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PROHIBITION 

Sonic 4 iOiiini«*iilM from Loiiilmi 

ijv I'HioDiJMcK (;in nn 


Tin KR iiH' iniiiiY 111 luiVJ' 

lic.ii‘1 witli null'll ion thiit liuha lia'^ 

■r|. finitely taki'ii till patli ol I'l nlnhit ion It luii- 
ctimi* :i siniin><* to MUiir tliat om* of the* 

first fniit^ of tlif \h'orY won liy tin* ( 'oiniivss 
l*:irl\ III ino'^i ol llio Pioniiu'^j- at tin* t o'norai 
1'llof‘iion slionid l»i' the inaumiration of tin- 
pailieular polu'V ICven vslien tin' rontire*'^ 
ie.•^^ll’r■^ (lienleil lo acrept ofrice it w :\< (loii1it«‘d 
\\lnili»r, in A lew ol the t reniendon*^ tinaiiPUil 
diHienhle'* I'onfioMlin*; lliem, (here woul«l he 
siiflieienl ili'niiea lon*e hehnnl tlie new < lo\ ern- 
niuit> to enahle thorn to j)Ul thiouul; 
promptly the e\pei iineiit al measnie- which have 
now lu'en {i<io])leil. particularlv m M'ldra- and 
'llom’lia^ Let ii- hope that Menaal will ^oon he 
added to tlii‘ >ame category, although it inav 
not })(' a ( ’oimre-'- VmMiire (a^ vet) 

AA'e liaA’e littU* <‘ni)Ui^li to enctnir.ine O'* in 
mil •-(rntiirle a‘iain>l the hipim trallii’ m 1hi< 
.country, and llie new< ol Mieii sul)•^tantlai pro- 
pre^-s ni India eoin* '' a- a ra> of lejht upon ft 
fomewhat depie^^mji; horizon HiPi-h frieniL 
<»f Ti'inperanee si-ml their liearty eon; 4 ralula- 
tion^ to Ii'llow-woikiTs in India iijMin haMiip: 
achieved so nolahle an advance. 

Of course it is reeo^nized tliat milv tin* 
■initial steps Inni' so far ]»een taki'ii in wli.at \vc 
niii.'-t- all lio])t', Avitli Mahatma ( landhi will lie a 
nation-wide dnve ai;anist the drink I'Vil An 
institution so strongly entri'iiched i\< thi^ uiwinu 
to till' indefensihk' poliev ol past Oovernm''nt‘''l 
cannot, he wi])ed out in a day ^or (‘ven in three 
years, hut all must acknowdodfzc that +he 
jneasures alretidy in </peration do mark a 


heiimmni^ ol India’s IiIm ration from a traffic 
wiiiili thieateiud to hecomi a dire nienai'i* to 
her moral and mateiaal piou,Mss. 

A 1,1 \n I'HoM M Mans 

Madras ha- linn pail h'lilai ly lortunate in 
haviiic as ii-* til'll IhiiiP' Mim''tei, e-fiecially at 
tin- juncluii', a man who oroved his devotion 
tf total a[»-tinejici principle- Iotil' heiore ho 
ita<h«d hi- 1)11 sem H'speii-ihie po-ition 
Ml Ka]aL;i)p.ilai hail pieaclml m ojiiio-it jon he 
has jiiMclJsid 111 (tlhcf- Hii -ecnlion, mipn.-ori- 
Tiji lit and •ipiiarent ladun in vci daunted him. 
V\ hen lJ^ '.Na- Jlonoraiv S^el■(lal^ ol the I*rohi- 
hition i.eai>ue ni India he .-ulle!<*<l mm li for tlie 
cau'^f' Ko\\ that In* i- at the head ol the 
Madra- ( Jovernment la ha- sliown an i‘(jual 
iiiadiins'- to \entnre all m hi- «Ieh-rminalion to 
implMiieiit tlic ])ledjie- tixii eiviai Ih is pro- 
l>al>i\ nndei no illu-ion a*- to ilje o[»-iae]es whicli 
lia\e to he o\eicnme heioie Hrolnhjt ion (‘an h( 
made ”ni\(i-al, e\e]i jn Phidias, l)Ul he will b‘* 
fiieourap,cd to pei*,tw’en‘ !>% I Ik sympatliv and 
-‘iippoiM. whicii In'- p»»l]f V ha- alicadv won and 
w'hich, 1 lec] ^ure, will lie lorlhcomiii^ lo a yet 
Greater i dent in ihf nilun 

"J’lie same remaik- ai>i)K to oiir fru nils in 
Homhav and tiu' othei Pm \ance- wlcie exju'ii- 
II fiital |»]'oliil>itory uk a-ure- have hi'en ailopted. 
'The see»l sown in day- goim I-v is indeed liriiij^- 
iug; lorlli an ahundant haive-t Souu* of those 
who lahouied for the temin iiici (*ause in times 
when then' was litih lew : lor -o doiiijj; aic 
now in a po,-irion to i lied to what tlit'V 

iheii advijciiied. Alini-ter*. hke l)r M, H. 
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Uilder in Bombay, and others who could be 
luiined, arc now proving to be as good as their 
word. All India is indebted to them for their 
j)ion(‘enrig work on behalf of this great reform 
They have blazed a trail wdiich others will 
gladly follow until the w'hole of India is free 
from an incubus which, if allowed to continue, 
would seriously hinder her national develo})- 
inent. 

SuppouTEi) BY Acclamation 

The unanimity with which the public 
rallied to lla* suppoit ol Prolnbition 1ms been 
most significant. In Madras the LegNlative 
ANsenihly, alter a full debate, passed the Bill 
withcmt a division. All parties avowed their 
sympathy wi*b its object Kipially noteworthy 
was the ii-e'jition aceorded to the Trim'' 
Minister and Ins colleague, Mr. Munishwanii 
Pillai, W'ljen they toured the {Salem District (to 
w 111 eh the Aet applies in tlie first instance 1 after 
the passage of the measure. If the argiuneuts 
of drink trade apologists bad any substance in 
them it might liave beim exp(‘eled that thosi' 
aeeus(onit‘d to drink W'uiild protest against a 
pulley whicli deprived them of their lupior. 
Uuile Ihe (jppu-itc* The authors of the Aet 
were hailed as liberators They W'ere every- 
wheie greeted with enthusiasm by large public 
gatin'! mgs 11, seemed hardly necessary for 
tliem to lAjilam the purpose ol a measure wdiich 
was aeelaiiiK'd on all hands liy those who ww* 
most alleeted by it. 

Not the least interesting feature of these 
demonstrations wais the symbohe destruction 
ol toddy pots and other paraphernalia of the 
ulcl habits. The two Ministers found tiiemselves 
preacliing to the converted. From October 1, 
w’hen (he Aet eamc into ojieration, a remark- 
aide change wms cvidimt in tn*- ‘>ttitude of the 
drinking cln.-ocs, and nowhere in tlu' Salem 
l)istrict was aii> protest made against the 
closing of shops. 

The moral and economic advantage of 
abstinence were at once in evidence The 
slender resources of tlic workers were diverted 
into more beneficial channels. Poverty, w'hich 
is bad enough in an}" case, became a little less 
grinding, and self-respect had a better chance 
to develo]). The women and children soon began 
to realize the change w'hieli had taken place. 
They are the first to suffer frum man^s in- 
temperance, and they wull be as eager as anyone 
to maintain a reform which means so much to 
them. No wonder the inauguraMon of Prohi- 
bition wns a day of rejoichig for “ the mothers 
of Salem.” 

Nor IS it a merely negative Prohibition 


wdiich lias been enacted. Both in Madras and 
Bombay st,ejis have been taken to provide the 
jicoplc wuth other places of resort where they 
will not be subjected to the demoralizing temp- 
tations of the iKpior shop. Temperance reform* 
goes hand in liaiid wdth other means of social 
u])Iift No moral advance is possible where 
the lives of men and w'omen are being ruined 
by the drink liabit. Once get that out of the 
w ay and the path is opened to progress in many 
directions. Tlie Provincial Governments W'hich 
liave gra])pled with the drink problem are not 
losing sight of (his aspect of it, and most of 
tJieni hav(' already introduced constructive 
measures, administnitn e or otherwise, designeej 
to take advantage of the new opiiort unities now 
presenting tlamiselves. 

Apckaj^s fok Extension 

As 1 have jneviously remaiked, the genera! 
siipiMiri given to prohibitory legi.^latioii is a 
cheering laetor in th(i situation. The masst's, 
no less than the leaders, are thoroughly in 
sympathy wuth the new clepailure. This maki'}- 
it probable that illicit maiiufactun' and sale w'lll 
he less lormidable obstacles than some ciitics 
have pri'dieted. One thing is, clear that the 
legislature's liave* neit legislate'!] in advance of 
])iil)hc ojimiein. anel that makes all the dilTe'rf'iice. 
It is note'wau'thy that in Madras a number of 
Municipalities have passed re'solutions asking 
to be ine*lud('d in the Prohibition areas 
Ministe'rs havci also bce'ii urged in many 
quarters to get this legislatiein extemde'd to the 
wdiole of the Province as soein as practicable. 

No representative Indian, so far as I am 
aware*, has opposed the Government’s policy in 
this regard. Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, who is not a 
Congressman, lias said that to give the ^otl^ 
people drinking water and to wean them from 
the drink evil w^ere, if tliere was notliing else, 
achijvements of which any Ministry might be 
proud. Whatever efforts the Prime Minister and 
his colleagues might make, he added, they 
must, certainly see that the people were weaned 
away from the drink liabit. It was a great 
undertaking, and he prayed for God’s blessing 
on their labours. 

Indian Christians' Attitude 

It is sometimes said that the Christian 
community in India is not in favour of Prohi- 
bition. I can adduce plenty of evidence to the , 
contrary. The General Assembly of the South 
India United Church passed a resolution on 
October 16, expressing appreciation of the 
Madras Governnltmt[8 efforts in this connection 
and assuring the Prime Minsitcr of its hearty 
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support of the various agencies working for the 
suceess of Prohibition. 

f^hri P. (). Phillip, Indian Secretary of the 
National ('hnstian Council of India, has written 
in Mahatma fJandhi’s journal TIarijnn : 

“ Christian Indians who Invc India and rare lor 
the real welfare of iho Indian niassrs cannot hut rcioice 
al llip* prospect of Prohibition in the six Provinces. 
They shoidd not have any ilifliciilty in wholc-heaitcdly 
>co-opcralinf; with iheir fellow-countrymen in making 
ProhihiLioii a complete success.” 

Rev. A. llalla Ram, Ceneral Secretary of 
the vStudent C’linstian Movement of India, 
Jiuniia and Ceylon, says : 

“ I givi my full support to the ob|ecli\e of the 
Coiigrcs*, lo bring about complete Piohihition m the 
country Those who are asking that we -hnuld he 
talisfieil willi temperaner should not he listened lo In 
mv o]).nion Kiiropeans who come lo this eoiinlry should 
fall 111 with our aspirations, and 1 am afraid that jf w'c 
respect then feeliiitf'. in this mailer (referring lo the 
pr«>posi*d exemptions) we sliall leave a h>op-liole for many 
olheis.” 

( ’(Uiinuiitin^ on these letters, Mr. (jlandhi 
remarks 

“It IS foi I'jiioptans to make the < hoiee, 1 know 
how (I'ifieult it is f(«i t)u rn lo give n]i tiie habit of a 
Jife-time, lonsnleied respcclahlc. Ihit if they wdl fall m 
wjlJi the great naiigiiid reform, the incentive should prove 
strong enough to weatk llura fnmi the habit. Anyway, 
even if III the end eveinption \Mtliiii well-defined limits 
has lo he given, h‘t us hope that they will be graceful 
^enough to taboo alcohol from their l)arllc^ and haiiquils.'’ 

r.IQT^OR LkJENCKS IN BRITAIN 

Wliil}-! weleoming Mgns of progress in 
liiilia, 1 am afriud there in little of it to r(‘port 
111 (Jreat Jh'ilain The Tareusing Statistirs for 
193r) (Kngland and Wales) were publishetl as a 
Hook last week. The number of on- 
‘iJeenees in foree on December ol, w:is 74,681, a 
deerease of 381 coiujtared with tlie previous 
year, making a total deerease of 21,797 since 
19U5. Tliese ri'sults luive lieen obtained uiidi r 
thi* Licensing Act of 1901, wlueli was anyUung 
bill, a salisfaelory UM'asure from tla^ tcmfH'ranee 
point of view. A 25 per cent reduction over a 
period of 32 yt’ars is not enougli, especially 
when it is remembered tliat the drink shops 
weeded out havtj lieen small ones which were 
more or less unprofitable to tlieir owners. 

Moreover, the talling-off m tlte number of 
licensed iwemiscs has been largely counter- 
balanced l)y the growth in the number of clubs 
where ilie sale of drink is leys restricted There 
wa're 16,297 registered clubs in 1936, an increase 
of 315 on llie previous year. The total increase 
since 1905 is 9,708. That nian^^ of tliese clubs 
are centres of demoralization is acknowledged 
oven by those who are not abstainers, and the 


riovernment are pledged to deal wuth this parti- 
cular evil. A Bill was promised in the King’s 
Siieech at the opening of the present session of 
Parliament,, but tliere i« little hope of a really 
satisfactory measure being introduced. 

Fiirlli(*r figure-' in the Blue Book clearly 
demonstrate that drunkemiess is growing at an 
alarming rate. Five years ago llie total con- 
vietions numbered 30, i 16. Last, year they had 
leached the figure fd 44.525. There has been n 
>ieadv annuai incrf‘!iM' dunitg thi' last si.x years, 
and if ilie present, tendimev continues we shall 
a tram reach the swollen totals prevailing bedore 
the War. And yet there are people who sav 
that the drink problem in this C(Uintry is solving 
itself t 

Drink on the Air 

Many comjilainis are lieing made about 
Hie undue prominenei* given to ilrink il(‘ins bv 
(lie British Broadcast imr C'ompany in thfir 
windcss I'lrogianimcs A fortnight ago, on tlio 
national transnrilliT, tla're was a 45 minutes’ 
]>rogramme (‘ntitled “ AVine,” and this week wo 
aie geilinii anothei dos(' of tin* stime length 
di -enbed as “ Wliitt' Ladies A Radio Road- 
bouse ” (roadhous(‘s being licimseil jirenuses 
wlu'rc too many motorists become addicted to 
drink). In th(‘ int(‘i\sl« of safely, sobriety and 
coinmon-s(‘n‘^e it is important that nothing 
sliouhl he done to populanse Iiabits of drinking 
^vbK•h Iiave aln*ady got too stron? a bold upon 
laiee seel ions of tlii‘ British jiublic, including 
motor driA’ers ami lran--por1. worker- gimerally. 
Frivolous refcTcnce.s to ilnnking, with tho 
implied encouragiMuent of this harmful jiractice, 
are f.ir tfio frerpKnt on radio jirogranimes in 
tlii< eoiinliy, and soinetlung ought to be done 
to ])iit a stoj) to uliat is going on. 

In reply to numerous prot(‘sts whieb Iiavc 
reaelidl Broadcast ina House, Sir John Keith, on 
behalf of ilie B B. (’ , Ims issuc'fl a statement 
to th(' effect that a carcdul riott* has been mad' 
of th(‘ ( bjections raised. Savs the Director : 

*' We pive von fviTy a's'^iirjniv that the B. B. C. 

riiif fit) nut (if it- v\j\ fo JMeriliiin ilniik in 
pjopramnirs It i- nor ifioiipJit. hnwryrr, that •^urh 
lefemni's can |ii-lrfialily lie excimifil al I opr I hei.” 

The policy of Uk' B B C is, in fact, 
incon'^istcnl in this matter. Licpior advertise- 
nient.s are rigidly excluded from all its pufdica- 
tioiis, including the widely-circuljit<‘d Radio 
Timc^ and Lhtcnvr. Is nut this an admission 
land wo gladly welcome it) that publicity ought 
not to be given to drink ,i 1 drinffing ? That 
being so, the B. B C. woinu be well advised to 
extend the same wise rule to its broadcast pro- 
grammes. 
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Perhaps the chief event of outslandinj' import- 
ance in the world of jiolities here at present is 
the attempt that is being made to negotiate a 
Trade Agreement wdtli the United States The 
chief hurdle in the way of the completion of 
such an agreement is the fact that soon after 
their coming into office under the title of the 
** National '' Government the Conservatives 
concluded the Ottawa Agreements with the 
Dominions. Tliese Agreements have probably 
helped the Dominions more than the United 
Kingdom jind they have at the same time 
antagonized the rest of the world. For if 
economic nationalism is bad it is only one 
degree better when it is applied to the Empire 
instead of the nation 

But by now wiser counsels are beginning in 
prevail. Canada is quit(' rightly thinking of 
making a new Trade Agreement with the XTnited 
States. So is .Australia And the sooner we get 
such a Trade Agreement completed ihe better 
for the trade both of this country and of the 
Uniter! States. But unless all this is merely a 
move towards freer trade throughout the w’orhl 
it is of com])aratively little use and indeed it is 
a menace to those countries outside its scopt' 
In such agreements, that exclude oilier countries 
that 'want, and require more trade, we liave the 
seeds of war. 

In this connection, it may he added, it is 
nec(*ssary to be ({iiite clear m our minds as t<» 
w'hat WT really intend the ne\v Trade Agreement 
with America to be. Is it pulith’al or economic*^ 
Unfortunately ilicre is a lot ot con fusion on thi< 
point. 

In some quarters in America it is heralded 
as an economic alliance between the English- 
speaking nations of the worlil. And this is 
echoed from Australia wheie Mr Thomas White, 
Trade and ('usUims Minister, declared that : 

** TranBccnding the purely trade aspect of the Anglo- 
Aiiienean announcement is a ii.nited from of the two 
jrreatest democracies.” 

I'hen again it is well knotvii that President 
Roosevelt is most anxious for the democracies 
to co-operate with one another. And France 
th(’ greatest diMnoeraey on the Continent. And 
while all this is in ihe wind the rrench Ministers 
havt come to Ixiiidon (to disems witli the 
Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary the 
outcome of the recent visit of Lord Halifax to 


Berlin). So it is not surprising if Germany 
looks on the proposed Trade Agreement 
primarily a political instrument — and is already 
sending messages to Italy that they must 
continue to consult on measures to be taken “ to- 
resist possible Anglo-French-Amencan economic 
jiressurc.” 

( )f course, it may not be possible for some 
time to get such countries as Italy, Germany 
anrl Japan into the ambit of such agreements^ 
because it is their policy to be economically 
self-sufficient Tliis seems a futile doctrine m 
this twentieth century wdum there is ahundanecj 
of everything in the world and only the probloiii 
of distribution remains to be solved. No doubt 
as we grow more used to the realization of the 
interdependence and real unity of all the nations 
of the world w^e shall grow wiser. 

And even in Germany today th(*re arc^ 
highly placed individuals who have the courage* 
of different convictions. The 'President of the* 
Reiehsbank, Dr. Schacht, has several times 
dissociated himself from nationalist econoinici'. 
At the moment of writing it is announced that 
Herr PlitlcT has accepted the resignation of 
Dr. Rchaclit from tlie Ministry of Economics 
** in assent to his request. 

So we must go on wdth tlie negotiations for 
the* nc‘W Trade Agreoment^ — and hope* that it 
will not be long l)efore its jirinciples have a 
wider application. It doea represent a real 
slop forward. As the Economist iioints oift 

“ The agreemem will embody a change in the 
c<’minercial policy whicli Great Britain hab riursued for 
61X >ears past. For the first tune Great Britain will be 
sigfiing a trade agreement whose net effect is to lower 
hairiers on both sides. Hitherto, British policy has always 
been subject to tlie criticism that, when all its lesiilts 
lia\c been worked out, trade has been diverted rather 
than encouraged, restricted as much freed. The fact 
that the world's greatest trading nations are about to 
sign an agreement to which thib criticism manifestly 
does not apply, cannot fail to be a signal encouragement 
to all other nations who arc striving to free their trade 
from restrirtion and paralysis.” 

Signs are not lacking that all is not well m 
the totalitarian States. Italy was far from being 
a contented nation and seemed to be beading 
for bankruptcy when Mussolini began bis 
Abyssinian gamble to distract attention from^ 
Italian intt'rnal affairs. Japan distracted atten- 
tion from her so'rious internal economic position 
by starting lier undeclared “ defensive war 
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against Ghina. Dictators can never stand still 
They are always on the march for something. 
And jirobably before long Germany will be 
incorjiorating Danzig within her boundaries — 
and trying to extend her influence in the direc- 
tions of Austria and Czecho-Slovakia For she 
is anxious to gather into the Reich not only hei 
former colonies but also the (Jerman-spcaking 
countries. 

Signor Mussolini publicly backs up the 
German claim for the return of her former 
colonies. He conveniently forgets that Italy 
annexed quite a large German-sjieaking popula- 
tion in the Tyrol at the end of tlie war. Indeed 
Itidy and Germany are and remain strange 
bedfellows and in sjiite of the Romc-Berlin axis, 
aril! the totalitarian outlook, there are important, 
points on which the two Dictators arc far from 
seeing eye to eye 

Perhaps in his heart of hearts the Italian 
Dictator knows that the Uome-Rerlin axis is 
dissolving into thin air. Italy cannot any 
longer compete with Germany on ('qual terms 
for dominance in Central and Eastern Europe 
A tew years ago it seemed as if she could. 
Italy made Dollfuss her creature and then 
Germany murdered Dollfuss — power see-sawed 
between them.* But it will not do so m the 
future. Italy lias more than enough on her 
hands to maintain her iiositioii in Abyssinia and 
in the Mediterranean And so Germany will 
have the stage all to herself, 

Wliat IS to be done about Germany ? It 
easy enoiigli to discuss ways of rc'iwcssing her 
In the words of Mr. Bernard Shaw the other 
day everyone' knows that so long as wt' hold 
fast to the Anglo-French Pact a European war 
i^nipossible. And to that he added : 

•“ An alhanrc c»f U. S. S. R, wirli the RiiOsh Empire 
and France is the are of trumps for <»ur diplomatists.” 

But repression is a morally unsatisfying 
weapon. The more so in the jircsent instance 
because English people, at tiny rate, cannot but 
feel that Germany has ii legitimate case. 
Return of her colonies and absorj^tion ot the 
German-speaking peoples. They sound quite* 
natural ambitions. But the ambition to over- 
shadow the whole of Central and Eastern Europe 
— that IS another thing. And it is the vision 
which dazzles Germany. It is the reason for 
her enthusiastic support of Japan. (An enthu- 
siasm not shared by Dr. Schacht who refused 
this week to take part in functions given by 
the Japanese Ambassador in Berlin to celebrate 
the Anti-Communist Pact). 

The question of the return of Germany’^ 
colonies ie a very vexed one. • So many herring.^ 
are drawn across the trail ! First of all it is 


said that before the War, when Germany had 
colonies, far more Germans lived abroad in 
other Eurojican countries than then* lived in- 
liOr colonies. Next, that giving lier liack her 
colonies will not appease (Sennany since she 
went to war anyway m the days when she had 
th(;un. Both these arguments of course are 
irrelevant. It is no use telling peojde who wani 
something that they do not jicrd it The really 
vital obj(‘etion to returning Germany’s colonies 
— ^that W(‘ cannot hand over the people in them 
to a ruthless dictatorshii), and that the day for 
colonies (for usurping govcTnment over others) 
is over — thes(* arguments, sirangedy enough, 
contain in themselves the seeds of a solution. 

Both thes(‘ scTious objections, it. will be 
seen on reflection, can be met if we a])ply to 
them the League principle. Germany must b( 
given a mandate. The terms of the mandatn- 
must safeguard the jiosition of minorities in the 
mandated area. But, and it is a very big but, 
would (Vnnany accept a mandate ? 

In the (lays when Disarmament was still' 
a live issue, Germany said over and over again 
that she would accept any tiTins provided that 
thes(' term^ were the same as those accepted' 
l>y the other (ireat Powcts AVill she say the 
same about mandates — and if so wliat will we 
answer ? 

It is to be fciUTd that our present rulers 
would soonc'r go to the (‘Xtn'ine limit of war 
than yield uj) any part of what they consider to 
be British interests” Nothing seems to in- 
flu(*nce them, not Abyssinia, nor Spain, nor 
China. Why cannot ihvy see they arc living in 
the past ? Would it not lie a wonderful world 
if Britain and France and Russia, instead of 
s(‘erig themselves m the role of peacetccpcrs, 
took a fancy to the role of iK'ncvmakcrs — and 
adopted the Resolution jiassed this wTck at 
Bristol by the British Youth Peace Assembly 
to the effect that : 

“All colonics and mandalos be transferred U) an- 
international admin istidlion, which should work for the 
complete emancipalion of ihe peoples concerned.’* 

Tlic (juestion of the al)s()rp<ion by (JerniMiiy 
of t}u' other ficnimii-bpeiikinK pcopleH is of 
cuui>e 11 fur more .seriousi one. It is incupiibli' 
of peaeeful solution in tJie pre.xeni mood of 
(Jeruiuny and her niaghbours. Ch'riiuiuy think'' 
it can only be done by force — and her ueighlMiurs. 
are pn'pared to meet, force with force. But here 
again the application ol League priueiples would 
greatly modify tlie situation. It is suggested 
by tlie Economist that (lerniany’s reasonable 
eiaiiii should he conceded in principle “ but only 
on one condition, which lUst be the very essence 
of the bargain ” : 
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“That condition must br designed to guarantee that 
<]^ermany*a policy shall not in fact overstep the moderate 
and reasonable limits which are now publicly admitted. 
. . . There is only one form which such a guarantcie 
can take ; the willing adhesion of Germany to a complete 
system of collective security, buttressed by disarmament.” 

Tho threatcripd States, it iniglit be added, 
are making a valitini effort to stand on tlveir 
•own feet. AVo might help them to do so l)y 
giving every eneouragement, for instance, to the 
idea of the Danube Confederation or tlic Balkan 
Confederation. Not only would this lielp to 
free them from the fatal idea that they must 
revolve* round some Cireat Power, it would in 
faet help on I lie idea of ilut ('vemtual ])eaeefiil 
allninee or ahsorjitioii of the (Jerman-spe'aking 
peoples. rVmfederalioTis ran increase* tlieir 
nK‘mlM*rshij) 

All these tilings, onre again, hinge on 
bringing (lernuny liaok mio the League System 
They may .sound like the ftir-off eoimsols oi 
perferiion. Jhit Ihe alternative, let us not 
forget, IS not the Ic'ast. far-off. (Tcrmany is 
prepjinng niglit and day for war. An axis of 
6te(*l,” says (leneral (loenng, '‘runs through 
Central Muroiie It is widened as far as Tokyo.” 
Ye.s it is~and what does tins mean to tlie rest 
of us Listi'ii again to the Ecovotni^t : 

*‘lf (iciinanv wen* ever to impose her military yoke 
on Polaml and the Uaniibion Stairs and to push Russia 
ljB(k rioiih-castwards until blic di«<appeared beneath the 
Sibriiaii horizon, then Italy would become Germany’s 
slave, and ilu* f«nir west European colonial powers — 
Holland, neltfjiJiM, Flame and England — ^would lie at 
Geiiniin>\ mercy.” 

To turn to S[)ain As I pointed oui in iny 
article two months ago financial inti‘rests m 
llii.s country were determin(*(l to pull evei> string 
to iiiduei’ thr lintish Coveriimeut to give 
belhgej’(‘nt rights to Ceneral Franco They have 
sueetM'di'd so far that our (lovernment have now 
opiKUiited speeial Connuercial Agents for the 
territory etmtrolled bv General Fraiuo and have 
agreed to GeiPi.d Franco appointing \g(‘nls in 
this country As w'e already liad Consuls iri 
tlie l(*rnlorv controlled by General Franco, the 
ft])pomlmenl of sjiccial Commercial Agents and 
the agreci.eiit to accept General Frallco^s Agents 
in thi.s count jy does appear like a recognition 
of Franco — and indeed has been interprete(i as 
such abroad. A'^ far liack as 29th August last 
the New York Thii(s wTote that . 

*Mit poridiit Btiti-h mining and b(t>«im>ss interests ore 
spm] io have supported urgently General Franco’s argument 
llial in utiiin for Bril.'^h Gon^iljr Kepp'sentatives in 
the Basrpie country, nationalist Spaniards should have 
official and diplomatic Consular Representatives in 
London Moreover, Salamanca believes that the British 
Government under Neville Chamberlain i* more sympa- 
thetic towards General Franco than it w^as under Stanley 
Baldwin.” 


There seems to be some justification for 
these remarks. And certainly our latest move 
does not seem to be in keeping with the spirit 
of tlie Non-Intervention Agreement. 

The German Press has welcomed our 
appointment of special Agents to Franco’s 
territory as denoting a change of attitude and 
policy on the part of the British Government 
iow’ards Franco And Franco himself has 
declared phiinly his view' In an official com- 
munique is.sued from his headquarters, on 
Novemlier 12th, it is stated that : 

“The National Government fthe rebcD considers 
this a temporary arrangement, leading to noimal relations. 
It IS not a lecognitjon of belligcrenry, but it is much 
more, because the lerrigiuiion of belligerency is much 
le-.s important than the recognition of sovereignty implied 
in the conclusion of this agreement. Such agreements 
are not concluded with ‘pirate’ Stales. Although lardy, 
It is still welcome as a sign that our victory and the 
justice of our cause have* been recognized by Britain.” 

AV'c arc still a long way from the with- 
draw^al of the “ volunteers ” in Spam. Both 
Mussolini and Hitler go on repeating that the 
“ volunteers ” are there in view of the Bolslicvist 
menaee — in spite of tlie fact that when Franco 
began his attack on the Spanish (lOvernment 
there was not a single Comnmnisjt. tind not even 
a Socialist in the Spanish Government. 

Mr. Eden, the Foreign Secretary, was care- 
ful not to suggest that Communist propaganda 
w'us rosiionsible for tho state of Spam No one 
know^s better than he that b(*fore the Franco 
rebellion the Communist Party in Spain was 
practically without influence. The rebellion 
wdiieh led to the jiresent war in Spain was not 
anti-Communist but anii-deniocratic and so 
fitted in wTh the view's both of Mussolini and 
Hitler. ^ ^ 

The present, position in »Spain, with so many 
Italian and German troops there, is full of 
anxiety for the peace of the w'orld Italy no 
doubt wishes to occupy in Spam the kind of 
position that Great Britain for so long occupied 
in Egypt. (There are strong grounds for sus- 
poetnig that Italian Agents may be bcliind some 
of th(* recent troubles in Palestine and in the 
French possessions in Northern Africa — and 
J'lussulini, after his Concordat with the Pope, 
is now' the self-styled “Protector of Islam”. 
But before she does so many thousands of 
millions of pounds will be expended on muni- 
tions and armaments with the necessary con- 
sequent deterioration in the standard of living 
of the people. 

One cannot forget the words used by 
Mussolini on 20th May, 1927 : 

“The precise, fundamental and paramount duty of 
Fascist Itol) is that of putting in a state of preparedness 
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all her armed forces . . . We must be in a position at 
a certain moment, to mobilize five million men and we 
must be in a position to arm them. Our Navy must be 
reinforced and our Air Force — in which I have more and 
more faith — must be so numerous and so powerful that 
the roar of its engines sliould drown any other noise in 
the Peninsula and the span of i^s wings should hide the 
sun from our country. We •shall he in a position then — 
to-morrow— when, between 1925 and 1940, we shall find 
ourselv&s at a point which 1 should call a crucial point 
in European history — we shall be in a position to make 
our voices felt and to see, at last, our rights recognized.'* 

The Lciif»uc of Nations was an i(l(‘al that 
coukl be iiiatlc effective only if nations wen* 
prepared to give up that iiiirt of their sov(‘reignty 
by which they elanned to be judges in their own 
cause. Ibit we are si ill a long way off from 
giving up that sovereignty When llu* Foreign 
Secretary was tackled in llie Iloiist' of ('oinmoii'- 
for his failure to support Spain as a iiiembei 
of the League of Nations, lie* said : 

“ There will 1> no indifference on the part of the 
Govcinnieiit where it is dear that vital Uritish interests 
arc ihrcalenctl.” 

* C\mld tlicic bo u luorr; a:luriiig example of 
tbo old Adam 7 


Indeed the brotherhood of man seems a 
long way from being realized, but sooner or 
laicr the nations will have to realize it. Aa 
Lord Hugh Cecil wrote to the Times recently ; 

*• The sin of excessive nationalist sympathy and* 
deficient Christian loyalty is a heinous and damnable 
one . . . wc are punished for if as we deserve.” 

I'he iiunishnient at present is taking the 
form ol excessive taxation, with its corollary of 
rising j)ric('s and depression of the standard of 
living. The extra (h'fenee of tins country s 
costing us at least fLfiOO millions. TUit this 
iciirmuinent is largely imihlied bv tlu* rearma- 
ment of other nations who refuse In be left 
behind in the annaiyents race Th(‘ only way 
to preserve the jieace ol the world is to mainiHin 
a .strong Leagia* of Natiems and to stand as jiart 
of that LeagU(‘ against aggression in any ])art 
of the worlfl. Side by side with this we should 
seek, bv means of tantf agreements and so on, 
to weld nation States into a C Confederation. 
Armaini'iits by tluanselves do not and cannot 
bring si'ciirity (^iins ultimately go off. 


‘^MILITARISM” IN MODERN JAPAN 

By DAGMAB LYNN 


The tourist from Japan is often asked today, 
“ Did you find the Japanese aggressively 
ni^itary"? ” Militarism, like every other ism — 
^irxc^t, perliaps, rheuinatism — ^is capable of a 
variety of interpretations and the brand of 
militarism evolved by Japan has certain nation- 
al, perhaps oriental, characteristics wliich make 
it somewhat unlike the brand produced in th(* 
West. 

In the Japan of today militarism i- a 
religion, perhaiis the only religion that r(*aliy 
counts there and certainly the only religion that 
is accepted by every good Japanese citizen, 
old or young. The newspapers recently told 
the story of a Japanese youth, rejected for 
military training, who jumped overboard in 
order to give his insurance money to his 
Government for their military operations in 
China. Another story of the last Sino- Japanese 
war tells how a capable young Japanese officer 
was grounded and taken prisoner by the Chinese. 
He was nursed back to health and allowed to 
return to his regiment. He thanked his captors 


wiih the iilmosl eourb'sy, weni back to Ins own 
hues, and promptly shot hiiu'^i’lf Martyrs both, 
to 1h»* uK'iital aUitude typical of moilern Japan 
whieli lakes its military honour more seriously 
Bum any n‘ligiou 

While I was in Tokyo, last April, there was 
a gr(‘at religious festival to celebrate the deifi- 
cation of sons of Japan who had died in the 
service of their country. At (he military slime 
on Kudan Hill 1148 new spirits were solemnly 
added to tlie Jajianese Pantlieon Of these, 30 
were immigrants to Manclmna, 120 w(tc sailors 
and 998 were soldiers — ^w’liieh gives llir* soldier 
ten limes the cliance of bi*coming a deity m 
Jaiiari as is vouclisafed to any ordinary mortal. 
The august spirits of th*3se heroes were solemnly 
invited, and then solemnly WTlcomed, to the 
ark ill the innermost sanctuary of the shrine. 
No one might enter here but the chief priests, 
high officers of the army and the navy, and 
members of the bereaved . uiilies of the ncwly- 
dcified spirits. But to the outer sanctuary of 
this shrine — a picture of which appears elsewhere 
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- — flocked all good citizens and true. They 
walked reverently up the stairs, stood there for 
a few momenta bowed in prayer, then clapped 
their liands loudly and slowly three times, and 
threw in coins. From the outer shrine, im- 
pressively draped, one caught glimpses of the 
bereaved relatives who held their vigil before 
the ark. 

As new spirits arc constantly being deified, 
the total number of spirits deified at this shrine 
has reached 1,30,967. Most of them arc the 
spirits of soldiers who were killed in battle. 
Japan calls this The Ynaakuni Shrine and a 
Japanese interpreter explained : 

“ It is known among foreigners as the military shrine 
hut, according to the authorities of the shrine the 
• Peace Shnne ' is a more appropriate translation of the 
name.” 

Is it becalT^e those gallant war-worn spirits 
have at last found peace ? 

This religion of militarism has its poetry, 
too. Exciuisite gardens, planned as only Japan’s 
intense love of nature can plan them, vrith 
little miniature rocks and pools, with dark-green 
pine and soft-greem willow and flowers of 
varied hue, eirele the shrine. Avenues of 
cheriy trees shed their delicate pink and white 
blossoms along tlie paths that lead from the 
shrine to the Military Museum. It is a little 
incongruous to the fon'igner — ^this setting of a 
Military Museum with eaiinon, gun and every 
implement of war amid lieautiful gardens anil 
soft masses of the exquisite cherry blossom. 
But it is only one more proof of the fact that, 
in the Japanese' eoiicciition of the IJfe Beautiful, 
th(' soldic'r plays as important a part as the 
beloved flowiT itself Said a Japanese jHiet to 
me — ^they are all poets in Japan over their 
eherry-l)lossoms, — 

“ The life of our cherry blossom, is like the life 
of our Japanese soldiers. They €lo not fade — they are 
scallered.” 

The Military Museum stands amidst its 
beautiful surroundings on Kudan Hill to show 
how weapons of war Imvc develo])ed from the 
crude pii»ducls of the stone and flint age to the 
polislied instrument of torture known today. 
Exhibit like these might find a plaee in any 
museum, but there is a wliole section of the 


Military Museum of Tokyo which is perhaps 
like nothing in any other museum in the world 
— it IS so essentially a part of the soul of Japan. 
The exhibits here, filling three or four long 
rooms, are the bruised and battered uniforms 
of the sons of Japan who have fallen in recent 
wars — a coat with a great jagged hole in it 
through which a splinter of shell once found a 
gallant young heart, the actual blood congealed 
in a dark-brown stain all round, another coat 
with the sleeve torn off, hanging lim]) and 
ragged, also blood-stained, a helmet with a hole 
in it through whicli a bullet, found the brain, 
handkerchiefs, shirts and vests drenched in 
blood — and over each tragic souv(*nir is a 
photograph of the man — often a mere boy — ^who 
fell, w'earing it for the last time The people 
of Tokyo go round everyday and look at these 
tilings without flinching. I saw them then* — 
young military students, young mothers with 
toddler sons all growing-up to be soldiers, old 
bowed mothers who had already given their 
sons, and army veterans who had, perhaps, seen 
these boys die And the photographs of those 
boys look back at the visitor, each face the 
impassive mask that its country’s etiquette 
demands, steady-eyed, tight-lipjied, inscrutable. 
But the challenge of tlieir youth is there : 
“ Tlieir lives they gave, their immortality 
Was it worth while V 

Even if one did become a deified spirit after 
it^ all, wa.s it worth while ? After the Great 
War, a host of novels, films and plays— 

Erui, All Quiet on the Western Front, Flov'crs 
of the Forest, Bury the Dead, The Road to 
Glory, Post Mortem — asked this question of the 
western world. But the youth of Japan has not 
opt'nly (questioned yet. He has jiassed on, 
unsmiling, to his ancestors and we can ^ly 
hope he has found more happiness there than 
he knew^ here. But will he still continue not 
to question ? Will he always accept the dictum 
of the Japanese poet — once again a poet ! — who 
said : 

“ There vdll never be any conacieiilious objectors in 
Japan. Refusal to face the enemy would be accounted 
fear — to us, in Japan, the worst possible crime.” 

When her youth does begin to question, 
militarism will cease to be a religion in Japan. 






\ ( ti ilie bcaulifiii gaiden on Kiuldii Hill 

Tlh‘ I'lKiil.'i sidiiip'' oil il'c iiiuik them ds uiiihtniic niie-^ ]>\ iIr aiithfiriiies ni the 

feluitii- lo (Jiiii'ig iiie ti‘'»tival which follow nj the deihcutiun cciciiiuii) in April 1937 




INTERVIEW WITH CHU TEH, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF 
THE CIHNESE EIGHTH ROUTE ARMY 

By AGNES SMEDLEY 


Hcaclquarlers of the Eighth Route Army 
North ShoTLst, October 24, l*i37 

The condition along the North Shansi battle- 
front was discussed m an infonnal way today 
by Chu Teh, Commandcr-m-Chief of the Eighth 
Route Army, at the lieadquarters of this Army 
in Nortli Shansi. 

Tlie Japanese have not very strong resist- 
ance along the three nortlierii railways of China 
— the Tinghan, Tsmpu and Peiping-Suiyuan 
line, — C'hu Teh said They have been able to 
roll over the Chinese troojis pretty much as they 
liked, and because of this they have thought 
they could carry out tlicir old plans for the 
enslavement ot < ‘Inna Their general plans an' 
(pule well known, and are vei’y old. 'riu'y have 
long had in their scTVice many leading men as 
traitors, and a small army of small traitors. 

“ It was oiil^" after liie JOighth Route Army 
came to the Front that the situation has 
ciianged,” Chu Teh said. Thi* Eighth Routi' 
Army has had a long succession of victories at 
many places in North Shansi and, recently, in 
western flopei These victories have changed 
th<' whole spirit, of the other Chinese armies and 
of the Chinese jieople, so that the Japanese have 
begun to meet, with strong resistance The 
Eighth Route Army had shown the Kuomintang 
armies and the peujile that the Chinese can 
recjiU" fight the. Japanese and be victorious. 
"Phe V^hinesc people have felt lliemselvcs help- 
less before Japanese airplanes, lait here in this 
mountainous territory of North Shansi, these 
airplanes, as well as their fieldpieces, are almost 
useless. Here in the north they cannot use 
their big guns, and our tactics negate damage 
from airplanes. Here the invading enemy must 
fight with rifles and in hand-to-hand battles 
with the Eighth Route Army. In this they are 
weak, and they fear hand-to-hand battles above 
all else. 

“ The Japanese have tried to scare foreign 
powTrs by saying the Eighth Route Army is 
meddling across North China to the sea ‘ To 
this I must say that it will not be so very easy 
for us to occupy Peiping and Tientsin just at 
this moment. But our army can do this even 
though the Japanese occupy ^them. We can 
continue to fight and be victorious even if the 


Japanese occupy all the big cities and the main 
railway lines. We can carry on our fight and 
our work at all times and in all places because 
we fight by partisan warfare. Even if thc 
vr\Qn\y should succeed in occupying all North 
China, we can continue our fight The Jaiianesc 
will never dare leave the big cities and go into 
the countiy, for they will be destroyed. We 
can always organize the people, arm them for 
struggle, and build our strength and the strength 
of the whole anti-Japanese struggle, on the 
masses of the people. We have done tliis here 
in North Shansi. The Kuomintang has no 
force in these places, and so we can organize 
the jM'.opIe ahmg the entire front and in the 
rear of tlie enemy Wo hav(' already organizcti, 
tiamed and armi'd thousands of them to eondiiet 
partisan warfare, anil we have' hardly bi'gun 
y(‘i We ari' capturing anus and ammunition 
from tli(' Japanese ami iisina these io arm the 
])eopl(‘ rji‘neral Y('n Tfsi-sluin has also given 
us rifles for the peopb'. 

“ The problem of wh(‘tlicr we can save 
Shansi Province, and tln' city of Taiyuanfii, 
from the enc'inv, must ho analyzed from many 
viewpoint*?. On the northern front the enemy 
1 ^ in a bad situation at jiresent because our 
partisan groups are in their rear, cutting all 
their eoinmumcations, capturing all their 
Rui)])lies The enemv must now use airplanes 
to transport food and ammunition to their 
troops, but such transport is limited. They 
cannot transport many thing*? by siK’h means. 

‘^Oiir partisan groups have killed more 
Jajianese in the rear than liave been killed on 
most fronts. Apart; from Pinghsingkwan, whe.r 
wo killed nearly two thousand in one battle, we 
have killed from three to four thousand more. 
Many more have been wounded. This is easy 
work for u.s, and in it wa' liave not even lost a 
Ihousam’ men. The Japanese come rolling 
along on motor Iriieks, unprepared to fight. At 
the front it is not such easy work, for the 
Japanese can use fieldpieces and airplanes 
against the Kuomintang armies which continue 
to fight by positional warfare. 

''On October 18th, et Yenmcnk>van, our 
partisan units just scored e lother victory. Two 
companies of them attacked the enemy airdrome 
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and destroyed twenty-one airplanes. It was 
night and our men did not see the three addi- 
tional planes. So these three escaped. We 
used hand grenades to destroy them. Since 
then ihe enemy lias had a hard time with their 
air])lanes They liave sent about eight here, 
but these fly over from Paotingfu in Hopei, and 
return after bombing. 

“ Our Army attacks the rear of the Japanese 
ceaselessly. We liave now completely cub them 
off from the rear so that they are unable to 
get reinforcements or sup])lies of any kind 
except the limited cpiantities sent by air. 
Because we have cut them off from the rear, 
the 40,000 to 50,000 of them fighting in the 
Smkow region fl80 li north of Taiyuanfu) can- 
not retreat, but must fight forward desperately. 
They must attack at the front, and so they 
have had heavy losses in the last week 
Because of this situation, our norihorn front is 
not in a very bad condition. Our Eighth Route 
Army will not retreat. 

However, the defence of Taiyuanfu 
defiends on the eastern front. If that front can 
liold, tlicn Taiyuanfu is saved If not, then it 
is in a dangerous position. The situation on 
botli ihe Tbinpu and Pinglian railways is, we 
know, very serious. At Ningtsiangkwan, the 
jiass on the railway line leading from ITopei up 
to Taiyuanfu, is also serious. If the enemy is 
victorious there, they can attack us along from 
the ('astern, southwestern and soullu^rn fronts. 
In such a way they can encircle Taiyuanfu. 

Cleneral Yen Shih-shan has jii'-t ordeivd 
our 129(li Division, command('d In Liu Peh- 
cherig, to Ningtsiangkwan, vliere Ihcv are to 
fight i)y positional warfare. This is not at all 
good for our troops Dur troops are relatively 
f(*w in niunlier, and positional warfare is 
suicidal for us. The Japanese also are very 
much afraid of i>artisan warfarf'. They ean 
fight only In po'^itional warfare Nt) Japamisc 
small groups dare attt'mpt partisan warfare 
Tlu'V would be wijied out liy the people. 
Wherev(*r tlu'V go, they must move in large 
group.- C!a^'alry escort the infantry, and tanks 
(‘scori ihcir motor cars. But. we have desiroyed 
them despite this, capturing their tanks and 
nmtor ears. They now openly threaten to use 
poison gas against us. But we are not afraid 
of that eitluir. We are not afraid of their 
airplanes, tlieir tanks, field guns, or their poison 
gas Our tactics are such that none of these 
ean cause much damage to us 

We have learned certain things about this 
enemy. Tlu*y always use a di\naion at least, 
in fighting positional warfare, and they depend 
on big guns, tanks, airplanes, etc. .In every 


30.000 of them, they have only 5,000 to 6,000 
who can fight in hand-to-hand battles. This 
IS their weakpoint. Their ammunition and 
arms are better than ours, however. But their 
use is conditional. In order to use them, they 
must have roads and railways, gasoline and oil. 
They must also liave many, many people to 
trans])ort these things. If we cut their roads 
and kill their (raiisjiorlers, there is no help for 
them. We do not understand why the 
Kuomintang armi(‘s cannot learn this fact, why 
they cannot learn our tactics. The Kuomintang 
armies insist on sticking to tactics that can 
result in nothing but defeat for them. 

The Kuomintang could also use our 
t.acties, but they would have to change the 
elements in the army Only revolutionary 
ek'inents can use partisan warfare with success. 
If soldiers who are not revolutionary, go out in 
small groups without their officers, they merely 
turn bandit and loot and rajx' The one and 
only condition for partisan wiirfare is that the 
troops must be imbued with anti- J apanesc 
r(‘volutionary spirit. But if, in fighting, the 
generals run away and the soldiers n'treat in 
small groups and continue to figlii-, it is quite 
certain that only the most revolutionary 
eh'inents among tlu* soldiers w»!ll contima* the 
struggle. Puch m(*n, if brouglit under our 
l(‘adershii), can be a great force leading to 
vi(*tory. 

General Yen Hsi-slnin gave our army 

10.000 men to tram, but for some unknown 
reason he called them back after ten days and 
si'iit tliem to another front UiuUt the com- 
mand oi the Eighth Route Armv, General Y('n 
Ilsi-shan’s army ('onid also light and be 
victorious ov(*r the Japanese* The* soldiers 
W('re ('Tithusiastic So it is not the soldiers 
cannot fight. It is the Genc'rals 

Wlieii asked if tlie Nanking (Jovernment 
harl given the Eightli Route Army arms and 
ammunition bfdore this army went to the front, 
Chu Teh remarked that Nanking gave them 
no arms at all. They gave some bullets, 
liowever, but most, of their arms and ammuni- 
tion they have had to capture from the 
Jaiianese. General Yen Hsi-shan gave them 
some guns, though few. The medical supplies 
were sufficient for only a couple of wTcks, but 
Avere supjioscd to be for three months. 

“ Nanking has given us almost nothing,” 
Chu Teh said, “ but the Japanese have in- 
voluntarily and unwillingly given us a lot.” 

When asked what he considered the strong 
and weak points of the Japanese, Chu Teh 
replied : 

“Our experience in fighting the Japanese 
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enable me to list these The six strong points 
of the Japanese are, in my estimation, as 
follows : 

“ 1. Their weapons of war are stronger 
than ours, and they can use them 
well. 

. 2 . They can keep their military’' plans 
secret. 

3. They do not surrender their guns, but 
fight until killed. But for this there 
are definite reasons. They do not. 
surrender their guns out of fear of 
death. They have salughtered so 
many of our people, and they are 
engaged in such a savage task of 
coiKiuering our country, that they 
believe we will kill them when wo 
take them captive They also believe 
the propaganda of their officers that 
Cliinese kill all captives There is 
also in some of the divisions the siiiril 
of Bushido. 

4. They can act according to their plans. 

5. When they retreat, they can ndreat 
more quiekly than the Chinese can. 

6. Tliey can bring in reinforcements 
(piieWy. 

Their weakpoiiits are as follows : 

“ (1 ) Their war sjiirit is very low at present, 
especially among the rank and file soldiers. 
(2) Tljeir soldiers also do not want to build 


defence works. (3) Because they arc relatively 
few in comparison with our people, their in- 
telligence service works slowly. TIk'V also have 
the belief that the Chinese can be easily 
defeated, so they \\ork slowly. (4) Another 
weakness is their inability to climb mountains 
as we can (5) One of their main weaknesses 
also is their fear of hand-to-hand battles.” 

In discussing these points, Clui Teh said 
that a majority of the woundi-d of the Eighth 
Route Army were wounded in hand-to-hand 
baltles Without heavy weajions of war, the 
Eightli Route Army jiarti.san units fall upon 
the enemy in haiid-to-han<l l)atlli‘s of life and 
death. Alost of the Japanese they have killed 
have boon killed by hand, though at the famous 
Pinghsiangkwan battle about five hundred of 
the Japanese were killed with hand grenades 
In some battles, the ICighth Route Army h/iv(’ 
used hand grenades as clubs to boat in the 
brains of the Japanese. In tlie many jieasant 
partisan units recently trained ami armed, there 
are only about fiftoiai to twenty rifles in a group 
of a hundred, while the rest are arme*i with 
hand grenades. Th(‘se serve a doiiple purpose 
— ^to hurl at a distance, or as clubs in close 
encounters. Yet with all the hand-to-hand 
fighting of the Eighth Route Army, Chu Teh 
says that the Ja])anes(‘ have not captured one 
man of his army. C'hinese soldiers from othc‘r 
armies who are captured, are kiljod without 
exception 


FIVE MONTHS IN THE STATES ’’ 

By BEI^N CHANDRA I\\T. 


My steamer left- Liverpool in the afternoon, 
but in PVbruaiy, 4 o’clock in England is 
practically evening. After dinner we entered 
the British Channel from the Mersey, and 
almost immediately after I went to my bed and 
fell asleep. At about midnight I woke to find 
that the shif) was not mo\ing. We were at 
anchor, as I found next morning, in the Queen’s 
Town Harbour in Ireland, where she had to 
take the overnight mail from London. After 
lunch it sailed again and entered the high seas. 
The Atlantic is always more or less boister- 
ous; in the winter it is particularly so. And 
I soon found myself in the throes of sea-sick- 


nc.ss, which forced me io keep to my cauin, 
which meant practically tt) my bed, until I 
.Muelt .American soil after passing the Statue of 
Liberty at the mouth of the Hudson. 

One incident of my life on board the 
steamer deserves mention. In those days it 
used to lake about a week to r(*acli New York 
from Liverpool. About the inifldle of the week 
the steward of my cabin came with a present 
of fruits from a fellow' passenger, a lady, who 
askcfl me to put my hand out so that she might 
be .sure that I had rerei\ t ’ her gift. She sent me 
her gift with a friendly greeting — a greeting to a 
countryman of Sw^ami Vivekananda’s from an 
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American who owed her spiritual illumination 
to hull. This was the first direct evidence I 
had of Vivekananda^s influence in America. 

I had not as yet made his personal 
acquaintance. Before to Paramhansa 

Ramakrishna, Vivekananda had been in close 
toucli with the Bralimo Sainaj. He was a 
ref^ular atlendant in our services in the Sadlia- 
ran Brahino Samaj. I think lie was a member 
of the choir of the Samaj, and his help in this 
connection was highly ajipreciated But that 
was during the year when I was working as a 
school master in Sylhet and Bangalore. I had 
no jiorsoniil acquaintance with him when he 
cros'^ed over to America to ail(‘nd the Parliament 
of Religions at (Uiicagcj, wliere he suddenly 
leapt into almost world fame. Befon* his 
apj)(*arance on the phittorm of the Parliament 
of Religions in ('hicago lie was hardly known in 
his own country llis wonderful success as a 
jiowertul orator and defender of the religion of 
Ills peojile had a remarkable n'percussion m 
India, lending a new lorce and insjnration to the 
infant national eonscioiisness among us This 
was practically our first lorcign mission. 

The Brahino Samaj had its foreign d(*lega- 
tioii or dejmiation first lo the United Kingdom 
m the iicTson of Keshub (<huiider Sen, and next 
to both Kngland and America through the 
Rev. I^liai Protap (’liaiidra Mazumdar, KeshubV 
li(‘uienant. 

lUit Keshub’s mes>age w’as really the 
messag(‘ oi a lelormed Unitarian Christianity. 
So also w'as the mc'ssago which Protap Cliandra 
]\Iazumdar delivered to his British and American 
aiidjenees. NciRkt Keshub nor Protap Chandra 
had come in intimate toucli w'ltli the ancient 
tliouglit.s and realizations of their own people. 
They w'ei'O both th(‘ product of the new' edueation 
and illiiiiiinatioii wdiieh our British musters nad 
broiiglit lo Ke.diul) certainly mniressed his 
British audienc('s Ins inspired eloquence and 
his ])(*rsonal magnetism. Prolap Chandra did 
not attain Ki\slnib\s level in either. Keshub 
laid Tio< been to -\iiicrica, and in America 
Prolaj) i-handra W'us the first Indian preacher. 
Protfi]) (''liandra had a fine iircscncc, so had 
Keshub, though of a different character. Protap 
Chandra w'as of a much stronger built than 
Keshub llis straight nose, large eyes, high 
check-l)on(‘s, broad forehead and flow'ing beard 
(Keshub w'as alwuiys clean shaven) gave him 
the e„pi)i*arance ot a Hebrew prophet. He had 
a wonderful capacity of word-painting. His 
diction was more florid than Keshub^s. But bis 
Strongest point was his spiritual imagination 
We find it in his “Oriental Christ/' and more 
particularly in his “ Heart Beats and “ The 


Siiirit of God.’’ These last two were American 
publications, and they secured for their author 
a place among the spiritual teachers of the 
w'orld like Marcus Aurelius, St. Augustine and 
Tliomas a’Kempis. But Protap Chandra only 
Jielped to lift his audience and readers to higher 
reaches of their own familiar thoughts and 
realizations. Tlio essence of his teachings was 
essentially Christian. 

Vivekananda, however, eap(ur(*d American 
imagination by the force of his “ impudent ” 
courage. Kesliub and Protap had b(‘en more 
or less apologetic in their referene.e to 
Hinduism Hinduism, as they kiuwv it, had no 
claims to either superior ('thics or deep spiri- 
tuality. It w^as all practically idolatry and 
polytlioism and caste. This was in those days 
tlie universal judgment of Europe and America 
upon the religion of the Hindus Vivekananda 
first offered a challenge to this universal British 
and American estimate of his national religion 
It look his American audience by surprise. It 
offered ji stupendous shook to their old eonvio- 
tions and jircjudieos. Then* w'as no hesitancy, no 
suspicion of apolog>", no atteniiit to explain 
aw'ay, not the least little trace of any “ infe- 
lionty complex’' in this l)ol\l challenge to 
civilized e()nr(‘i1 in Vivekananda’s message of 
Hinduism lo the erow'dt'd galleries of the 
Parliament of Itcligions. Vivekananda did not 
assign any reason, did not argue his position, 
hut ilehvered his message w'lth soul-oompelhng 
directness and simjflicity, like the ancient seers 
and sagi^s of our ow'n country nr the j)ro])hets 
of the Old Testament, as truths that could not 
possibly be contested or controverted. This 
w'as tlie real secret of Vivekananda's success 
in the Parliament of Religions at Chicago 
this success had an inevitable repercussio/. in 
India, lending a new strength to the Hindu 
religious nwival movement in the country. 

Vivekananda w^as himself at this time in 
America, thougli I did not meet him, because he 
was living then far aw'ay from New York, which 
W'as my headquarters. But the intellectual and 
moral I'ommotion which he had produced in that 
continent, was unmistakable, the first evidence 
of which I had on board the Star liner by which 
I crossed tlie Atlantic. 

When I got up on the deck at New York 
harbour, the unknown friend w'ho had sent me 
the plate of fruits during mv sea-sicknesa, came 
and introduced herself to me as a friend of 
Vivekananda, saying that Vivekananda had 
forged a spiritual bond between her and every 
countiy-man of his Tliough my interpretation of 
Hinduism was hot identical with that of 
Vivekananda’s, and we differed very widely from 
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one another in our estimates of India's mission 
to the modern world, tliis statement of my first 
American acquaintance did my Jicart good and 
helped me to appraise correctly tlie great work 
which Vivekananda had Jicon doing for India 
in the American continent. 

An episode of my landing m New York 
deserves record, as evidence of an asjieet of 
American mentality. America is aggressively 
proud of lier society and administration This 
helped me to pass my luggage without trouble 
through the (customs. T had a lug box of books, 
mostly Sanskrit and Bengalee*, besido my 
wearing apjiarel that was my only heavy 
luggage. And I was asked to pay the cuslomary 
duty on it. I jirotested because* these be)e)ks were 
not meant for sale* lint for my personal usi 
only. They were old boeiks. Bill the custenn- 
officer shook his heael anel said, “ Old or new, 
duty must be paid on it : that was the law.” 
I turned round and said, “ All right, if I must 
pay 1 must; but I I bought Ame*rie*a was a 
civilized and cultured cemniry I am disil- 
lusioned, because it is unthinkable that the 
Government of a civihz(‘el and cultured people 
woulel tax the intellectual instruments of a 
public lecturer ^visiting their sheircs on an 
intellectual and* moral mission” At this tlu 
customs officer at onec passed my luggage 
without asking for any duly 

The National Te*mperaiiee Association of 
New York had unelertaken to arrange for my 
hospitality during my t^nir in the Slate's, on 
temperance work. At Ne‘\v York they had 
engaged a reipm for me in a family hotel in 
West 39th Street. New Yoik is elivided mte» 
two sections, cast and west, by a central avenue, 
called the Maddison Ave‘iiue. This Avenue is 
the inly street in New Yeirk bearing the name 
of one of its prominent citizens. All the other 
streets are designated by mere number. Thus 
struck me as an evidence of the uncomimmiising 
democratic mind of AiiK'nea. When I visiied 
the States, Aincnean soeii'ty was i^wsing 
through a transformation. These family hotels 
were a sign of it. In those liotels pc()])lo livc‘d 
with their families, taking a suite of rooms and 
freeing themselves from the worries of the usual 
domestic life, engaging their own servants and 
doing their own shopping and having their own 
tables. All these were transferred to the 
management of the hotel, vrhere they coukl 
entertain their guests by paying extras for it. 
The privacy of the family life was secured by 
the isolation of their suite of living rooms. In 
all other matters they lived a common life The 
advantage of these family hotdls was that they 
found ample leisure to the housewives of the 


upper middle class families for the pursuit of 
their hobbies or tlie culture of their intellect or 
art sense The unnatural aloofness in wliich 
the Englishman and the Englishwoman holds 
himself or herself in thi' holds and lodging 
houses m London w^as vi'ry agreeably absent in 
New York. In my London appartments I liad 
lived for months together wiihnni. evehanging a 
single w'ord with my co-lodgers whom I was 
constantly meeting in Ihe slairs or tlii‘ entrance 
hall. It was not so in Ami’nca My hotel in 
New York was fairly crowilt'd wli(*n T arrived 
But within 24 hours I found myself on fair 
terms of familiarity with most of my eo-lodgers. 

My first acquaint aiie(* h('re was a gt'nileiiian 
who had been an inmate of this hotel for many 
years As soon as I arrived the manager of 
the hotel asked me if 1 would liki* to go up 
1() my room first or meet a g(‘ntl(‘nuin who had 
been waiting to see me from the time my 
steamer was signalled. Knowing that he must 
have left his business for lliree or four lK)ur^ 
with this obji'ct, naturally I asked the managev 
to immediately take me to him. He was waiting 
111 the* reading room of th(‘ hotel As soon as 1 
eutiTcd he got uj) aiul [lutting forwaid both In'- 
hands gave' me a iiiosl. cordial greet.ing, saying, 
“ Yon come from a gri'iit eounrty, S»r, you are 
ji r(‘presenlative ot a gri'at nation, who are 
destined to be tli(* tejo'lii'is of ilie world.” Tins 
enthusiastic grceling almosi took my breath 
away. My first idea was that he must be a 
oiscjph* of Vivekanaiula, a eoiiveri lo our ne<»- 
Tlmdiijsm, of ivliieh Vivekanaiula ^vas an apostle 
in America. I have an in-tniclive mistru.st of 
the judgmenl of eonvi*rh But before long I 
discovered I hat tliis neiv fru'iid ol iniTU* w^as not 
a disi iple of Vivi’kanaiula nor a convert to 
Hindui.^m. He ^vas a loval nu'rnlier of the 
American Presbyterian cliureh. In laot, when 
he found tliat 1 w'as leetiiriiig on tin* n‘ligioii of 
tlio Bralimo Saniaj, eiitieising orlliodox ('hnstian 
doctrines and dogmas, he openly condemned my 
])n)pagan(la, saying that my place w^as not in 
America but m my own country, wliere I must 
work for the einaiieipation of my people to 
qualify them for di-eharging their high mission 
as teachers of the modern world lie told me 
that with a view to disehargi* tins gr(*at mission, 
people of India must be able to “ look 
civilized humanity horizontally into the face.” 
This expression struck me as original. He ex- 
plained himself by adding that the world would 
not receive its lessons, however true or lofty 
tliese might be, from a slave Our first duty 
therefore was to work for bo liberation of our 
country from the British voke. Until we had 
achieved this, we had no business in America. 
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This gratlcinan had a romantic story in his 
life. He was uniiiarncd, hut; was attached to 
a lady wlio had already pass(‘d the first flush 
of her youth and was quite, middle-aged like 
himself. They had been attached to one 
another for a very long time, the lady herself 
earning her own living in New York. Both 
were living in the. same hotel, tending one 
another during their lighter ailments, the lady 
looking aft(T the comforts of her friend with the 
loyalty and tenderness of a devoted wife. They 
took their meals at tlu* same table, and spent 
theii leisure together in common studies or 
recreations. The gentleman was, I think, a 
stock-brokei ; and the lady, a school teacher. 
Theirs was an example of plantonic friendship, 
such as I Inid never come across in actual life. 
Their life in lii.? hot(‘l was an absolutely open 
life, and the bnath of scandal never touched it. 
Their co-lodgers in the hotel only admired and 
enjoyed their romance 

My first day in America had anothci 
])leasant surprise for me. In the evening while 
going to dinner, I hoard scunc one calling me 
from behind ■ “ Is this Mr. Pal from India ? 

I turned and saw a stately Romanesque matron 
far advanced in age but still preserving the 
memories of her earlier b(‘auty of form, walking 
b(‘hind leaning on the anus of a younger 
companion She came up to me and ejrtending 
Ijer hand greeted me with great cordiality, 
saying that she had heard that I had come to 
this hotel and wanted to make my acquaintance 
and invited me to her table. Thus commenced 
a fiiendship the ini'inones of which live green in 
my mind even to<lay after a lajiso of mure than 
thirty ye/irs She was more than 85 when 1 
first met her, and must have long passed ov<t 
to the othei side But slie has not as yet 
passed out ol my mind II(ts also was a sad 
romantic story. Married at the age of 19 she 
lost her husband on the first day of her honev- 
moon He had gone out for a morning ride, 
and le^.s tlian an hour later hih dead body was 
brought on a dof)r torn otT from its hingt's b\ 
kindlv i.dghbours llis horse had shied and 
thro\^ing him olT on his head had killed him 
outrignt The blow ciushod the young bride, 
and wuliin six months as a re.<uU of continuous 
wc‘(‘ping she lost Iut sight. Tune heals every 
wound, however dee]) and heart-rending. Time 
helped also to dull the edge of her bereavement. 
Tlio lady liad to look out for her future; and 
in tlie ho))e of making lierscdf useful in life she 
took her admission into an institution for the 
blind. For three years I think she lived there; 
and had tlie second romance of her life in her 
intimacy with a fellow student, who recovered 


llis eye-sight, and went back to liis home in 
Palestine with a promise to soon return to 
claim his blind fiancee. He never returned, 
lie was a Jew, and his fiancee lived, I think 
to the end of her day, in the hope of his 
return, so firm was she in her faith in the man. 
Another idea possessed her mind- Phe believed 
evidently on the testimony of her sixtK sense 
tliat her lover would come bark to America, 
when the Government of the United States would 
introduce Gold Currency and the American 
green backs,*’ the popular name of AracTican 
paper currency, would be converted into yellow. 
And when he came he would come as a multi- 
millionaire, a master of finance In the mean- 
time, even whih’ she was in the* institution for 
the blind she turned her hand to literature, 
tr>Mng to earn her living by her pen. Her first 
book was Alice, the story of the romance of 
a blind girl. With the publication of this short 
story, the history of her own life also came to 
be widely known; and the background of real 
romance which it supplied to her first work, 
made it a fairly good seller Since then she 
had been living by h(*r pen Other stories 
followed; one of which was the stor>^ of her 
second romance. It w\as as ap author of fair 
repute that she w^as living at that time in tlio 
family hotel where I met her in New York 
She had a secretary and amenuensis, wdio was 
almost like a daughter to lier Tliese two made 
a small family; and I found a friendly welcome 
to their table in my hotel As long as I w^as 
in this New’ York family hotel, I had my meals 
in their company, and they attenejed almost all 
my public functions in New York and its 
neighbourhood. 

My first public function m the States was 
a reception organized by the National Teiiper- 
anee Association. There were welcome speeches 
to wdiich I liad, of course, to reidy. It was a 
fairly wxll-attended meeting, which broke up 
after 9 p.m. As I came out of the hall, I 
found a group of men standing on the road. 
The Boer War was then going on, and was the 
talk of the whole world. Neither in England 
nor in America did I affect European dress, 
necktie and bowler or toj) hat, but went about 
in my coat and clioga and a turban of yellow 
silk. This strange dress of mine became an 
objc‘ct of wonder to the group of Americans on 
the street. Someone seeing me cried out, “ Gee I 
Kruger ! ” But they did not cause any annoy- 
ance to me, though this simple incident gave 
birth to a legend of my first niglit’s experience 
in the streets of New York Mr. Caine wrote 
to the Indian paf»ers, the Amrita Bazar PatHka 
and another English daily published from 
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Madras of whicli he was at that time the 
London correspondent, that I had been niobbeit 
in the streets of New York by a (Towd tha+ 
followed mo calling me “ Kruger.’^ 

As in England, so also in America, my 
temperance engagements did not bring me into 
contact wdth the really cultured sections of the 
community. The siijiiiortiTs of the tem})(Tance 
cause were mostly nai row-minded Non-Confor- 
mists For the first few weeks I liv(*d m 
New York, going to and from for my temperance 
lectures m its neighbourhood 

Tlic colour sense is v(Ty strong in the whit(' 
jiopulation of the Stales, liut only on one 
occasion in a neiglibouring Stale of N{*w York. 
New .Icrsey, was I insulted by a group of low 
class Americans while walking from tlu' .'station 
to the place of my meeting. Otherwise*, n(*ith(*i‘ 
in iny hotel nor in the streets of New York nor 
in any other town which I visited was I ever 
taken for either a Negro or a Alulatto, the only 
two classes of the Aiiu'ncan population who an* 
socially untouchables like our pai'iahs And my 
American friends oftentimes assured me that it 
w’as impossible lor any one to mistake uk* for 
eitlier liesules m tlie Kasteru Stat('s the colour 
.s(‘iisf* was mucli less keen than in the Scaitlieru 
States which luuLboen the eerntre of the Ameneau 
Civil War (»ver the Negro (pi(*^1ion But (‘V(*u 
in the Eastern States tlie so<‘ial deavago betwe(‘n 
the white and the eoloured was marked ami 
<‘ven eruel. No Negro or Mulatto eould b(* 
servc'd in any public restaurant patronized by 
the white men. Neitlujr in Now York nor in 
Boston did I ever meet a Miigle Ni'gro or 
Alulatto in any eating ])]ace patronized by tlie 
white Ame'!ricaiis. The Negroes were tin* 
attendants in all these places, but they w’oiild 
not entertain any Negro guest, whatever iniglit 
be nis position, culture or character. Tlic 
Negroes liad tlieir own eating lu)u.s('s or 
restaurants, mostly situate in th(*]r quarter of 
tlie town. Like our Madras towms or village^ 
wh(*re the Brahmins live ajiart from tlu* panah'^ 
or panrhamas, in tlie American cili(‘s the w’liite 
population also lived apart from tin* 
Negroes. 

When I went to Boston on a wa'ekV lecturing 
tour in the city and its neighbourhood, I heard 
a pitiful story of a Negro of culture and posit icai 
who had built at considerable expense a house 
in one of the suburb of the city. My host was 
himself a resident of it. This suburb was then 
just growing, and he pointed out to me an 
empty house in front of his owm which had bc<‘ii 
built by this Negro gentleman He removed to 
it with his family, but found ^it impossible to 
live in it for more than a few months. None 


of their neighbours would exchange a single 
word wdtlh him or his wdfe; even their children 
were shunned as social lepers by the children of 
their w’hitc neighbours. No man (»r woman can 
live in this social isolation in an atmosphere of 
unremitting and studied insult of tlieir neigh- 
bours, and this Negro lamily had to remove 
from tlicir liousc, and evidently as a pumsliment 
for their imimdent social amliitioii no one wais 
found cither to rent- or buy that liousc 

Travelling up and down tlic States, I never 
louiid a single Negro jiassengcr m what might 
b(‘ called liy us the upper elas^e*^ oi a raihvay 
carriage. In America there is only om* class of 
raihvay carnage, corresponding to our third. 
But they have managed to got out of this 
deiiHicratic arrangement w'llh the hc’lp of special 
l^irlour C-ars and Sleeping Cars. Tlicse Parlour 
(•ars arc not owmed by the railway comiianies, 
but belonging to the Pullman (-ar Conqiany, 
wdiich by arrangement wdth tlie railway 
companies Jiavc tlieir cars attached to the mon* 
important trains ''Fhc railways book only one 
class of jiasscngcrs, but by s(‘curiiig scats or 
beds m the Pullman Cars on jiaymcnt of mi 
extra fee one may avail oneself of tlu* luxuiies 
of the Pullman Car For day journeys and 
short distances they give you an easy chair 
cushu)nc<l and a small tabh* and ])rovi(lc an 
attendant who l>ririgs you from the dining car 
w’l]atev(*r you may WTjit, drink or food In 
tlics(* Pullman f\'irs travelling up and dviwm the 
States during my five months sojourn then* I 
ne\er met a singh* Negro or Mulatto passenger. 
So rigid is the social boycott cif Negro(‘s and 
Mulattos by tlu* white ])i)pulaiion of tlu* States 
that even those among the former wdio can pay 
for the extra charge do not earc to us(* ttu*m 

T hed one curious expori(*nce while travelling 
once from Boston to N(wv York in a Parlour 
Car Lt*aving New^ York imm(*diately after 
breakfast, I had to take mv lunch in this car; 
and seeing in tlie menu “ jiicklod mangoes'* my 
heart leapt with joy at the jirospect of testing 
mangoes, tlu* favourite fruit of my country, in 
that distant land. How great, liow^ever, w^•ls 
my disappointment, when having called for this 
rare delicacy, T found, wdien it w\'is brought to 
nu*, that it w'as not mango at all but pickled 
cucumbers! 

The American dietary, I found, was somc- 
w’hat different from the English dietary. For 
one thing, the Americans take a lot of more 
vegetables tlian the ICnglish and a much larger 
variety of dishes. The usual vegetable in 
England are cabbage, cauliflower and turnip 
w'ith vegetable marrow in s '^son and spinach. 
In America I found, in dddition to these, 
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stewed corn or maize as well as a very 
fine and very small species of rice; these 
are really similar to what we know a-: 
ragi in southern India. All vegetables are 
served, however, always with a pat of butter 
In New York besides the familiar fishes placed 
on the table in England, I found our own hilsa, 
the Americans call it “ shad,*' winch has the 
same form and the same multiplicity of fiiu' 
bones and the same flavour as our own favourite 
fish. The hiha is not found in Madras or 
Bombay, it is found in Sind in ilie Indus m its 
lower reaches. It is called by our Sindhi 
friends Balia fish and is considered by them 
as a great delicacy. TIkj American cookery is 
also richer than the English cookery In fac(, 
what we know as Englisli cookery except roast 
beef or ham or mutton is not English but really 
French as everv'' menu in all high class hotels 
testify. The American cookery is richer and of 
a HHMT varied character than English 
cookery. 

As regards drinks, the Americans are not, 
like Iho Englisli, great tea drinkers. They drink 
their tea not witli milk nor steaming hot, but 
cold, frc(iuently iced, flavoured with slices of 
lemon. Another peculiar American habit is 
that they rarely or never drink plain water, but 
use ice in their water in the eoldest season of 
the year. Ic('s uni also found almost always 
with their desserts Judging from my experience 
it seemed to me that the Ainerieans do not 
consume ns much strong drink as the natives of 
Europe. It may be that my connection with 
the Nh‘\v Ytu'k lVmp(’ranee Association and mv 
posiiioii as a teinpiM’unce lecturer <lid not bring 
me into contact with the class of peoxile who 
are used to alcoholic beverages. 

The Americans arc, however, great coffee 
drinkers. There were no tea-shops in New 
York, but one found decent C()iTe,i‘-shoj)s almost 
at every coriiei And the American coffee wuth 
whipped cream is really something very delect- 
able. These coffee-shops, wdieii I visited the 
States, were replacing the saloons rapidly. 


show’ing the progress of the teetotal habit 
among all classes of its population. 

The great height of American buildings 
earned for them the appellation of sky- 
scrapers. The liotel where I was put up in 
New' York w'as, however, only three stones high 
with a garret making the fourth story, and there 
w'as, therefore, no lift provided for us. In 
most of tin*, other buildings in New York they 
had lifts. The mechanism of the lift had not 
as yet been perfected, and accidents w'cre not 
very rare either. One particularly bad accident 
was reported in the papers wiiile I w'as in 
New' York. A lift in one of the sky-scrapers 
suddenly broke dow’ii and was stuck wnth its 
passengers midw'ay belw’('en one floor and 
another. And the unfortunate men and women 
spent an exceedingly bad hour confined in their 
lift until means were found to rescue them. 

As regards the American mind, one thing 
that struck me most was its comparative free- 
dom from the bondage of old ideas and tradi- 
tions. The American people seemed to me to 
have all the door and window's of their soul 
abt!.olutely open to Cod’s free light and air. 
'Pliey w'crc more receiitivc to new ideas than the 
conservative Englishmen and Englishw'oinen. 
Except the one besetting prejudice against 
colour, the AiiKTican peoyile bad really no other 
prejutlices and very few^ propoesessions. They 
w'ere lice also from the conceit of sujierior 
civilization; that is a very unattractive feature 
of the general English character. On the whole, 
the Americans, particularly their w'omen, are 
more devoted to intellectual pursuits than their 
cousins on the other side of the* Atlantic.. It 
did not take me long to discover this peculiar 
frail «>f the higher classes of American society. 
The men toiletl from morning to evening to 
make money, and their w'omcnfolk instead of 
spending their time in shopping or society small 
talks engaged fht'msclves in the pursuit of 
litcTature and the fine arts. It is the women 
of America w'ho kept up the cultural life of 
that continent. 



ELECTROCOLTURE t ITS THEORY AND APPUCATION 

By SWAM! BEVANANDA 


. ElectrocultuiKi SR conceived by its author 
Dr. Nehru, i.c.s., is tlie science of capturing and 
harnessing cosmo-mdio-maguetic energy and 
applying it to\yards the solution of problems 
that are engaging the attention of tiic social 
workers, village reeon-<truct.ionists and the ad- 
ministrators who lia\e the well-being of the 
piddle at hear^ Its laboratory aspect may 
baffle the orf.ho^x electrician and the biologist. 


so struck with the bold oiigiuality of the cx- 
IMjrimcnts suggestive of infinite ix»ssibiliti<>s — all 
for tlie good of iimnkind — -that lie resolved to 
make a special pilgiiniage to Maiupuri, U. P. 
with a view to study the theory of Eleetroeul- 
tui’c and its varied apidieatious on Plant, 
Animal and Human live- ami also iheir 
bearings on the socio-ceonomienl life of the 
Indiau villages. Accordingly the jm’scnl article 



Sparking the anima] 


but its praeiieal methods laid down by Dr. 
Nehru after a great deal of theorising an<l ex- 
periments are so marvellously simple that even 
the dullest villager can put them into oi)eration 
at almost no costs. And yet its results are no 
leas astounding and far-retiching. It has been 
more widely known and practiscul in tli'* 
Western and Far Ea^1ern CkmntrieB than in the 
land of its birth, but ofjate some infonnation 
has been filtering through the columns of 
vernac ul ar jo urnal s^i , T he present writer was 

1. Ottc pitA, article i|g>eated in the May number of 


is based not on hearsay repmts but on ]n'rson*tl 
observations of a number of farms and gardens, 
various exj)ennn‘nts that have not yet reaelied 
their tina^ stage but neviMllieless fraught with 
jiossibilities and also tlie official records of the 
Fruit Gro\\erR’ Assoeiatuni, Mainpun 

Dr. Neliru, ulio conceived aud workc<l out 
this idea cannot be more af)tly introduced to 
the reading public tlmn in the words of Sir 
Stanley Reed,2 the lal^^ Editor of The Tinu s of 
India, who writes : ‘‘‘ A \l '■dinguished Indian 

2. Sir .Sianlcy Reed*a Foiuwoni to Dr. Nehru^a 
Men and Money in Muscovy^ 
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administrator told me that Dr. Nehru, 
made him feci humble minded. The range of 
liis interests was so wide, the catholicity of his 
knowledge so embracing that he despaired of 
keeping abreast of him.” Once a Professor of 
Physics at Allahabad University, then a winner 
of a Doctorate at Berlin, then a successful 
candidate for the Indian Civil Service, now 
Collector and District Magistrate of Mainpuri, 
Dr. Nehru does not let his administrative work 
overshadow his real life-work i. e , the amelio- 
ration of the Indian masses and for that matter 
of the whole human family through Electro- 
culture. His scientific knowledge brought him 



Note the difference between treated 
and untreated arhar tree 


honours. Continental Universities bestowed on 
him honorary degrees. The Indian Science 
Congress elected him President of the Agricul- 
tural Section. The Advisory Board of the 
Imperial Council of AgncuHural Research 
received him as a member. But these are only 
his external functions. The real Dr. Nehru is 
to be seen when he is in the midst of villagers. 
He is nothing if not intensely human. Electro- 
culture is the breadth of liis hfe, the mistress 
of his iifTections. He has the enthusiasm of a 
lover, the vision of an idealist and intense love 


for all living beings. His residential bungalow 
is freely visited by sufiferers of all descriptions 
and wlierever he pitches up his camp during his 
official tour in the rural areas, there becomes a 
regular mela of men, women, children and eyea 
poultry birds, seeking relief from various bodily 
troubles. This mucli for the progenitor of the 
science and now we pass on to its theoretical 
and practical details. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that 
living organisms consist of life cells. Each cell 
has its own nucleus and surrounding proto- 
plasmic matter. And as long as there is an 
activity of the life process, there is also a 
corresponding ariivity in the electrical condition 
of the cell. In other won Is, where there is 
cellular activity there is also electrical activity 
and vice versa. So any cause that lends to 
activate or retard cellular function activates or 
retards the current of electricity operating in 
that ]iarticular cell; and if by any process 
electric energy within a life cell is stimulated. 



Sterile pap>a tree after 
Electroculture 


it results in the corresponding stimulation in the 
activity of that cell and ultimately in the whole 
organism to which the aforesaid cell belongs. 
This is of course the basic idea underlying all 
the ramifications of Electroculture. It cannot 
bo claimed as a new discovery of Dr. Nehru. 
Electricity has been for a long time applied in- 
the industrial, agricultural and healing opera- 
tions. The therapeutic value of electricity has 
been recognized and there has sprung up 
clinical centres in all civilized countoies using 
electricity as a healing agency. But they 
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depend upon teelinical skill of a high order and 
the use of costly machines and instruments 


Indian. He began his experiments with costly 
ajiparatus but his natural bent of mind which 


which make them inaccessible to the poor. It was tuned to the needs of the masses was urging 
was reserved for Dr. Nehru to bring about the 












n 
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Planlain duster 
betore Electroculture 

same results in a very simple manner by 
instruments more simple so that modern 
niac'hino-minded section will raise their eye- 
brows in wonder. His methods are a imirvcl 
in simplicity and economy and yet the results 
as Ichtcd and verified by responsible scientists 






Plantain cluBter after 
Elect rocullure 

him to discard the costly and complex in favour 
of tlie clinap and simple. So from costly 
generators and insulators he has come down to 
iiistrumonts so cheap as the poorest villager in 
In*lia can buy anti so simple as ttic dullest head 
can operate. ' They are to Dr. Nehru what the 
Charka and the carding bow are to Mahatma 












W 




Electrocultured oianges 
and tomatoes 


Giant radisli 


of the day are so prolific as to break all past Gandhi. Tlie readCT must 

records anxious to know what instramenM aim 

Dr. Nehru always thinks in the terms of working methods are. r*icy 
the masses. His genius is characteristically carded motor car magneto, a piece or two of 
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In<lia rubber cut off troiii iJil inotc)r cur tubes, uud was j^nuliiully led on by the lo|j;ic of facts 
a .M’cond-htuid chicken wire-nettiim ami a fev that caiiu* within his ran«;e of observations to 
iron wiies strunji with ji.lass bea<ls liardly worth ixtcnd tlie sysii'ui to animals and then to 
a i)ic»' ’ Tlie<i‘ aie Ins mstnnuents and his human beinjis. Ills tlieory is that a jacket 
laboratory as wide a^ tlu' w'orld With thesi* consisting ol chicken w ire-n(‘ltinj> of 4 incli(\s 
rude implemenis this wizaid work- wondei-- to (t jucli(‘s in width and lon^ onou^;h to bi* 
In I he word- <il‘ Sir John Itu^'Sidl, who ]at<'lv coiled lound the trunk ol a tre(‘ at its base 
\iMt(d Mainpun, “ lb* has elecli'ified thi' A\hnli‘ touchinj^ its loots will 1)V itself form an *(d(*ctric 
distiict. And tmii‘ i- not lai ofl whi'ii tla lield for tli(‘ inflow of radio-magnetic energy 
.gospel ol I'J(*ct rocultui e wall fiml wide accept- I'lii-* wall altiact and cajiture the aforesaid 
aiic(‘ What it- repeicu— lon^ on aar'culture eneriiV, w'liich tlu* 1iei‘ will absorb and utilize 
and Hade will be, time ahiiie i-an tell lor I in* puri)o-j‘ ol stimulating and sustaininji 

It will be dilficult lo c«nid<‘n-e within tin* it.- jirovvth, will be passed on to every tissue 
compa— ol oni‘ aiticle all wliat this Electro- and will be ultimately (*onv<Tted into repro- 
cuHuie ha- «hme or claim- I.) d(» Without ducli\'(‘ emaav endowinjJi the tna* Avitli richc^’ 
aomL». into the details it will he enouy.h for tin' iiowca*.- and fruit- Tn supphanent this jacket 



Siik marc ini.ln ... ,in„.ni .jV Iicaimcni 


|)urpo-e ni tin- aiticle to pieseid m a eouci-t* 
iorm what it has achuwi'd lu tlii diieelurii ot 
ludpma bioIo«*ieal y^rowlli, slice all hie - 
ve;j!.i-f :ihle, ammal or human fall- umler one 
cate:, nry Vnd tlu-reloi-e it is -elf-(widenl that 
tin leehnif|U(* o| stnmilatm^ and su-iaininji 
m'mvtii ami retaidin^ decay m all the thie'e 
strata (d' Jite mu.st witli the ('\ce])tion ol souc' 
vaiiation-' be l)as<(| on a eommon principle 

It Jia- brM'u aln'arly said that all life a 
nianite-itariou of (ha-tin* encr<y workiiii: m 
throujili and around hiv cells and ibereiove 
I’JleetroeuItniT which is an application of 
ehctrieity and (.’osino-radio-ma^^Metic ener^^y 
ecpially appiieafde lo vey:et;dile, animal ‘and 
human lite. 

At first Di. Nehru stark-d with Plant life. 


ami to -ecun* belt(*r result-. Dr. Nelirii naann- 
memls irn^alion by electrifymp. or as lie call- 
n A^askari-cil water, after it- discovered' 
-Mr Aaaskar oj Iknubay dlii- eau be easily 
pre|direil by iiiserlinjL; one end of an insulated 
w'lie m an eaitheii jar ami tlu' oilier end to be 
attached to lh(‘ miuirn'to and working* it with a 
wooden handle. A tew' I unis of the handle are 
(•noui»li to emit a spark and one* spark is enough 
lo eleetrilv tlu* wat(*r in the big jar and make 
an eidire ehangi* m its |)roperlies.’ In tins way 
not only n jar but wells, tanks and even flowing 
canals can 1)(‘ (aisily elf‘ct rifled and used for 
irrigation imriioses T(, give furtlier stimula- 
tion to w’eakem*d rir decayed vegetalfle tissues 
occasional sparking witli the aid of the magneto 
is another Hfif'acious remedy. In case of de- 
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^ji k lioiH’ walPi (o clniik. I)i Mt'lini slaniliiifi al fic n^'ol 


I'jiying bran('lM*> n ihiii ('('liar 

«*i(t{icli(‘(l to tli(‘ root of tli(‘ bnoiclj will anv^t 
\{^ (U‘(*ay and tlu' bi’ancli will be called back 
to lilc. Ill case t)f f'rani" and ibi tiial maltia 
in case of aU seed> and seedlinii.^ they are In be 
soaked nir^^fiaskansed water for an hour and 
llien with India rubber p.l()vef on th(‘ liaiid 

will^yyl touchinfi, them with bau' hands Thl^ 
IS in brie] the ontliiK' oi lOlectrocuUnie in it'* 
ajiplication to tlie l^lant life but the lesiilt' 
wliich the \Nnt('i has discerinMl in the 

farms and ^aidc'us in and amnnd iMampun are 
worth all the trouble of ^oinj» tluae aiifl "etan^ 
them with one’s own eyes, for to sia* is to 
))eli(*ve. Tlie most notable f(*fitures may lie 
briefly summarised as follows * 

(1) Thf fcrowtii of lliu plant Im*< o nit's rnoie vipnon^. 

<2) Tht* JeavfR htTome r,( Iwi Jii (olniir. 

(3) The prsis mirh as aphis, and Malui aie nthei 
immcdiatelv killed oi frij'hlened awa>. 

(4) The fruits are ?trong enough to wilh'^lainl 
fatonn and hail-siones 

(5) The fruits are Jiiggei, rithei in pulp and inon* 
delicious. 

(61 The ini'iease in the yield is estimatrd to 207? 
to 25% if all the afmesaid methods ate applied 

(7) Quickei sprouting. 

<8) Early, late and unseasoital friictiiiration. 

f9) Reviving of the decaying and almost dried out 
treas. 


(im Harii'n i\a>>tr lands hii\ bei'n re<]jimed and 
ate now hidoinmg willi vcgrtatioii. 

tilt In « JM of finds not hut two to three 

(lojis hd\ ‘ been obi. lined 

t12) Klota. not glowing in u pmlinilar zone or 
«iltitiid«* havi bcM'ii (oriipelled to grow. 

This Miiiud^ almost like a fairy tale, for 
htirlieulliiri.sts (‘(jiiippc'd with all that th(‘ 
motiern physictil sciences ean liriiif^ to tlie aid of 
a^rieulluie have not bt*en able to setmre sncli 
brilliant result'^ m mi .sliorl a timt‘ and here in 
a backward di-‘lncl ol T. P. a levenue officer 
is woikiini. ah thcM' v\onders and changing tlie 
A\holc face ol I Ik* land witli an old second-hand 
imitineto and leaching the nitU* illiterate peas- an 
1o do (lie same ’ In Mampnri this little flung 
ol a magiudo is tla' talk of the tlay and si) 
maivdloiis are us achievements that those who 
came to scoff have nauaJiuil to pray. 

C’.'l Noel, the Dneelor iif the Agriculture 
and Allied Industries, N A\ V P., has con- 
duet(*d experiiniaits at tip* (lovernmont Fanii, 
Peshawar, on fruit trees and grains on tin* lines 
indicated by Dr Nehru and in ord(T to help 
the over-se(‘ptieal reader to realize' wdiat has 
been said m the foreueiing paragrajih, I am 
fpioting at lengtli iroin .he official reports of 
Col. Noel and leave* tlie reaeler to judge for 
himself ; 
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(Report hatj® Qth July, 1937) 

“An orchard of poach troo» consisting uf 28 linos 
of 4 Iropfl each was chosen for a jacketing experiment, 
each plot consisted ol 'a line of 4 trc<*s, ilu* four treatments 
were : 

(1) Jacketing trunks (2) Jacketing the trunk and 
branches and (3) Jacketing the branches (4) Control." 

“A similar experiment was carried nut on another 
orchard of 28 lunes of 5 trees in each. Each plot consists 
of -a line of 5 trees. 

Average yield per tree 

(1) Jacketed trunks .. 187 lbs 

(2) Jacketed trunks and liranehes . . 172 His. 

(3) Jacketed branches alone . . 142 lbs. 

(4) Control . . 14 S Ihs. 



Turnips 

Electrucultured and iintreaied 



Sugar-cane improved 
by Eiectrociiltnie 


3. It means thnt the plant has been given no 
treatment whatsoever. 


In another place he writes : 

^"This year the average yield uf control was 25 lbs 
(plums) and jacketed trees 35 lbs. 

Grain 

Yield per acre 

(a) Control 2,843.89 lbs. 

(h) Treated and sown with rubber gloves 3,421.97 lbs. 
tr) Treated and sown wilboiit gloves .. 3,3.54.52 lbs 

Summtirising tlto results hr observes : * " 

“ Gram yield per acre has increased 20.4 per cent due 
to treatment. The increase drops to 1.9 per cent when 
lubber gloves are not used.” 

Again the same officer remarks : 

“ A method of increasing the yield 

which is extraordinarily cheap and simple and yet 
vBective is that of Elertrocidture advocated by 
l*rof. Nehru, I.C.S., now (Collector of Mainpuri. Well, 
beheve me or not this treatment has given the astonishing 
result of a 30 per cent increase in yield. . . . The cost 
IS neghgihle.^'^ 



Elcciroculturcd and untreated brinjals 


Now h'1 US bestow a flying glance to whal 
KIe<*lroculi.ure hits aehi(*ved for the brute 
creation. If milch cattle arc given Agaskarised 
water to drink and if their food be previously 
soaked in i.lie same kind of water, the yield of 
milk v’lll increase by 257c^' They will look 
bettor, work harder, will be less susceptible to 
disease', and live longer. Ghee prepared from 
such milk is finer and is sold at a higher rate 
say Ite. 1 1o Rs. 2 per maund. To poultry 
farmers Electroc.ulturc is a blessing. Eggs 
sjiarked hatch l(K>7o and grow to 50% better 
birds. Hens if given electrified water to drink 
lay more eggs and also for longer period. 

It is not easy for a layman like the 
present writer to review what Electroculture 
• 

4. The italice are his. 
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Arhar tree liefore and after 
Electrociilture 


Camel having a drink of 
Electrified water 


has done for human beings. But varied ex- As for instance Eleetrifii 1 Water is found to 
periments have been undertaken to measure poss<‘Ss germicidal propcriies so much so that 
and estimate its potentialities which even at a Frencli medical man named Dr. Lakhovsky 
fitage are pronounced to be innumerable, claims ^to have sueoessfully treated a case of 
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It scorns to pofifiKbs fl efficacy for 
nervouiii troubles, insomnia, paralysis, scor- 
fetiftgs, lunacy and many other maladies. 
^J'J^ple who came on their crutches arc said to 
fj'jiave gone back on their legs. Paralysed and 
• palsied limbs are made to function again. For 
vl^oplc suffering from hleeplessness Dr. Nehru 
..prescribes the use of necklaces made of one, 
',two or more thin iron wires sti'ung with glass 
\beads and juitting glass or rubber pieces under 
"iMtch bed jiusts. This simple device is worth f\ 

Consideration of space forbids me to dwell 
at length on the manifold aspects of Electro - 
culture. Dr Neliru has been applying it for 
his Rural Uphfl Sclieim*, (‘very feature of which 
bears the iinjiress of its Miithor’s originality. 

‘ His Ideal Vilhige well, Ideal Hovel, manure 
Cart and a lot of othei* tilings are so novel and 


from the utilitarian point of view so valuable 
that the present writer feels that he owes it to 
himself and to the reading public, to write bTu 
length on each one of them at some future date. 
But one common thread runs through all and 
every one of them and that is wliat distinguishes 
Dr. Nehru from the rest. It is his knact or 
rather gift of reducing to simplest and chcepest 
form wlial others make cojiiplcx and costly and 
thus bringing -it within the reach of the poorest 
villager without taking away a tithe of its real 
value. He has the intuition to dive down into 
the heart of things and visualise at a flash what 
others take a long time to understand. 
Readers interested in village problems will do 
well to pay a visit to Mainpuri and they will 
learn by personal experience a great deal more 
than what has been possible to compress willim 
the space of this article. 


GERMANY 

The Eifel Mountains 

By JDY WRIGHT 


Gekman’i. The Rhine, Bavaria, and the Blaek 
Forest. These are the IlireH* districls whicli 
eomprise thi' average liorKlay-maker’s Germany. 

After these three, what then ? 

Gc'vmany is by no means exliniisted as a 
holiday land, even \\lien one knows every inch 
of the Rhine, every peak in thohe magnificent 
.Bavarian Alps, and ev(*ry ghuh and village of 
the Blaek Fon I, 

There an* many oth(*r i‘(|ually t'lichanting 
districts waiting 1o be discoviaed. One might 
explore tin* Harz Moiudaiiis, scene of Grimm’s 
fairy tale>, or tiie lovely Baltic Coast w'llh its 
silver Muids .‘-trctching back to the ])inewoods 
of Mecklenburg, or a most interesting lour eouhJ 
be made to the mediawal Franconian' towns, 
Nuremberg, Rotlicnburg, Dinkelsbiihl, and 
Nordlingeia which have remained unchanged for 
five eenjturies. 

But’’ there is one tiistrict which seems pre- 
-em5nr.ntly suitable for the visitor. This is th<5' 
Eifel. A li^e-lpiown range of lovely w^oodod 
hills lies btjtween the Rhine- and T^loselle rivers 
and t)ie Belgian frontier— mosi ^ily aceesu 
sible iiart of Genna^ for yiaitbrs going^on from 
Great Britaiit * ^ V . 


Cologne ifi the jumping-nff groiintl. The 
ideal thing would be to take one’s own ear. 
But this is not essential. TraiiA^^d buses 
serve the district adequately. Set^Vjt from 
Cologne to Coblenoe along the l)anks\of the 
Rhine, either by train or by car. Bwh >,the 
railway an^ the I’oad hug the river bank nearly 
all the way, and a fine view can he had of the 
vine^clad ■ Castellated banks of the river. Tn 
CoJdcrce a joumey up to Elirenbrtdt.'itein, the 
old fortress beside tiie river should he. made, 
From the ten'nce one looks down ujion the 
donfluenee of the Rhine anti the Moselle. 

Coblenee is a pleasant town with terraces 
along the riverside, gay cafes and the light- 
hearted atmosphere, wliieh characterises the 
Rhineland generally. 

From C-oblenee one might follow the 
Moselle Valley. Again the railway and the 
road run close beside the river. Both will take 
one-tlirough the lovely little townlcts of Coehem, 
Bullay, Traben-Trarbach and Bcmcastel-Cucs, 
to Trier, the Old Roman city of Treves, 
dominated by thfi Porta Nigra, the wonderful 
old gateway datini^ from 275 ad. 

Trier is a vetrtlaible treasure.bouBe of «ati- 
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Burg Ellz The west front of the The Roman gateway <275 A. D) in Trier 

on the river Moselle Cologne Cathedral in the ancient city of Treves 



The of Berlin from ai? 



\ vif‘v\ Ilf Kiiinirruli in llir Khinelurul 



The spues and fi»wers nf Aachen 
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quity. It is also the capital of the Moselle cabarets after the simplicity of the little country 
Vineyards and in its Wine Museum the whole towns and villages. 

history oi viticulture is unfolded. In Trier they Two important hot springs have established 
will teach yoij all there is to know about Bad Neuonahr among the famous spas of the 
Moselle .wine and with practical demonstration, world, the ‘“Grosser Sprudel ” and “ Willibrordus 
not in theory. Siirudel.” The latter rises from a depth of 

'^lere are actually vineyards in the town 1,225 feet. 

'■ffH^t^lose beside the Roman Amphitheatre From Bad Neueiiahr, a visit should be 

which^ies only a few minutes’ walk from the made to Geniiiiul. Itself a pretty little town in 
Market Square. beautiful surroundings, its interest is enhanced 

If the journey so far has been made by by the fact that a mile away is the Burg 
train it would be worth while hiring a car m Vogelsang, the leading training school for 
Trier and making one’s way northward, climbing National Socialist leaders. It has been called 
up into the Eifcl Moimtains (the roads are tlie Eton of modern Germany, 

surprisingly good) to Daun, a delightful little Another little town which will richly 

town ringed around with lakes. One peculiarity repay a visit is Monschau, the famous old 
of the lakes in the Eifcl district is that one cloth-making town right on tlie Belgian frontier, 
always climbs up to the lake. Tlie secret is Some of the fine patiician homes of the master 
that this was once a volcanic district and the cloth-makers of old are open for public inspcc- 
lakes are mostly formed by the craters of tion. 

extinct volcanoes. After Monschau the way turns north again 

_ . Daun itself possesses a notew'orthy chaly- along the frontier to Aachen, 
beate spring There is good fishing in the Aachen, or Aix la Chapelle was a spa in 

district and excellent bathing in the lakes. Not the days of Charlemagne. Here he built his 
very far away is the Nurburg ring, (he famou.'i favourite palace and the marvellous Palace 
motor-racing tracks. Its 18 miles contains 172 Chapel which still survives, 
curves. , In the Cathedral with its odd mixture of 

Assuming that by this time the visitor has architecture arc housed some of the most 
taken to the road he could fit in a lap round the precious treasures of the Church. 

Nurburg ring on his way noi-th from Daun, and lake all the German spas, Aachen is a gay 
then get across to the Manalaach, the largest and fashionable place and gives not the slightest 
of the Eifel lakes, and surely one of the most impression of being a resort for the sick, 
beautifully situated lakes in Europe. A very From Aachen back to Cologne and the 
fine old Benedictine Abbey here is well-worth Lour of the Eifcl Mountains ends. It could be 
inspection. done in a w’eck, but it would be better to take 

Then jjflmorthward again to Bad Neuenahr: longer and to dawdle among the hills and the 
a piquaiy^ontrast this elegant and sophisticated valleys with their (juaint half-timbered houses 
spa its first class concerts, tea dances and and their many orchards. 




WOMEN’S EQUALITY 

By Prof. KRISHNA PRASANNA MUKERJI, ph.D. 

I 


To PAY exaggerated compliments to the mem- 
bers of the fair sex has come to be considered 
as a necessary accomplishment of a well-bred 
man in socieLy and an essential ingredient of 
his sense of chivalry. And m recent times the 
most coveted compliment for a smart, self- 
conscious, modern woman lias been the recog- 
nition of her equality wuth men specially by 
the membert oi her opposite sex. A man not 
recognizing this equality is sure to be dubbed 
as old-fashioned, reactionary, conservative and 
mimical to progress. Women^s Societies will 
decLare him as tlie arch enemy of the race of 
mothers and if he does not take care to make 
amends m proper time by c»penly abjuring his 
lack of faith in women’s equality he runs the 
iiiiiiiment risk of losing probably the favours of 
his sweet-heart and such other female relations 
whose friendship he can ill-afford to lose. It is 
thcrefonj jicrhaps that wise men at the helm 
of social and political organizations have found 
it politic to flatter women by showing dispro- 
portionate sympathy (at least verbally) to their 
cause and by going to the absurd length of 
offeniig posts and positions to women i ven when 
suitable female candidates for the job in ques- 
tion were not available and better qualified 
m(‘n were going abeggmg for the w^ork. 

To an objective student of social pheno- 
mena such an atmos])hcre is not only uncon- 
genial for carrying on his inii r'!*tial investiga- 
tions but is p'»r.ilively perplexing if not dis- 
tressing. A sciciilific investigator of social 
problems is much mon' ill-placcd than a poli- 
tician or a leader of society, inasmuch as he 
is deb:i!u*d by the very nature of his calling 
and undertaking to deviate from the path of 
iinparliality and truth. Much as he prizes and 
ow('S to the friendship of his female friends 
and relations, he would be failing in his duites 
if he were to compromise his conviction for the 
sake of retaining tlie friendship of his fair 
friends Nevertheless lather leave a paper in 
the (.tcrnal obscurity of the study than lose the 
valuable affection of a single woman friend 
through its publication — is a motto worth re- 
membering even by the gods. And yet is it too 
much to expect from women, anxious lo demon- 
strate their absolute equality with men in every 


walk of life, to bring to bear upon social 
jiroblems that impartial and critical mind which 
has so long been regarded as the monopoly 
of man. The conclusions arrived at in this 
paper through observation and study will, it is 
hoped, be received by women and their admir- 
ing friends (among whom to be able to count 
himself as one is an honour of which the author 
IS justly jiroud and a belief with which he 
fiaiters himself) with an open and impartial 
mind without indulging m irrational hysterics 
(a word said to have close affinity with hystera, 
the Greek equivalent of womb, a bodily organ, 
the possession of which is justly the proud 
monopoly of women). 

It IS not without purpose and intention that 
I have made a mention of tlio hystera or womb 
which to my mind is at the root of all tlie 
problems of the sexes in human economy. It is 
true, as the joint authors of the Science of 
Society say that 

“the fact that the Homo is a hi-sexiial organism remains 
and will ever remain, one of the steadfast and inexoidble 
ultimates of human 

And out of tliis bi-sexuality has ^rung up two 
different types of human bein^ji^man and 
woman, ol which the latter is naturarife weaker 
and less aggressive. The physical di^ilitics 
and liandieaps from which a woman nWffcrs 
and must suffer due to the peculiar biological 
structure and function of her sex and genera- 
tive organ, are too patent to escape the notice 
of any tltoughtful man and they have been 
emiihasized with precision and ability by men 
of science. Campbell in his Nervous Organism 
says : 

"As structural complexity increases, the female 
generative system 'becomes more and more complex. All 
this invfilves great expenditure of energy, and we can 
clearly see how an ovum-produeing organism would 
bonefil by being spared the additional effort required 
for seeking out and impregnating another organism, and 
how, on the other hand, organisms whose main reproductive 
feature is simply the production of the spermatozoon 
would be better fitted for the work of search and impreg- 
nation if unhampered by a cumbersome female generative 
system.”* 

A Keller : Science of Society. 

1927. Vol. I, p. HI 

(2) Campbell : Nervous Organism^ p. 29. 
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“ No amount of reasoning, complaining and protesting 
ran aller the fart that woman bears children and man 
does not, and that the former is rendered periodically 
weaker than the latter, not only by reason of the 
accompaniments and sequels of child-birth but also 
because of more frequently recurrent incapacities 
incidental to female sex life. Maternity is a disability 
in the struggle for cxistonce and a special peril.’*" 

Scd|?wick has wisely remarked : 

' “The fact is that sex, instead of being a compara- 
tively unimportant and superficial differenoc between man 
and woman, is a deep-seated structural diversity affecting 
probably every oigan, every tissue, and every cell of the 
entire body.”* 

But thouph the physical disabilities of 
woman arising; ouf. of the peculiar structure of 
her sex organ is admitted readily, Ihc peculiar 
inenl.al structure and outlook which result from 
the peculiarities of the physiology" of her gene- 
rative organ are perhaps not so easily noticed 
nor so widely n'cogniscd. The basic diversity 
ill the structure and function of the female and 
male cent'rative organs, we submit, produces 
such fundamental differences in the spiritual 
orientation and psychological make-up of man 
and woman and such a lack of common 
measures between them that it becomes almost 
impossible to compare the stage of tho develop- 
ment of their* faculties on any plane higher 
tlian the physical and to say with any degree 
of certainty that the one is inferior or superior 
to the other. 

On the physical plane, however, the supe- 
riority of man is to bo admitted by any observer 
of human behaviours; and it appears to us to 
be indulgin^in a piece of sentimental nonsense 
to try make out a thesis that given the 
necessruy freedom and opportunity (which is 
supgoffed to have been systematically denied 
to her by man) women could be men's equal 
in physical prowess as well Even if it is taken 
for granted (notwithstanding all the evidence 
to the contrary) that there was any such thing 
as the restriction on women's freedom of move- 
ment in primitive society, the very fact that 
women submitted to such restrictions provides 
a proof of her inferior calibre. Such has, how- 
ever, not been tho history of early human society 
Even in the present age (leaving aside the small 
section of upper class women in a small number 
of oriental countries who are still kept in 
seclusion) women athletes and gymnasts get 
much better facilities of coaching and practice 
than most men players and yet prove no match 

(3) Hegar in “ Geschlechtstrieb ” on p. 20. Quoted 
by Sumner & Keller. Supra, p. 112, 

(4) Sedgwick in hia “ Feminist Revolutionary 
Principle” contributed in New York Times, January 18, 
1914. Quoted by Sumner & Kdffer, p. 122. 


for the sportsmen of the sturdier sex. The 
fallowing extracts commenting on what happened 
wlien two leading tennis players of the world, 
of opposite sex, went on the court for a practice 
sot, may be read with intcTCst and profit : 

“ Our national champion then conclusively proved 
what the world’s champion man tennis player could do 
to the best woman player by taking tho set at love 
without the slighlet«t exeition. For the first three games 
of the set Mile. I.englen played hard, then, evidently 
convinced that she had no chance, slackened her efforts 
ainl several times asked 'Jilden to give her thirty in each 
game. But he jokingly insisted that she was too good a 
player to receive any such handicap and played out the 
set 

Tnsinnccs like this may bo multiplied. 

This natiirnl physical inferiority of woman 
is a f(*ntur(' of abiding importance to human 
historv and an iiiiportanl factor in humanising 
our civilization This physical disability 
im])oscd upon woman by tho very fact of hor 
sex lias hcljK'd to create an aroma of sweetness 
and tenderness around tho vory concept 
“woman” whoso protection and safety (even 
though these have often degenerated into 
subjection and slavery) afforded tlie greatest 
incentive to man for a settled and orderly life. 
But for it he might have remained a nomadic 
hunter even to this day. 

With the onward march of civilization, to 
take advantage of this physical weakness of 
woman by man came to be regarded as cowardly 
and criminal \vith the result that women's 
capture and slavery gradually gave place to 
malrimony and wif(‘hood As an extraordinary 
proj(*ction of tliis social phenomenon is to be 
viewed the medieval institution of chivalry 
under the inspiration of which every knight 
“ did desperate deeds in tournament and war ” 
on behalf of his lady love “to whom he gave 
the devotion of his heart.” Further, by the 
very virtue of the physical disabilities inherent 
in her sox w^omen came to command a special 
measure of consideration and respect from man. 

“The quppu of Alfonso VTl, ibesipged in Azeca ii 
1139, ne'*dpd but to show herself at the window and the 
siege was immediately raised.”* 

The measure of woman's respect and con- 
sideration won at tho hands of condescending 
man is also doubtless the measure of the admis- 
sion ot her physical inferiority. 

This inferiority is, however, no proof of 
lack of courage or bravery in woman. Woman's 
coolness at the face of imminent danger, her 
fearless bravery for protecting her offsprings 
from attacks of enemies and guarding her 

(5) New York Times, A ^t^iist 29, 1926. 

(6) Encyclopedia of Social Sciences, Vol. Ill, 
p. 442. 
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honour are a commonplace of human history. 
In our own country the practice of Jouhar by 
Rajput women and many other practices 
recorded by foreign travellers like Marco Polo 
and Barbosa, in South India, give the lie 
direct to any suggestion to the contrary. Bui 
bravery and courage is a state of mind and 
belong to the spiritual plane and therefore 
should not be confused with bodily strength 
to which we refer when we talk of the physical 
inferiority of women. 

Neither is the inequality of men and women 
in the sphere of intellectual achievement less 
marked. Not only do we search in vain the 
pages of history for the female counterparts of 
Alexander, Coloinbiis or Napoleon but even in 
such professions of peace as commerce, industry, 
scientific discovery and artistic crealion 
woman’s standard of achievement is far below 
that of man; and yet it cannot be argued that 
women’s failure in compeie successfully with 
men in the ineillectual field has been due to 
the lack of opportunity which has been so 
systemetically denied to them by men. 

Firstly, the man versus woman antagonism is 
a product of a very late period of human history, 
almost coeval with the emergence of ihc lahsez 
fairc theory in man’s socio-political outlook. 
The system of (Piirdali) confining women in 
seclusion (which undoubtedly curtailed woman’s 
freedom and denied her opportunity to develop 
herself in many directions) in some of the 
oriental countries though undoubtedly an 
earlier growth in point of time than the 
emergence of laisscz fairc is merelv a projection 
of misconceived medieval cliivalry, a social 
pliemomenon unknown to man in the earliest 
historical epochs. Man in the days of earlicsl 
human society fin the absence of a code of 
honour and chivalry) might hrive taken undue 
advantage of hip superior phvsical strength over 
woman at moments of irritation and excitement 
but the abiding atmosphere wliirb prevailed in 
primitive societies had of necessity born one 
of ro-oporation between the sexes Eminent 
soeiolf'gists confirm the same view when they 
come to the conclusion that specialization and 
co-operation took place in primitive societies 
on sex basis 7 So that if men came to specialize 
in works of one type and women in a set of 
works of difTerent type it was not because men 
eliosc the easier or more profitable works and 
allotfcd to women the less attractive remainder 
but because it was found ibroiigh trial and 
experience, that it was more convenient for 
women to perform certain works and to allot 

(7) Science of Sodety, Supra, p. 111. 


certain others to men. A thorough study of the 
history of the human race will convince anybody 
that the man has throughout the ages been a 
chivalrous animal. Notwithstanding his occa- 
sional indulgence in inflicting bodily punishment 
on woman (an unavoidable concomitant of 
savage life) the abiding sentiment existingj 
between the primitive man and his 
companions was one of co-operation and tfpra^ 
tion (and not of repulsion and hatred) if for 
no other reason than this that her society and 
companionship to him were a necessity, and 
they satisfied a deep-seated and essential craving 
of his heart for recreation and love. The 
following extract will show how the ])rimitivc 
man a])port.ions works between the male and 
female members of the tribe : 

“In East Africa the daily tasks of the native villapc 
in its original form were apportioned as follows : The 
men look upon themselves (/) the general rondiict of 
the family affairs, both internal and in relation to the 
whole community; (li) the herding of slock; (in) the 
roughei works, such as felling trees and the breaking 
up of the soil preparatory to cultivation; (iv) the manii- 
fniture of household implements, utensils, and also the 
making of clothes and ornaments, including most of those 
woin hy women, and of arms; iv) hunting and honev 
collecting and, above all. warfare. To the women fell : 
(/) the tilling of the soil after it was 'broken up, sowing, 
weeding, and reaping; (ii) the feirhing and carrying 
of firewood and water; fiVi) preparation of food and 
the milking of rattle.”" 

{Purely this would not be the method of distri- 
luiting works of an enemy who is out to deprive 
women of the opportunities of developing their 
latent talents. 

Becondly, men who achieverNyQTiitstanding 
success in the world had done so in sp/e of lack 
of opportunities and at fhe face oft almost 
insurmountable odds. What opportunitiw^rwerc 
afforded to tlic Corsican lad Napoleon to 
faoililatc his wav to the throne of the Bourbons? 
What extraordinary facilities in educai.ion and 
up-bringing were ever afforded to the cabin boy 
Abraham Lincoln to enable him to reach the 
Presidency of the TTnilcd States? In our own 
time the early lives of many great men simply 
presents as a record of a series of difficulties 
and obstructions. That they are incapable of 
creating opportunities and overcome difficulties 
is a sign and a proof that women are not made 
of the stuff of which worldly successful men arc 
made. 

Thirdly, women have been found incapable 
of competing successfully with men even in such 
artistic domains as poetry and painting and 
music where, at least the women of the upper 
and well-to-do classes, with ample money and 

(8) Ibid, Foot note, p. 137. 
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liesure at their disposal are much better and 
favourably placed than men; and yet where are 
the female counterparts of Goethe and Tagore, 
Vinci and Rembrandt, Beethoven and Wagner? 
M Even in some of the professions which have 
\ come to be regarded as the special spheres of 
^omcn they are out-matched when men enter 
.JSw^^occupations. 

' “ Cookinp and drpss-makinp; arp to ns of the present 
age traditional woman's work; yei men have been the 
mo'jt eminent chefs, and c\en ihc most oui landing 
desipniTs and ‘creators* of fashions — including 
women’s*' ® 

In sj)ite of all this however, T would 
hesitate (after having known anti observed 
what women’s intell(*ct and genius ran laTform) 
to say that the, c'viflence iiddueed above is 
sufficient lo justify lo come to the conclusion 
that as a race women are absolutely inferior to 
men (as a race) intellectually I would hesitate 
because I find that those class(‘s of intellectual 
pursuits which some authors hav(' termed 
vcputnifOD-profluctng have Jiot microaied VH)m€n 
(at l(*ast lo that extent as they have done men) 
and as such it. is natural that wo find lesser 
number of women going m for and attaining 
lesser (legrees of success in those career-building 
luirsiiits. This therefore is an indication not of 
vuimaris wicllecUuxl infcrioHtij to huf dissimi- 
larity of intellectual tallies with man 

The spiritual orientation of woman’s mind 
is so different from that of man (due to the 
very fact of its being the mind of a member 
belonging to sex wdiieh has to endure the 
travails of mg^herhood) that it chooses for the 
satisfactioij»*6f its spiritual cravings activities 
which (b-mand silent sjierifice. and patient 
Rufferjn?;, and in those sphere's men are absolute- 
ly incajiable of making even a show of competi- 
tion with women. It is dificulf to think of a 
single swcessfvl man in this world v^hose main 
inspiraiion and steadiness of purpose amidst the 
vicissitudes of lif€\^ battles have not been 
supplied by some nameless woman exerting and 
praying incessantly in an obscure corner of an 
unknovm home for the success of her beloved 
protege — may he a son, a husband, a brother 
or a friend. If it is difficult to find a female 
counterpart of a Colombus or a Napoleon it is 
still more difficult (nay impossible) to find male 
replica of a Florence Nightingale, a Krishna 
Kumari, or the inspired Maid of Orleans (Joan) 
or the Royal Nurse of Udayapur (Panna) . The 
heroism manifested in their lives are perhaps 
more truly heroic than the campaigns of 
Alexander or the exploits of IJrake or Raleigh 


and certainly they are much nobler, but then it 
is not fashionable to record in history such 
deeds of heroism with that colour and pro- 
minence, perhaps because they lack in political 
interests. If the unrecorded heroic events of 
history were by some mysterious process, to 
see the light of the day, I have no doubt world 
history will funiish us with the names of more 
true heroines than heroes. 

People who maintain that women would 
have succeeded m re])utation-binlding activities 
as much as men have done bad they not been 
inhibited by men, suffer from inferiority complex 
and misrepresent history. Women have not 
been able to equal in cari'or- building achieve- 
ments not because they wen* inhibitocl my men 
hut because they themselves could not firid that 
solace a7id comfort for which a woman\s heart 
hankers by merely defeating a political rival or 
Cl eating a sensational newspaper headline (which 
on the contrary satisfy to a groat extent the will 
to power of most men). In certain countrif-F 
and in certain historical epochs men might have 
jMTcmptorily asked women to keep aloof from 
m(‘n’s affaiis and mind their own at homo but 
the reason why she meekly resigned herself to 
works of loss sensational type Avas not because 
they were successfully brow-beaten by men {they 
were never such helpless creatures depending 
entirely on the mercy of 7nen as they are 
popularly supposed to have been) but because 
the m7ier cravings of womcn\s motherly soul 
found no satisfaction in manly pursuits {the. 
modern craze for vnitating everything male as 
dignified by W07ncn being an artificial pose born 
out of a misconception that whatever is termed 
womanly is undignified or less dignified) and 
therefore they of their own accord chose other 
paths of service and sanifice (no less noble 
because historians fail to give them prominence). 

The hand that rocks the cradle might have 
actually ruled the world but if preferred to get 
it ruled by the rougher side of humanity which 
was more fitted for and more willing to do th'^' 
dirty business. Woman was not therefore in- 
hibited by men from taking active parts in 
public and military activities so much as by the 
fact of their sex and its concomitants. The 
ce 7 itre o* her Ufels interest lies elsewhere than 
in creating a reputation and name in public — it 
centres round her sex-life whif*h is much deeper 
and more complex a phenomenon than the sex- 
life of man becxiuse with it is indissolubly bound 
up the instinct of matcrinty. Maternity is bom, 
Paternity is a product of culture. 

This explains also foi her abiding attrac- 
tion for marriage and fanuly and whatever else 
the enthusiastic feminist leader may say to 


(9) Ibid, p. 127. 
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prove woman’s equality (which they often mis- 
interpret as identicality) with men they cannot 
deny this central fact about her life, for that 
will be repudiating her very womanhood. The 
following illustrations may help to convert 
the sceptic and deepen conviction in the 
believer : 

(a) A spinster (on the wrong side of 50), 
who despised the race of men (for having come 
in early youth in contact with certain men who 
proved to be false and dishonourable) and who 
has persistently on that score refused to marry 
(in spite of her physical charms traces of which 
are still discernible and wealth) was found to 
be the best unpaid nurse of young boys, girls 
and students in the neighbourhood whenever 
tliey happened to fall ill or require her help, 
her profess''d abhorrence of family (and even of 
society) notwithstanding. She was moreover 
maintaining at lier jilacc a family of five cats 
and a dog wdth care and devotion of a mother. 
What wan would yoke himself to such voluntary 
ohUyniions ?10 

(b) A big robust girl (at least 5ft. 10 in) 
of about 24 years of age was a very keen 
aviator and apparently very serious about her 
business It was her greatest pride to ^ shock ’ 
her friends by saying that unlike the common 
run of girls she did not like to be a goody goody 
wife and ^ bring up children and that the 
aviator’s life, which has opened to her a new 
domain of freedom and joy, she will not barter 
for any other life. Phe came to be regarded as 
a he-girl among lier friends and Ih.at very fact 
made her an object of close observation of a 
gentleman wdio was interested in tlie study of 
girls wlio are, it is siqiiiosed, going to occupy 
identical positions witli men in future society 
Time passed by, the girl and the man became 
friends : they addressed ca^h other by their 
(’‘hristian names It w'as a .auiiin^er evening : 
they w'ore .$iwing a paddle boat. Suddenly an 
aeroplane appeared on the sky, made a buzzing 
noise over their heads and within a sliort time 
disa])peared in the immensity of s]iace ‘What 
resth-'^ lellows these fliers — I can’t understand 
how you came to like it ’ observed the man. 
‘ Indeed,’ replied the girl, ‘but what else would 
you do if you were a girl and the man you 
loved were to disappear the day previous" to 
the one fixed for your wedding ? ’ Big pearls 
of tears rolled down her cheek and it was only 
after some time that she regained her composure. 
The rowdng excursion that evening was a 
failure.il 


flO) Personal ob'^orvatioins in Euroi»ft. 
(11) PeiBonol obBemtions in Shrope.* 


(c) "An official of the New Ehigland Telephone 
and Telegraph Company has stated that a majority of 
their operators quit work to be married, after an average 
duration of service between four and five years. It is 
well known that telephone companies arc obliged to train 
and keep available a considerable body of substitutes 
to replace such defections.”^ ^ 

Any one who has had the opportunity^ 
coming in contact with girls in any Uni?^ 
wdicrc, unlike in India, they are allowed to ■ 
with men and express their views freely musti 
have found it being freely admitted by the" 
majority of the girls that the main object of 
their joining the University was for bettering 
the prospect of marriage (ostensibly by adding 
to tlicir academic qualifications) but chiefly by| 
availing the opportunity of coming in contact 
with desirable type of young men (wdth a view 
to matrimony). If this is true of educated and 
advanced class of girls how far truer is it not 
for their less advanced sisters wlio have much 
less scope and ability to keep themselv('s 
engaged in w’orks other than those connected 
with family and household. This is so because' 
the major interest of woman’s existence centres 
round her sex-life with which is inseparably 
bound up her strongest instinct^ — moth(‘rhood 
and love : 

“Man’s love as of m-an’s life a thing apart, 

Tis woman’s whole existence,”'* 

Obviously there can bo no comparison 
between the abilities of so differently equippi'd 
and so dissimilarly constituted menial and 
spiritual entities as man and woman. He is 
tiie meditative thinker (Shiva), tlie actual 
executrix and primordial creatrix (Shakti). He 
is for endless innovation, she is for\tradition 
and stability. He is by nature a noifWd, she 
a citizen. And all these peculiar traits of 
woman’s character— love, stability and status- 
quo — are to be traced back directly to her 
mother instinct, the essential concomitant of 
her sex. She is, by^ the very fact of her 
vwthcrly sex, the senior partner in the process 
of crcatio7ij the first nurse and protector of the 
human race, the prime reservoir of human 
affection and love and it is only through a long 
and strenuous process of coquetry and charm, 
exorcised with all the native intelligence of her 
race, that she has been able to bring her physi- 
cally stronger and more aggressive partner under 
her control and to harness his wild energies to, 
the benefit and protection of herself and her 
progeny. The gradual evolution of the human 

(12'i Sumntr and Keller. SupriL p. 121 (footnote). 

(13) Lord Byron : Don Juan, I. CXCIV. 
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civilization is a steady record of the progressive 
super-imposition of woman^s civilizing vMl upon 
the nomadic vagaxries of man. 

This imposition of woman’s will (upon 
man) for directing the activities of man in 
channels conducive to human happiness and 
progress was however never endeavoured 
through superior might for the simple reason 
tnat woman never possessed greater physical 
.strength but by a successful manipulation of 
Fthat coquetry and charm, that sweet persuasive- 
ness and that iiistinelive iiisiglit into the nature 
of pagan man (which is so amenable to 
flattery and indignant to coercion) with which 
^ Nature has endowed her perhaps to compensate 
for the physical weaknesses and disabilities ac- 
cruing direcUy from her complicated generative 
organ and sex-life. The inequaliti(‘s or dis- 
similarities of the sexes is a clever device of 
Nature to make t-lu'nj agreeable to each other 
and to enable them to live in comparative 
anuty and peace. Man devoid of his cultural 
gloss (and often in spite of it) is a braggart and 
a vain creature, over conscious of his physical 
superiority. Freed from the complicated gene- 
rative functions (w’itli which women arc en- 
cumb(Ted) he is r\p less conscious of his capacity 
to achieve greater success (Ihan woman) 
through the exercise of his intellect. His sti- 
mulation therefore, to obey woman’s request 
and provide her and her offsprings with daily 
necessities is directly proportional to the flatter>’^ 
and recognition he receives (at the hands of 
woman) of his superior ability and strength. 
His very sex Jifis endowed him with an aggres- 
siveness wMeh has and will always refuse to 
submit before any force which woman may 
amas^, to enforce against, his masculine will. 
That to him would be unmanly. He will readily 
undertake however, to do anything for woman 
if she can appeal to his masculine vanities. 
Rchopciihaucr has wisely observed that women 
as a sex destined to be the weaker (by Nature) 
are dependent not on strength but on cunning. 
This cunning, coquetry, sweetness, tenderTies*^^ 
dissimulation, refinement, craftiness or call it 
what you will, is in essence a womanly capacity 
to make a clever appeal to man to come to her 
help and succour to which man has readily 
responded in all ages and climes provided it did 
not lack in that feminine appeal. The all con- 
quering Akbar was immediately turned into a 
brotherly ally as soon as ihc' Rajput Rani 
sent him the Rakhi (the thread of sisterly 
affection) . 

In the light of the above obser\\ations it 
becomes easy to understand the true import of 
Rousseau’s dictum that : 


eQUAliltY 31 

"The education of women should always be relative 
to men, since to please men was the supreme object of 
their existence.” 

Or, Dr. John Gregory’s maxim that : 

* A woman should be cautious in displaying good 
sense, and should conceal any learniug she might have, 
lest men should regard her with a jealous and malignant 
eye.* ** 

Admittedly there are in these passages 
traces of archaic carelessness of a bygone 
age in expressing iii suitable language any 
lefercncc to the fair sex defects whicli 
can be easily rectified by substituting the 
verb ‘ inspire ’ for the ‘ please ’ in Rousseau’s 
saying and replacing the jilirase ‘ jt*alous and 
malignant ’ by ' boring and disgusting ’ in Dr. 
Gregory’s advice. This apart the correctness 
of the statements is difficult to dispute. When 
Rousseau said that the education of women 
should be always i‘clativc to men it might have 
been wisct and more equitable for the prophet 
■of equality to add ^ just as the education of 
men should be relative to womiai ’ still, if the 
wonum would pernut me to put a kindlier inter- 
pretation to tlu'se words of Rousseau, it can be 
viay well seen that in the very omission to say 
what I have suggested he should have said he 
admitted that women ('xercise more humanising 
inlluence on the moral well-being anti improve- 
ment of man than vice versa The worth of 
Dr. Gregory’s sound lulvici' to young women 
(not to parade tlieir scliolarship) cannot be 
'0'-’(T estimated knowing as we tlo how such 
•exhibitions irniate man. It initatos him for 
(lie following sound reasons : 

(z) Tlieip are very few women who art! really lo 
srhnlariy as to be able to adrl to the academic knowledge 
(or even i vuke any interest) of their male friends and 
rrlatiuno amongst whom they move or have been brought 
up. 

ill) Men arc liiil loo conscious of the fact that in 
actual rt'pnutjon and coreer-iiiakiiig achievc^ments (both 
thruugli physical strength and intellectual labour) mon 
easily surpass women of the same class. 

(ii'f) Men of the intelJectual class have enough 
intellectual work at their own place of business or ofliee. 
During iheir leisure when they asisociate with wom( n 
what they seek is not jntcllectiiai hair-splitting but relaxa- 
tion and recreation. It becomes particularly disgusting 
when (and this hecomes the case often) such exhibition 
of scholarship betrays extreme shallowness of the fair 
performei’s knowledge. It is aga'n not only the mode- 
quaiy of the knowledge of the lady in question that 
irritates. In exceptional cases this knowledge may be 
quitf* adequate, but the feeling of disgust arises out of 
the disappoinlnient which a man experiences when he 
(liseovers in his female companiun a third class imita- 
tion of the same masculine breed to which he himself 
belongs and with whom he had had enough to do through- 
out his day’s toil. Hit tired and jade brain seeks in 
the companionship of women tl ngs very different to dry 

(14) C/. Prof. Jethrow Brown : Underlying 

Principles of Modern Legislation^ London, 1917, p. 81, 
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intelJectualism. I ihink, no sounder rule of conduct can 
be laid down for the guidance of a young woman anxious 
to will the friendship and admiration of her men fciends 
tlian to avoid discussing at the dinner table Kant or 
Kinslein, even Meredith or Shaw. 

The dissimilarities of the sexes moreover 
point to the central fact about life, viz., that the 
sexes are not competitive but complementary. 
The moment woman tries to compete with men 
as identical human beings in any sphere of 
activity man feels that she forfeits all considera- 
tions which IS shown to her for the disabilities 


of her sex, and then with that aggressiveness 
peculiar to his species he ceaselessly tries (and 
stops not till he succeeds) in establishing that 
he is capable of registering superior perform- 
ances in the domains of physical and intellectual 
achievements. The net result is that when 
women make the chief object of their existence 
competing with men in those fields they never 
attain to the stature of men : they succeed in" 
making themselves tenth rate caricatures of 
masculinity — disliked by men, disovrned by true 
women. 


CONVENTIONS OF THE CONSTITUTION 

By bool CHAND, m.a. 

Lecturer in History A Political Science, Hindu College, University of Delhi 


It is proposed in this paper to consider two 
questions regarding the conventions of the 
constitution, (Ij wliy conventions are obeyed, 
and (2) how conventions arise. 


Why conventions are obeyed ? 

That is the question which ‘ puzzled ' Dicey 
and occupied most of his attention. ‘ What is 
the sanction by which obedience to the conven- 
tions of the constitution is at bottom enforced?'! 

He first gave to it wdiat he called a ' partial ’ 
answer, that as a matter of fact the conventions 
of the constitution are not obeyed in their 
entirety. * The invariableness of the obedience 
to constitutional understandings is itself more 
or Jess fictitious/- and the * special articles of 
the convention'll code ' are as often disobeyed 
as they are obeyed. To put it in other words, 
l^icey meant that the conventions that arc 
occasionally disobeyed arc only those which 
arc 'n(>t considered as true constitutional 
rules/ while all those conventions which 
arc considered to be a part of the consti- 
tution are almost invariably obeyed,3 Put in 
(Jlher words, this would imply that ‘ in fact, 
obedience to the conventional precepts of the 
constitution is ensured by the force of public 

opinion. '4 

Although, as w^e shall show later, this 

1 Dicc*y : Law of the Constitiuion, 8th edition, 
page 435. 

2. Dicey : Op. cit., page 4'i6. 

3. Dicey : Op. cif., page 437. 

4. Dicey : Op, cit., page 440. 


answer constitutes the best possible explanation 
that can be given of the sanction behind con- 
ventions, yet it did not satisfy Dicey. He 
started arguing in a different direction, and 
came to the conclusion that * the sanction 
wdiich constrains the boldest political adventurer 
to obey the fundamental principle's of the 
constitution and the conventions iii which those 
principles are expressed, is the fact that the 
breach of tliesc principles and of these conven- 
tions will almost immediately bring the offender 
into conflict with the Courts aitd Jihe law of 
the land. '5 ^ 

To support his conclusion, he gave two 
examples ;6 (1) That the rule that the Earlia- 
ment must assemble at least once a year, even 
though not derived from Common Law or any 
specific statutory enactment, is obeyed quite 
rigorously, for a violation of it would involve 
the Ministry as well as hundreds of other people 
concerned with the government of the United 
Kingdom in distinct acts of illegality cognisable 
by the tribunals of the country. (2) That 
similarly, the rule that the Ministry ought to 
retire on a vote that they no longer possess the 
confidence of the House of Commons is 
universally followed, for a breach of it would 
again involve the Ministry in all the inextricable 
embarrassments which immediately follow upon 
the omission to convene Parliament for more 
than a year. ' We have, then, a riglit to assert 
that the force which in the last resort compels 

5. Dicey : Op. cic., page 44142. 

6. Dicey : Op. cU., page 442-^. 
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obodiencc to constitutional morality is nothing 
•else than the power of the law itself. The 
breach of a purely conveniional rule, of a 
maxim utterly unknown and indeed opposed 
to the theory of the law, ultimately entails 
upon those who break it direct conflict with 
the undoubted law of the land.'7 

But Dicey’s explanation, although seemingly 
plausible so far as it goes, is, in reality, very 
inadequate. As pointed out by Dr. Jennings^B 
the result thus elaborated by Dicey would not 
necessarily follow^ in the second case until a 
substantial time has elapsed : when the financial 
legislation and the Army and Air-Force Acts 
have passed the House of Commons, as they 
normally do by the beginning of July, the 
Ministry may remain in office without breaking 
the law at least until the following April. In 
any case, Dicey’s examples do not exhaust the 
whole stock of the conventional code. It is 
not difficult to think of other conventions than 
the two mentioned by Dicey, which are obeyed 
quiie as surely as these ones, but which are 
not at all supported by law. Dicey himself 
admils that, ‘ the rule tliat a bill must be read 
a given number of times before it is passed, 
is, though a. well-established conventional 
principle, a eonveuiion which might be disregar- 
d(’d without bringing the government into 
eonflict wdth the law of the land. A ministry 
wh<j induced the House of Commons to pass 
an Aci, e.g , suspending the Habeas Corpus Act, 
after one reading, or who induced the House to 
alter their rules as to the number of times a 
bill shoulcl 1?^ read, would in no way be exposed 
to a contest with the ordinary tribunals. ’9 
And ve( a hill is habitually read the same 
nimilxT of times, and no ministry does normally 
think of changing the rule. Similarly all ‘ ad- 
ministrative ’ conventions could be broken 
without any fear of having finally to break the 
law and incur the penalties of a law-breaker. 

Dicey’s explanation, therefore, does not 
apply to all conventions. By referring to the 
‘ fundamental principles of the constitulion and 
the conventions in which those principles are 
expressed,’ he, in fact, himself unconsciously 
excepted from his explanation all those simple 
conventions which do not involve any funda- 
mental principle, but which are recognized 
conventions of the constitution all the same 
But even within the sphere of ' fundamental ’ 
conventions, Dicey’s principle falls to the 
ground in the case of the conventions governing 

7. Dicey : Op. cit., page 446. 

R. Jennings; Law and the , Constitution^ (1st ed., 
1933), page 100. 

9. Dicey : Op. cit., page 26, footnote. 


the relations of the British Government witt 
the Dominions. Although, before 1931, th< 
Dominions were, in point of law, definitel> 
subordinate to the Imperial Government, sc 
that no measure of the Imperial Parliament 
however flagrantly interfering with the interna 
affairs of a Dominion, could have conflict^ 
with the law of the land, yet it is unimaginabk 
that the British Parliament would have ever 
in moral circumstances, contemplated anj 
measure of that kind. Similarly, today, ever 
though it is legally oppn to the British Govern- 
ment to conclude an offensive and defensiv< 
alliance with any other country and commi 
the whole British Emiiire including th< 
Dominions to such an alliance, it is hard U 
believe that the British Government would eve; 
think of doing so. 

It will, thus, be clear that Dicey’s argu 
inent, although it applies to a few importan 
cases which determine the relations between th< 
Cabinet and the House of Commons, is, on th< 
whole, extremely inadequate. It does not ex 
plain the problem as a whole. It applies evei 
to those few cases because of the typicalli 
illogical manner in which the Bill of Right 
changed the law of England in 1689. I 
divided thc» powers of government between tin 
King and tlie Parliament in such a way tha’ 
neither by itself was able to e-arry on the func 
tioiis of government. Each had tiic power tc 
hamper tlie other’s activities. As a natura 
result of it, there came into being a highly 
inter-twined system of governmental authorities 
in which each depended ujioii the other’s co- 
operation. Since, in such a scheme*, conventions 
dev(‘loped to make that indisjiensable co-opera- 
tioii possible, naturally the oliservance of those 
conventions would be obligatory, for other wise 
one factor would automatically come into 
conflict with the other, and ultimately with 
tlio law of the land But what is true of these 
conventions governing the Cabinet system of 
government is, from the very nature of thinf;s, 
not always true of other conventions. Conven- 
tions do not always develop out of an illogical 
legal system. They do certainly develop in 
order to bring the constitution into line with the 
progressive changes in the political and social 
ideas of the people living under it; but that 
would not imply that conventions depend foi 
their existence and observance on the security 
of the law ; that would rather imply tha^ 
conventions depend for their observance upoi 
the security of public opinion. It is not, there 
fore, necessary that Ih* breach of convention 
must be accompanied by a conflict with the la\ 
of the land : in order that a convention ma; 
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continue to be observed, what is necessary is 
that the breach of a convention should mean a 
conflict with the public opinion of the land. 

The. truth of this position was recognized 
as early as 1886 by Sir William Anson, who 
wrote in his Law and Custom of the Consti- 
tution :10 

*But we must not forget that the possible violation 
of the law is not the only reason why a ministry should 
retire when it is shown to have lost the confidence of the 
House 01 of the country. Ministers are not only the 
servants of the King, they represent the public opinion 
of the United Kingnom. When they cease to impersonate 
public opinion, they become mere group of personages 
who must stand or fall by the prudence and success of 
their actions. They may have to deal with disorders at 
home or hostile manifestations abroad : they would have 
to meet those with the knowledge that they had not the 
confidence or support of the country; and the opponents 
at home an.l altroad would know it too. 

*We dirivc. then, at this point that the King as 
repiescnird by his ministers must, by harmony with piibhc 
opinion] as represented by the members of the House of 
Commons. The legal necessity liLs only in the back- 
ground : jt forms an ultimate sanction, which is not often 
present to the mind of those who act upon it.’ 

Thcro IS certainly a legal necessity, al- 
though, as Anson says, it provides only tin 
ultimate sanction, not often present to the 
minds of those who act upon it, in the case of 
conventions governing the relations between the 
ministers and the House of Commons; hut, as 
we have shown before, in the case of a very 
large majority of other conventions, there does 
not exist any ultimate legal sanction at all. It 
is wrong, therefore, for Dicey to lay down a 
general prin(‘iple that conventions are obeyed 
because of the sanction of law. Primarily the 
obedience to conventions is due to the sanction 
of fiublie opinion. 

The same thing was said by Dr, Jennings, 
when he wrotell that, ^ the working of a consti- 
tution imiilicb an integration of many indivi- 
duals. Each has rules which he must follow 
if he is to play his part. If the Cabinet does 
not resign when it clearly cannot get a majority, 
it will no longer have a tool in Parliament. 
Some officers in the army may possibly refuse 
to obey orders .... Some tax-payers miiy 
refuse to pay illegal taxes .... What is, 
indeed, certain is that they are unlikely ever 
again to secure public confidence, and if they 
wish to continue in oflBce, they must overthrow 
the whole constitution. Similarly, if the British 
Parliament- breaks conventions relating to 
Dominion Status, difficulties relating to the 
Dominions will at once face them/ 

Public opinion, or what is the same thing, 

id. Sir R. Aiwon : The Law and the Custom of 
the Constitution, 4iii edition, vol. 1, p»ge 383. 

11 7 ‘nningB • Op. uif., page 104-5. 


fear of social and political difficulties anc 
complications, then, is the real guarantee foi 
the observance of conventions, or, indeed, 
of laws themselves. Rules are normally 
obeyed because it is the habit to obey them, 
whether they arc laws or conventions. When 
that is not enough, it is the prospect of serious 
difficulties that acts as a restraining and com- 
pelling force. 

II 

That brings us to the consideration of the 
second question regarding the conventions of 
the constitution, as to how conventions arise. 

This aspect ol the problem of the conven- 
tions ol the constitution was not tackled by 
Dicey at all. In the introduction to his 
monumental work on the Law of the Comii- 
tutiOHy he did analysclZ home of the notable 
conventions that have arisen during the last 
thirty years; but with the theoretical question 
as 1o how conventions arise he did not concern 
himself anywhere in the book. The (juestion 
has been tackled, for the first lime, by Dr. 
Jennings in his two books, The Law and ihf^ 
Constitution^^ and the Cabinet GovcmvientM 

Dr Jennings starts from the hypothesis 
that ‘ conventions grow out of practice, and 
their existence is determined by precedents '15 
But tliat hypothesis is much too simiile to 
satisfy him, for he finds that ‘ precedents, like 
analogies, arc rarely conclusive. *16 One often 
comes across cases in which well-established 
practices of over hundreds of years get suddenly 
dispensed with. To take cxain|?^le of two such 
practices : ( 1 ) Although from tm* reign of 

Edw'ard III onwards the Convocation of the 
Church of Enghand used to be summoned at the 
same time as the Parliament, yet in 1921 it was 
suddenly decided that, that w^as a matter of 
practice and that, therefore, a Convocation could 
be dissolved at any time without a dissolution of 
Parliament. (2) Similarly, for quite a century 
the king's speech to Parliament used to be 
approved in Council, but that practice was also 
dispensed with in 1921. 

The conclusion, therefore, that Dr. Jennings 
comes to is that, in order to give rise to a 
convention, mere jiracticc or mere precedents 
are not enough. The fact that an authority 
has once or even for a long time behaved in a 
certain way is no warrant for saying that it 

12. Dicey : Op. cit , introduction, pages xlviii-lvii. 

13. Isi edition. University of London Pi ess, 1933. 

14. 1st edition, C. U. P., 1937. 

15. Cabinet Government^ page 5. 

16. Viscount Esher : The Influence of King Edward 
page 67, quoted by Jennings. 
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ought to behave in that way in the future, 
unless it can be shown that in acting in a 
particular way at any time the authority and 
those connected with it were doing it with a 
•clear understanding and consciousness that it 
was incumbent upon them to so act. Precedents 
create a rule, because they arc recognized as 
•creating a rule. Practice creates convention, 
because practice is recognized to be normative. 

For the creation of a convention, therefore, 
. the most important fact is that of its general 
Precognition. A precedent becomes normative 
-only when its existence and the duty to obey it 
are generally recognized. Now, general recog- 
nition may be secured in one of the two ways : 
It may be secured by the gradual crystallization 
r of a practice into the form of a binding rule, or 
it may be secured by a definite agreement 
between the various factors to act in a parti- 
cular way. Past practice, therefore, is not the 
only possible way for the creation of conven- 
tions : conventions might as well arise by 
mt'ans of a formal agreement between persons 
ami authorities as to how they shall act in the 
future. Wv shall come to that, however, a 
iitth' later 

Mcanwliile, to go on with Dr. Jennings’ 
argument. After accepting that precedents 
become convcntiohs only if they are generally 
rccognizt'd to be creating a rule, Dr. Jennings 
fi'els that such general acceptance cannot 
always be proved, and yet occasionally one 
simple precedent may overthrow a long-standing 
rule. 

• Until Mr. Disraeli resigned in 1868, no government 
had resigned on defeat at the polls and without meeting 
Parliamonl. U^til 1932, no modern government had 
agreed to differ. Was it possible to say in 1868 that 
Mr. Disraeli’s act was unconstitutional, or in 1932 that 
the Cabinet’s act was i]ncon.stitutional? The approach to 
the answer to these questions indicates an imiiortant 
characteristic of conventions. They do not exist for their 
own sake : they exist because there are good reasons for 
them.’” 

Dr. Jennings, therefore, comes to this final 
conclusion, that precedents create conventions 
simply because they have reasons of a general 
nature which relate them to the existing 
political conditions. 

‘The precedent of 1868 was due to the recognition 
of altered political conditions. The precedent of 1932 
was due to exceptional political conditions. It was 
crcalcrl for what were alleged at that lime to be specific 
purposes. It was said that the question of general tariffs 
was not one of the main problems which the government 
had been formed to resolve, but was merely incidental. 
Accordingly it was argued that members of the Cabinet 
might speak and vote against the proposal of the majority, 
which became the proposal of the government. The pre- 
cedent, therefore, did not change the ordinary rule of 

17. Cabinet Government^ page 7. 


collective responsibility. It provided an exception to it, 
capable of application only when the conditionB were 
similar. For ims exception special reasons were given : 
they may not be convincing; but in 1932, as in 1868, 
there were reasons.’^ 

From Dr. Jennings’ explanation above, it 
is easy to see that his insistence upon reasons 
behind conventions is very misleading. For if 
reasons alone, however unconvincing, arc to be 
the criterion for the observance or non-obser- 
vance of earlier practices, then, surely, no 
custom of the British Constitution, however 
fundamental, may for long be safe. It is not 
impossible to think of situations when even the 
King might be able to put forward strong and 
special reasons for using his veto or exercising 
any of his lost prerogatives. In 1914, when 
fho Parliament was considering the Government 
of Ireland Bill and whem the people of Ulster 
wore revolting for breaking up Ireland into two 
parts, there was a good section of the British 
opinion that favoured the King’s vetoing the 
Bill : both inside the Parliament and outside 
in the press, arguments were being advanced to 
show that the King’s prerogative to veto a bill 
passetl by Parliament was still in existence, 
and that political conditions being of an excep- 
tional nature, the King ought, if forced to that 
necessity, to exercise that prerogative in the 
case of the Government of Ireland Bill and 
force tlio Cabinet to appeal for a decision to the 
people. 19 

From this it will be evident that it ia 
d?i.ngerous to plead that a precedent becomes 
a convention only because there exists a good 
reason beliind it. In the rise of conventions, 
the important factor is not the existence of a 
reason behind a precedent, but the fact of the 
general recognition of that precedent, the belief 
of the actors in a practice that they are bound 
by a rule. Certain small changes in the simple 
and formal types of conventions may, some- 
times, be made by people in authority, as for 
example in the two instances given by Dr. 
Jennings of the years 1868 and 1932; but in 
such cases, neither the former practice nor the 
change introduced makes any material difference 
as to the working of the constitution. In the 

18. Cabinet Government, pp 7-8. 

19 IT<>use of Lords Debates : Lord Lodonderry’s 
speech on 2nd July, 1914. House of Commons Debates ; 
Sir Edward Carson’s speeches. 

House of Commons Debates : Sir Edward Carson’s 
speeches. Also, 

Bonar Law’s speech at Edinburgh, on 24th January, 
1913. 

Lord Halsbury’s speech on 5th November, 1913. 

(Both reported in he Times). 

G. Wallas ; Our Social ^**ritage, 1921, chap. X, 
pp. 227-8. 
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case of the practices of a fundamental character, 
reasons alone should not be sufficient. It is 
presumable that when a contingency arises in 
which general acceptance cannot be proved, it 
might be decided one way or the other by the 
pressure of public opinion, which may and 
would certainly be influenced by reasons ad- 
duced by the two parties to the conflict; but to 
say that reasons, although they may not be 
eonvnicing, would by themselves lead to the 
rise of conventions is surely a mistaken 
view. 

The rise of conventions, then, is ultimately 
due to the fact of the general recognition of a 
practice. But general recognition, as we said 
before, may be secured in two ways. It may 
be secured by reason of a long practice finally 
crystallizing into a rule, or it may be secured 
by means of a definite and formal agreement 
evi>n before the practice begins. As to how it 
is secured m any particular country amongst 
any particular peojile would be determined 
largely by the conditions of life and the tem- 
perament of the people of that country. In 
England, for instance, where people are 
naturally compromising and less logical, believ- 
ing only in tackling the most immediate 
problems and solving them rather than in 
working out long-winded and absolute theories, 
general acceptance would usually be secured by 
the first process. A practice would grow up 
unconsciously, would be followed unflinchingly 
for a long time, and would finally become 
hardened into a principle. Persons of authority 
would start asst'rting in (heir writings that the 
practice exists, and for all iiractical purposes 
the practice would bo recognized to exist as an 
integral rule of the constitution. The sane’ 
process has taken iilace m some of the 
Dominions. In Canada, for instance, self- 
government has l.Ti'gcly arisen is the re'>ult of 
certain incidental practices followed for a long 
time. 

But that does not mean that, that is the 
only or even the best way in which general 
acreptance for conventions may be secured. 
Amongst a more logical anti less compromising 
pi ople than the English, conventions would often 
arise as the result of a difinite and formal 
agreement. In Ireland, whattier conventions 
hi.ve ari«en, have arisen by moan« of a formal 
agreement. The same is largely true of France. 
In India, recently, the Congrci-s party was 
demanding a definite and formal a-^surance from 
till' provincial governors ihat they would not 
exercise thc’ir extraordinary po.vers of interfer- 


ence in the ordinary day to day activities of 
the ministers. 

Tliis difference in the procedure for securing 
general acceptance for conventions comes into 
play not alw'ays on account of differences of 
racial instincts. Sometimes, in the same 
country, people of different temperaments prefer 
different methods of establishing a convention. 
It was in England, for instance, that in 1839 
Sir Robert Peel thought it expedient before 
forming his ministry to ask for a definite 
assurance of confidence from Queen Victoria, 
laying down that the evidence of this confidence 
was to be two-fold : (1) That the Queen would 

dissolve the Parliament and hold new elections 
on Peel’s advice, and (2) Tliat she would agree 
to change at least a few of her Ladies of the 
Bedchamber on Peel’s recommendation, for Peel 
was afraid that since all these ladies belonged 
cxelusiv'ely to the other party they might 
influence the Queen’s judgment against his own 
party 20 

In considering how conventions arise, there 
is one more point whieh we must not forget. 
Whether conventions arise through practice or 
through a formal agreement, there is always a 
pronounced tendency for their ultimate codifica- 
tion and legalisation. This is particularly true 
of the fundamental conventions, because of 
their great importance in the ordered scheme 
of government. Even in England, most of the 
determinant conventions have already been 
codified : the relations between the two Houses 
of Parliament and the relations between the 
United Kingdom and the Dominions have been 
legalised by the Parliament Act of 1911 and the 
Statute of Westminster of 1931 respectively. 
The relations between the Cabinet and the House 
of Commons alone liave not been put in terms 
of law. For that the reason is that the Cabinet 
system of goveminent is so ■well inter-twined 
with tiie legal sj’stem of the country that it 
eaiiiiot possibly bi’ superseded. 

This analysis leads to the clear conclusion 
that codification and definition or legalisation is 
ultimately the only way by which fundamental 
conventions aiv really secured This definition 
may come first, or it may come last. 'The, pro- 
cess whereby it comes is comparatively leas im- 
portant than the fact that it does come. That 
is often forgotten by Bnlish constitutional his- 
torians w’hen they complacently talk of the 
British Constitution as being unwritten. 

20. G. K. Clark : Peel and the Conservative Party, 
r»p. 315-25. 

Queen Victorias Letters, 1st series, vol I, pp. 198-218.. 



THE VISION OF HISTORY 

By SHISHIR COOMAR MITRA 


It is <lifficulfc to say when for the first time man 
felt within him the impulse to project himself 
on the screen of time by leaving on it the 
impress of Ins activity. But the fact is there 
that though liis effort in that direction had not 
been so conscious at the beginning of his 
Ccyeer, there has always been a tendency iu 
him to give some form of articulate expression 
U) whatever he felt within. Another phase that 
characterises tlie early mind of man is his 
passionate search for something lhat he himself 
did not know. It is a quest, as it were; a quest 
perhaps for the key by wliicti to unlock the 
door of the future. But the future when 
realized becomes the present; and so the quest 
goes on to show that man will never be 
satisfied The * divine diseontent ' maddens 
him, and he fec‘ls that * diseontent is life, con- 
tentment IS death.' The law of evolution 
operates in the organic world by bringing about 
changes which •are more remarkable in the case 
of man wliose mind distinguishes him from the 
lower forms of creation m that he couhl grow 
out of his animal stage to evolve into the 
human through the effort and the consequent 
development of the powers of the mind. Tlie 
sights and sounds of nature, the vastness of the 
panoramic wonders of Die universe roused up 
the imagipatlon of man, and opened before him 
infiniie sources of knowledge. And he started 
out to conquer them and niast/cr their secrets 
so as to make them useful to his own advance- 
ment. It was not an easy victoiy that he 
could possibly expect over Ins own nature, and 
over the nature outside both of which tried to 
bind him to his primitive inoorings. But each 
obst-aele in the way gave him an added impetus 
to exert more sinmuously in the fight wnth the 
result that eonqu(‘st after conquest have crowned 
his efforts and that he has been progressing 
steadily towards the acquisition of more 
knowledge and more power In this w^ay he 
laid the foundation of his great civilization. 
But man has struggled, and travelled long 
enough on the pathway of yirogress. He there- 
fore stopped awhile and took stock of his 
achievements, and found to his surprise that it 
was not only he but the world' as well has 
changed out of its old form. Thus with the 
gradual dawning on him of a sense of his inner 
powers and the widening of his outlook, his 


passion for knowledge began to increase: And 
there grew in him a desire, which deepened with 
time, to know how he and his fellowmen under 
different conditions and in different ages have 
played their part m the common drama of 
humanity. This longing for an idea of human 
progress created a new tendency in man to 
collect facts, and then gradually to record 
them. The knowledge so gathered soon began 
to be widely transmitted; and a sense of his- 
tory dawned on the liuman mind, stimulating it 
to pierce the veil of the past. Historians and 
thinkers commenced thinking about the values 
in wliicli history shouUl be assessed so that it 
might fulfil its purpose in the life of humanity. 
Tluy collaborated in defining the content and 
the intent, which are the objective and sub- 
jective aspects of history. Thus was produced 
a literature through which can be traced the 
varying extent of the impression on the human 
mind of tlio ever-growing vision of history 
througli the ages. 

Researches reveal that the earliest attempt 
to prepare royal annals was made in Egypt by 
the scribes who were engaged to descrijje the 
reigns of the Pharaos in pictorial writing on the 
papifrus rolls which have been discovered from 
under tin' Pyramids of Egypt where they were 
pnwrved along witli Ihc mummies of the kings. 
The code of Hammurabi engraved upon a 
dionte cylinder, giving an account of the reign 
of that historic King, is one of the earliest 
sources of Babylonian history. The Yahvist 
sections of flic Pentateuch, Joshua and Samuel, 
written during tlie tenth century before Christ, 
are lielieveil by some scholars to be the first 
tnily historical literature of the early world. 
Tli(‘ central story in th<jm strikingly coincides 
with that of the Mahahharaia, of which the 
Bharafn Ynchlha took place aliout the same 
period In tlie Mahahharata God incarnates 
IliniM’lf to erusli the forces of evil, and thereby 
to vindicate righteousness The authors of the 
Pentateuch to whom religion was an instrument 
of statesmanship, as it was, to some extent, to « 
Bri Krishv/i, characterised Yahveh as a predomi- 
nantly imperialistic God who fights for his 
people as fiercely as the God of the ilfafta- 
bharata. The w^ay in which these stories are 
told takes on the aracter of a definite 
attempt, on the part of the Semitics in Jud^ai 
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and the Aryans in India, to record and propa- 
gate the stories of their struggles with the 
object of achieving didactic ends. China’s 
historical literature, which is a section of her 
vast Classics/’ is a wonderful production 
depicting in minute details the slow but steady 
evolution from the earliest time of the social 
and political life of one of the oldest peoples of 
history. The passion for inquiry (for which 
the Greek term is historic) and for accurate 
knowledge were the two remarkable habits of 
mind wliich the Greeks developed through 
extensive travel. No wonder that the Greek 
conception of history sliould be as clear as it 
could be in the sixth century before Christ. 

With the shifting of the scene in the drama of 
history’', gradually rose tlie rhetoricians of Rome 
whose dominant voice inaugurated through 
Cicero a new era in history writing. It y^as 
about this time that Livy brought his rhetorical 
gifts to the writing of a history of Rome, and 
Tacitus showed his artistic brilliance in narrat- 
ing the story of the Roman Empire. History 
writing did not thrive to any remarkable degree 
in the modi(‘val age when only dry annals and 
jejune chronicles were prepari'd, in spite of the 
fact that it had a rich heritage from the past 
both in the secular and ecclesiastical forms of 
history. But the later medieval period was 
marked by a tendency to historical expression 
brought about by the renaissance of Islamic 
learning, of which a notable protagonist was 
Ibn-Khaldun of Tunis who wrote, inter alia a 
Prolcgoyncna to Universal History, wdiich re- 
markably justified the view expressed by its 
author in the same book that the science of 
History is noble in its conception, abounding in 
instruction, and exalted in its aim. 

Th(‘ period of transition from the medieval 
to the nifidern time was signalized by a revival 
of humanistic learning in the fifteenth century 
when Italy played an iniporatnt part through 
that typical Florentine, Machiavelli. His con- 
tribution to the humanistic interpretation of 
history was marked by his conception that, 
human nainre being fundamentally immutable, 
human lii'^cory moves m a regular curve with 
upward and downward tendencies at fixed 
intervals of time in the life of humanity. The 
WTiting of histoiy was facilitated in this period 
by the discovery and elucidation of hitherto 
liidden texts which revealed many interesting 
'facts leading to the Laurentius Valla’s brilliant 
attack on the so-called Donation of Constantine, 
one of the central pillars of the papacy, and to 
Ulrich Von Hutten’s rehabilitation of Henry VI 
from monkish tales. 

**My object is the histon* of the human mind, and 


not a mere detail of petty facts, nor am I concerned with 
the history of the great lords; but 1 want to know what 
were the steps by which man pissed from barbarism to 
civilization."’ 

So said Voltaire in the third quarter 
of the eighteenth century. His was the first 
attempt to write a universal culture history 
which was unique for its comprehensive treat- 
ment of social and economic as well as political 
and religious affairs of humanity of the then 
known world, including China, India and Persia. 
The supernatural explanation of events, and 
tlie descriptions of wars ^nd dynasties were 
scrupulously laid aside by Voltaire. For this 
neglect of superstitious lore, and specially for 
liis indifference to kings, he was many a time 
inhumanly insulted and, at last, exiled from 
France. Deeply impressed by the French Re- 
volution, Kant thought that the whole meaning 
and movement of history lay in the ever greater 
restriction of pugnacity and violence, and the 
continuous enlargement of the area of peace. The 
foresight of this great German idealist towards 
the close of the eighteenth century is as full of 
significance as his pacifistic conception of 
history, wdiich struck a new note in historical 
idealism. But the reaction on the European 
mind of the French Revolution ggve birth to a 
romantic relapse into a blind faith in, and 
obscurantist obedience to, medieval traditions 
and customs. The works of Perrot, Digby and 
James were full of over-coloured glorification of 
medieval knighthood; and history became a 
biased narration of the activities of a particular 
phase that was past in European life. The 
dialectical movement, in history, prtJpoundcd by 
Hegel, passes through a series of revolutions in 
which peo])le after people, genius after genius, 
becomes the instrument of the Absidute, and 
helps in tlie process of the political development 
of the human race through the gradual realiza- 
tion of the idea of freedom. This is the evolu- 
tionary standpoint in history, and indicate how 
j)rofoundly the idea of evolution influenced 
Hegel and other philosophical thinkers of the 
period. The second half of the nineteenth 
century witnessed the growth of scientific ideas; 
and among the various phases of the evolution 
of human thought consequent upon it, was a 
deep and active interest in historical idealism. 
Buckle may lie said to have led this movement 
by starting to write a History of Civilization in 
which he expressed the view that human actions 
are governed by mental and physical laws; and 
that the real history of the human race is tho 
history of tendencies which are perceived by 
the mind and not of the events which are dis- 
covered by the senses. The view of Droysen 
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that history is the “ Know thyself of mankind, 
its conscience, was mystically but more sub- 
limely echoed by the American transcendentalist 
Emerson, who said that history is the record of 
the works of the one mind common to all 
individual men. 

In the course of his letter to the contribu- 
tors to the Cambridge History Lord Acton said: 

“By Universal History T understand that which is 
distinct from tiie combined history of all countries, which 
is not a rope of sand, but a continuous development, and 
is not a burden on the memory, but an illumination of 
soul. It moves in a succession to which tlic nations are 
subsidiary. Their story will he told, not for their own 
sake, but in reference and subordination to a higher 
series, according to the time and the degree in which they 
contribute to the common fortunes of mankind.” 

There caiiiioi iiulccd be a higher ideal of 
UnivtTsal History. Lord Acton may be said to 
have suggested the best pattern of World History. 
With such a noble vision of history before it 
b(‘gan the twentieth century when interest was 
steadily increasing in the study of the history 
of the whole human race from a synthetic 
staiidpoinl, so well-emphasised by Fredrick 
Harrison. The growth of seit^ntific ideas and 
the development of iiiteriiatioiial relations 
through (hr c;\pansion ol trade and cultural 
interehange extended Hk* set^pe of human 
knowhidge, and gave man opportunities ol cum 
ing into more intimate conlaet. with the world 
outside, lie began to see the vision of tlic essen- 
tial unity of the human rac(‘. In the beautiful 
words of Bryce, “ the world is becoming one, 
and world history tending to be One Histoiy.” 
This was indeed a most important fact in the 
history oi human thought of modern times 
At a time when the problem of world peace was 
not so acuto as it is today, and the peoples 
of the world could, if they would, come closer 
to one another for mutual understanding, li 
was quite opportune that the thinkers of Europe 
should be clear in their stress on the need of 
a world standpoint in history so that it may 
help forward the cause of human unity 

But the history hooks of the world have 
not substantially changed their outlook despite 
the ideas that were so cogently expressed about 
what should be the mission of history and the 
historian. From Voltaire to Harrison, there 
lias been a regular stream of thinkers wlio gave 
their interpretation of history in the best inton'sL 
of humanity as a whole. But liow can true 
history be written at a time when the clash 
of interests competes with the din of arms to 
drown the voice of reason and peace? Aggres- 
sive nationalism is shattering the prospect of 
human brotherhood, and history is being prosti- 
tuted to base use as an instrument of selfish 


national propaganda. The history books that are 
being written today are conveniently suppres- 
sing and distorting truth to serve petty national 
ends. The most glaring testimony to historical 
distortion Ic serve selfish ends is afforded in 
modern times by the fact that even today when 
the myth of “ War Guilt has been dissipated 
by unbiased historical scholarship, history books 
for children containing those unfounded charges 
against Germany should still be current almost 
in every part of the world. 

Indian History is also a sorry victim to 
the selfish ends of interested parties and com- 
munities. It has been rightly said that no true 
history lias ever been written of India. And 
whatever of the so-called standard works on 
history we have of our country today are 
written by foreigners who betray an utter lack 
of sympatjiy for, and understanding of, her 
culture and society. They emphasise only 
that side of Indian life in which she is believed 
by them to have made no special contribution; 
in spite of the fact that in recent times Indian 
scholars have ])rovecl beyond doubt that India 
did develop in the past not only political 
theories of a very high order but actually 
built up States and Bepiiblics and other 
d(‘mocrati<* institutions It was given to a 
lon*ignei to (h'clare th.at India gave the first 
iTiternationalisi, m liistory; hut the story of 
Asoka in the text b(»oks will not say that. The 
true fact about Sn^aji, though fully substanti- 
ated, has not yet found place in our histories. 
Neither do they, for obvious reasons, take note 
of the distressing conditions of modern India. 
History IS also silent about the cruel methods 
in which Africa was conquered and China was 
amputated. The black stories of colonial 
expansion and of exploitatioii do not find any 
plac‘(‘ in authentic history The result is that 
the oppressed are not allowed to ])lead their 
case before the bar of worKl opinion. 

Hi'-toric justice is impaired in the method 
of ln*atment in many of tlie standard works 
on World Hislory. Lov(‘ ol favourite theories 
not iininixed with other intcTests has weighed 
with many distinguished historical scdiolars in 
the matter of sifting and choosing of facts and 
cveiitf It IS unworthy of the historian to put 
his tlujory above faci., oven when it does not 
stand the test of impartial incjuiry. Nobody 
will flispiite your starting with Greece when you 
write a history of Europe But it will be 
betraying an unhistorical and short-sighted 
attitude if, when you s’^eak of the origin and 
growdh of Hellenic litiire, you do not 
acknowledge its debt to the Orient. Asia 
including Egypt is the oldest in histoiy to have 
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excelled in elaborating all-round civilizations 
on her fertile river- valleys ; and it is now a 
fact of history that culturally she influenced 
her neighbours, the Greeks in particular, in 
more ways than one. In the words of Will 
Durant. 

“Asia was not merely the seat of the oldest civLizi- 
tions known to us, but those civilizations formed the 
background and basis of that Greek and Roman cultiue 
which Sir Henry Maine mistakenly bupposed to be the 
whole source of the modern mind.” 

But few histories would say that from Egypt 
and Mesopotamia, Greece took the models of her 
famous Doric and Tonic columns, and learned 
from the same countrit's, her skill in sculpture 
and painting; that printing, alphabets and writing 
wore first developed in Asia, and then went to 
Greece through her immediate neighbours; that 
Indian influence on early Greek thought. Is 
unmistakable; that the ideas of the Eg^^ptian 
and the Babylonian scientists hclpcnl greatly 
to stimulate scientific thinking in the Greek 
mind; that the city-states in Rumeria and 
Assyria, and the administrative systems of 
Egypt and the Aullage community in India were 
tlic prototypes of their more developed counter- 
parts in Greece The ri^ason why these are 
not referred to in the histor>" of Europe and 
that of Greece is obvious. To impartial anti- 
quarians Asia may bo the c.radle of world’s 
civilizations; but to the modern man in Europe, 
the Greek heritage of his civilization must be 
indeptmdciit of extraneous influence Perhaps 
things might have been otherwise all the 
countries of Asia had the power to asscud. them- 
sedves as free competitors in the ganu' of world 
politics today. 

The story of the evolution of historic 
idealism shows how almost from the beginning 
of his civilizcMl life on earth man has tried to 
express himself not always to glorify his own 
achievements but also to find an outlet for 
what ho fi'lt within when the reaction on his 
mind of tlio surrounding forces of religion and 
polities became irresistible The Pharaoh in 
Egypt mu.st at liis death be furnishivl witli the 
stor>' of his eart,ly exploits lost he should be 
deprived of his kingdom in heaven. The early 
Jews must, propagate* the lessons of their wars 
apinst the infidels. Through the mirror of 
liis^ory the Chinese must watch the procession 
of humanity The Hindus must know the 
changeless Reality in this changing world; and 
hiMory to them w’as the liistory of their quest 
for the Infinite. The Greeks must know the 
w'orld and write aecijunts of their adventures. 
The Roman orators must thunder against the 
eorruptions of their emperors. The. Christians 
must give a theological basis to history to 


denounce paganism. And through the medieval 
times history passes to find its votaries in the 
humanists like Machiavelli, wdio W’anted to fix 
the path for the march of man through the 
ages. But the efforts so far made by man 
seem to have their exquisite flowering in the 
vision that Voltaire and the French Encyclo- 
paedists saw of a Universal History of civiliza- 
tion The vision was always there, sometimes 
bright, and sometimes dimmed, till at the 
beginning of the present century, it became 
clear again in the intellectual horizon of man, 
and inspired him to give a shape to it. But 
the world- wide conflagration in 1914, blurred it 
for a time, and shattered all the* fond dreams 
of man, and wdth them the dream of peace and 
unity. In the midst of tliis darkness and 
despair, hope lies in the vision of history which 
today emerges again from out of the sutround- 
ing chaos, as if in response to the call of the 
age, t>o illumine the mind of man, and, to 
beacon liim to the path he luus with his fellow 
travellers treaded tlirougliout the ages in the 
common adventure botli in the inner and the 
outer court of his life on earth. 

James Bryce has showed clearly enough 
that in the dawn of recorded Jiistory, some six 
thousand years ago, international niations al- 
ready existed on a large* scale He insists that 
the W’orld point of view’^ — Wcltarihckauunq — is 
essential to any real historical illumination of 
the processes of society and civilization building 
from that day to this. He deplores that type 
of historical approach, still well-nigh universal 
in conservative historical circles,* which focusses 
attention upon national states, and portrays 
their foreign relations in a narrow juristic and 
diplomatic framework He contends that 
history, conceived in terms of the world setting, 
devoting itself to cultural as well as political 
achievements, might as wtU serve as one of 
the chief instruments wdieroby man could 
combat one of his greatest and persistent 
en(*mies — international war And to this end, 
it is to be added, the manner of historical 
presentation should be deep and penetrating 
cmoiigb so that it may bring home to the mind 
of its reader more intimately than ever that 
every movement that changes the* social and 
political outlook of man is the outcome of a 
number of forces and influences w^hose genesis 
may be traced to some world-movement or 
W’orld-personality which is not in every case an- 
independent phenomenon. This sense of unity, 
continuity and inter-dependence, so indispens- 
able to a conception of history as a whole, can be 
derived only by a study of that kind of history 
which will be so written as to stimulate inward 
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thinking by which to pierce the veil of facts 
and catch glimpses of the intrinsic forces of 
winch the facts are the extrinsic manifestations. 
It has been found that these forces have in 
most cases been of extraneous origin; and that 
the growth or decay of a society or nation does 
not depend solely on the richness or poverty of 
its own power and resources; but that they are 
largely the result of forces which are not only 
unavoidable but are inevitably generated. So 
the historian is, in a sense, a prophet too. 
Great epochs in history are created not so much 
by the heroes with whom they arc associated 
as by forces whose origin lay elsewdicre. Thus, 
the Hellenic civilization was the sprouting of 
the Oriental seeds. The mes^^age of a Nazarene 
was at the back of the Holy Roman Empire. 
The Crusades liad none the less a political 
motive behind them. Dante is cominonlv 
believed to have been the inaiigurator of the 
Age of Renaissance but the event that hastened 
it was the fall of Constantinople. The history 
of the world abounds with such instances, too 
numerous to nieniion The assassination of 
Franz Ferdinand might lie the pn‘cipitant 
factor, but the immediate causes of the Greai. 
War are to be traced to the widespn'iid imp(*- 
nalistie impuNo to War in Europe at the 
beginning of llie jiresent century, and to tli ^ 
diplomatic situation willi respect to the Balkans 
and the tightening of the diplomatic relations 
between Prance and Ru'^sia. So, to history 
more imiiortant than the immediate cause or 
causes will be the remote but more j)ow(*rful 
forc(‘ or forges that eombinf' to actuate an 
event, or insjure a movement, or prepare the 
ground for the a p p e a r a n c e of a great 
personality. Today when the world is more 
truly f)ne than before because of the common 
interests of trade, and the quick modes of 
communication and transport, one nation can- 
not exist by ignoring the forces that affect 
another. Every movement in any country of 
the world is the joint product of the whole 
process of human affairs It is, therefore, the 
right moment for the truth in tlie world vision 
of history to vindicate itself in tlie interest of 
human well-being, and of the peace of the* 
world. But there can be no secure peace but 
a (common peace of the whole world. And a 
sense of history as the common adventure of 
mankind,” in the words of Wells, " is as 
necessary for peace within as it is for peace 
between the nations.” 

What then should be the pattern of that 
history, the history of the future, which will 
uphold the world vision, and will at the same 
time be exalting in its intention and impartial 


in its content 7 The vision envisaged in recent 
times seems to indicate that world civilization, 
(the life-story of humanity with every aspect 
of its activity), should be portrayed as faith- 
fully as possible in its proportionate detail, and 
that national history should' be a record in 
w’orld-sctiing of a parlieular contribution 
towards the welfare of mankind as a whole. 
Toynbee has developed the idea in his Study 
of History that for history the unit to be 
considered fundamental is not a “ nation ” but 
a “ civilization.” Nations are to be studied as 
variations on a single theme or as contributions 
to the orchestra of human civilization, which 
arc significant as a harmony, but have no 
meaning as so many separate scries of notes. 
The writing of history should therefore be 
motivated by this integral conception. History 
should not only reflect what actually happens, 
but should also bring to light much of what is 
hidden behind the visible phenomena. It 
should unfold through its pages that humanity 
as a whole has ever struggled, and is always 
struggling, to aeliievo a common goal. It 
should unravel tlie story of how from the 
earl jest time of his life on earth man has been 
continuously ciidcnvouring to reach higher and 
higher flights of existence, and of how, to that 
end, he has been creating ami evolving each of 
the various elements of (‘ivilization which arc, 
as it were, so many scenes in a drama enacted 
by personalities th(‘. proniinenli amongst them 
being the finger-i)o-{s jii the* path of human 
progress These elements, the economic, the 
political, the rcligiuus, the philosophical, the 
literary, tlie seientifie and the aesthetic, arc so 
many different expressions of the one human 
mino, all of which history will first analyse 
witli regard to their gr.adual develojiment and 
characteristic features, and then co-ordinate in 
tlie synthetic picture showing tliat each is a 
factor in the common human adventure but 
each is important only in its relation to the 
whole Here, the historian has to be a philo 
sopher, since he will have to liring both his 
imaginative and intuitive insight to such a 
penetrating study of all these creative activities 
of man throughout the ag('s. Wars and exploits 
and e''plorations, history has had enough of 
them. Should they not now recede a little into 
the background giving the place of prominence 
to those real and inexhaustible springs of 
human happiness which derive their spontane- 
ous flow from the creative instinct of man ? 
Civilization is defined as social order pronaoting 
cultural creation. It is a way of living to 
fruitfulness; and not an end in itself. New 
History has heretofore an unlimited scope. The 
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horizon of human knowledge is ever-extending; 
and the mind of man is ever active in express- 
ing itself in a myriad of forms. The march is 
ceaselessly on — the triumphant inarch of Man, 
which history accentuates, and enlightens, when 
necessary, by the radiance of its universal 
ideal. Coeval with his first impulse to drawing 
on the walls of the caves which he inhabited is 
the story of man's effort towards self-expres- 
sion. Millenniums have gone by, the same 
impulse is still there urging him on to the 
same end. In the world of thought man sees 
golden dreams, and in the world of action he 


gives them form. And history weaves its fabric 
by building bridges between the world of 
thought and that of action. The story is 
continued by every fresh step man takes 
towards the fulfilment of his creative destiny. 
But is it a fixed destiny that will fall eternally 
to his lot ? Or is it only a particular stage 
in Ihe course of his evolution ? Whatever it 
is, man will strive on; and the Cosmic Vision 
in the history of his life-long and perpetual 
striving will open before him the vast vista of 
his future, leading him on, perhaps, to the 
attainment of his divine goal ! 


HINDI AS THE LINGUA FRANCA 

By P. V. ACHARYA, Madras 


The question of the establishment of a Lingm 
Franca for India has come now to the forefront, 
due perhaps to tlie fact that m seven out of 
the eleven provinces the Congress Ministries 
arc working. The proposition of the adoption 
of Hindi as the lAngua Franca is being pursued 
by Mahatma Gandhi with the same religious 
zeal as it. characterises his Khaddar Programiiie 
and th(i Temple-entry question. Already, two 
Prime Ministers of major Provinces like Madras 
and Bombay have announced without any 
reaerv''e their intention to make the study of 
Hindi compulsory in their jirovinces. It ap- 
pears as if the time has arrived when the ques- 
tion of the application of the Hindi or Ilindus- 
tham cult is to be enforced regardless of its 
impracticability for the cultural i ‘generation 
of India It is argued by the protagonists rf 
the Hindi cult that Hindi, if made universal, 
wull unify the masses of the various Province^ 
Thus the whole iiroposilion of the establish- 
ment of Hindi as lAnqna Franca pre-sup]><ises 
universal conqiul.sory education in Hindi as en- 
visag(^d by th“ C'ongress leaders and Congress 
Ministers who attended the Wardha Educa- 
tional Conference convened by Mahatma 
Gandhi 

B( uaal takes legitimate pride in fristering 
only her mother-tongue Bengali which abounds 
in works of Tagore, Bankim Chandra and a 
ho-tt of others So she is not very enthusiastic 
about introducing Hindi in her province. In 
Madras Presidency there is a widespread j»ro- 
paganda for counteracting this evil of ihe Hindi 
cult. Th(' majority of Muslims ivsent this due 
pcrhajis to the fact that Urdu will suffer in 
importance if Hindi is made compulsory. In- 
fluential Marathi and Canarese F])eaking people 
of file Bombay Presidency arti voicing forth 
their protests. People in Sind, Assam and the 
Punjab are also veiy pessimistic over this ques- 


tion. So, the argument that Hindi is spoken 
or understood by a great majority of people in 
India will not hold good. 

Can Hindi after all successfully compete 
with English which has for over 150 years been 
tlie state languago lor India and which has been 
the medium of education? English is the only 
language which is current and understood in a 
greater part of the world today. It is learnt 
an<l spoken more \videly than any language of 
the world. Its international charactcT may easily 
l)e undersiood by the fact tliat it is current 
in the whole of North America, and is under- 
stood l)y many persons in many xjountrii'S of 
Europe and even in ,la])an and China in tlie 
East. The vast knowledge and educational 
training available m this universal language is 
luckily available fur us in India;- which can be 
satiated and digested by the youth of our 
country in the achievement of the task of up- 
lifting our eountrymen. English has attained 
such a eurreney in India that we need not regret 
its advent at lliis stage of our national recon- 
struction. To banish the English language 
ahogether m the sehcnic for universal educa- 
tion and to replace it by Hindi will be nothing 
but suicidal. 

The waste of energy and funds to popu- 
larise the Hindi cult purely out of misguided 
patriotic motives and to copy in Hindi or 
Hindusthani the world’s great works in Science, 
Art, Industry, etc., can be avoided if only our 
leaders deeply think before they take a leap 
in the dark. In the present conditions of this 
country which is yet to make a great way in 
progress, all this unnecessary labour and the 
waste of intelligence and money in the import 
of another language in provinces which arc 
quite unsuited to adopt Hindi as the Lingm 
Franca or the tftate language can be avoided 
and diverted to more useful channels. 



FOREIGN EXPERTS AND THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE 

By Prop. NARESH CHANDRA ROY, m.a,, pIi.d. 

The rocont importation of two administrative the Corps d*ehte of Indian administration. Until 


experts from England gives us a clue as to the 
opinion which the Government of India cherishes 
about the efficiency of the Indian Civil Service. 
Wc for ourselves do not liold any brief for this 
body. But there is no gain-saying tlie fact that 
for long the reputation of this Service both for 
general administrative ability and for special 
knowledge of Indian problems was not only 
very high but it almost became legendary. 
Not only the British Government reposed the 
highest confidence in the ability of this body 
of civil servants but foreign visitors to this 
country also inviiriably paid eloquent tribute 
to their efficiency. 

The caiiability of the I. C. S. officers in fact 
so captivated the imagination of people that 
even such a shrewd observer of men and things 
as Mr. Herbert Fisher of Oxford once thought 
it right to compare them with the philosopher 
kings of whom J*lato had written. Mr. Fisher 
came to India in the early second decade of 
this century as a member of the Public Services 
Commission over which the late Lord Islington 
presided. He had thus an excellent oppor- 
tunity of studying the Indian Civil Service at 
close quarters. Armed as he was with such 
first-hand knowledge, his opinion about the 
merits of the I. C. S. was accepted by many as 
authentic and true. Before a (jlasgow audi- 
ence in 1924 he gave it out as his definite view 
that if any adniinistrative body of the modern 
world could be said to approximate to the ideal 
of Plato's philosopher kings, it ^yas certainly 
the Indian Civil Service. No higher tribute 
could ever be paid to the honesty, int(‘grity, 
impartiality and general efficiency of any 
administrative service. Joseph Chailley, a 
French publicist, who visited In<lia in the open- 
ing years of this century and who on his return 
to his native land wrote out a popular book 
on Indian administrative problems also paid a 
glowing tribute to the efficiency of Indian admin- 
istration as conducted by the members of the 
Indian Civil Service. No wonder that when 
such compliments were paid to the I. C. S. from 
far and near, a legend would grow about the 
unimpeachable integrity, the highest form of 
efficiency and the strictest impartiality of this 
body. 

The Indian Civil Service *was and still is 


recently all the superior administrative charges 
were filled by the members of this corps. 
During the last few decades some technical 
sendees have no doubt been brought into being 
and members of these latter services have been 
allowed to rise to important and responsible 
offices in their respective departments. The 
Commissioners and Inspector-Generals of Police, 
as for cxamiile, are no longer recruited from the 
I. C. S. Directors of Agriculture and Industries 
have also been chosen, f.s a rule, for some time 
past from outside the sanctum of the Indian 
Civil Service. But still it cannot be said that 
the members of the I. C. S. are cinployetl at the 
present time merely in charges of general admin- 
istration. The Chief Executive Officers of the 
districts and divisions in the Provinces and the 
Secretaries to the different departments of both 
the Provincial and Central Governments are of 
course invariably chosen from the I. C. S. But 
these arc not the only offices to which they are 
appointed. They ar-^ also (*mploycd as Income 
Tax Commissioners, Trade Commissioners, 
Development Commissioners, Colleeiors of Cus- 
toms, Memliers of the Board of Revenue and 
in other highly technical capacities. It should 
be noted that the present Governor of the 
Reserve Bank has been recruited from the Indian 
Civil Service. The Auditor-General is also 
appointed, not unoften, from the same Service. 

Naturally wc would expect that when the 
offices of the Economic Adviser and Commis- 
sioner of Income Tax were created they would 
be filled bv some members of the Service which 
had acquired such reputation and had such 
tradition and experience to its credit. But it 
has been pointed out in no uncertain terms that 
men of the reciuisilc calibre wxtc not available 
in the I. C. S. and consequently they had to be 
imported from Great Britain. Could wc infer 
from this that the Government of India has lost 
its coni'idence. in the efficiency of the Indian 
Civil Service? In view of the importation of 
experts from foreign countries, it is certainly 
not impertinent for us to ask if in the opinion 
of the Government really capable men who 
can readily adjust themselves to the varying 
demands of administratis); are not coming out 
to this country as membcis of what has been 
called the “Heaven Born Service.*' 
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The Government of India may point out 
that the I. C. S. IS meant for the general admin- 
istration of the districts and not for the discharge 
of any technical duties. It may even point 
out that the system of recruitment and the 
niethods of training of this Service do not make 
it possible for their rising equal to the demands 
of teclmiea] posts. None of these assertions, if 
made by the Government of India, can be 
accepted. The I. C. S. has never been meant 
merely for general administration. And as it 
has been pointed out already they aie even now 
appointed to offices which arc higlily technical 
in character. 

Besides, there is the pi‘rtinent (|uestion that 
if an officer belonging to the Home Civil Service 
may turn out to be an exjiert, why cannot an 
Indian C'lvdinn so turn to be? Tlie Home 
('iviliaiis are recruited on the same basis and 
are given training practically on the same lines 
as the members of tlie Indian Civil Service 
So if the* Administrative Civil Seiwice in 
England ran t)roduce experts uiion whom tlie 
GoverniiKMil of India may u ly, how it is that the 
Indian C-ivil Service is turning out to be barren 
in this respect? It may be iiointed out indeed 
that the members of the Home Civil Service 
remain busy with bigger pioldeins and concerned 
with intneati' issues. On tliat account their 
imagiiialion may become more vivified and 
their knowledge' mure eom])relu‘nsiv(‘, more wide 
and more detailed. But. it eaiinot be said that 
Indian administrative i)ioblems are V(‘ry simple 
today and do not draw out the best in the 
oflieers. Secondly, it should not b(' forgotten 
that the memliers of the Imlian Civ'd Service 
liavo und(‘r tin* l^ee Sclieine the oppoilumty of 
visiting (Jreat Britain at (lovernnient expense 
four times during their service in India. A 
civilian vlio has tins ojipeulmuty and who 
actually av.ail'. tils', oiiportunity should be in 
dost* toufli with (lie developmeiU of administra- 
tive lechnn|iu' in Euroiie 

In ra^e men of the re{iuis]te calibre are not 
eoiiiin'/ an. to this (ountry as members of the 
Indian Civil Service, it is high time that the 
Indian pi'ople should consider it seriously 
whether it is wairth wdiile to maintain such a 
fabulously paid service. The salary scale of 
tlu' I C' P officers lias alw'ays been very high. 
It was further augmented in 1924 on the re- 
commendation of tile Royal Commission over 
winch Lord Lee presided. In 1921 Sir William 
Vincent, Home Meml»er of the Government of 
India, was asked on the floor of tlie Legislative 
Assembly if the I. C. S. wafe the highest paid 
administrative body in the world Sir William 
replied that until recently it was so i&deed, but 


the emoluments of the Colonial Civil Servants 
appeared at the time to be greater. This was 
a grievance and a serious grievance at that on 
the part of the Indian civilians It w^as, how- 
ever, amply satisfied by what is popularly 
known in India as the “ Lee loot.” Today the 
British Civilian in India does not certainly suffer 
by any comparison wdtb regard to his salary. 
He starts his career on a monthly income of 
Rs. COO which rises automatically under the 
time-scale arrangement to about Rs. 2,600 a 
month. Beyond the time-scale again there are 
numerous posts which carry with them higher 
and far higher salaries. The maintenance of 
a service so highly paid cannot be justified in 
a poor rounlry like India only on the ground 
of its efficiency. But now even l.his efficiency 
IS not beyond (piostion. If it is the deliberate 
opinion of the Government, of India that it 
cannot put forth sufficieul energy and talent for 
w’ork of a specially responsible nature the Indian 
public must carefully search its heart if it 
sliould long continue to bear the burden of this 
body of civil servants 

That the best products of the British 
Universities do not an^^ longer care to enter the 
Indian Civil Service has been admitted by many 
British jiubhcists on more than oik' occasion. 
If they decide to enter flu‘ Civil Service at all 
as many of them certainly do they prefer the 
Iloine Service Tlu'rc is ennsc'cpii'ntly no deny- 
ing the fact that the Indian Civil Service has 
fallen from its old traditions and ineii only of 
mediocre ability in (ireat Britain arc thinking 
it w'orlh wdiile to enler this body. ^ But although 
deterioration of quality is wTit large on the 
Indian Civil Service, that alone may not account 
for the imiHirtation of experis from Great 
Britain. People may surmise that there are 
othci reasons behind such importation. 

For about 16 years past the Finance 
Member of the GovermnenI of India has been 
invariably chosen from tlu' Briti^li Treasury. 
Sir IMaleolm Hailey was the last member of 
the Indian Civil Service w^ho vvas appointed to 
tliis portfolio. Even a man of his sterling 
ability and singular merit was not allowed to 
continue for long in this office. He was shifted 
to the Home Department and had i.o give place 
to an expert brought from England. Since then 
Finance Members havti been appointed only 
from among those who have been nurtured in 
the traditions of the British Treasury and 
saturated with the ideals of Lombard Street. 
There may have been suppressed voices of 
grumbling against this practice on the part of 
the Indian Civil Service, but they have been 
in vain. If a member of the Indian Civil 
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Service could be appointed to the important 
•oflScc of the Governor of the Reserve Bank we 
do not see why he could not be appointed as 
the Finance Member. It seems that the reasons 
which were thought sufficient for excluding 
Indians very rigidly from the Finance portfolio 
might have something to do with the exclusion 
of even the British Members of llie Indian Civil 
Service from this sanctum. Possibly it was 
thought that a Finance Member recruited from 
the Indian Civil Service might not have acted 
in so close communion with the ideals and 
demands of the British Treasuiy as a Finance 
Member recruited from AVhilehall. 

We do not know if the motive winch in- 
spires the appointment of Finance Mcanbers 
from the British Treasury lias also msjnrcd the 
imiiortation of experts from (irvui Britain. 
Another suggestion has, of course, lieen hinted 
in certain ejuarters and it may be incorporated 
here for whatever it is worth It is to the effect 
»hat not any adminisfraiive need but only the 


lofty desire to distribute some patronage which 
lies at the root of this appointment of British 
experts. Love of patronage is ingrained in 
human nature. No man however great can be 
immune from its intoxication. About a cen- 
tury ago Lord Macaulay told an audience at 
Westminster that even such a man of lofty 
outlook as Lord William Bentinck could not 
avoid it altogc'ther Practically all the import- 
ant appointments were Ihcn reserved for the 
members of the Civil Service. He Jiad himself 
no control over the recruitment to this service. 
But the post of a Presidency Magistrate was 
not so reserved and he was constrained to 
ajpnint a friend to this office. 

Wliatevt*r nia^’^ be the reason behind these 
apiKuntments, they cannot certainly be justified, 
lint they have at least one silver lining. They 
have succeeded in <ie.stroying the myth which 
had developed about the super-efficiency of the 
Civil Service. 


SISAL HEMP IN INDIA 

By ,1 K STRC-AR, F.K H.S., F.Rs.A. 
Late Fibre Expert, Punjab (lovirnment 


The recent yso in the price of Sisal hemp in 
London has made Sisal planting in India an 
attractive proposition. From the extraordinary 
depression of all trades and industries in the 
world, the present year seems to have ushered 
in an era of recovery in prices for all conmiodi- 
hcs. Sisal, which w^as quoted at £12 a ton only 
six years back now stand at £28 a ton with 
prospects of a further rise. The Financial 
Times of London Supplement definitely stated 
in October, 1936, that there was a world 
sliortagc of 50,000 Ions of this fibre. Several 
well-known British authorities at London pre- 
dicted the likelihood of a world shortage of 
80,000 tons this year, Africa, whicli used to 
supply a considerable quantity of Sisal hemp, 
abandoned some of her plantations due to the 
low and unremunerative prices it fetched six 
years back. To add to the difficulties of Sisal 
grower its use for the manufacture of Binder's 
twine for agricultural purposes, had to be 
curtailed due to the improvement in mechanized 
agriculture. Mexico, the largest producer of 
hemp, also suffered to some extent, but 


with the help of U. S A the plantations there 
were kept in bcarint;, and are doing very well, 
iiuh*i‘d. now that jinee^ liavc gone up. Recently 
two big comi)anies were registered at London 
to take u]) Sisal production in Africa with a 
cajiital of £3,00,000 a jiicce These companies 
have already sold thrir output for tlir(‘f years 
ahearl at £25 a ion, Ihi'icby guaranti‘cing a 
dividend of 7^}o to the* shareholdecls A consider- 
able progress lias been made recently in utilis- 
ing Sisal fibre for the manufacture of Mar ta 
lopes, twines, liawscrs, cordage of every des- 
criiition, cloth for road making, fibre-sheets, 
rugs, carpets, mats, door-mats, fibre belting, 
oil mill press cloth tis a substitute of 
camel nair, nets, etc.; the w^astc fibre or tow 
for the manufacture of “ Rayon," high 
class papers and sheets ; and the green pulp, 
which hitherto used to be allowed to be wasted, 
and w^liich is obtainable to the extent of 94%, 
— ^the fibre content including tow or short fibre 
being only 6%, — for the production of a high 
class fertiliser, organic * rtiliser with effective 
Nitrogen content of 1.88%, and lime 19.3%. 
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This fertiliser was in great demand for Coffee, 
Orange, and Tobacco crops. It is probable that 
it may be utilized in fruit gardens and orchards, 
and probably in Tea and Sugar-cane culti- 
vation. This was brought about by the Anami 
Research Station in Africa, the British Research 
Stations, and by private enterprise in India. 
The British Admiralty have found Sisal ropes 
as good for Marine requirements as Manila 
hemp. fJennany has already discarded Manila 
hemp in favour of Sisal hemp for her Marine 
cordage requirements. In the circumstance it is 
inconceivable that Sisal prices would ever go 
back to the depression figure. The normal 
figure for Sisal in the world market was £20 
to £25 a ton. This was the pre-war standard. 
There is little doubt tliat after the gap caused 
during the last six years m fresh planting, 
prices wou’d go down to the normal figure 
within another 5 to 6 years, inasmuch as it 
would require immediate planting on at least 
50,000 acres to meet the world demand five years 
hence It is improbable that such a vast tract 
can lie brought under Sisal within such a short 
periotl in Africa or elsewhere. In the circum- 
stances Sisal certainly hold out the most 
alluring prospects to the capitalists in India. 

An extract from a letter on the subject 
addressed by Dr. Harold H. Mann, n. sc., 
Former Director of Agriculture in Bombay, 
now Director, Woburn Experimental Station, 
Blccohley, England, to the writer would prove 
interesting Dr. Mann wu’iics thus : 

“T do really wish I could sel the quc^ti>>n of Sisal 
f^oing in India. Only yesterday I was talking in the Deputy 
Diiertor of Agriculture, Tanganyika, and he told me that 
thf Sisal industry there is doing extremely well now. They 
can produce Sisal hbie for £14 per ton, and at the present 
time (Feliruary 28lh, 1937), it is worth £28 a ton. These 
are the figures for filire laid down in London. 1 do think 
that theie is every prospect at prcsfmt of a number of 
years of prospeiiiy for a well-run .*sisal plantation. In the 
past it has so often 'been planted on land which was no 
use for anything el^c. and allowcil to gel weedy, while it 
was never i iiltivatcd. Of course, the natural result fol- 
lowed, and the yield wa« disappointing and the concern 
failed. But there is no doubt that with a price in London 
of £20 ".nd over for Sisal fibre, a plantation on well 
selected land would be a very paying proposition. I can 
sec nf> reason why the price should not be well above 
the hmit for a number of years. 1 wish I could help 
vou push the matter. There is chance from what you 
say ill the Chota Nagpur tract, and I wish I had the 
chance of pushing it. There does seem an opportunity 
for a profitable industry just now on the basis of the 
knowledge which our predect ssors had not got. It would 
be a pity to miss it.” 

It 18 necessary to go into the history of 
Sisal enterprise in India to understand why the 
industry failed to succeed in some parts of 
India. It may, however, bo mentioned here 


that two Sisal estates in the Chota Nagpur 
tracts of Bihar and Orissa have survived, and' 
they are making decent profits even now. The 
history of Sisal enterprise in India is unfor- 
tunately very sad. This state of affair was not 
brought about by lack of enthusiasm, or want 
of capital, but owing to sheer ignorance and 
lack of knowledge as to the requirements of 
the different species of the plant in varying 
soils, climate and rainfall. Sisal was first 
introduced into India in the beginning of this 
century. The so-called Agricultural Experts 
of the day went tlirough the texts relating to 
Mexican Sisal, as East Africa had not at the 
time started her Sisal enterprise, and made the 
planters and others in India to understand that 
Sisal did not require any care save and except 
putting tliem down, and that it would grow ou 
any soil where nothing else would grow, and in 
any and every climate with any (quantity of 
annual rainfall from 15 inches to 150 inches. 
This, as could be easily imagined led to the 
many failures at the time, thus making the very 
name of Sisal abhorent to the financiers and 
planters throughout the country. None of the 
Experts had any idea of the botanical difference 
of one species of Agax)c from the other, and the 
requirements of a particular spgcics of plant in 
a certain locality. This was mainly the reason 
why the industry failed at several places. Had 
there been a single experienced exjwTt at the 
time, this stale of affairs would never have 
come about India as also East Africa imported 
a few thousands of Sisal plants and bulbiU 
from Florida for experimental purpose. The 
Sisal jilant of Florida or Bahtoas is quite 
distinct from Mexican Sisal or Henequen. 
Florida and Bahamas grow Agave nguda var 
sisalana whereas Mexico grows Agave rigida 
var elongata. The former has been renamed 
Agave sisalava, and the latter Agave Furcroydes 
by that famous Fibre Investigator, Professor 
Lyst'^.r Dewey of U. S. A. It was Agave 
!<isala7utj whicli was imported into India and 
East Africa. In India the Experts confounded 
it with the Mexican species and as a result 
made many a iilantcr and financier lose a lot 
of money uselessly. Whereas in East Africa 
tliey recognised the difference between the two 
species, and found that while the Florida 
variety would do well in good soil, sufficient 
rainfall, and in good climate, the Mexican 
variety would require very little rainfall, and 
do well on soil where nothing else would grow 
without requiring any attention save putting 
them down. This was mainly responsible for 
the success attained by the East African 
planters a success, ‘which has never been attained 
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iby the planters in Florida or Bahamas, whence 
the plants were first imported. 

Years of patient research work has enabled 
the writer to find out this error of direction. 
It was in Chota Nagpur tract, and in areas 
adjoining it that Agave siaalana has been found 
to give very satisfactory results. The two 
plantations now working there completely prove 
the statement herein made. It has been found 
that Sisal would succeed in any of the districts 
of Hazaribagh, Ranchi, Sonthal Perganas, parts 
of Monghyr, Manbhum, Palamau, Singbhum in 
Bihar, Mayurbhanj, Saiiibalpur, Ganjani, in 
Orissa; and perhaps in Raipur area of C. P. 
The Government of Bihar and Orissa in the 
Department of Industries, when Mr. B A. 
Collins, I.C.S , was the Director of Industries, 
in a letter signified willingness to recommend 
any such jdantation for financial aid under 
State* Aid to Industries Act with a view to 
lielj) the starting of Sisal industries in Bihar 
ami Onssa. Sisal can be produced in these 
tracts at £10 a ton inclusive of all-in-costs, c. g , 
sljij^ping and freight to England. Vast tracts 
of land are lying fallow, labour is cheap and 
plentiful, climate healthy and ideal for Sisal 
and rainfall lust sufficient for the crop. 
Experimental plantations in Sonthal Perganas, 
and Palamau, as also Ranchi have demonstrated 
the possiblity of the industry when started on 
scientific and rational industrial lines. It is a 
juty that no interest has been given to the 
development of this valuable industry in these 
tracts. 

It may nSt be out of place to mention here 
that apart from the two varieties of Sisal 
referred to above, Agarr caiitnln, the Bombay 
Aloe fibre plant, according to Professor Lyster 
Dewey of U. S. A., is the sme qua non of the 
Sisal fibre of part of Java an<l tlu^ Philipines. 
Agave cantala has been found to stand a 
rainfall of over 200 indies per aiiniun, and as 
such it offers a great scope for its cultivation 
in Assam as an auxiliary to Tea cultivation. 
Tippera and Chittagong Hill tracts also offer 
considerable scope for its planting. It can also 
be introduced as a paying crop on the Western 
Ghauts of Bombay, the Malabar Coasts, 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands. Its fibre is 
finer than that of pure Sisal, and fetches 
premia in the world markets. Furcroya 
gigantea , — the producer of Mauritius hemp, 
also grows at many places spontaneously, and 
would do well in certain tracts where Sisal has 
no chance of succeeding. But Sisal should be 
the first to be tackled. The possiblity of the 
Mexican variety in Northern India has still to 
be explored. 


Sisal planting is now, indeed, a fine paying 
proposition. But it is certainly not a poor 
man’s industry. To make it pay one should 
have at least 500 acres under it. Scientifically 
speaking an area of 1,500 acres would be required 
to keep a Decorticating (Fibre extracting 
outfit) set in full work. The modvut operandi 
is to select a suitable site for the plantation, 
and a site for the factory. A good deal of 
technical knowledge is required to locate the 
Site. Then to start out planting with due 
regard to cultivation, etc., on 500 acres per 
annum till the whole area is planted within the 
first 3 years. An additional iir(*a of 500 acres, 
if available, should be kept for future extensions. 

The plants would begin yielding from the 
fourth year onward when machinery for 
decortication, etc., should bo installed The 
plantation would yield about ^ to 2/3rd ton 
of fibre from the fifth year onwards. A 2,000 
acres jilantation is estimated to require Rs. 
1,20,000 in jilanting and upkeep at the 
maximum; Rs. 1,15,000 m building, macliincry, 
imjilements, etc,; and Rs 25,000 in reserve. 
Total capital needed for such a estate is 
Rs 2,50,000 at the most. The returns within a 
jxTiod of 10 years is estimated at in fibre alone 
Rs. 13,30,000 less cost of inanufiicturing at 
Rs. 150 a toil at the most Rs 7,50,000. 
So that by the sale of fibre alone it would 
yield Rs 5,80,000. If the tow obtained from 
the bagasse is taken into account, it would 
yield an additional income of at least Rs. 60,000 
If account is taken of the utilization of the 
green pulp obtained as waste for producing 
fertiliser, which by the way used to be 
sold in C3oorg at Rs. 40 jier ton ex -iilanta- 
tion, it would yield an additional income of 
at least Rs 4,70,000 after allowing a large 
jiortion to the (*state for renovation. So that 
m all a net profit of Rs. 11,16,000 can be 
c'xj^ccted within a period of ten y(’ars on an 
investment of Rs. 2,50,000 if, of course, the 
jdantation is started on right lines, and manag'd 
by an experienced specialist. The price of 
Sisal has been taken at £20 a ton the average 
pre-war normal figure. Co-operative jdanting 
by parcelling out the area of 2,000 acres in 
several blocks amongst a number of small 
lilantcrs is a way of developing the indiistpr, 
which has never been thought of in India, 
though attempts on these lines are being made 
in certain parts of Africa. Their example in 
the favoured tracts in India may be emulated 
for the economic welfare of the people, and 
tlie country alike. 

Apart from developing an overseas market 
for Sisal grown in India, Sisal growing in India 
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would not only help the Empire in becoming 
independent of foreign etources of supply, but 
would help the development of many Indian 
Industries — both new and old. It would be 
news to many that a considerable 
quantity of Manila hemp and Sisal hemp 
are imported into India today to mec't the 
requirements of some of the Indian Rope Mills. 
Indeed a firm of Fibre Importers in Calcutta 
approached the writer to put them in touch 
with Fibre producers — i.n. Sisal and Aloe fibre 


— so that they may supply some of the Rope 
Mills with it. In the circumstances it need 
hardly be pointed out how necessary it is in 
the interest of the country, and incidentally in 
tli(' interest of the Empire, to develop this 
important industry. It is to be hoped that 
more attention would be paid to this industry, 
and as a result we shall be able to sec very soon 
the realisation of our hopes as to the future 
of Sisal m India., 


PILGRIMAGE TO THE BLACK PAGODA 

By K G. RANDELL 


WiTiiiN twenty miles of Pun there stands one 
of the finest and ]irobal)1y one of the loasi^ 
known of India s many fine ruined temples, the 
Tem])le of the Sun at Konarak 

Yet of the many visitors to Pun few trouble 
to visit this monuinent of the iiast, expliiming 
their faihire to do ^o by a variety of excuses. 
Some profess to be daunted by the trying drive, 
oUk'vs plead lack of tiiue, and others say 
frankly that lliey came to Pun to laze and 
bathe and Iiavc no desire to journey sixty miles 
by motor ua'iely to gaze upon a ruin. 

''fliere aie, 1 Ix'lieve, two ways of reaching 
tlie Black Pagoda, one by rojol, I'ni Go]), and 
tlie other, .shorter in mileage, along the beacli. 
The lalier is the most difficult for, owing to the 
stn'ams tliat flow across the* beach, and the 
lack of u road, une/s only means of tran-port 
IS hy (dephant ni bullock cart and this, so I 
\viis told bv ime who had doin' it, entails spend- 
ing the night at Konarak. In eonseqiicnce the 
majority prefer the longer about 60 miles 
but swiM<‘r journey by road, wdiich enables one 
to ndurn to Puri the same evening. 

It was by road that we set forth at dawn 
one hot morning three years ago and for a 
number of miles our way lay along the pleasant 
shady mam road, the r(‘d surface of which 
affords a plea&ant contrast to the glaring white- 
ness of the roads m other districts. 

Our pilgrimage began in earnest when we 
left the main road and licaded across country 
towards the now distant coast. Even so, at 
first, tlie road was quite passable and our driver, 
witli the engaging recklessness of the Indian 
Taxi-wallah, hurled us around corners, and 


aci'oss dry river-hcds, at a spei'd loo great lor 
the peace of mmd of at h'ast one of hif*' 
pa.ssengers 

Through quiet, navrow-strccti'd villages, 
each with if.-t pahn-emboworerl jmukI, w'<; ))a?scd, 
and bv the peculiar fields 'wIutc the Pan 
leavc.*< arv, cultivated, each, with it.- forest of 
poles, looking somewhat lik(‘ a Hoj) field gone 
mad 

Through (lOp \ve hurtled, and as we 
a))pruached the coast the scenery uuderwTiit a 
cluinge and the villages became fiwver and 
smaller. Kandy fic'lds and skin ted, Uvisted 
trees bore witni'ss to the sea-wdnds t.hat shriek 
over the land, and the eountiyside w^ore that 
air of brooding desolation so common tin? 
w'orld over, to low' lying coastal areas, 
tivmiually the road bc'came wmrse until w'e w'cre 
brought to a standstill by a section of road- 
way tliat would have checked a tank. How- 
ever nothing could daunt our driver and wdth 
a reassuring grin he wuenched the wheel hard 
over and with a skid and a jar w^e bumped our 
way down the slope and on to the rice khels^ 
that bordered the road. 

Small bunds meant nothing to the truly 
marvellou.s car and she took them in her stride, 
w'hilc the three sliaken passengers grabbed the 
bouncing bottles and prayed that the eggs 
in the g>Tating picnic basket were truly hard 
boiled. 

Soon, however, wc regained the road and 
ciept slowly onwards cheered by a clear view 
of tl-.e tower of the Black Pagoda which, with 
its terraces and carvings, stabbed the sky 
ahead of us like a fat and much beringed finger. 



THE BLACK PAGODA 
Temple of the Sun at Konarak 



Gt-npra] vipvr of the mam temple — Sima fVnl — Konatak 



‘'liiiiilm" Siii\a ‘'iiivd Di'iil -Ki.iidi ik 
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At last, unable to proceed further, we drew 
up in a little village that, situated in a thick 
grove of palms and tamarisk, huddled in the 
lee of the towering sand-dunes. 

Our arru'al was distinctly an event of much 
import aiioc and the villagers promptly ceased 


It was interesting to discover that many 
of tlic villagers had never visited the ruins, 
although they had spent their lives within a 
short distance of them, and many seemed to 
know nothing about them nor did they evince 
much interest. To them the temple was a 





A frinale figure diitl aiul Nafjdnis on 

a vast pedebial Konarak 


work ainl gatluTod round u*s, displaying a 
flaU-priiig, lliough slightly einbarra^siiig, curio- 
HJty regarding our luisl and future 

Having (ln.'^K'd ourselves w(* (piestioiK'd our 
iiudieiiee regarding (he distance* lo the Temple. 
Opinion differed and at one 
time strife seemed imminent 
l)etwe(*ii the supporters of the 
One Mile Tlieory and the One 
and a Half Milers However 
l)ul)lie opinion veered strongly 
to the One Mile Theory and 
with that we had to rest con- 
tent, altliougli one member of 
tlie party was lieard to mutter 
Irish Mile ” as ho gazed across 
the sand-dunes to where the 
temple danced and quivered in • 
the heat haze. 






A lie lijriirc — ^Konarak 

po'ce of tlj(' lan<l>cape that had always been 
th«*r(‘ and always would be. 

We wen* now' iac(jd w'ith the problem of 
Iransportiiig a weighty picnic basket and in 
lliis our hitherlo infallible driver could give 
us no help. One* glimpse of the baking expanse 
of sand, that lay between our shady parking 
ground and our goal, cured him of all desire 
to visit the ruins, and, muttering a few words 
regarding the necessity of watching his car, he 
stretched liiiu'-elf out on the front seat and went 
into a Yi»ga-like trance. 

All offer of eigJit annas each for two 



A acene of elephant hunting— Konarak 
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ciirnors brought the whole’ village swooping 
down upon us and it was only wuth diffieiilty, 
and the hell) of a Ix’arded patriarch, that two 
suitable helpers WTre chosen. A rupee io the 



of imagmary animals on ihe pode'-lal 

palrlarch, some ^weet*-. and api)le^ (unknnwm 
Juxunc's) to the children, and a tin of cigarelt(‘s 
among tlu’ disappointetl would-be-can u’rs ainl 
all was peace again and, (‘seortc’d ))V the wdiole 
village, we set. olf on (he hu't stage of our 
pilgrimage. 

Although it ^vas liarely leu 
oVlock, the heat was tiTrifie MPVnm 

and we prayed that the esti- 
mated distance of one mile w^a^ 
correct. Hotter grew the sun, 
deeiXT IxM'ame tlie sand, an<] 
sUiW'ei iK’eame our lU'ogivSs 
until, havii .4 progressed at lea’ll 
a mile, a halt w'a^ called for 
li(|Uid i‘*('re<lime]it. 

One bv one oui followers liad 
de'-u’ied us and tli(‘ sandy 

wa^te behind us was dotted 

wdli tlie liguri’s of those wdio 
ret.urn(‘d to the restful shade 
of the village. With a sigh we 
again ploughed onward aecoin- 
lianieil by the patriarch, wdio 
still clung to us faithfully, w'ho 
enlivened our trek wdth marvell- 
ous— but prol>ably imtriK’ — tales 
of the toinjde^s past glories. 

At last wc reaeb(‘d the grateful sJiade of 
the little wrood that growls to sca-w’ards of the 


tomiile and there, seating ourselves on a heap 
of carved an«l scattered masonry, wo paused 
aial gazed around us. 

B(’lorc us towTred the object of our pil- 
grimage’, the great breath-catching mass of the 
Black Pagoda, behind us roared the surf, and 
all about us the air danced and sliinimered 
above till’ baking sand-dun(‘S For a w’hile we 
remained silent, gazing across the sun-filled 
court — or dry lake — that surrounds the Teinjilc, 
haully able to grasp tli(‘ laet that we WTre at 
last looking upon th(' Black Pagoda. 

Foj there w’as an air (»f unreality about 
(he whole scene and tlu’ huge T(’inj)le, black 
and solid as it is, seemed too dreambk(’ to be 
real None of us had liiilierto seen an Indian 
rum ‘d temple and tins jaaleet biul<ling, batti’red 
and ruin(‘d as it is, was all that we had ever 
dreamed or jmagiiK’rl. Sooieliow the Black 
Pa .oda is Ion perleet — such an mlrusion 
oi lairyland and dreams-com<‘-l rue into real 
life 1^ loo ov(‘ii)(n\eriiig, and oiu’ is so awed 
and overcoiiK’ that one leaves wutli hut jumbled 
imj)reN<ioii‘' and a i(‘i‘ling of ime«»mi)ieJieiidmg 
W'ondei. 

Imagine a w'aste of sand-dunes, wild and 
deserted, ’'di’iit save’ lor the siil>du(‘d roar of 
tlie t^rele^s suit. And there, in llic' midst ol 
tins .suu-dr(‘uelied desolation, Iow’cms a inight> 
symbol of a gieat civilization C'jirved and 
fantastic tlie Black I’agoda Miar^ upward^ mlo 
the blinding sky, and one talks in whisper^ half 
alraid to ilistuih the priests and worshipiiers 
who, one I’eeK, l)e there. It is ineredilih’ 



King NarasJmhadev im the throne, wall his priest 
ami other attendants— Konarak 

that such a budding should bo desertrod and one 
looks instinctively for the thriving town that 
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should surround it and sees nothing 

but the wastes of sand. 

Gradually we became accustomed to the 
silence and eini)tiness, and it was with a dis- 
tinct sense of shoe.k that we saw a man round 
a coriiia' of tlie mighty plintli hasten 
towards us. Tlie newconu'r was the Govern- 
ment Caretaker, the only dAveller in this holy, 
haunted spot — truly no place for |hose over- 
burdened \\itli iinapinalion — osmc'r lo show us 
tlu‘ wonders of his cliarge Gladly we followed 
him, accompanied by the Palnarch, sliirhtly 
• jealous oj (Ik* m‘\\ comer, across the court to the* 
Temple of the Sun 

So much has l)C‘(‘n wnlli'iu iiy experts, 
about Hus remarkabh' rum that it would be 
superfluous for a mere (ripper, knowing li(tl(‘ 
,alj()iit tlu‘ t(‘mple’s iia^l and less about 
Arcli:e()l()j;y, to do more than pivc a brief 



A monolithic elephant— Konarak 


description of the wonders that greet one on 
every side. 

The main body of the temple, wdth its 
soaring tower, stands upon a mighty plinth, the 
sides of which are profusely carved with a 
multitude of human and animal figures ranging 


in size from more than life-size to figures, ]ier- 
feci in every detail, of mieroseopie size. 

The Temple is built in the form of a 
colossal Tc'inple Car. or chariot and jilaced at 
intervals along the sides of Hie plinth are huge 
stone wheels, of about ten feet diameter, 
each of which is covered witli masses of intri- 
cate and delicate carving. The inlerior of the 
temple is in rums and it is now no longer 



.Spf'cimens of carviup, on the plinth' -Konarak 


posMhle to enter, but the exl(‘rior is in a most 
remaikablc state of preservation, the majority 
of tJie carvings btang nearly as fi*(*<h as on that 
day, hundreds of y(‘ars ago, when tlie sculptor 
stepped back to surv(\v Ins comiiletcd work. 
(Jiiid(*<l by the caretaker, and still folhiwed 
by our laitliful iiatriarcli, \vc aseeiided the oiit- 
snle of the tow(*r to a con<id(‘rablc height, pass- 
ing a huge image that, to a layman, looks 
htningely like a statue from Ancient Egypt. 
All around us were huge carvings of gods. 
gOd(U‘sses, men, women, and henddie monsters 
writhing and twisting ui-k^' the walls. Every- 
'wherc are figures an(l it : not hard to believe 
the legend that it took over two hundred years 
to complete the carvings. 
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The ruins stand in the centre of a shallow 
flrprossion, the wallod sides of which lend 
colour to the theory that it was at one time an 
artificial lake, and as well as the main Temple 
there are several small temples, or shrines, 
some completely ruined but two in nearly per- 
fect condition. One of these is most exquisitely 
carved with figures of female dance‘rs in action 
and repose — ^gems of art, vibrant with life 
The walls of the other are covered with lines 
of marching warriors, bedizened war elephants, 
and lines of subdued enemies, and country folk, 
bringing tribute to the victorious king. Here 
a man bearing two fowls, swinging head down- 
wards from his hand, tluTC a laden bullock cart 
Here a man bearing two jars of liquid slung on 
a bamboo pole over his shoulder, there a girl 
driving a tloek of goats — everyday sights, such 
as one sees everywhere in the India of 
today. 

Unchanging India indeed — it is hard to 
realise (hat the. carvers of these figures have 
been dead these many hundred years. 

Pet side by side are two huge monolithic, 
elephants, practically life-size, and on the other 
side of the temple are to be seen two mar- 
vellously sculptured horses, no whit inferior to 
many examples of classical art to be found 
in European museums. 


Tiredness and thirst were forgotten and it 
was with regret that, noticing the rapidly de- 
clining sun, we tore ourselves from the Black 
Pagoda, having seen not one quarter of its 
wonders, anrl all fully resolved to come again. 

Accompanied by our carriers, who had 
slept stolidly in the sliade all day, and our tire- 
less patriarcli, we set. off across the dunes and, 
despite our tiredness, made much better time. 
Once again the villagers turned out rn masse 
to greet us and it was witli rcgr(‘t that we waved 
farewell to these kindly village folk who had 
given iis such a friendly r(‘C(*ption 

Our driver was standing no nonsf’nso from 
the road and we dung to our seats and hoped 
for (lie best. Behind us, thrusting upwards into 
the yellowing evening sky, loomed t.he tower 
of tlie lilaek Pagoda — lonely, awe-inspiring, 
and mystia’ious — and many a glance, was east 
at it and many a vow^ made' to eome again 

Darkness had fallen before we swung on 
1,0 the main road, and the dinner hour had 
arrived before- we n'aehed Puri. Cocktails 
wore being consumed, and enthusiastic optimists 
were casting l.h(‘]r hard-earned money into llie 
Molocli-like maw of the “ Fruit Machine,” as 
wo walked into the Hotel — out of tlie India that 
was, is, and will be, back into the ever changing 
world of today. 


EDUCATED UNEMPLOYMENT AND LARGE-SCALE FARMING 

By Dr. NANDALAL CITATTERJI, m.a., rh.D. 

Lc'^turer, Lucknovj University 


It has f)f late been the fashion in India to 
advise the educated young men to go back to the 
village and lake, t,o the agricultural profession. 
This IS why the policy (»f giving a rural bias to 
the existing system of education is at jircsent 
engaging the attention of the Oovernment in 
different provinces, and it is (piite likely that 
before long the whole, exiucarional system in, at 
least, the primary and sc'-ondary stages may 
undergo a thorough overhauling. In rhe 
Congress provinces at any rate, the nationalist 
leadtTs have already urged the government to 
undertake a drastic reform of education so as 
to make it more practical and less literary. The, 
ba-?ic idea behind all this talk of reform is that 
in these days of acute unemployment our boys 


should receive such education a.« may fit tlicm 
for business, or agriculture. 

The cry of “ Back to the village ” is a 
natural reaction to the growing unemployment 
in the urban areas, but tlinse who are fond of 
recommending agriculture as a suitable pro- 
fession for educated youth*! forget more often 
than not that in these days of country-wide 
agricultural depression there is litile prospect of 
success in small-scale farming. Even the poor, 
uneducated rural classes whose standard of 
living is very low are. finding it difficult now-a- 
aays to make both ends meet owing to the low 
prices of agricultural crops. In these circum- 
stances, it is too much to expect that educated 
young men accustomed to a far higher standard 
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of living in fities will find agriculture a paying 
proposition Besides, c v e. n if small-scale 
farming were a profitable profession, it is not 
likely to appeal to educated young men An 
unemployed gradiniti* would prefer to starve in 
tlie town ratlier than go to the village and 
plough the field with his own hands This 
psyeholgieal aversion to manual labour or 
Iiloughing with one’s own han<K has got to be 



A view of the waterfall 


leckoned with. Those difficulties will not arise, 
if opportuniiics for large-scale farming with 
motor tractor are provided. Tractor forming 
will not only increase production and thereby 
enable the gentlemen farnicTs to earn a tolerably 
decent livelihood, but will also appeal to their 
modern tastes. Tn tractor fanning, they will 
not be obliged to drudge with the plough from 
morning to evening, but will have to drive the 
motor tractor for a few hour.s only, whether it 
be for sowing, or for harvesting purposes. The 
quantity as well as the quality of the crops can 
also be improved by scientific methods applied 
on a large-scale through tractor farming. 

I had recently an opportunity of studying 
at close quarters the possibilities of tractor 
farming in an obscure village df Bengal (now in 
Bihar), where an educated gentleman of a 


highly re.spectable family has been carrying on- 
large-scale farming with motor tractor for some- 
years past m luH own zjumndaiw. There is a 
picturesque village call(‘il Tlariliaqnir in the 
Manl)hum Disiriel. at a distance (^f about 40 
miles from Pnrulja. Tlie village is owned by 
Mr. Ilaklinl Miiliaii Banerji, a rc-lintl Deputy 
Magistrate of Bengal His son, Mr. Ainiya 
Kumar Banerp, decided aft('r finishing his 
education to settle m this village with the 
obj(*et of starting a farming business of his own 
Tn tlu' <*ourse of the Iasi fi-w years ho has 
changed the whole outifjok of what ha<l formerly 
tlie abode of semi-immiti\ e forest.(Ts. TT(‘ 
purcliased a motor tractor of Ins own and 
slarf(*d enltivating the (»xtensi\e forest lands of 
his zainindary B(‘ing a tiained ineclianical 
tMigiiK'cr hiinsfdf, hf‘ could drive the tractor 
himself and niakc^ tla* necessary rcjiairs. His 
j>idsperoii> farm at Hariliarpnr is an exam])l«‘ 
of what an (‘iitcTprising and ainhitioiis young 
jnan <-an achieve, if he lias only the means and 
faeilitie.*^ at his disposal 

Hariliaipiir is beautifully situated amidst, 
tlie 8al forc«l< of (lie Manbhnm TTistriet, and 
the two hours’ pnirney from Puriilia is delight- 
ful. Tlie road is (‘xcellent. »an(l is maintained 
hy the TiOc.il District Board of wdiich Mr. 
Banerji is an el(‘ct(‘d inemher. At Hariliarpur 
one feels as if one had enme to a rural paradise, 
such IS the idyllic beauly this sylvan tract. 
Mr Banc-rji’s acliawc'monts in this out of the 
way locality would take n volume to describe. 

T .<liall, liowa-vcr, make only a bric'f reference to 
his a<-tivitieM just to draw the attention of those 
who are ini crest f-d in agriculture «as a prof('Ssion. 


m 



The lake formed by the damming of a stream 


Mr. Banerji dt precut. i hiuall-^calf farming 
with the primitive plough, and urged that motor 
tractors alone can lead to the agricultural 
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development of India. Along with his cousin, 
Mr. Ajit Kumar Bancrji, in whom he has found 
an energetic collaborator, he owns a big farm 
of scvral thousand acres. He has lx*en suecess- 
fully growing all the usual crops in addition to 
bugar-eiinc and lac. Mr. Banerji complained 



A >iew (if Ml. Bantiji'"- jirivalc canal 

of the low prices available for the crops, but. for 
nlncli lact he would lum* earned a jirincely 
income out of liis lands Even as it is, 10.“ 
income is suffieiently attractive to warrant the 
assupmtion that young men would still find 
farming a imying profession, only if they adopt 
scientific methods and use modern appliances. 

One of the outstanding achievements of 
Mr. Banerji is a huge lake he has hi'ii.-''lf made 
at a heavy cost by damming a jungh' stream 
that flowed through his lands It is a specimen 
of engineering enteipn.-e of which any engineer 
eoulil well be jiroud. This hike is intern led to 
siipidy water to iMr. Banerji’s fields, and for 
this purpose a long canal issuing from the lake 
has already been constructed. Both the lake 
and the can.al uc feats which desenT a spf'ci.al 
mention. Had Mr. Banerji tmt been so mode.“t 
ami unassuming as he -is, these achievements 
would hav(‘ drawn the attention of the news- 
jinper-n 'iding public long ago Mr. Bam-rji i< 
also jilaiming .a fi.«hery^ business which the lake 
and the canal liave made it jiossible. There is 
a small water-fall below the jungle by the side 
of the lake, which Mr. Banerji intends to 
harness for puri>oses of supplying electricity to 
Ins farm ami for runnincr a mill ot his own. 

Mr. Banerji expres.5ed the opinion that then 
IS siifficicnt scope for large-scale farming in the 
neighbouring districts, and he suggested that the 


Government should settle educated young men 
in selected areas and advance the cost of motor 
tractor and other aiipliances for each such co- 
operative farm. Those who are inclined to take 
to agriculture, and reijuire further information 
on the subject may freely write to !Mr. Banerji.* 
He is jtrepared to advise and assist those who 
seriou.sly intend (o settle as gentlemen farmers. 
To my query whether he w’oiild lie willing to 
give jiractieal training in hi.-' own farm to those 
who niiglit s('ek it, he rejilied in the affirmative 
w’ltli pleasure I wish some enterprising young 
men took advantage of such an offer. 



Mr. Banerji driving hiR ovra niiitdr Iraelor 


Tt was both a surjirise and a pleasure to 
learn that Mr. Banerji is jirobably the only 
(‘diicated young man in India who is personally 
carrying on large-scale farming as a private 
i-nterjiriso with motor tractor of tiis ow'ii. The 
pioneer eTilerjirise that I chanced to notice at 
Huriliarpnr is many times more creditable than 
Mr Banerji modestly considers it to be. To rao 
it was an object lesson of what may be attempted 
on a much larger scale, if our educated young 
men had the necessary will and enterprise. 


* Hia address : Mr. Amiya Kumar Banerji, Zamindar, 
Hariharpur, P. 0. Man Bazaar, District Manhhiim , 


SECONDARY EDUCATION IN BENGAL* 

A critique of the proposed Bill 


Iu)r(\\TioN, in lis lu’oiid as]M‘(‘ts, should ho a. 
\\oll-|)lannod Iraiinu^ for citizonslnp and should 
sf(rr clear of confused ideas of se])ai‘atist sec- 
larianism and c(niinuiiialisni, and, in the last 
n'sort, ev(‘n of biassed, a^^ressive, narrow 
nationalism Jdecdo^ii's which are repuj 2 ;nant to 
,thp fundamental basis of human fellowslii)) and 
amity and aim at losteiiiijir: jiK'datory, chauvi- 
nistic instincts can liavc* no place in anv sound 
system of Kdiication The sloj^aiis of (Mirislian 
(‘ducalion, Mii'-alman education, .lewisli educa- 
tion, Hindu education, etc , by themselves have 
no meaning and just itication it iliey aim at 
juittin^ cultural ^rou])s into isolated and isolal- 
inj; pf’ii'- and crfaitinji, a type of seM;r(‘^ated and 
(‘xclusive adh(a‘(‘nts of an old-w'orld credal o' 
leli^ious con<cu)Usnes<, rabid, fanatical, Gery in 
its limited hjyaltiCvS Imt blind to the calls of 
Ilumaiiism, im])ervious to corollary fill rations 
from the liviirp; stream of human charity and 
tolerance, haviim no ears tor tin* enes for 
succour and help from agonized and petriGed 
elem(‘nts ol tin* countless millions, wdio without 
jeb'renee to eommumty, culture, race or creed, 
ari' in daily, deadly jutiI of th(*ir livc's and 
])ossessions. 

Ppi'Ciallji are these* eoiisi(l(*rations valid and 
iiri>('n1 for India, where millions liave liardly the 
wherewithal to tc'cd their bodies and clotlio 
tlit'ij’ limbs. Sabre-rattlm^s of need against 
(‘re(*d, denunciations ot community by commu- 
nity, talk-^ of sjiecial privileges anU ])rotecl<‘d 
rifthts come very ill m a eountry whieh is a 
eountry of [)au|)ers and be^fiar^. witli a supc’i- 
Geial A'ann?^h and veneer of W(*alth ilaiintin^ 
itself at tJic* eoniers and (*d^es In polities an<l 
(‘conomies India dan* not have divided counsel- 
lest utter ruin overtake her, and if tins is true 
of polities and economies, how’ much truer is 
it in the realm of education which is the l)e<l- 
rock of all sound activity and thinkuifi; ! Tla* 
cr>’' of eonnmmal powTr ami iirivilc^e in 
Education is thus entirely a misleailmj^, mis- 

* This forms a part of a pamphlrl on the subject 
to be issued shortly by the Politics Club as a result of 
co-operative discussions in which the followinjE members 
partieipaled : Messrs. Nripendfa Chandia Baiicrji, S. K 
Lahin, Nepal Chandra Ray, Anath Nath Basil, N. C. 
Bhatlarharya, H. K. Sanyal, B. N. Banerjea and Sachin 
Sen, 


ehievous, ruinous cry which must be stifled by 
all triK* ioveis of India. There is only one India 
on tlu* nuip : an India eriss-crorised by liiany 
lan^ua^es, many creeds, diverse religions, an 
India of deserts and mountains, rivers and seas, 
of eUwations and dejire^isions uii the physical 
and the spiritual plane; still it is om\ Those 
w'iio do not sense this unity, have no vision of 
this rugged t)ne-n(*ss, are but ignortbul of the one 
Su]u-eme Reality tlitil should mould their Uiitlia 
ami lives 

We who are of this faith, we who kiunv 
oursehes to be sons and daughters of this one 
sni»r(‘me Mother — ^we cannot be w'avering in our 
loyalties. Wo are boiuKl in lioly duty to liglit 
till* tlissolving, disintegrating, dividing force*- 
that eonseiously or unconsciously seek to cur 
our life into warring sections 

11 is in this spirit that we raise our voice 
against the very ])crfune(ory, idc'a-less attempt 
at so-eall(‘d control and regulation of Secondary 
lOdueation by the fiovernment of Bengal in its 
projiosed draft of the Secondary Education BiH 
It IS merely iiolitieal elap-trap; it lias not even 
sound ])olitieal ideas behind it The dreiiin of 
the domination of Bengal or any corn(*r of India 
111 the present age, l)y a nnmeneai political (or 
('iecforall majority, Hindu or Musalman, is a 
stark iutility, and the corollary dream of 
flommating Bengal’s ediiealion in this wdse is 
very -liorl-sighted and blaiituntlv blind to 

realities. 

Bengal w'aiits her socondarv sclu7ols to be 
ex])anded, revitalized and overhauled in the 
direction of j»roviding Grsr, a groui) young- 
mc*n and women w’ho by h'arning to bi* self- 
supjiortmg will be in a position to make others- 
self-ri*lian( and to popularise tlie gospel of self 
liel]» amongst the iieoph*; secondly, a group that 
W’ill be eflieient and patriotic servant of the 
National »State; thirdly, a group that wdll make 
the piii^iiit of eulture, and I he practice of social 
servic'* enlighteneil by tliis culture, the end of 
their lives. For this, thr(‘e types of schools and 
teachers arc necessary. In the first group which 
\vc may for convenience’s sake call Vocational, 
provision sliould be made for instruction in arts 
and crafts, in agriculture and small industries 
in consonance with regional needs, and a sense of 
the modtm machine slioi d bo the pivotal contie 
of all studies. In the second type, all provisions 
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should concentrate on a sound teaching of 
elementary history, civics, economics and the 
j)nncipleH of administration joined to book- 
k(»eping, accountancy, stenography, the princi- 
j)Je 8 of the cinemiii and the radio, etc. In the 
third group, a love of the rudiments of arts 
and letters, science and philosophy, of the 
abstract science and of th(*ir practical applica- 
tions should be instilled. 

For all ttiis wc require coininitteos of real 
^exiierts, of .statesmen who ure edvratiunitiia ami 
«o/ educationists who arc stntrsmcnf of social 
.service workers and iliinkers, of s(‘lfless and 
practical politicians; for all this we require a 
virility and freshness of outlook, uncramped by 
narrow jirejudices or group-interests, for all 
this wc require big linaiice. This is neither q 
business for tin* liide-houiid, mechanical educa- 
tionist with ‘vested’ interests, nor a business 
for Hindu Hrahniin l*un<l]ts or IVIusalmaii 
Alullali'<, nor a business for the mealy-mouthed, 
clupiish, tringered jiarty-poliLics-wallahs. This is 
a busin(‘<s for live men anil women who believe 
m one, undivided India and in one, undivided 
BiMigal — not tor the pujipets of party politic^ 

* dri'ssed in brief, little authority.’ We have not 
(lie slighlest doubt that there is any laek of 
such men and women, irrcspcetive of commu- 
nity or iiarty in Bengal, Whether a really 
democratic and roiirescntative and effieicmt 
Slate should or should not regulate or control 
Kdnciition is a ciuestioii into which at present 
we need not enter : for the State in India and in 
Bengal (under the now Reforms Seliemc) is 
licit lier really re])resentative, nor really demo- 
cratic and ciMtainly very iriefficieni. as a Social 
Service State deihcated to the higher ends of 
human con.'^nhdatioii and progress, 

II 

'Thk draft Bengal Secondary Educalion Bill, 
proposed to bi introduced in the next Assembly 
.M*ssion, IS at once unsatisfactory find mischiev- 
'ous. Tlie Bill ai'cejits in pari the principle of 
'ilecenti alization in tlie matter of creation of a 
Board bm. sei'ks to neutralize its good effects hy 
providing for (lovenimental control in all vital 
mattf'rs relating to secondary education in 
Bengal. It thus proposes to uhi+ewash a rotten 
edifice without making necessary, even urgent, 
repairs; tlie work jiresented is tJiat of an 
unimaginative, iiicoinpi'i ent and iin]iecunious 
arcIiitiKJt. 

It is admitted that secondary education in 
Bengal, as imparted, controlled and supi'rvisod, 
is detective and has grown irresponsive to the 
needs and ideals of the age. The existing 
system and tlie subsisting teclmique ui control 


need overhauling. The situation, which is un- 
doubtedly tragic, has unfortunately provided an 
opportunity for an amateurish and irresponsible 
ai)j)roacli to the problem by Government. The 
Provincial Government is dominated, as is 
evident from the Bill under review, by the 
firineiplc of authoritarian state, interspersed 
with feeble patches of liberal outlook, conced- 
ing in a \'eiy miserly manner the principle of 
functional representation here and there. This 
IS highly mischievous inasmuch as real 
authority vi‘sts in the State and responsibility 
111 the proposed Board. Tliis divorce of respon- 
sibility from authority is irritating and unwise. 

Till' Bill provides for machinery of control 
and supervision and the preamble tliercto recog- 
nises no other purpose and is thus deaf to any 
other Imsic objective in the matter of secondary 
eiliication in Bengal Tliis is unfortunate. 

Secondary ediieation is a matter of great 
importance to the nation, undoubtedly of 
gr(‘ater importance than (Tnivcrsity education 
Its supiTvisioii and control are, therefore, 
raattcTS of national concern. Accordingly, care 
and caution arc necessary for bending tlie 
machinery of control to the needs and ideals 
ol the nation. In the circumstances, three alter- 
native methods of control may be suggested: 

(a) Authority and control vesting in 1 hi‘ 
hands of the state. 

(b) Creation of a representative Board for 
the purpose under the supervision of 
the ITniversity. 

(c) Creation of an auiononious and re- 
presentative Board for tte purpose. 

AV(i are not in favour of an authoritarian 
state controlling the nerve of the system of 
education through a subservient, packed Board, 
unrepresentative of the divergent interest-s in- 
volved Secondary education is a vital matter 
and to ensure its affiliation to the needs of the 
nation it should be left to a representative and 
responsible Board. The principle of decentra- 
lization involving erosion of the sovereignty of 
the State is wholesome in the matter of educa- 
tion. Liberal education docs not and cannot 
possibly floun.^h in an authoritarian Stale whore 
Government and their Party contrive to infect 
educational policy and cducat-ion itself with 
their ideology and policy leading to unsatis- 
factoiy results in the growth of our boys and 
girls. But at the same time it is one of the 
sacred functions of the State (to which wo 
subscribe) to arrange for and improve the 
education of citizens Accoidingly, we plead for 
machinery which would combine the responsibili- 
ties of the State with the utmost elasticity and 
autonomy of the organization entrusted with 
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the work of education. This can be secured by 
the creation of a representative and autonomous 
Board functioning under lawful authority of the 
State but working as a self-governing unit. 
The responsibility of supplementing the income 
of the Board and of helping tlie widening of 
the activities thereof by recurring liberal grants 
belongs to the State and to tliat extent the 
supervision of the State is inevitable. But 
such supervision must not extend beyond 
tliat end and the State can and will 
make its voice heard through their nominees 
on the Board. The Board will lay down policies 
and administer them with the collaboratnm of 
and in consultation with subsidiary, affiliatc'd 
n'presentative District Boards, and methods 
should be so devised as to est-ablish a cordial 
and close link between the Central Board and 
District Boards. 

It is also urged that a representative and 
autonomous Board of the kind refern'd to may 
function under the authority and supervision of 
the. University. There is one distinct virtue in 
tills arrangement that an uniformity may b(‘ 
maiiitamo(l \vith regard to the educational 
policies of both secondary ami university 
(‘ducation and, sliould distinct ideals be thought 
necessary or diwrgent policies forged m the 
mattc'r of seeomlary education, it may just be 
possible for the TTniversity to mitigate their 
contrariness without allowing them to develop 
into eoiitradictoiy forces with consequential, 
unfavourable repercussions on university educa- 
tion. \V(' arc really enamoured of this view of 
the ease, alth(t!igh wc do not advocate it at 
present., bearing in mind the fact that the 
University of Calcutta is much too officialized 
and that the Senate has a most unrepresentative 
character. The achievements of the Calcutta 
University through the valiant efforts of dis- 
tinguished persons who have guided the destinies 
of the University from time to time should not 
make us forget that-. 

The Bill under review is an unhappy com- 
promise of conflicting jirineiples and as such the 
framework envisaged is loose and unsuitable to 
the needs of the situation. The Board consti- 
tuticd under the Bill is neither representative 
nor autonomous ; it is conceived in an 
atmosphere of susi)icion and distrust. In a 
Board of 34, 15 members are cither officials or 
nominees of the provincial Government ; at least 
16 members are to be Musalmans; it is certain 
that the Mahomedan community will be able 
to secure far more than 16 seats (or more than 
a majority of seats) out of 34, because they 
occupy a dominating position in the Assembly 
and Goveniment. The Board is thus clearly 


undemocratic in composition. The nominated 
or official members should not exceed the 
oiic-third of the total number; the remain- 
ing tw^o-thirds should be non-official re^ 
prescnlatives the different interests involved. 
The predominantly communal representation in 
the Board is tlioroughly mischievous, as it 
vitiates the princijilc of representation and 
interferes with the fret'dom of electors and 
accordingly, the allotted communal members 
are hardly representatives. We object to 
elected seats being earmarked for Musalmans, 
not hoeause secondary education in Bengal has 
been furthered and widened by the energy, 
efforts and contributions of Hindus, but. because 
that reservation undermines the democratic 
principle of representation. If a contigency 
arises that of the two-thirds of elected members, 
Musalmans or any other community are not 
fairly represented on the Board, it is the look- 
out of the provincial Government, sliould they 
be convinced of (he wisdom of representation 
on communal lines, to shape their policy of 
noiumation with a view to redress the in- 
e(]ualifics found. But the ])ra('tice of reserving 
a percentage of elected s(‘ats for a particular 
coinmunity is highly delnmental and should be 
resislcd by all who have any affection for 
deiiKua-atic princijiles and for the progress and 
efficiency of education. 

Till' Board will in eflVct be a subservient 
body of the jirovineial Government. The 
Pi-esident appointed by the CJovernment will 
remain the mastcT of t.he situation Even such 
a packed Board is not trusted by Government. 
They propose to set iq) a Grants Committee, 
the majority of whom are officials, to advise 
the Board on th(‘ distribution of grants. The 
CVntral Board is again confronted by the 
District Advisory Committees, each Committee 
consisting of eiglit persons of wdiom six arc to 
be either officials or Government nominees. 
The Finance Committee of the Board as con- 
templated is equally undemocratjc. The pro- 
vincial Government are not even satisfied with 
all these subterfuges and weightages in favour 
of Government. They liave retained control 
over the Budget and are crapow'ered to alter it 
in their discretion. We do not propose to go 
into the details. The mechanism of control and 
supervision as contemplated in the Bill under 
dihcussion is complicated, clumsy and most un- 
suitable to the needs and ideals of the age. 
When the Government are shy in initiating a 
bold policy of trust and pn "ess, they, instead 
of creating this hubbub, might have more 
smoothly achieved their purpose by extending 
the scope and activities of the Director of 
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Public Instruction in the matter of regulating 
secondary education in tlie province. There 
as then no need for taxing their unimaginative 
brains in devising this expensive and cumbrous 
mechanism which contains sufficient materials 
for friction and delay leading to deadlocks 

AVc cannot and do not support denomi- 
national schools. They are not comiucive to 
the inten'st of the class concerned The build- 
ing nj) of schools on exclusive hues creates 
artificial hari’icrs and is not liealfhy for the 
growth of buys reading therein. Tins is all the 
more rejirehensible where secondary education 
is coTicei'iied ; it may liavi* a faint logic in tlio 
matter of ijropagating s})ecializcd study of a 
particular culture'. (iuchlions regarding Mad- 
rasah schools naturally in it ate us and we do not 
know liow a modern deinoeratically-iuiiided 
Mu^liau leader can support (his exclusiveness 
wliielj shuts out Moslem boys from the liberaliz- 
ing ml]u(‘nee of education. It tliey are meant 
to foster religious and theological Idas, the 
supportirs of exclusive scliools must liave 
mistaken the objective of fceondary education. 
Accordingly we are not in favour of “ Miibam- 
madau (‘diication ” which will ultimately 
damage the ^Muhammadan community much 
more than otliers — a scheme of things which 
retards hcaltliy nationalism. 

ITT 

We want an autonuinous and representative 
Board. Can the Board as proposed in the 
draft Hill be autonomous and rej ire.- cut alive m 
charaetiT? 

A Thiard designed to ^‘direct, supkTvise and 
control” si'condary education sliould hav(^ 
among others tlie lol lowing essential functions : 
(a) Inspection, (b) Becogmiion, (r) I^xamiiia- 
tioii, (f/i Pre]niration and seli'C.t.ion of text-books, 
and (^') Distribidioii of grants. Tlie autonomy 
or otberwi!*e of a Board will be measured by 
the amouni. of autonomy it wall enjoy in 
performing the abov(' five fimelions T^et u.s now 
examnu' one by one how far (he Boai'd shall 
enjoy autonomy in the perfonnanee of the 
above five functions. 

Sec. 10 (1) of the draft Bill says that “the 
Inspectors necessary for the inirposc of this 

Act shall be appointed by the Local 

(lovernmcnt.” In the face of this statement it 
wmld be impossible to maintain that as far as 
inspection is concerned the Board shall enjoy 
any autonomy. 

In this connection we should like to draw 
attention to the pro])osed dual control of the 
inspectorate by the Local Government and the 


Board. This dual control will, we are sure, 
hanijier the work of the inspectors at every step. 
Sonu' years ago a similiar experiment was made 
by the Local Government and the Sub-Inspectors 
appointed by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion were placed under the District Boards. The 
arrangements did not work well, the experiment 
lirovccl a failure and it liad to be abandoned. 
A similiar fate awaits the projiGscd arrangement. 

In the matt(*r of recognition, the Board 
appears to be the suiweiin' authority. But 
two things are to be borne in mind in this 
eonneetion : First, it is hud down in Sec. 2 (5) 
that approval of the Local Government will be 
iK'cessary befori' a selu'ol can be designed and 
treated as a sc'cinidary school. Secondly, it will 
be on the report of Inspectors who are immarily 
the seiwants of tlu' Government and not of the 
Board tliat the Board will jiroceed to recognize 
or disaffiliatx' the high seliools I'^nder the 
circumstances, it will be very diffieull, if not 
imjiossible, for tlie inspectors not to be influenced 
by considerations otlier than edueationnl. Hence 
in the matter of recognition, too, the aulonoiny 
of the proposed lioard will bi' more ai^parent 
than real 

As far as examination is conei'rned it 
appears that Calcutta University will liold the 
Malrieulation examination but. the Board shall 
determine who sliall appear at (he examination 
The Board of course shall have tin' power to 
institute and control its own examination; but 
for the present th(' final examination at the 
end of the secondary course shall be under the 
control of not the Board liut the University. 
Hence h(T(' too the Boai’d shidl not. liave much 
autonomy 

J’rejiaration or selertioii of text-books will 
be one of thi' mo^t imjiortant functions of the 
Board But throughout the Bill there is not 
mucli mention of tin* duties of th(* proposed 
Board in this direction So we can assume 
that the present arrangc'inents will stand; i.c., 
there will be tlie Text-Book Committee to 
select liooks for classes up to the eigbtli and 
then the University to select books for the two 
top classes of tlie high schools. By no strct-ch 
of imagination can we think of the Board as 
being autonomous as far as this function is 
concerned 

Coming now to the question of distribution 
of grants, wc must admit that in this sphere at 
least the Board shall be largely influenced by 
advisory Committees whose constitution has 
been defined in the Bill. The composition of 
the Committee is, t ;0 say the least, obnoxious, 
and the basic principles underlying the forma- 
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tion of these Committees are vicious, undemo- 
cratic and unrepresentative. Hence we can 
reasonably doubt if in the performance of this 
function too the Board will be guided by the 
principles of autonomy and equity. 

Thus in regard to four out of five 
major functions the proposed Board shall not, 
as we have clearly shown, enjoy any real 
autonomy and hence wc condemn it without any 
hesitation. In fact, there are ample provisions 
in the Bill for curtailing all freedom of the 
Board Sections 8 and 9 give the Local 
(Jovornmerit wide powers to remove a member 
on one prot.ext or other. Then again the Local 
Government will remain the final authority in 
the matter of approving and altering Ihi' budget 
prepared by the Board \vidc. Sec. 24 (3)]. 
furthermore, S(*ctions 30 and 38 vest the Local 
GoviTiunent with extraordinary powers to 
control effectively all activKies of the Board. 

So long we have bc'cn crying against the 
dual control of secondary echication; if the 
projiosals emlxxlied in the Bill be given effect 
to \\Q shall have triple or rallier (luadriiple 
control of secondary education 

As to the representative character of the 
proposed Board the less said the better. The 
qualification for membership of a Board designed 
to direct, supervise and control secondaiy 
education should be purely eduoational. It 
should be ojicn only to men and women whose 
sole and primary ini crest is (xlueation and not 
the furtherance of the interests of this or that 
community. Hence communal representation 
of any type* has no place in the field of 
education. To introduce coimniinalisin m edu- 
cation IS to jeopardise the larger and wider 
interests of education and national welfare. 
The true aim of education is to lift the iniiid 
out of the blind alleys of parochialism of every 
form and to widen our contacts and intercourse 
with the wide world. An educational system 
built on communalism is undemocratic, unre- 
presentative and it is sure to fail m the task 
of building up a united nation. 

IV 

Among the recommendations of the Calcutta 
University Commission (1917-19), the creation 
of a Secondary Education Board was one. In 
pursuance of this recommendation Secondary 
Education Boards have been constituted in many 
of the provinces. It can not be claimed that in 
the creation of such Boards the principles and 
objects laid down by the Sadler Commission 
have been properly followed. • Neither are the 
different provincial Boards identical in their 


purposes, constitution and working. It is profit- 
able to enciuirc into the achievements of these 
boards. The Tenth Quinquennial Review on 
the Progress of Education in India (1927-32) 
issued by the Government of India supplies the 
following information on the subject : 

The firsr Board ».f tins kind in India wa-« probably 
in Madras, which wa-i stalled in IMIJ. Thi*! Board which 
now consisls of repie'ienlalives nt Goveinmeiit, the 
Universities of Madras and Andhra and non-officials, 
condnets the School-Leaving Orlifiralc examination, 
which covers a wider range than Maliiculatnm examina- 
tion and Stresses the importance of the school rccoids of 
candidates 

The main features of the leviseil scheme, which has 
lieen put into effect duiin^ the quinquenniiiin, aie that 
“the number of sulijecis for compulsory slinly has m- 
( reased and the number of optional subjects has 
deereased.’’ 

In Jtombay, the School-Leaving Kxairiinalion Board, 
which was ronsti luted in 1925, ceased to function in 1929, 
and the conliol of the Maine illation cxaminalion was 
resumed by the IJniversilv. The question of constituting a 
Matrif'iilahoii Board ab a separate UniversiLy aiiihoriLy 
is under eonsideialion. 

The University registers schools, after considering 
reports from a special Inspection (lonirnittee and from 
Government inspecting oflieers. Tlie Doparfmeiit also 
reeognises schools for the purpose of presenting pupils 
for the various Government examinations and for 
admitting Government scholars: “No seiious inconveni- 
ence has so far arisen from the fact that recognition 
is granted both by the Univeisity and by the Department, 
though m a few cases tlie University has recognised 
schools which the Department lias declined to recognise." 

Though the Board of High School and IntcrmcdiaLe 
Education, United Provinces, includes university represen- 
tatives, it is a body entirely separate from imiversily 
administration. In addition to the conduct of 
examinations, “ it arcroils rcLogniMon to high schools 
and inlcrmediale eolK es, but arranges for the ]ns|>ection 
only Ilf in lei mediate colleges hy means of a panel of 
inspe<*rois, with wlioni is associated the circle inspector." 

^r ndaily, a Br' **d of Secondary and Intermediate 
Edueatiun was formed for the Dacca University area 
ill 1921. The main functions of this Board are the 
distribution of grants, the inspection of all institutions 
under its coiitnd, the conduct of examinations and the 
granting of recognition. 

In the Punjab, the School Board deals with all ques- 
tions relating to the Matriculation examination and 
reports ihiueon to the Syndicate. The Director of PiibHe 
Inslrucilon j.s ex-oilicio chairman, and three members of 
the Board are nominated by the Government. 

In Burma, there is a Secondary Schools Board, the 
main functions of which are to control the Engli.sh and 
AngIo-V(‘rnacular High School and Middle School 
examinations, and to advise the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion on all matters relating to secondary education. The 
Board consists of the Director (Chairman), twenty mem- 
bers aj>pointcd iby Governmeni and four members nomi- 
nated by the University of Rangoon. At least eight 
members of the Board must be non-officials. 

A Board of Secondary Education, with the Director 
of Public Instruction as ex-officio chairman, was consti- 
tuted in Bihar in 1922-23. It 'rants recognition, subject 
to the approval of Patna Univ<'i<<ity, to secondary schools 
and distributes grants to these schools on behalf of 
Government. It initiates policy in regard to the schools 
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under its conlrol and inspects these institulions cither 
through inspectors appointed for the purpose or through 
the agency of the Government inspecting 5 ta£F. 

A High School Education Board was constituted in 
the Central Provinces in 1923, with the Director of Public 
Instruction as ex-offido chairman. The powers of this 
Board include the recognition of high schools, the pro- 
scription of courses of study and the conduct of the 
High Scliool Certihcalf examination, 

(irave diffic iillies have arisen in respect to the Board 
of Secondary Education, Delhi. 

It ivs int«Tcsting to note tliat the Review 
admits that “ these Boards have* not achioved 
tluit which is essential to a properly 

regulated system of sta-ondary ediieatioii, except 
Ijossibly in tlie Thiied Provifircs " 

Witli refereiKH' to tlie Unit(‘d Provinces, 


however, Dr. Zia Uddin Ahmad (Systems of 
Education, Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd.,) says, 
“ that the general standard of teaching and 
examination has gone down by the transfer of 
Intermediate Examination from the Universities 
to tlie Board. The Matriculation or High 
School examination lias definitely suffered.” 

In Bengal, regarding the Dacca Secondary 
Education Board also similar unfavourable 
eomineiits may be found in a recent official 
report. 

All this should give ample food for reflec- 
tion to those who firopose to introduce in a 
liiirry a Se(*ondary l^ducation Scliool Board of 
the type ilescribed in the Bill for Bengal. 


PROVINCIAL FINANCE UNDER THE FEDERATION 

Some New Sources of Revenue 
By B. M PIPLANl, ma., Bcum., rh.n. 


Tuk deeision ol the Congress, to work, at least 
in part (Part HI), the ( iovermiieiit of India 
Act 1935 , has now brought into operation those 
of it^ clausi's which provide for the eompleie 
autonomy of tlu* federating unit^ AVe are not 
concerned here witli the merits or the demerits 
of the political reiorms introduced b\ the n(‘W 
(V)iistitution. What is of interest lo us is the 
liTiiincial side of the qu(‘stion. Fo» tla* real 
effectiveness id iirovincial autonomy must be 
mea''Ur(Ml by tin* extent of tlie financial lueaiis 
made available to the ])rovincial governments. 
Without adequate s]K‘nding power to enable the 
Mimstries to exi'ciite their ecoTiomic and social 
programme- ior i<lie benefit of the electorate, 
ju’ovineial aiiumomy is of course a meaningless 
ph rase Indeed provincial finanei> will lie a 
vital t'leior in the iuture progress of the Indian 
p{‘0]»le. 

Till* following arliele is an attempt to assess 
the real worth of provincial autonomy m th(. 
above sense. This requires firstly an analysis 
of the distrilailion of financial powers, as rc- 
gai'fls n'vcniie a< well as expenditure heads, as 
provided under the Act Secondly, further 
possibilities of reforms will be eiiquiri'd into 
wuh a view to maximising provincial revenues, 
both old and new. 

T)ie need for a large incioase in provincial 
reveniK* is obvious. Approximately ihree-fourtb 
of the provincial revenues will be required for 


the (levelopmenl of various social services Sinee 
the mtroduetiou ot the Mont agu-( Mii'linsfovd 
Befonns eeilain improvement^ in this ivqieet 
have already been niadi* ihougli to a very 
une(|ual extent in ditlerent provinci's In faet 
as a re.Milt of the Ri'forins th(‘ provinces have 
been able to build up a partially mdependent 
financial system under central control. But. 
owing to the meagre and iniOastie nature of 
their revcoufs and ihi' strict limitations of their 
financinl powers in general, the goveTTmii'iils 
have !)een hindered from effecting any substan- 
tial improvemcait in civic conditions. In spite 
of +iio beginning that lias been made, much lee- 
Avay lias yet to be made up before education, 
sannalion and medical relief in India attain 
stanclards in any way eoinjiarabh* to most other 
civilized countries Apart from social services, 
economic development through rural uplift and 
industrial ri'gcneration liave a clear claim on 
the sympathies and the resources of the pro- 
vincial authorities. Therefore, if the provincial 
governments are to perfoi‘m their duties properly 
tliey must not only command substantial 
resources but be able also lo expand them in 
future. Do the financial jirovisions of the Act 
satisfy tliis fundamental condition? 

Under the Proviniaal Legislative List the 
main sources of revenues open to the provinces 
arc land-revenue,^ excises fon alchoholic liquors, 
drugs, and medicinal and toilet preparations), 
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fltamp duties other than those under the juris- 
diction of the Federal Government, taxes on 
agricultural incomes, professions, trades, and 
callings, taxes on the sale of goods and advertise- 
ments, and taxes on luxuries including 
amusement, betting and gambling. 

liAND-REVENUE 

Land-revenue aeeounis for about half of 
the total revenues of the provinces Its imiiort- 
ance in individual cases, varies in inverse 
projiortion to the stage of industrial development 
attained by the province concerned In some 
of the [irovincps land-revenue* is permanently 
fixed Rut oven where il. is not tlu‘re is a great 
diffieulty in increasing its ])roduetivity. In 
view of tlic changing economic conditions in 
India, especially since the gr(‘at <le])iession, the 
id(*a eoinmonly held that iirovincial revenue^ 
can be inereased easily by raising tlie land- 
rev(*Tiue assessment will have to be materially 
modified. (Actually complaints of ovtT asscss- 
nlcnt have been madi* fiom tinu* to time). Not 
only have* agrieullural land values fallen, but 
owing to a world-wide fall in the prices of staple 
commodities and the policy of import, restriction-^ 
practised by nnjmrtant countries lor the protec- 
tion (d their national agneiilture, there has been 
a substantial reduction in rt'Vimues troin land 
On the other hand, income from iiidustiy and 
trade' have been iiicre'asmg continuously since 
the War The unmistakable growtli ol various 
large and small indiistno and the exiaiii'-ion ol 
internal trade will, in future, progressively ndax 
the dependence of Finance INlimslers, even in 
liredoniinanlly* agricultural iirovinecs, on hind- 
revenne as the chief soiirei* of their inconu*. A 
re-onentation of tax policy is, Ihi’rcfure, essential 
in this respect, in or<ler to kc'op in conformity 
with tlie changing social and cconoiuic condi- 
tions, for we in India are passing through 
gradual but eertam clianges in our class- 
structure, whiob broadly correspond to those 
undergone by most of the Eurojiean count ri(’S at 
different times during the last half century or 
so. Financial history all over the world proven 
the logical proposition that with higher stages 
of economic development public revenue's from 
agriculture have to be substituted more and 
more by those from movabk* jiroperty 

Few economists today would classify land- 
revenue under “ rent ” as understood in economic 
theory. In actual oiicratiou it is nothing but a 
tax on agricultural incomes. On various 
considerations of economic policy it would be 
best to abolish it and institute instead a straight- 
forward and graduated tax , on agricultural 
Incomes with appropriate exemption limit. 


Reform of land-revenue on these lines is in 
no way fraught wdth jiolitical danger such as 
would be sure to arise from the introduction of 
an agricultural tax over and above the land- 
revenue assessments. For the landlords will 
now be subject only to a single and unified tax. 
This will ensure also a lietter utilisation of the 
elaborate machinery for the maintenance of 
land records and the administration and 
collection of lan(l-jx'>’enuc, which is hound to 
lose its importance m any case A special 
advantage of a tax on agnciiltiiral incomes 
would be that it would disccniragi* uiK'coiiomie 
investments in land of savings a^'cinnulated in 
industry in order to (*sea]H' taxation Further, 
from the ])oin1 of A'lew of the* Provincial 
Tn'asunes too, j'cforins on these liiu’S denote 
a siin])lifieaiion, bringing agricultural incomes 
111 liiK* with incomes from trades and jirofessions. 
Tli(‘ objection that li would yield l(*.ss does not 
111 reality hold ground, for tlie imibable loss of 
r(‘Vf‘iiii(* would m no case bi* greater than tliaf 
which \\ould in any case take plaei* owing to 
the elianging plaee of agriculture in Indian 
econoime lile visualised above Finally the 
abohlioii ol land-revenue and the* introduction 
ol a tux on agricultural incoini‘s is in llic nature 
ot a i)oliti(‘al compioinise Whatever our 
ifl(‘o]ogy may lie it is foolish to ignore the fact 
that any cla‘-s having long enjoyed a privilege 
will ((‘naenmsly hold on to it- It is ‘^aiporfluoufi 
to ad<l thfii e\eiy stej) m financial tiohey that 
Oriiigs aboul a woi'Kahk' e(»mpioinise between 
the eonfiiefing ^ntere'-^^ is a mark of ])olitieal 
aciimeii, for the count rv is tlierhy spared 
imiK'cessarv convulsions, ^\hi(■ll must inevitably 
s(*t back the clock of national iivogress 

Trrioai'ion Cavat.s 

The dcelini' of provincial revenues from land 
foreshadtiwcd above can be staved off, at least 
temporarily, by furl her improvi'ineni s in the 
methods of charging for irrigation water. The 
successful financial results shown by the 
operation of irrigation fk'jiartments in important 
provinces should not make ns rest on our 
laurels The most ])redominant system of 
charging for walta- now is by the area of the 
crop matured, tlie latcs varying for different 
crops. Sine.i' water is sold per acre the 
cultivator has no incentive to economise in its 
use This has actually led in many parts to 
the grave danger ot water-logging of arable 
land. Charging by volume would not only holj) 
to remedy this oauI, but would also afford the 
lirovincial governmi'iits ^ better method of 
practising the system of manifold prices witii 
a view to help in both their treasuries and the 
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small cultivator. As a matter of fact, in so 
far as the preference of the cultivator for one 
or Die other crop is partly determined by the 
total area irrigated, the theory of monoply 
price is already recognised under the method of 
differential water-rates. This, however, is at 
best only a crude application of the theory. 
It is a further (|uestion worth enquiring into 
whether croii-classification of water-rates could 
not advantageously be substituted by one that 
would take both the total area and the nature 
of the holding irrigated as the determinant 
factors for charging Under such changes it 
would be possible to give further application 
to the principle of caiiacity to pay without 
ignoring the economic priiieiph* of costs. Their 
introduction dejicnds essentially on the ability 
of engineering technique to devise a cheap 
instrument for measuring the volume of water. 
From the economic point of view the ])rinciple 
of cliarging is clear enough, and is synonymous 
with the system apjdied everywhere in the 
determination of the tariff-structures of public 
utility undertakings. Rev('nues from irrigation 
have tu be maximised under a well-designed 
system of multiple charges Rate-schedules will 
have to be framed willi special forethought so 
as not to burden the small cultivator with that 
share of varying costs which he cannot afford 
over and above the attributable costs. 

Excises 

ICxcises form the second main source of 
provincial revenues. They frankly r'ii>e certain 
delicate issues. AVliile the governments have to 
utilise every available source of income, public 
opinion in India is rightly determined to see the 
evil of drink eradicated. Excessive consump- 
tion of alcholiolic lupiors among lower classes, 
especially in the industrial areas, is undoubtedly 
a scourge of Ihe fiist magnitude affecting 
national eflRciency. Here it is a question of 
adopting the most effective means to uproot the 
evil. While the mothTs inspiring some of the 
Ministrirs must be upheld as very laudable, it 
is doubtful whether the experiment started by 
them in certain districts can achieve its end 
without proving a heavy sacrifice to the 
provincial revenues. How often has ultimate 
harm resulted from well-meant but misconceived 
and premature notions of public policy? One 
has only to bear in mind the consequences of 
the post-war economic policy pursued by certain 
Eurojiean states to be able to benefit from 
foreign experience. Not only will the excise 
revenue decrease, but a great deal of expenditure 
will also be necessary to put down smuggling 
and illicit distillation. Indeed a cheaper and 


ultimately more effective plan would be to 
tackle the evil from the other ei A namely, 
education, propaganda, welfare and 

improvements in the facilities for the industrial 
worker to utilise his leisure time. Actually 
expenditure on this kind of w’ork should form 
n first lien on provincial revenues from excises. 
Side by side wdth this programme the policy 
should be pursued to reduce the number of 
liquor shops, to regulate the strengtli of drinks, 
and to curtail the hours of sale. These are 
mainly legislative measures that can be 
effectively ap]>lied by the excise departments 
without entailing any further costs. 

Once the imluatrial w^orker is abstracted 
from the discussion of the drink question the 
intensity of the problem almost disappc'ars. 
Indeed a dispassionate analysis of liquor 
consumption might actually show that the 
incidence of excises is predominantly borne by 
the well-to-do classes. So far as this part 
of the society is concerned the moralists* stric- 
tures are surely not entirely justified. It could' 
hardly be maintained even according to Hindu: 
ethics, that tlie fate of countries where citizens 
of average means inilulge in drink moderately 
is sealed for eternity. In view' of these and 
otlier considerations the problem must be treated 
w'ith moderation both from the economic and 
from the mural point ol vlew^ Though the 
statesmen must keep before them the abolition 
of drink among th(^ poorer classes as their goal, 
any impatient and drastic policy must pnivc 
very costly, owing to the absence of alternative 
sources of revenue in the near fuUire. Limits to 
reforms are, therefore, set by the stark realities 
of financial conditions. In this connection the 
present Ministries w'ould do well to peruse 
carefully the report of the Bombay Government 
Prohibition (Finance), w'hich reported in 1927 
on the probable financial consequences of such 
reforms. 

The sources of provincial revenues next in 
importance are stamps, and receipts from forests; 
fisheries may yield small amounts in certain 
provinces, but cannot be regardejd as a source 
of revenue. Stamp revenue, wdiich shows 
expansion since the War, iiiay increase further, 
especially from non- judicial stamps on the 
growth of industry and trade. Forests require 
large expenditure of capital before they can be 
transformed into an important source of 
provincial revenues. The manifold advantages 
that a well-developed system of forests offers ' 
in the field of agricultural economy and 
industrial development and for climatic improve- 
ment supply further justification for bold 
provincial schemes in this direction. 
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Income-tax 

Tht‘ taxes listed above exhaust the list of 
provincial taxes under the Act. It is clear from 
the discussion that, taken together, they cannot 
be regarded as expansive sources of revenue 
for tlie future, iind are likely in fact to bring 
in less than before. Barring the fiscal realisa- 
tion at a future date of an enlightened economic 
policy designed to increase national taxable 
capacity, to which we will return later, it must 
be realised that under the new political condi- 
tions the rcliiKiuishinoiit by the coniral 
government of some major sources of revenue 
for nation-building work, which falls to the lot 
of the provincial authoritii's, is an imperative 
necc'ssity. This is not the ])lace to discuss the 
pros and cons (»f the provincialisation of incomc'- 
tax. Tlic Niemeycr Award, now accepted by 
th(* Government of India, is notlimg more than 
a compromise based, as it is on an inadequate 
a]i])n‘(*iation of the various jicssibilities m the 
sphere of Indian federal finance. In fact its 
fulfilment, in spite of the recent improvements 
in railway finances, is in no way a future cer- 
tainty. The transference of iiicoino-tax to the 
provinces is not to take jilacc so long as the 
distributable sum at tlie tk'ntre togetlicr with 
any contributions from the railways aggregates 
to loss than Rs 13 erores. Now the very 
probable recession of trade activity in the next 
few years will not only reduce the direct yield 
from income-tax, caleulatcd by Sir Otto 
Niemeycr at Rs. 12 erores, but may actually 
transform the railways into a burden on the 
general ^udg^t, unless rigorous measures of 
economy are inlrodueed. This is not beinj; 
unduly pessimistic, but npresents a realistic 
qiiinion -based on future probabilities. The 
whole tragedy lies in tlie fact tliat the 
recommendations of the eniiiient expert make 
the material, intellectual, and physical progress 
of 'a great nation d(‘j)c’ndent upon the 
uncertain ” state of railway finances. In 
India, much more than in any other country 
in the world, born under unhealthy circum- 
stances, the railways have furtlier grown 
into a diseased limb of the national economic 
organism. It is imperative to restore that limb 
to its proper status under a major financial 
operation rather than let the toximia generated 
by it stunt indefinitely the growth of the whole 
body politic. The sooner a substantial part of 
the inflated capital of the railways is written off 
the back of the Indian tax-payer the better it 
will be for his future progress. Apart from the 
re-organization of their capital, the swollen 
railway expenditure must be dfastically reduced 


under a thorough overhaul before the next 
depression sets in. Indeed the Provincial 
Finance AI misters have it m their power, if they 
work in unison, to bring to bear a pn'ssure upon 
the Railway Administration by threatening to 
start competitive provincial omnibus services. 

Defects of the Niemeyer Enquiry 

Sir Otto Nieineyer’s rc'commcndations are 
open to further objections. The formula ri’coin- 
incnded by him for the distrilmtioii of income- 
tax to individual provinces may be passed oyer. 
It salisfies nobody, Bombay and liengal coming 
off best, perhaps as a eoinpi*nsation for their 
step-motherly trcaMncnt under the old Meston 
Award, and no wonder tliat the Punjab 
(.!overmn(‘nt, which will actually receive h'ss 
under tlie new arrangements, has been tlic first 
to ajipoint a Committee to report on the 
]>oiential sources of revenues. It is natural to 
exjieet that, owing to a cc'rtain reduction m 
the funclions and responsibilities of Mie 
Government of India as a result of cnmjdete 
provincial autonomy, central exiiondiiure will 
diminish in future. Indeed one^ffnist go further 
fhan that. We must endorse the ofi-r(‘ilorated 
demand for the reduction of the defence 
exiienditure, notwithstanding tlie, major political 
importance of the (juestion IMoreov^er, various 
ImpcTial senict's need a thorough overhaul, 
csi>ecially with a view to reducing their present 
wide disparity from provincial services, whicli, 
owing to tlicir future iinjiortance, have to be 
raised bv sueh means to a higher calibre of 
effi(*]cncy Retrenchment by provincial govern- 
ments wouhl appear to have reached its 
sat.iiration point, and furllicr atlemjits in this 
respect would not only be fruitless but are 
actually unsocial and dangerous in character, 
for they affect mostly the low-paid employees. 
It is now the turn of tlie Centre to undergo 
this healthy jirocess of pruning and purging. 

In view of these considerations and 
possibilities Sir Otto Niemeyiir, by recommend- 
ing a more generous proportion than 50% oi 
income-tax for transference to the provinces, 
would not ill any way have gone against the 
canons of prudent finance. Nobody would 
deny that in all proposals for reforms the 
financial stability and the credit of India must 
remain tlie paramount consideration. But there 
is no ground for the extra caution shown by Sir 
Otto Niemeycr. Indeed, apart from a possible 
reduction in central expenditure, there is further 
scope for increasing the yield from income-tax 
by making it more prog ‘essive in the case of 
higher incomes. Since unlike the English 
system, the Indian income-tax does not 
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distinguish between the earned and the' unearned 
meoines, there is a special ground for this policy. 
The reduction of certain fabulous salaries and 
progressive income-tax jointly furnish the most 
straightforward and effective method of dimini- 
shing the glaring inequalities of wealtli in India. 
It is surjirising to notice that wliile recognizing 
that “ the general scheme of Indian taxation, 
central as well as jirovincial, operates to relieve 
the wealthier classes to an extent which is 
unusual in taxation schemc.s/’ Sir Otto Nicmeyer 
refrains from recommending the maintenance of 
surcharge on incomes, which the Government of 
India have promised to remove as the 
opportunity arises. We in India arc yet far 
removed from that stage wlien progressive 
taxation hinders the accumulation of capital by 
removing the inc(‘ntive to save and thereby 
proves detriiTumtal to national economy. T.»ong 
before that stage is reached it would be 
necessary to make taxation on medium and 
large incomes not iirogrossive but proportional 
so as to encourage thrift 

Further, it may be asked what prevented 
Sir Otto NicfRcyt'r from recommending the 
introduction of state monopolies of tobacco and 
matches on the lines adopted in other countries*^ 
Surely he was not hindered by his terms of 
reference. Tliis fruitful source of central income 
ought to be utilised to enable the provinces to 
start the federal experimeni under better 
auspices. The introduction of state monopoly 
would in no case alter the present incidence on 
the consumer, for what would hapiien would 
be th(' comiilete eliminalion of private monopoly 
profits. It is an accepted axiom in public 
finance that uh(*n fi.'^eal considerations arc 
predominant direct state monopoly is more 
productive of revenue than government regula- 
tion of private monopoly under excises. Indeed 
in tobacco, at h'ast, the suiierior advantages 
of private enterprise in production can be 
preserved on the lines of the state monopoly 
in Italy. These considerations do not apply tc» 
the manufacture and sale of salt The gradual 
abolition of salt-tax should he made the 
definite aim of public policy. 

Finally, Sir Otto failed to suggest the 
taxation of certain “ windfall profits that have 
been reaped since the War by certain individuaia 
at the cost, of the citizen at large. Huge profits 
from the sugar mill industry jirovidcd, until a 
few years back, the most representative type 
of such unearned incomes. It is generally 
argued that the consumer is not burdened as 
the higher efficiency of the home industry has 
actually reduced the internal price tq a figure 
which is lower than that for Java sugar. This, 


however, is no criterion. The real cost to the 
consumer is measured by the price that would 
have ruled in the market in the absence ol 
enormous protection to the Indian industry. 
That the tax-payer has the right to share such 
incomes earned at liis expense is hardly deniable. 

In summing up, the above defects show that 
the Niemcyer Enquiry lacks breadth of vision. 
Faithful to the British tradition of conservatism 
and regardless of the (‘onsequcnces of a narrow 
perspeetivc on Indian national development, 
Sir Otto fails to adopt that boldness of 
conception which is nec(‘ssary to the solution 
of the problem of federal finance on a 
comprehensive basis. 

New taxes 

It has been shown above that : (I) the 
prc'sent imj^ortant sources of provincial nwenues 
are of a stagnant nature, and that (2) the 
proposed financial settlement, in view-ofjts 
limited scope, does not provide the provin'ces 
with ih(' means necessary for future progress.' 
The theoretical ideal of federal finance is, no 
(loubi, tliere in the Act. But the provincial 
governments, unlike the units of a democratic 
federation, do not possess the power to determine 
the scale of central expenditure. Herein lies the 
real core of the trouble. 

Tbider these circumstances, tlu' Provincial 
Finance Ministers will do well to bury their 
proverbial “ begga^^s liowl for good and fall 
iiack as best as they can on their own resources. 
These may be subdivideil into new taxes and 
non-tax reveniu* from productive •e(|uipment as 
well as a long-tiTin increase* in provincial 
revenues following from increased taxable 
capacity under a well-directed economic policy. 

Unlike the Reforms of 1919 the residuary 
})owers of taxation now vest in the provincial 
governments. But an examination of variou.s 
potential tax heads soon reveals the futility x)f 
these powers. Taxes on land and buildings, 
under the pres(‘nt state of property investment, 
are inconceivable. Certain larger municipalities 
may, however, improve their receipts by the 
as-^essment of increment in urban land-values. 
Specific taxes on trades and professions are out 
of the question. Transit dues and municipal 
octrois are actually a hindrance to tlie free 
movement of internal trade. Taxes on adver- 
tisements and on luxuries, such as excises on 
lerated-waters, etc, may bring in something, ■ 
but are fit sources for local bodies to tap. The 
only important exception that may develop 
into an important source of revenue are taxes 
on succession or acquisition by survivalship of 
property. It is, however, doubtful whether 
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social conditions in India arc ycfc ripe for such 
a vital stop in financial policy. In any case 
in the iniorost of unifonnily this policy will 
have to be put on an all-India basis. 

Non-Tax Revenue 

In view of the strictly limited possibilities 
‘Of old as well as new sources of taxation, it will 
be to non-tax revenues that the provincial and 
local governments will, in fuliiro. have to turn 
their attention increasingly Indi'cd tins is 
virgin soil in India and promises rich har\a'sts. 
All kind of agricultural and iiidiisti‘ial property 
and mineral resources will have to lie adminis- 
tered under suitable ccnnmercial policies with 
the utnnist economy. The commercial enter- 
prisers of monopoly character or, to use their 
common name, pulilie utilities siicli as electricity, 
mfhes, forests, cement works, etc., have to be 
socialised, if not alreaily owned by the 
governments, and transformed into important 
sources of revenues. Such monopolies cannot, 
of course, be taken as milch cows for an 
indi'finite length of time. But it is clear that 
under well-designed rale-sehednles, the incidence 
of large revenues denvc'd from them in aid of 
the lax-payer can, under the present linnt(*d 
diffusion of the d('inand for such services as 
electricity, ho made to fall on the well-to-do 
chissc's for a number of years to eoim* Indeed 
aiiart from fiscal considerations state-owned 
public utilities can be deliberately employcil 
un(If‘r a scientific system of jiriec* discriimnation 
to practise a policy ol veiled taxation of ibe 
richer class in *the interest of greater equality 
of wealth. Where such undertakings have been 
started from the* oiitst't uii<ler governmental 
ownersliip the problem is simple enough But 
in (he event of purchase of development right.s 
from imvati; eonipanii's great caution on the 
jiart of tlie authorities will liave to be exercised 
in order to safeguard the tax-payer from 
inflated valuation figur(‘s. Indeed if the riglits 
in f|uestion are lield by foreign companies, as 
. is often the case in municipal utilities, certain 
constitutional difficulties are sure to arise. 
Such difficulties, however, should not be made 
the justification for procrastination. 

Hie same considerations apply to special 
local &er\’i(‘es which will have to be operated 
bv niunieipalities and district boards. Examples 
are tramways in cities, municipal and inter- 
local bus services, water works, etc. A.s a 
workable principle decisions regarding provin- 
oialisation or municipalisation, as the case 
may be, must be made according to the quasi- 
monopolistic nature of the enterprise concerned. 
“Numerous examples, especially in the sphere of 


local government, will suggt'st themselves, such 
as motor-launch services, lee-faetoru'S, brick- 
kilns, etc. It IS of the utmost importance not 
to lose sight of this fundamental criterion, for 
an abnormal (‘xlensiuii of public and niimicipal 
enterprise based on misconceived notions of 
public policy, ih frauglit with great economic 
dangers and inu^t. in the long run rebound to 
the detriment of the tax-payer. 'Tlie authorities 
must steer clear of the coini)eiitive industrial 
spJiere so as to avoid any 'waste of national 
capital resources. 

A stc]) further from jirovincial and muni- 
cipal enterprises of directly remuruTativi* char- 
acter leads ns to self-suiiporting services, w'hich 
are niori' of social than ecoTuamc iin])ovtanee. 
Ty])i(‘al (‘Xanijiles are ecaneteries, burial grounds, 
and ereinatornims; whieli on various eonsidi'ra- 
tions jirovide the most- suitable field for iiiiini- 
eipal management Charges for .such services 
should lx* so regulated as to defray only th(i 
actual costs — tlii^ir distribution wilbm these 
limits taking jilace on the economic pnmiplo 
of inono]X)ly jince according to ability to ])ay. 
A.s a matter of fact, from ihi‘ euliural point of 
view it w'ould b(^ prefiTable for the gov(*rnmi*nts 
to cncouragi* the local autonomous bodies, like 
Beradaries, Sahhas, and l^ineliayats to take 
over th(*se and kindred activities of ]>ubhc wel- 
fare. Our agi'-Iong tradition iiidc'cd offers us 
re.ady-niade ag(‘nts for the iierforinanci* of mani- 
fold services of social and economic nature. It 
IS onlv tlie formulation of a definite policy and 
the introduetion of suitable legislation so ns to 
make these bcneficenl. bodies into autonomous 
l(’gal entities, that, is necessary for transforming 
ilie.se (h'funet institutions into instruments for 
enriehening Indian lifi* on modern standards. 

Raisinc the Taxable C\e\(’tTY 

Finally, but. not least in importance, wq 
come to the formulation of a cimstructivc 
economic programme on th(* ha'^is of vaiying 
])rovmeial needs and resources .\ far-sighted 
d(*velopment. of agriculture, industry, handi- 
crafts. trade and transport, invariably in co- 
operai.ion with private enter] )ris(*, will incn*aso 
the national taxable capacity In oth(*r word**', 
there IS a necessity for a coinpreIi(*nsive econinuie. 
plan. 

The whole iirogramme, boi.li of immediately 
remunerative public works aufl of schemes that 
will prove productive in the form of increased 
taxable incomes after a nunib(‘r of years, 
depends upon the right i of tlie borrowing 
powers of the provinces, l^ossibilities in this 
respect, so far neglected, will have to he utilized 
with due caution and forethought. It will have 
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to 1)0 oiisurcd under central supervision that 
l)roviiiciul and municipal borrowinp; docs not, 
under miseonceived notions of iniblic policy, 
transjijresri the safe limit as determined by 
economic conditions. Other related matters for 
control would be the rates of borrowing, co- 
ordination, on a national scale, in respect of 
the timing on the money market of the diver- 
gent provincial loans, and the control of foreign 
borrowing iii view of its special consequences 


on the rupee exchange. Indeed these mattertf 
connected with public borrowing will fonn an 
imiiortant function of the newly created depart- 
ment of the Economic Advisor to the Govern- 
iiKMit of India. The actual execution of the 
diffen'nt provincial borrowing programmes can, 
for the greater part, be undertaken by the 
icspi‘(*tive Piovincial Treasuries or Banks under 
the guidanc(‘ of the Reserve Bank. 


THE RECENT CRISIS IN FIJI 

By G F ANDRIOWP 


The Indian community m J^'iji has always had 
tlie sympathy of every ])aMv in India because 
of the very great sulfcnng tliat it has bc(‘n 
obliged to undergo in the past. The Indian 
lalioiireis ^^eI•e drawn there by an evil system 
called ‘indentiiied labour’ which was really 
a foi'iu of slavery 

Thousands of very pool agricultural 
villagers w(‘re deceived by vecruiievs, called 
arlcaiis, who wore paid so mucli per head for 
those whom th(‘y could bring to the Calcutta 
emigration depot. Tlicre they we^i shipped 
ofY in thousands to some unknown country 
thousands of miles across t.lio s( a. These 
recruiters received more for a woman than for 
a man, becauhc women w^ere not easy to obtain 

\\dien I investigated the whole disgraceful 
affair more than twenty year« ago I lound out 
tliat the coiinnnnest form of deceii jiractiscd by 
the recriiildv wa^ to go to Benares, or Muttra, 
or Hardwar, at, the pilgrim season, in order to 
find women who had lost thuir way and wer*' 
crying n thciv trouble. They ^vould then 
promi‘-*i' to take them hack to their relatives 
But instead of doing so, they took them io tlv‘ 
emigration depot. When once they had thus 
been deceived these poor wamien lost heart, 
and in fear that thry would not i)o taken hack 
into their home again, they suhmilted to the 
evil situation and wort* shiiiped out to Fiji. 

On two occasions, I was specially asked hv 
the Indian National Congress to go out to Fiji 
on their behalf, with Mahatma ^'randhi’s full 
support. For the records of suicides and 
murders which came hack to India from the 
plantations shov/ed that something was cruelly 
:wrong. Mr. G. K. Gokhale, Pandit M. M 


Maluviya, Maliatnui Gandhi, and Mrs. Besanl 
liad eondfimied the whole indi'iiture system 
But first-hand evideiiee wa^^ needral, if both tin 
Government ol India and the C.\)lonial Office 
yvere to h(‘ convinced of iis lianuful eflecls 

On the first occasion, Mr. W. W. P(‘arson 
of Calcutta, who was very deeiily loved by all 
who came into contact with lus marvidlously 
w’liming ])(‘rsonaiity, went out willi me 
Naturally w’i‘ receivr'd a hostile reception from 
the planters and also from the gn'at Siigai 
Refining Conqiany, called the C. S R (Colonial 
Ruaar Refining CVnnpany). On the f)ther hand, 
the Indian conimimity welcomed us wdth open ^ 
doors, and fearlessly told us about tlu' evils for 
wliieh they sufTered. Some of th(‘ missionarie'- 
also, sueli as Mr Burton, Mr. Tjclean and Mr 
Pijier gave us great liclp. 

I have always Ix'oii profoundly grateful te 
the ^larw^an Community, m Calcutta, for the 
aa&isiance they rendi’red to us on this first 
occasion wdien so much was at, stake. They 
proviiled a jiart of our expenses while thfc .'iidian 
Citizenship Association of Bombay provided the 
rest Mr W. W. Pearson in the year 1924 (long 
after wt had returned) was killed in a railway 
accident in Italy The loss, to me personally, 
to nil those w’lu) loved liim, and also to Santi- 
niketan wdiich he had made his home, was^ 
inexpressibly gn^at. No Englishman ever un- 
d(*rstond Bengal, or w’on the hearts of the 
Bengali people, as he did. I am hoping to ' 
come dowm to Calcutta tins December in 
order to meet the Marwari Community again 
and to thank them once more for the great gift 
whicli cliey ga^o me, at that critical time, in 
providing the expenses for Mr, W. W. Pcarsotr 
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rand also for printing at their own charges our 
Joint Report, which we published directly after 
our return. 

But I must turn rapidly from that story of 
past history to the recent jiohtical crisis which 
. has threatened and is not yet over. 

Last year, I went out again to Fiji, and 
saw the conditions under which Indians are now 
living. AVliile there has been an advance, in 
almost every direction, since the first time I 
visited the islrinds (when the semi-slavery of 
Indimtuie still iirevailed) yi't there are very 
many things where heli) is badly nec'ded. Most 
of all, at tlie ])resent moment, a crisis has arisen 
in the political field. The whole community 
stands united in resisting sonic recent actions 
■of tlie Governor, which, if allowed to go un- 
chall(‘ng('d, might lead to serious consequences 
and dc'prive them of some of their rights as a 
fret* ]M‘()j)l(' TIh‘ facts are briefly these. 

'J'lii' Indian eommiinity agreerl, after a long 
struggle, l(j give ii]) their rightful claim for 
joint «‘l(‘etorat(‘s (on an education and jiropcrty 
basis) such as exists in British Guiana and 
Trinidad and Jamaica. They were prncticjiily 
forced ailt'r passive resistance to accept what 
has sonudimes been called the “ Kenya Fran- 
chise;” that is to say, a franchise on a racial 
basis of separate electorates in whicli oaeh race 
votes apart.. For a long lime, my whole heart 
was vMth them in this passive resistance struggle 
and T was strongly o|)pose(i, along with them- 
selv(‘s to this racial franchise ever being accepteil 
Also I wrote against it very strongly, because 
it seemed to ige to be wrong that h\ii should 
differ in tins respt'ct from other Cohaiies. 

But. the argument was jnit for\vard that the 
Fijiaii race, to whom I lie islands rightly 
belonged, eould not- iiossibly join as yet in a 
common or joint electorate*. Tlie Indian eom- 
mumty on tliat aceouiit, and also m order to 
mak(j peace, agrc'cd at last to waive their right 
of joint elections This itself was a big conces- 
sion, and sljould liavo satisfied the Europeans. 

But then folio ved a further demand on the 
part of some of the leading EurojM'ans, wdiom 
the late Governor, Sir Murcliisan Flet<*hor 
riupiiortod. They petitioned the Cnlonial Office 
to do (limy v'lth (iectioin^ altoricihcr and to 
make the whole Legislative Council nominated 
by the Governor. 

This was to ask for a Dictatorship, pure 
and simple. 

Tlie Indian community very rightly ob- 
jected to such a forfeiture of their own rights. 
A considerable number of Europeans joined 
them in the protest. The Colonial Office com- 
promised in their decision. The elected scats 


w’ere retained for each community, but two 
nominated seats were added. 

The Indians agreed, for the sake of peace, 
to work the elections even on their conditions. 
They did not non-co-ojicrate, as they had done 
on a previous occasion No community could 
have been more consid(*ra1e than they have 
been all through the crisis and they deserve 
every commendation for their wise statesman- 
ship. 

But then the trouble began. The New 
Governor immediately began to take advantage 
of liis jiosition as tlie nominator of two Indians 
out of the five, who would act on the l^egislativo 
Coimeil. Before the election took place he 
announced his own two nominees. The Indian 
comnuniity lodged a protest against this extra- 
ortlmary procedure. For in the normal course 
of things, such nominations by a Viceroy or 
(governor, anj kejit back till the elections are 
over For a mischance may hajipen in an 
(‘lection to some candidate, w^io is obviously 
tlie right person — some tcchnic.al flaw in the 
cl(*clion which (‘very body regret. s, and in that 
ca.^'e tlie (iov(‘rnor ha*^ the golden opportunity 
(»f rectifying it by his own nomination. But 
if h(' nominates before the elections, he throws 
away altogether such an ofiport unity. 

The Colonial Oflicc however, upheld the 
Govc‘rnor; and so the cl(‘cii()ns were held. 
Piindil Vislmiideo, Chaitur Singh and Tularam 
W“r<* elect'd The choice made by the electors, 
A\hen I licai’d (►! it, seemed to nu* admirable. 
Tiny an‘ all men, wlio would work very hard 
and unselfishly lor the comimmity. 

I'licn came tin* qin*stion of leadership in the 
JIoiKse For some reason, which T have not yet 
been able lo dif^cov(T, the G*>veni(U' himself was 
a^ked lo set Ho the orders of precedemee or 
leadei>)ii[i, — al. least, tins is what ajipears from 
the eoiiciso cables winch hav(* conn* lo us. The 
fh)V(‘riJor appointed one of tlu^ nominated 
members, wlio was Ins own iKnnmoe. This also 
was app(‘aled against to the ('olonial Oflic'e . 
for it '^eona'd enlircly to flout the wall of the 
(*h‘(’lors, if one, wdio w’ould have stood no chance 
in an oleeiion, WTro put above lliose wdio had 
gone through that suprc'me tdectural test and 
had actually warn at the poll. Such favouritism, 
on the part of the Governor, for his own 
nominee, w'ould obviously make the whole 
electoral system a farce. The Governor would, 
in tliat case, he setting up his own w'lll againsL 
the will of the people. The old Dictatorship 
idea w'ould come back again. 

All Parliament aiy jnei ilent w’^ould have 
pointed to the Indians themselves deciding such 
a matter, and I cannot yet understand why the 
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GovtTnor intcrvcnod. If the two nominated 
Luljai) refused to work with the elected 

irieiiibers, they should liave formed a small 
party of their own If, however, they agreed 
to wark, as one body along wdlh the Indian 
elected nieinbers, then tlie vote of the united 
j»arty should have been taken and the leader 
should in this way have been chosen 

Fhit the (lovernor’s direct interference in 
this manlier, togetlier with his ajipointnient ot 
one of Ins own nominees to take pna-edenc' 
over the three eleet<’d memliers, was siinly un- 
eonstitutional At h‘ast, it ajijiears to be such 
at this distance. 

While the situation was thus strained on 
both sides, a furthei trouble occurred owmg to 
a misunder.st riTidinu ot the Governor’s ection. 
For the elected Indian members stayed away 
from the first ( 'ouneil me(‘ling as a silent 
protest, against the Governor’s actions Then, 
latcT, when tliey att(‘n(led tlu* C-ouiieil they were 
told to vacate their seats by tlie Governor 
liimself. 

At first, this was thouglit by the elected 
lac'inhers to be a eiinee‘1hng of their election; 
l)ut it seems tliiit lie told them to vacate their 
seats tor the time being fmly, until they were 
sworn in. Rut the fact that such a mistake 
orcurr(‘d ap]iears to na* its(‘if to point to a state 
of very high tension, which is extremely un- 
fortunate*. Now they liave gone hack to the 
Gouneil and have Ix'cn swoin in In this way, 
it may be suj>i)osed that, for the lime being, the 
dispute between the elect (’d ineinbeis and the 
Govi'nior has lieen so far settled 

But there is a further question luyond this, 
that is even more mii>ortani and not likely 
to he settled so soon Alter all, the J.egislative 


Couneil in Fiji, with its permanent ofBcial 
majority, can only ventilate grievances. 
Nothing can be finally voted for against the 
wishes of the (lov’^ernor, for the official bloc is 
alw'ays on the Governor’s side. But the hxecu- 
tire Couneil has much more important func- 
tions It IS the inner C’ahhiet, where proposed 
legislation is actually di'cided ui)on and put 
into sliapc lie fore it. eoines to the Legislative 
Couneil for final confirmation so as to bo made 
law. 

It has been felt for a long time past, that 
Fiji w^as far behind the other Crown Colonies, 
because its Ex<*ciitivc* Council (wheni lies the 
real scat of ])owcr) has hitlicrto been ynirely 
Europ(‘an. Whih* in British (biiana, Mauritius, 
the Ciold Coast, Jamaica, Tiinidad, etc , Indian 
members have served on the l^xecutive, with 
great distimdion. no lndi;m has hitherto lieen 
taken into the Ex(*cutivc by tlic Governor of 
Fiji Now thid the disjaite about precedence 
or leadership has o<*curred in Fiji, w'lth regard 
to the elected and noiuiiiated inemlx'rs, th( 
question of ap])omtm(‘nt to the Executive 
becoiiie.s an acute one Can the Gov(‘rnor 
nominate his owm Indian nominee, over the 
heads of tlie eh eted members, to a scat gn th*5 
Executive? Can lie thus completf'lv over-ride 
the will of ihe constituencies ? This is the new 
question, w’hich is certain to arise as soon as 
ever the Cohmial Office decides, as it must do 
sooner or later, thiii an Indian nuisl siTve on 
the Executive Council. Indian opinion, wdiile 
eager tliat a seat on the Executive should 
he given to im Indian, would eljiim at the same ^ 
time that one of tin* Elecled inemhers sliould 
Ik* chosen; and in making this claim they should 
bo fully suiiportcd by unanimous public opinion, 
in India. 
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Making India Self -supporting in 
Cotton Goods 

An Ailirli* * Making Imlia Self-Snppoiling in GoUon 
Goods,’ by Mr. Narayanday Tiaioiia, 11. A., appcau'd in 
the November issue of The Modern Renew. It demands 
crilicisni. Here is my humble criticism of the scheme 
incniioncd tlicK'iii. 

The idea is excelleiiL but there is a iiiaclical 
difficulty 'whicli T think lequires attention of llie public. 
If the duty of ISO per rent and 11)0 pel cent can be 
imposed on foreign and Biilish maniifaeliires, there is 
of eoiirse, miicli possil»luy of reducing llie import of 
f<ii<*igii chitli, at the same time tlieie js a ilanger of rise 
in the price of oiii md]-made cloth 


umi mreiiois j\s as me Kucigii i(Mii|ieiiiiiiii i*> 

gone tliere will be a (h'Uionsliatioii of the real nature of 
o'ii mill agents 

Also the whole additional levemie of 20 (rores ohouhl 
not lie utilized only for priiiiaiv and I’ompiilsory education. 
IJall of ibis revc-niie Ueii cioies) sliould go for Milages 
cottage* and small-scale iridusiries 


ATI I 

“I’he Royal Veto in the New Constitution” 

Reply to Prof. Rimaleiitlu Dhur 

Pled. Dliar has made* a naive insiTiiialioii n garding 
my piohubic ignoiance of the Royal veto unclei the 
previous con.stiliilion. Jf tins assiunplioii gives birn any 
salislaclion, lie is free to have it f may point out to 
olhei leaders that I considered it needless to give an 
exhaustive survey of the position under the old lonslitii- 
lion and gave only an idea of the normal procedure 
Prof. Dbar's talk oi “Two-folJ mistake” on the basis of 
my obviously general expression “a year” is, jn his own 
woidfl, “amusingly fanriful.” If he liad only soheily 
road my article — third and fourth paragraphs pp. 2k)-47, 
— lie would have found the pi*nod precisely dcseiibed 
tmee as ** within twelve months Under the new Aft, 
the Royal veto may lie exercised legally iiplo the iasi 
hour of the last day of the last month in the yeai, hence 
if 1 had used the popular expre.ssion “a year” for this, 
just to make a pointed criticism of it. no nnpardoiiable 
offence was committed, particularly because the exact 
period “within twelve months” was stated moic than 
once in article. I must repeat whether Prof, Uhar 
likes it or nut that this specification of the period is an 
innovation, 1 had also stated in my arti Ic that a Royal 
veto of ‘*this type** had never 'been considered necessary 


so fai. The significance of the phrase " o/ this type** 
ha.s been deliJxTdtely ignored by Prof. Dlur. 

It JS a jilea^.iiie to know that as a re Mill of my 
rejoindei Prol. Dlur has now liren able lo leain for the 
firsl time that I he liiiiRrul Goiilereiue of PldO formally 
afiproved of the* ubolitioii of ihe Koval veto and tliai two 
dominioim liavc gone to ihe Jfngih of foimallv aiiolislung 
the veto hv special hgisJatioii of llnji own. ills refeiencL 
lo my being “Jioastfiij ot *' and elalc'd ” over tlie'-e lari* 
leqiiiies no niiswei 1 iiieiely staled h.ud facts cd wIiilIi 
he was nnware! Prof DJiai uiifiiiieally thinks that a® 
only I wo dominions have abolished the vein by Jaw (even 
this fact he never knew hefon ), li exists m its old form 
for llie rc'maming five dorniiuons. As a student of 
(oiisiitiitional Jaw he should nmiemher lliat onec tin 
pijiifipir of llie aliolition has Jieen imanirnoiisly approved 
hv llie Impel lal Confeienee. sanctified hv the Slalute ol 
W f siiiiiiisin ariil cunfirmed in two indivitliial rases hv 
aetiial eriaelimml, the* R<»yal veto is dead and gone, 
whether there he* special rnarlimoil jii oilier dominior* 
or not. Owing lo the piedoniinant iioii-Fnglish infliienee. 
►Soiilh AJiica and heland abolished the vein Jiv legislaiion 
simply on aeroiifiL of excessive anlagoiusm to Ui itain and 
nalioiial reliiel anee to he salisficd with mere amieable 
atricM-ment. Jt is cjuite likely that llie oilier domiiiiona 
wbii b are ])redormiiant1y Knglish and are nol so opposed 
lo the Commonwealth nlea may nol immediately ask for 
formal legislalion now I hat ihe piinciple of abolition has 
1 m*<*ii tigr<*ed upon. 

As legaids ihe King’s arimg in aceordanee with the 
advice ol his Dominioi Cahinci, f have merely lo s-tiy 
thill I riled ih^ analogy helween ihe position of ihe King 
and his (iovcTuoi-lieiieial not as ihe only argument, as 
Piof. Dhai hashnrd lo suppose ju Ins usual lashion, hut 
as a pom: .suppiirneiit ai \ to all ihut T had staled in ihc 
prc'ccdmg piiiagiaplis legaiding thi' InipiTial Confcieacvi, 
Statute* ol W'c'siiijiiisiei, elc , as will he apjiarcml Irnin the 
words ijM (] Jij me 'I mis all»*t the devcdopmcmi^ following 
the* Si a1 life of Wesliiiin'*I(‘i , I rejii'al with due 
del* lend lo Piof. Dliar tlial the* King eaniir»t now eonsiitu- 
tumu.ly acc’cpl ihe advice of his own Cul>i’i«-t iumceTiiing 
purely dominion matters) in piefeienre to that of his 
Dominion Cahiiu*l, and I iiirther repeat that such a 
con diet will never normally arise 

Kveii Thof Keith has in his latest work on the 
Const I ill I jo rial l.aw ol th'^ Rrili'^h Dominions referred lo 
till' power of disallowam ( more than orn e a.s dead''. 
Some furists, however, think that the King may di‘'alloW 
an Acl of secession Irom the Empire, beeause sen* ■=0 i 
Is cdivhMisly not a domestic niatler alone, hut allecls the 
whole Gomnioii'weallh. As regards even the secession 
qiie-iion, Piol Keiih (in whose opinions Prof. Dhar seem? 
to have a Itlind faith) has < v|iicssly staled, . if any 

Dominion should really decide lo -.ever ilsejf Ironi the 
Ernpir il would not he held piojier . . . lo preveri! it 
from doing so . . [ make a pres^mt of this latest 

(»piiiif»ri of Pr(»f Keith lo Prof Dliai, and rf even ihis 
fails to satisfy luni, 1 should respectfully agiec* to differ 
lalher than edirv on a futik* wordy warfare in The 
Modern Rmew and thereby tire the patience of the 
Editor and the readers. 

NaNDAT I. ClIATTUUI, M.A.. pll.D. 
f Editor's Note, This iioversy is now closed.] 
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THE IMJILOSOIMIV OE RE].\T1VITV • By A. P. 
4 IshfiiLo, A,sso/ ‘f/Zc Proft‘s\nr of Philosophy tn the 
Vniver^ity of Aln^iigari, 11. S. .1 George Allen So Vmom 
Ld , London, Pp. 2011 Price 8s Od. 

Tins book, from the pen of a Riissidii-born .iiitiior 
now sciih i! Ill Anieind who has alicady made his maik 
bv his (ojitiibiilioiis lo the Theory ol Logic, is decidedly, 
as till' title indiCciii's, a philosophical treatise on the 
various (oiicepis invoKed in the 'i heory of Relativity 
The IhluiiMlv TJicoiy lias bronchi in Us train a vast 
lileiaiuTe — mainly fioin the physicists’ point of view, but 
the coiiliibulion ot gimuiiie philosophers too has not been 
ncgliiidile: for in this bordeiland of the (ftcnztvissrn- 
srhafteri. as tin* (c'lmaiis put it, physitisls and mela- 

plivsK luns have an equal right of way and so are found 
rubbing hliouldeis togetliei. And the picbCiit Ireatibe is 
e^se^tlal1v a niclaphvbician's contribution. 

The uiithoi lias ibi'cii frank enoiitrh to admit as iniirh 
at the \ci\ oiilsci -“this book is tirimarilv for philo- 

sophct>^", he savs m the opening line^ of Ins Preface. 
But one must not inn away with the iiiipiession that he 
lias sbiircd ovei the physics of Relalivil>, for lint certainly 
he has not done fm iio less than (i\e i linpli • <1 out of ten 
ha\i been devoh d to a s\slciuatic <*\posilion and step- 
Jiy-sii p dcdiiclion of tbe main eqiinlioiis of Relativity, 
both .Sprcial and (Tciieial .SidJ. l)ie main iiitcic*-! of the 
treat isr is filiiloiophir it sc!^ out to expound an original 
ihcorv (' t vents c haiige ami sjiaie-tiiiie, and lo offer a 
new explanaiion of ])eieeptiori 

In diseu-s.iig the ilnoiv of evt-it-,. the aiillioi lias 
Stressed the implualuM-^ nf the fan lont events aie 

(b'stiibi’d bv " «!i -positional ehara* li lisiu s ” , chaiaeler- 

isties will ell I ' not ni^nifesl iiiile‘*s an observer is preseul 
- in olliei noiil.5. trie “ secundary uiiabties” ol tlassital 
ps}<'lioIogv, * bough in a rnoie *>\l ended sense, wliieh leads 
lo the r<r»rj lii'^iori dial “an e\eij| in order to exi-^r in its 
ow'ii r'gli. must have an esHcnee distinct fioin its ^hs- 
]n)siii(»n.d pioperlics. and that this lsscikc is a fusion 
of sp -e-c with lime because the various ‘.pei ifications m 
pen’eplual pei-.]u*eiives of the event’s dale and ss/i would 
Im* impossible if Its naliiP did not p&Llake of both .space 
and iimc.“’ 

Jn dealing with tlie que«'iiun whether the ‘■‘space- 
time ’ (OIK opt is nierclv a concepdon or (Cinsponds to 
ohjeclixe reably — to which luHer view the aullior him.sf!f 
leans- he discusses the theorv of luraMirtnient and the 
coiplatioii of different persjiective" of the same “source- 
e\ent.” and further digresses into topics of moir general 
interest, hueli a’, the cognitive iumlion oi Art and the 
famous paiadoxi's of /eno 

In rejecting tlv cat 'gory of ‘physical substance” 
and installing m t-lead the •'ategnry oi “events” 
marching along a “world-line” in du “space-time” 


coniiiiuuin, the autboi has indeed taken his stand against 
(Classic al Mechanics and shown himself a realoiis 
Reliiivisi; ibut It IS satisfactory to note that in his 
Relativist zeal he ha*^ Inst neither his philosophical 
lialancc noi the essential hiiniility that eharaeteri/es the 
real lover of truth, foi he raiulidly confesses that he does 
not expect that wc shall (‘ver attain an unfjiicstionable 
philosnpliy of pnu'C'Js and imraiit ability, for wc are, to 
(Iiiole a Russian poet, “lost for ever in the blind passages 
of space and time,” 

Devapuasad Giiosii 

THE SEX LIFE OF THE UNMARRIED ADULT : 
Edited by Ira S. Wile. Piihlnhed In George Allen and 
rnwin Ltd. Museum Slreet^ London. Price 7s. 6(1 net. 
r,y'yH'L Pp. 320. 

The book is a symposium on tbe sex life of tbe 
iinmariied adult popidation of Arni'iica. Tlie pioblern 
lias been approached from vaiious standpoints by a 
number of (iistinguished Amei ican men and women 
professors. In the rnlroduction Ira A. Wile di^ iisses 
the rernaikable cliaiige in attitude towards sex that has 
come about at the prcMmt time in Amcru a ‘ UiimairieJ 
adults aie approchiiig .sex as a fad rather than a theory’. 
‘The war itself was a factor in hi leaking down modesty .. 
doling women sold their kiss(‘s palrmiieallv with Liberty 
B«>nds. The bonds went, tlic libcity remained the morals 
of the war fiuiinne’. The s[alistif<d disclosiiu >, regard- 
ing the ailiilteiv of the maiiied, the sexual experiences 
ol the iinmained and the ilandesime alioilioiis are 
enoiigii lo shock even the mother of ‘ Mother India The 
.uiibiiqinlogu ul side of the jiroblcin bus been very ably 
pul fi ill by Margaret Mead. The biologienl sble has 
been elaborated bv N. W. Ingalls. The chapteis on 
psvcliologiral and ethical discussions do not come up to 
tile standard of the othi r sections. The economical, the 
medical, the legal and the literary aspects of the problem 
have all hern aiialysi'd in a very interesting manner. The 
legal discussions by Morns L. J a nest is full of freshness. 
The final chapter by L Pinette on ‘Conditions Today’ 
foicefully draws one’s attention to the magnitude and the 
importanee of the problem. Tn spite of the faet that the 
different sections have been eonlrihuted by different 
specialists a «-ynlhetir unity runs tlirougb all the chapters. 
Great credit is due lo the editoi for having brought out 
Mich an interesting pnlilicalion. Nowhere is there any 
sign of any dogma; no attempt has hern made lo draw 
conclusions from insufficient data; (pirstions have been 
raised and di'-ciissed but no final solutions has been 
arrived at. A wondirfully unbiassed objective attitude 
pervades, the whole book. The book is well worth reading 
even by a busy man. 


G. Bose 
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A NEW HIGHWAY: By T. Wigley, M A. 
Published by Messrs George Allen tfc Unwin Ltd. 
Museum Street, London. Pp. 272. Price 6s. 6d. 

The liooK attempts a rc-onen?ation of the Christian 
faith in ihe light of modern science, and seeks to prove 
that It IS yet possible to be a Christian without treachery 
to one's scientific conscience. 

There was a time when science was in mortal diead 
of religion and with good reason. The fate of Gulileo is 
a classical instance. But science is iiiesistiblc now and 
religion has to justify itself at the bar of science. This 
means that many old ideas must undergo ladieul change. 
As the aiilhm before us has candidly adiniM(.d, “ li is 
time that it was generally recognized liial the identifica- 
tion of Christian I bought with extinvaguni and uiitiuc' 
claims made ior the Bible is one of the thief leasons 
for the alien ilion nl tin* modern mind fiom any religion 
whatsoever" ( fi. 2o). And we agiec with the author 
when he says that ‘'A theology of the modem world must 
woik out for ilsell in its own lei ins to meet its own 
needs" (p 26d). But the immediate pioiileiii is: flow 
much of the oldc'i needs i an be iclaiiu'd''* Can we 
continue to irlie\i* in imiiioilalilv because plijsicisis hold 
the doelnne ol (aui^ei valinn of mallei and energ>‘‘^ Is 
ITeisenbeig’s i*iinrij)le of Jndi lerminaey a jiruof of the 
freedom oJ will''' These and niari\ other ciuestions have 
got to be* faced and anM\<re«l (‘andidly. 

It Is a liapjiy tiling tlial Clirisiiaiiily takes courage 
in both luinds ami laces llic' criticism ol MMcnce. B,i* 
niecbevali iii yet snrvix's, and llic‘ie aic* icdigioiis which 
still cdude the s(>aic h-lighi ol -c lenc e. for minds steeped 
in sue 11 nic‘clievalisiii. Ali Wigle> s book will be a healthy 
ejc'-opnier 

U. C Bii \Tr\( II \iuT 

INDI'STKIAI. LABOlJll IN INDIA. JJy S. C. 
Panandihiu . M.A, 1) St , Eron. (London), Publishers 
Longmans. Crern & (.o,. Ltd. Jilli 

Tlu^ aim of lhi.s hook as has been stated by the 
aiJthoi himself, to show that the main obstacle to the 
indiistiial and I'conomic progrc'ss ol India is the absence 
of an efficient, steady and conlcnlcd laboiii force. An 
attempt is made to suggest nic'asurcs feu oveicoining ibis 
obstacle, kecjiing in view the growing consciousness of 
the woikeip as miicli as the apathy of the employers of 
labour. In a piogrurnme of further piotectivc labour 
legislation, the uulbor lecommends jediiclion in llic hours 
of work, progressive tightening up and extension of the 
opeiations of the Indian Faclones Arts, selling up of 
bellc ‘1 Jiiadiinr-iy of inspection and cnfon*enicml ol the 
recommendation of the Labour Commission in regard to 
the employment of chiblicn and women. 

With regard to the recngiiilioii of Laboui Unions, 
which has been causing the gicatesl amount of dissatisfac- 
tion amongst the working classes today, the author 
Buggestb ihM the best polic> for the eraplcncrs is to 
recognize such Unions, even if they uncliidc suriie out- 
siders m the Executive*. In case there arc leaders who 
are not working sincerely for the welfare of the* Unions, 
they will soon be found out and disnussed by the mciiibcis 
within a short time un]es.s they arc helped by the 
antagonism of the employers. The unhealthy chaiactc’r- 
islic of the Unions aie more likely to be removed by 
toleration than by hostility. 

The book will be read with considerable interest by 
all those who are concerned with the problems of 
industrial labour in India. 

N. Sanyal 


THE MUSIC OF ORIENT AND OCCIDENT : By 
Margaret E. Gvitsins, B Mus. Publishers B. G. Paul & 
Co. Madras. Rs. 2. 

This hook of 199 pages contains numerous articles 
contribiilc'd to the pie‘'« during 1915-’.'1.‘> bv Mi** Cousins. 
Twenty-two different siiIijctIs aie touched in as many 
chapters. They range from International ism in Music, its 
national valui% its emotional nature to persona! studies 
of the ('omposei, ScTlabiiic. tin* Vccna-ydayi i Sc‘shanna. 
A comparative study of Enstein and Western Music is 
also given. Uallier a bewilcleiing variety! Mrs. Cousins 
herself c(mfu‘'es that the hook is without a plan 

Neveitlieless. the kevnoie is char ll is emotional 
understanding. The theme cannot be missi*d either, ll 
IS an attempt towaids the niiitiuii imderstaiiding of the 
East and the West bv a compaialive e^liinaie of dilfiicnl 
musical syst(*nis. Those who believe in I lie emotional 
appioaih and tlie obsrivalion of snudaiilies belwe».n 
national idioms mor<* than in the ‘*c1io1jiI\ tackling of 
musical piohlenis and in the sludv of difTen*nces in 
ulionis, winch aie the bases of eompaiative seinanlif 
foi the above-mentmned laiiddblc objective in the iloinain 
of fiiltiiie, 1 annoi fail to appieci, te this volume Mrs. 
(aiusiiis' en'liusiasin is gi iiiiine and lier eais sensitive. 
The iiiiddle-i lass of Ind'a is insf now gelling iiileiesled 
in music Its interest will incicvist* l>v Mi**. CcJiisinfi' 
essav**. The value of llic* hook could have been mcicased 
by studies of the nojtheiii Indian svsii*m 

DiriiHiATi Mitkeru 

KANDVN, THE P\TR10T (SECOND EDITION): 

K S Vtolxatmamaiu 

l\T\l)}IAK\N AND OTTIEB STORIES 11937*: 

lt\ K S ] t nkatauiwam 

ON Tfir: SXND-DI NES tSKCOND EDITION) : 

ll\ K. S I'vnhataramani 

PAPER BOATS (EOfimT EDITION) : By K. S. 
I enhataramani 

The above books have been published by the 
Svelaruiiyu Asliiama, Mylapore, Madras. Their printing 
and got-iip offei Ic'siiiimny to the c'xcelleril piogrcsR that 
our presb has achieved in rc*cL*nt yeais and ihcir prices 
an; cpiile reasonable. 

Mr. Venkaiaiaiiiani, 1 am afraid is not known in 
this pail of the country, ahhongli he has beem highly 

sjMiken ot both in India and abroad, and what is more, 
some ot his books have iiin into sevei.il editions. ll 

appeals liorii ibe piessnoich of Madras that m his own 

province, lie is esteemed as a great writer Ilib Paper 

Boats publisbed in 1921 with a Foreword of 

Dr. Annie Besanl. 

Kamhtn, the Patriot, is a novel of New India in t ie 
making and gives us an interesting picliiie of the reaction 
of tbc Non-Lo-opei jiion Movement in Madias Presidency. 
I have seen a more prnetiatiiig picliiie of its influence 
on UjipcM India in the famous Hindi novel, Piemashram 
of Pn-iiic liandraji. Kemdan has not indec*d grown to 
the lulnc -s of that great book, hut it piesenls a delightful 
skelih of the village life of the Caiivc'iy \ dlle> as it was 
roiisc'd from its age-hmg sJiindicr at the call of the country. 
Kandan is the tvpe of many sileiil workers who sacrificed 
all lhe> had and martyred thetnsedves foi the motherland, 
and Hangar who gave up his luclian Civil Service for 
love and self-iospccl is not an unfamiliar figure. [ have 
met him elsewhere 'flie end is iiagic for the; innocent 
Kandan is shot dead by the o.. ‘'iry in a riotous meeting 
and Rangar and Rajchwari, heroine aie sent to jail. 
The author, I am sorry to sa>, has failed to reproduce 
the pathos of the situation. He lacks the dramatic 
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power w’ilhoiit which no author can coitk* out successful 
II] .1 Situation Jike tlial. 

I liked Jatadh(fran better than Kandan because 
IVIi. \ eiikularamani is a better blory-teller than a novelist. 
Jaladhaian is a lovely charader. He obtained a tuple 
fir^'t class ol Madras Ihiivcrsily and would hav<* shone in 
the Indian Civil Service but ‘‘airificcd all liis earthly 
hopes and sened foi fifty >i*ars as a humble village 
school master. 

Mr \ enkalazamani excels in descnjilion but Ins 
dialogues suffei from a sense of unreality. Xpari from 
tbe fael that his eharaeleis sji(‘ak cliasie prose. Ins 
}\in< hdinas shout, “Hip, hip, hurrah!” ^Kandan) and 
bis gipsy beggar says, “The jtn will fetcli >oii a damsel 
faiier than walei-ii>inph or an Ariel and Imihl you a 
p.ilaee noblej than Din a I mansions “ (/// Quest of 

linmedialely allei a lailwju (olb‘-i<m for wliith 
he is iL-spoiisihi(\ Suinlaraiu, the Station master quietly 
talks with Ins wife ahoul the past of Kandan^ the patiiot. 
Cliaiidrii, the hoy of five, speaks thus of Ills iiuant uin le : 
“He has left us all foi eiei. to lo.im the vroild over lik** 
a flee hoy. How I wish 1 eon Id jo.ii mi> uncle and wander 
with him foi ever lu pathless Hacks jn jungles and 
w iiding foot-liiie liy the side of stieanis.'’ 

Ills nmsings On the Santl-Dunc'i left me cold. Far 
fiom heiiig oiigiTidl, lhe> siMuiieil to me as stale as a 
book lead and re-read for an examination. The wild 
s* a bn*(ve has not irispned tin writer with ihoughts 
iliiohbing with fic’-lmess and life. 

The Paper lioat^ are ixcellenl studies of oiir village 
Jif(‘ 111 the .South. It lb not sui prising that the book was 
well leceived in Kuiope and Ameiua, for it offers vmd 
pietiin* ol a Hindu village. 

■l/i /jit tic AninaJarn is a thing of beauty It is a 
II »*e little sketch wullcn with love and sympathy. The 
aull'oi lose to the greatest expiessu)!i of his genius when 
lie (jiight the pathos of the niifoiiunate I’aiiah's life. 
Oiu begins to think that he is the jinnee of the fields 
lie nils and has sprung fiom them like the golden harvest 
that lie gathers. Like the Molhei Earth he is ever 
chet‘ilfil, bn giving and gi-iierous 

Ah A'enkalaiamaiirs English style has been highly 
ndmirt'J bv Mis. Itesanl and other English rnln s. (] R. 
Redilv calls him the Keats of English piosc. Though 
goudrie-ss knows what he means bv that, undoubtedly 
Mi. Hamain's i ominand of the English language is very 
gMMl. His books oiiglit to find a good market jn Northern 
India. 

S. N. Ray 

IITSTORA^ OF niE KAYAhTHAS, PART II : By 
Ctipinafh Sat ha Varma^ B i , L.T, /Published by the 
Cat man iK, Co, MaliaUa Quaiiungo, Ifareilly, PJA), 
Pn(e2-li, f*p.ir\-2m. 

Tin* iii’lboi is to be coiigratulated foi bunging out 
the s* eond pait of lus mteiesting book. The History of 
the Ka\a\thas. Jl compiises a muiks of maLeTij] coljeeted 
fmiii vaiious sources snfli js iriMTiplioim, ancient 
liliMalure, Iraditiop il airoiiiits and miciuI history of the 
jnestMit day. diid is. as such, a useful book lor the 
piojicr uiidcrsiandiiig of the hist >iv oi the Kayaslha 
comminiitv a whole. 

The prt ^ent jiari is divided into two chapters. In 
the fiifc.1 chapter, I he aiilbor gnes us an account of the 
diffeicnt cn^'les of India v\ilh tbcir elans or seels and 
tries to dtqeirnine the.r respect iv>‘ position in Hindu 
society, in tlie sceeiul pa*"! be giyet- a detailed account 
of some loyal families which are, in his opinion, Kayaslha 
in oiigin 

On(^ cannot i.owevei always comply with all the 
opinions of the author, nor Is it exjiecled that one ahoudd. 


It IS however necessary to jioiiit out certain statements 
with which one might disagree. Thus there arc few who 
would shaic with the author the view that * the highness 
Ol lowness purity or impuiiLy of a particular llindu 
f aMe. does not depend on the birth but is dclually 
deicrmined by the power and the infliienre, the wealth 
and ilie affluence, the knowledge and the pushing nature 
of its int'Tnbers '* (p. 20). 

With legard to the history of the name Kayaslha, a 
elear distinction ought to have been drawn between the 
ti'rm used as an office-designaljon and as tbe name of a 
partieiilar casic, for the Kayasthas as a caste came into 
existence only in tlie Otli century A.D , while we hear of 
Kayasthas even in the Yainavalkya Smiiti (1. 336) which 
IS dated as early as the middle of the 4lli eentiiry A.D. 
The derivation of the word Kathui, whieli as he thinks, 

< amc to be designa1e<l as Kaiihs or Kavasthas, docs not 
seem to J)e very sound tp bO). 

The uuihoi*.s elaim of the Knyasihahood of many 
ml in" families is not always laid on sure fouiidalion. 
'rhus at p. 45, he deseiibes the Sena kings as ‘the Sena 
Kayaslha fainilits*, while at p. 92, he de^enbes them as 
Kshaliiyas who freely mariied with K'-halriyas. It has 
however been prfived by historians that the Senas were 
Brahma Kshalnyas It is also doubtful if the Pala kings 
wrere Kayiisthas (pp. 73-4), the grounds for such an 
opinion being rather insuffic.ient. 

The printing of the hook leaves niiieh to be de-^ired, 
and a luhli* of eiiata would have been a w'eleonie addition 

T. C. RAICIIAUDiniKY 

THE ?.SYCH()L0(;Y of a suppressed PEOPLE: 
/*) J. C. I/einuch {Allen and Vnicin). py/7. 18 cm. 
U8p 3/8 

The hook is divided into scyen eliaplers. The fiibt 
two of them deal with “ Oppiession Stiiniili” among 
the depiossed classc'- in India and in the case of iho 
Negioes. The author conrluiles that there is a paiallel 
between the Indian sweeper and the Negro in Anieiica. 
The la^-t chapter relers to “The Indian Church at Work.” 
He seems to have some pel theoiies which he, endeavours 
to jirove 'by eopjoiis quotations fiom oilier writers and 
has thus obscured his own views on the subject. He 
was a Missionary iiii the Punjab and, as is usual with 
his (lass of people, speaks with an authority on Indian 
(Christians in the Province. Evulcntly there was no love 
lost between him unil his flock. But he had no 
liisiificution whatever in referring to the poor Indian 
Christians in the Punjab in siicli derogatory terms. 
Througlioul the book he lefcrs to them as “ Christian 
Sweepeib.” Recently the Puntab Government, in resjionse 
to an appeal by Christians, jssumI an order that they 
should not be described as ‘'Christian Sweepers” in 
offii lal iloeiiiiients He has dclibcralelv burl the feelings 
of Clirisiians in the Punj'ah. Tt cannot be that he did 
not know that they resented this label. He mentions a 
report by a ceilain district mishinnary in which it is 
staled that the police records in his district “show an 
increase in maior crimes including murder among de- 
pressed classes since they have embraced Christianity.” 
This report of a brother missionary can be challenged 
and the motive of the author in quoting it is fully re- 
vealed. “ Christian Sweepers,” as the learned Divine is 
pleased to call Indian Christians in the Punjab, have 
sufficient influence now. They ought to demand from 
him statistics to substantiate these remarks, failing which 
he should be called upon to withdraw these words from 
bis book and tender an unqualified apology. If, how- 
i'ver, Indian Christian leaders do not help their poor 
brethren and sisters* whose feelings are outraged by the 
author, the “Sweeper Christian” will be well advised 
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to abandon these leaders and look fur help elsewhere. 
Tins reviewer can say wilhuut any fear ul cuniradicUun 
that the moial degradation ut the class ul Indian Chris- 
tians to which a retereuce is made by the author is 
directly traceable to the low moral standard uf the while 
missionary who induced them lo embrace Christianity. 

At any rale it is wrong to generalise so as to mis- 
repiesent a whole comiiiunity. Another missionaiy 
friend told the author, “ The Indian Cliristians ol — ore 
the most selhsh, self-sallslied, sell -centred people on the 
face of the earth.*’ The lact is that the liiend was 
desciibiug the moral calibie of the missionary -in-charge 
of the place. Further we aie told, The exleiit to which 
Indian Christians adople<l skirts, sluckiiigs, shoes, hats, 
neckties, topees, etc.; and the nuitiber that "passed’ to 
tlie status of Aiiglo-indiaiis has long been a concern ol 
thoughtlul missionaries.” This is siinply not Hue. In 

the olden days when a man oi woman decided to turn 
ChrisLian, he was olten advised and somelimes loiced by 
the missionary Lo pul on huiopeaii clothes. 1 have just 
been reading the auto-biugiaphy ol an eninicnl Indian 
Clinslian ol the Punjab. He says that his old mother 

was crying when they look Iut to the ctiuieli lor baptism 

not because she was going lo he a Cluistian but because 
agaiiisL her wishes she was loreod Lo pul on a skut. 
IVleedlesb lo say that tJiat was the liisL and last time 
she ever adorned heiscif in Fniojiean alLire. When Indian 
Christians along with Hindus and JMiislinis became ad- 
vanced 111 vesLein edueaiiun tliey iidtuialiy took nioie 
and inoM* lo the western style ol diess. Indian Chiistians 
went a step lurlhei and llieii woiiuii adopted skirls but 
ihey did not give up the head diess. The inoie irequenl 
use ul the English language loi daiJy use among Indian 
Christians inspired m llieiii a ceitain ainouiU ul self- 
confidence and they asstiled equality with missionaiies 
which the Jaiter lesenled. Thia resulled in the *" eoiicein 
uf thoughtful imssionaiies ” The autliui is talking oi 
things that happened about 30 years ago, though the 
book was published tins year. We should have been 
told that many Indian Cliiistians who owing to circum- 
stances were obliged lo pass as Anglo-Indians aie 
gradually coming back. Has tiie learned author recently 
seen any Indian Christian woman in the Punjab wealing 
akirtV • 

This book will noi serve any useful purpose. 

S. A. Waiz, 

in The Servant of India 

YOGA IN DAILY LIFE : By Sri Swami Sivananda 
Saraswati. Ananda Kutir, Rikhikes^h, Himalayas. Pub- 
lished by Em. Airi, Editor^ Ideal Home Magazuie^ 
Amritasar. Pp. 198. Price Hs. 1-10. 

This JB a wonderful little book of extiaordinary 
merit and is written by a Yogi in simple English language. 
It contains the most practical hints on various kinds of 
Yoga. The Foreword and Inlioducliou covers 19 pages 
and there are 9 sections. The hrst section deals with 
the preliminary practices for yoga; the second section 
deals with Bhaktiyoga; the third the Karmayoga; the 
fourth the Raj yoga and Jnanayuga. Different kinds of 
Asanas are explained m the filth section; the sixth 
section gives particulars of three defects of mind that 
confront the beginner and remedies thereof have been 
suggested; the seventh deals with the most difficult 
subject of Brahmacharya and how to attain it. In the 
eighth section the author describes yoga in a nutshell; 
and the last section contains narratives and stones of the 
lives of great Yogins. In the Appendix some very 
important letters, some routine duties of the householder, 
and a apintual diary, etc., have been given. The most 
interesting feature of the book is the very happy recon- 


ciliation of the different cults of Jnana, Bhakti, and Karma 
and then relation with Yoga, and so this part oi the 
book may he said to be invaluable lo all those who world 
practice Yoga, containing all the necessary inlormatioa 
about Yoga itseli. It will br no exaggeraLioii li we repeal 
the remarks of the Publishers — This inspiiing and 
soui-sLiiiing little volume will undoubtedly cuntiibute its 
mite to the moral ard spiritual perlection ui the human 
race in general and the aspirants m particular.” 

RAJEliUliAMATU GhUSE 


ENGUSli-SANSKRlT 

MANAJVIEYODAYA, AN ELEMENTARY TREA- 
TlbH ON THE MlMAMbA OF N AKA YANA : Edited 
with an English translation by C. Kunhan Raja and 
S. S. Suiyanarayan Sastri. Adyar Library, Madias. 19JJ. 

This is an elemenLary but luiporlaiit work ol the 
Bhatia l^clioul ol Mimaiiisa composed in the lOtb cciiliiiy 
A.U. by Naiayaiia Bhutta ol Malabai, a veisaliie scboJai, 
poLt and pliilobopher. It was first published in 1912 in tlie 
liivandium baiiskiiL beries No. 19. The piesent edition 
by two well known buuth Indian seliuluis preseiils a 
much iuipioved text with tlie help ul an additional Madias 
Mt^., and ineiudes an aecuiate and reliable Englisii 
Liaiisiatiuii us well as notes winch bring the contents oi 
ibis lucid yet tcise philosopliical Lreulise within tlie easy 
leach ui the geneial reader. There is a detailed table 
oi contents and a compaialive list oi doctrinal diffeiences 
between the various schools, which undoubtedly enhance 
the value uf the edition. 1 lie book deals eluelly with 
two Mimamsa topics in accoi dunce with the views ol the 
Biiaita-scliool, viz., Mana oi iccugnized means ol valid 
knowledge, and Maya or the categories conslituLing the 
deceptive content ol valid knowledge, but there aie 
eriLicai relcrenees to tlie views ol oilier Indian 
piidusopliical systems. We have no doubt that this 
subslaiitial publication will nut only eiibance tiie leputa- 
Uon ol the senes in which it is included but will 
contribute efficiently to the study ul Indian philosophy 
m general and of the Bbalta phase ul Indian Reaiiam 
in paiticulax. 

S. K. Dk 


ENGLISH-TAAIIL 

TOLKAPPIYAM (PORULATHIKARAM) : Done 
into English, with exhaustive comments and illustrations by 
R. Vastidcva Sarnia, ALA., BJL. Senior i^ecturer in 
Sanskrit and Superintendent of Studies in Indian 
Languages in the National College, Irichinopoly, etc., etc. 
Aluruguvilasa Jnananukula Press, 19JJ; fust fasciculus. 
Pp. 48, paper cover. Price As. 12. 

The publishing of this edition of the third part ol 
the ToLkappiyam is sufficient indication of a revival of 
Old Tamil studies iii Tamil-land which is most relicshiiig 
to observe. The Porulathikaram or the section on the 
subject-matter of Poetry is the earliest trt^tise on 
aiankara ci poetics and iheloiic as well as lists of themes 
fur I'amil poetry. The woxk was compiled at a tune 
when puie Taiiui ideas were reigning dominant m Tamil 
iircralure, — extraneous. North Indian Aryan elements not 
yet being able to create much impression. When Dr. 
P. S. Subrahmanya Sastii’s edition of the Porulathikaram 
is published as a part of the entire Tolkappiyam which 
is evidently contemplated by him, there will be a certain 
amount ol overlapping, the twe ' tmilian scholars working 
in the same special line, but at is unavoidable when 
we are concerned with some work of fundamental 
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importance. Mr. Vaaudeva Sarma givea tlie Tamil text 
in Tamil characters, with the English translation below 
each and then he has an claboiate explanation or 

cummcntary in English. The subject-matter ot Tamil 
poeliy as classilied in the Tolkappiyain and other wuiks 
has already been made known to English readers by 
scholars like V. Kanakasabhai Pillai, M. S. Puriialiiigam 
Pillai, P. T. Srimvasa Ayyangar, V. Kamachaiidra 
Dikshitar and others. We are now glad to have the 
oiiginal text of the Tolkappiyam for this iinporiant and 
what may be desciiDed as the most characteristically Old 
Tamil topic wjth an English translation and with 
cxliaustJvc comments and illusliations. It is quite a new 
world, absolutely difierent fiom that of banskrit poetics, 
the Old Tamil division of subjects fur poetic treatment 
into akam a * inner matter * meaning ' love and pur^am 
or * outer matter ’ meaning hie iii general, excluding love 
and Jiiciudiiig chiefly warfare. The subdivisions or 
consi delation ot akam with reference to the various 
situations in which the lovers find themselves and wuth 
reference to the terrestrial and seasonal environment and 
temporal condiiit..ns, and other iiilluences or suiroundings, 
and a similar r lassiheation of pur* am in refeicnce to the 
geographical sui roundings and the vaiious stages in 
wariaic, arc rather elaborate and categoiicul, rivalling 
certain aspects ol Sanskrit rlieloiic when it gives elahoiate 
ciassihcatjons oi lovers and sweet-lijaiLs and their various 
moods. These aie too detailed matters to he discussed or 
delated upon. All this we find promulgated in a 
systematic manner in the Porulathikaram of the 
Tolkappiyam . and as a repository of the Old Tamil 
view-point of cixlicism of Old Taiiul life 15U0 to 2000 
years ago, deducing the Jaw liom earlier and con- 
tciiipuruiy Tuiiiil literature and also giving the law to 
It, the importance of this section of the Tolkappiyam 
IS patent to everyone. Mi. Vasudeva Saima lias brought 
to hear the result of his wide leading in Eaily Tamil 
and guiieial lileratuie in ins commentary, and allugcther 
Ills work appears to he exceedingly well dom*. We hope 
he will with other TaniiJian scludors help to make much 
more widely known to the outside woilil the gieat 
lileratuie in his molher-longue, by means ot sixmlar 
translations. 1 only wish to mention in passing the 
manifold advantages of using the Roman script in a 
proper transliteraLiun to make such works doubly useful 
to the outside public, which certainly has a good number 
of lovers of Dravidian iii general and ol Tamil m 
particular, without their being readers of Tamil. 

ISuNiTi Kumar Chatteuji 


SANSKRIT 

SAK' A LAKSHANA SAMGRAIIA : By Bhikshu 
Gouribotikaia. Price Four annah only. Pocket-book size. 
Pp. /Jd. Obtainable from Manbhun Devi, ViLlagp Puthi, 
P.O Bawni Khera, Hissar {India). Fourth Edition 

This little book contains definitions of 32dl words 
of Vedas, Vedangas, Darshanas, Smritis, Puranas. etc., of 
Sanskrit hlcrature, which are genciatly md with and it 
will thus be the most helpliil tonipciulium lur study of 
Sanskrit philosophy specially. The definitions are 
generally quotations fr'in the most well kno^.n and 
auithoritative works and are therefore, quite dependable. 
Ti serves the puipose to a certain extent of “Nayakosa” 
the most renowned work of Bbeemacliarya of Poona. 
This publication has already been well received by the 
scholars of the East and West. Tht- price has been 
reduced to one-third of what was in pi ev ions editions. 

Rajrnoramath Ghose 


BENGALI 

KADAMBARl : By Prabodhendunath Tkakur, 

Ranjan Publishing House, 25-2, Mohan Bogan Row, 
Calcutta. BjE. Asmn, 1344 {1937), Price Rupees 5. 

One of the most notable features of this highly 
alti active rcndeiing of the fiisL part of Banabhatta’s 
classical rouidnce into Bengali is the fact that the author 
has succeeded iii shaking o£E the burden of cumbrous 
Sanskrit and producing a really Bengali version, which 
IS eiiiinenLly readable. Without departing from the 
original nut without heiiig tediously litcial and unintelligi- 
ble, he has given us the luiuantic stoiy in an easy and 
smooth form suitable to the genius of Bengali. He has not 
attempted to uciueve the impossible; and within the 
limitations which he has imposed on himself he has been 
eminently successful. The limitations have naturally 
produced a mixed result, attended with both loss and 
gam. Those who arc conversant with the original will 
perhaps miss the real Banabhalta m it; on the other hand, 
lenders ol Bengali will gam in it an almost new cieation, 
which IS not unfailhlul to the original but which, presents 
It m a mure suitable Bengali form. It is well known 
that these Sanskrit ruinanees, m spile of tlieir 
senlimcntahty and extravaganci'S, still retain their hold 
on the imagination ol the rcadei by these very peculiarjlies, 
no Jess tiidii by their wondcriuJ spell ol language and 
vivid picLuicsqueness of imagery. But these things are 
in themselves almost untiaiisJatahle. In the last century 
Tarasaukur made an attempt Lu repiuduce, as far as 
possible, these cliaiaLteiistics, hut the result had been a 
heavily banskiitiscd and alien ioim which never made 
a wide appeal. Our author has piohled by the experience 
of his piedecessoi, but in trying to avoid one exlieme he 
has olteii gone lu the other. In the letter printed as a 
loiewurd to the woik, the wuudertui liteiaiy instinct ol 
Kabindrariaih ]>- undoubtedly right in pointing out tlial 
tile version has, in many cases, sullcrcd lapses Irum its 
proper dignity by the iinlrusion oi popular and colloquial 
expressions. The youthful love depicted in Banahhatta’s 
romance moves m a somewhat strange and fantastic 
atmosphere oi myth and folk-tale, and is perhaps more 
sentimental than passionate in its expression; but tha ^ 
uiueality of the dream-pageant acquhes a new vitality 
and interest not only from the gi aceful treatment of the 
tenderness ot human love and friendship, but also from 
the nobly wiought diction in which they move with royal 
dignity and splendour. The extravagances of the 
luxuriant style have been condemned by many a modern 
critic, but its undoubted melody, majesty and picturesque- 
ness, eked out by an exuberant fancy, help to make it a 
fit vehicle fur the strange story, which images the supreme 
realities of a love having its loot not only m this life 
but also in the rccolleclive feeling of cycles of existence. 
As suih, the fancy, the s^'ntimcnt as well as the verbally 
finished form is inseparable from the poetic expression; 
and evciy iranslatiuii should take cognisance of this fact. 
But m an analytic language like Bengali it is difficult to 
icproduce the graces, beauties and subtellies of a synthetic 
language like Sanskrit. The extraordinary power of 
compounding and compression which Sanskrit possesses 
gives It a peculiar capacity of expression; and the effect 
on tlie mind is that of a Tfcct wliolc in which the parts 
coalesce by inner necessity. This impression cannot be 
produced m an analytic speech like Bengali, still less in 
English, in which the content is to be conveyed, not in 
a single sentence synthetically merged into a whole, like 
the idea which it expresses, but in a series of loosely 
connected predication. These are some of the inherent 
difficulties of translating a Sanskrit work, but they become 
doubly accentuated in the case of a strangely stylised 
and elaborate work like that of BanabhattB* Our 
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aware of these difficulties and does not minimise them. 
But the method he proposes gives us only a partial 
solution; and he has not always been able to avoid the 
dangers of adopting an easy, rather too easy, and familiar 
style and diction in adapting the highly factitious work 
of Banahhatta. Nevertheless, our author’s attempt is 
indeed highly praiseworthy; and, considering the 
difficulties, is no mean achievement in Bengali. We offer 
him our sincere felicitations for a labour of love which 
testifies to his great attaehment alike to Sanskrit and 
Bengali. 

S. K Be 

ABHTTNAN : By Vvcrufrnnnth Canprily. To hr had 
of the Author^ 27-1, Fariapnhir Strrrt Calrutta. 

, Abhifnan is tbe name of a modern Bencali novel bv 
Sf TTpendranath Ganguly. It is tbe latest of bis masterly 
prodiirtions. 

Thoiigb tbe author, like a mature artist, keeps him- 
self and bis views always in the bnekgroiind, yet in 
eourse of tbe natural development of tbe nlot one meets 
with two of tbe most vital problems of tbe Bengali sorietv. 
The first problem is the inereasing tension between the 
Hindu aii't the Muslim smtions of tbe soeietv. and the 
second is the utterly helpless position of a Hindu woman, 
however innorent. under eircumstanceg that eannot he 
prevented hv her own soeietv. 

The intensely hiimsnistie outlook of the author gives 
him a correet perspeetive of the Muslim soeietv which, 
surely, like any other soeietv. consists of both good and 
evil elements. Snndhva, the heroine of the pieee, while 
nroeeeding immediately aft**r her marriage reremonv to 
her father-in-law’s bouse in Calcutta fmm tbe latter’s 
village home, is carried off bv a baud of ruffians, some 
of whom are Musalmans She is lodged +beTPafter in 
llie safe eiistodv of two Muslim brothers belonging to tbe 
gang The captive life of Sandhva within the clutches 
of such ruffians would eertamlv take the reader’s breath 
'iwav had not the eatholie imagination of the author 
^brought in nothing abort of an angel in the form of tbe 
ruffians* sister Amina, tbe solaee and saviour of Sandhva 
in her hour of erf«is, Amina, her husband, b^'r father- 
in-law. her brnlber-in-law in fart, tbe entire lot. will 
illumine the whole of Muslim «;oeietv of Bengal with the 
eonseionsness of the essential spark of Divinilv in tbe 
heart of each of its individual membcT*. This roireet 
understanding and frank statement of tbe brighter side 
of MnsBm life bv a Hindu writer will no doubt look 
almost like a bridge over tbe gulf bet'vreen tbo two 
sections of tbe Bengali society. 

This, however, is oulv a side-light The main theme 
roneems itsplf with the aerond problem, namelv. the 
unenviable fate of Hindu women supposed to he polluted 
hv the breath of ruffians. They are disowned hv their 
near relatives, though the latter are unable to give them 
the Tieressarv nroteetion. Tbe society has no decent 
comer where they may find a shelter, and they have, 
perforee. to walk out either to make an end of their life 
or to lead a life of shame. 

Indeed, there is something nhsobitelv rotten in the 
body of the present-dav Hindu soeietv. Tyranny of men 
over women has perhans gone too far. The whole burden 
of nreserving the sniritual health of the society anpears 
to have been tr.insfprred entirely on to tbe shoulders of 
women. Libertinism among tbe male aertion is hardly 
looked upon as a ial crime. Ti is allowed to pass 
almost as a normal event. The soeietv is not ashamed 
even of harbouring public women for aiding and abetting 
tbe male section to violate tbe Tkws of chastity. 
Chastity, undoubtedly, la the very life-force of a 
fociety. Self-restraint is the central formula of human 


growth. The history of tbe cultural adyance of humanity 
is nothing but record of tbe progressive realisation of 
tbe blessings of self-restraint by the human race since 
tbe first appearance of tbe Caye-man. And chastity has 
to be preserved both bv men and women Anv inequality 
an this respect is luiund to disturb the moral equilibrium 
of a society. Chastity and equality have to go together 
in order to preserve the love, harmony and sweetness of 
tbe Hindu home and to keep up the vitality of this 
hoary rare that has outlived innumerable rntastropbic 
changes on tbe surface of its sorial and political life. 
But, long before this mav be achieved, Hindu women 
have to learn to shake off their age-long habits of cringing 
servility, to recover their self-respect and to feel that 
they too have a voire in carving tbe destiny of society. 

The author, in his Abhiinan, has a'-tonisbed us. and 
filled oiir hearts with high hopes bv depicting with bis 
masterly strokes such an intrenid and intensplv self- 
respeeting female character as Sandhva, tbe heroine of 
Abhiinan Sandhva is not a mere indi’' idual plaver in 
n particular drama of life. She represents a tvpe moulded 
bv tbe deft fingers of tbe author, a tvpe info which Hindu 
womanhood is to evolve before it may be CTpeeted to 
restore tbe soiritnal ecniilibriiim of soeietv. .Sandhva is 
not a mere elod of earth, a mere doll that mav be plaved 
or trifled with or thrown awav in the d'tcb to rot or to 
be broken into pieces at tbe sweet will of her natural 
male guardians 

When her husband, Privnlal. who bad so lately on 
the honeymoon night sealed bis heart with hers with all 
solemnitv. pleaded bis helplessness in tbe presence of his 
strong-willed father to do anything for her. she appealed 
to him in the name of their coningal love t » leave his 
father’s bouse and nrrompanv her to tbe wide world, 
where she promised she would find a living for them both. 
But Privalal was too docile to honour bis love bv dis- 
pleasing bis father. Sandhva was stunned, but that was 
only for n moment In an instant she pnlled herself 
together brushed aside the thin rrust of her feminine 
servililv and dar/led her weak husband bv tbe lustre of 
her self-respceting wojnnnbood. She taid that she pitied 
bis weakness, but could not pTcuse U. With a lightning 
spark in her eves and her bead raised high, she told her 
husband “"When vou don’t mind forsaking me Temember 
that T also am g'»ing to forsake you. No amount of vour 
overtures will ever be able to bring me bark ” Sandhva 
remained true to her word to tbe la^t dav of her life 
And this she did without treading tbe usual path of 
physical or moral suicide Nor did abe rhoosc to follow 
tbe footsteps of a wild revolutionsrv. in discarding the 
fundamental laws of ebastitv of a TTindii wife With her 
self-respeer of an extremelv Hggrps«.ive tvpe she very 
wonderfully harmonised the rode of honour of a Hindu 
wife. This marks her out as an orirrinal creation of the 
nntbor Even when abe parted for life from her offending 
husband whom she could never pardon she did not 
forget to take tbe dust of bis feet This was undoubtedly 
an expression of her unflinching lovaltv to the ideal of a 
rliaste Hindu wife. 

Of eourse Sandbva felt intenselv for her husband; 
vet she was firm in her resolve of vind 'eating her inuired 
wom.inbood. Her stem refusal to follow her husband 
like a bitch as soon as be was pleased to whistle, is a 
lesson for rousing the self-respect of Hindu women It 
is an epic protest against tbe inequities to which they 
are being siibfeeted bv Hindu soci# ’’e 

Sandhya will live long to insf* -■ Hindu women with 
the strength, self-confidence, self-respect and moral 
courage of self-conscious womanhood. 

[SwAMi] Nirvedananda 
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CTIHET.KnER ARABYA TTPANYA'? OR THIf} 
ARABIAN NIGHTS FOR CHH.DREN ; By Oaimdra 
Kumar Mitra. Mitra and Gho^p, 7J, College Square, 
Calcutta. Pp. 80. Price Rupee One only. 

The storie'^ in this colleetion have been watereci down, 
perhap** with a view to makinfi; them snitahle for very 
voiinff readers, to sneh an extent that much of the charm 
peculiar to the Aiabian Nights is lost. 

The piihlishers have sernred and published in this 
hook one of the famous illustrations of the Arabian 
Niphts by Abanindranath Tapore, ■which testifies to their 
pond taste, not always to be found in oiir publishers so 
far aa the artistic quality of book-illustration is concerned. 

PuiJNBiHARi Sen 

PANJABI 

CTDDHA (The Popular fnlk-danrc of the Punfab) : 
Rv Professor Devrndra Satyarthi. Punjabi Pvare, 
Amritsar. Pri e Rs. 5 net. 

Professor Pavendra Satyarthi has travelled all over 
India, fascinated l» " the lomance of villapc life ard has 
eollccied ffilk soups of IT. P , Penpal, Maharashtra and 
Ollier parts of India. Oiddha is the first fruit of his 
labours Tlie simps that Aillapc plrls and voimp lads 
smp when they dance with the fnv of livinp in the 
Punfab. No one fnows who comnosed these sonps, but 
they have come sfraiphf from the heart of men and 
women, and expre desire and hope, foy and sorrow 
with a directness which is rarely found in the works 
of sonliisiicated urban poets 

There is a spontaneity about them and freedom from 
anv communal divisions which shows that in the villapes 
truths of life prevail and people not onlv share their 
iovs and sorrows topether, but respect the beliefs of 
e.ieh other For instance, sinpinp bepina with a praver. 
and the sincrer starts with invokiup “Devi” the Coddess 
of sonp Then he offers his homape to “ Allah ” the 
nanip which the Muslims pive to Cod and lh» n he hows 
before the Sikh Gurus The same wav there is no 
exilnsion of anv community from the sinpinp parties. 
Deserihinp the “Ciddha” the sonp runs: — 

Adorned with iewels from their house started 
“ Fat an ” and “ Partapi ”, 

All bloominp maids earne to dance. 

They sparkled in the liphl of moon, 

As snarkle polden threads in the aun 
Tile heau^?bil cirls danced 
As dancf younp deer in wilderness. 

The Punfab supplies soldiers to the army and a whole 
chanter de-erihes the sorrows of love-lorn wives left 
behind h\ th'dr husbands. 

“ The sand on which you trod 
1 put to mv heart. 

Thv fipure I no more see 
A dust cloud fills my sipht. 

The moon will rise again 

Pu* without thee 

My sight will have no liphl. 

He came to me in mv dream. 

I opened my eves and he was there no more. 

With every turn of the spinning wheel 
I spin the story of mv suffering 

Handful of paper has come 

But it brings no news of thy coming. 

My eyes are tired of waiting. 

For sake of God tiixn home again. 


The little book gives picture of the rimplicity and 
sweetness of village life and shows that rich and poor 
alike share in the foy of life and paths of meetings and 
partings, happy and unhappy marriages. That civiliza- 
tion can provide glittering trappings for the setting of 
a dance, hut can not surpass the joy of those who gather 
in the village-common under star-lit skies and^ under 
impulse of emotions which dancing and singing invoke. 

J. S. 

MARATHI 

SIR BHALCIIANDRA KRISHNA RHATAVADE- 
KAR : By Miss Gargi Bhatavadekar, Bombay Vaibhao 
Press. Price Two Ruptca. 

That a giand-danghter should write an exhaustive 
biography of her distinguished grand-father is, T believe, 
n nnione in^tanee in hiopraphv-wrifiup: and therefore 
Miss Gargi Bhatavadekar is to he heartily congratulated 
on bringing out an niithentie biography of her grand- 
father. the late Sir Bhalrhandra. I'he authoress has not 
allowed her relationship to the suhicet of the hinirraphv 
to influence her fudgment and the treatment of the 
Rubfeet from beginning to end is absolutely impartial 
and exemplary. Sir Bhalehandra was not an All India 
I^eadcr of the type of Sir Pherozshah Mehta or Copal 
Krishna Cokhale. He did not certainly shine with the 
fierce light of either hut his was the gentle monnV 
mellow and soothing light that pleased all that earne 
in eontact with him and that endeared him to all. Sir 
Bhalehandra did not start institutions hut he was enn- 
neeted with every institution which aimed at the promo- 
tion of good of the people Being a medical man 
hv profession, matters relating to health and hygiene 
claimed his first attention. It was therefore no wonder 
that he took a deep and abiding interest in the pro- 
motion of temperanre. For more than twenty years, he 
was the soul of the local branch of the Temperance 
Association, His services to the Bomhnv Mnnicipalitv 
where he was the uncTowned king’s (Sir Phero/shah 
Mehta’s) first lieutenant, were long and varied Polities 
of the moderate type had a soft rorn^ in his heart. It 
was a wonder that in spite of a highiv extensive and 
exaeting niediral prarliee. Sir Bhalrhandra found time 
to lake an active and often a leading part in the niimer- 
ons aetivities and institutions with whieh he was con- 
nected In many respects, Sir Bhalehandra was a 
typical person Gentle in speech and man t. neat and 
tidv in dress, honest, tnithfiil, straightforward in speech 
and act, rcadv to oblige the ncedv even at eonsiderahle 
monetary sacrifice to himself, if was not surprising that 
he was loved hv people of all communities alike He 
was singularly free from the communal virus and that 
was how he rould elaiiii staunch and unfailing friends 
and co-workers from every community. He was a man of 
boundless indiiPtrv and robust optimism and was trusted 
both hv the Government and the people. His private 
life was very simple. A loving patriarch that he was, 
he commanded the affection and respect of a host of 
rhfldren and grand-children and relatives. The authoress 
tells ^ us that there were at times forty persons 
in his domestic service and that his hospitality was 
princely. As in public, so in private life, he paid the 
utmost attention even to the smallest deatils Prosperitv 
did not spoil him and the financial shock which he had, 
did not sour his temper. He was orthodox in his 
religious views hut this fact did not prevent him from 
sympathising with the religious sentiments of others. In 
bringing this very inadequate review to a close, it would 
be impossible not to mention the name of his dcvotel 
brother Mr, Vishnupant who was of immense assistanoe 
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to liiin in all hi^ activiriM. Hi* sndtien death in 1911, 
left .1 deep mark of sorrow on Sir Bhalrhandra, to 
llip end of hi» day^. It 5^ certainly no exa^^ceration to 
Bay that men like Sir Bhalchandra are the salt of the 
earth. Selfless unassnminR, ohlipnf;, straight, honest, 
truthful and charitable even to opponents, he never 
offended anv one by word or act and alwa'»’s commanded 
every body’s re'-prct. As Carlyle has said, Biopraphv 
is the most universally pleasant, and most universallv 
profitable of all readinp,” and the hiopraphv of Sir 
Bhalchandra written in chaste and flowing Marathi will 
certainly be found to he very profitable indeed. 

V. S. S. 

PFSTIWA-K AIJN MAH \R \SHTB A (Maharashtra 
(hiring thr Prshwa Regime) : By Vastt^ev Krishna 
Bhave, R A Poona, 10,35. Pp. 538. Price Rupees 3-8. 

Mr Bhave is an author of considerable fame in 
Maharashtra and some of his hooks em'nv great popularity 
among his people. But none of his earlier hooks perhaps 
deserve a more sincere trihiife of pr.iise tlwnn this latest 
woik of his on soeinl, econnmie and administrative 
institutions of Maharashtra diirinc the rule of the Pesbwns 
The chief merit of the hook under review lies of course 
in much oriqrinal research on the pait of the author, hut 
in his able handling of farts already hroiicht to light by 
the lahoriniis researches of eminent historians of his 
enuntr\ The first attempt to nortrav the social life of 
Afaharashtra was that of Mr T) V. Kale Mr Bhave’s 
hook has removed a long-felt need for well-written treatise 
to popTilarisp the more beneficent phases of Maralha 
activities than their rare for empire in the North. 

The hook under review consists of A2 chapters on 
tonics of varied interest. Chapters 2 and 3 give us the 
h'storv of the ritv of Poona and its buildings and temnles. 
The citv of Poona grew up piece-meal out of the village 
of Poona which again had been an aircTomeration of 
three Khedas of Ponne, Kasari and Kumari Out of the 
irnnoitant Peths of Poona, namely. Aditvar, Bndhvar, 
Shiikravar, ^adashiv-pefh, Canesh-peth Basta-peth and 
Shanivada all except the last-named one — whieh formed 
the citadel of the eitv — were built hv private individuals. 
Taxes were realised from the people partly in rash partly 
in kind, consisting of articles produced bv different 
castes and suh-castes. 

K. R. Qdananco 

GUJARATI 

SHRAVANT MELA- By Vmashanhar Tnshi 
Printed at the Vinniasa Printing Press Ahmedahad. 
PuhJi^hed hr Vara Ar Co Romhav Cloth Bound. 
Pp. 238 Price Re, 18-0 (1037). Wii strafed cover. 

Shravani Mela fa fair in the month of Shrin^an) 
is the title of the last of fifteen stories found in this 
hook. The storv reminds one of the annual Sipi fair 
held near Simla, where lunele maMens and vouths 
assemble in their hundreds, dance their iunele dances, 
make purchases and also arrange fmatrimoniall matches 
The (iesdlption of the fair and of its chief visitors Amhi 
and Devo, are graphic, vivid and annealing. The other 
stories are written also on an emiallv high level The 
first story for instanre, depicts the innermost desire of 
old men of the older generation, who consider their 
life wasted unless thev see their grandson (son’s son) 
playing in their lap and in depicting it, the author paints 
the light and shade in the domestic life of the middle class 
Hindu householder with an unerring brush. The whole 


collection is a welroiro addition to the story literature 
of Gujarat. 

RAJ HATYA : By Chnnilal Vardhaman Shah. 
Printed at the Pra 'thandhu Printing Works. Ahmedabad, 
Cloth bound. Pp. 373. Prue Re. hl2-0 (1937). 

Mr. Chunllal Shah with his usual facile pen presents 
in this novel, the decline and fall of Hindu Rule in 
old Ciifarat. The ohiects he wants to set forth is that 
when a king neglects his official duties he must pre- 
pare himself for the worst of fates ■ that even in old 
timi's in India people know the principle that the 
suhfects of a king were fustified in driving him out 
when he behaved in an unkinglv fashion and carrying 
administration through their chosen representatives. 
King Ainvapal was done away with to enforce the above 
piincinle In three parts, in this novel, the author has 
brought out various aspects of the history ol Giiiarat 
in that period in a felicitous way. 

K, M. J. 

(1) MANDAGNT. (2) MAN!) ARAD KFM MATA- 
DWO’ (3) MANAS MANDO KHM PAPE CHHE? 
(i) RRATTAfArHARYYA. 

These four pamhlets are all from the able pen of Dr. 
T.iia'-hankar Nandi N D (New Yorkl. N. D (RcTwada), 
Af AT S. A (N. Y.l. Vice-President of the Academy of 
the Tiidhin Naturapathie Association ami form parts of a 
series ealleil Jeei^anprakash Cronthamala. published hv 
a society with a suggestive title ** Arogyarakshak Jnan- 
pracharak Granthamnla ” and available at a very cheap 
price from Savarmali ( Ahmedahad) The pamphlets 
are designed to preach the natural laws of health among 
the masses, and discuss Rrahmacharyva, h)S8 of appetite, 
etc 

P. R. Sen 

TELTTGU 

KARTTNYAM (Eight short stories): By Kodavati- 
ganti Kutumha Ran Yin^ Karynlrrva Seri* \ No. 1. 

Price As 4 Pp. 96 To he had of Yuva KaryedoYam, 
Patapet. Tenafi. 

Air. Kutumha Ran would have done well, had he 
been more realistir in the rhoire of his material for these 
society stories. 

PAP A AT (Nine short sTories) • By C Vvnkatachnilam. 
Yura Karvafma Sen>s No 2. Pn 03. Price As. 4. 

Can he had of Yuva Kary'olfnram. Pathrrpet. Tenali 

Afr. Venkataehallam’s nlace is verv high among the 
storv writers in Teliigu. Rut the snhiect-mattcr of the 
stories in the present honk does in no wav record the 
past, reflect the present, or reveal the future of the 

society we live in. 

R. S. Rharadwaj 

ROOKS RECEIVED 

GTTIDE TO THE ALI-INDTA EXHTRTTION OF 

ARTS AND ITWTTSTRIES, I^AHORF. Pp 55+6 plates. 
Price Annas eight. 

PROFESSOR’S PAROXYSM: By MahankaJi 
Sriram Murthi. Published by the C. S P. E Codavary 
district. Copies mmlable from M. S. Murthi, Nalam*s 
Lane. Cocanada. Pp. 32 PHce mnas t%eo. 

A short drama depicting th<" struggle of a cultured 
young man trying to live upto his best traditions. 



JAGADISH-CHANDRA BOSE 

By RABINDEANATH TAGORE 


When youthful Jagadish-chandra, the unknown 
enthusiast, first set out along the arduous road 
to fame, beset as it was with wearisome obs- 
tacles at every step, I proclaimed both in prose 
and verse my unquenchable faith in his eventual 
attainment. In this day of bereavement, I 
have not the same strength of voice to pay 
tribute to his resplendent memory For it is 
but a short while ago tliat the call also came to 
me to voyagf' to the same unknown bourne. 
I was fated to return, but my body and mind 
are still clouded by its mists, and I feel as if 
my friend, wlio has gone before, has left for 
me his invitation to follow. At any rate, I 
cannot have long to bear the sorrow of our 
separation. 

The sorrow is not mine alone, but is shared 
by the whole country. And yet it is not as 
though his pursuit in the realm of Science was 
abandoned, unfinished, — of its results the world 
is not deprived by his leaving it; that which is 
unfading, immortal in his achievement remains 
to us. His absence in the flesh but makes the 
gains of his spirit more vivid, — ^thc truths 
revealed hy his work are a bequest that 
will become more fully ours. For me, personal- 
ly, there remains the consolation that what 
friendship urged, I was enabled to do; what 
further was in my power to give as poet 
I offered when that power was at its height, 
and my salutation to his genius remains en- 
shrined in my poems. 

Science and literature occupy different 
apartments in the edifice of culture, but there 
are connecting passages througli which offerings 
may be exchanged, and of these Jagadish made 
constant u^e; wherefore it became possible for 
the Sciditist and the Poet to be in close com- 
munion. Science, it is true, had but little room 
in my work, — ^none the less it occupied a large 
space in my thoughts; and the same was the 
case with Jagadish in regard to literature. So 
ilic windows of the minds of both of us were 
ever open for an interchange of atmosphere. 
And another thing that brought us together was 
tlie love of our motherland. 

Life lies invisible in some, hidden recess in 
the depths of matter. The hope that the 
researches of Jagadish would some day place 
this truth on a scientific foundation, intoxicated 
me with joyful anticipations, for £ had from 


childhood been familiar with the teaching of our 
Kishi : All these which are the process of 
creation flow from and are vihrant with Life. 
Of that all-pcrvading vibration Science was be- 
coming more and more cognisant, but it had not 
been able to gather into its storehouse of facts 
any proofs of its identity with IJfe. So when 
the experiments of Jagadish began to disclose 
the life-like responses of matter, I felt that the 
day of the recognition of this truth by Science 
eould not be far distant. 

Then Jagadish brought the resources of his 
laboratory to bear on the vegetable world 
where, though the existence of life was not in 
doubt, a difference of kind had been taken for 
granted. Exquisite was the delicacy of the 
apparatus evolved by the genius of the Master, 
— apparatus that proved its no less wonderful 
power to probe the secrets of vegetable life; 
and our exi)lorer awaited with infinite patience 
the messages of the similarity with animal life 
of its workings, as they came to be yielded up. 

I had not the scientific equipment to follow 
his conclusions in detail, and my untutored 
imagination may have leaped beyond the infer- 
ences W'arranted by the facts; still, I believe, 
my unbounded enthusiasm afforded my friend 
real delight though, perhaps, not* unmixed with 
a quizzical amusement. Competent appraisers 
amongst his visitors were rare in those days, 
and the stimulating breeze of my unstinted 
wonderment may have been of help to speed 
the barque of his endeavour on its way. My 
unfaltering belief in Jagadish^s success added 
strength, I am sure, to his own conviction as 
to the reality of the goal of his quest. 

So far for the first chapter. In the next, our 
professor, accompanied by his worthy helpmate, 
went off on an expedition over the seas to 
announce the truths he had gathered and offer 
them to the scrutiny of expert criticism. Then 
was my mind filled with a rapturous foretaste 
of the glory that awaited our motherland in 
the appreciation of the genius of her gifted son 
in foreign lands. And as acute was my distress 
when I learnt that money difSculties were stand- 
ing in the way of Jagadish 's expected victory; 
for had I not my own bitter experience of how 
sadly achievement could be frustrated by mere 
lack of materiaT resources ? For that very 
reason my own means, at the time, did not 
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permit of my coming to his aid personally; so 
I had to cast our burden on a friend, — a wonder- 
ful friend, whose noble, unostentatious generosity 
I have the melancholy pleasure here to make 
public. 

This friend was the late Maharaja of 
Tippcra, Radhakishore Manikya, and the deep 
affection and high regard w^hich he happened to 
conceive for me, has remained a mysterious 
marv'^el throughout my life. At that juncture 
the wedding of his son was about to be cele- 
brated in right royal style. I seized the oppor- 
tunity to tell him that I vras supplicant for a 
favour worthy of the occasion. He smiled 
when I set forth the nature of my request. “ I 
do not know,” said lie, “ nor am I competent 
to judge of the work of Jagadish Bose. But 
to you 1 can refuse notlung, and I am not 
concerned to inciuire wliat you will do with my 
gilt,” with which he handed me a cheque for 
Its. 15,000. That gift I dedicated 1o pave the 
way for the triumphal marcdi of my friend, and 
fliis T deem a fit occasion for placing the credit 
where it is due. 

Thereafter, as everybody knows, Jagadish 
carved his own way to universal recognition. 
Ills European reputation ati.ractcd the attention 
c'f a liigh Covernnient Official, wdiose in- 
llucnce enabled him to extend his lesearchcs into 
the flora of different localities, till at length his 
growing fame made it practicable for the 
splendidly equipiied Bose Institute to be found- 
ed near his home. 


Thus was the apparently impossible 
made possible by sheer dint of his keen insight, 
hi& unwearied perseverance, his indomitable 
courage. It was, I think, the first time m India 
that a solitary worker was able to draw from 
the coffers of the Ooveninicnt, as well as from 
his own wealthy countrymen, such large con- 
tributions to help on his work. Once Jagadish- 
chandra over-ste])ped the period of initial string- 
ency, the goddess Lakshmi came forward with 
abundant favours, and gave up for him her 
usual fickleness. 

In the day of his success Jagadish gained 
an invaluable energiser and helper in Sister 
Nivedita, and in any record of his life’s work 
lier name must be given a place of honour. 
Thenceforward his renown spread all over the 
world, overcoming every obstacle. 

That was for me the time when cruel in- 
clemencies beset my own field of work, as I 
struggled on, tlirough sunshine and storm, 
labouring with my einbankincnis of clay lhat 
kept melting away one after another. Thus 
immersed and drifted a])art from kith and kin 
and friends, I unable 1o follow the later 
development of Jagadish-chandra’s researches, 
ami so it becomes me not today to attempt to 
embellish wdth my feeble Ic'stimony tlie acclama- 
tions of the world at large 

\ Authorised trandatwn by Surendranath Tagore of 
fJc Poet's talk to the students at Santinikctan, on receiving 
the news of death of Jagadish Chandia Bose A 


WOMEN AS PEACE TEACHERS 

By KEDARNATH DAS-GUPTA, 

General Secretary of the World Fellowship of Faiths 


Whatever may be the outcome of negotiations 
for world peace, one thing is certain, that vre 
must find a different method for the realization 
of peace and happiness. Men in the past and 
the present failed to keep w^ar out of the world. 
Our hope now lies with the new generation and 
women. 

Millions of men were killed and billions of 
money were wasted in the last world war, from 
which we have not yet recovered; thousands 
are ^ing murdered at this very moment in the 
East and the West, yet almost «11 Governmente 
of the world are preparing for a still greater 


war. If another world war come — ^may God 
forbid it — it will completely destroy civilization 
in a few days with modern scientific armaments; 
but, still there is a ray of hope to keep the 
world out of war. 

The w^ars in the past were all creations of 
men, women had no responsibility in starting 
them. Why not then let the women have a 
greater share in the management of the public 
affairs in the world today ? They manage their 
homes well, and I believe ^ ley can govern the 
world as well. Men failed in their allocated 
task^ but women succeeded in theirs. 
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The Census report of the population shows 
that there are more women than men in the 
world. It is the law of democracy that the 
majority should rule. Many men of thought 
hold the view that women are superior to men 
in the power of the heart. The man of intellect 
can be a villain, but he who has a good heart 
can never harm anybody. In statistics of 
murder cases we find that the number of women 
murderers is very small. Women are bom with 
protective instincts — smother to protect their 
children. A wife is called the ‘ better half of 
roan ’ — the supreme ruler of the homestead. 

In 35 years of my public life, I have come 
into close contact with several great women 
leaders, who were all members of our organi- 
zation, Among them were the great social 
worker, the li.te Jane Adams, who was the 
President of our World Fellowship of Faiths; 
the late Dr. Annie Besant; Poetess Sorojim 
Naidu of India ; the Rev. Doctor Maude Royden 
of England; the world-famous English Actress, 
Dame Sybil Thorndike; Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt of U. S. A. and the famous Educa- 
tionist, Dr. Maria Montcssori. They are all as 
great in their particular sphere of action as any 
man of their time. 

I am very happy that the World Fellowship 
of Faiths has elected a woman as its Inter- 
national Director, Mr. Clarence Casque, of Los 
Angeles, London and Paris, who has brought 
new liglit to our great movement. 

The most excellent book Women in World 
History, written by Miss E. M. W^hite, of 
London, tells us the stories of the great deeds 
of the eminent women of many races, creeds 
and countries. I learned from this book the 
position of the women, past and present. 1 
recommend everyone to read this admirable 
book. 

In our Hindu mythology we find that when 
there were wars between Gods and demons, the 
Gods invoked the Mother-Goddess to save the 
world Irora destruction. Bhe incarnated as 
Durga, Kali, destroyed the evils and established 
the Kingdom of Righteousness. Women are 
made in the pattern ol the Mother of the 
Universe — they should have no enemies. Among 
the peace workers today there are more women 
tlian men. I believe more than ever before that 
if women take the lend in world affairs they 
can make the ideal of peace real. In 20 years’ 
time a new generation could be brought up by 


them, who would know that war is a crime 
against humanity. Until 7 or 8 years of age 
a child does not come much into contact with 
men. During this impressive age a mother can 
help to build its character any way she hkes, 
w'hich IS not so easily done in later years wheu 
the character is more or less formed. The clay 
when soft can be moulded into any form. 

If you let a child play with a toy gun liis 
inclination will be to kill, if you tell a 
Clnistian child that his Saviour was killed by 
the Jews, naturally he will hate the Jews. If 
you teach children to love all people us them- 
selves, naturally they will grow with that 
consciousness. Many great men in the world’s 
lustory were made what they were by the in- 
fluence of their Mother. 

Tile world is spending millions in scientific 
training lor war. Can Peace be obtained with- 
out any scientific traimng 7 I tberelorc wish to 
put before the public, the idea of starting an 
experimental scientific trammg college for 
women to educate children for world peace. 
Just as women learn music, dancing, acting, 
painting, cooking, sewing and other professions 
ua their accomplishments, they should also learn 
how to educate children scientifically for world 
peace. Diplomas and badges should be given 
to them for such accomplishments, which will 
increase their value in the public eye. 

I hope in the near future every woman will 
be a peace teacher and then the world will be a 
better place for heroes to live in. I therefore 
put the following Resolution before the sixth 
International Montessori Congress at Copen- 
hagen : 

Be It resolved thbl the Sixth International Montessori 
Congress, assembled in Copenhagen, recommend that, 
Madame Dr. Maria Montessori establish special dasses 
to train Mothers and Women Teachers to give i>eace 
rducaiion to children and that she be requested to take 
the mitiative in such a movement, and to be empowered 
to foimulate and direct the programme and to work out 
such details by the appointment of Committees, or other- 
wise as she may dcum wise fur its success. 

(It was unanimously adopted with great enthusiasm). 

Dr. Mtuin Montessori observed that the plan 
was very practicable, and she agreed to prepare 
a course of ten lectures ou the subject. The 
World Fellowship of Faiths proposes to hold an 
experimental class next summer in London to 
train Women Teachers to educate children for 
World Peace. 



THE PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF THE RESERVE BANK ACT 

By AMAR KRISHNA GHDSE 


The Govoniinrnt of India, on the rccoininonda- 
tion of the Central Board of the Resi’rvc Bank 
of India, propose to move at the fortheominj;; 
ses&ion of the Central Legislative Assembly an 
amendment of the Reserve Bank of India Act in 
•order to limit the lioldinp; of shares of the Rank 
to a maximum of 200. At present a share- 
holder may hold any number of sh art's, but liis 
votiiijj; eapneity is resi noted to 10 votes only, 
■one vote beinc; awarded for 5 shares The 
reason for tins amendment so toon after the 
passage of the Aet is thnt there is a f^rowin" 
tendency inwards a maldistribution of the share 
'capiial of the Bank as originally allotted, and 
tlie proposc'd amendment is a measure designed 
to eorreei it. 

It will seem not a little remarkable that in 
T)ee(‘mher, 1033, when I he Bill was on the 
Legislative anvil, Air. S C Aliira jiroposed 
this very amendment. But on that occasion, 
unlike the prc'sent ma*, tli(' proposal was from 
tlie Opposition, Sir George Schu«!ter on behalf 
of th(' (Soveinmeiit sfrongly opposed the amend- 
iiK'nl, v\hich was finally defeated by a margin 
of one vote. The arguments for allowing free 
transfers of the shares that were used by Ihe 
Opposition ilien are being used by ihe Govern- 
ment now, for they believe* ihat shares have 
lieen i ending fo c.oncentTaie in the hands of a 
few rich eapitalisi.s and that i*lready more than 
13 p(‘r cent of the votes have bi'en “ frozen.” 
'■'file iiossibility of undesirable results arising out 
of free transfers of shares from one ar(*a to 
another must have been present in the minds of 
l)()ih tlie .Toini Commiitee on the Reservu" Bank 
Bill and Sir Gt'orge Schuster The Joint Com- 
miiice had (‘onsidered the idea, hut had con- 
cluded that the advantages of free markeiability 
were so great that iransfcTs from one register 
to another should be freely allowed. The 
Commiitee Iiad confidently lioped that the con- 
tingency of one or other register being denuded 
of a large miinbcr of votes was extremely 
unlikely to arise, as original holders would hold 
them firmly as a “ locked-up ” investment 
Both the Committee and Sir George Schuster, 
however, agreed that should one register accu- 
mulate shares lieavily while another register 
was lieing denuded, the “ Government should 
■consider liringing in special legislation in order 
'to prevent the thing going too fkr.” 

11 


During the short time that the Reserve 
Bank has been in existence, its shares have liecn 
on a substantial premium in the slock markets 
and they have mostly gravitat(‘d from register-3 
in other centres to Bombay, which owns about 
55,000 more shares than were originally allotted 
to its register. It is lik(‘ly that the high 
premium on Reserve Bank sliares has been to 
some extent responsible for the ups(*tting of the 
Gov(‘runu*nt's expectation that they would be 
regard(‘d as “ locked-up ” investments by the 
original holders. It is reported that nearly 
20*;'r of the Reserve* Bank shares have been held 
by practically all the ('xrliange banks in India 
through tlieir nominees, and it has been feared 
that anotlier 30 or 40 per c(‘iiii may be thus 
roiner(*d, tJi(*ir voting j)ow('r heing put. into 
what a friend described as "cold storage.” 
Apprehension has also been expressed that a 
f<*\v interested persons, eith(*r in India or abroad, 
may get control of the Reserve Bank voting 
])o\ver,” if nothing is done to have tla* shares 
distributed fairly evenly throughout the country. 

If the proposed aiiH'ndment be carried into 
effect — whether it w’ili succeed iii making a 
rough socialization of th(* Res(*rve Bank wuU be 
considered latc*i‘, it will involve a great fall in 
ihe market value of tin* shares. The fr(*e market 
\vill In* no more and banks wull be reluctant to 
tak(i the risk of lending against the security of 
the shares, for they will be no longer able to 
transfer the shares to themselves, but will have 
to depend upon an unstable market for reali- 
zation of their due's It will, therefore, bo 
natural for tliem to demand la.rg(*r margins and 
liigher interest^ Reserve Bank shares wull lose 
much of their inve'sfmeut value and there i- 
giavo doubt that the prospect of a moderate 
(lividend and franchise suffice to satisfy a 
middle-class invc'^tor in investing in Reserve 
Bank shares 

Ther * is no doubt that the compulsory 
diTUidation of banks and oilier institutions 
holding large blocks of Reserve Bank shares 
will result in some increa^^e in the voting 
strength f)f the shareholders. As soon as these 
shares shall have been on the market, the 
premium on tlie shares wull decrease This will 
force many of the lesser h dors cith(*r to sell 
out at tlie first opportunity or to hold on to 
their shares, without going to burden them-' 
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selves wiili an investment of fluctuating value. 
Ill tlie circunistances, the only class of persons 
who will be anxious to hold them will most 
probably be that which will purchase them with 
tiie object of getting as many votes as possible 
out of thcin — t. e.y the designing capitalists who 
aim at dictating the policy of tlie Reserve Bank 
and of whom formerly the Nationalist Opiiosi- 
tion in the Central Assembly and now the 
(lovernincnt of India themselves stand in fear. 
The capitalist will find little difficulty in dis- 
tributing bis sliares among peojilc within bis 
control and under Ins managiMiient, thus in- 
creasing liis own voting iiower and because ho 
is allowed to transfiT his votes at elections of 
Alembers of the Local Boards, also increasing 
the chances r,f getting a certain number of his 
own nomiiiue- in the Local Boards. Thus lie 
can work his way uj) to the Central Board. 
There is notliing in the Reserve Bank Act to 
prevent him from resorting to these tactics. In 
fact, the possibility of such a thing happening, 
had hei'ii ]i(>iiil(*<l out m the Ciuitral TjCgislaliv'* 
Assi'inbly liy Mr. S. C Miira in proposing h’"' 
ainendiiH‘nt Ji. was for Sir Ceorge Sclmster to 
jioiiit oTit that, tlioiigh in the Act there* was a 
Clause* fClause* 50 of tlie Aetl to jm’ve’nt anv 
mail from influencing nominfil holders of share***' 
to e.xe're'i'^’e votes at his diseretiein, it w'ould 
“ actiiallv }>e inctfeclive' for Ihc Jijirposj* of prevenijng 
a iich null jctiiiiiing a licnofieial inu^rosi in tht^sc shanks. 

. . . Th<*irfoR', 1 led that to pass thifl aniendmenl will 

have no pratlieal effect 1 feel that it WjII 

not achieve ils object, but it will cerlaifl> achieve a 
very bei Mills (hsadvanlage in interfering with the free 
inaiketahililY m these shares.” 

It Will be noticed that the proposed amend- 
ment, involving as it deies iuterlerenee witli free 
marketability in the Reserve Bank shares, seeks 


to create an innovation in the fundamental’ 
jmncujdcs underlying the creation of the Reserve 
Bank as a shareholders’ Bank as distinct from 
a Slate Bank. There is a belief in certain 
quarters that Reserve Bank shares were not 
floated at all with the intention of giving a 
form of investment to the public in India, but 
mainly and principally only with a view to- 
enable them to exercise their franchise in the 
affairs of flu* Reserve Bank. That it should be 
so no one will deny. ]hit ihat these shares 
were also intended to be a form of profitable 
investment will be clear from the following 
extract from Ihe speech of Sir George Schuster 
on this v(*ry ainenJment : 

« 

“ We have designed this whoK* : heme in order to 
create a free market in these shares ... I again put 
il to my Honourable friends (ihc Ojiposilinn) that they 
will not acliieve their object by passing this amendment, 
blit they will roinpletely wreck what is one of the main 
features of our present scheme, n. lely, the creation of 
a free market in these shares.” 

Tlie amendment, therefore, imiposes a vital 
depaiiurt* in luiiieiple 

To eoiuiiidt*, it would seem that, if the 
object of the amendment is mt'rely to thaw 
the frozen volt*?, il mav siieeecd to au extent, 
hut if 1h(*r(* IS any intent um of a roughly 
ecjuitabk* distribution of the voting strength 
wutlnn the eoimtiy, the measure will he (juite 
reasonably ineffectual. The designing capitalist 
who wants to liave a voice in the working of 
the Reserving Bank will not only have the 
same opportunities as lieforc, but he is likely 
to ))(* presented with fresh oiiponMinities to carry 
out his plan The advantage of having more 
votes on the Register at the expense of a free 
market and free voting is to me a rloubtful one. 


THE ROYAL VETO IN THE NEW CONSTITUTION 

By Piior DIIIRF.NDRA NATH SEN, m a , rli d. 


i£ iiAYK followed with coiisuleriil)!^ inierust wluit 
be described as a bilaieral controversy 
on “ the royal veto in the new Indian constiin- 
tion ” to which the parties are tvvcj professors — 
‘One enjj;aj»ed at Lucknow Thuversity and the 
■othcM* from Fandiiur Itajendra Colh'^e in 
Ben^nl. Tlie initiative came from Taieknow — 
Dr Nandalal Lhatterjee Faridpm opened 
fir(* in ]‘(‘ply — Frolc'ssor Bimahaidu Dhar 
Ihnled down (lie controversy may be said to 
have ctMUri’d round (liese thnn* points, namely, 
(1 I nlietlier an “ innovation ” lias lieeii made in 
the (lo\ eminent ot India Aci, 1935, in regard to 
th( ni()d(“ ami manner of tlie (‘xercise of tlie 
‘ loyal veto (2 1 ^\helh(‘r ihi* King can veto 
any Dominion legislation, and (3) v heth(*r the 
King j-- eomp(*ien( to approve* or disapprove of 
a Dominion law in direct opposition to the 
advice tendered b> the British ('ahiiiol. 1 
must say at onee that th(‘ (piestions canvassed 
may lx* examined from eonstitutional as well 
legal asiieets. T am iiiiaid, however, that 
there has been a measure of eonfusion with 
regard to the issues in the writings and comments 
1)1 hoLh these careful studiaits of the subject. 
Mind IS legal in not necessarily constitutional; 
what IS eonstitutional is not necessarily h'gal. 
It IS, as th('v say, the fiction of English law. 
It is not. to he sujijmsed, however, that the legal 
formula doi's alvays or genia'ally conflict with 
ilie constitutional rule SouK'tinies conflicts do 
arise* leaving us in a state of “ legalized 
anarchy,” and that is ^^hv Mr. Justice Evatt 
has in a re(*ent Avork, Thr King and TIis 
Dominion (rorci luir.'i, ])iil in a f(‘rvenl. plea 
for formulating constitutional understandings 
into the rules ot positive law. 

So fai' as the first point is concerned, the 
parties to the controversy have not apparently 
taken note of the difference in phraseology used 
in tlie two Acts — the Government of India Act 
and the Government of India Act of 1935. 
For exainiile, reference is made in the repealed 
statute to //is Majesty in Council [ss 69 (1) 
and 82 (1)] while in the new Act power is given 
to Tlis Majesty to disallow any Indian legis- 
lation, Federal of Provincial, as the case may 
Be |ss. 32 (3) and 77], Legally and constitu- 
-tionally, this is an “ innovation of far-reaching 
importance, for in this respect direct relations 


have been sougitit to be establislu'd between 
Ills Majesty and the authorities m India, and 
at least in theory, if not in actual fact, the 
l)ower of the executive Govcrnmimt in the 
United Kingdom under the old Act to veto 
or di*^all()\v Tmluiri Jegislaliou is (‘liminated. 
This follows also from the provisions in the new 
Act with res])i‘ct to the constitution of the 
Fc'deral legislature as well as of the Provincial 
legi'^Iatnres |ss 18 (D and 61J. //?.s Majesty 

is at pr(‘seTit pari, of the Jndiaii legislatures 
representi'd in the ]irovme(‘s by the Governor 
ami at tlu* (\*ntre by llu* Governor-G*‘neral. 
Ills Majisty liad no jdace in the Indian legis- 
latures uml(*r the ri'pc^ah'd statute, the Central 
leai^latun* (‘onsisliug of tin* Goveriior-Gcmcral 
ami two ehamhers and the h'gislaliin' in the 
j)rovinc(‘S i)i*ing uni-cameral wath no iil.ice even 
for the (iovi'i’iior fss. (>3 and 72(aj(l)]. It 
is thus ch'ar that a Ingher legal and constitu- 
tional status lias been accorded to the Indian 
h'gi.slature under the present Act to bring them 
P'lliaps in liru' with the legislatures in the 
Dominions 

TIhtc s(‘enis to he another confusion, and 
it has arisen from a failure to distinguish 
iietwern pri rogattnc I'ufhts and stiifuiory powers. 
Tlie pi'wers ot Ilis Majesty in Colonial or^IIis 
Alajesty m tlio matter of disallowance of Acta 
eontemplati'd in the two Acts Avhich have pro- 
voked the ronlrovi'i'sy are statutory/, and it is 
not pruiicr to use the expression prerogative in 
respi'ct of these jxuvt rs Tlu* Crown's power to 
veto legislation in any part of the Emiurc 
exists by common law unless specifically des- 
troyed or rej)(’al(*(l by a competent legislature. 
Ill tliis connectiini attention may be drawn to 
Aitorneij-dvneral v. De Keysrr's Royal Hotel 
Ltd,, wliich IS a leading case on tlie scope 
of the juerogativc in mod(»rn tinu‘s. It Avas 
held in tliat case that the prerogative to take 
the lands of a subject in case of emergency in 
time of war A\athout compensation had been 
superseded for the time being by the statute 
and t.liat the Crown was not in any event 
entitled to act under the y 'Togative. By the 
3919 Act His Majesty in y^oundl alone was 
given powTT to disallow Indian legislation thus 
leaving His Majesty absolutely free also to veto 
any Indian legislation, Central or Provincial, 
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in cxcTcise of his prerogative power upon the 
doetrine onuncialed in llic c*a«o roforred to 
ahovc. Tliat ])owcr was left unrlisiurlicd. 

Tlie question may arise as to w’liethcr or 
not tlic j)n)vipioiis made in Ihc 1935 Act with 
regard to the disallowance of Acts are in dcro- 
galion of, or in addition to, tlio prerogative 
powers of the Oown to vein legislation I 
shall not argue that point at this stage; sutficc 
it to note in passing, however, that where the 
sidluiory power restriets the pnrogativv power 
and does not merely jnit it. into statutory form 
in identical t(*nns, Ihe prrrofjtii ivr must he 
exereis(‘(l subject to the restnelious imposed by 
the statutory power /iinl that in approaching the 
isMie in a prn])er piTS|ieetive the Crown V pre- 
rogative to vr{i. legislation should in the matter 
of Indian legi.d.ition he read with the provisions 
in the (jovcrninent of India Act, 1935. 

TIktc is a third confusion. The writers, 
for inslanc(‘, seem to liave confus(‘d tlu* jiower 
to ri serve Hills with the jiower to disallow Acts, 
To veto completed legisLition is extremely 
off(‘iisiv('; it IS more derogatory tlian the reser- 
vation of Bills. Re>ervation may again be of 
two kinds — eoinpulsctry and discretionary. Both 
r^•^e^vation and disallowaiiee arc jirovidod for 
in I Ik* ik'W India Act. Dr C<hatterj(*(' is com- 
pletely in error m suggesting that ihe Act 
coiif(‘rs uiH)ii His Majesty iiower to disallow 
Indian Acts even after a year, fn this respect 
mv syiniiathv jind support are entirely on the 
sale of Prof(‘ssor Dhar of Rajendn College. 
For tin* law is rle;ir on the ])oint. Section 77 
lays ilowTi ; 

An as.5rr.tr(l t(» 1)V ihc Oovniioi or the 
(h)voriinr-(»»TUTal may l)o <lisj]lowe(l Iiv Ills Alaiesty 
within lw^■I\e iiHuiihs fimn llir dale of the and 

wlieie anv A< i is 'so disallowed the Governor ^hall forlh- 
willi make lln disallowant < kiuiw'n l>y [hiIiIk* notiiuati n 
and as fmm lie «laW' of ihe n(»tifiraiion t!i< An shall 
iiLeoiiie Aoid.’’ 

The smiK* jiroeedure applies mutaiis muU 
ajulis to Federal leirishihon as oontemplalcd 
in S(‘et;(>ii 32 It inusl be noted that a ithin 
a year ” has nothing to do with any ]>rero- 
gali\o right that might still bt'long to the C.rown 
upon a strict, construction of the statute and 
the eeniimon law— a point wliieli, as I have 
alr(*ady said, it is not intended to cover in tliis 
article. One other pom' of thfference must be 
borne in mind. It was incumbent, upon tbe 
(lOvemor-Ceneral under the repealed statute to 
send to tbe vSecretary of State an authentic copy 
of an Act assented to l^y him, .nn^' Majesty 
VI Counnl could at any tivte si^nifv his dis- 
allowance of the Act In the new . Act ihe 
Secretary of State has been <*'inunated, His 
Majesty in CounciL has been eliminated and a 


time limit {within twelve months) has been' 
fixed. 

As regards the second point, without going 
into the liisloneal origin of the pow'er of dis- 
allowance it may be* stated that for many years 
now' it has found a statutory expression in most 
of the Dominion constitutions from wdiich it 
follows that if that pow’cr is to be exercised it 
is io be regulaled and controlled solely by the 
statutory provisions whatever might have been 
the prerogative in the past (Sec 58 of the 
New Zealand Act, 1852; s. 50 of the British 
North Amenea Act, 1867; s. 59 of the Common- 
W'calth of Australia Act., 19(X); and s. 65 of the 
Union of South Africa Act, 1909). The New 
Zealand and North America Acts being earlier 
statutes tlic pow'cr to disallow’' was rc’scrved to 
the King in Counnl. That powTr could be 
exercised wathin a jxTiod of tw’o years from the 
receipt of the Act from the Dominion OovtTiior- 
Ceneral. In the' Australuin and South African 
statutes the jieriod iirescnbed is one year after 
the assent of the Governor-General has lieen 
given, and the pow'er to disallow was conferred 
on Ihe Queen and not. on the Queen in (\)iincil. 
It should also lx* noted that these provisions 
were not. to apjilv to the States or the Provinces 
as such. 

The Irish Free State Act, which has in 
recent years been sul)«tantially raodifii^d, con- 
tained no pi o vision for disallow’ance. The pre- 
rogative and not the statutory pnw(*r rules 
Ni'W'foundland in this regard inasmuch as the 
constitution is based on Betters Patent and not 
on Siatute. ‘‘In fact,” a^ tlie •(.''onferenci* on 
Dominion Legislation etc, 1929, reports, ^Mhe 
pow<T of di>aliow'ance has not been ex(*reised in 
relation to C’anadian legislation since 1873 or to- 
New’^ Zealand legislation since 1867; it has never 
benn exercised in relation to legislation passed 
by ill'* Pai'liainents of ihi* Commonwealth of 
Austialia or the Union of South Africa” In 
law' therefore Die statutory pow'cr to disallow 
does not exist so far as the Irish Free State is 
concerned. That power in relation to South 
Africa lia*^ been destroyed by the Status of the 
Tmioii Act, 1934 fs 11 (2)]. It has further 
be(*n affected by the Royal Executive Functions 
and Seals Act of the same year fs. 6). It is 
not correct to say that tlic King is competent 
in strict legal theory to veto completed legis- 
lation in all tlic Dominions. For some Domi- 
nions such ns Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand the power exists; in the Irish Free 
State and South Africa it does not Whether 
Ilis Maiesty w'oiild in certain circumstances 
exercise the pow'cr where it exists is not a 
question of law but of policy, but it may be 
inferred from the conventions long since cstab- 
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lisljoil thfit he would not invoke it even where 
he lifid Hint ])o\v(t. 

So far as the third point is concerned, the 
issue is not free from difficulty. Of course it is 
stated in the report of the Conference referred 
to aliove iVMD 34791 that 

“it ib iJie right of the Goveinmcnl <»f each Dominion to 
advise the Crown in all matters iphiting to its own affaiis 
and that eonserim ntly it would not be in aeeiinlance 
with const It 111 ional practice for ad\ice to be tendered lo 
His Majesty liy His Majest\'s (rovernnient in the United 
Kingdom in an}’^ matter ajipei taming lo ilie affairs of the 
Dominion again&t the view of the Government of that 
Dominion.” 

Blit that reporf lias no bindinc; effod- in 
law. (|iU'stion should hv. exaimncd in tlio 

lipjlit of tlir Slatuti' of W(\stininsti‘r or any sub- 
sequent Dominion k‘j;isla(ioii 

Bv tho AWstnunsiiT Staiutc the Colonial 
Laws Validiiv Act of 1805 has been rcpctilcd 
and Uie Parliaincnt of ti Dominion has been 
gh'cn j)owcr not only to destroy or affect the 
common law of Knoluiid but jdso the provisions 
of any existing; or future Aei of Ptirliamont of 
the Lhiited Kmgidoni or tiny order, rule or 
reg:ultitioii made under any such Act in so far 
as Ihe same is pari of the law of the Domirnon 
(s 2) It remains tin open question whdlior a 
provision which forms ptirt not- only of a law 
but of a irtaitj l)ecom(‘s by ojx'rtition of this 
provision subject to rejical liy a Doimnion It 
seems lo be elctir tilso that iirrtmp:em(*nts or 
agre(*menis enten'd into by the (Tniled Kmpjdom 
which are 7iot part of thr lam of tlie Dominion 
cannot be tiffeded by th(' Dominion concerned 
Ag:ain Parliament of a Dominion has l)cen trivon 
full power to make laws haviiui; cxtra-lcrritorial 
operation (s 3). Tliis mtiy give rise to a wido- 
R]>read conflict of laws in the entire British 
Coimnonwealtli and ihe pro]HT intt'rprdalion of 
the provision remains for the compeient Courts 
to determine*. Two divergent laws having 
exira-terriioritd npenition may, for ni'^tanci*, be 
enacted by the United Kingdom Parliamcml and 


a Dominion Parliament. Will Ilis Majesty’s 
subject in a Dominion while abroad be 
governed by Britn-li law or by Ills own Domi- 
nion law \Vh(T(* the dudicial Committee is 
still the final tipjicllale court the judgment in 
such a conflict of hiws may go against lh(* 
Dominion upon tin* dodrinc of the omnipotence 
of the British Ptirlitiimait Whatever might bo 
the range and cxient of powers conferred upon 
Dominion Parliiinu'nls by the Statute* of West- 
niinsler, that Statute in strict law is ^uhjt‘d to 
repeal liy Parliament C(*TioralIy, however, il 
IS contetMjilated that tli(* Kmc will ad on the 
advice of IBs Dominion Almisters in relation to 
Dmiiimon affairs in so far as the taking of such 
adMce do(*s not encroach upon the rights ol 
ilie British Parli.ainent or affect seriously tlie 
King’s relations with llis (Jovorninent in the 
TTmied Kingdom Once again we are confronted 
with legal anoiualios which luivo been d(‘scribed 
as fictions of law ” 

Attention may, Iiowevcr, he drawn to certain 
provisions in ihe Status of ihe Tmion Act and 
tlu* Hovfil FA'ccutive Functions and Seals Act 
ot South Africa. These two Acts arc a statu- 
tory r(*cognition of the theory or the constitu- 
tiomil nil(‘ that the King should act on the 
adviCH* of Uis Ministcis of the Dominion con^ 
cerned. It is laid down m the Status Act that 
the I'lxecutivt* (iovt'i nment of the Union in 
regard to tiny a^p(*ct. of its domestic or external 
aTfairs is vrsh'd in I Ik* King, acting on thi 
advice of his Ministers of State* lor the Union. 
Again save wliere* oilit'rwise (*\press]y stated or 
necessarily impli(*d aiiv r<'fi‘n'nce to t-he King 
sliall in* deemed to he a reference to the King 
acting on the atlvicc of his Mmistcre of State 
for tlie TTnion But reservation is marie in 
resp(*ct of the iirovisioii'? of Sections 12, 14, 20 
and Ao of tlie South Africa Act of 1909 fs 4) 
Fuiihcr, SecMon 4 ami Section (» of the Seals 
Aet fire important for liiis purpose. There also 
the King is lirought. in din'd relations witli ihe 
Miiikters of Slate for the Union of South Africa 
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JupancHe Destruetion of Chim^se 
Cultural Institutions 

Japancfcru aj;t 5 rc'fc.<iun in China has taken 
many Innns, Init the deliberate destruetum of 
cultural and humane nisi ilut ions and the indis- 
cnminato aerial bonibinj; of euilian popiilaiion 
centres in the ])resent invasion constitute the 
JiJackot paj^e in tlu‘ inviailory of JaiiaiU'se acts, 
writes Y. Y. 'Fsii, Head of the 1 lepartnamt of 
r^oeiohj^y, St John’s I'niveisity, Slianp,hai in 
th(‘ Sino-.Iapajn se conflict niiniher of The Chniti 
Qmirii'rly : 

In llu' fdiiilh raul on Nanking, the National Hralth 
Adniinisiralion building was made tlie largest of homliing 
and i^iis coinjdrielv dosiroyi'il . . 'I’he Conlral Univer- 
sity Uollrgo of ails was als<» coniph'ltdy ileslroyrd. In 
Cunloii, Clmiig-'-hdri Univiisiiy, s»'i(»nd largest national 
iiiiivc'isity, was iMinilird und destroyed. Tung CIii College 
with Us sjdciidid medical school at Woosung was 
l)ombaid(‘d liy tin* Japanese forces eaily in the Shanghai 
hostilities, (MI the pretext that it harboicd troops, wiiuli 
was emphulK'ally denied by the cjdlege authorities. 

Tilt' most flagrant extimiile of Japanese 
“ barliarisni ” towards C'hmt'se cultural institu- 
tions, iiomts out the writer, is tlie destruction of 
the lamous Ntnikai Ihiiversity ol Tientsin. Its 
work 111 economie lesearch dt'serves sonc' refer- 
ence ; 

The Nankaj liislitnte of Keononnrs, founded by 
Ur. KraidJiii L Ho, now Uiieetor of the Political Affairs 
Uepailiuiiif ol the Kxdiilive ^ nan, lia-i pJaved a disimc- 
li\e I ole 111 ii'oinoLing H'seaieli iii economic and social 
jiioldi'iiis and in Iiaiinng n-searrli woikeis. Its English 
piililjealjon, Tftr JSatikai Sot ud and Ktomwiic Quarterly, 
t‘njo\s a wide <iiuildlii»n among western a< adeiiiu circle-, 
wliib Its index ''.juixi- on eo-l ol living, wholesale 
jiriees, loit ign tiade ard loieigii exiliaiige have been 
eximsivelv used 1)\ sueli oigimi/alions as the League of 
Nations. 'J'lit lini\er'-il> lepusents a finuiicial outlay 
of $J,000,000 Its Library liad aliout 2,(X)(),000 vcdiimes, 
jiicliidijig l•Jll Ilf the he-t and large-t eollei lions dealing 
willi soiiil and economic londitioiis in (^liiiiu and in 
foicign I inds. 

V Ken the Japanese foiees gained conliol of Tientsin, 
thev luiiied then uttentioii to Nankai . . So thoroughly 
was the woik of deslrurtion earned out that by Jul} 31, 
the whole University, uicJnding the Lilnary, two men’s 
dormiior.ts, the women's dormitory, the chemieul eiigiiieei- 
iiig hnibling, the fdectrical engineering building, facility 
iesi<leneee., and the Administrahoii Hall, was reduced to 
a ma-s of charred and iwisted debris. What was once 
the jewel among the iion-govcnimeiilal umversilies of the 
countiv js Mist a heap of ashes on the northern plains, 
beeaii-e it had the ill-fute id being an the way of the 
invadeis. 

Had Nankai been an isolated eas^, its debtruction 
might have been accounted for as an Bcci<ient of war. 
•But there was the repeated aerial bombing of ri>iiiial 


University at Nanking. The Chancellor, Lo Chila-lun, in 
reporting the destruction of the University College of 
Arts said : This was the fourth time that Japanese 

planes had bombed the University.” The great 
Chiing--han University at Canton was paitly destroyed 
by Japanese pianos. In conirnenliiig on it, Chancellor 
Chou Lu said that the University embraced three 
lniiidi<‘d moiv of land with no other huildings in its 
surroundings and that if the Japanese did not iiiUmd lo 
bomb (Chinese (mImiijI institulions, theie was no reason 
why they should liave sulijetled it lo repcaleil bombard- 
men I -. 

Ifc is evident, then, that tliese raids on the 
educational institutions arc nut accidental. 

Japanese foices did the same thing in the Shanghai 
War of 1932 when they ile&tioycd the establish inent of 
the Caiinmeieial Press in Chapei, ihe„ leading piiLlishrrs 
of China, togctlier with the famous Far East cm Library. 
When Japan occupied Manchuria, the first thing she did 
was to close the Norlli-eastein biiiiveiaily and all institu- 
tions of college grade, peimitting only midiJ' and iirimary 
schools to lemain. In Peiping and Tientsin, wilhm a 

week after she guiiieil control, she caused all old school 
Ic'xtbooks lo withdrawn und burnt, ilii* teaehmg of 
San Mill Principles dropped fiom the curuculum, Chinese 
histoiy textbooks revised, etc. 

We are foiced lo the conclusion that in all this 
Japan is following a funriamenlal policy toward China, 
namely, to eiush Chinese nationalism. Slie dislikes the 
Chinese universities and colleges intensely bec^aiise she 
knows that ih<‘V are the foiintairdieads of modem (Jiinese 
renaissance. She calls it anli-lapanesc spiiii. 

An esliinale of $10,942,212, uie total niaienal loss 

from the damages done to ('hint sc e(lui.alj()iia] and 
t ultural in-titulions in Shanghui Ity Japanese honihing 

and shelling up to Octolmr 15, was given in statistics 

released by tin; Social Affairs Buicau of the Shanghai 
(jty Gi»vcmitieni. 

Of the total amount ,^6,623,159 represents losses lo 
local unixersjiic^s and colleges, ft2, 199,954 lo middle 
sclntols; §252,129 to primal y schools and the remaining 
§l,d00,0(/0 Lo cultuial institutions. 


Where Japan Rules in China 

There may 1)0 people wlio yet liclievc that 
some outside' ])o\ver sliould he friven the oppor- 
tunity to introduce “ “ Panidise in China. 
Norman D. l-IandwelU'-i article in the “War in 
China *' supph'inent of the Asia will disillusion 
fhose who may believe, that .fapan should be 
fillowed to try to bring iirosperity to China, for 
.[apan ilocs not seem to have brought much 
})rospori(y to the Japanese-sponsored “East 
Hopeh Anti-Communist Autonomous Govern- 
ment '' : 

This Bogus East Hopeh Regime,” as the Chinese 
would prefer us to label it, consists of twenty-two 
countries, all but six located in the so-called “ demilitarized 
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zone" north of Peiping and Tientsin and south of the 
Great Wall. Its population is variously estimated ^ at 
from four to six millions with the former figure appearing 
more dependable. As to the actual power in this region, 
Albert T. Lu liad the following to say in March of this 
year : “ There is at present at least one Japanese adviser 

in every hsien (country) in East Hopeh, who wields 
greater power than the magistrate and interferes with 
praeticully all the matters of the magistracy. In 
Tiingchow (capital of the regime), there is a host of 
Japanese advisers who constitute the leal admlni^trative 
power behind the puppet regime.” 

Banditry has increased in tliis automunous 
rej^iori in tlie past f(‘\v years : 

Aimed sold ers iimJer the leadership of Shih Yu-san 
and Liu Kiiei-i'ang have roamed through the it*gion and 
have extendi d their wanderings southward into interior 
Chinese piovinees. Aiore than oiue I-.iii has operated 
soiiiliwaid tliroiigii Hopeh Province and into the 
neighbouring juovinces of Honan and Shaiilinig, pliindcr- 
'ing along proviiieial honIcT legions. Moie than once also 
his hand has been dispeiseti, only to hd\e Liu iiimself 
reliiin 1o the Jaiianesii Cnneession in Tientsin to bide hiS 
time II n 111 funds and eneoiirageinenl armed to start him 
on Ills of lavage onii* again 

(lainlilinc; and natcoiic trade are openly 
cneoiirap,ed in tins tirea : 

In East Hopeli in (very (oiinly s(*at and in its oiillving 
distiKls Japanese and Koiean lonin (lowdjes) have 
opened ii]) gamol ng houses, hiolhels and Foreign Com- 
panies " wJiLie drugs aie ‘•old. Many of them ha\e used 
die \oiiiig Chinese, sold tlieni I'ocaine until thev acquired 
the liah.l oi caused tliiiii h> gamliliiig to take the family 
goods or ruined ihiMii liy making tlii<\es of them. Some 
Chinese investigators have claimed that these Japanese 
and Koiean toughs have been in league with Japanese 
consulai and military offiiials . . . Some of these 
“Foreign Companies” even heai signs that thry are 
Japaiiesc-authoi ized. 

The autlior then notes llie effects' of tlu 
smuggling tracie : 

The country seals and market towns arc full of 
Japanc.se-made goods which arc sold cheaply because 
imported duty-free. The result has keen the closing down 
of numerous native indiistiics siiih as the paper-making 
industry of Ch'ien-an County, the village cloth weavers* 
industry of Yii-l'ien and even the new Huahsiji cotton 
mills of T’ang-shan. Shops remaining sell only Japanese 
goods. Last year the East Hopeh government set up a 
senes of customs stations of its own to rolled customs 
duties at the rale of one-fourth of the Chinese national 
tariff Chinese claim that there is a close connection 
between the Japanest military and the open Icgali^tion 

of smuggling by the “ puppet ” government 

Conditions have become such that European and American 
importers have been openly approached by Japanese 
smugglers (in the guise of legal importing firms) offering 
to smuggle their goods in by way of East Hopeli at large 
savings. 

The East Hopeh Government has been 
carrying on a programme of denationalization 
of the educational system : 

The Chinese school text-books have been systemati- 
cally revised. All references to Japanese aggression, past, 
present or future, have been eliminated, and also every 
allusion likely to make the Chinese patriotic and loyal to 
their own country. Thus all citations of the party 


principles of the Kuomintang, or Nationalist Parly, Imve 
been barred, as have all references to the late Dr. Sun 
Yal-bcn — an action compaiable to the deletion from 
American texts of all refcicncc to the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. All students m middle 
schools and above arc required to take a compulsory 
course in Japanrse and have as required reading the 
Kwantung Pao (journal of the Japanese Kwanlimg 
organization) and the Ta-t*in\g Pao (a Manchurian daily). 

For the olivioiir? purposes of reslrauung and drugging 
the ideas of the young patriotic Cliincse, the reading of 
the Confucian Classics and the pioclamalion of Confiieian 
doctrines are being encouraged— ceremony more than 
content is stressed. 

Til furtherance of this mental drugging ol the Chinose, 
all sh ips selling iiationuliMie (Chinese piihlicalions have 
been siib)eclfd to confisealioiis and closing'. Should 
Japan extend her sway eisewlieii, m China it is only 
logical, in fact it would be imjieralive, that she would 
also extend this policy of mental doping. Already reports 
have arijvcd fiom Noith (Ihina that, in regions newly 
ocfiip'cd by Japanese Hoops, \arioiis units are sent into 
the toimtry to tear down all nationalistic Cluneso posters 
and, even fioni within the huts of th»' peasarits, all 
picliJies of Dr. Snn Yat-sen or General Chiang Kai-shek. 

The Aecuscil : An Iiilernafional Study 

The Living Age mnkt^s the following ('xlnicts 
from u issued by Iho Howard League for 

Penal Heform, showing the lot of the ])olitically 
suspecled ]UTsons in dilTi'ii'iit eountfies : 

Aitsiuia Pidire have the light to si*nd politically 
siispreied peiscuis to eeilain plai es oi delealion without 
tiial foi an iiiilimiled peiiod, and all iiiierf oiirse with 
the outside woild is (.onirolled by the aullioiilif's 

13mc\Riv • — In political rases prisorui*- are sometimea 
arrested and licld hj the police foi several weeks without 
trial. Other suspects are interned without trial in remolo 
villages. 

Irish Frfx State : — Umler the Public Safely Act it 
is an offence in political tast*>^ to refuse to answer 
questions put by the police. 

(hiLAT Hkitain : — A ronfesbion is not admissible in 
evidence if induced by t hi eats or promises Cases are, 
however, known where the pul ice have held out the hope 
of d lighlei tentenee as an inducement to plead guilty, 
and complaints aie Mimelimes made of excessively long 
questioning before a suspected person e charged. 

Germany : — Laws apply only to cases tried before the 
ordinary criminal loiirts. In eases where the State Police 
or Seiiet Stale Police lake action against politically 
suspected persons without bringing them before ’he 
public piosi'ciitor and the court, their action is completi iy 
free from judicial control and in every way legally 
unfettered. The Secret Police can keep a person in a 
concentration ramp for an indefinite peiiod 

Northern Ireland : — ^By orders under Special Powers 
Acts, refusal to answer police or examining magistrate 
or otjiei officfT is a criminal offence even il answer may 
tend to incriminate the accused ; answers to police or 
magistrates may be used as evidence of offence. Persons 
may ne detained indefinitely. 

Hungary : — Sometimes the third degree is used, 
especially in the case of political piitsonei'' 

Italy : — Independently of any judicial procedure a 
special non-judicial committee presided over by the 
prefect has the right to seiui t person to a place of 
detention for one to five yeax if he has acted (or has 
shown intention to act) against the authority of the State 
BO as to damage national interests. 
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Poland : — ^i^ersons who, in the view of an adminis- 
trative authority, may possibly endanger the State or the 
Government can be detained in concentration camps for 
a period of three months, which can be extended in- 
de^itely, without any judicial control. 

Soviet Russia : — The law is scrupulously carried out 
according to the code in all non-politual charges. In all 
political or quasi-political cases the political police are 
at libcLty to uricst any Russian citizen without a wariaiit 
or without indicating the charge; the uiiested person may 
be held indefinitely without trial, and may be tried, 
condemned, and punished in secret. 

Toiliiie, according to the ri'port, is ‘usually spoken 
of us a slain upon the honor of past ages Irom which 
our own is free. Yet no one who exaimiies the evidence 
can doubt that the use of turluic is mote widespread 
today than it was half a century ago. The evil is not 
extinct but is growing.’ 

“Aflvanlages of War” 

An extract reproduced from the Unity in our 
last issue shows how the (jlerman ehild is being 
iniliitirised llirougli llie agency of text-hooks. 
A recent issue of the Unity published extracts 
from another such text-book from Germany, 
D(r Deutsche Aujsatz by Obersfudieiirats Dr. A. 
Vogeler, m which jipj)ears the following scheme 
of a pa])er on fhe '' Ailvaiiatgi^s of War’': 

Advantages of war. I. For the State : (1) War is 

an antidote against the lollcn lioibs of peace, where 
rationalism sends everything to sleep by overcoming 
idealism; (2) when patrioliMii is awakened the holy fire 
of the enthusiasm lor the Fatherland is set alight; (3) the 
victors acquire a predominant position oi force, of 
prestige and of influence, which is their reward; the 
vanquished arc not dishonoured, if they have defended 
themselves biavcly; (4) peoples learn to know one 
unothei and to respect (Meh othei, the exchange of ideas 
and viewpoints is facilitated; (S) commerc*' >>eeks new 
channels, which often arc iirofilahle ; (6) the aits flourish, 
and jioesy and painting particulailv find excellent 
siibj'ecla. 

11. For the citi/en : (1) War supplies occasions 
foi the development of talent, and without war there can 
be not so many great men in the world; (2) war gives 
the possibility ol displaying virtues; (3) the religious 
BcntiuK'nt is awakened in tlie lonqueior as well as an the 
mnquirrd; (4) nctivp people amass fortunes; (5) to die 
for the Fatlierl ind is swi-cl, and the conqueifn leincmbcrs 
those who ff'll 111 haltle 

The Jh^ity coiieliules : 

llcie 1 poison for the minds of children, gently 
adniinisfe/ed by the school-system of a countiy which has 
biifleicd more terribly from war than any other modern 
nation. And this is onlj one sample among many! That 
Germany is the only country engaged in this business is 
not to be believed for a moment. An exanimation of text- 
books in France, Italy, Jugo-Slavia, Poland, would reveal, 
we fear, a very similar situation. Which means that a 
whole new generation oi Kiiiopeans is being reared in 
the ide.m that produc'd the most ghastly war in human 
histoi^ ! 

Laurence Housman's Fight with the Censor 

Laurence Housinaii who had the unique 
experience of htiving thirty- two of his playe» 


censored, writes in the Evening . Standard 
(quoted in The Living Age) the voiy’' interesting 
story of his encounter with the Censor : 

My personal entanglement in its cog-wheels began 
in 1902, when I submitted for license a Nativity play 
calh'd Bethlehem; liceiibe was refused on the scoie that 
the Holy Family must not figure in a stage-play. 

As regards the actual presentation of the play, the 
ban did not make much difference. A ‘Bethlehem 
Socle! > ’ was formed, members obtained tickets and the 
play was performed, theoretically in private, but actually 
to d piihlie, though limited in number, and expensive to 
1 ‘ollect. This cjicLimvention of the Censor cost me about 
five hundred pounds. Had there been no censorship, 
there is no doubt that Gordon Ciaig s bcaiitifiil production 
would have brought a handsome profit to all concerned. 

Now what justification had the Censor for his action? 
A few yeais later, he licensr-d a play tailed Eager Heart 
in which the Holy Family appealed in the disguise of 
pt'asants seeking shelter for the night. When f wrote to 
ask the Censor why he had given a license for what he 
had lefused to me, he first denied that he had done so 
and then fell back on the excuse that in that play only 
one of the Holy Family — St. Joseph- spoke. 

To that 1 nailed him. If I arranged in my play tliat 
only St. Joseph spoke, woulil he, 1 asked, give it a license? 
He coiiltl not do otherwise than say Yes; and so, for the 
next five years, my play wa.s publicly performed with a 
ridiculous ‘ Kaith-ATigcl ’ standing by Our Lady’s side 
and saying her woids for her! 

Anotlior of his (’ncouiitors witii (ho Censor 
was over ins plays about tiueen Victoria : 

On these plajs being sulimitted to the (amsor, I was 
informed that the Loid Chambeilnin was unable to grant 
a license ior plays? containing so sacred a character as 
the late Oueen Victoria. Once more, fur getting the plays 
diainatic ally prcseiiled, 1 had to resort to the same course 
as that whn h 1 adopted for Bethlehem and Pains and 
Penalties, and secure for lliiim a techrucally piivate 
pcrfoimancc which escaped the jurisdiction of the Lord 
Chamberlain; and under these safeguarding conditions, 
ten of the plays were peilormcd very 1?ucces&fully at the 
Gal<‘ Theatre for five weeks in 1935. 

And now at last (thanks, presumably, to the common 
sense of the former King Edward VllI) a license for 
public performance has been granted them; and a new 
rule has been devised by the Lord Chamberlain in order 
to give the concession its proper red-tape accompaniment. 

Ji is now decided that one hundred years after the 
accessiim of a deceased sovereign llie sdcreilness of his 
or her chaiaitei has sufficiently diminished to allow of 
stage prcscntalion. So, on June 21, 1937, the day after 
its centenary, my first scene representing the accession 
of Queen Victoria and nine or ten other plays of the 
scrii's matle their first public appearance. 

Mr. Iloiismaii cimcliuh's with the following 
remarkvS on censorship : 

Blit is Jt not a strange incongruity, in our democratic 
system, that a functionary of almost autocratic power, 
and subject to no judicial appeal, is able, as effectively 
as a Bolshevik government to destroy property, impoverish 
a playwright and deny to the public perfectly decent 
entertainment, merely on the basis of a stale tradition 
which he con alter at will, as was proved by his sub- 
sequ.mt passing of my two earlier plays? Is it any 
wonder that I am out to discredit a department so out-of- 
date in its working, and from which 1 have received such 
unjust treatment? 
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’’ The Ancients 

Very generally origmy of civilization arc 
looked for m barbarism of prmutave races. 
VafiouB grades of civillzatioQs flounshed on 
earth simultaneously in ancient cycles as they 
do now, at the same tune tracts were inhabit^ 
by what are called savage peoples la an 
article in The Aryan Path Ralph \an Demian 
Magoffin, the President of the Archaeological 
Institute ot Amenca, icmarks that objects ex- 
cavated by the archaeologists must not be 
looked upon as ' tiie beginnings of a civihzation 
but tlie products of a culture that had to be 
tliousands of years old before such work could 
have been conceivably done ’ 

The undoubted evidence of the ivmaina of great 
ancient cities m the Indus Valley has been best pi oven 
thus far by the excavations o£ Taxila» Mohtnjo daro, and 
llarappa. In these three cities — only the forerunners of 
scores of others to tome — ^have been found ohjecls that 
prove a standard of life as high» and probably higher, 
than in oontemperaneous Mesopotamia or Egypt 

Nothing, however, has been found anywhere, except 
in the valley of the Indus, that shows as high a stage of 
art and cudisgatiOfi as that which We can date positively 
as about 3500 sc Take the copper model of a two 
wheeled cart fouwl m a lower stratum at Harappa in the 
Punjab, the terra cotta images dating earlier than 3000 
BC., the personal omamentN of gold, 8]J%er, copper, 
car^elian, faience, till, lead — ^nothing of iiou — and the 
wheel-made pottery found along the entire length of the 
Indus Valley. Consider the cave paintings of neolithic 
and even of paleolitlue times which show such undoubted 
axitssuc drimeation and sense of colour In all these 
pieoes of eady artistry we have, not the begmmngs of a 
uvtltetioB, but the product*! of a culture that had to be 
thousands of years old before such work could have 
ooncttvabiy be^ done. But the best of such proofs, one 
left to the last, has been the discovery of o\cr 1000 Indus 
Valley seais steatite The engiaving in these seals 
shows not only hundreds of personages denies, fauna 
and flora--iand also a series of as yet undecipherable 
pietographio g}yph»*-rbttt also gives us an artistu technique 
of a character hft|^i«r than anything known, of as early 
Of an earlier date* Perhaps of all is the absolute 
fidelity in the dduisttioas^ot the fauna of the Indus Valley 
and ot veaffb not too far distant. In some of the 
later wMf tils josMvns -of an arehitectural character, and 
die tedmfedi ilsGoniHiMi of gamshiui by cajeuung, and 
the treatuMC of fanildi unefestmg andogiea 

b^weipi Indian design gad WenC 

Mfsli we not illy that mudf SleaoMpifiJeti e$xlg 


desddped pm the early duslooBihio culture whHh ^ 
may wdi Be asaomaidd with the lOHOtdled MediteMiteitti'^ 
dolichoclq|»llais of Sohtn Asia and Itirope? i 

has befegs disoouered, enoum ^ be tedsstt* '* 
ably deduced, howevhr, td dlnlta that there was Is dw ^ 
Indus Valley an aboriginal population, which may b«va 
been in earliest times quite savage, but that it, when 
overrun, conquered, and amafgamaUsd with invaders irom 
other lands, proceeded with its own eulture perhaps 
tinged w th that of the invaders, and that it also fused 
with the newoomers in the oreglKm and furtherance (f 
the splendid civiliaataon of which the cities and artlfieta 
enumerated above are but a foretaste of what is to cotne, 
and which will help us assign to its proper place in the 
hi«%tory of world culture, the early mvibzation of the 
Indues Valley 


Tht' Eclipse of International Law 

Di V Bciiiodiilc Koith introduces hig » 
aitiole in Fhc Indian Rci ifw with the foUomtm , 
paiagiaph * ^ 

Nothing 18 moio significant of the present day dyMa * 
the oomplete cbsappearance of respect for IntcmatjOiiia , 
law ammig the nations of Europe and Asia alike* 

C real war was seriously believed by the vast majority gf 
those fought for the Empire to be a war destiiied to 
inaugurate a regime lu which intmnational law would as ^ 
nlac^ on the same secure footing as that dnjoyed Jgi 
Bntish communities by municipal law. The CovefaasA ^ 
the League of Nations was intended by its fnuneiyi 
give as far as possible effect to this ideal To 
war completely might be impossible, but tbe attempt 
made to achieve that end as closely as possible, 
guarantee by each member of the Lea^ of the 
integntY and political independence of every other meiaAlir 
was strengthened by the drastic provis on of - 

under Article 16 No wonder tha( President njpUL^ 
belli vuig the effLCtiveness of the Covenant, wai 
proclaim that the question of neutrality, over which 
Empire and the United States had differed so daI^paolll|K 
during the war, had in effect been solved, sKpoC m WMj/' 
future war there would be essentially no neitirala* W Ijp « 
members of the League would be plainly bound to m « 
pcorformance of duties hi the defence* of internatMmdl UWi 
which would be inconsistent with the tame hosouiedl woe' 
ception of neutrality 

In conclusion Dr Keith remarks: 

Wlwthet md wImmi a raasMaanM oi intcrnatioiul I«tr 
rasf be expaetad. it js hard to azr- So far the esIMdt 
b nboUy uq«uy*u8, Jw be^ Mr and. Gmauf liave 
tueeearfii^ WSU mrtKwfnHiT law, aod thttait «wry 
♦Aw PosWLjw* i® ** ^ when It 

aOttim of A zIltMl State. W on the 
not VlW«f4 UMia a W he«|t felt throughout 
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the principles of international law, and the resistance of 
the linited States Government Ut efforts to induce it to 
stand out in defence of Ethiopia seems fully to justify 
the general impression. Nor has the British ideal of 
aiming mciely at the conservation intact of the British 
Empire without running the risk of war contributed sub< 
stantioily to the cause of the maintenance of respect foi 
international justice. 


An Inside Story of China 

(jr. Vcnkatacbalam met Miss Agnes Sinedley, 
the authoress and friend of Cliiiia, by accident 
when he was in Shanghai. He was introduced 
over the phone by a coiiiinon friend to Miss 
Smedlcy who invited him to tea tlmt same day. 
He writes in The. Schohr : 

1 accepted the tea *’ and drove !o her residence in 
the French Om^esMon (in Shanghai). 

liie sittin^-rcium was cosy, modern in its fittings but 
distinctly Chjnt.se .in atmosphere. The shelves and tea 
poys were filled with hooks. From behind the curtains 
stepped out d pale, worn-out but nevertheless alert figure, 
b nipl> but eiTectively dressed, with a refined intellectual 
face and culluied grace, and greeted me warmly with a 
strong niasculino grip. That's how 1 met Miss Agnes 
Sinedley. She had just then returned from America 
via Rushid and was full oi praises for the Soviet Tliealie. 
She was fiist und foiemost an aitist and not a politician 
Intolerable economic and social conditions of d mad 
world made her a ichel. 

A lemarkable woman in many ways. Miss Smedley 
had an adventurous careei in the cause of art and fiec- 
dum. American born, university trained, cosmopolitan 
by nature, she led a Bohemian life in her younger days 
and contacted the intellectuals of the East who visited 
the .States in seaich oi learning. She was a inend of 
the Indian students in America, Germany and Russia. 

A regular contributor to Indian pcnodirjU she kept 
heiself in touch Wjth Indian affairs, and iier writings 
in The Modern Review on Russia and China were greatly 
appreciated by Indian students. 

Clhina will have to hght Japan. That is inevit- 
able,’* she said with the feivuur and fanaticism of a 
nationalist. not as yet,"' she inu.*)ed with a s gh, 

** China is a house divided against itself, and there is 
no leadership. Chiang Ka>j-Shek ]« on oppojriinisi, a 
dictator and liis fall must fiist come heiore China can 
do anything. 7'lic inlellectiials are not with him oj his 
Government; the peasants are his pet aveision and he 
hasn’t done anything for them; the youth lesenl Ins 
regime; and more than half China do not follow him.” 

’'China’s man of destiny is not Chiang Kai-Shek,” 
she saiid, hut a strong silent man, a cnininunist. now 
living in hiding in the fastnesses of the north- western 
China, with a big price on his head, and who in time 
and when the Nanking Government falls will Lf‘ the 
rliosen leader of New China. This man is a gioat 
strategist, a muliiary genius, and is the creator of the 
Red Army. Miaioiis look up to him and follow him, 
and even the minor War Lords, who are ever quarelling 
today among themselves, will accept his leadership and 
throw their weight with him.” "Chiang Kai-Shek has 
to come to terms with him if he wishes to see a united 
China, and the Nanking Government should support him 
in his "anti-Jap” drive and not hound him as they bow 
do,” ^hc continued altei a pause, "and a oxisis With 
Japan alone will push things to a final issue.” 


How British Women. Won the Suffmge 

Tlie following graphic survey of ihe fight 
for woman’s suffrage in Great ]^tain is con- 
densed from an article written by Elsa Gye, 
Secretary of the suffragette Fellowship, in The 
ThcoHophisi : 

For forty years (1865-1905) the women of Great 
Britain, under the leadership of Mrs. Millicent Fawcett, 
worked hard and consistently for Woman’s Suffrage. 
This demand was simple — that the taxpaying women of 
Great Britain should be granted the vole on the same 
terms as the men, so that the women could have a voice 
in the framing of the laws under which they had to live. 

The first Woman’s Suffrage Bill was introduced into 
Parliament in 1870 by John Stuart Mill, a name deeply 
respected by all leminists. Tlie Bill was not treated 
Hf-riuiisly, and a Woman’s Suffrage Bill was introduced 
into Parliament every year from 1870 to 1914. 

At the beginning of the 1900’8 the young women of 
that time began to grow restless. They bitterly resented 
the «<ubjectinn of their sex, and being classed politically 
with those considered incapable of voting -lunatics, 
criminals, paupers, and minors. 

In 1905, there arose in Manchester two women-- 
Mrs. Pankhiirst and her daughter Christabel- -who rea- 
lized that to make Woman's Suffrage a practical poliMcal 
issue, women v onld have to adopt different methods. 
Up to 1005 every constitutional method of winning the 
vote had lailcf], and it was of no use continuing only 
With these nulhods. 

Mrs. Pankhiirst and her daughter realized that to 
win the vole, women would have to adopt an anti- 
Govenimcmt policy combined with militant tactics, so as 
to force any Government m power to grant the vote to 
the tax-paying women of Great Britain. 

Thousands of women joined the organization of 
Mih. Pankiiursl and Christabel — ^the Women’s Social and 
Political llnion. Women of all ages, social position and 
political creeds sank all their differences and worked 
shoulder to shoulder in their determination to win voles 
for women. ^ 

The story of tlie siiffeiings of the women who 
endured hunger-strikes and forcible feeding is yet to be 
lolfl; it will he a story of courage and heroism, which 
will make Britishers proud of the women who fought 
and saciificed everything for the hchef in their cause. 

At the outbreak of war, 1914, all suffrage work 
ceai^ed, und in Fcbniaiy 1918 the limited franchise for 
women over 30 years slipped through Parliament as the 
.Sex j3is(|ua1ifiration Act. Tn July 1928 came the full 
franchise lor every woman over 21 years. 


Why and for Whom Do I Write ? 

The following was written by Romain 
Rolland in answer to a (files tionnaire circulated 
by the Review Commumi and has been repro- 
duced by the Stud€nt\s Call : 

•* Why do 1 write? ” Because I cannot do other- 
wise, Because even iif 1 did not write on paper, 1 dhould 
be wnting m my mind, in my thoughts, so as to get 
them clear. Because for me writing is the highest mode 
of thinking, and of acting. Because to write is for me 
to breathe, to live, 

- There is Bo "idealistic pessimism” whatever in this 
"why,” Oft is implied in the editorial remarks of the 
Commune on the questionnaire k hai sent out, Eymry* 
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man has to breathe with the lungs givm to him. Each 
has his particular way of acting. The activity Js such 
as the man is — either pessimistic or optimistic, either 
selfish or collective. 

My activities have always and in every case been 
dynamic. I ha\e always written for those WHO ARE 
ON THE MOVE. I have aways been on the move, and 
I hope ZiCver to stop as long as I live. Life will be 
nothing to me if it is not movement — straight ahead of 
course! And that is why 1 am with the people and 
the classes who are making out its course for the river 
of humanity, with the masses of the organisd proletarian 
workers and their Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 
They are being carried foiward by the iriesistihlc surge 
of historical evolution. And I obey the same destiny. 

“ For whom do J write ? ” Foi tliose who are the 
vanguard of the matching army, fur those who arc waging 
the great international battle, victory in which should 
ensure the establishment of the human community with- 
out frontiers and without classes. Communism is today 
the only world-wide parly of soeial action, which, without 
reservations and without compromise is carrying the flag 
and making its way, with a considered and courageous 
logic, towards the conquest of the high mountain land. 
The rest of the army will follow — though if may be at 
a distance and with desertions and withdrawals more 
than one. We, the wi iters summon the laggards to hurry 
up. But we do not need to wait for them. It is up 
to them to overtake us. The marching column never 
stops. 


The Artificial Silk Industry Known as Rayon 

A considerable amount of attoniion has 
recently been paid by i.hc leading texiile mill 
owners in Europt*, America and the XTnited 
Kmp;dom and in Japan for tlie prodiietinn of 
Artificial Silk Yarn an<l Short Staple Fibre Tn 
an article on the subject in the Journal of thv 
Ivdiar) Merch(inis' Chamber Hustomji Nowroji 
Bapasola gives the following short description 
of how to manufacture AHifieial Silk on exten- 
sive scale ; 

The Artificial Silk is produced in European countries 
in five different processes. The most important and 
lellable process which jb cnmmerciallv the cheapest and 
the most economic is known as the Vi'^cose Svstem. Tlic 
Viscose Artificial Silk which is produced by treatment 
on wood or suitably on cotton pulp, cotton linsters, fly 
cotton, cotton waste etc., with Caustic Soda and Carbon 
Bisulphide. This process is now very extensively used 
in Europe because at is commercially the cheapest, the 
best, economic, and the better process ever known. This 
process is used practically by almost all the leading 
factories in the world which are now producing Artificial 
Silk Yarn. Regarding the raw materials, cotton waste 
and cotton linsters can be used; Caustic Soda is also 
used in large quantities; Sulphuric Acid, Carbon Bisul- 
phide, Sodium Sulphide, Zinc Sulphide, Chlorine, soap 
or other chemicals. 

Nitrate Cellulose process was first introduced in 
Germany somewhere in 1899, but it is used on a very 
negligible scale today. The Nitrate Cellulose silk is 
produced by the treatment of the cotton pulp with Nitric 
and Sulphuric Arid. 

The Acetate Silk process which is a very important 
one because it gives dull lustre similar to silk — ^but an- 
fortunately the cost b very high, and there are only a 


few factories in Europe wlio have taken up the manufac- 
ture of the same—thc process under which the silk is 
manufactured by the tieatmcnt of Acetic Acid, Acetic 
Anhydride and Catalyst. It does not lossen much in 
water. 

This was also manufactured from the cotton or 
wooden pulp by treatment with Caustic Soda and 
Alkali Sulphate, and this process is known as Ether 
Silk; but this piocesa is rarely used. 

This process was very largely employed in 1914 
before the war, and it is still used by various factories. 
As the goods turned out hv this sv^^tem aic costlier than 
those of the Viscose System, almost all maniifactuicrs 
have decided to disconliniic this syMem and make use 
of the Viscose system. These goo«Is aie niuniifactijrcd 
from wood pulp or pulp by iredtrmiit with the dirert 
solution of Ammnnial Copipcr Ilydioxide and Cellulose, 
and the silk is slightly superior to Viscose System. 


Philanthropy 

Swaini Iswanmiintla concliidefl liis nrticle 
on philantliropy in tho Trivrni with tlir follow- 
ing rcintirks : 

In India the exclusive emphasis on duties, which 
far from being a matter for congratulation ought to be 
a matter for regrt*t, has been the cause of much evil, and 
inquires to be* coi reeled and bui»plemeritcd by a due 
insistence on the rigiils of the weak. In the education 
of the masses m theii long-neglected and suppressed 
Tights lies the salvation of India’s starving millions. A 
scheme, based solely on the ideal of Dharma is workable 
only in a society composed only of saints, but is 
impiactical in a world composed as it is at the present 
day of average human beings 

The concept of Dharma is being re-empba«ised now 
le the inadequate doctrine of the trustechluip of the 
capitalist. There is jhsolulely no doubt that it is far 
superior to the prevailing ideal of individualism, profit- 
making and sclf-aggraiiilisement. But its implications 
ar.* not fully realist*(i. Trusteeship ought to (imply the 
right of the beneficiaries to the benefits of the trust. It 
may be ^aid that ilie trust is a moral trust and the rights 
also are moral rights If so, it has to he aiibwered why 
there should be the fe^al rights to the beneficiaries? The 
advocates of the doctrine -of trusteeship fail to see this 
pinint, and therefore would he satisfieil with the supposed 
trusteeship of the capitalist It is a precarious arrange- 
ment to which no society with any desire for stability, 
Older and equity can trust itself. There ns no authority 
to enforce the administration of the trust, because there 
is no right created and declared for the beneficiaries. Tn 
leave the trustees to their own will and pleasure in the 
discharge or neglect of the duties attached to the trust, 
and to compel the beneficiaries to be satisfied with what- 
ever philanthropic crumbs may fall from the tablea of the 
trustees, is a very odd form of tnisleeshiip indeed! 


The Meal of Social Scrviire in India 

Social servic(‘ is one of the best means of 
self-evolution Tt mean? labour of love. Every 
nation has an ideal of its own. The national 
ideals of India are servi* • and renunciation. 
Writes Swami Sambuddhananda in Prah%iddha 
Bharat : 
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Social service in India is not without its speciality. 
“The term has a somewhat different meaning in Great 
Britain and America." In India it is aliboliitely shorn 
of the sense of superiority and arrogance that are often 
the incviloible accompaniments of such acts of charity, 
and implies a spirit of love and reverence. The keynote 
of social seivice us selfishness or sai rifice. In all ac’ls 
of burial service the spirit of selfishness must predo- 
minate; otheiwise it is a positive d.b«ervicc Service 
without sacrifice is unthoughl oi and iinthinkahJe in 
India. It is inseparably or indissolubly combined with 
renunciation. Service and leniineiation do not exclude 
each other but like body and soul arc inlcrdepcndeiil. 
Renunciation is the very soul of all kinds of s(»rvice, in 
and through which it manifests and shmi*^ 

Tf we look hack to the llpanisliadu age, of which 
the other subseijiieni ages aie but echoes, we come across 
many a glowing reference lo service. The C.hharidogya 
Vpanishad, which is i(‘gaid(‘d as one oi the oldest of 
the Upanishads, dec laics in ils fiisi vejse of (]li. XXIll 
of Bk. II: “Three aie the branches of Dharma. 
Sacrifice, study, and chanty are the first.” Another Sruti 
maintains: “One should learn the triad -self-control, 
charity and compassion” Meie inciilcalicm ol chanty 
has not been the c»nly function of the Siiitis, hut tlicy 
have laid down sufficient hints for Us pioper execution. 

Chariy and compassion were also extolled in the ag.* 
of the Mahahharata although some limitations aic found 
to have been put upon them Sri Kiisbna in the 
Bhagavad-Gita (Ch. XVIIT. 5) sa\s, “Saoiifice, gift and 
austerity are purifying even to the wise.” 


Heritage of India 

Syaraaprasad Alookerjeo. Vice-Clmncollor, 
Calcutta Univerpity, concludes bis spoeeb, as 
delivered at tlie Annual C-onvoctition of the 
Patna TTniversity and published in The. Calcutta 
Rc.vicv\ with the following, remarks : 

I do not forgot that in recent times efforts are being 
made to meet some of our vital needs But nji reforms 
of a radical charaeler in any field of activity will ever 
ibe possible nor can India ri^e to her full stature* spiri- 
tually and ercmoniically until and unless she takes her 
rank among llie free nations of the world. No material 
gain, no earthly possession can ever compensate for the 
loss of man’s liberty. The conflict of ideals and interests 
between a subject-r'iep and tbe power tliai wants to hold 
it in its leading strings is as old as history itself; it 
can be solved peacefully and amicably only if the latter 
accords lo the former the same treatment as it demands 
from others in respect of its own rights and privileges. 

Tn defining freedom T can do no belter than follow 
the language of a British peer, a statesman and philo- 
sopher, who has dealt with the question with remarkable 
lucidity in one of his rerent books. What, he asks, is 


the ultimate goal of enlightened man ? The answer is 
that «»ne of the aims is that nations should be free from 
alien domination. What, he asks, hhoiild be the pattern 
set for civilized mankind ? The answer is, within the 
nation the individual should be free, free to think, 
worship, speak and act as he would, subject to the 
similar rights of others, fiee under the protection of 
equal iiiHtice to pin sue his lawful business as he chose. 
Men should no longer be hound down from birth to 
death by the hampering restrictions that come from 
bondage, poverty, overwork and envuonmeiit. Freedom 
c‘onsi6tb not only in the absence of restraint but also in 
the presence of oppoitiinilv IJberlv is nut a single and 
simple conception. It has four elements --national, 
political, personal and economic. The man who is fully 
free is one wlio lives in a coiintiy which is independent; 
in a state which is democratic; in a society where the 
laws are equal and resinclions at a minimum: in an 
economic system in which national interests aic piu- 
tected and the iitizeii has the scope of a secure liveli- 
hood, an assured comlori and full oppoitunty to use by 
meiil. 

This freedom, mi truly and courageously defined, is 
not oiiis today and until this condituin is icachcd. India 
will never achieve line giealness or bappincs's, based on 
the glorious features of her past i ivili/ation. 


Awakening 

Behind an infinite secrecy of the dark 

from which the world of prying lights was shut out 
there walked in the liestroyer, 
and underneath the pall of an oininoiis hush 

rehearsed reparation nn the deep of my being. 

At last the stage was made vacant 

for the new act of life’s play, 
when a fiery fingei fiom the sky touched a fiingi* of 

the darkness 

and a lightning thrill pierced the immensity of sleep 

breaking lit lo pieces. 

A stream of awakening began to course through the veins 

of a •blind inertness — 

as the first flood of the rainy June pursues Us 

branching path 

amidst the emptiness of a div river bed. 

Big boulders of shadows barricaded the passage of light 

and created confusion — 
till they were swept away and the spirit of new life 
unbared herself in a luminous horizon of peace. 

This body of mine— the earlier of the burden of a past — 
seemed to me like an exhausted cloud 
slipping off from the listless arm of the morning. 

1 felt freed from its clasp 

in the heart of an iricorporedl light 
at the furthest shore of evaaescent things. 

Rabindranath Tacore 

in The Visva-Bharati Quarterly 
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Nowhere else can ' you find an .ideal 
vacation-land such as Japan, where West and East blend in 
perfect harmony; where the old is preserved intact by everything 
New in civilization, and unrivalled land — and sea-scapes. 
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Srimati Sarala Devi 


Srimati Sarala Devi, Member, Orissa 
Legislative Assembly is a distinguished political 
worker of Orissa. She was the first lady to be 
a director of the Central Co-operative Bank, 
Cuttack. She is also the whip of the Congress 
Party in the Orissa Assembly. 


Srimati Parbati Gidwani is the President 
of Balkan-jt-Bari, (All-India Children's Associa- 
tion) and is the Editor of Guhetan, a journal 
intended for children. 


Miss Usha Setalvad is an associate editor 
of the Piuihpa, “ the Children's own Paper," 
which is published under the auspices of 
Balkan-juBari. 
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as a forni of KcptesBiq^ of. life has taken 
'Unro ^vergent shapes. . One is the basis of it^at 
. .in .known as the idealistic school of art ai^ the 
; basis of what is known as the reatUtii? 

T , ..’ '^^nthetifi art, if one is permitted to 
^the ierm, is really a comprcmuse -between the 



Mr. J, C. Rof, AmJi^ , 

. .'U', . . 

two. Thus while it accepts the ^irituality of 
the . idealist, it does not reject altogether the 
external beauty of nature — harmony, anatomy 
and pers^tive/* Again, while it accepts the 
'* matfriality ” (rf the realist, it never revels in 
the flesh and gross', eourseness of the external 
world. ' . . ' 

Ihe art of' Mr. i. C. Rot, Artist iMMt 
, Curator of the Citieufta CSorpcnratkm, bslongii^'n.. 
^8{|)df|n, to tide syntbetie.sehofA of 
B^.,i8 m i^Sat in tiie oonoeption of 'his 




thatfes and in tirn tf^lation of those themes 
into, an -expresnon rjtn colour he is a refined, 
realist. As a painter of portraits he tries, to 
bring Cfut in the figure the distinctive diaraotef 
of Ihe person he portrays. In painting land- 
scapes' he not only copies nature to the mmutest 
d^ails so as to bring out the “soul of the 
woods” in all its vividness but points to tte. 
vision of something fairer and sublimer in. 
Nature. 

Mr. Roy has got another mode of expres- 
sion in art, which he prefers to call Symbolic 
Art. He uses symbols to express some hidden 
truths. 

Natabhru is the picture of a maiden in the 
full, bloom of her youth, which seems to be 
bursting out of. the control of her gannents. 
Her ear-irings ^ve dropped down by her feet., 
the buttons of her blouse have broken out. of 
the holes and her sari has loosened. Sh.‘ 
suddenly becomes aware of the situation and 
gets embarrassed. In her baahfulness she stops 
dead whh down-cast eyes. Ihe pitcher she is 
carrying on her side gets unseated and is' 
emptying itself of all the water in it. 

PraX^tJka (Awaiting) — ^This is the picture- 
of a sHm Bei^lee beas^ looking out of the 
windows for . . . who knows for whom or what - 

The World is the title of a picture in whicli 
a thoughtful maidw, a modm of aggressive 
beauty, is giving finishing touches to the shape, 
of the world in her earnest effekts to make it . 
perfectly beautiful. Hie picture is fymbolic of 
the reformer’s attempts to turn human society 
into a better order uf things for the happinw 
of mankind- . ■ ‘ . 

These, s^ Soul of the 

IdidrUght, S^iardta, , 

land ajiori^t hi' oils of the me Sir Surennra 
some of Mr. Roy’s paintings 
..whil^nippiiwlif^l^ mitieal eye the moet. ' 

.. I W ietiS P ‘m Winihcoed in the 






hino-Japanese War. A victim ol aanal bombing. Beside him hik wife with the child witnesses the tragedy 




The Dignity of States and “ The 
Dignity of the Bully ” 

W'lieii, after the lust world vvai’, (he Italian 
Plulobuijher BenedeUu Ciocc iniule curtain ob- 
acrvatiunb iii hia book, The Conduct uj Life, on 
the dignity ol States, he did not perhaps anti- 
cipate that the cap would Jit Italy also. But 
tln^ liresent world Mluation reiiniids us uJ what 
he wrote in chapter XXXV of that work. Said 
he ; 

The of Stales iius a coiinterpurl in the dignity 

ol llu liiiJly, who will )ield only to a .hully slionger oi 
lijikiei than he ... . base and cowuidly likewise 
. . the iiiuccduiub ul Staler in iheir deahngb with other 
stales . tiidip commands and the lug slick lur the weak 
and the weaker; icspeelfuJness and politciiess for 
‘*i*ow(is ' of equal power, ciiiigmg, lldUcry and bool* 
Ik king lor the slrongei ! Show me a Slate which, in the 
wdi jijsi over, maintained its digiiitv in the clhiral sense 
of the word. We hud the .sipcclaclc ot Kiancc, a tiemb- 
liiig iiicndicunt loi aid liuui dii>uiie in a posilioii to lend 
It; the glad hand ol leJlowship extended lo savages and 
buTbaiians (V) ; Sepegalese and Indian Guikhas galloping 
uhoiit the “fair land of Fiance", woids ol lennmue 
iliuremeut for peoples she had, in belter times, insiilled 
iiid despised; inviialioiis, \ain oin's, sent to iai Nippon 
jr yellow troops to delriid her invaded leriiloiy; 
noluous demoeialic inaiimis, and pious ejaculations on 
Latin sisterhood,’* ioi neiglihouiing countries of Latin 
ngiii; consecrations to liheity, human justice, and 

eiiiocracy, for a republic lailhci icmuvcd 

'ho could enumerate the full list of such acts ol fawning 
hat 111 an individual'" similarly placed would have been 
regarded as morally disgusting':' But the war won and 
over, it is a different story. Frame “wraps hersell in 
er dignity.” She now steps lor ward as the high 
dmiiustratix ol justice — Monsieur <le Pans, one might 
Imost say — toward the gicat people that is her neighbour, 
'orgetful of common bonds of humanity, insolent, 
arcastic, cynical, she now applies the high-sounding 
naxims of liberty and justice to the advantage of her 
'xclusive interests; with an occasional descent fiom the 
ugh horse, even now, however, as it proves convenient to 
.onciliate one or another of the great powers. 

Croce then turns hia attention on England 
ind the United States of America on the one 
nand and Germany on the other. 

At the culminating point of German foi tunes, at the 
critical moment of the war, we had« the spectacle ol 
Emgland and the United States — not vanquidied but 
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deeply shaken — condescending to advfinces whirh were 
offers ol compromise and peace. And these advances':' 
They weie insnlenlJy iciiellcd by the inomi'niaiy vicloi, 
lliii pi Olid German Stale, wliieh a short Lime ullciwuids 
was making advances on its own account (and whal 
craven ones!), finally di cepting, meek as a lamb, cveiy- 
lliing that was written loi it on a piece of paper! 

The llalitui PliilosoplicT concludes : 

Stales aic inaguihienL animals, inighly, colossal; but 
then chicl desire is to enduie, and lo escape dcsltiiction 
they will lesort to any device ihal is available. 

Effects of War on the Chinese People 

According to an article in The China 
Weekly Review, owtng to the Siiio- Japanese 
war, the mentality of the Chinese people “ has 
undergone, lor belter or worse, a drastic 
cliangc.” 

Tiic most noliceahle rhangc is that we become very 
mili'aiisiic in oiir concejiiion. Wc have been known lo 
he great lovers oi peaie, hut ailei many disiiliisiunmcnts, 
we have come, at Jabt, Lo tin* roiii'lusioii tliat peace can- 
not he had unless il is supporti'd by sLiong aimameiit. 
Only yeslejilay we cued lor the reticnclimeiit of our 
military (‘xpciiditures, intieised the lecklcss spending in 
the uliempl to build uji oiii national defense, and 
fi owned ufioii the incn-asjiig outflow of our weal ill for 
the purchase of foreign arms and munitions. But today, 
we lament our want ot lug cannon and anli-aircraft guns, 
and deplore hilleily lliai wc have not spent enough to 
piepaie Jor oiu national deb-nse. We even go so fai as 
to point a linger of condemnation at the many beautiful 
buildings in the Civic Geiiler — once a pride of our hearts; 
and ask each other, “ It is a great pity that these build- 
ings should be pul up at enormous expenses for the 
puipose oi decoration only and without any inilitaiy 
value. And would our national defense be very much 
sireiiglhened, if the money spent for this puipost* could 
he saved for the puichase of mijre airplanes and guns?” 
It 18 a general contention that the stoiy of wui would be 
told differenPy, if our sohlieis weie as welL-cqiiipped 
our enemy. The infcnoiity of our war equipment has 
sliiick so deeply into our hearts, that il wc have our own 
way in shaping our national financial policy, we would 
not in the least hesitate to spend every cent of our national 
revenue for military purpose. Dr. Koo's statement in a 
speeth at the Brussels Conference that “China regrets 
that her rearming in recent years has not been more 
rapid or more cxten.sive, so tha* she may offer more 
effective lesistaiice and lessen the tot of suffering ruthlessly 
imposed on the Chinese people” speaks eloquently of our 
prevailing sentiment. 
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Another change is that the people have 
become more public-spirited. 

The old adage “ Mjnd your own business ” has lost 
its luster and fascination, and its place has been fittingly 
taken by a very populai slogan, “ Contribute money it 
you can; otherwise, render your serviies.*' The icaliza- 
tion that the present wai is a wai against all the Chinese 
people makes us sensible of the necessity of uniting 
ourselves into a whole and indivisible body. We find 
ourselves literally in the same boat, and iherefoie must 
pull together for our iniitiial salvation — a task, whhh, we 
aic fully aware, cannot be successfullv accoinplKhed 
should we icmam individualistic and selfish as in days 
of yore. 

Likewise, the Chinese have “ become bold 
and enterprising.” 

It must be admitted that our people generally aie 
timid and lack (‘outage. Ibil the frequent air-raids 
conducted by our i nrniv have vciy much taken awa\ our 
feaifiilness, and gi»eri us a new soul. When oiii ear*» are 
filled with the sound of linniJiirig and booming, and when 
our eyes are filled with the sLcnes ol death and (IcMhk- 
lion, we become inliepid and can no longer concKiii 
oijisfives with the hung of a hulliM oi with the sight ol 
a bloody corpse. Nay, we do not atlacli much \alue to 
our life as wc used to. In spite of the frecjiumt air-taids 
heie and there, our people in the affected aiea*> have 
still maintained iheir composiitc and (ondueted llietr 
“ business as usual.'” Many people have even refused 
to evacuate fiom the war /.ones, and contentedly lived a 
trying life among the rums. 

The (Chinese have Irccome more realistic 
and loss siipcrstiiious. They place their faith 
in tlie saying, ‘ God will help those who help 
themselves They litivc also become self- 
reliant.” They do not really any longer believe 
that any substantial assistance would come 
from the League of Nations or any other 
quarter. 

According to the pronouncements made by our 
nlficials, the present war la going to be a protracted one. 
We agiee that is ilm only < oiirse fi»r us to puisne, and so, 
despite our increasing sufferings and hardships, we show 
n(»l the faintest sign of defeatism. On the other hand, 
wc apply more di-voiitlv and per'^i'-tintlv to the task of 
our national salve '..ui Jt is hoped that with »hc prolonga- 
tion of the jut sent war, our people, baptized by the fiio 
of our eneniy's guns will be able to pick up some mue 
sli'fling qualities and Iieconie diffeuiit persons with nev^ 
ideals and outlooks, so that in the end, from the luinx 
a new iMiion will spiing up, fiesher and bealihiei, to be 
accepted as an equal among the commuinly of nations. 

Chinas Firm Resolve 

The following tclegrum was r* ccivpd by the 
ChiiKse Consul-General in Calcutta from 
('Inna’s field headquariers on December 16 : 

Oneralissimo Chiang Kai-shek made a stalemciit 
from the Field Headquarters yesterday evening deeiajjng 
tliat (.)hina would continue to resist Japanese invaalon 
notwit h'^landing the cvar'iiation of Nanking. 

“Withdrawal from Nanking has no enerl upon the 
(>ov(‘rnment*s policy of resisting Japanese aggression but 
it Strengthens the National determination to continue 
fighting. Since the seat of the Government has been 


removed elsewhere, Nanking has neither political nor 
military significance. I therefore, ordered the withdrawal 
of the forces from Nanking to other lines according to 
my plan of withdrawing whenever the enemy’s superior 
armanu'rii makes unnecessary sacrifice loo great.” 

The battle for the possession of Nanking cuiniiienced 
on the 5th and lasted for nine days, in which the 
defenders made hcioic sacrifiees exacting a heavy price 
from the enemy. 

The casualties were extremely heavy on both sides 
in the street fighting whicli lasted till yestciday noon 
alter which the Chinese authorities ordered a withdiawal, 
inaHiiiiieh as . 11 defence works were destroyed by 
intensive Japanese* bombardment. 

Chinese mobile units are extremely active behind 
tliq Japanese lines on the Yangise della. It has been 
lepoited that Taichang to the noith-easl of Qiiinshan has 
been retaken. 

Congress Presidents Assam Tour 

The tour of Pandit Jawaharhil Nehru in 
the luovince of Assam has aroused great cuthu- 
siasiii 111 Unit i)rovine(‘. This is due to the 
desire lor freedom wluch people naturally have 
and which the Indian National Congress fosters 
and lias been trying to fulfill more than any 
other organization in India, as also to the 
personality of the Congress President. IIis 
selfless devotion to the cause of fret'doin, his 
courage, his intellectual equipment, his literary 
gifts and his energy have eonibined to give him 
that personal magnetism which draws lovers ot 
freedom to him wherever he goes, llis articles 
on Ins tour giving his impressions of the pro- 
vince* possess liigh literary ehariii, in arldition 
to their political and economic importance 

Bengalis in Assam Province 

The British-ruled province of Assam is 
more extensive than the region which is in- 
liabited mainly by Assamese-speaking people. 
There are areas included in the province w'hich 
have been peopled since time immemorial by 
hill and forest tribes w^ho speak their own 
laiigiriges, whicli arc non-“ Aryan.” And there 
an* areas which liave been the home of the 
Bengali-speaking people for centuries from 
before the commencement of Biitish rule. And 
there is Assam proper, which gives the name to 
the British-nilcd province, and which has been 
the home of Assamese-speaking people since 
time immemorial. These are the main divi- 
sions But, of course, there are Assamese- 
speaking people outside Assam proper, as there 
are Bengalis outside Sylhet, Cachar and parts 
of Goaliiara, which are mainly Bengali-speak- 
ing If the British Government so desires, it 
can transfer these Bengali-speaking areas to 
the piovince of Bengal. But if any such step 
were taken, it would not do to transfer Sylhet 
aloncj leaving Cachar and the Bengali-speaking 
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portion of Goalpara to form part of the pro- 
vince of As.^ani, as they do at presemt. 

We say this, as during his lour in Assam 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has ('xpn^ssed the 
opinion that Sylhet’s projier place is in the 
province of Bengal. Perhaps he lias not been 
correctly reported, or, ])cr)iaps as he was not 
making a formal official pronounetMuenl, he did 
nol take care to add thal Cachar and parts of 
Goalpara also formed parts of Bengal. 

The people of Andhra-desa and Karnataka 
liavo expressed a desire to form separate 
linguistic provinces for ihemselvc's. Bengali i 
also have such n desire. Tlu' All India Congn'ss 
(Vunmittee has approved of tins de^^irc. It has 
also supported the desire of the* Bengalis so far 
as tlie B(*iigali-speaking areas in the province 
of Bihar are eoncei'ned If there is to be a 
linguistic province of Bengal, all the Bengali- 
spi'akiiig areas in both the provinces of Bihar 
and Assam should be transferred to Bengal 
It would be unjust and illogical to transfer only 
some of them, leaving the rest to form parts 
of Biliar and Assam as at present. 

Tirnpalis in the Province of Bihar 

The All India Congress Committee has 
passc'd a resolution in favour of transferring the 
Bi ngali-sjieaking areas in the province of Bihar 
to Bengal. Beecntly the Bihar Provincial 
Congress Committee considered this resolution 
It said that it was within the competence of the 
Central (Tovernment. to effc'ct this transfer, and 
therefore the *A11 India Congress Committee 
sliould be informed accordingly 

There is no reason to suppose that the All 
India Congress Committee floes not, know what 
provincial governments can do and what the 
central government alone can do. Therefore, 
to communicate to the All India Committee 
what was presumably known to it already 
would be a superfluous endeavour to remove its 
supj)osed ignorance The All Inflia Committee 
might not appreciate the compliment. 

One would liaA'C thought that, if the Bihar 
Committee at all considered the A I. C. C 
resolution, it would either support it, or o]>posc 
it mentioning the grounds of its opposition. 

Bengalis Outside Bengal : Inter-provincial 
Migration 

In the course of one of his Assam speeches 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru is reported to have said 
that it did not matter whether some Bengalis 
lived in Assam or in Bengal. What he probably 
meant was that, as Bengalis were Indians, it 
was all one to him whether they lived in one 


part of India or in another part. He was (juitc 
right so far One may generalise his observa- 
tion and say that it does not. matter in what 
province of India Rindlii^, Panjabis, Ilindus- 
tlianis, Biharis, Bengalis, Assamese, Oriyas, 
Andhras, Marathas, Gujaratis, Tamils, Kanarese, 
etc., live. 

As a statement in the abstract, we accept 
it. But persons who'^e mother-longue is the 
vernacular of a particular province often find 
(hat evf ‘11 if their family has s(‘lfl(‘(l in another 
lirovince, lias been living in it for generations, 
lias no home in the province' of it^ origin, and 
spends, saves and invests its I'arnings in the 
provinee where it has settled, they .arc discri- 
minated against in the province \^hlell is now 
tlieir home. 

In the ease of Bengalis living in tin' 
lirovince of Bih.ar, it is curious that even fully 
qualified Bengalis of, say, Manlihum, which has 
l)e(*n a Bengali-speaking distriet from before 
British rule, are not considered equally eligible 
for public service in Bihar witli Biharis, though 
the families of these Bengalis have been in 
Manbhnin for centuries So, as the natives of 
Manbhum are not considered as good Biharis 
as the natives of, say, Patna, is it not only 
rigid and proper that Manbhum should form 
part of Bengal again, as it did all along before 
its inelusion in Bihar. 

The Statesman ” On Sir C. V, 

Raman s Comments on Sir /, C. Bose*s 
Work 

The Statesman of Calcutta, an Anglo- 
Indian daily which has not been noted for 
friendliness or justice to Sir J. C. Bose, has the 
following editorial paragraph on Sir C. V. 
Raman's comments on Sir J C. Bose's work as 
a scientist : 

Sir C. V. Raman’n comln(*nt^ on the late Sir Jaf^arlia 
-work as physicist and bioIop:ist lark grarr and 
have been iwslly rrsented. It lias been common ground 
to Sir Chandrasekhar and olbers that Sir Jagadis was 
one of the first Indians whose devotion to science 
allrarlrd interest in the West. Tl would have been 
better for the Nobel Prizeman of Bnngalore (formerly of 
Calcutta) lo leave it at that instead of making observa- 
tions which are as inopportune a** they arc unfortunate 
and which clearly lend to belittle Sir .Tagadis’ work. 
Scientists do not always hold a high opinion of one 
another. We ourselves noted certain aspects of the 
deceased scientist’s work which touch a difhruli border- 
land. Bi t there are moments when a dissentient view 
should be either withheld or expressed with dignity and 
a consideration for a pre'^ailing opinion and sentiment. 

We do not wish to ina e any comments on 
what The Statesman has said. 

Sir C. V. Raman spoke on Sir J. C. Bose's 
work both {is a physicist and as a biologist. 
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As Professor Raman is a dist.inRuishecl phy- 
sicist, his cstinialo of Sir J C' Rose’s work as 
a jiliyfeicirit would have been entitled to serious 
consideration if it had been an unbiassed and 
dispassionate scientific estinial(‘ But Professor 
Itanian himself knows, as otheis do, that he i« 
prejudiced aganist Sir J. (’* Bose. His very 
conimonts, wdiieh The fitaicsninn has criticised, 
show his bias. Therefore, it would have been 
better for him if he had kept quiet Sir J. C 
Bose’s reputation can take' care ol itself 

As regards Sir J (■ IhiseV work as a 
biologist, Sir C. V. Raman savs * 

I am not compel eni to '^pcak wiili coniplcle anthoiifv 
on his woik in the fiehl f>f BiolnpY Bnl few liiohimsl*? 
whom I liavo met in niv liavels in Ameiiea an«l I'lirope 
have liccn inrhncil to atinrh im|iortanre to the -.en^iHonal 
clninis made or. behalf of Sii Jatiadi*^ Bosi'V vrork. 

Sir C. V. Raman as«:iimes that he ran 
sp(‘ak on “ work in the field of bioloiiv ” with 
sonic authority, though not wdlh complete 
autlioriiy.” Why is lu' so modest. ? 

Tf he wanted the senienee following hi"' 
mneh'st disclaimer of “ complete authority ” to 
b(^ taken as a sc'rious scientific yironouneeraent, 
he .should have mentioned the names, addresses 
and standing of the biologists wliom ho met and 
who are alleged to have disparaged Bose’s work, 
ill order that tln'ir opinions could be verified 
bv (‘orrespondenee with them and weighed as 
against tliose of many world-famous biologists, 
whose o'st iniate of Bose’s work lias been read 
even by laymen — if, of enurse, anybody cared 
to take so miicli trouble. 

Mr. Shrama Prasad Mnhhrrjces 
Convocation Address 

Tn NovemVier 1a<t Mr Shvanin Piasad 
Mukherjee df'bvc-red a fine Convocation address 
at Patna. He dwelt on the culture and thought 
and glory of ancient India and proceeded to 
observ^e : 

Tt Tn3> be asked that if such hap been the fsteatness 
of Tmlia as a home of ciilhiie and thought, wh)' is it 
that «ihe has lost hrr pnlitiral independenre and has be- 
romr a siibiect nation.^ Would it he true to eav that 
the ralhnlicily and nnivcisal sympathy whirh contributed 
■^o mnrh to the eveilac.tinp; freshne'P'. of India’s civiliza- 
tion, concealed in them the perms of her political down- 
fall? Did they engender that other- worldliness which 
‘ipell ruin to the prospect of India’s freedom? History 
supplies the answer. Did not India produce Chandra- 
gnpta and Samudrapiipta, Pratapsingh, Sivaji and Ranjit 
Smeh, in spite of the pacific teachings of our ancestors? 
Did not the nameless hut illustrio 1 ]^ heroes, the Indian 
Argonauts, who explored the mysteries of the imchartered 
sras and spread Indian ciliiire to the farthest East, prove 
that Hindu pacifism did not eliminate enterprise and 
love of adventure? Indian sages and philoso^phers never 
suggested that rewards and weaklings would cv«r be the 
torch-bearers of India’s great heritage. None but the 


valiant can achieve salvation. India’s culture has not 
been lesponsible for India’s bondage. That niltiire trans- 
planted to the Himalaya*.* and beyond has not taken the 
edge off the matenal spirit of Mongolian races. 

Is It then her climate that dettriorated the sturdy 
Aryan, Turk and Afghan in turn? If tins were so, how 
are we to account for the rise of the Mjhrallas and 
the Rohillas, the Jalhs and the Sikhs? How are we to 
explain the resurreeiion of the Raipiils? How could 
Hvder All of Mysore liold his own against the Mahraltas 
nrul the English’ ll is not the cliniale, it is not the 
cullure; we must seek liie cause of our downfall else- 
where. 

India fell mainlv heeanse lier people were al the 
cnliral hour divided and disoigauised. Her influence 
waned when the forees of diMnlegrat'on, political and 
social, were at work If we h ft (uii n4‘ij,hl»oiirs alone, 
we revelled in inlet nal strife. 

Ho eoneludod by saying : 

I do not forget tliat in recent limes ehoils are being 
made to meet some of our vital nee(l‘» But no leforms 
of a radiral eharaetei* in anv fiehl of activity will ever 
he possible nor ean India rise to her full stature spiiitii- 
allv and eronomie.illv until and unless she takes her 
rank among the free nations of the woild. No material 
gain, no earthly possession ean ever i ompeiisaie for the 
loss of man’s lihertv The conflict of ideals and inter- 
ests lielween a suh|eet-iaLe and the power that wants 
to hold il in its leading strmcs is as old as h storv itself; 
it can he solved piMc (‘fully and amicably onlv if the 
latter accords to the former the same treatment as it 
demands from others in respect of its own rights ami 

privileges The man who is fully free is 

one who livi's m a country 'which is independent, in a 
slate which is democratic; in .1 sonely where the laws 
are equal and restnelmns at a minimum; in an economic 
system in which n.il.ional interests are pioleeled and the 
eiti/en has the scope of a serine lividihood, an assured 
comfort and full opportunity to rise by merit 

This freedom so tmlv and cmirageoiisly defined, is 
not ours today and until this cond'tioy. is reached, India 
will never achieve true greatness or happiness, based on 
the glorious fealiire*! of her past eivili/alion. 

The Indian Universities, if ihev are to play their 

role in the rebuilding of a new India must not icgard 
themselves as exclusive institutions which exist apart 
fiom the currenls of the ('ountry’s life. Let them train 
their alumni in a worthy nianm‘i, saturate them with 
the lessons of Indian history and civilization, instil into 
them unity and T'-ason, strength and daunt! essness, inspire 
them with skill and knowledge and teach them to apply 
themselves devotedlv and iinsilfishly to the service of 
their fellowmen. Let the teaeheis of the Universities 
consider it their sacred duly to he the interpreters of 
India’s heritage, the seekers of truth and knowledge and 
prove to the world that Indian scholars are second tn 

none in their efforts to seive the pause of the humanities 

and the soiences in relation to the unfettered progress 

of India and of human civilization itself. 


Frontier Premier Dr. Khan Sahib on 
Bamle Ufataram” 

(From Our Own Correspondent) 

Peshawar, Nov. 29. 

As a good deal of misunderstanding has been created 
over the question .of “ Bande Mataram ” and “ Allah-0- 
Akbor** by interested persons in the province with a 
view to discredit Dr. Khan Sahib in the eyes of his 
co-religionists, I interviewed Dr. Khan Sahib at Kohat 
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in ihis connection to ascertain his views on the question 
Dr. Khan Sahih stalerl thal hoih “ Ramie Mataram ” snrl 
** Allah-O-Akbar ” are qiMie <iepiiiaie ‘-lofran's ami camiof 
be mixed with one another, adding that ‘‘ Bandc Mataiani*' 
was the national anthem of llip roiinlrv while “ Allah (1- 
Akbar ” was a sloju^an in inspire eonfuJenee amongst the 
believers of Islam. Dr Khan Sahib fiirlher staled that 
he had no obieelion in adopting “ Rande Malaiain ’ as 
the national anthem of the eoniilrv holding that ih • song 
eontained nothing ohjeelionahle for the ATimlims 

— ** The }1inf1u\than Stantlard" 

Survey of Bengal Fish Industry by 
Madras Officer 

In piirsnanee of the annoiineement m.ide hv the 
MiTii‘»ler in Charge of Industries and Aa:neiiliiire. Renaal, 
dining the Budget --es5.inn in the Rena.il T“iriJiii\r 
Assemblv, It is nndemlood that arianirrmen!*; hav<‘ hi*en 
completed to undertake immediately a smvev to exploie 
the possibilities of developing the fi'.herv indiis«r\ in the 
pnn inee. 

The Covernmen! of Madras was apprnnehed some lime 
ago for lending the «ei\ie('s of a suitable offie-T for the 
puipose. Tie will begin bis work of sin, Ming inland 
fisheries in the provinee from the next in mill 

The Government of Rengnl as a result of the ptopo^ed 
suivev will be in a iiosiiion to ileeide for themselves .is 
n g.irds the steps to he taken for implementing vaiions 
proposals that are likelv to he eontained -n the report to 
he sfihmiMed hv the Madias OfTircr. 

Porlifips tlio son-honrd' of Bmpial is not. loss 
lone; thiin that of IVTadras, nor do Bonpal rivora 
ooniain loss fish than thoso of Madras Porhaps, 
too. tho fish-oat ino: population of Boncial is 
larpior than that tif Madras How is it thon 
that Bonp;al dnos not ])ossrss a “ siiitablo offioor ” 
for tho purpose of a fishinp; indn^tr^’’ survey? 

• 

Probable Result of Conftress and 
Muslim fjeapue Opposition to Federation 

Wo have pointed out in our last fDooombor) 
number (pp. 718-719) and in some previous 
numbers that tho probable result of the opjtosi- 
lion of tb(‘ Congress and of the Muslim T^eapiiue 
to the Oovernment scheme of federation will be 
that the Government will win over the Muslim 
coinmunalists by extendine; the operation of the 
Gommiinal Decision to the Indian States. In 
the British India part of the Federal Logis- 
latuiTs, Hindus, who form more than 70 per 
rent of the population, have been reduced to a 
hopeless minority, having Vieon pjiven onlv 42 
per cent of the seats in the Assembly. Hindus 
are a majority in tlie Indian States also If 
amonp; the representatives of the States nomi- 
nated by their rulers, Hindus be similarly 
reduced to a minority, their proportional 
strength in the legislature will be further 
reduced. The Communal Decision can be ex- 
tended to the States withouf amending the 
Oovemnient of India Act The Hindu rulers 
can be persuaded or practically forced by 


vanous kinds of i^ressure to nominate more 
Muhammadans as llu'ir represent ativ(’s than 
they can claim on the liasis of populahnn; and 
the Aloslem ruler'' will iiatundiv nominate m<»ro 
Miisalmans as their representatives than they 
can claim on the* ground of tlieir numerical 
strength 

If the special coi r('‘-p(>nd('nl of The Hindu 
Ouflnok of Delhi ba*" Im'cm eoirecllv informed, 
tlie miselnc'f appn'heiidi'd is already a ec’rlainty 
Pays ho : 

T iinHi‘r‘»tan(t from iclinhlc thiii tho r«*ngioss 

Optmsitioii to the F«*iIoriiI Sohi’inc of llii' (bivoinmonl of 
Tntli.i Act is hiulng iincbM-irahlc lodc Mon- Tlio “Riitish 
OoNMninont anil tho A'lii'iov aic iloli i imiicil to 
Fi-iliMdlion ihioiigh, ami Idiking ('ongn“-s rn-opnation 
aio looking for ‘^iippoil in llio Mii*«btn cdinp Tlio nidiu 
poini of ohioi lion lo Fcdoralion is that tho 

Mimlini'. air not n‘5*<iiro(l of having ono-llurH of lh<‘ quota 
allotlod III Tnibaii ‘^Lilos lopio^'iilation Thi^ ])oint is 
likolv lo l»o ooncoilril anil tho Hindu St.ilo's aio alroadv 
lioing soiindod to wlii ihor thov aro agrocablo to send 
d ^idfioionl niirnhor of Aliislims lo tho Fi doral LogisTdture 
to nuko up iho Mii^'lini ono-third It i*' cxpoclod ihat 
iindiM ibo piT-'iiasion and pio^siii • of tho Pobliodl 
Dopdilmont iho TTindii Sialic wdl agioo lo iho proposal. 
All mqioitanl Mnsliin Si.ilo is saiil lo ho angling lo 
mdko Mr A1. A .Tiiiiiah llio firsi Foiloial Prime Miiiisior. 

T fiirthoi nndorstdiul llui in ordor lo mool iho danger 
nhodd a of i VO slops mo being lakrn In foim n pro- 
Fodir.ilinn pnriv in lln* oo’iniiv. 

We had suggested tliat, just Congros's 
has acei'pted oflice m mr)s( provinei's nnd has 
thereby prc'vi'nted ri'aciiunaries there from rap- 
turing ])ower and dnmir barm to tlie eiup'O nf 
freedoTn and nationalism, so Congress migbi. 
areept ofTice at the Centre and preveni reac- 
tionaries from weakening the force"! of freedom 
and nationalism. Congress should capture all 
the seats in the Federal Legislature that it is 
possible for it to do and form a Central 
Congress Government In most of the provinces 
Congress has formed govevmncnts, overruling 
doctrinaire obieetions As regards tlie Contral 
Government also no doefriniiin' objection sliouh' 
be heeded by Congress 

It should not be taken for granted that- the 
ruling princes arc all against Indian nationa- 
lism. Why should it be assumed that no 
ruling pr’ncc is a patriot Efforts should be 
made to persuade as many jirinci's ns possible 
to give their subjeets the right to elect the 
Pfates’ representatives— if not all the represen- 
tatives, at least some to begin with Pbould such 
efforts fail, endeavours should be made to 
persuade the princes themselves to nominate 
men of enlightened and pi grespive vicTvs In 
all cireumstanees we shoulfl tr\’^ to inake the 
best of a bad job. 

Congress is a non-commimal body There- 
fore, some people may think that it should do 
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iioUiiiiK wliidi will provmt Hjo strrngtli of the 
Jliiulu clcnicnt. m the* Fc(l(*rnl I.r^ishitiirc from 
I)(‘iiij»: furthor rc'diicrd, us tlmi iniiy Ik* ooiistnwd 
ns n (‘oniiminnl move* Rut. ( "oimiTssmrn know, 
fis olliors do, tlinl If nidus form ili(* bnckbono of 
rmtionnlisin in Indin W<* do not. s?iv thnt 
iliriT nre no nnlmnnlisls nmono Mubnniinndnns 
Rut ilif* ])lnin trulli is tbnt it is tlio Hindus 
\aIio have* fouglit for fri-odnin for all Indians 
irres]K‘otivo of race*, vrvvil or ca'^to. If in tin* 
CVntral lK*^islalurf* tlu* riindu ('](*nit’nt. bo ro- 
duml to u hopeless unnorilv, the eause of 
naiionalisni will also lx* a ]ioi)ele'^< cause there 
So l(*t, not IIk* um‘ of the* w(nd Hin<lu frieilitcm 
( 'on^ressiiK’H 'rhe\ an* (juite cajiable f»f facing 
facts. Let tl»'^m face facts, thoueh tlie facts 
may wear j Hindu aarb and Ix'ar a Hindu 
name. 

Mr. Shiva Rao\s iddress at Tradr Union 
Fr dr rat ion 

In the coinse eif his pi(‘sidenlial .‘iddri'ss 
at tlie third mmeud s(*ssiou of the National 
Trades Union Federation, held in Calcutta last 
month, Mr. vShiva Rao obs(*rved : 

a man so rnliirlv on llio workers' side as 
Afi Gin has hrrn ( oinpHlrd to nllor a word <»f warninR 
I hat the woikors should not drrlaie strikes except as a 
hist resoit, and place themsel\<s in tlie wronp hv stiikinp 
without lutlice T apree. if T mav sav so, with the view 
rxpresm*(] hv the Aiinister of T.aliniir m Madras and am 
conhdeiil thiit the F<*derdl'on penerallv endfos. ^ principle 
eniineialed iln'reiii Tint emplidlii ally I do in.* accept the 
analvMs of the prc'sent situation put forward in certain 
cpiaiters that this manifestation of industr'rd unrest 
widespread and potentially dangerous in rertam centres 
as it IS, is due to the inflammatory teachmsis of a certain 
set of people. Wlulcver mav have been the truth of the 
asseilion eijrhieen ><‘ars apo that tlie workers could be 
led into a strike hv mischievous or '.verzealous agitators, 
we know that loda\ the^ aie not so iRumanL or erediiloiis 
as to become thf inuficent diipi s of partisan propaganda. 
T have ton b*rh a iei;aid for the t^hrewd practical '•ensc 
of the worker*- to ai cept ihi® view of the situation. 

But Ihe following editorial note in Tlarijan 
(Dcccm>u*t 11, 1937 1 sooms to show Hint what 
was true eighteen years ago is still partK true 
in sc'ine areas at any rate : 

The Ahniedahad labour strike is over- -not without 
hnvinc; done a lot of harm all round. Ihe only one good 
result of It mav lie this that the workers have learnt one 
more lesson of not listening to those who wmiild eneouiage 
strikes as siieh, and have aNo perhaps realised the value 
of the Labour Union which has hy now weathered many 
a stciin. and which makes for the solidaiify of the labour 
interesif*. The Indian L.ihoiir foiirndl, which is the 
offieJal organ of the fj. N Rlv Indian Labour Union, 
commends to it? leaders Gandhi ji’- article ‘Storm 
Signals* and has addressed veiv sensible remarks both 
to the workers an*' the lafiour leaders, “'rhey must,'* 
it says, “formulate their grievances, pr'^sfot ikem to the 
pioprr quarters, seek die aid of Provincial Governments 
for their redress, and if all channels fail, xesori to the 


ultimate weapon of siiike. It will never do to strike work 
and then to evolve a list of giievances and demands.” 
\Ko • “I.al)oiir oiganisaiions should develop a stienglh 
of llieir own. There hid lieen sporadic strikes throughout 
the foiintry in 1920. There weie record stiikes in the 
h'xlile ami other indiisliies jiiehiding railways in the 
\eai 1928. We Jia\e now strikes all ovei the roiinlry. 
They do indicate in iineerlam teinis that the workers are 
prejiared to make any sacrifice in order to secure better 
(onditions. Rut mew siiike without the development of 
trade iinioins which fiiticlion ( ontiniiouslv and systemati- 
cally do not earr\' I lie workeis far. The leadeis who 
figure so much in stiikcs should set lliemselves down to 
dfi some regular frailc union work. But, unfortunately, 
most of them do not seem to have faith in trade irniomsm 
whiih arcording to ilieiii, is reformist. Some of them 
go to the ( tent of ‘^tiling that workers cannot see oi 
think heMiiid impioving then (»wn (ondilioiis and all 
revoliilionarv thought ran only einanati' from the 
hoiirgenihie. They mav i»e entitled to think so but they 
should not (‘xploit lahom for this purpose ” 

N(*vf*rthel(*sH, if is irut*, as Mf Shiva Rau 
procpodod to obs(‘rve, that 

We must look else when* and deeper for the wave of 
iinri'si which is iindouhli^dlv swee|»ing ov(*r the e(»imfry. 
There is a (eilain amount (d iiatiir.il impatience bolh on 
the part of the worlv(*rs tlieinsehcs and those who ai<; 
leading llumi, with existing ('onditions — an inipaiieiier 
which is finding cxinessmii in strikes of differciil 
kinds, . . . 

. . . The strikers that have taken place dimng the last 
f(*w months are the first fiiiits of a leleiise from the refires- 
siv«’ hul otherwise do-nolhing policy of tlie piovincial 
Goveinmtiit-^ of the last several years The wnikers an* 
impatient for reforms that ha\e long been overdue, and 
hopdul that under the new pr(>viTicial Gravel niiients 
especially with the po'dges that the Congress has given, 
both at Its annual st ssions and in ils election inaiiife«tn, 
a definite and eoinpiehensive progiamnie will soon lie 
pul into operation. The volume of industrial disronlenl 
prevahml in India is a niedHiie of the fnibire of the old 
administrations to deal with the woikers in a spirit of 
fairness and justice, li is a heavy biitden lh(*y ha\c hit 
for the autonomous provinres of today 

Mr. Harold Butler at N. T. IJ. Federation 
Session 

In the course of his address at the National 
Trades Union F(*deration session Mr. Harold 
Butler, Director of the International Labour 
OfTiee, Crcneva, said : 

“I have realised,” eontimied Mr. Butle-, “that I 
have come to India at a very interesting time, and it is 
not diffieult ' i see the movement of ideas which is taking 
place a’ the present moment in the various provinces. 
One sees, one feels that a great deal of energy has 
developed in the social field. One feels that more rapid 
progress is likelv to he made in the course of the next 
few years that has been accomplished in the past. And 
I think it should not he a question of social legislation 
alo»,e, but a question also of developing what might be 
called social ennscioi.sness. 

Even the short experience I have in India has given 
me tremendous encouragement. It makes me feel that 
real advcrice is beginning to take place here and that a 
great deal more is likely to be accomplished in the 
immediate future.” 
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Appeal jor W orld-wide Boycott of 
Japanese Goods 

Pandit Jawaliarlal Ndiru has rccoivcd the 
following rahle from Dr. John Dewey, Prof. 
Albert Kinslein, Mr. Berlrand llussel and 
MoiLsieur Jiuiiiam Rolland, from New York : 

■■ Jr. . ol th<* wanton ■[ (tneiital 

(.ivjJi/uLion, and lor hunuinily, peace and de iu)crdty we 
propobt* that the poojdes of ail counlueh hhoi Id oigaiii/e 
a voliintaiy boycott against Japanese goods, ri lose to sell 
and Joad war inalenuls lo Japan and cease o-op(‘iation 
with Japan in ways that help her aggieasive j dicy, wlulc 
giving (diina evciy possible help ior lelicf and sell- 
deltMicc until Japan has cvacualcd all her ioiees lioin 
China and abandoned her policy of Lonipiest Wish the 
Congicss to endoise this btatenieiil and give publiiity 
and call all India to join action ’ 

Iiifliaiis tilruinly limi supporling tin* 

uiovuijK'iil lor boycotting .Jiijtaiicyc goods. j\> 
ordiiiiiry itiirclitist'rs ol goods ciiniiot gcnmilly 
dislntgujisli .liipaiicsc goods easily Irom other 
iirlicles oltered lor sale by slioi)ke(‘pers, the 
ino\ (MiK'iit must depend lor success to a large 
(‘\lent on the su])porl ^\hich it may receive 
irom the firms importing Japanese goods in 
bulk Indian b'tiders sliould tii)])ioach Ut(‘sc 
linns Tlu‘ mi])oit and export trad(' of India 
with Jaiian is valued at immy orores of rupees, 
and so, is not iieghgiblt , as the following figures 
\m 11 sliow • — 


(In chouls of iujclls) 


Yf 


oris tu 
i]iau 

Impoll^ 
ficiin Tapjn 

I’if‘'War dvciagp 

, . 

16 85 

3 64 

1923-24 


50.16 

13 82 

1924-25 

, , 

55 15 

17.12 

1925-2f» 


56 66 

18 19 

1926-27 


41 01 

16 47 

1927-28 


29.01 

17.90 

1928-29 


31-4,1 

17 68 

1929-30 


32 27 

2.3.59 

1930-31 

, 

23.73 

11.51 

1931-32 


13 91. 

13 31 

1932-33 


13.95 

20.48 

1933-34 


13.16 

16.16 

1934-35 


24.59 

20.80 

1935-36 


21 89 

21 84 

1936-37 

. . 

30 07 

21.27 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru lias sent the 
following reply to Dr. John Dew(‘y to the ctible 
rect^ived from New York : 


‘Your cahlc. Congicss already cxpiesscd rondcnina- 
lioii of Japanese aggression and full sympathy t'lr China, 
called for bojeott of Japanese goods and agree lo general 
jiohry and obj’eclive of your slalement and giving 
piihiicily. Congress is most willing lo co-opeia!e for 
humanity, peace and dt niocracy cveivwhcic and for 
eliinmat.un of fascism and imperialism.' 

In issuing the cable and the reply thereto 
to the pre.ss the Pandit draws “ tlie atti'ntion 
of tlif public iigiiin to the urgent necessity of 
abstaining from purchasing Japanese goods.” 


How to Help China 

The Congress President couimues ; 

‘'iiorini piles up on horror in China and aimed 
might and an homb and poison gas kill hundictls of 
thoiisaiuN of her children and tiush hci vciy soul. We 
diti si< kciicd at the brutality and Jiihuniunity ol the 
Cliiiiese scene. Hut mere syiiipdth> is not iMiuugb. We 
mil'll give MJcb help as we tan. This help can bc' of two 
kinds— rel LI sal to pun base Japaiiest' goods and financial 
assistance loi nudual iclicl. 1 liiisl that Congress 
(amiiiiitlces and oiiiei oiguiusatjons will lany on piupa- 
gaiida ior tins boycott. Donations lor standing medical 
jeJiil will J>c received in (lie Ali-liuJiu Congicss < ommiUee 
oflue and will be loiwaided to piuper cpiailcrs. Urgent 
lieiiiand ior medical supplies has been received by us, 
and ] eainc'stiy trust that the ptM»pl(; ol India will give 
wJiat they can ior relief ol sufliaing and toi lured 
iuimanily in Ciliina." 

Ill uur labl issue, page 7J8, printed what 
Aijulamt* AgiiUis Siiii'dloy wrote from Taiyuanfii, 
ShaiiM Jh-o\mc(‘, Cliiiia, about Liu; urgent need 
loi medical supplies and doctors. ISlie wrote 
to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru also. 

Pro/iLeenug By Railways 

Air. Jamiuidas Alehta, AI L A. (Bombay), 
presiding over the first zonal (Jonlerencc ol 
the All-lndia Kailwaymens Federation last 
month in Calcutta, said : 

“The wt“altli wliicli the luilway woikc; earns is 
scpiaiideicd in irnguling otluT lands. The worker ib 
getting a petty wage*, lias lo do liaid woik and on retire- 
ment bS jici cent ol bis iellow-woikers leiiiain unprovided 
against luluie rweds. Even the mile of a giutuily is 
lilt paid as u iiiatl'i of light. About loin lakhs ot the 
woiktrs aic excliidc'd lioiii the* bcnchl of the provident 
iiiiid wiiile cioic*s go to the shaie of the highei oiLcial. 
J\o jialjoiial tfovernineiit could have tolerated the huge 
diain ol liijlwuys lor a single day." 

Secondary Education Board Bill 

We comnuTiled on the draft of the Bengal 
Secoiiflary Education Board Bill in our last 
isMU*. \Ve are lor it'i total rejection It was 
relerrecl lo tlu‘ ('alcutta liiiiversity for its 
opinion. J'he syndicate of the llniversitj’' 
appointed a committee to consider the Bill 
The commit Lee consisted of English and Indian 
members, the English member being Mr. W^urds- 
w'ortb, who retiied from lh(' Education Depart- 
ment. aftei filling the offic(‘s of professor of 
English, iirmci])al of the Piesidency College and 
Director of Public, Instruction Among the 
Indian members w^as such a veteran education- 
alist as Sir P. C. Kay and tw'o Muhaminadaii 
j>roles.'-!ors. Such a committee has reported 
against the Bill unanimously. The Senate has 
adopted the rejiort of tla* committee imani- 
moiisly III moving the ac plion of the report 
by the Senate Air. Justice t/. C. Biswas said in 
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tlie course ot his effective speech tnai an 
uttciupt had been made in some quarters to 
create the imprebsion that the Umverbity was 
(>pi)()sed to the establishment of a board lor the 
control ol secondary education. But, said he : 

"" 'I'Jidl IS d (JelusHtn winch uughl Lu ne dispillcd at 
mu i‘. i'lic linivttsit> hdb iicvci oppust'd jL aiiiJ dues iioL 
(tppobt* it now, hut whul j| at>ks ioi is a gciiiiim' Uoaid 
Loiicrivt'd on iighi hni's wliuJi wdJ icall) pjoiiiolc the 
jiilcjc^ls ol ^etoiuidt) hdiuuiion jii ihr piovirice, not 
iiicic Jiaiiii wlmh wdl iiicit'ly ( oiiccal IxjilmiJi a lalbc 
'‘xl( nui all llu cJciiionls uJ jrtaiidl douiinatjun, with 
the iiidku-wci^Jil ol coiiijiiiinjl bias ihiown Jii into the 
lldl^AUlll. 

Give us, we say, u body, j( adeitnc in chaiaclci and 
atadeiiiic in outlook, wlijch will not make Secondary 
i'aliKUtion tlie sport ol paiiy p<ibh or cominunal 
jcuioiisirs, but taking a jiist< r and wi view ul its 
lespoiisiblilies, will liinctioii as an ills luiiient ot Uue 
national pio^iess jjijtialiiig its own jioJicy of eduiuiJonal 
udvaiKc in an atinosphcie ul leal In'cduin, unhampered 
by uLilsnit* duialKm ui any iillerioi considciatiuiis, bo 
coiisiiiiiinJ as lo lepicicnt and ii'flocL all \aiiclit.s ol 
(XpiiiMur and toiniiiaiid the liiiqucstjoiiing Lonhdence 
and jAood-will ol tlie (.onnminity as u whole willi bufhcienl 
josoiiires jiJuced ai its di'^posal in no simil oi cliccbc- 
jianii^ tM ojioijiy to enable it to aLtompiish its great tusk 
oi piovidiiig iuigt'i and iuok* vain I edueational oppoiluni- 
ties lor the yuungei geiieralion." 

Historical Records Commission 

The lourteeiith sesbion of tlie Historical 
Jiccords Commishion was lield last month at 
Laliore. It mel “ alter seven yetirs’ oi bus- 
peiided ainniution.” iSir Juilunalh Sarkar, the 
Itresideiit, gave an account ol the very im- 
portant work \Nhicli lias been accompii&hed in 
the interval. Veiy appro])riately juid justly 
he dcbcnbed at auine leiii^th the monuinental 
liiboiirs and achiexemeiit ol Rao Bahadur G. S 
Siirdesai, the doyen of JMaratha hi&torianb. 
Those who know cannot but give due credit to 
Sir Jaduiialh also. He reieried also lo the wc'rk 
done under the auspices of the Tanjab Goveiii- 
iiKiit tiiid til' GuveJiimentb of Gw thor and 
Baioda. “ But Iht outstanding event m Ihe 
discovery of English sources on Aland ha history 
IS the aocpiisitioii of Sir Charles Mulct's 
inanuscnid ijctter-book, 1780-1784 by a scliolar- 
ly Indian Brinet*, Maharaj -Kumar Raghuvir 
Singii, D.Lilt, wlu) IS going to edit it.” 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar added : 

Om* largo biancli of DocccITi histury which was almost 
unknown hcfoie Sir Panduiang S. Pi<*surlcnriix of Goa 
d.fvolcd hiiiibclf to lib expior8:io>n and publication, is the 
Pul liiguf.se lelations with the Maiatha State and ili' 
Mu'liiu picdcccsbor-* (the Sultanates of Ahmadnagar and 
Uijapiir) and the social and icligioiit condition of the 
Mardtlm lace living in Gua lerrituiy. Here a U(‘W world 
has been ojitned to uiir gaze by this scholar, whose 
Unless indusliv and nccuraie ^earning have amplified 'he 
held ol oui knowledge almost heyund belief. May he 
Jong continue to do to. 


“ The Indian National Academy ’* 

An association, named the Indian National 
Academy, with its headquarters at Benares, 
has bcfii proposed to be fomicd with tlie 
lolU)wni{' among its important objects : 

(a) To piuduce a cumpielicnsive auLhorilativc 
hisloiy oi India. 

{0) To kei^p in Loiicli with the piogicss of Indian 
liisiuiiLal leM'jieh, to syiiLlicLise its lesults and to revise 
Indian hisloiy in their light liom Lime to time. 

tc) N'aiih, coJlccLiuu, pieseivation and study of 
the oiigiiiai buuitcs of Indian history. 

{d) To synihcLise studies in various branches and 
aspects ol Indian hisloiy and archaeology and lor the 
piiijmse ul such synllie'^is to aiiange cuiiferences and 
piuviile otluT lacilitus lu sliidents wuiking in the 
dihf'itmi in Ids lor mutual loiisultaLiuu and culialiuralioii. 

tf‘J Study oi Indian gt'ogiapliy, cthnolugy, anthiu- 
pology, IjiiguislK s and also oi Jiidiaii civilizatioiii, cultuic 
and ail. 

It has been pioi)ns(‘d that the workers 
engaged m research in Indian hisloiy belonging 
to dilferent provinces ol liidui may meet in u 
biiiall conleieiice to exchttiige vii'ws about its 
constitution and to inaugurate the proposed 
Indian National Academy. The coiiJeieiice will 
meet at the Blmrata-Alala Mandir, Benares, on 
December 30 and 31, 1937. 

The conveners aie J)r. Hirananda Sasiri, 
Dr. Brabodli Ciiaiidrti Bagchi, A c h a r y a 
Narendra Deva and Jhindit .laychaiidra Narang 
A reception comniiltee has been lormed with 
Dr. Bhagavan Das as ehaiimaii, Seth Srinalli 
Sail as treasurer and Rai Krishna Dasa as 

secretary. The object ol tlie proposed academy 
IS laudable. 

National Trades Union Federation 
Resolutions 

The first resolution passed by ihe National 
Trades Union Federation at ils recent session 
in Calcutta was a veiy important one, like 
many of the other rt*soliilionh. It runs thus : 

1 {a) This FcdtTJlion views with alarm the 

deplorable plight in winch the industrial workers in 

India arc placed on account of ('xtremely low wages, 

long houis of work, Lad housing condilions, lack of 

provision against risks like sickness, old age, unemploy- 
ment, and invalidity. The Fedeiation icgicts the fact that 
the efforts of the Central and Provincial Governments lo 
improve the '' nditions and raise the standard of life of 
the Indian working class have so far been negligible. 

Kb) While recording its conviction that social 
ownership and contrrd of the means of production will 
be the only solution of the economic problem, the Federa- 
tion urges that dining the transition period vigorous 
efforts bhouhi be made lo ameliorate the condition of the 
woiking class. Jt, therefore, suggests to the Government 
and Legislatures in India to undertake the programme of 
l.,aboiir Legislations sldfeii below in the immediate future; 

(f) A scheme of social insurance giving .the workers 
protectiun against the risks of sickness, unemployment, 
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invalidity and old age cnliiely under the control of 
Pu'IjIu Authnritirs; 

(//> licductiim of horns of work to IS hours per 
Week loading cvoniually to 40 hours week without reducing 
wug(-s ; 

Uti^ Legislation for fixing nimimiim living wage 
for all indiistiies n'giilatcd and iiiin giilaled, 

(//’) LrgjsJalnni foi lh»‘ pioU-iUon and general 
inipioNeiiienL of I lie conditions (»f wc^rk and life of workers 
<•mplo^cd in jdantation, docks and oilier occuiialion, 

<i') Abolition Ilf clnld lalioiir under the agi* of 15. 

Some of llic other ivMiliUioiis roliitod to ihc 
iiitmuilioiial eonvrutioii ii iimiliiiji!; hoiiis of tm- 
])loyint‘ijt. tittfidy ttnd pievuiljon ol wn^lage m 
eotil mines, lioiisini; sliim-elearmiee, nrmm; tlio 
( Jovenmu'iil ol liidi:i lo (jiiiekiMi ilie juiee of 
jiidu-'irmljzutioii cif Ihe ("Mmliy, lecoiiiiitKin ol 
triidi imioiis, tiiide disindts, Sm(*-J;iintiU‘M‘ Av:‘r, 
cn'il lilu'j'iie^, and (rtide union unily 

Grnrral Sir Ian Hamilton on Jnpan\\ Aims 

(hnt'ial Sir Itin Ifamiltnti, Viiio i.- now 84 
and who aeeom[iaiiii‘d lh(‘ .laitaiK'-e armies in 
Hie fii'id in Ihdl jif the tini'* r>\ lla* 

.lap'oie^*' war, a<l<lrer-i d lh«‘ lluy;tl 
( 'orimriihon a1 tlu'ii dinni t jii Londnti un ilu* 
Jsl Dedinher la^t 'rhi> is. pari ol wind lie 
said : 

*‘llow nion«.|](uis ji will ''Cein lo |M»''tMIt^ that 
iliioii'ilioiii l‘J')7 the Kuioiieaii niilun'' <'hoiild have been 
rjiiaiii Ibiig lik<' doL'^s om i a Jioik' about >pairi, ivhicdi lias 
mil tlio '-inaileo nilenlion of allowing iNelt lo be gnawed 
bv jii oiilsidei Till-, ai a monn ni wln-n wa ought lo be 
having m.blarv t oiim i-fihoii'- Ik I ween the geiieial slafls 
not of J’lanee and Biilain alone, but Jk tween llio 
gin/'ral sijfis of Euiojk* 'I’lii re an seuoiis things 
iijppening winch d(*inaiid tliul the whole of Europe should 
sUinil togcthci. • 

■‘Hu Ml H AUukli)’' 

“ 'I’he Krnpeioi of Japan is mauhing fioni iln* island 
of ihe Kjsing Siin. Ihs lighteis diink ii]) tin* great livers 
of China. The smoke of then bombs iiiake^ daik the 
an. Ills load is clearly marked IJankow, Hong Kong, 
Singapore, Hhainn, lliiima, Assam, Bengal. That is the 
prospect if nothing is done Mutliing Jess than Euiope 
can definitely hold np that army 

“'^ou may say J am talking lather wildly. But in 
im.'), as Jnspector-CieiiPial of Oveiscas Forc<‘s, I put a 
hngadc on hoard the ship at Singapore. I sailed out 
of sight of land and no one knew wheic I hud gone. In 
the small hours I went liack and ca]ilure<l the island.” 

Sir Ian said that since his day the forlificalions and 
searchlights had been improved out of all recognition, 
hut so had the means of attack. “ For that reason." he 
added, “I have always niged that Timcomalee in 0>lnn, 
and .not Singapore, should have ht cn oiii wartime base.” 

It Will be noticed that Sir Ian observed that 
in order to frustrate Japan’s ambitious plans the 
whole of Europe should stand lo^elher. He 
was completely silent as to what India should 
do to defend hcTself. Yet, as will be pres(‘ntly 
seen, he did not think meanly of the soldierly 
qualities of Indian sepoys. 

14 


Sir Ian Hamilton on Indian Soldiers 

As noted above, Sir Ian Hamilton accom- 
panied the .Tai)anese armies m tlie field in 1904 
at the finie of the Husso-Japanese war and 
sub.sequently wrote A Stuff Offirrfs Srrap-book 
Durimj ihc Ritsso-Jnpam sc TFur. Tn that book, 
vol. 1 , p]). 7-8, he has \\ritti*n ■ 

EvPiy lliinking soldier wlui lus seivcd on our rtcent 
Indian campaigns is awaip llial for the iptiuireiripnt of 
such oppiatinns a good Sikli, Patlian oi Cinkha huttalion 
js morp gpni rally bcrvnpublf ilia a Burish lialialion. 
If. for instance, a noji-eoininis.^i »ii. d <»niici and a dti/i-n 
men an* lequired to p.'cqiic? a iimnnlain I-ip I wo or lliiee 
niiles disiant, until the column lui'^ pa<-s(d. and are then 
to find iheir way hark and follow on wilb the rear guaril, 
no <»ne in his sens(*s 'would semi BmIc-Ii soblicrs 'I'licy 
might loH- their way; they might iiii‘-» a^inably c\liibit a 
prcfeiPiiee for figlilmg and rcf|iiiTj‘ io Ik* exlncatiil , or, 
III some way or anotlici, dceinliiati the anMclus of lli'nr 
gn*n<i.il, even if they did not fiirm the test for a iciru'ttablo 
iiu idcnl dc-patc h bv getting rnt up coiiipli'lcly. For 
ailvance guaids, n ai guards, road-making, niglit fighting, 
f-ioits In lonvoys. and for even thing in fact tlial lakes 
])]are in llicsi* mmintains ext cpt a di'finile atlaek upon a 
dt finite position, the hf’i-l native troop*-, being more in 
touch with naliiie, can giv»* points to the ailibti.illy 
lianied iow'ii*-mcn 'wdio now ioiiii mi huge a pioporlion 
<»I tiiii mill, r do not ignon tin* lorlimalc fail that tlio 
^uniting anil leconnoiliing of llie Hnhsh aiiny has vastly 
impiovcd sjufc the Soiilli Mriean W'.ir Ihit i ven so, we 
remain a lonir wav behind inoi» ]nimili\ nations m 
tlii'C imyiorlanl waiuor ehaiai li ii-lii •« 

All this IS s|iy)poseiJ to b( a si.fj,t, a tiling to bo 
wliispcied with baled bii'alli as if ivmv scyiov did not 
alitadv know wlio does llie roiieh ind dniv woik. and 
wlio, in the long run. does tin hardest fuihling. Nevei- 
Jielcss, rinse vtTv ofliee rs who know will sii and solemnly 
ifiseiibs whetliei oiir best native troop-, wmild, oi would 
not, be f apable of inei-tiiig a Fniofieaii (‘nt'iny ! Why — 
tliPie IS mateiJdl in tin norib of India and in Nt'paiil 
sij {fit lent and fit, iindei gtunl leadeiship, to shake the 
arlifiridl stieiety of Europe t'» its fountlalioiis. if once it 
tlares tamper with that militarism which now alone 
siippJ.'f's It any highu ideal than money and the luxury 
whieli that money can i»urt base. 

Nt) ono need .‘^pccuhilc now whndirr Intlian 
soldiers cfin meet, the b('‘^t European froo]^'? on 
(■(jiial terms. In the Ifi.'-i world wnr they mot 
the l)e.st Europetm troops in Europ(‘iin biittlf- 
fields and proved more than a match for thei 
(hviiis to heavy casuaUies aniong flic Brilisli 
officers of the Indian army, Indian officers liad 
fo ttike their phiec. They provi'd as good 
tiffieers as the British ones 

BiP , fhougli India can jiroduee ))otli good 
jirivates and officers, Europe in general and 
Britain in parlicnhir must be her snviour. 

Sir Tan Hamilton speaks t>n1y of Sikh, 
Gurkha and Pallian soldiers, becinise practically 
other Indians have been demilitarized. 

Fanaticism in Medicine 

As there are fanatics among religionists, 
w^ho believe that theii -isiii is right and abso- 
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liitcly and wholly right and all oilier -isms sivcncss lias something i,o do with people’s 
wholly wrong, so thon* arc nK'dical men wlio (*hojci* of a sysicni Indigenous sysicnis and 
l)eli(‘V(‘ tlial. it is only tludr sysicni of mc'dicinc lioimvopafhy arc preferred by some because of 
wlucli IS scientific and perfectly scienLific an«.i Iheir coniparahvi' inexpensiviaie.ss 
all oilic'r systems unscientific, in(‘nicaeHms and As for antnaonisni to wliai is of Western 


\\ holly wrong The Secretary of the British 
Medical Association seems to belong to the 
class of medical fanatics. In liis reimrt to the 
Council oi the liritish Medical Association on 
his visit to India, 1930-37, that gentleman 
wril('s : 

23. In addilinn to the prnali* piariilioiici llieic arc 
llio Tlakiins and llit* Vaids (ihr prarlihoners of the 
jndiKcnoii‘< ‘.>stcnm ot mcdi(JiR*, Ihiani and \>iiivi"dic), 
wlidsi I lieu* arc al'^o llu* Mj-rallod lionurpatlis, who hiiy 
ihrir dogrres lor a few iiipoo. and (piuiks of all kinds. 
The ( (iinpoimilor Oh^jicnsor) , who been Iraint'd at 
oni' of iho Go\riiJii ( III lio^jutals, atloiiipls lo pradi'^c 
modiciiic ‘‘id(‘ l»y sidu witli tliu cpialihud tsiddiiatc or 
luoMhalo. I( niij‘'l no! Jr foipoUcn lhal many of ihos- 
wlio cpialch 111 scioiihlir rnodiniK* praclisr Ayurvedic 
iiicdi( me as well, ihe dccidiiip; factor as to the thoice 
jn siiine jTisiames l)(*jnji the wish of the palienls. There 
'I*, of eoiirse no le^ial lestiietion whirh jirevents the iin- 
qiialified lioin caiivinfi on some foiiM of so-called medical 
piadice Tlie population penerally is illileiale, ^iiper- 
stitioiis, ipnoiant, and piejiidieed, and consequently unable 
lo iippreeiate ihe ddleienee between the ipialified and 
unqualified. The natural tendency of the people is lo 
wek advice from those wHo prai li^e an indipi'nous j-ystem 
whi(*h is bound up with their lelipimis. faith Coupled 
with this ihi‘ie is the inherent antaponifcfii to si'ieiilihc 
1 'edicine bei aiise of its Wt'stein orjpin, so that the lot 
of some of the pradiiates in ihe Jaiper cities is nol to 
be envicd 

It. is not for US hiymen to dognuitisc on 
wdial system of tiit'dicinc is scientific what 
not, nor is it' for us to siiy wlndlicr any of tin* 
systems iiu*n(K)iic<l hv tlic wntta is riitircly 
scientific or wliolly unscientific Perha])- .ill old 
systems of medieine were jnirtly (‘luinne in tlieir 
origin AVhat we feel is tltat'the writer might 
hint' avoidi'd nlfensivt' remaiks hke so-ealb'd 
liomieojiatlis, wh--' buy tbeir degrees fin* a f(*w 
rupees.” Tliere mav be .'Ome wht» b:i\e (bme 
so — we do not know. But. V’e know thtre are 
a good mai»v who have devoted y(‘ars of study 
to homo opjii.hy in Iioimeoiiatlnc colleges, in 
Tndia, oi al)road, and there arc Imndrcds of 
such -fudents at present. There are some who 
praehso homceopathy after obtaining an allo- 
pathic degree. 

That tlie po])uhitioii generally is illitrrale 
ronl ignorant i.-^ due not a litili' to the rule of 
the rac(‘ to which the writiu' belongs 

It is nol in India alone that the natural 
iendenev of the people* is to favour tluit wdiich 
is hound iij) with their religious faith. Apart 
from tlte «jucstion of the comparath i* efficacious- 
ne«is of diflerent bVstems of medicine, i/n which 
WT are not in a position to iironoimce any 
opinion, comparative expensiveness or incxiiezi- 


origin, thi* remark is not wholly untrue. But 
liomrropatliy js also of AVestern origin. If some 
peo])le are opposed to if, it is not hecause of 
its AA'estern origin 

Medical Problem of Rural India 

The Secretary of the British Medic.al 
Association writc's in his report ; 

6'b Till’ pitaiest difhi iilty jii lieinp expeiiemcd in 
!.ndiieiTip iuodi(f'il iiirii to ])raelise in rural areas. 
These flieas, w'liidi ( oii'^lftiile tlie real India, are prac - 
iicallv witlioiit .in\ smialile oi :id(*qualo medical atten- 
*i.)n, whiNi ibc pruf(*ssion is maiki'div ovcrciowdcd in 
the (jties in M»me iiT-lanrcK to the poinl of starvation. 
1'ioviiu‘ial (bkvtTiiinent’'? Mimii ipnliLit s, and l)l^lllet 
Hoards provide riiial bospjLil'- and dispen^uiies ‘so far 
as tlieir finance's will permit, but the preate^t difticullv 
IS to pel an\ grade ol qiialified piaditioncr to live in 
tlie riiial aicj'^. 'I'lie pay offeied is ot foiiise verv small 
indeed, about Rs 70-100 ptT month, whilst in some ari'as 
Jt IS i*M*n lowci still Jn a few of the more wealthy 
pioMiiees the s\..tem of grant inp a subsidy to a medical 
praelitjoner (piaduaie or lireniiate) js being tried out, 
flic doctor being posted to a crilain dislncl and given 
opportunities foi private piactiit* in the snrroiiiidiiig 
villages. But lieie again the siibsjdv is jnsuffieieut to 
indiiM' praditiomis to joisake the town, (‘veii although 
in the latter thi'y are almost siaiving It must not be 
forgolien that theie are no social amenitie-. in the iiiral 
aims that sanitalion js a thing unknown, and that 
adequate housing areoiumodalioii is not available. The 
cpu'siinn IS nol •adely one of finaiiee, and it is diflitmll 
to suggest a soli lion of tin* piohlem. 

The (jucstion may Tint be solelv one of 
fiminci' bill 1 ^ IS largely, if noi mainly so AVlial 
Ihe Si'crctary lia^ written is a commentary on 
Briti^li rule, tliougli an indirect one 

Schools for Study of ludifrenous 
Systems of Medieine 

Tin* same gentleman writt*s : 

77. There aie al-^o schools snppotled hy llie various 
Provjiirial Goveininenis where vano-i.s sv.stems of 
jndjgenoiis medinne aie taught. Peihaps the largest 
s«ho(»l of ibis dociiplion is at Benares. 1 regret, 
h.iwever, lhal I did not ohlain paitieulars of the curriculum 
adopted in this and similar institutions, nor bad I any 
opportunity to vi.sii aiiv particular school. 

78. These systems have all the weight and authority 
of established religion. In some Provinees funds which 
might Jje iisefulU expended on scienl die mi^dicine are 
lieiug diverted for the establishment of dispensaries 
following Ihe indigenous systems and for the cslabbsh- 
iiumt of schools for the leaching of indigenous systems. 

T\anigraph 77 gives the iinpri'ssion that all 
or alinopt all provincial governments sujiport 
schools for leaching various systems of indi- 
genous medicine. . This is not true. 

Tlie writer admits that he did not obtain 
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parliouhirs of the curriculuni tuloptccl in the 
iiKliftriious nK'dical bchooLs, nor had lie any 
opiKirt unity to vi^it any particular school.” 
Yet ho passi‘s ju<lj>inent. on them ! In his 
o])inioii money spent on thoM* bchoola and on 
dispeiLsaries following the miliji.enous systems 
re]iresents so miieh wasti*. Vet even some non- 
Jndians think othi'rwise. Major D (hahara 
Pole, lo whom we are indel)i(sl and grateful for 
a eoiiy ot the British Medieal Association 
secretary’s report, has written to us that his 
A\ife and he can hear it ness to somi' excellent 
work heinp, done by some of these institutions 
111 Uclhi. 

Anniversary Number of Calcutta 
Municipal Gazette 

The thirteenth anniviMsary number of The 
Cdlriftia MumrtpiU (iuztiic is a sumptuous and 
usclul jiiiblication. The special Sir J. C Bose 
supph'inent adds to its value and attraction. 

The Mission lo f^epers 

Vi'c havi' n‘C(‘ived a copy of tlu' (>3rd year’s 
rejiort of the ]\Iission to Lepers. Witliout des- 
cribing the treatment followed in the Mission’s 
Homes, it mentions the results obtained in the 
7,000 cases tr(‘al(‘(l there No instance is re- 
corded of a complete cure. The nuniluT of 
inuoli imiiroved cases was 2,670, and of those 
slightly improved 2,361. The disea^^e got worse 
in 438 cases. Those who left or died numbered 
1,356 

Emphasis is laid in the report on the ]>sv- 
ehological fiictor as an essential element in tlic 
treatment of the di^^ease. 

** Pnhaps in nc» oilier (hseiisc do llie materia] ami 
II on- mat or ial eleinenls mi inlei ad and haM their repenii*'- 
siojti upon one anoilier. The lepra baeilln- ha*^ i!s lied 
friend in that soe'di aUilude whieJi inaki*s the Melini feel 
himself an outcast. And the lanpo of ihe doci<us’ driig^ 
has its most fiolerit ally in tlu* buiidint; up of a faith 
in an over-ndin" (hid who, in spile of evtiy appearance 
to iJie contrary, ean yet lie counted on as j;ond and 
allwise.” 

Tlie Mission has cleared 6,000 acres of 
virgin forest in the Central Provinces to op(*n ti 
settlement for the after-ean* of arrested cases. 
The importance of this new develoiuncnt will lie 
understood from the following passage of tlic 
rejiort : 

“ Leprosy ean no longer maintain the iinenviahhs 
reputation of being an altogether relenlles'-, untiratable 
disease. On the other hand, lliough treatment (widely 
conceived and well executed) ran un many cases airest 
and drive liark the onslaught of the disease, and ran 
render the infective case non-infective, there is unhappdy 
evidence that patients who have known the joy of seeing 
their symptoms disappear, watqji with distress their 
reappearance, nearly always after they have had to return 
to conditions of poverty, stress, and under-nourishment. 


Sociological piolilems are kmt into the very fibre of iho 
medical prohleiut} atlacliing to the Irealincnt and pre- 
vention of Icpiosy. This new s( heme i*, calculated to 
give rx-paticnls a stake jii the luiul, a healthy occupa- 
tion earned on under s^mpallictic oMTsiglu, and such 
noees^al> support as iiia\ he leipiired until the settler 
has wciii for himself rcsourci's fiu* limes of diflieiilty. 
Elleclive social rehahilitalion lor the e\-pulicnl is almost 
as important in the lepiosy woikei's task Us in direct 
medical treatnii nt." 

Sir /. C\ Bose's Donation of One Lakh 
for Bihar Temperance Work 

Lady Abahi Bum* has announct'd varituis 
tionations made by her hn^l^anil Sir .1 C". Bom', 
aggrt‘g{iting three liikh^ and seventy-nno 
tliousan<l nijiees, of winch one lakh is to be 
devoted to temperance woik in Ibliar For the 
l)re‘-ent. it is to be made' over to Babu Bajendra 
Prasad. It has been given to pronioie inter- 
provincuil amity, 'niere is perhaps no other 
])revious donation like this for such an object. 

I.ady Abala Bose has betai hastening to give 
effect to h(‘r husband’s desires 

President Vithalbhai Patel's Will and 
“ Vithalnagar " 

TIow happy would it have been if the heirs 
or trustees or exeeutors of President Vithalbhai 
Pati'l’s will had sluiwn similar zeal to give 
effect to his wishes with the money loft by him. 
But people are going unintentionally to mock 
him by calling the' (i‘n)])orary lown at Harifmra 
for th(’ coming (’ongre<s session Vithalnagar 
\\hiU‘ his ^Mshes nanain unfulfilled — we will not 
guess for what reasons 

Lord Brabourne Announces Government 
Policy 

In the course of a s]>eeeh addressed to 
British men of business but inojmt fur a wider 
public Luid Braliournc, th(‘ Governor of Bengal, 
lias amiounccd lliai iiohtical prisoners are not 
to be released before the cxi)iration of their 
terms of imprisonment, execjit as a inattei uf 
elemeney in some cases, and that all the rc- 
firessive laws will remain unrc])eal(‘d in order to 
tackle tc*rrorism in case there is any rccrudes- 
eence of it lie lias not said that these 
decisions have been reached by his ministers or 
in consultation with them. In tlic provinces 
goveriK'd hy Congress nuiustrios, the governors^ 
iieitlicr determine nor announce policies — ^they 
arc ** constitutional governors.” As the Govern- 
ment of India Act is meant for the whole 
country", it cannot be that (he governor of 
Bengal’s position and y acts arc different from 
those of them who arc “ constitutional gover- 
nors.” Would the Congress ministries have 
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tolerated announccmcnls like those made by 
Lord Braboiiriio, if made by the governors of 
their jirovinces ? 

Bengal jiulitieal prisoners, whether in the 
country" or in the Andamans, have been ho])jng 
for release, as an ordinary" consequence of the 
grant of st'lf-government in the form ot jirovin- 
cial autonomy, if it be the real thing. Tlii'V 
ai(‘ to be disappointed. The efieet. on their 
niJinls and the public mind can be easily guessed. 

J)o political discontent and la\v-abidingne>s 
go tog('llier ? 

l.ord Biaiiourne’s announcemeut is unfor- 
tunate 111 the i)r(‘M‘nt stale of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
h<‘ailh Wv do not know if Sir .lohn Anderson 
ga.ve Mahatmaji any a^.'-iirance regarding the 
r(‘lease of j)oliti('al [iiJr’onei^ In any case F.ord 
Brabourne is jmi bmind by the vu'ws or assur- 
aiic(s of his pudeces^ors 

Communal Division of Calcutta 
Corporation Jobs 

"rin* (’aliutta Corporation lit a ri'cent 
nieelmg, alter a iull dress debate, adopted a 
re^cliit loll (liiecluig the Servir'C'* C'oiiimitt(*e and 
the Chiel I’Xi'cutive Olhcei that lor the next 
thn‘e yeais iiify should uiakt‘ aiipointments in 
f'U(‘h a \say a- to eiiMivi' that not less than 
20 ]M'r cent of tlie vacaiicje-; aie givt-ii to 
r>e]i'iai(<‘ MahoiiK'dans, o per cent to liackuard 
ela^-e-. and 2 \ per cent to other nunoi ity 
coinmunilK's 

W (' ai(‘ wholly oj>])om ‘(1 to any conmiunal 
(livi-iou of jobs Appointments sliould Pe given 
to tin* tittesl cainlidale" irresjK'ctive of cnnal or 
c.isli' Tlii^ would make for tlu' i)rogre^s and 
etlicieiicv of miininty c(»muiuuities aNo But 
(lov«'rnment ha\iijg, for jainiiig jioliticad ob- 
jia-i-', made ‘-pi-cial pi’oMsions lor Mu'^alman 
and (rtlurs, tluv demand ‘■imilar JavountiMii on 
th(‘ j)ail of loca' bodies also 

111 tlu‘ c('!.vse oi ilic debat'* the Chief J’lxe- 
eiilive ( )liii‘er made a statement of appomtinent'5 
made in tlie -everal departmi'nls of the Cc'i’po- 
rahon from 1-1-33 to 30-11-37. 


^ ( .11 

iiii.li 

no «il 

'ii'iiij 

lolu) 

)OI ,11 \ 
nil ii] 
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62 
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97 
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30 
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77 
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51 
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84 

l-'l .37 to 
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215 

19 

221 

54 

436 
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'61 

151 

ui: 

319 

1,981 

473 


20.2 

p. 0. 

26.2 p. 

c. 

24.2 p 

. c. 


Idiese figures show that IMuhammadans 
had no real grievance. But perhaps they 


wanted to make assurance doubly sure by 
securing i\ definite concession and to make it 
the starting-point for fresh demands Rome 
Muhammadans wanted to have th(^ concession 
not for Bi'iigali Muhammadans only but for all 
Muhammadans ! 

It should be borne in mind tliat Muham- 
madans are not 25 jier cent of the population 
of Calcutta and that they do not pay 25 per 
cent of lh(‘ total mumei]ial rales jiaid by 
Calcutta rale-payers 

Opening of the Fcdeial Court 

The Fed(‘ral (k»urt, wdiieh was opemal last 
montli in Delhi, wall [dav an important part in 
the eonstitiitiomd evolutjon of the country It 
IS a ei'iitral judicature wdiose juiisdictiou wall 
extend over all the provinces Its functions 
will b(‘ diffenmt from those of the High (knirts. 
It wall adjudicate bctwa'iai provinces, .states 
and govtaaunents, not lietwa'cn individuals and 
corporations Sir B L Mitba*, tlie Advoeatc- 
Gtaieral, ])omted out in his spi‘ech at the in- 
augiual st“=‘Sion that “ for the fimt t.ime Die 
rule of law' has been exli‘nd(‘d over iuler-]>ro- 
vineial disjmtes, which liitluaMo had been 
subjf‘er to exeeuiive di'termination ” 

Labour Sliinihl Live and Let Live 

In tlii‘ course ol a H‘ceni ^l)l ech uiadi' at 
Cawnpori* liy Bandit (lovmd P>allabU Bant, the 
U B Brime ^Minister, he made the wise oliser- 
vation tliat wdiile the ]jv<‘s ol the labouna'S 
should be made hajipy, the, mills had to be 
ki*i)t g(*ing. And tliis tluy could’ only do if 
Dieir exiiense^ ware wathin tluar incomes.” 

The Indian Womens University 

In 103(>-37 Die olTice.'^ of the Indian AVomen^s 
llniv(‘’*sit.y waTC Iransfiaaaal fnau Boon a to 
Bombay The I'liiv* rsity and its Bombay 
college are now^ housed m Dieir owm buildings. 
The Bombay Government has done the right 
thing l)y granting to this very deserving insti- 
tution Rb 50,000 for building purposes. 

Our homage to Brof. D. K Karve, the 
founder and Viee-Chaneellor of the University, 
Avho, more than anybody else, has struggled 
tlirougli various turns of fortune and brought it 
its present condition 

America Calculating in its Isolation ? 

News Review is re.siumsible for the state- 
ment that the U. S. A. AVar Office has prepared 
a memorandum for President Roosevelt in 
w'hich it has been • estimated that a war with 
Japan would cost that republic at least 
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50,000,000,000 dollars or ton thousand million 
pounds sterling in direct ox])onsc. According 1o 
that paper, it has boon coinputeil by statisti- 
cians that it would take more than 5,000 years 
of imjfitablc trade with Cliina to recover the 
cost. 

And so how can America help China by 
fighting Japan ? 

But could not all Ihe big powers combined, 
could not at least lima' of the Ing powers — 
Britain, France and IT. P. A. — coinlaned, have 
prevented th(* invasion of (-hina without, fight- 
ing, bv taking up a strong attitude ? 

Tlie American calculation takes it for 
granted that Japan is financially in a position 
to contimu’ a very co.-^tly war for a suflicienlly 
long time in be a))le to compel Ann nea t«> 
s])(‘nd the astronomical sum menliouf'd It is 
(liought to be common knowledge that Japan 
not in su(h a jKisition 

frfiy Japan Has Called a Halt 

The Jai)auese military leader in command 
of the army of mvasioii in C‘liina has assigned 
'<oine reasons for giving (Mining Kai-shek some 
time to consider N\liether he will surrender 
jieacefully. Japan does not want to shctl blood 
uniieccssaiily ! 

But. tlie Japanese leader also says that it 
has bi'coine very cold ami the end of the year 
is approaching Bui -.ujipo.se Jaiiaiuw 

otliceis and men hav< got warm coats and 
bhmkt'ls and tents and suli^limljal nourishing 
food. \^hy sliould cold stand m their way V 

lor the aiiproachiiig end ot the year, it 
vVMs the (-hristian yc‘ar that was coming to an 
1 . 11 ( 1 , an end said to pioclnim loi (Jiristians 
j»eace on earth and goodwill among men Do 
the Buddhist, Confuciaii or Shinto years also 
end now and do they al^o juofc’.ss to ])j-oduce a 
i)acifii‘ nif*od of mind at their close 

IVrhaiis the real reason for crying hall lies 
111 tlie otlicr words uttered by the Japttnes(' 
general, viz., that hi< men are fatigued and his 
army requires to be reorganized. 

It IS possible Jaji.an is alrt'ady fiading the 
pinch. Americans and Britain's belated strong 
jioLes and attitude may also have made Japan 
Honuwvhat sober. Sovi(?t Itussia, too, has pro- 
posed to h(*lp China on certain conditions. 

All-India Industries Department 

In opening the All-India Industries Con- 
ference last month in Lahore the Hon'blc Sir 
Mohammad Zafrullah Khan, commerce member 
of the Government of India, referred in his 
speech to middle-class unemployment, indus- 


trial surveys, the oil seed industry, the glass 
manufacturing industry and the industrial re- 
search l)iireau. The si»eccli was of a colourless 
description — ncitliev oi)lmiistic and encouraging, 
nor pessimistic and dcjin'smig. 

Did Buddhism Causr India’' s Downfall ? 

Komi mm^r, Di r. 18. 

The tiortnne of “ ahinis.i 'while it r.U'^ed lTin<hislhan 
lo spinliidl glory conlribiileil lamely to ils poiiiieal dealh, 
olw'rved Dr. JJ S. Moont* llo* Tliinhi Sahlui h ader, 
]iiesi(iiii^ over the Mahru^htia lliiithi Dhaniia Parishail 
(atnfercnce which commenc* d hen today. He added that 
the rull of noii-violerice ‘'jireiid h> niiildhi''Tii was tlie 
eliief laiiM'* foi India’s j»(diliral d wnf.dl. 

Tl<* said. “ WV iniisl now aec«‘pl lh» \ edn cull ot 
militarism and realism.” 

He icf<‘ried at leiiplh to tin* < asie s\‘-leiii who li, he 
said, had instifn d itself hy re^'simj; ih,. pi o*,! j\ | isinp 
pressure nl T'-lam and pi event mj! the d«*striielion of 
Vedie nilliire. 

(lamcliidinp: he apyiealed foi niiirv helwei'ii ( astes 
and iiiiied the le-eslahlishmeiit rif Vedn Dh.iiiiia. 

It cannot lu' said olV-haiid wiiat uuiitib/ 

caus(‘il the jiolilieal dow'iilall of lialia Some 
may ailnbutc it to B>uddlii''m, some to Ihe 

cji^lo systcaii, soiiui to ol her <‘au'-i"s Beihaps 
all lilt'll' lay at Hk* tool of (lie degeneration 
which brought about the ]»o]di(*al dow'iifall of 
India 

W(' sliall not sa\ .Mnyllnng on tli(‘ Vedie 

(ult and culture iiiid N'eiin dliauna, hi cau>e w'c 
do not know^ what exactly i^ nc'anl bv those 
exj .ressions 

Till' r(‘!ahon.' ni whieli e.isi'* ^(amk to ]iro- 
selylizaiion i'*! a laige (luc'^tion. While the 

ea^t(‘ sv.^Umu has to a meal- extent pri‘V(‘nfed 
(he eniivt'i-ion of higliei ea'*’te ])tople to non- 
Hindu i iitlis, il lia- made il somewdiat easy 
for tlioM' faiths to eonvett pi'i'sons belonging to 
the lowi'r cacti's. Most Muhammadan and 
Christian convert.^ or rlnar ance>ii)rs w'crt' 
]>ers(ms belonging to lli*‘ d(‘])resst*d classes and 
untouchable-' among Hindis 

I 'lilt y between castes is jiossilile, if cijuality 
of Mieial status bctw(‘en castes is establisln'd 
Jhit is it not an essential feature of caste that 
some castes are lower and ^ome higher ? And 
there is some kind or (l(*gree untonehabihty 
W'hieh affects all castes and suli-castes Even 
some sections and sub-sections of Brahmans do 
not intt'rdme and intermarry. 

Indigenous Resources of Drugs and 
Medicines 

Last month an exhil'ii. n of drugs and 
medical aiipliances w^as organized in connection 
wdth the sixth annual re-union of the past and 
present students of the Carmichael Medical 
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College. Mr. Ssinat Kumar Ray Chowdhury, 
tlie Mayor of Galeutia, uixmcd the exhibition. 

The JMa\or expi the hope* tliat jiwlilic-spirilod 
aniJ cut (Tp rising youiif; men in the iin'ihcal line would 
take up llie woik «d invcsiiyaling into the iiidiRenous 
rcsfuiiees so far us diiifis and iiiedieincs weie ronctrned 
and make the results of their investigations widely known 
'in a hook form in the intrTCsis of ilic advariceiiieiit of the 
cause of medical hcieiice in this country. 

Oil K)ine ])nvioiis (icciiyioii^ tilso the Mayor 
of Calcutta cxpn^sc<l the same lu»pc. Some 
otlicr Icathijp: men of Iiidui hav(' expressed a 
isinijliir liope It is a huidahle hoiie. But it 
scents tliat they are imt siifrn-ieiitly up-to-date 
as rep,anls the i)il)lio»i*:i])hy of the subject. Wc 
luijie they have not hcaid of the existence of a 
monuinenta^ work m four volumes, named 
Indian dn'ival Plants, with four lioxi'S vif more 
11 tail a thousand plates For, if tliey liave 
hi‘ard of Jt, il would lietrav lamentable lack 
of appreciation of an excellent work not to 
mention it. Ji. was prepared aftt'r years of 
labour and at the expemlituie of thousands of 
ruiiees Tlu‘ authors ol iho first edition were 
the lat(‘ Major D. Basu, I.AI R., the late 
Lt.-( 'oloii(‘l K B. Kirlikar, I.M.S , and an 
Indian 1 (\ S, who also is dead For the 

second edition the work has been thoroughly 
revised and in ^reat part re-written and broupht 
ui)-to-date bv Fatlier Blatter, R.J , Father 
Ciiius, RJ., and Dr. Mhaskar. 

'That which the JVIaynr hoped some young 
doctors would do, has lieen dou* to a very 
large extent already. Let (hose of our young 
medieal graduates who have a (astt* and 
eajiaeily for such work take advantfige of 
Indian Mfdirinal Plants, Major B. D BasiTs 
VHnjninn opus, put ils statements to the test, 
anti add to il. For it* is not. final and e.ihaus- 
ti\e— no sLieli work can be. 

Protest Mevlings Against Secondary 
Education Bill 

>‘u)test meetings against the Secondary 
Education Board Bill have been a]read> held in 
C'aleulta and the mofussil. Eminent educa- 
tionists like Sir Nilratan Sircar and Sir P. C. 
Ray and distinguished jirofcbsors like Dr. P* 
Banerjt'a, M.L.A , Mr. J. R. Banerji, Sj. 
Nripendra C'handra Banerji and others have 
taken part m them. They have all condemned 
tlie Bill, not finding a single redeeming feature 
in it. Similar jirotest meetings should be held 
all over the* eountrv. 

If the Bill be not withdrawn in the mean- 
time, a resolution should be fiasseel. in the next 
session of the Bengal Provin* iai C'onfcrence to 
be held this month at Bislmuimr. 


Menace to Local Bodies^ Finances 

In a Circular letter addressed to the local 
bodies in the Province thiough the Divisional 
Commissioners, the Government of Bengal state 
that any tax, fine, penalty or other sum of 
whiiiever nature realized by a local body 
through a Magistrate, Court, or Government 
Office*!*, will, with the introduction of Part III 
of the Government of India Act., 1935, form 
jiarl. of tlu* revenues of llu* Proviiieiiil Govern- 
ment. As this will be the ease in all provinces, 
perhaps other provincial governments al^o are 
moving in tlu* matter 

Part III of the Go' •■rnnirnt of Tndia Act lias been 
bronchi into opeiulion with effect iioni ihe 1st of April, 
19.17, and tlie adaptations made jn the various Cfntral 
and Piovineial Acts have also taken cffeel from that dale. 
Il has, h<»W"ever, been provided in parugrapli 4 of the 
India and Biiiina (Temporary Provisions) Order, 19.S7, 
that any tax, fine, [lenalty, etc., hitherto roali/ed by and 
credited to, any local fund nr other fund shall, during 
the two fmancial years next following the tonimenceincnt 
of the said part llf, contimu* to he so cicditeil and shall 
not, during tlioM* >ears, he deemed to be a part of the 
jevenue*^ of the J’rovmee.'* 

“After the expiry of the period of two years,” 
ronliniies the Government, “referred to m the India and 
Buima (T(*mpoiary Provisions) Order, 19.S7, llie hnaneca 
of the local bodies in this Province will ihe seriously 
affeeled us a result of the adaplulions made in the various 
At ts. 

If tlie C'ongress ministries tnid the A. I C C\ 
are doing anything in tlie matler, jierhtiits they 
will take the i>ablie into their eoiiQdenee. 

The Viceroy on Federation Problems 

Cn the 20th December last H. E. Lord’ 
Linlilligow delivered an address U) the Asso- 
ciated ('liambers of Commerce, reviewing thjjre- 
in the working of IIk* scheme of irroviuoial 
autonomy and referring to the (|ueslion of tho 
introduction of the federal part oi tin* (Jovern- 
ment of India Act of 1935 As regard*^ federa- 
tion the Viceroy said : 

“When T spoke to you a year ago I said that in my 
judgment Federation was not remote. I have spared no 
effurt in the peiiod whicii has since elapsed for the 
solution of the problems inlieienl ;in the establishment 
of a Federation. These problems can never, in their 
nature, be simple. However great our anxtcly (and none 
can he greater than mine and that of the Secretary of 
.State) to achieve at the earliest possible moment the 
ciiiniinatirm of the scheme embodied in the Act, by the 
placing on the Indian constitutional edifice of which 
provincial aiilonorny is the first and essential stage, of 
the coping-stone of Federation, it would be foolish to riisiL 
ahead without taking all possilde pains for the preliminary 
eluridalion of the various piublems whirh present them- 
selves. \ou can rely on me to urge forwaid with all 
the energy and all the personal interest which I have in 
me the completion of the scheme,” 

Indians do not want that tho Government 
should “ rush ahead.” They w^ant the postpone- 
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aiiont of llio Government sicheine of federation 
sina die. 

Journalistic Condescension 

The Amnia Bazar Patiika printed on iIk* 
leader page of its issue for December 5 last, 
town edition, an article on " The Hero as 
Sci(‘ntist” by llamananda Glia(t(‘rj(‘e. The 
writer did not contribute it to that iiajier. It 
w’a^ lifted by our eontf'inporary from Tlir 
Modern Review without acknowdcdgmiait, as an 
net of great condescension. 

The Oriental Conjcrencc At Trivandrum 

Tmv\Nn«UM, Du. 20. 

“ l\la\ oiir chdldi skip kr illusirioiis and may lliere 
li(- iMi rivaliv (»i kdired ns wilk ikis kiMotic 

Jn^^»(alif)n jn Sariskul. ikc Makaraia of Tra\anMirc 
(’oncliidr«l today ki*^ spreck oprnin** tin* n nik sr'ssmn ol 
lh(* AIM mil j Oiirrual (.onicicm r. 

Dj. r. W. I’JioiMds, in Ills pirsidt'nlul addrt*ss. haid 
ikaL lln‘ rorifrirnri* liad lo tonenve <»f tin* liisioncjl 
l•vol|llJo^ of India a*- a wkol<\ 'I'liry mifikl ronlomplati* 
tin* (i\ili/alion of India a kiij;!' movinj' mass of tkoii}ikt 
and n-ajic, iiifoiisrly ( onreniralcd on j fiiioat ninnker of 
diflfTciitiali’d ninli'i, but <*iiinosk<*d witk tkieads Jinking' 
tkoin in a manifold and partU capu<.u)Ub comploxily witii 
om* anolkiM. 

'lln* Indian, partly by n*a=on of ikc roniplexih of 
km -.Ml lal rondilion« d'- w* 11 as ikroufik dobbcialo niltna- 
tion of ](.‘ik*rliori. had boen inon* of j tkiiiktT than otli< r 
mrii Tins vaM lomplox ciiltnic of India ( ould not bo 
duly rxprmtidod lyitlioiil ampliluution ol the prinnplos 
<»f Oiii'nlal srioncf. 

111. Thomas paid a inkiilf* !o ikr throat work doiio by 
Tiavanrnn- foi Orirulal loaiiiiii" and also tlu* pmgjossivc 
administration of llic Slate, wliii k wa<; now equipped with 
pradieally every inodiTii nit^aii of eivil widfaie. — A P. 

The Primate of England\s Christmas 
Message 

The daily press contains a host of Christmas 
new’s, messages and eonniK nts. Tin* message 
liroiidcast by the Archbishoj^ of Canterbury 
call> u]ion the C'hnstian iiidividutil al home to 
bi'ar wdtness to Christianity “-openly and 
’Courageously.” He further asked “ wdio could 
tliink without a sicktmiiig of the heart of the 
apiialling slaughter and the suffering and mani- 
fold misery brought by war to Spain and 
China ” Ho urged on the individual the im- 
portance of an imparfial examination of the 
underlying causes of discontent in order that 
justice might he done. Public opinion, which 
ultimately sw^ayed policy, w^as createrl only by 
the feelings and judgments of individual men 
and wTOTien. 

Tliat Dr. Lang was sincere at heart 
when he broadcast the above call to the Britisli 
public cannot be doubted. Bu[ whether he 
liimself believes that his appeal will be listened 


to ill all sincerity by tlie members of liis fold 
is open to question If lie does believe in the 
strength of the Christian h'aven in the British 
race, tlien the follow'ing luwvs items app(*armg in 
the jiost-Chnstmas issues of the Inrlian piqiprs 
sliould provide much food for tliought for him 
and other sincere Cliristians. 

The first mwvs item is the following : 

liiiiknow, D('(’. 2.}. 

The Ckarbagli Railway sialmii was the centre of 
gieat sensation last night when a paity of slmlents fiom 
].ako]i‘, It is alJegeil, were fore'klv ejei led from llie eoni- 
pailmciil tlicy occupied by M*veial Ib ill'll! ^obbei.s lo 
make loom for a few troops who weie travelling by llic 
same train. 

li lianspii'*? a Hockey team of ike ].,akore Meilieal 
(^lllege wkn h is on loin was leaving kisl night lor 
Reiiao's 1)Y Paieels Express. Memkei'? ol ike It'ani 
oei'upied a eompailmeiU when Mime tioojis eaim* and 
a-^ked ikem lo vaeale it. The students lefiised lo do so, 
win reiipon a Biilisk soldier who .qipeared to lie in 
fkaige, gave ike students the option of leaving ike eom- 
parlnit'tit ot being “thrown away." Having already 
hi tiled themselves lornfortubly jn the i omparlmeni the 
shideiils refused to leav''*, wkeiiMipon the troops it i» 
alleged, lliiew the luggage of the •students fiorii the eom- 
pailment. and some sliidiiil'i who still leliised to JniiJ^e 
ironi ikeii scats, wire also fon ikly elected 

The solditTs iiderrud ti) were iitesumably 
Clinstians tmd tlti‘ occurrence took pliice on Iln‘ 
Christmas Eve. That Wwy (■ri‘at(‘d tl)i< lu'eaeli 
of “peace” wilh great “goodwill” there c.an 
be no doubt Oiu* wondeq-j; what. i1h‘ Britisli 
])ress n‘ports w'ould liavt' been if tli(‘y liiid been 
Na:*i or Pascist legionnaires lieliaving in this 
manner in th(‘ si‘ason of peace and gootlwill. 

Tlu‘ s(‘cond l)it of n(‘W.s ii- part of u High 
Court judgment, invoh ing r(‘n*5nre on the 
ke(‘]K‘rs of law’^ an<l order m this benighted 
country. 

Lahore, Dec. 22. 

Kiioo was cliaiged in rk« cunri of the leained .Sessions 
Judge of Kawaljiinfli with the innider of a constable 
named Mohammad Ismail and with cmising giievou^ liiirt 
lo one Rhagat Singh. The learned Sessions Jndge 
finding Kiroo guilt) of miirdei and of causing grievous 
hurl, sentenced kirn to tiarisportation foi Ide under ser- 
Uon .M)2, and to IK monlirs iigoroiis Jmpii son meat under 
seelion 326 c’f the Indian IVnal Code. 

Story of tiil Caije 

In the Military lines al Rawalpindi there is a eollee 
shop. Kiroo was tlic Chowkidar. On the night of the 
9lh April, 19.37, a burglary took plaec at the shop and 
certain artu^ s and cash were alleged to have been stolen. 
Al about 9 o'clock on the morning of the lOlli, the 
police airived to investigate the liurglary. Kiroo was 
siisperled anil examined. It is alleged that he confessed 
to lihagat Singh, the manager of the shop, and offering 
lo prtJthire the stolen property, he took Bhagat Singh 
and another, with the police following, to a ‘kothri’: 
but no stolen property was concealed there; he then 
look the party to a platform n* u to a tailor's shop. 
There was a suitcase upon that pi 'orm. Ktoo and the 
constable Mohammad Ismail, wliu lias been killed, went 
on the platform; Kiroo then opened the box with a key, 
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took a knife out of the box, and stabbed the constable 
an the stomach. He also struck Bhagat Singh under the 
arm, and then plunged the knife into his own body in- 
flicting upon himself a •scrious injury in the region of 
the stomach. The constable died as a lesult of the wound, 
Bhagat Singh and Kiioo recovered. 

The learned Sessions Judge in liia judgment makes 
giave cuiiiments on the conduct of the police in this case, 
lie says that they suppressed material evidence, and that 
the witni’cses for the crown lied as to the conduct of the 
polioe towards the accused. 

In this case i^iroo has been extremely fortunate; he 
was able to call Pipe Major Stewart of the Argyll and 
Sutherland Eliglilunders as a defence witness. 

It appears therefore that Pipe Major .‘'icwarl at 
9 o’clock saw Kiroo being beaten by the police. lie 
protested anrl left disgusted. Lulei on he returned 
lielwecn 2 and o’clock in the afternoon. The “inter- 
rogation” ol the iinloriiiiiate Kiroo was still going on, 
and, as Pipf* Majoi Slewar said, lie was being lieaten 
vci\ merciless V. It is a fair inference that f<^r inost of 
tho lime 0 am. and p.ni. this “interrogation” 

had ( l•lllllllTed. 

TIuie « aiiiiot In .inv crilidsin of Pipe Major Stewart’s 
evideiue. The leunied Sessions judge says that “it 
would si-em that tin areiised had been so bullied and 
ill-iii'ali d bv ilo j)ol ce that he was idling to conduct 
aii\ pait\ aiiywlicie iii tlu* liopf <d being able to escape 
e\en leiiijM»iaiil> liom the ill-lieatmcnl.” 

\Ve aic “uljshed that the knife which, undci the 
ciu uiiisiaiit e^. wr consider KIkkj to have been fortunate 
to liavc loumi, was used b> him in the e\liemily ol Ins 
di'spaii, and iti thi belief that the oid> w'ay to fiec liiin- 
self from llie iriUdeialdi* pi rseculioii to which he was 
being siib|c(t<'d was lo j o his perseculois. Ills slate of 
mind iii.iy well he gaiigeil by the fact that he attempted 
to kill hiniMdl lathei than coriLinuc lo be lidt to the 
lendei meitic'* ol those oflims id just ei*. 

Ill our opinion the facts disclosed in his judgment 
and bv the evidence g'\e to Kiroo the nn>sl peifect rea'^on 
for idyrng upon self-d< fence that we have eV'*i seen. 

jfe was jiisiiheil- if e\er a man was lusiified — ^in 
iisin^ any wtajion lir ( ould obtain to ihdend hiniseff. 
Cases are not unkii(»wii, and re within oiir own 
knowledge, wlieie pel suns iiu\e di(*d under this type of 
“ imesiig, 'll 1011 .” Ill this case, as we have already pointed 
out, Kiioo had been so bnilally treated that he pretcried 
death to life. 

\\ disagif with the learned Sessions Jiulge when 
he finds that a light of self-defence has not been (‘Sta- 
blished. SuUi a right has been overwhelmingly pioved 
in this ras<' It is unfoi innate that such a right, under 
circumsIiiTices such as these, (annot he exercised more 
frequendy , it might have u more salutary effect than the 
protests of this Couit in making those responsible for the 
disriphne and conduct of the police in the investigation 
of crime take more rigorous steps lo slop such cruel and 
cowardly praclic*es Litabes oursj. 

It js <dteii conttnded in this Court that the “interro- 
gation ” of suspects m this Piovincc in the manner pioved 
jn this case i^ frequently employed. The fact that torture 
was used openly ].i this case appears to us to give some 
foundation for this grave charge, and is a most serious 
criticism of those whose duty it is to see that the police 
carry out investigations in accordance with law. Tnough 
we have in this court had to comment on this practice 
where it has been proved, the difficulty of proving such 
offences is extreme. Few believe the statement of an 
accused person that he has been tourtured or in general, 
his witnesses, it he can obtain any, and it is notorious 
that there are several methods of torture whiali do not 


leave any trace. ... It is a disgrace to the police force, 
and a dangerous obstacle to the administration of justice 
which it brings into open contempt [italics ours]. 

It cannot be contended that the perpetra- 
tors of this inhuman piece of torture being 
Indians they are the only ones to blame. The 
High Court judgment throws the onus of tlic 
blame on the officials whose duty it js to see 
that tlio police carry out their investigations 
in aeeonianeo with law. 

We have a Calcutta Iligli Court judgment 
to Ihe effect that “ The Police is the Govern- 
ment ” and, as such, above till criticism. 
Further, if this w'cre not sufficient, wo have the 
yearly spectacle in every jirovincc of the ])ro- 
vincial G()\'ernor going into ecstasies over the 
wonderful and spotless record of work of the 
police force. 

If His fii’iice llic Arcliliishoi) of CMiitcrburv 
did read the Indian-nwiu‘d iMigljsli pai^Ts of 
this country, we have no doubt he would soon 
be convinced that Chrisiieniiy — like the long- 
wave section of tlio R R C — stops short east 
of Suez Cu tlu' other hand if tin* Clinstians 
of Hntain really acted in the sjurit of the 
m(‘ssage of Dr. Lang, instead i)f taking th() 
much easier course of swallowing whatever was 
ladled out to them by tho‘^(‘ of tluMr own country- 
men ’wlio liMVc liecn put. m chaigf* lh(Ti‘ would 
be miicli less du^contcMit. con.^rquent on in- 
.luslice, in this world. 

K N. C. 

An Appeal from China 

Tlie following letliT wa«5 written by General 
Chu Teh of tlie ( 'liinese Eighth Route Army to 
Pandit Jawalinrlal Nehru : ^ 

Gi:NEH\L llK\DQrARTERS- 
Eighth Rouu* Army, 
Shansi, China. 

Nov. 26. 

Dear Mr. Nrhrii, 

Wc here m China have read in news dispatches that 
YOU called mass meclingfl in a number of Indian cities 
in support of our war of liberation. Allow me to thank 
you in the name of the Chinese people and in the name 
of the Eighth Route Army (the Chinese Red Army) in 
particular. 

You know that the Japanese have occupied many 
cities and our main railways in China. Our Eighth Route 
Army, the revolutionary aimy of the Chinese masses, is 
organizing and arming the people for prolonged warfare 
that will end in nlrimate victory and liberation for us. 
This work of ours ds difficult because we are a poor army. 
We are able to help the peasant partisans wherever we 
operate throughout the north, and they are rapidly 
becoming an organic part of our army. But there is one 
pioblem that we cannot solve, and of this that T write 
you now. 

In those regions under actual Japanese occupation 
such as along the railways in the northern part of Shansi, 
in Suiyuan and Chahar provinces, and in western Hopei, 
thousands of workers, peasants and students have 
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spontaneously arisen, have capture I arms, and are fighting 
in Volunteer bands against the umperiahst army of 
invasion. These volunteers have arms, but they have no 
winter clothing, no blankets, no shoes, and little and 
olten no food. Rctently one group of 2,000 of them 
met and united with a unit of our army iii the north- 
eastern part of this piovince. We were able to give them 
but one thousand (diinose dollars — which is (uily filly 
cents p('r man. This money will suffice ior one meal a 
day fur about a we(‘k for them. Our piohlem is so 
gigantic that wc are unable to help the Volunteers as 
they lequiie. it is a piobJem always befoie us and we 
uie iiymg to raise money hero in China and in ioreign 
countiies foi them. Miss Smedlcy has said that wc could 
approach you, and that she feels certain the Indian 
National Cuiigiess, of which you aie President, would 
donate a sum which our Aimy could give to the Volun- 
teers. You may know that every anna which you could 
give would he deeply welcomed and woul<l reach the 
V'^oluntceis and enable them to continue their struggle. 

Perliaps you could foim a comiiiittee to collect money 
in the name of the Cliitiese Volunteers. If so, do so at 
once. \V c know ihcic are millions of people in your 
country who sympathise with us in oui stiuggle and 
would be willing to give sonn^thing to help. 

As Coinmandci-'jn-Chicf of the Kighth Route Army 
of the Chinese people, 1 wish to tell you and the Indian 
Natioricd Congress, and the whole Indian people, that 
China is not subj<‘ctcd. not deteated, and that wc cannot 
and will never be subjected. Our Aimy will never 
leiieat from North China We will remain with the 
people, organizing and arnnng them and waging a cease- 
less warlaie upon the Japanese impcnalisi arimes of 
invasion until I be last of them aie driven from our 
country, including fium Manchuria. Do not be deceived 
by any lies or propaganda put out by the Japanese. Our 
siruggh: has only begun. Tlie legular (dimi'se Govern- 
ment armies ute fighting. Oiiis will nevei be defeated, 
because we arc the aimy of the people and inci easing 
lens of thousands of oui people are rallying aiound us, 
fighting along with us. 

We are a well- disciplined well-trained iron army, 
and dll our soldiers, from the ni'W voliintecis to the 
commanders, have a high political training. We arc fully 
and deeply conscious of the role that we play in Asia 
today and in the future. We know that wc are hghung 
not only the buttle of the Chinese nation and ihe Cbincse 
people, but we are fighting the battle of the people of 
all Asia, and that we are a part ol the woild ainiy for 
the liberation of oppiessed nations and oppressed classes. 
It iS with this consciousness that we feel justified in asking 
you, one of the gieat leadris of the great Indian people, 
to help US in our struggle by any and all means. We 
would welcome financial help in the name of the Chinese 
Volunteers, we would welcome medical supplies and 
surgical instruments, we would welcome trained war 
suigeons and nurses and we would welcome voliinteera 
who might wish to express their solidarity with us jn 
our fight by fighting in volunteer units wjth our army. 
We ask you to consider this question m all seriousness, 
to intensify your campaign to help us, to broaden and 
deepen your movement for the boycott of Japanese goods, 
and to educate your people about llie facts of our war 
of liberation. 

If the Japanese were successful m subjecting China, 
none of the peoples of Asia could gain their liberation 
fi>r many years and perhaps decadca. Our struggle is 
your struggle. , 

Once more our Army thanks you from the depths 
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of our heart foi all you have so far done on behalf of 
OUI country. 

In Comradeship, 

Chu Teh, 

Commander-in-Chief of the 
Eighth Houle Army of China 

The 9th of January, 1938, has been ap- 
pointed the “ China day ” by Taiidit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, and we liupe that, licipless and poor 
us we are, the response will be substantial. 
The passing ol China would indeed be the end 
of jieaee and security in the old world, whicli 
would then be a licld traversed solely and 
entirely by predatory nations-— young and old. 

K. N. C. 

Sir Ian Hamilton's Remarks 

General Sir lari Uamilton is a soldier 
equally distiuguislied in the hold of letters as 
well as that of arms. That his remarks re- 
garding the growing insecurity ol the British 
Empire would attract wide attention is nothing 
sti'ange. But we would like to point out tiiat 
similar observations were made in the pages of 
this journal over a year ago but no importance 
was attached to it by our confreres. Even the 
gallant kniglit's utteiaiices do not seem to have 
made more than a lleeting impression in this 
part of the world. 

Unpieparedness is a cardinal sin m a nation. 
Our own experiences m tins respect is a matter 
of (forgotten) history. But the examples of 
Abyssinia and China loom large before our eyes. 
It may be argued that we are helpless and 
powerless in every way — and so we are really 
and truly — and therefore it is useless for us to 
think about it. Wliat we would like to say in 
juply s tliat if it were brought home to those 
wiio can help and possess the pow'cr, that our 
funeral wnuld very mucli and emphatically be 
theirs also, and that, unless the persons in 
charge of this pari of tlie empire suffered a 
drastic change in their viewpoint, very soon, 
the funeral will take place at an early date, 
then jierhaps wc may be allowTd to help in th • 
fabrication of our own dclencc. It is about 
time the people in Britain realized how rusty, 
ramsliacklo and badly pieced together is the 
much-vaunted “ steel-frame ” of the Empire, 
wdicn view'ed in the light of modernity. What 
tlie totalitarian States think of it is only too 
WTll-expressed by their actions. 

We have no doubt that the problem of 
Imperial defence is exercising the minds of 
those in charge at the Empire-centre. What 
WT would like to know" the problems con- 
sequent on the interrupt’ u or total breakage 
of the long inter-empire life-line are being 
properly considered. Or do they consider the 
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Mediterranean-Suez route to be invulnerable! 
What happens when the supply of men, muni- 
tions and service material is held up midway 
between source and destination. Even grant- 
ing that the sea-route w^ould remain m opera- 
tion, do they think that in the next war a nation 
of 40 odd millions would be able to provide all 
the multifarious requisites of modern warfare to 
the fullest extent as needed by the outermost 
reaches of the Empire? 

K. N. C. 

Civil Aviation 

The question of Civil Aviation in India 
reveals this curious lack of forethought in official 
circles. With the bringing in of the new “Empire^' 
Mail Service programme, the various Indian 
concerns are going to be merged into the central 
organization. Of these the Indian Tran&-Con- 
tinental Airways are virtually going to lose 
their Karachi-Singapore Service, this being 
taken over by the mam service between England 
and Calcutta. They will have to increase their 
capital, and purchase four Armstrong-Whit- 
worth Ensign machines, and in return will have 
the doubtful benefit of being allowed to parti- 
cipate in the service. We say “ doubtful 
benefit ” without reserve because 

** The agreement provider for the employment of 
Indian personnel to ihe extent that qualified and experi- 
enced men are available. In view of her special parti- 
cipation in the land planes services, India will take no 
direct part in the operations of the sea-pljnes services. 
The loute is being organized by the Government of India 
on behalf of the British Government. Arrangements have 
also been made for the training and employment of 
Indians m the ground services on the sea-route'* 

So in one effort the organizers have man- 
aged to arrange that (a) the more lucra^ivtt 
jobs shall be the sole properly of the descendants 
of Messrs. Smi+h Brown and Robinson, (b) that 
Indian money be used for the development of 
British schemes withtiui those shareholders ever 
having a say in anything that really matters, 
(c) that rhe perpetrators of this lovely scheme 
will always be able to silence any busybody 
asking questions on behalf of the Indians by 
saying that tlic Indians are responsible partners 
inasmuch as their own Government is develop- 
ing the route on behalf of the British Govern- 
ment! 

No doubt the scheme is a laudable and 
wortiiy one, so far as the interests of the sons 
and grandsons of the tribe of Smith, Brown 
and Robinson are concerned. But it is a 
wucked world, and one wonders what will happen 
when the self-same descendants of the afore- 
said worthies arc unable to got past the barriers 
that are being erected in the Near East. Or 


even if they can, what will they do when the 
air-trafl5c has to be magnified seven times 
sevenfold for reasons of war. We are extremely 
sceptical of any scheme for the training of 
Indians for highly paid services, if it be left to 
tho tender mercies of the “ Government of 
India.” And as matters stand we feel reason- 
ably certain that civil aviation in India will 
have a future remarkably free of any prospects 
bo far as Indians are concerned. And if the 
officials put in charge of aviation development 
by the Government of India conform to the 
type — as shown by the Indian State Railways 
— ^then the working of this part of the Empire 
!Mail Service will provide without doubt much 
material for the gaiety of nations. 

K. N. C. 

The Bihta Railway Disaster Enquiry 

As this enquiry is still sub judice so to 
say, wx‘ are unable to comment on it to the 
extent it deserves. But w^c must confess wo 
have not been able to find much evidence of 
efficiency ” or “ highly organized system of 
control ” in the picture that is being gradually 
unfolded before the Enquiry Committee. 

K. N. C. 

The Burning of the Christmas Mails 
Last Year 

Thib Christmas the Mails have safely comiJ 
through. Last year they were burnt to ashes 
in the Postal Express Wagons. There was an 
enciuiry as a result of which we were asked to 
believ(j that the conflagration was due to the 
Igniting of crackers or such highly inflammable 
material which were sent through the post in 
contravention of regulations. Needless to say 
we laid to accept this explanation as no other 
was lorthcoming, although we were amazed at 
the subtlety of the mind of the official Sherlock 
Ilohnes who arrived at this deduction in the 
total absence of any tangible evidence. We 
were not told why the question of “ hot-axles ” 
consequent on excessive over-loading was ruled 
out, and therefore it was evidently not our 
business to “ question why.” 

K. N. C. 

Arai’tubercuJosis Fund 

Tuberculous diseases have become a great 
scourge. Sufficient hospital accommodation and 
a sufficient number of sanitariums do not exist. 
It is to be hoped the Anti-tuberculosis Fund 
which has been inaugurated under high official 
auspices will be largely contributed to. 
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Mr. Andrews* Statement on the Zanzibar 
Question 

Mr. C. F. Andrews has made tlic following 
statement to the press on the situation in 
Zanzibar : 

“The news which has come rerenlly hy cable from 
Zanzibar is very important, and it is, therefore, necessary 
to keep It prominently before tbe piiljlie. Fust of all, 
came the information that the Ilndcr-Serrelary of State 
for the Colonies, Lord Dufferin, was goinp; out to the 
East Coast of Africa and was staying from January 9 to 
17 in Zanzibar. This obviously means tliat the Colonial 
Office is realising the mistake jt made in supporting the 
late resident. Sir R. Rankinr, in his attempt to monopolise 
and confiscate the clove industry, which the Indian 
merchants had built up during the last fifty years. 
Evidently the Under-SecTctarv is now jirepared to negotiate 
on much more favourable lei ms than the meagre conces- 
sions already granted. 

Along with this came the favourable news that the 
new resident, Mr. Hall, had adopted an entirely new and 
friendly attitude towards the Indian community. Then, 
last orf all, we have heard that the revenue of Zanzibar 
has fallen, since the clove boycott in India, by 00,000. 
It is added that reductions in the pay of the Civil .Service 
will be necessary, lif this decrease in revenue continues 
any further. 

From this information -it can be seen as clearly as 
possible that the Zanzibar revenue depends upon its 
Indian tiade. Nothing, therefore, could have been more 
unwise and .ill-considcied than for the late resident. Sir 
R. Rankine, and the Secrelary Manager, Mr. Bartlett, 
deliberately to destroy Indian inicresis in order to obtain 
ihereliy a Government monopoly in cloves. Tliey had not 
realised the strength of the Indian boycott. 

The future, then, is hopeful, and a rea^^onahle and 
just settlement is now to be hi'pod for on the full terms 
that India. Zanzibar’s ^ best customer, is leadv to offer. 
It has been made abundantly evident that Zanzibar is not 
in a financial position to dictate terms to Tncha; for India 
can forgo the use of cloves for a considerable lime and 
can also build up, in the long run, a clove maiket of her 
own. 

This question does not stop at Zanzibar. It incliides 
the whole East African Coast. If India, in one matter of 
great commercial interest, can show her strength, she 
will be respected all through Africa 

Two things remain : fl) the Government of India 
should now realise tbe strength of the Indian boycott, 
and itself make clear to Colonial Office that tbe meagre 
roneessions which had been previously offered arc iin- 
aeceptaible. (2) the vote in the Assembly, supporting the 
Government of India in its earlier policy, ought as soon 
as possible to be cancelled. Both Government and 
Assembly ought to stand out only for such a settlement 
as the Indian merchant community in Zanzibar would 
regard as reasonable and just. 

Municipal Franchise for Women in 
Assam 

Shillong, Deg. 16. 

The Assam Legislative Assembly passed today tbe 
first reading of the Assam Municipal (Removal of Women’s 
Ineligibility) Amendment Bill, 1937, introduced by 
Miss Mavis Dunn. The Bill seeks to qualify women to 
become eligible for member^p of municipal bodies in 
the province. — A, P. 


Salaries and Allowances of Ministers 

The Amrita Bazar Patrika understands that the 
Government of Bengal have lately made some changes in 
the rules guiding tiie travelling allowances of the highest 
Government officials, viz , the ministers and the judges of 
the High Court. The changed rules, it is understood, 
provide for each of the ministers, while on tour, rupees 
twenlv-five per day as daily allowance in addition to four 
fiist class and ten third class servants’ lirkets. The rules 
further provide that the travelling ministers may draw 
mileage as well as daily allownm es for the same day. 

The rules regarding the tour allownnrc of the judges 
of the High Court have not underg<nie any serious change 
at present and the judges of the High Court ii is under- 
stood, will get their allowances at the same scale they 
used to get before the change was ihi ought about in the 
rules. 

It may be noted here that formerly tne highest officials 
of the state, including the ministers, executive eouneillors 
and the judges of the High Court used to get only rupees 
fifteen per dav as daily allowanre while on tour in addi- 
tion to actual first class and third class tickets, the 
nimiher not exceeding four in the case of the former. 

If oiir confoTTiporan’’ bus beon correctly 
informed, there going to be legalized mis- 
nppropriation of the tax-payers^ money in 
Bengal 

In an interview with the Rawalpindi correspondent 
of Uwdusthan Standard^ Dr. Khan Sahch, the Premier 
of the N W Frontier Province, said that llie main 
coneein of the Government wa«« to effect economies in 
the administration. The Frontier Ministers have given a 
lead in the matter hy accepting low <%a1aries and a very 
low liavelling allowance. 

" We have decided to charge the actual travelling 
expenses while on tour. It will, however, never exceed 
annas two per mile as travelling nllnwanre and Rs, 4|- 
per day as halting allowanre. When we stay with 
fl lends at a place, naturally, we will not charge any 
halting oliowance. 

“ Likewise the first class officers will receive 4% 
annas per mile instead of 8 annas and the second class 
officers will receive 3 annas only. Officers entitled to 
3 annas will not be touched.” 

Owing to tranfi-fronticr raids, many Pathans 
have Got a bad name. We hope the action of 
the Frontirr Province Ministers will give 
Pathans a good name. For it shows that tlicse 
Pathan-land ministers arc not thieves or 
robbers but honest reasonable men whose 
praiseworthy example will inspire others to 
follow in their footsteps. 

Independence for Syria in 1940 

Parts, Dec. 15. 

Agreement has been reached on all questions to 
implement the recent Franco-Syrian treaty giving Syria 
complete Independence in 1940. The treaty is now 
expected to be ratified hy both the parties soon. 

The administration agreed i mu resembles that 
adopted hy Egypt following the abolition of the Capitula- 
tions. — Reuter, 

Britain will grant independence to India in 
0491 B.C. 
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Mr. Fazlul Hug Condemns Communalism! 

Dacca, Dec. 16 . 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. K. Fazlul Iliiq presiding the 
prize distribution ceremony of the Dacca Intermediate 
College was held here this afternoon 

In coiir&e of his speech Mr. Fazlul Hnq condemned 
communalism and advocated intercom rnii mil araitv and 
mutual eo-operation between the cornmiiniiie**. lie said 
that he would not show favour to any pailicular 
community. 

Proceeding he said lhal each (oinnuinily should work 
out its own destiny. With the iiuiiimirnlion ot the new 
reforms, the Chief Minisler contiinird, the people were 
having greater nghts and privilege*^. 

One thing needed foi the students he said was self- 
effacement and formation of ehcuaetci. Students should 
work out their desiinv not with srlfish motives but as 
'instruments of the will of the Almighty Cod. - f/. P. 

Tf Bcnj^rtl niiniptorp fttko io delivering 
sermons unsupported l)V prnetice, ministers of 
religion of a certain type will lose their occu- 
pation. 

Calcutta Corporation and Released 
Detenus 

The Calcutta Municipality has set a good 
exfimplc by giving employmenl to some released 
detenus wlio are fully qualified for their res- 
pective appointments There are some ladies 
among them, e. q , Miss Kalyani Das, M.A., 
Miss Renuka Sen, M A , etc. Other local bodies 
and business houses should follow the example 
of the Calcutta Corporation. Miss Tiilavati 
Nag, M A , of Dacca will, it is said, devote 
herself to the work of flie girls' scho.d and some 
other institutions founded by her. Tt is not yet 
known whether she will revive hi r Bengali 
monthly Jayasree, 

Assam Demands Duty on Mineral Oil 

The Bengal riovernment r'^i*eives from the 
Oovemment of India the major portion of the 
proceeds of the duty on jute Following that 
precedent the Assam T/Cgislntive Assembly has 
passed a resolution unanimnuslv recommending 
that the Assam novornment should ask the 
Government of India to give to Assam the 
whole of the amount received from the duty on 
Assam's kerosene oil and petrol. This is a just 
request and should be complied with. Assam 
is a comparatively sparsely inhabited and in- 
sufficiently developed province. Its forest, 
mineral and other resources and its extensive 
tracts of virgin soil require ample investment 
of capital to be rendered useful to man. 

Rousinp Communal Hatred By Lies 

On the occasion of the last Muhammadan 
Id festival ton thousand leaflets, bearijog the 
signatures of many Muhammadan pleaders, 


traders, members of the legislature, retired 
judicial officers and similar ‘ respectable ' and 
^responsible' men w(*re distributed in Chittagong 
among the assianblod Muliammadan multitude. 
These leaflets informed them that in ennse- 
quenec of tlie partial grant of self-goviTnment 
of the people by I he British Government, in the 
provinces in wliieh the Hindus form a majority 
of the population llie prime ministers are 
Hindus and Hindu Raj lias been established; 
and that in tlu'se provinces the Hindu govern- 
ments are ])assing laws against the religion of 
the Muhammadans, proliibiting tlie saerifiec of 
rows and similar Islamic observanci's I’hese 
lies are sure to inflame the fanaticism of 
ignorant Muliammadans Tlu* Government of 
Bengal should order the executive officers of the 
district to put a stop to the circulation of such 
leaflets and trace thidr authors with a view to 
their prosecution. 

It is greatly to be regretted that some of 
the speeches of Mr. A. K Fazlul Hnq, the 
Chief Minister of Bengal, have been such as to 
embitter eommuqal relations 

Fall in Price of Jute 

Jute is the princiiial coinmereial crop in 
Bengal. The reonomie condition of a large 
seciion of its population de])ends on thi^ ])rico 
of jute. This year the stock of jute in the mills 
in the country is less than in the last year, the 
demand on the part of mills abroad is greater, 
and the jute produced is also less than in the 
last year. The enltivators had naturally ex- 
pected that prices would rise at this time of 
the year. But they have fallen instead, blast- 
ing the hopes of thousands upon thousands of 
raiyats An impartial inquiiw into the causes 
of this fall should be instituted and all manipu- 
lation of prices in the interest of exploiters put 
a step to. 

The Wardha Scheme of Education 

The report of the Dr Zakir Husain Wardha 
Education Committee was published in Harijan 
on December 11, 1937. It has been carefully 
and somewhat elaborately drawn up. The 
members of the Committee and in particular its 
chairman, Dr. Zakir Husain, deserve the thanks 
of the public for the thought, labour and care 
they have bestowed on tlie report. The Com- 
mittee have specially thanked their colleagues 
Sj. Aryanayakam and Srimati Asha Devi. 

Detailed criticism of the report cannot be 
attempted in a brief note. So we shall briefly 
comment on a^ few points. 

The sucsess of the whole scheme would 
depend on the availability of a sufficient number 
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of trained teachers who nre experts in some 
crafts and are also qualified l)y their intellect 
and educational attainments to teach boys and 
girls the various subjects which will be 
attcmjded to be taught For we notice that 
the pupils will have t() Im* tauglit, preferably 
througli the crafts chosen, or indc'jiendenily, 
history, geography (including luap-inaking and 
map-study), civics, meteorology’, means of 
transport and communicati/m (acToplanes and 
radio included?), economics, botany, zoology, 
physiology, hygiene, first-aid, dietetics, cliemis- 
trv^, astronomy, drawing, designing, jiietorial 
graphs, music, tlie iuoth(‘r-t.onGue, TTindustham, 
etc 

Tt seems to us (,liat. eomiietent teachers 
would be hard to get, and that on the estimated 
average salary” of T?s 25 per month But, of 
course, anydhing mav be eonsid(‘red possible, 'f 
the scheme saiisfies vouihful idealists of both 
seves and rouses their entlmsiaMu But we are 
afraid the selionie is too ambitious The repoit 
gives the following estimate of the time re- 

quired to complete the different sections of the 
eurrieulum : 

The ha«%ir naff 3 hours and 20 minutes 

Music, drawjnp and arith.iielio „ 

The mother-tonpup 40 „ 

Social studies and pcneral science 30 „ 

Phvs’cal training 10 „ 

Recess 10 

5 hours and 30 minutes 

Tlie Committee have olisorvcd : 

“ . . . we must sound a nreessary note ol warning. 
There la an obvious danger that in the woiking of tins 

scheme the eeonomie aspect may be stressed at the 

sacrifice of the cull oral and edueational ohjcclives. 

Teachers may devote most of their attention and energy 
to extracting the muximum ainomit of labour from 

children, whilst neglectins; the intelleetual, social and 
moral implications of craft training. This point must be 
constantly kept in mind in the training of teachers as 
well as in the direction of the work of the supcrvisoiy 
staff and must colour all edueational activity.*’ 

We are afraid, in their time-table, the 
Committee themselvea have not heeded their 
own “ note of warning.” Tt Bcems to us that 
they have given too little time for the teaching 
of subjects which are to increase the pupils' 
knowledge, develop their intellect, broaden their 
outlook, and, briefly, give them a liberal educa- 
tion fit to make them cultured citizens and 
members of society. To remedy this defect, 
tlie pupils cannot and should not be made to 
work for more than five and a half hours a day. 
That itself is perhaps more than a day's work 
for them. 

Physical CTilture is one item of the curri- 
culum, like Zoology, Chemistry* tetc. It is said 
under it : '' Games, athletics, drill (Deshi 


games to be encouraged).” Will the ten minutes 
assigned for “physical training” suffire for all 
this ? Can the young ones' play instinct be 
satisfied in ten luinules ? Can it be satisfied 
even if the 10 minutes assigned for “ recess ” be 
enrroaehe'f] n])on for phy’sieal training ? 

If the training given in ‘-•oine craft is to be 
peeuniarilv profitable, the pufiils must go on 
making things ineclianicallv That woiilil in- 
volve repetition of jirorcs.ses as if automat ieally. 
Has that much educative and inti'lh'etual 
value ? That reminds us of som(' observations 
of an American edueationist witli nmsiderable 
experieneo of manual training in sclinols, quoted 
by’ the Indian Sonal Ifrfni'nirr : 

“ The manual Iraining expreisrs for the several vears 
have lieen ai ranger! willi such vaiiely as to mmire 
'4iJ*?raineil interest am! Ir) prevent irk'^ome repetition of 
aiiloninlie unthinking rr'pioHiielion Tt ‘»eem^ to be 
intenried that anv pioeess «;]iall he disennliniier! as noon 
us It eeast's to rompel the student li» think, that is?, as 
soon as it heeomep merely ineehanieal: and this is 
nisijfied hv the consideration that a fneehimieal proec.ss 
r:»*ases to be of edueational value to a student a* the very 
point where it heg’ns to he of industrial value to an 
npprr'ntire since the valuable pn^diirt of manual train- 
ing is a disciplined mind, while the valuable pioduel of 
apprentice woik is some article of commerce.” (Bhahha’s 
Report on Manual Trainine. p 46). 

According to the scheme iltc piipila’ educa- 
lion is to begin when tliey are seven years of 
age. Should not they be taught, scMucthing, 
told to do soiiK'ihing, frttined to make some 
tilings — by wav of play^ if you like — when they 
are 4 or 5 or fi Our indigenous iwactice 
is to begin the child's education (Vidyarambha) 
when he is five. In the West Kindergarten or 
pre-sehool education b(*gins even c*arlicr. 

W( approve of the idea of teaching some 
craft to all boys and girls and of obliterating 
the distinction f)etween the intellectual and 
labouring classes. But w’c are unwilling to 
assume that it is not the hounden dutv of the 
State to educate its children and youth, at its 
own expense, if need bo. Still less willing are 
we to assume that it is children between 7 and 
14 who must pay for their own education by 
their own labour and skill, that is, by their own 
earning capacity, whilst voung men and womcT) 
need not pay for their education in that way. 

Mr. Srinivasa Sastri on the Practice of 
Truth 

The following very valuable passage formed 
part of the Bight Hon'ble V. S. Srinivasa 
Rastri's convocation addrep*^ at the Annamalai 
University : 

I advise you to he faithful to party, hut always to 
put the nation above it. I advice you not to look upon 
membera of other parties as enemies to be avoidedi 
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denounced and injured, but as fellow-lravellers choosing 
different routes to reach the same goal, viz ^ the common 
good. I advise you, aliove all, to cherish your personal 
freedom as a birthright and guard it zealously except in 
a limited sphere, that in your piibljc. activities you 
may be true In vourselves. The ideal to be aimed at is 
the one cnnnciuled in our ancient saying : “ One and the 

same in thought, word and act.” To propagate others’ 
opinions as your own, to make speeches against your 
conviclions and to vote habiliiallv at the bidding of a 
whip, is to do violence to truth. In this land men have 
been Indden from ancient days to speak the truth and 
to perform the ‘ dharma Truth has been declared to 
he the foundation and the snppoit of all things. 

Happily we are not left without some shining 
examples for our giiiilance. One that will be iiniversallv 
admitted is Mahatma Gandhi. It is not for nothing that 
he observes silence on one ilav of each week, for all 
speech involves a certain iinpairmcnl of the trutli Tie 
piiiplovs the fewest wouls and the simplest to express his 
thoughts, for dn4“ not the poet sav that those must be 
frugal in their winds who wish to be tnithfiil? T know 
of none who is so preter-natuially caicfiil to avoid situa- 
tions tliHt might compromise or weaken his adherence 
to the tiiith. With a will that no bribe can buy and no 
threat can bend, he upholds the supremacy of his 
conscience. Dedicated body and soul to the service of 
rnank'nd. he will seek no good, however great or glitlcring. 
except hv methods whfilly consonant with his own concep- 
tion of right or triilh. . . . four annas is not beyond 
his means; if still he stands outside the Congress organiza- 
tion, It is because its atmosphere iiks his extremely 
sensitive and truthful soul. ITe protests against people 
following Him blindlv and accepting his decisions without 
endeavouring to make them their own. Yet, so weak is 
human nature that in the wide circle of bis influence 
people ton readily surrender their individual freedom and 
so palter with truth. If one of the phases of truth be 
non-vinl«*nce, another is the integrilv of the human soul. 
The Mahatma’s supreme merit is his unflinching devo- 
tion to the goddess of Tiiitli in her various phases. Let 
us be liis CO- worshippers, not his worshippers. 

Zamimlnrs and the Bengal Governor 

The BrnR.Ml zamiiidars rrrently asked the 
Renjjal Governor in effeef to protect them from 
attacks or encroachments on the rights of 
private propertv But the latter has practicallv 
told them that as a “ consiitntional Governor” 
(there is rriuch virtue in that bles'*ed expression) 
ho can and will do nothing to help them He 
has gnn^ further. ITe has reminded them of 
the dulios and responsibilities of property and 
of what is taking place in Britain itself to 
make the State and its legislation more and 
more socialistic. 

If our capitalists and zamindars had taken 
the lead in politieal and social movements, if 
tlioy had fraternized with the masses and 
worked for their uplift, many internal problems 
could have been solved peacefully and all classes 
of our people could have combined to win 
freedom for the country. Instead, one finds a 
propertied class appealing for protection to a 
representative of the imperial race whfch keeps 
India in subjection. 


It is never too late to learn and mend. Let 
the zamindars now begin in earnest to do that 
which they ought to have begun to do very 
much earlier. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya^s 
Convocation Address 

Addresising the new graduales at the Convoca- 
tion of the Allahabad University Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, who delivered His speech (extempore) in Hindi, 
drew a colourful contrast between the condition of the 
powerful Japan of today and the backward state of 
India as at present. lie said that Japan had attained the 
height of strength and power on a par with any nation 
of the West. He pointed out that considering the condi- 
tion of Japan in 18S3 which was astonishingly backward 
m every respect in comparison to India under the British 
Rule of that day, its present growth was phenomenal. 

Trficing the ctiuses of this r»npid growth of 
Japan Pandit 'Mtilaviya stated that 

the secret of Japan's success lay in its mass educa- 
tion, which it iintrodiiccd as a national measure through 
the medium of its own language, and education was made 
available to every child of that country. The second 
factor was that in Japan everybody was taught to love 
and to serve his count! v, whereas in India such procedure 
was prohibited in sehools. The best soldier and scholar 
in Japan was one who was the greatest patriot, but in 
India any one who was so was considered a dangerous 
element. 

Proceeding Ptinditji said : 

“Japan has compulsory primary education as well 
as compulsory military education. That is not all. 
Japan has planned a syslcmatic method for development 
of national wealth which is never the case in India. The 
result is that M.Sc.’s and D .Sc.’s who spend 25 years 
of their life in education, will face the problem of un- 
employment at the end of their academic career and find 
themselves unable to feed their family. India being bo 
rich in raw material and wealth, need not have been in 
that deplorable condition in the matter of occupation and 
vocation for her educated children. For the solution ofe. 
this state of affairs there should be proper exploitation 
of the resources of the country through industries 
developed by mass education and opening of polytechnic 
st'hools at several centres of each province.” 

Breathe Spirit of Times 

Though Pandit ji did not like everything of Japan, 
especially what was going on at present against China, 
yet he could not hut appreciate Japan’s good qualities, 
which had made it one of the most powerful nations of 
the world. He advised the new graduates to breathe the 
spirit of times and practise the adages handed down 
from the ancient great teachers of India, namely to speak 
the truth, to follow * Dharma to be courageous soldiers 
and to apply themselves to work in earnestness whatever 
may be their vocation. 

Continuing Pandit Malaviya said : 

As money was not forthcoming for universal primary 
and elementary education owing to the high cost of 
administration and the incapacity of the poor people to 
pay lax, there was one solution for this problem, which 
was that, every educated man, be he a judge, a minister 
or a Governor, mu st^ devote at last three months to teach- 
ing some illiterate (iersons. That would, Pandit ji believed, 
easily work out to solve the present state of ^literacy. 
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Panditji has mentioned some of the secrets 
of Japan's success. One more may be added. 
The Samurai, the warrior caste of Japan, were 
socially and iiolitically the highest and a pri- 
vileged class. They gave up their privileged 
position of their own accord, without other 
classes having to struggle against it. The Eta, 
the “ untouchable ” caste in Japan, was socially 
uplifted and untouehability was abuhslicd. In 
these ways, the caste system as it existed in 
Japan was practically done away with. 

The advice that every educated person 
should be a voluntary and honoraiy teaclu'r for 
some time is not new Even ordinary persons 
like th(* jiresent writer have given it repeatedly 
in speecli and writing. But it has not yet 
been g(‘nerally followed. But it may be followed 
in the months and years to come. 

Italy's Withdrawal from the League 

Italy had in reality ceased to be a member 
of the League of Nations more than a year ago. 
She e('ase(l to he a memlxT in name also last 
month She would now feel more free to take 
l)art in the Spanish civil war oiienly, as she 
had been really doing all along, the farcical 
talk of noii-intorv(‘ntion notwithstanding She 
has alMi ceased to have anything to do with the 
International Labour Organization at Geneva, 
which is a part of the League. 

Three powerful fascist state s — ^Japan, 
(.Jermany and Italy — are out ol the League, 
and have entered into the Anti-Comintern Pact. 

Is It Japan's Reply to Boycott? 

For some months past there has been much 
talk in India of boycotting Japanese goods. 
But there is not any available information as 
to how much of tLs talk has materialized. 
Japan, however, has taken some steps which 
will injure India's export trade. 

Information has bc^en received fium the Indian Trade 
Commissioner in Japan that the Departmonl of Commerce 
and Industry of the Japanese Government have promul- 
gated for unimediate enforcement three Ordinances in 
accordance with the emergency export-import adjustment 
law. 

According to these Ordinances the following articles 
which are of interest to Indian exporters cannot be 
imported to Japan without the permission of the Minister 
of Commerce and Industry : — 

Category (1) : Cotton in seed or ginned; sheep's 
wool ; wood. 

Category (2) : Tea, hides and skin; ground-nut oil; 
oils, fats and waxes, perfumes, and preparations of oil 
fat or wax, perfumed; natural lindigo; jute yarns; hemp 
twines and jute twines, made by twisting together single 
yarn; tissues of wool or mixed tissues of wool and 
cotton, of wool and silk or of wool, cotton and silk; mats 
and mattings made of vegetable Agterials, including 
textile falurica; brushes and booms. 


Category (3) : Rabbit fur, naphlhalin, nitric acid, 
waste cotton hbre, cotton rag, waste paper and antimony 
and sulphite of atilimouy. 

Congress Government Action re Kisan 
Movement in U. P. emd Uihar 

Luck MOW, Dlc. 20. 

The Congreba Goveinmeiii would either be forced 
Lu adopt coeicivc iiicasuies ui gel out ul ofhee if the 
pcabatils did nut abide b> the laws lu fuice today 
declared Mr. Kali Ahmad Kidwui, Keveniie Miniblci oi 
U. P., addieshuig a inusb mecLiiig ol Kisaiis at the 
I’aitaogurii Uistiici CoiilcieiiLC. 

lie lb lepoiLed to have said that it would be too 
dilhcult foi the Congress to adopt coeieive measures. 
'Iheielure the only uiLeiiialive leli was robignaLiun. If 
llic Ooveiniiioiit weie loiced to lesigii the kisans would 
not 1)0 able to leap the Iniits oi Liio laboui ul liie Congress 
Mm.sLry. lie add(‘d liiaL the kisanb would surely be 
eject) d j1 they did not pay lents and were uiisgiiided by 
Llie advice ol those wiio did not mean to do any good to 
tile people. Tiius the kisaiis vvouJd not be able to avail 
iheiiiselves ol the Jaw oi heieditary rights if it was 
passed altei tliey liad been ejected. Tlie Congress would 
tlien be a niuLe specLatui Lu llieir suUeiings. — A. P, 

Thus gives 111 brief au idea ui tiic sibualiou 
111 U. F. relating to the ixisaii iiioveuieiit. As 
regards Bihar, a i’atiia message runs thus m 
part : 

Patna, JJec. IB. 

Evplaimng the position regaiJmg the resolution 
passed by the Jiihur (ioiigiess Woiking Comnuitec 
lecenily siippoiling ibc ucUoii ol thiee district Congress 
coiuJiiiLLees in dissociating tiieiiiseives lium kisan ” 

activities earned on by bwaiin bahajanunda Soraswati, 
i lestdent ol tlie Bihar "" Jkjsan bubha and a member 
ot tlie A. 1. C. C. and the Biliai Congress Committee, 
liabu Kajendia Prasad has issued the loilowing 

slalenient : 

'J'he resoiuluon of the Congress Working Committee 
ul Bihar has come in for coiiiiiienL and ciiticisin which 
are liascd on misconception ul the fundamenlai pusiLion 
taken up by the Committee. As is pointed out in the 
lesolutjon ilseli, niaiiy Congressmen, who have been 
working in the K.jsan babha ", have been carrying on 
propaganda in a way ^Inch is eonsideicd by the 

CuiiimiUee to be higlily detrinieiilul to the best mtciest 
oi tlie country. Tiieir speeelies have been openly 

eneoui aging violence in one foiiii or another and have 
been responsible loi the deveJupmeiil of a Situation 
frauglil With dangerous potentialities.” 

Bubu Rajundra Prasad proceeds to add 
that the Kiban Sabha lias nut been banned, it 
IS only the Cungressmen who have been asked 
not to have anytliing to do with it. 

From the action taken by the Congress 
Governments m U. P. and Biliar, it appears 
that the leaders of tlie peasant movement in 
both the provinces have been doing things 
which in the opinion of the foremost Congress 
leaders there are of a subversive character and 
are not calculated to bo bor 'ficial to the Kisans. 

Calcutta University Studies in Aviation 

Introduction of Aeronautics as a subject for Post- 
Graduate studies which the University of Calcutta has 
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decided upon, wiJl, it is expected, provide a considerable 
impetus to aviation m this province. 

At a joint meeting of the Board of Studies in Mathe- 
matics and Physics and the Board of Higher Studies 
in those buhjccts a Committee of nine consisting among 
others iVot. Friedrich Levi, Dr. D. M. Bose, Director 
of the Bose JnsUlute, Rev. Father A. Verstraeten and 
Mr. bdtish Chandra Ghosh was appointed to consider the 
mattei. It has been lecofumended that a Post-Graduate 
Diploma Course in Aeronautics should be instituted and 
the Course would be open only to students who have 
passed either the B.Sc. or the B. E. Exaiiiination. 

It was oiiginally intended that Aeronautics should 
be included us an alternative subject in the B. E. Course 
of Study. But the scheme was ultnuately given up. 

This IS good news so far as academic 
studies are concerned. But the question is, 
w'lll the post-graduate diploma in aeronautics 
facilitate the diploma-holder’s obtaining a com- 
mercial pilot’s licence ? Nowhere in the world 
does the ohtaining of this licence involve a 
higher expense than lls. 2,000, in some countries 
it IS even less. But in India, according to the 
Aircraft Rules at present in force, the expense 
IS Rs. 8,000, exclusive of the cost of living ! 

Mr. Justice Jayakar*s Convocation Address 

In this issue we have had to mention 
several convocation addresses, but we have not 
been able to do justice to any of them. We 
have given only brief extracts. That is what 
we shall do with Mr. Justice Jayakar’s convo- 
cation address also at Lucknow\ 

The following paragraphs form part of the 
indirect exhortation to the Congress ministries : 

It 18 wise to remember that the free^i use of the 
human reason is the Hue test of a democratic government, 
as conirasied with an authoritarian btate. '('heir ideals 
of education aie as the polcb apaiL. The one aims at 
ungrudging subscrviancc, the other at freedom. Rebelli- 
ous enterprise iii thought and action will be ihe watch- 
word at a democratic government. Research after truth, 
through the avenues of questioning: doubt and restless 
enquiry, will be the ideal it will set befuie its youth. 

Spirit of Freedom 

It IS theipforc necessary that this spirit of freedom, 
this liiurnpli ot the human reason must be maintained 
at all cost wilhtn the precincts of our colleges, the 
niirscrie' of the futuie citizen. Freedom must be fully 
preserv' d fui the youth to use his ovm reason, lu think 
fur himself, to develop on his own lines, wiilhout the 
slightest interference from any one, except in the interests 
of discipline and corporate life. Freedom of association 
and discusSiOn, methods of persuasion and argument must 
be sLiictly preserved and the individual must be left 
untouched by any desire on the part of the State to 
become a nation-wide school mast ei . — A, P, 

It is rather stimulating, if not also enter- 
taining, to find an erstwhile very Moderate 
leader making a vigorous plea for intellectual 
rebellion and even rebellious enterprise in 
action. Like many others w'ho have devoted 
some thought to the subject of University edu- 
cation, Mr. Jayakar Uiinks that the objeet of 


University education is not to qualify for jobs. 
Says he ; 

“This education may equip the yoiith with a means 
of livelihood, but that is only an incidental advantage. 
A test of effcclive citizenship is that the citizen, as a 
result of his wide and liberal training, looks upon public 
aifaiirs as a part of his business and is able to devote to 
them the same skill, integrity, care and attention as if 
they were lus own.'* 

Place the National Interest First 

Presiding over the C. P. and Berar Local 
Self-goveriimeiit Conference last month, Mr. 
Sanat Kuimir Ray Cliowdhury, Mayor of 
Calcutta, concluded his address w'ith the follow- 
ing words : 

“With the introduction of Provincial /iilonomy and 
the expansion of the Legislatures, it may be that the more 
talented among us will prefer upporlunities of service m 
tlie widei sphere of G(»vernnieiit. But nevertheless 1 do 
ventuie to express the hope that as Municipal work 
touches the daily Jives of the people at so many points 
and offers innumerable opportunities of doing good, 
although in a small way, it will continue to altiact the 
best and widest amongst us and will enlist their eneigies 
and talenis in lurtheiance of the health and happiness 
of their fellow beings. 

“1 have one last appeal to make to you. Whether 
you are in a Legisluluie, Municipality, District Council 
or in the Village Panchayel, lememhcr and place the 
national interest hrst. By so doing, you will be helping 
your country and the eause of freedom.** 

Many of our Congress leaders and legis- 
lators were distinguislied municipal workers. 
For instance, C. R. Das, J. M. Ben Gupta, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Bubhtts Chandra Bose, 
Purubhottamdas Tandon. 

Services Rendered to India 
by Her Universities 

Mr. Bachchidananda Sinha devoted bis 
convocation address at Nagpur to, many im- 
portant topics. As higher education has come 
in for a good deal of criticism, he had something 
apposite to say m defence of our Universities. 

Our universities have rendered, in my opinion, very 
great services to India. Assuming the conectneas of the 
premibca of our critics — that uiir educational system was 
originally designed to produce meiely clerks and su'b- 
urdinale officials — it has ceitainly long since belied the 
intention, or expectation, of its organizers by producing 
not only almost all our great national leaders, but also 
aU those who have been successful workers in various 
spheres of public activities, with advantage to themselves 
and with credit to the country. It is to their ‘alumni’ 
that India owes, to a 'very large extent, the progress that 
she has made in so many fields of national activaty, which 
has ushered in what is popularly known as the gx^ 
Indian Renaissance. It is the products of the universities 
who have made India what she is today — an India 
throbbing with the pulsations of a new life. All Univer- 
sity graduates might not have contributed equally to this 
upheaval, but ^jdiave no doubt that without them the 
national awakemng could not have come into ezistqnoe. 
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of liKiia wiH cttSB^ 

University pn^eHIo of t^^y, uHf 'irf' 
courage our University education, by ooiioeittQffij|\ ft, , 
outright and diacrediting its achievements ia, 
to do dieservioe to the country. " ■ ' 

The Money-lenders Bill of Bihar 

The Bervoat of India wtea : 

The Bftnr' Ministry has sponsored a Moneyhniders 
Ball, wHIeti. Ut K^ir eoatprehenslve. The BiQ provides 
for the Jt^stratioft df^tnoaeyjyBiideesa This legktrataon is 
compulsory hnMadeh as'ft piyr^des dun no* suit for the 
recovery of a ,1^ will be mhicainaMe except by a 
vegif'ieredv' ototteyiender. It is made obligatory on ev^ 
register^ moneylender to keep proper accounts, to give 
the debtor a copy el the recordM account within seven 
days of advancing the loan, to give a receipt for every 
sum paid by the debtor, ' and also to furnish a atatement 
of account to the debtor at least once in every year. 
Registration will distinguish genuine from spurious 
moneylenders, miUmain a proper cdieck over the former 
and drive out 'the' latter. - . . j. 

The Bill also places an upper limit on the rate of 
interest which a moneylender can chai^ the limit heing 
^ per cent on secured loans and 12 per cent on unsecured 
Icnns. The court will not pass a decree for* mterest at a 
higher rate than this. 

The .Bill eoniaizts many irther important 
and admirable provisions. 

The Coming Silver JubUee Session of 
the Science Congress 

• In Ibe eommg session of the Science 
Congress, indie will have the pleasure of Vel- 
commg a number of foreign scientists and 
savants. Wc take this emportumty to bid them 
welcome and we ho^ tnis visit will prove to 
be a source of mspiration for those that are 
engaged in the of human knowledge 

in this country. ThelfrftjMjfta number of highly 
interesting discusskm#i^*^^ programme be- 
sides the usual secstional nmgtings where papers 
will be read. Among these following may 
be mentioned. . 

1. Rmr PfayMoA in - ImUa. 2. Natrftlonal diseases 
in India. 3. Chemistry and ladueCiM Devetopment In 
India. 4. Colloids m,Bi<dogy, Medldne and Agriculture. 
5. Diet and Adaptation to Crime. 

The following popular lactares will be delivered : 

(a) Prof. H. J. rteure— Idea of the nation in Europe, 
(b) F. W. Aston — ^IsotcmM, (c) Sir James JeaAsp--Oij. 
Nebulae, <d) Sir Arthur aldington— The MUkv Way and 
Beyond, (e) Pwrf. F. A. E. Crew— Biology of Deanu * 

Amongst the for^gn visitors the names, df 
the folio wni^ may be., mentioned to show hovr 
distinguished the gat^rtHbi^ 

F. W. Aston, Sc. 

BaO^ (iWin.), PWfT 
Prof. E. Barker, 

Bemtet. Prof* ,V, 


Fa5., H. J, 

(dmi fa ^te). C. S- Mytwu Sa,lX, & a 

r^.s- viMMUft ato mm, 

Tiij^ PJliS. <1.0100011), A.. Vottii. (CtiBfa44c*K , 

.viaitots' are epediallF weleoacw be- 
comlag showe that ctveii ia ^hese 
uafoitwiftte tiJaee the lAiap of sdtertes) 'coatmaes 
to li^t Of htonawty throat the »lf.> 

less Bod oeaseleee .^(kiavoUTB of tioble ^kare 
of knowlexige aod trat^ ^ 

- K. N. G. 

Professor Hans MoUstA, 

Eeuter has telei^a^ed the news of the 
death at the age of ^ of Profeeaqe Hand 
Molueh,'the famous boteruet aud chemist of 
Vienna. His special Une of phoe.^ 

phorescenotf in. animal and pUtnt' life.' ' Be was 
rector of the Vienna lJ|avenit 3 r.-;for some time. 
When he^'Came out to India in 1928 at the 




invitation of Sir J. C. 'J| 0 »e 
line of reaearchee being .odndhotii^ at the Bose 
Is^iute, he tr^diteimor of the Ffajreiologioal 
o|g|j^,>^^S(Mma Univ^^ He 
ape in ItaJia^Hcpostly in 

Ul^^'|n^4^tijiitite,' at .th0 -Mayapiul 
'"&at Institution in 
:>a^.<alBo at Its Falto./.Beseareh 
le bad a very hi^. opinj|^.ei .|!!irg- 
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fessor Bose’s researches and of the instruments 
invented by him. He was a man of childlik^^ 
simplicity and was greatly interested in and 
fond of things Indian. He is the author of 
numerous books and other publications, the 
result of his own valuable researches and obser- 
vations. In one of them he has recorded his 
impressions of his six months’ stay in India. 

Prabasi Banga Sahitya Sammelan at 
Patna 

The Patna session of the Prabasi Banga 
Sahitya Sammelan opcaied on December 27 last 
with a speech delivered by Btibu Rajendni 
Prasad, who welcomed the idea of las Bengali 



Aiiharya P. i*. Huy 

Chief ProbKient. I^rsbasi Uanga Suhityji SLirniurliu 

brothers and sisters meeting in Bihar in a literary 
conference. 

He held that all the inhabitants of Bihar, *»peaking 
any language, could 'be united and should unite in literary 
efforts and worship of the Goddess of Learning. All 
vernaculars, and especially Hindi and Urdu axe like 
‘ Ganga * and * Jamuna ' coming out of the Himalayas and 
he forecast the unity uf all the languages just as all the 
rivers united in BengaL 

Congressmen want the establishment of a national 
language, he said. But it did not mean the extinction of 
the piovinoial languages. It meant only the sabstilnuon 
of a national language for inter-provipcial eomoiuiticatioxi 
in place of En^ish. All languages needed encourage- 
ment and especially Bengali literature. 

Sir Manmsttnuiath ‘ Mukerjee. Obairman, 
Rec^tion Goiusoittec, welcomed tiie‘ del^jtea 
pD braalf of the Reception Committee. 




Sir Miinmalhunath Mukerjee 
Cliaiinmn, Reticption Committee 



,Babu Rajendra Prasad 


Ach,arya C, Ray, Chief President, in the 
course of his address regretted the la(& of 
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scientific literature and of any suitable ter- 
nunoloj^y in Bengali which could be made use 
of in scientific books. 


of the “ Nature ” — a magazine dealing with scientific 
researches, he will be simply amazed to. see how many 
hooks are published in foreign countries on these topics. 



Pundit Kshitimohan Sen 
President, GreutfT Bengal Sc'ction 



Mr. Nanigopal Muzuindar 
President, History Section 


is regrettable books worth the name, on scientific 
researches are now seldom published in Bengali language 
but if one cares to go through the aclvertisemeni columns 


“ I must mention here that absence of suitable 

paribhasa is a great handicap to the writing of scnenlific 
liooks in Bengali. . . . 

must frankly admit that in the accomplishment f>f 
this great o'bject, there are seiious problems to tackle 
with. We have no institution that can afford us the 
iipportumity of introducing the same terminology in 
different provinces or give different authors in one 

province the facility of using the same terminology. Here 
jn Bengal each appears to be independent of the other! 
But there is few to realise that unless one and the same 
paribhasa is iintroduced in different provinces, its equity 
can never be observed. . . . 

“I am strongly of opinion that unless the authority 
of one particular institution is regarded in this respect 
as supreme, no solution of this problem of a universal 
scientific terminology can be arrived at. . . . 

“A small ray of hope is however now visible. The 

ITniversity which has, for some time past, applied itself 
vigorously to this tasiL, has achieved a great success. We 
may rest assured that the terminology prepared jointly 
by well-known litterateurs, the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad 
and other science-schools will be unanimously adopted to 
permanently end the trouble/' 


pBINTCai AND PUBLIBUSD BY lj.iS8HMlNARATAN NaTH, PrABASI PrESS, CALCUTTA 
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MASAR\ K- THE PRESIDENT LIBERATOR 

Servitude is the soul blinded. Can you picture to yourself a man voluntarily blind ? This terrible 
thing exists. There are willing slaves. A smile in irons ! Can anything be more hideous ? He who is 
not free is not a man ; he who is not free has no sight, no knowledge, no discernment, no growth, no 
comprehension, no will, no faith, no love. — Victor Hugo. 

lU Dr SrDHINDRA BOSTS, 

Stdtr of Iowa, U, S. A. 


The pa.sMiig of '^I'lioiiuih (i Mu&aryk, founder 
and l^resideni of the Reimblic of Czecho- 
slovakia, IS b(‘in^ inouriie<l not only by Aiikti- 
eans ol Czech descent but by Ainenca as a 
v\hol(‘ AJasaryk was (he C;eorp:e Wasliinglon 
oj Czeclio-Slovakia (Bohemia I The American 
juelaphor is not incongruous His life, Ins siic- 
■ees.- after the passage ol centuries in effecting 
tli(‘ rebirtli as a nation of the Bohemian people 
are linked in many inliinate details with the 
Cnited Slates. 

Di* Alasiryk wrote tlie ('zech Declara- 
tion of Independence in tins ci>untry. He 
modelled the government of lu< native land in 
large jiait after the American lli'^ wife was 
an AnuTican girl and his son, now Czecho- 
slovakia Ainbas'^ador to IjOiidon, also married 
an American Dr Masaryk wa^’ for a time a 
jiroh'^^sonal h'cturer at the T'^niversity of Chicago 
and his daughter, Alice, was a Pa"^ident of Hull 
House, 11i(' famous settlement-house m Chicago. 

It IS ]>erhai)s no exaggeration to -ay that 
tluTe might have been no C 'Zeeho-Slovakia — 
fm* all ATasar>"k’s hfe-time of devotion — had 
there, been no American Woodrow Wilson 
Tlier(‘ were many affinities between the two men. 
Both began as university professors Both 
were eoijs(*crated witli an evangelical fervor to 
what they coneoived to be their mission Both 
liad at the veiy core of tbcin faith in democracy, 
in the eonunon people, and in the power of 


reason. Of all the new states President Wilson 
lj(‘lpcd into being at Versailles and of all the 
new statesmen cr(‘at(*d by the* peace settle- 
ment, Masaryk and (.’/cTlio-Slovakia alone 
conformed tt) tlie Wilson iik'al No wonder 
that on (he tenth anniver-ary of the Czecho- 
slovakian Re])iib]ic, Presidi'nl Masaryk pre- 
si<l(‘(l at the unveiling of a gr(‘at statue of 
l^re-j(l(‘nl AVoodrow' AVilsoii iii Prague and pub- 
licly ackuowh'dged the sbari* of AA^ilson in the 
launching of th(‘ ii(‘w Rci)ublie 

Jnmurino Luk 

Thomas (Jarngue Ah^aiyk was the father 
ot Jus couiitiy Itismg from humbk' oiigiii> — 
s<»n of i coaeliinaii and apprentie(‘d to a black- 
simtli — he won both academic and political 
distinction in fairly early life. 

In 1872 he entered the rniversity of Vienna 
as a -tiidenl oi philosojihy and later attended 
the rmver.sity of Leipzig. It w'as (here he made 
the ac(|uaintariee of an American girl, Miss 
CJiarlotte (larrigue, wlioin Ik' married Masa- 
ryk took the wifeV name of “(Jarrigue*’ for his 
«)wn middle name 

After his I-eipzag flavs, Thomas fJarrigue 
Alasaryk w’as appointed a ^' eturer in philosophy 
at tlie rniversity of Vienna, and two years 
later, when the University of Prague was 
divided into a Czech and a Oerman university, 
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he became professor of philosophy in the Czech 
University. For ten years his career was that 
of the scholar, but not isolated from life. He 
wrote several controversial books, in which he 
urged emancipation from the Germanic philoso- 
phy of Kant and his followers, and adhesion to 
the French and English positivist and evolu- 
tionary teachings of Hume, Mill, Comte, and 
Spencer. 

He then became interested in politics. As 
a statesman and a philosopher, Masaryk ranked 
equally high. On numerous occasions he dis- 
played admirable courage. As a member of 
the Austrian parliament, he incurred the 
displeasure of the Austro-Hungarian govern- 
ment, and quickly became known as one of the 
ablest politu*al leaders of Bohemia. Indeed, 
he attained a dangerous fame as an advocate 
of the nationality and independence of the 
Bohemian people, then submerged in the so- 
called Dual Empire. From then on he was a 
“conspirator”, an “agitator”, a notorious bad- 
mash. A wrecker of empires? That he surely 
was. Progress ever demolishes with the left 
hand and builds with the right. 

Champion of Freedom 

When the Great War broke out, Masaryk 
became the champion of Czech independence 
definitely. In his now famous work, The New 
Europe, he made a strong attack on the Austro- 
Hungarian government, characterizing it as 
imperialistic, militaristic, pretentio us and a 
senseless relic of the Middle Ages. 

While he was a political fugitive, Dr. 
Masaryk founded propagandist papers in France 
advocating the complete liberty of his people 
from the Austrian yoke. 

His knowledge of history was of great value 
to him in puf+ing out his publication He was 
a pronounci‘d realist, rebelling against the 
typical Teutonic idealism and also against the 
Tolstoyan philosophy of non-resistance to evil. 
He stood for a unified conception of life, in 
which the spiritual and religious take their place 
with the intellectual and the political as aspects 
of an integral whole. Although liis political 
success overshadowed his literary activities, 
Masaryk wrote important works on sociology 
and philosophy. 

The Great War gave him opportunity to 
apply his personal philosophy to the affairs of 
his people. Even England aided the “rebel” 
from Bohemia. Lord Robert Cecil had declared 
that England was fighting for the fieedom of 
small nations. Masaryk met two London 
Journalists then in position of powder; ‘Wickham 
Btced and Dr. Seton-Watson. Thep« men 


preached self-determination for all peoples — 
not including Indians, of course. That waS' 
self-evident! 

The “ conspirator ” Masa^k roved busily 
through France, England, Russia, Siberia, Japan 
and America — everywhere that Czechs could be 
rallied to fight against the Central enapires. He 
and his aides formed Czech legions from 
prisoners of war the Allies had captured. Soon 
these legions were fighting for the Allies on the 
western front. Masaryk exploited the feats of 
the Czech legions ably. 

In 1918 the American Foreign Minister, 
Robert Lansing, issued the proclamation which 
expressed American sympathy with Czecho- 
slovakia aspirations for independence. Then 
Austria sued for peace, expressing willingness 
to federalize its ill-assorted, ramshackle empire 
— a prison-house of nations. Masaryk promptly 
checkmated this mischievous move, which would 
have held his country within the cursed empire. 
He was not like one of those weak-kneed 
“ moderates ” of the Indian type, ready to 
sell his birthright for a mess of “ dominion 
status.” As b^etween federation with the 
Austrian empire and Bohemian independence, 
Masaryk did not hesitate a split-second. He 
immediately issued a Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, which met with an enthusiastic 
public reception in America. That document 
was written in Washington. 

Shortly afterward President Wilson’s reply 
to the Austrian Foreign Minister adopted fully 
Masaryk’s point of view on the future of 
Czecho-SIovakia With allied victory, inde- 
pendence had been won by sponsorship o£ 
America. 

As Masaryk’s had been the most potent 
influence in the winning of independence, so it 
became the determining factor in the organiza- 
tion of the new republic. His election to the 
Presidency was as uncontested as George 
Washington’s, and his motive in the acceptance 
of it as free from any suspicion of personal 
ambition. 

He was a patriot above patriots. He con- 
tinued in the Presidential chair for seventeoui 
years because his people needed him, and would 
not let him go. Two years ago when he resigned 
the Presidential office in his 85th year, the title 
“President Liberator” was conferred upon him 
by the Cabinet. 

Masaryk was often called “The Maker of 
a Nation”. He seemed a wise philosopher-king 
beside the noisy swashbuckling posturers who 
dominate the European scene. Not only Czecho- 
slovakia and America, but the world of democra- 
cy and liberty has lost one of its greatest sons.. 



THE HINDI BHAVAN AT SANTINIKETAN 

By C. F. ANDREWS 


My first words must lay stress on the great 
importance of this morning’s function * It will 
mark, 1 trust, one of those turning points, where 
we abandon once and for all that invidious word 
‘vernacular’, and treat the living languages of 
India as one of the treasures of mankind. 

Our Gurudeva, Rabindranath Tagore, has 
always kept before us the high ideal of encour- 
aging research, not only into the languages of 
the past, such as Pali and Sanskrit, but also into 
the living languages which will mould the future. 
'Our Vidyabhavan, which is his own creation, 
should coinhinc all such language studies 
-together. 

Already we have a Chair of Islamic 
'Culture, which includes Arabic, Persian and 
Urdu, and wo have been very happy in our 
leachers. Our Maulana Sahib, Ziauddin, and 
•our Arabic scholar Ajmal Khan are universally 
respected in our Asrani. We have also a Chair 
of Zoroastrian Culture held by Dr. Manilal 
Patel from Gujerat. In the same manner, we 
have earned on research in Pali and Sanskrit 
and medieval Hindi literature. Here, the Head 
■of Vidyabhavan, Prof. Kshiti Mohan Sen, has 
done eminent work, which has won for him 
■disitinction among scholars all over the world. 
Last of all, quite recently, we have established 
(owing to the generosity of the people of China), 
a ‘Cheena Bhavan’ where Chinese and Tibetan 
literature are studied and ancient in'inuscripts 
are preserv^ed. In Prof. Tan-Yun-Shan, Dr. 
Gokhalc and Pandit Sujit Mukerji, we have a 
happy combination which has already proved 
its worth. 

Up to the present, among the living Indian 
languages, we have only been able to obtain 
the necessary background for the study of 
Bengali as a modem subject; and that is 
chiefly due to the fact that we have its greatest 
living exponent, our Gurudeva, with us. But 
today we are going one step further and are 
founding a permanent home in our midst for 
the study of Hindi. If we succeed in our aim, 
the research in medieval religious literature, 
with its Hindi basis, which has been so remark- 
ably developed by Prof. Kshiti Mohan Sen, 
will be extended right up to the modern age. 

* Speech delivered et the lajnny^ of the foundatioo 
atone of the Hindi Bhavan at Santiniketan. 


For this Bhavan is intended to be a home, where 
Hindi literature will be studied in all its 
branches. Since the word ‘Visva-Bharati’ 
implies a world standpoint, wc shall seek to do 
something in this direction, not merely because 
Hindi IS spoken today by many crores of people, 
hut much more because its religious and 
philosophic literature is unique. 

As I have just said, we have already 
proved in our Asrum the value of the study of 
Bengali literature and language. Santiniketan 
has been a true Academy for Bengal. The very 
fact tliat we have had such success in the study 
of Bengali, as a modem language, makes us 
all the more confident that we shall succeed with 
Hindi. It may not be known yet, in India, 
that one of the results of Prof. Winternits and 
Lesny’s visits to Santiniketan has been the 
formation of a School of Indian languages in 
Central Europe. I have also a hope that as one 
of the results of a visit which I paid to Australia 
a year ago the School of Oriental Studies in 
Sydney, New South Wales, may include Indian 
modern languages in its curriculum as well as 
Chinese and Japanese 

If we succeed in establishing the study of 
Hindi in our Asram, we may hope that, later 
on, other Indian languages may also find a 
place All the while, wc shall seek to develop 
the closest relationship between Urdu, with its 
Persian background, and Hindi, with its Sans- 
krit foundation, and thus carry forward the 
working knowledge of a simple lingua franca, 
called ‘Hindustani’, which shall combine both. 

Perhaps, at this point, I may be pardoned 
for making a reference to my own cxperienc>'S 
The fact that I am talking in English at this 
function will show my trepidation even at the 
thought of speaking in Hindi and I would not 
venture to do so before a distinguished audience 
like this, since I know ray own weakness. But 
Munshi Zaka Ullah of Delhi, about whom I 
have written very often, revealed to me the 
beautiful courtesy of the Moghul period in 
Delhi, and taught me to appreciate the fact 
that some of the best Urdu literature was 
written by Hindus. He had his friends among 
them and used to send ^ icm presents on each 
great festival occasion. His own Urdu speech 
was never elaborately ornate; and it was easy 
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to pass from it to Hindi, and so to blond both 
in ii ooninion Hindustani Tlnis tlirouf;h daily 
ronvorsatioii with him in Urdu I wa^ iu-yct far 
away from \^hat .lawaharlal Nohru lias aptly 
called ‘ba«ic Hindustani’, and ^^hon 1 wiait out 
into the villajres I could easily follow what the 
villa"(‘rs said to me Fin thi'nnori' in Fiji, 
Trinidad, Britisli (Juiana, and elsewhere, this 
same* mixture of Hindi and Urdu has carried 
me throuRh. I could never pass any examina- 
tion, and yet it has been easy to make myself 
understood m Hindustani in every part of the 
W’orld where Indians have <ct th‘d Thus it lias 
become clear to me, that this blending of the 
two languages has great jiossibihties in it; and 
it will 1)0 one of the most useful tasks of this 
Hindi Bhavan to (‘\plore how’ far this inter- 
mingling of the tw^o language currents may be 
carried 

Sir Prafulla Chandra Ray has recently 
pointed out another patlnvay of researcli. He 
has showm the immediate necessity of framing 
a common vocabulary of the ne^v words of 
modern science w^hich are pouring into every 
language today. Benares University has already 
done something in one direction and the 
Osmania Universitv in another But what we 
need arc* w’ords that all can use ; and in the quiet 
atmosphere of Santiniketan ive may be able to 
perform very useful laboratory work which may 
help to produce a new coinage of w^ords for the 
wdiolc of India. Ih'dii w'ords must have a place 
in such a process side by side wdth Hindi and 
there must be no more pedantry about it 

In the same w’ay a common philosophic and 
religl()u^ vocabulary is needed which wdll cover 
the ground of modern psychology, sociology and 
ethics. 

One further pathw^ay of research into the 
future IS needed For if Hindi literature is to 
meet the tastes and rcfiuircincnts, not of a 
coterie only, but of millions of people, it must 
become simple and terse and lucid, laying aside 
its arcli'iic and ornate forms. Here, in this 
Asram, w'here Bengali has been brought into 
closest toiicli with modern life, this proeeSvS 
whcTchy a living language can he made .simple 
is already well known It is just w^hat 
Rabindranath has done with literary Bengali. 
Tt may thus he possible with such a Hindi 
scholar as I’andit Hazari Prasad Dwdvedi in our 
midst, to cultivate a pure literary style, which 
shall bring it near to the common people in the 
village's, as w’cll as to the cultured circles in 
the towms. 

But. if WT are to carry’' out this programme 
we shall clearly need, not only a building of 
s bricks and mortar, but also some ^ri^nerous 


donor or donors who shall come forw'ard and 
endow’ a Chair of Ifindi Literature, so that the 
w'ork liegim liere may be adecpialcly continued 
in the future. 

More than three centuries ago m Cambridge 
University one sueJi noble giver endow'ed a 
Chair of Arabic at a lime w’hcn tliai language 
was little known in (b’cat Britain This Chair 
w'as filled, during the time that I w’as in 
Cambridge, by one ot the most brilliant 
Oriental scholars, — a tru(* lover of the East, — 
Edward Granville Browme. Anothc'r donor, at 
a later juTiod, founded the Boden Sanskrit 
Prof('ssorship at Oxford Only a short time 
ago, a new’ r’hair, called the Sjialding Chair of 
Eastern Philosophy and Ethics, w’as establisheil, 
wdiich Prof. Radhakrishnan is holding today 
with much distinction. May tlicre not be some 
generous-hearted giver, in this country, who can 
realise the necessity for a Chair of Hindi 
Literature at Santiniketan? It would indeed he 
W’orthy of a great occasion, such as this, if the 
donation of a Chair of Hindi could be added to 
the gift of the Hindi Bhavan its(*lf. 

Let us for a- moment visualise the future, 
w’hen our building is complete AV(' shall have 
a Library and a Hall, w’here MPS and l)ooks 
wull be kept, which go back to earliest times. 
Pictures by w’orthv artists will adorn the w’alls, 
showing tlie traditional jiortraits of the Bhakti 
saints and others w’ho in d.ays gone by S(‘t th(j 
standard of Hindi literature Then* will be 
a lodging for the Acharya and his staff, and a 
set of rooms w’horc a guest mav he rc‘(‘eived. 
On special occasions there w’ill be a festival in 
honour (^f Mirabai, nr Kabir, or Tulsi Das, w’hon 
friends from different parts of India w’lll attend. 
All this w’ould help to carry forw’ard the Visva- 
Bharati id(‘al Next door w’ill be the *^Clieena 
Bhavan ” with its research into Buddhist 
lulturc; and not far aw’ay w’ill be those who are 
studying Arabic, Persian and Urdu literature. 
The inter-relation of these and other studies is 
bound to be fruitful. 

Now' let us classify some of the uses to 
w'hieh tlie Hindi Bhavan will lie put: — 

(1) There w’lll be research into the past 
history of Hindi language and literature. 

f2) There will be the juiblication of a 
Hindi journal, summing up from time to time 
the fruits of our studies. 

(3) There wall be a close contact with 
olher workers in the wide field of Hindi 
literature which ranges from Rajputana to 
Bihai. 

(i) There will be writings which seek to 
place before the Hindi-speaking public, in? 
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modern pi)C'iu‘ 1), the spiritual wealth of ancient 
India 

<5 1 There will be a serious attempt to 
reniov(‘ all barriers between the Urdu and Hindi 
lant>uaj>:os, an<l to emphasise the common cle- 
ment in (*ach 

(6 1 There will be mrifle available in Hindi 
the chief woiks of Ratnndranath Tagore, and 
Hindi conuncnls will b(‘ wiitten uiion tlicm 

These ar(‘ only some of the use^ to which 
the Hindi Bhavan may be iip,htly put. Other 
speakers, who follow me, will enlarge upon them 

There aie those w'ho have heljied us, most 
of all, as we have struf^Rled on to reach our 
Iiresent position, and I would w^^ll to mention 
their niimes bcdore I conu' to otliers who have 
done mucli to obtain th(' building fund 
Foremost among our earliest su]i]iortors arc* our 
own (lurudeva and ]\Iahatmaji, who have 
insjhred us by their synifiathy and encouraged 
us to go forward. Next to them are our good 
friends in different provinces, who have found 
supjiort for our Hindi teaching work Rajendra 
Prasad at Patna, Shiv Prasad (bipta at BcmarCvS, 
Piiriishottarndas Tandon at Allahabad, and 
Jamnalal Bajaj at Wiirdha, have all hcdped us 
in various ways. Along with thcmi T would 
mention our own linidi teachers themselves — 
Bhudco Sharnia Vidyalankar, .lagannath Prasad 
(whose literary name is ‘ !Milind M and Durga 
Prasad Pande f.ast of all, we have bc'cn most 
fortunate in having with us our dear friends, 
Dwivcdiji and Bhagwati Prasid Chandola 
Weirds cannot express what we owe to them for 
all their labours. 

My last pleasant duty is to record tlie 
names of those who have been instrumental in 
getting for us the sum which this building 
recjuired. Bliagirath Kanodia is one of those 
silent workers wliose help in this mattcT has 
beem always at our disjiosal whenever we 
re(|uired it. He is one of those whose l«‘ft hand 
ncvcT kiiow'.s w’hat his right hand do(‘s, so 
unobtrusive is he in his charity in a good cause* 
like* our own. Then I w'ould mention Sitarani 
Sakseria, w'hose daughter I’anna visitcnl our 
Asram and by her enthusiasm enlisted her 
father’s aid in tins service. Prabhudaval 
Ilimmatsingka deserves our thanks also 7or 


obtaining, along with otluT fruaid.s, the grant 
from the* llalvaMa Trust Ramdev Uhokhany, 
wlio has helped our Asram in manv matters, 
has been of grc'at sctvk'c to us in this matter. 
Piindil Hup Narayan Paiulc* and Dhanya 
Kiunai Jam should also be mentioned, who have 
translated the woik'^ oi (nir Po(*f and thus 
])opulari^ed him m Hindi Snjiit. tsniial Roy, 
the son of the late Prem (’iiand, Hie great Hindi 
novelist, has iiresentcal us with a copy of all his 
lutiire works. 

Pandit Benarsidas Uhalurviali, who has 
l>cen unfortunately prevented by illness from 
bc'ing present wuth us, has l>een one of our 
strongest supporters throughout Though T am 
disolu'Ving hiK strict injunction, that. I should 
not mc'ntion his name, it would have been quite 
impossible to omit it, because his pcTsistcmt and 
d(‘vo((‘d energy has been the driving force wdiich 
has earnc'd things through to this happy conclu- 
sion While I w’as lying ill at. Simla, a letter 
from him which told me the good news about 
the Hindi Bhavan cheered me more than 1 can 
pos.s]bly say His friend and colleague, ihv late 
J^nj AJohan Varma, helped us rigid uji to the 
lime* of his death by his self-saenlicing service. 

To all those connected \vith the Halvasia 
Trust, we would tender onr most grateful thanks 
and it is our sincere wu^i that the fund which 
has thus b(M‘n so liberally placed at our disposal 
may ](*ad to fruitful results 

While I feel entirely iinw’ortliy to be called 
u]Hm 1o lay this foundation stone, I realise that 
your w’lsh tluit. I should do so is a mark of your 
affect ion and I would off(*r my affection in 
letiirn If our rjurudeva’s health had been 
such MS to enable him to jierform such a duty, 
the plan* I now’ occupy w’ould then have been 
fill(‘d by him But it is a joy to me to be able 
to relieve liini i*ven ol the slightest burden We 
liavc already received his blessing m what we 
are undertaking, and we would (»ffer him our 
reven*iie(‘ and affection in return. 

With these words I w’ouUl ask you to jf .n 
with me by your presence w’hile I lay this 
foundation stone. 

Santiniketaii, 

Jannaiv 16, 1938. 



DEFINITION OF BENGAL* 

By R. C. MA.TUMDAR, m.a., ph.D., 
Vice-Chancellor, Dacca University 


In connection with the projected History of 
Bengal to be published by the University of 
Dacca, the first problem that necessarily arises 
is the demarcation of the territory which should 
form its subject-matter. The problem does not 
admit of an easy solution, but has to be faced 
and solved, if necessary, even arbitrarily, before 
we can proceed with our task. For the different 
writers collaborating in this work must have a 
very definite idea of the country whose history 
they are going to relate. 

Popular notions on the subject are 
sometimes wildly extravagant. An extreme 
instance is furnished by the famous song of the 
late Mr. D. L. Roy in which even the 
birthplace of Buddha has been claimed to be a 
part of Bengal. Views like this need not be 
seriously considered. 

Unfortunately, previous writers wdio dealt 
with the history of Bengal, do not appear to 
have made any serious attempt to tackle the 

problem. The author of Gaudarajaniaia, the 

first critical history of Bengal, did not discuss 
the question in all its bearings, but simply 

referred to B&dha, Pundra (Varendra) and 
Vaiiga ns the constituent parts of Bengal (p.i). 
His treatment of the subject shows that he 
regarded Uaudu or Vaiigadesa as roughly 
equivalent to the modern political province 
of Bengal. 

Mr. R. D. Bancrji in his Banglar llihds did 
not discuss the connotation of Bengal, but 
attached almost equal importance to Magadha 
and Bengal in his detailed treatment. 

Rai Bahadur Dines Chandra Sen, the 
auUior of the latest book on the history of 
Bengal, has, after referring to the varying 
boundaries of the Kingdom of Bengal in 
different historical periods, accepted the physical 
features as the chief guide in settling the 
question. Ho regards as Bengal the country 
bounded by the Himalayas on the North, the 

* As the Editor of the First Volume of the projected 
History of Bengal, I raise here an imponant questiun in 
the hope that others would take it up and a general dis- 
^cussion would lead to an agreed solution. 

— R. C. M. 


sea on the South, the hills of Arakan on the 
East and the plateau of Chota Nagpur on the 
West. He omits to specify the eastern, the 
north-eastern, north-western, and south-western 
limits of the country, but evidently includes 
Assam Valley and Midnapore in Bengal. 

If we look upon the question from an 
abstract point of view, the boundaries of Bengal, 
like those of any other province, can only be 
determined on the basis of historical, linguistic 
or geographical considerations. Let us discuss 
them one by one. 

1. To an ordinary man the simplest defini- 
tion of Bengal would be the modern political 
province of the name. But the difficulty of such 
a course is obvious. Within the present 
century three separate territorial units were 
denoted by Bengal, one up to 1905, a second 
between 1905 and 1912, and a third since 1912. 
During previous centuries, both in British and 
Muhammadan periods, political boundaries of 
Bengal varied at different times. 

Such a course is open to objection from 
another point of view. If modern political 
boundaries are regarded as the basis, how are 
we to write the history of such important 
countries as Andhra, Karnataka and Maha- 
rashtra? 

If we go to ancient history, the difficulty 
remains equally great. A small part of Bengal 

was called in ancient times A'^anga. There is 
no doiibt that this name was afterwards applied 
to a much bigger country. Similarly Oauda, 

originally the name of a part of Bengal, at one 
time signified a larger part of the Province and 
is now used as a synonym of Bengal. To make 
matters worse it now appears that there were 
two small territorial units in Bengal called 

Vangu and VfingSla and the present name of 
(Bengal) might have been derived from 
either of them. We are thus equally ignorant 
about the origin as well as the gradual extension 
of the name which was ultimately applied to 
the whole province. It is certain, however, that 
the name Vanga was not applied to the Province 
as a whole eve^ down to the last days of Hindu 
rule. It may also be asserted with some degree 
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of confidence that no general name for Bengal 
was in use during the Hindu period. Even 

Gaud a , which probably stood at one time for 
the largest part of Bengal, was distinguished 
from Vanga, and certainly never included 
Sylhet, Chittagong, Comilla and other neigh- 
bouring tracts which few would be disposed to 
exclude from our Province. On the other hand 

the Sarnath Inscription of Kumiiradovi implies 
that Anga or Bhagalpur was regarded as part of 
Oauda in the eleventh century A.D. It would 

thus appear that no definition of Bengal that 
would be regarded at all satisfactory is possible 
on historical grounds. 

It is needless to add that the history of 
Bengal cannot mean the history of Vaiiga 
(assuming that this was the origin of the modem 
name) any more than the history of Kadha or 
Suhma, and (iauda or Pundra. To trace the 
rise of Vanga and the gradual extension of the 
name to the whole Province would automatically 
leave out of account a considerable part of our 
Province, at least during the Hindu period. 

2. Failing histoiical basis, wc may turn 
to geography for the definition of Bengal. So 
far as the northern and southern boundaries arc 
concerned, there is no diflSculty. But what 
about the Western? The Ganges would form a 
natural boundary but it would exclude the 
whole of Burdwan Division. Any other 
boundary further west wdll be somewhat 
arbitrary. There is nothing to choose between 

the Damodur, the Kiipnarfiyan, the Suvarnarekha 
and the Vaitarani, and, north of the Ganges, 

between the .Mahanandii and the Kosi. On 
what definite grounds should we include 
Midnapore and Maldah in Bengal, but not 
Balasore and Purnea? 

3. The only possible answer is linguistic. 
We do not include Balasore and Purnea in 
Bengal as the people of these provinces have 
Oriya and Hindusthani as their vernacular, 
whereas the people of Maldah and Midnapore 
speak Bengali. 

It would thus appear that consciously or 
unconsciously we arc more or less guided by 
linguistic considerations in fixing the boundary 
of Bengal. Of course the idea has not been 
rigidly followed in fixing the boundaries of the 
modern province of Bengal. For, even leaving 
controversial issues, it is obvious, that on 
linguistic considerations, a J[arge part of 
Darjeeling district should have been excluded 


from Bengal wdiile Sylhet and a part of Bihar 
should have been included in it. It is, however, 
noteworthy that Bengal has never been re- 
conciled to the separation of these Bengali- 
speaking tracts and there is a persistent agitation 
for reconsideration of the boundaries of Bengal. 

There seems to be no doubt whatever that 
linguistic consideration appeals to us, Bengalis, 
as the most reasonable basis for the demarca- 
tion of Bengal as a territorial unit. 

Of the three bases stated above, viz., 
historical, geographical and linguistic, the first 
lacks in stability and the second in precision, 
and both are un^vorkable in th(* case of Bengal. 
So, by the process of exclusion also, we have to- 
fall back upon the linguistic basis for defining 
the boundaries of Bengal. It gives us a definite 
basis, easily intelligible and possessing both 
precision and stability. But if the linguistic 
basis has certain advantages, it has also its 
disadvantages, siiecially w’hen w^c have to deal 
with the history of ancient times. For we have 
no definite knowledge of the area which had a 
common vernacular (the Bengali, Proto-Bengali, 
or the Prakrit or Apabhrainsa from which the 
Proto-Bengali was derived) during the succes- 
sive periods of liistory. Tliere is also a great 
possibility that such areas varied in different 
ages. It is very doubtful, for example, if the 
whole of the tract where Bengali is spoken- 
today, possessed a common vernacular through- 
out the Hindu period. So, although we start 
with community of language as our basis, we 
may in fact include in our historical review of 
the Hindu period territories where there was no 
such common language. On the contrary we 
may exclude certain areas which did possess a 
common language in old times but no longer 
does so. 

But even while admitting this anomaly, it 
is difficult to formulate any satisfactory 
principle for defining the boundaries of Bengal 
except on the basis of language as it prevails 
today. It is somewhat arbitrary no doubt, buL 
more satisfactory than any other scheme or 
principle that can be tliought of. 

By a practical application of this principle 
Bengal for the purposes of our history should 
include not only the whole of the modern 
province of that name, minus some hill tracts 
at the foot of the Himalayas in the north, but 
also a few additional territories both on the 
east as well as on the west. In the east, the 
majority of the people in the Goalpara and 
Cachar districts and more 'ban 92 per cent of 
the people in Sylhet speak '* Bengali. As regards 
Bihar, “ 81 per cent of the inhabitants of the 
Sadar subdivision of Manbhum speak Bengali 
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In tlic >ul)clivi'^inns of Dlialhlmni, Janitara and 
Pakanr, tlu* f)n)pnrlions are 30, 30 and 25 per 
r(‘iit H'^iK'ctivdy So, the wliolc of Maid)!!!!!!!, 
and tlic‘ oantcTn frinp:i‘ of Sinp^ljldjinn aial Santrd 
Part^ana!? in the west, and (loalpara, Sylh(‘t and 
Uacliar in lli(‘ i‘apt sliould ho includ<*d in 
Bonsai. 

Th(‘r(» M)ni(' olnnoiit of donht about iho 
two j(aidatorv stator, Saraikcla ami Kliarsawan 
U) (lu‘ Uliota Najipiir |)latfau The billowing 
I able givet^ tlu* ninnber ol people p(T 10,(X)6 
siieaki le different principal languagi‘^ 


Bonsai 1 

2,1.11 

Bn 

LHU 

Onya 


Sun 1 all 

1,640 

Ihridusiani 

5iR 


lleie no language is spoken by a majority 
ol the jK'ojile and Bengali-speaking ])opulation 
forms nearly one-fourih of the total Thougli 
Oriya is the languagt* of the largest, number, 
F^engali eoin(“j a good second The State^j 
lionler on Maiibhum and Singbhum and touch 
a fringe of Mayuibhanij There are, thcr(‘fore, 
almost as good grounds for including them in 
Bengal as in Orissa 

In conclusion it should be remembered that 
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acctmling to the lat('st Census Rf*port from 
winch the figuies (jiioted above hav(* been taken, 
Biliar and ( )ri.''sa contain nearly two millions 
of petiple wliosi' motlier-tongiK* is Bengali; and 
thcM* ar(‘ mainly (‘entred in the border-districts 
of Purnea, the Santal Parganas, ]Manbhum, 
Singbhum ami Balasore, and the feudatory 
States of ]\layurbhanj, Saraikcda and Khar- 
sawan Although they may not be included in 
a technical sense, in tlio liistorv of Bengal, they 
cannot be altogether ignored when the main 
curnmts of the history of Bengal touch upon 
these fringes Old history and tradition alike 

a,ssociat(‘ them more closely witli (lainjia 
lB(‘ngal) rather than with Vlagadha i Bihar) 
or IvalingH, tlu' only two neighbouring provinces 

that have left any abiding imiu-ession on the 
ancient history of India. While, therefore, the 
* History of Bengal ’ must necessarily r<\strict 
itself to the modc'rn ]U‘ovince together with 
IManhlmm, Syllud, Tiiipera, and the eastern 
border of Singh bhuni and Santal Parganas, it 
cannot be reasonably objected if occasionally it 
widcMis its horizon' so as to include the districts 
in Biliar and Orissa, named above, which touch 
ui)on the borders of Bengal 


r 
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THE CHINESE PEOPLE ARM THEMSELVES 


By AGNES SMEDLEY 


The Japanese imperialist army, equipped with 
all the mechanized forces of mass slaughter, has 
been jn'oiidly rolling forward over North Chinn, 
mowing down the Chinese armies as a threshing 
machine mows down wheat. Not only have 
they moved steadily southward over Hopei 
Province, slaughtering the (Chinese armies, hut 
the masses of the C'huiese peojile have stood 
heljilessly, their arms hanging by their side, and 
w’atched them roll. Tt was the same along the 
whole north-western front also until the latter 
part of September. 

The tide began to be turned, at least to 
some extent, when tlie famous Eighth Route 
Army — formerly the Chinese Workers and 
Peasants Red Army — reached the battle front 
of North Shansi Province. In the famous 
battle at Pinghaiangkw’an, a strategic pass on 
the Great Wall commanding one of the routes 
southward to the city of Taiyuanfu, the Shansi 
capital, the Eightli Route Army dealt the 
Japanese the first staggering blow they had 
received from any Chinese army of the north 
and north-west. In a series of swift flanking 
movements, the Eighth Route smashed the 
Japanese at Pinghsiangkwan, killing from two 
to three thousand of them. 

With this battle as a lever, and with their 
whole sincerity of purpose, a representative of 
the Eighth Route Array and an official repre- 
sentative of the Chinese Communist Party, 
talked with General Yen Hsi-shan, Governor of 
Shansi Province and commander-in-cliicf of the 
north-western armies. These Communist repre- 
sentatives, one military and one civilian, argued 
that the salvation of China from subjection is 
the business of the entire Chinese people, and if 
the people are not mobilized and armed, China 
cannot be victorious. The Chinese armies, 
however vast, have not the equipment to match 
the huge war machine of the Japanese. The 
entire people and the national resources of 
China must be mobilized, they argued. 

At that time the Central Government at 
Nanking did not permit the mobilization and 
arming of the people. But General Yen agreed 
to some extent with the Eighth Route Army and 
Communist Party representative, and gave them 
the right to mobilize and arm all the people near 
the battle front. This territory was largely 


controlled by the Japanese, so it was not a con- 
cession of much value. But the Eighth Route 
Army took the offer gladly. They were already 
in the rear of one of the main Japanese positions 
(Sinkow and Yuanping), while the other main 
Japanese lino was along the Pciping-Suiyuan 
railway to the north. Between these two battle 
lines of the enemy the Eighth Route Army had 
penetrated and had begun guerilla warfare on a 
huge scale, their forces split up into small units 
and ojierating from the western border of 
Shansi right to the cast and over into Hopei 
Provincci to the Pinghan railway, then south- 
ward and all around the Sinkow-Yuanping 
positions and, a little later, right up into Chahar 
Province. They later knocked at the walls of 
Tatung, but that is a campaign to be waged at 
a later date. 

It was in late October that I, the writer of 
this article, talked with the body of men known 
as the General Mobilization Committee for the 
Front, in Taiyuanfu, the capital. At that time, 
this Committee, was in charge of the general 
work of mobilizing and arming the people, in 
ihirty hsien, or districts, of northern Shansi. 
These hsien extend in a zig-zag line across 
northern Shansi, even a little below Taiyuanfu, 
but not taking in Taiyuanfu hsien itself. The 
Committee had also just extended its work to 
Suiyuan and Chahar Provinces, and to every 
region in Shansi occupied or threatened by the 
Japanese. The Mass Mobilization Committee 
consists of twenty-nine men, as follows : 4 from 
the Eighth Route Army, 5 from Shansi Pro- 
vince, 5 from Suiyuan, and 5 from Chahar 
Provinces. Apart from this, each Army fight- 
ing in the north or north-west has one represen- 
tative. 

The Committee is divided into six 
committees at present : Organization, Propa- 
ganda, Organizing and Arming the people, the 
Department to Eliminate Traitors, the Depart- 
ment for the Distribution of Work, and the 
General Department. With two Chinese news- 
paper men, I talked witli four members of the 
General Mobilization Committee about their 
work. They spoke as follows : 

“Our duty is to carry out '-ur anti Japanese policy* 
and our chief work is the iizing and aiming of the 
men into partisan groups for partisan warfare. In places 
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under Japanese occiipaljun, we still continue work, but 
the methods of work differ, of course, from those places 
controlled by the Chinese armies. In occupied regions 
the woik IS very dilhcult, and our plan cannot be fully 
realized. In those regions we drvole ourselves entirely 
to trainin,' men for partisan warfare, while in other 
regions our work is much broader m nature. In regions 
still controlled by our own armies, a can quite openly 
carry on propaganda by a variety of methods, but we 
can openly train men for partisan warfare. Wc also 
train hrsl-aid woikcrs for the battlefield, and we rutli- 
lessly hunt down traitors. We have a training school 
for parti>^ans here in Taiyuanfu, and we have just sent 
two hundred men to the lear of the enemy. We shall 
soon send another group of two hundred, now under 
training. Apait from this, wc have woikers everywhere 
in the thirty Imieu. lecturing and organizing and arming 
and training the people. Our woik just began twenty 
days ago, so we do not have so much to report just now. 
As soon as the Central Government in Nanking gives us 
the right, we shall extend our work to all Shansi and 
to every other plai'c where we may legally operate. 

“ Here in Taiyuan, we gave but one week’s training 
to men in partisan tactics. That is enough here, though 
in other places tJie training is generally two weeks. 
Political training is also given the partisans at the same 
time as they receive military training. Our volunteers 
here in Taiyuanfu were chiefly students, and soldiers 
from the regular armies. In other regions, the mass of 
our partisan volunteers arc peasants. In regions con- 
trolled by the Eighth Route Army, there are more 
partisans than elsewhere, and the work goes with great 
rapidity. In the one hsicn of Wutai, in the rear of the 
enemy our workers all come from the Eighth Route 
Army. In Wutai-hsien we have already trained and 
armed 1,500 partisans. Wc also have organized village 
Self Defence Associations, of men whose business it is 
to defend their vilHges with arms. In Wutai-hsien alone 
there are 800 already organized. They are nearly all 
peasants and many of them are older, or younger men, 
whereas the partisans are actual figliters against the 
Japanese at the frrmt. The whole people are organized 
and trained to gather news about the enemy and to 
transmit it to our aimies. The parlisar^^ do tin; same 
work, also, as well as dealing disoidcr lu the rear of 
the enemy, cutting their communications, and attacking 
their transport units. The regular armies, of course, do 
the heavy finiit fighting, whereas the partisans harass 
the rear of the enemy and their transport foices. 

‘’The hunting down of traitors is uu important woik 
of our organizatioi* and we do constant work amongst 
the people to this end. We find that traitors are chiefly 
of two kinds— the richest men and the pooiesl men. The 
richest work Iit money and power, and are without 
principles oi national con.scu)usnes'>, the poorest, many 
of them the Jocal ruflians — ^work for money. Sometimes 
the poorest men get one dollar a day from the Japanese 
to give reports. Many of the rich traitors have Japanese 
wives also. The traitors supply the Japanese with in- 
foimatioii of our armies and plans, and they give Japanese 
airplane signals by which tliey can. locate positions to 
be bombed. 

“ Our propaganda committee has sent men to all the 
lliirty hsien, in small groups, to do prupaiianda. They 
lecture, give le^-^ons in political knowledge to the people, 
collect funds, organize the people to transport and help 
the wounded. In this department is a section to help 
the refugees from the war zones. W'here the wounded 
pass, this committee sends people to help them, to give 
them water and food, and to change their bandages. 
This committee also helps the wounded and the other 
soldiers by writing letters for them. MosL of our people 


are uiforlunaiely still illiterate, and this is an im- 
portant service. Many refugees themselves have entered 
our work, and devote their entire time to it. They are 
very glad to do this. They receive their food and 
lodging, but beyond this nothing.” 

Later on, the two Chinese newspaper men 
and I went to Wutai-hsien, a district in the 
mountains between the two lines of the 
Japanese. Here the headejuarters of the Eighth 
Route Army was for a time located. In one 
town through which we fiassed, \ve were put up 
for the niglit by the Mass Mobilization Com- 
mittee. They were young, cheerful and even 
enthusiastic men from the Eighth Route Army, 
whose special work was the organizing and 
training and arming of p/irtisans. They verified 
what Ihe general committee of their organiza- 
tion had told us m Taiyuanfu. They had 
about 1,500 organized partisans under training 
so far. But, unfortunately, they have only 
about 50 per cent enough arms. In groups of 
100 men, there were 50 rifles only, all of them 
given by General Yen Hsi-shan, though some 
were captured from the Japanese. From this 
village alone, two groups of partisans had been 
sent to harass the rear of the enemy. The men 
without rifles all carried hand-grenades, but 
they did not have sufficient hand-grenades. Bo 
each man carried only five or six The main 
problem is arms. The men are willing enough 
to be armed and only too willing to fight. But 
the problem of guns is an urgent one 

From this town, \vhich had been repeatedly 
bombed by tlie JtMpanesc, we went into the 
Wutai mountains, to tin* headquarters of the 
Eightli Route Army. There wx found the 
partisans have their own big headquarters 
where they receive political military training. 
We Avatclicd the training of about a hundred 
new volunteers, and talked with the local 
Mobilization Committee. Tliis local committee 
consist('d of seven men, all of them from the 
local population, and all except one peasants. 
The oldest member was 73 years of ago. He 
was a tall, handsome and even picturesque old 
peasant who proudly led us into the fields where 
new volunteers were being trained. He proudly 
introduced us to them. A man from the Eighth 
Route Army was patiently training a group of 
volunteers, helped by a local civilian. We took 
pictures of them, and some of them stood very 
straight and stern. One little fellow was only 
thirteen, and he was so conscious of it that he 
was especially severe in his bearing. Then up 
stepped an old man sixty-five years of age and 
asked that he be photographed. He was a 
member of the village Self-Defence Corps, and 
this Corps had ' just made their own khaki 
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uniforms. Was the old man proud I Around 
him stood the young men in the gray uniforms 
of the partisans, proud of their village. 

We took photographs of the partisans as 
they trained in the late afternoon each day. 
Here we saw these tall, strong, north Chinese 
farmers who so reminded me of American 
farmers at times. Some of them were long and 
lanky, with moustaches, and with long necks 
such as so many poor farmers of America arc 
pictured. There was something about their 
lanky frames and their protruding Adam’s 
apples that was typical of farmers of the 
poorest class everywhere. They are also very 
tall in North China. Some of the younger men 
were stocky and as strong as bulls and it was 
certain that all of them would give the Japanese 
more than one bellyful of shot and shell. 
Straight from their ploughing or their hoeing, 
they know the meaning of hard labor and almost 
super-human endurance. They trained with 
the most intense seriousness and patience. One 
evening we watched a unit of about a hundred 
under training. Half of them carried rifles and 
had already received considerable training. 
The other half were new Volunteers who had 
just come in that day. The new Volunteers 
could not keep step, even with the constant 
shouting. It was interesting to watch the 
ambling gait of the peasant, with his heavily 
clad feet. But before the week would pass he 
p^rould be able to lift his feet rapidly, and 
perhaps before a year is passed ho will be in 
the regular Eighth Route Army. For some of 
the partisans go over into the Army — that is, 
their units arc transformed into regular military 
units. But up to now they are not. They 
remain farmers and fighters. 

The old man, 73 years of age, who was 
a member of the Mobilization Committee 
was a remarkable old fellow. He was very 
eager and proud and he talked as we walked 
along. He was the treasurer of the local 
Committee. He collected and disbursed funds. 
He could read and write a little. He owed 
seven mou of land — about 1 acre, so he was 
a poor peasant. He did recruiting of volun- 
teers, he said. He would go to the homes of the 
people and tell them what the Japanese have 
done in every place they have occupied — how 
they have killed the people, looted and raped. 
If the Japanese come, the people cannot live at 
all, but will be homeless slaves, he argued. No, 
he said, he met no opposition at all from the 
families with sons. The women are still back- 
ward, but they also raise no objection, but urge 
their sons to go. How proud the old man was. 
Then he added : My own son is a partisan. 


He IS thirty-five years of age and he is already 
fighting the enemy. I would like to call him 
back and send him to protect you, because you 
are a foreign friend of ours. It is a great 
honour I” 

In the last few days of October and in 
early November, the general headquarters of 
the Eighth Route Army marched from north 
Shansi down to eastern Shansi to the eastern 
front. I went with them. We passed through 
villages where the Mobilization Committee had 
its representatives. In one town there were 
hundreds of Eighth Route Army wounded, all 
being nursed by the local population. There 
was but one trained nurse to care for the 
hundreds. The people had brought their own 
and often only quilted quilts to cover the 
wounded. They were proud and eager to help. 
Everywhere we saw the slogans put up by local 
partisan organizations on walls and trees : 
“ Every good man into the partisans V* Or, 
“Every good man get ready for the front!’’ 

One night in a village, at about nine o’clock, 
we heard a big tin pan being beaten in the 
streets. It halted at the gate of our courtyard 
and the voice of a man shouted twice : “ All 

partisans come out to the grove 1” Two rooms 
in our courtyard were thrown open a second 
later and two peasant men of the household, 
carrying rifles, went silently out of the gate. 

When we crossed the Chentai railway line, 
and marched to the south of it, we entered a 
region in which the Eighth Route Army has 
just come. This is a region in which the 
Mobilization Committee has only nofr received 
the right to mobilize and arm the people. Wo 
spent the night in villages where there were no 
partisans at all and where the people had never 
heard of the Eighth Route Army. The women 
had all fled ! If we remained for two nights 
even — which was often the case — the people came 
streaming back. The women and girls, with 
children, w^ould come. I talked with some men 
and women who had fled from their villages 
when they heard an army was coming. They 
had fled 100 li away — over 30 miles. Then 
they heard that the Eighth Route Army had 
come, and that it was a revolutionary army of 
the people, who protected and organized the 
people. They picked up their pitiful bundles 
and their padded quilts and came home. They 
sent delegations to the headquarters of the 
Eighth Route Army and asked them to leave 
men behind to protect an»' tell them what to do. 
In all these villages south of the Chentai rail- 
way the Army headquarters left behind two 
armed men whose business it was to organize 
local Mobilization Committees, organize and 
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arm the people. Small bands of roaming 
defeated troops who rob and rape are to be 
talked to and argued with and re-educated if 
possible. If not, to be imprisoned. And if 
they do not learn sincerely, to be shot. In some 
villages, the people ran to the Eighth Route 
headciuarters to tell of such men, and to ask for 
their arrest. The Headquarters sent armed 
men and arrested the looters. One night one 
such arrested man, an officer from Szechuen 
troops, was housed in a room m a courtyard right 
across from nunc. He luid llirowii away his 
military uniform, and robbed clothing of the 
common people. But, stupidly enough, he had 
kept his army papers. 

Chu Teh, coiiiinander-in-chief of the Eighth 
Route Army, is very enthusiastic. When he 
speaks of the '' lao pei shin ” — ^that is, the 
common people — his voice softens and his face 
becomes tender. “ The lao poi shin — ah, what 
people!” he says softly, turning his head away. 
Then, w'lth gleaming eyes, he said to us : 
“ We have already organized 5,000 men 
into the partisans in North Shansi alone. Give 
us one more month, and we will have from 
20,000 to 30,000 partisans in that region. Give 
us another month here on the eastern front, and 
the Japanese will be destroyed.” 

Arms 1 Arms ! 1 Arms 1 1 I Arms for the 
peoiile 1 Arms for the lao pci shin ! 

The JOighth Route Army bases its strength 
on the strengtli of the people. Wc move for 
hundreds of miles, right within two or three 
miles of the enemy lines, and the jicoplc never 
betray us ! They come streaming home, come 
to their protectors, and come saying : “ Leave 

men to tell us what to do !” The Eighth Route 
Army is telling them. As Chu Teh paid, calmly 
and smilingly, “ even if the Japanese occupy 
Taiyuan or oth', r l)ig cities, it will not matter 
We will desiioy them. AYe 'vill organize and 
arm the pc‘o])le and every man, woman and 
child, will d ^stroy them.” 


Days of Warfare 
From My Diary 

November 3, 1937 — The battle of yesterday 
has ended wilh the Chiiu’sc troops retreating 
from tlioir positions at Yangchuen and retreat- 
ing to Chang Chin Chen further west on the 
Chentai railway. The chief concentration of the 
Japanese is luw at Pintingehow, about halfway 
from Niangshihkwan to Tiyuanfu. 

I talked with (,'hu Tch, coinmander-in-chief 
the Eightli Route Army. He was perfectly 
erful, perfectly calm. The defeat ol the 


Chinese troops (not the Eighth Route) yester- 
day did not mean much, he said. “ If the 
Japanese want to march on toward Taiyuanfu, 
let them,” he said. It does not matter. This 
should be the tactics oi the Kuoiiiintang, instead 
of their present positional warfare. If they do 
this, and adopt the tactics of the Eighth Route 
Army, the Japanese can be defeated. We will 
then cut off their rear, destroy all their commu- 
nications, si)lit them up in small groups and 
destroy them. The enemy advanced today, but 
the Kuommtang 1 loops need not have retreated. 
Instead, they must change their tactics. Then 
it will not matter li the Japanese advance. 
The Chinese forces are much more than the 
Japanese, and we can surround them on all 
sides. The Cliinese troops are now concentra- 
ted at Showyang.” 

Day before yesterday we crossed the rail- 
way tracks at Showyang. Yesterday, through- 
out the day, six Japanese bombers simply 
“ scraped the skies ”, so to speak, in search of 
the newly-arrived Eighth Route Army. They 
know we have come, but they do not know 
where. But already two of the units of the 
Eighth Route have attacked their flanks at 
Yanchuen, while Lm Peh-chen, commanding 
another force down on the Shansi-Hopei border, 
has destroyed the Chentai railway for a long 
distance. It will take the Japanese a long time 
to re])air it, and then it will be cut again either 
there or in a dozen other places. Wo have 
reports that the Japanese troops arc very tired 
That means little. They are obedient soldiers, 
and they will march on. Now, vitli the Eighth 
Route on both sides of the Chentai railway in 
their rear, they will have to march on. They 
dare not retreat. The Eighth Route Army is 
at work with its famous flanking and rear 
attacks. 

The Japanese are moving in Shansi province 
on this eastern front from three different direc- 
tions now — along the railway, which is now 
rut and where the Eighth Route is harassing 
their flanks and rear; from Pinl.ingchow they 
have sent out four regiments to the south-west; 
and they have sent two full regiments — about 
0,000 men — along a road, some 50 li south of ^ 
the railway on the border, to Yangehuen. So 
they arc driving into the province by the roads, 
also. 

At Tungyingtow, a strategic mountain near 
Yangchuen, Chen Ken, Eighth Route Army 
eommandcr, commands a force of strong 
Comiminist troops, and has just built defences. 
He has just arrived there. An Eighth Route 
unit, commanded by Chen Kwen, a Hunan 
peasant military leader, arrived at the mountain 
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(range, Mataling, south of Pinlingchow, day 
before yesterday and met the four regiments of 
enemy troops coming from that direction. The 
battle continued all day yesterday, and the 
Communist forces killed about 1,000 of the 
enemy and captured supplies. 

Day before yesterday the Eighth Route 
Army, and also the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of China, issued separate 
manifestoes to the Japanese soldiers, calling 
upon them to cease the robber war they are 
waging at the commands of their militarists who 
arc enemies of both the Chinese and Japanese 
people. Chinese fliers from tlie Central Govern- 
ment, of whom there are a few in this region, 
eagerly took to the air and dropped the mani- 
festoes over the Japanese lines. But we have 
only a few airplanes in this region. 

Well, the Jai)anese know at last that the 
Eighth Route Army is in this region. They felt 
this army yesterday. They know that the 
Eighth Route is not only here on the south of 
the railway line, but that it is on the northern 
side also, and is closing m on their rear with 
a pincer movement. They know it by the 
cutting of the railway in their rear, and they 
know it because 1,000 of them lay dead after 
yestenlay^s battle. They know it because some 
of the Chinese troops have not retreated, 
but have met them in merciless warfare and 
hav(' not retreated. They know it from the two 
niamfeslocs. 

On the northern front, were the Japanese 
glad ! They were so happy that the Eighth 
Route Army liad left the northern front for the 
eastern front — so tliey thought — ^that they tried 
to take supplies down to their main concentra- 
tion jioint at Sinkow, whore Shansi and Central 
Government troops are holding their mam 
forces, bombarding them each day. The enemy 
thought they could at last send shells and 
ammunition through to Smkow. So tlioy sent 
down 70 to 80 mild ary trucks, heavily laden 
wdth shells and other ammunition, and also 
suiiplics. And 200 of their soldiers rode on the 
trucks, bowling along like gentlemen. A unit 
of IJo Lung’s troops, helped by peasant parti- 
sans, fell upon tlic trucks like a few tons of 
brick. They stopped six of them with hand- 
grenades, and destroyed 10 of them in the fight- 
ing, and stopped the whole lot by destroying the 
roads. The 200 Japanese soldiers were all 
killed. Among them was a company officer and 
liis deputy. The Chinese forces got large 
quantities of arms and ammunition, including 
two light machine guns, rifles, pistols, and many 
other supplies. The Japanese tried advancing 
along another route. An army partisan route 


mined the earth and destroyed two enemy trucks 
on November 2. 

The town of Whenyuan, which has changed 
hands a number of times, has been taken back 
by the Eighth Route Army once more. That 
is on the northern front, outside the Great Wall. 
It was recaptured from the Japanese on Novem- 
ber Ist, and a number of enemy soldiers killed. 

The Chinese forces still hold the Japanese 
at Sinkow. There is no change in the Sinkow 
situation. The enemy hojies to break through 
the Eighth Route forces now holding the north, 
and get reinforcements to Ihcir troops at 
Smkow so they can advance to Taiyuanfu. 

We are now at a small village south of the 
railway, and some 65 li from the place we were 
yesterday. We were told to be prepared to 
march at midnight to this place. We prepared. 
But the manager of our group is so determined 
to get at the Japanese, it seems, that he awoke 
us at 10, just three hours after we had gone to 
bod. I argued that it was not twelve, but he 
argued that my watch was wrong, and so we got 
up and prepared. By eleven o’clock we were 
ready to march. Headquarters had not even 
arisen 1 One hour later the bugle call awoke 
them, and later their breakfast bugle call 
sounded, and then later still the bugle to prepare 
to marcli. It was two o’clock when the bugle 
cfill for marching sounded ! And the last hour 
we s])ent standing amongst the animals and 
lines of men on a road l)cyond the. village. 
There was a hell of a noise., as usual, with the 
braying of donkeys and mules, the neighing and 
siamiimg of liorses, and the sliouts of men, with 
men ch'*ering up everyone by singing. But 
when we began to march, silence fell upon us 
all, and all wc could hear was the clank of hoofs 
on the stony and treacherous and narrow 
mountain paths Tlie little hsiao kweys, given 
fo all kinds of laughter and pranks, whispered 
lest the Japs, some three to four miles away 
hear them 1 No one talked. The order came 
to use no flash lights. We marched by the faint 
light of the stars. I watched the great dipper 
over my shoulder to the left, and the polar star 
below it. Sometimes it was direclly to my left, 
sometimes a bit behind me. As we advanced, 
our eyes became used to the darkness. 

The paths down which we went wore so 
terrible that I dared not ride. So with my two 
guards on either side of me, I went down and up, 
down into stony riverbeds through which icy 
rivers tumbled, then up t'^-rible stony paths 
again, and down again. A-*d so through the 
whole night. Dark mountain sides loomed on 
either side. Now and then there was the quick 
flash of a flashlight, as suddenly turned off, as the 
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advance searched for the right path. We began 
to straggle in units after a few hours. Then we 
watched the roadside for the bits of i)aper left 
to guide us. The bits of paper often a figure — 
30, 20, or 10 or such on them, — telling us how 
many more li we had to march. There, were 
few or no bridges over the broad, icy rivers, and 
nearly everyone had wet feet. But they crossed 
without complaint and niarcluMl on and on. 
When the dawn came, many men were limping 
and all were weary. But they went on and on 
and I heard snatches of song. I was able to 
ride along the good stretches of road, and across 
the rivers. I at least kept my feet dry. Later 
we saw that the skin of Li Po*s feet is split open 
down to the raw flesh, all along the soles. The 
long and hard marching, and the freezing water 
is the cause of this But he has not com- 
plained. He has walked more slowly at times, 
and, with a far-away look, has replied to my 
questions : “ It does not matter.” 

In the darkness I lost track of my horse a 
number of times. But be found me. Two or 
three times I heard the low rumble that is a 
horse’s talk of satisfaction, and then his nose 
nudging me. I felt like throwing my arms 
around his neck each time. But when the dawn 
came, and I rode along level roads, I cursed him 
soundly. For he tried to tear up the earth 
" running after the women,” so to speak. There 
is in our column a little bay mare, jealously 
chaperoned by a boy about eighteen years of 
age. For this lady my Yunnan has conceived 
an affection. Her reply to his indelicate 
advances was to lift her hind legs and strike out 
at him in a way that belied her meek appear- 
ance. But she carried a pack and it fell off. 
For my Yunnan responded to her attack by 
whirling around and trying to kick the stuflBngs 
out of her. It did not matter that I was on his 
back. Not in the least 1 And now, that 
chaperoning guardian of ihe little mare carries 
a club just for use against my Yunnan. I have 
almost fallen to sleep at times, but T was 
brought back to full consciousness by the glaring 
eyes and ferocious face of that lad coming 
toward my pony. Realizing that we arc in for 
another fight, I turn around and seek a more 
secure position in the column. 

There is an old Hindu book which, if I 
remember correotly, is something like the 
Korma Yoga, It is a book telling of the ways 
and means of what we may call the ‘‘man- 
woman business.” One passage in that book 
says, it is bad luck for a couple to become 
amorous at a cross-road. Bad luck, indeed I 
It is, instead, most dangerous I thought of 
this book today. But, as the Victorian poets 


used to say, alas and alack, my Yunnan has not 
read the Karma Yoga. 

It was nearing nine in the morning, when a 
small straggling group of us picked our way 
across a riverbed filled with stones that some- 
one seems to have sharpened to knife-like edges. 
Before us lay the village which was to be our 
headquarters for a day. Then, from the east, 
corning up the valley around a mountain, we saw 
a long column of slow-moving soldiers. They 
moved slowly, wearily, as if they had marched 
all night. We halted and watched and I took 
some pictures. This was the Third Army, 
moving from a position where the Chinese troops 
have been defeated, to the west, where they are 
to be reorganized and fight again. They had 
no animals at all with them, but carried all 
their arms and ammunition. As they passed* 
voices amongst them cried out. Once we 
heard : “ We have no overcoats ! We have no 

overcoats I” There were a few people in the 
village ahead of us watching from a stone wall. 
The weary soldiers seemed to be crying their 
complaints to the morning air, and to no one in 
particular. Then their commander gave an 
order, and it was shouted down the line from 
man to man : ” Order to rest ! Order to 

rest 1” They marched on. The resting place 
had not yet come. Then came the strange cries 
again : “ We are tired ! We are tired 1” 

This is one of the best armies of the Central 
Government, I am told. They are good fighters. 
They carried no packs on their backs, they had 
no overcoats. I wondered how they sleep, how 
they keep warm. But I could not find out. 
When they saw a foreign face their cries ceased 
and in astonishment they gazed at me, and 
some of them smiled and halted to have their 
pictures taken. 

We came into a village entirely deserted of 
women and girls, and of at least half of the men 
population. The people heard that troops were 
coming, and ran away. We found two empty 
rooms in the home of what appears to be a 
middle peasant house. Since three doors of the 
mud and stone buildings were locked with iron 
Chinese locks and chains, we went into the two 
empty ones and occupied them. Later we found 
one peasant man who lives in one of the pad- 
locked rooms. He told us we could live in the 
two rooms. His wife and daughter, who occupy 
the poor room, have fled with the other women- 
to the mountains. He is a poor peasant, as are 
the other families that live in the other rooms. 
The inen returned and talked curiously with us. 
We tried to get them to bring their women back, 
but they are afraid of armies. It will take 
another day or two for the Political Department 
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of headquarters to convince them that the 
Eighth Route Army is not an ordinary anny, 
and that it is the protector of the people. The 
women will be returning in another day or two, 
just as they have at other places. And here we 
will leave men to organize and arm the people 
into partisans, just as we have in oilier places. 
We left two armed men in the village where we 
spent the two nights before this. This was the 
request of the people, who sent a delegation to 
our Military Headquarters. 

We leave here tomorrow morning for a new 
position. 

I wonder at the Chinese people. Our only 
food is millet or rice, and one vegetable. To- 
day we had rice and turnips. Sometimes it is 
squash, or potatoes. And on this we live. 
There is no fat, no sugar, and for days no meat 
at all. I have a little money left which I 
borrowed from a friend to prepare for this 
march. So I am able to buy an occasional 
chicken. My whole group of six eat it. This 
gives us a little protein and a tiny bit of fat. 
The guards' shoes are nearly worn out and they 
have no others. Nor can we buy anything. 
There is absolutely nothing to buy. This region 
seems very, very poor. They have millet, 
kaoliang and squash, and a few potatoes about 
as large as walnuts. Even the chickens are 
very few and very thin. We bought one today 
but it had no fat at all. AVe bought a squash 
from the poor peasant. But there are many 
armies in this region, and I wonder what the 
people will live on during the winter. AVe buy 
everything we take, but much of our nee is 
transported on donkeys and mules with us. It 
is many days' march over terrible roads to 
Taiyuanfu, and the problem of feeding and 
clotlimg an army during the winter months, in 
this region, is almost unbelievably difficult. 
There are no motor roads — and no motor trucks. 
It is almost impossible to find any man in these 
villages who has enough money to change one 
Chinese dollar. AVe could not change a dollar 
to buy one chicken, but had to buy another 
chicken this afternoon, a squash, and some corn 
for my horse and mule. For I am using the 
little money I have left to keep my horse and 
mule in good condition. If either dies, I do not 
know what I shall do. For our future marching 
is very hard. I shall have to walk much of the 
time also. Today my two companions and I 
stripped our luggage down to the barest essen- 
tials. We each have the one suit we wear, our 
winter coats, an extra pair of socks or so, and 
we arc rich in having one extra pair of shoes 
which we bought in Sian. My luggage consists 
almost entirely of my typewriter, my type- 


writing paper, carbon paper, my camera, films, 
and typing ribbons. I even had to give up my 
first-aid medicines. My camp bed I give to the 
peasant here. The camp bed was a great thing 
for me. I could sleep alone, and it freed me 
from the almost certainty of getting lice. For 
the k'angs of the poor peasants often have lice 
in them And now I know I shall get lice. 
This morning, when we arrived here, I watched 
some of our armed forces sitting in doorways, 
stniipcd to the waist, picking lice out of their 
coats. They already have them. Yei. up to 
now they liave been clean of them. Lice in 
north China in winter moans typhus. Lice in 
wartime is always a typhus danger. And I fear 
we face this very serious danger. For northern 
C/hinesc typhus docs not generally mean death. 
They are practically immune to it. But ou»' 
army is mostly of southern men, and I fear they 
arc in the same danger as foreigners from 
typhus — and that means death in 99 per cent 
of the cases. We cannot afford anti-typhus 
vaccine. It costs $9.00 for one injection series. 
I have not received injections either. I tried it 
a year ago and nearly died of heart failure. 
But still I cannot take my camp bed. From 
now on I have one donkey, and my little mule, 
to carry everything for my party of six. My 
luggage is the heaviest. It is typewriting and 
camera supplies. In tlavsc regions we cannot 
buy any kind of paper whatever. AVhatcver we 
intend to use we must carry with us. 

Later : Today the two other peasants in 
the locked rooms returned. One was a very 
poor man. He came into our room and asked 
politely and humbly for something. AVc could 
not understand his dialect at all. Not one ol 
us could understand. Finally lie dared point at 
something and we saw it was an old rope 
hanging on an inside door. He wanted his rope 
but he had been afraid to come and take it, or 
ask for it and point. For our guards are armed 
men ! And he has his experience witli armed 
men ! How terrible it is. We laughed and 
gave him his rope. On his head was a bloody 
cut., as if he had fallen I disinfected it with 
iodine and then he said he would of course pay. 
He made a gesture of payment and we 
assured him that we did not want payment. 
He watched us with suspicion — ^this strange, 
strange army that gave back a man's rope or 
treated his injury free. Ten minutes later he 
came back an<l asked us to Ireat his injured 
foot. It was useless. His foot is worn to the 
flesli through a hole in his ohl cloth shoes. He 
needs a new pair of shoes. \nd we have none 
even for ourselves. One of my guards took him 
to our doctor who bound up his foot and told 
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him to put a patch over his old ragged 
shoe. 

The peasant men have returned — but not 
yet the women and girls ! What problems 
China has ! It seems that all the problems of 
thousands of years rest upon the slioulders of 
the people. I even think that these problems 
rest on the shoulders of the Communists ! For 
what other force in all Cliina comes from the 
heart of the masses, burdened with the full con- 
sciousness of the problems of the masses, and 
conscious of China's histone struggle and the 
possibilities of a new world struggling with such 
anguish for birth? What other army in all 
China really and truly protects the masses of 
the people? What other army m all China 
demands the reduction of taxes, the end of 
usury, the red i vision of the land, and general 
improvement of the livelihood of the people, the 
demoeratisation of the entire country ? What 
other force in this vast land, but the Commu- 
nists and their army, truly and deeply trust the 
people, trust them so deeply that they would 
organize and give them arms? The Chinese 
armies are fighting for the first and most essen- 
tial of all necessities — national liberation. But 


that is only the beginning, and even the pre- 
requisites for the victory of the Chines© armies 
is not yet fulfilled — ^that is, the adoption of 
such democratic, social, economic and political 
measures that the masses of the people really 
feel that they have something to fight for, some- 
thing to die for if necessary but, above all, 
something to live for. Again and again as we 
go through the country, I ain deeply, irrevoc- 
ably convinced that the principles embodied in 
the heart of the Eighth Route Army are the only 
principles that will guide and save China, that 
will give the greatest of impulses to the libera- 
tion of all subjected Asiatic nations, and bring 
to life a new human society. This conviction 
in my own mind and heart gives me the greatest 
peace in myself that I have ever known. I 
suffer from an injury that exhausts me. There 
seems little chance of it being cured until our 
present manner of existence, with constant 
marching. It does not matter so very much, 
that injury of mine. My injury is less than 
that of the ordinary Chinese about me. This 
is my solace. If they can fight on, so can I, in 
my own way. 


THE PLUNGE 

By DILIP KUMAR ROY 


Friends, let us sail 
Beyond the vale 

Of shadows, for the shoreless deep 
Whence wing love’s melodies that never sleep 
Calling the soul 
To the far goal. 

Hark to their jiledgc : “ Who breaks his gyves, 

Arrives 

Refrain : 

O Pilgrim heart ! 

Wake up and start 

For the unhorizoned Vast, to woo 

Boons of the blue, 

Discarding siren gleams : 

Away from moorings plunge to the dream of 

dream<^ ! 

In the hurtling rapids of desire 
The masque of foam and dance of fire 
Dazzle : mind fioats 
Alas, on phantom-boats, 

Hailing the songs of brittle waves as His 
Starry symphonies. 


Refrain : 

O Pilgrim heart ! 

Wake up and start 

For the unhorizoned Vast, to woo 

Boons of the blue, 

Discarding siren gleams : 

Away from moorings plunge to the dream of 

dreams I 

There surge the diapasons of the Far 
Which earthly tumults cannot mar : 

Slumbering chords of life 
Thrilling respond, still rapture-rife : 

Hush I there sings 
Tlie King of kings 1 

Refrain : 

O Pilgrim heart ! 

Wake up and start 

For the unhorizoned Vast, to woo 

Boons of the blue. 

Discarding siren gleams : 

Away from moorings plunge to the dream of 

dreams t 







Japaneic '*Victofp March” in Shanghai 



1937 : A RETROSPECT 

By Major D. GRAHAM POLE 

V- 


We are now at the bopinning of another year 
and it is perhaps fitting that we should take 
stock of the position in which we find ourselves 
and see how far we can anticipate what lies 
before us in 1938. 

During the year that has passed Japan has 
waged a barbarous, though undeclared, war on 
China. “ Incidents ” in which foreign powers 
were involved, including the shooting of the 
British Ambassador to China, and the burning 
and sinking of American and other ships, have 
occurred wi^li appalling frequency. These 
incidents have been followed by the usual 
aptil'ogies and,, at the time of writing, Japan has 
apologised no less than twenty-seven times. 

Italy has left the League of Nations This 
makes little difference, in fact as for two years 
she has taken practically no part in the work of 
the League. Indeed the manner of her leaving 
is almost more important than the matter. 
For in his speech announcing the withdrawal of 
Italy from Geneva, Signor Mussolini surprised 
outside observers by his bitterness. They had 
not realized that the imposition of sanctions, 
and the non-recognition of the conquest of 
Abyssinia, meant so much to him. But after 
all the iron has entered into his soul. 

The Berlin-Rome axis has grown into the 
Berlin-Rome-Tokio triangle. This looks 
formidable, but is really much less so than 
would appear. For the Berlin-Rome axis was 
more an agreement of Dictators than of peoples 
— and the Germans who have no love for the 
Italians have just about as little for the 
Japanese. 

Germany clamours for the return of the 
colonies she lost in the Great War and Italy 
now backs her in this policy. Signor Mussolini 
even goes so far as to rope in a cousin of the 
King of Italy, the Duke of Pistoia, and induces 
him to sign an article on the subject in his 
newspaper the Popolo d^Italia. But does all 
this hoodwink Germany? Can she overlook the 
fact that after the War Italy extended her 
boundaries (just beyond her northern frontier) 
to take in some 400,000 German-speaking 
people whose treatment by their conquerors 
leaves much to be desired. 

In Russia M. Stalin seems to have got rid 
of practically everyone of his old comrades who 


were responsible with him for the inauguration 
of the present Soviet regime. In consequence 
of the execution of most of the leading Generals 
in her Army Russia is not in the same strong 
position as she was to assert herself against 
Fascist aggression. Still there is little doubt 
that if it came to a war of defence, Russia 
would he able to give a very good account of 
herself. 

Moreover signs are net lacking that all is 
not wtU in the Fascist countries. In Italy and 
Germany the people arc far from being whole- 
heartedly behind their Dictators. Japan, too, 
has found it necessary to round up and imprison 
all those of a socialistic tendency and even 
Members of Parliament who might be expected 
to oppose her present policy. The cost of 
living in Germany, Italy and Japan is rising. 
Japan has not got from Manchuria the material 
wealth that she had hoped for. Nor has Italy 
from Abyssinia. All three countries seem to be 
heading for bankruptcy. In such circumstances 
the possibility of the present regime remaining 
in power for very long in any one country 
should be unlikely. But bankruptcy of course 
is no deterrent to war. In fact rather than face 
defeat at home Dictators are the more likely 
to risk the adventure of war. 

Thr greatest tragedy and the greatest 
enigma of 1937 is perhaps Spain. The Civil 
War drags on and on. Germany and Italy have 
openly intervened there and yet they have not 
succeeded in winning the war for General 
Franco. Why? Why do they not once and for 
all, as they could, bomb loyalist Spain out of 
existence? Can it be that they are not yet 
ready for a show-down with England. Mean- 
while they have done harm enough. It is 
appalling to look at a map of Spain and to see 
how equally it is divided amongst Government 
and Rebels. At its present pace, when will the 
war ever end? 

A show-down with England . . . Many 
people in this country believe that sooner or 
later there must be a show-down between the 
Fascist and Democratic countries The Fascist 
countries at any rate hav» no reticences that 
might hinder such a belief. Italy inflames 
opinion against us in the Near East and spreads 
abroad the idea that we are decadent and that 


ia-3 
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it is bett-er to follow the Italian star. In the 
Far East, Japan says plainly that the real enemy 
is not China but Great Briatin. (And, knowing 
that her great neighbour, Russia, is allied to 
France, throws in for their benefit the slighting 
opinion that “ France today is still France only 
because of the existence of Great Britain and 
is making her presence known only by clinging 
to John Buirs coat-tails.”) 

And what about Germany? Germany has 
no need to trail her coat. She is playing a far 
more dangerous, far more sinister, waiting game. 
And the luck seems to be all (m her side. The 
liittlc Entente is dissolving before her eyes. 
Italy is buying off Jugo-Slavia with trade con- 
cessions, thereby robbing Czccho-Slovakia of a 
market and weakening her economically and 
politically. Rumania has gone Fascist and 
although the extreme Fascists, the Iron Guard, 
are not yet in the saddle, it is plainly the 
German brand of Fascism with its persecution 
of the Jews and other attendant cruelties. And 
there is the possibility that Italy may collapse. 
If she does so, what will become of Austria — 
and the whole Danube basin? Will it not be a 
matter of tune before it is Dt'utschland uher 
allvs ? 

Germany indeed, to such English eyes as 
are unclouded by iirejudice, is the greatest 
tragedy of present-day Europe A few years 
ago, when Herr Stresemann wu«! in jiower, and 
Remarque was writing his All Quiet on the 
Western Front, wt could, if we ha<! had the 
courage, have met Germany half-way and 
sought in amity a solution of the problems 
which are now grown so great that they threaten 
to engulf us all m war. But France wa-^ still 
frightened, and stifling Europe with her 
alliances, and screeching her everlasting parrot 
cry of Scrurite, Srrurife And W’c 

listened to France. But it w'as our own fault 
that France was so cautious If at the end of 
the Great War we had agreed, as we nearly did, 
to join with America in guaranteeing French 
security, France would never have cast her net 
over Euroiie — and Herr Hitler’s evil genius 
W'ould never luive triumphed. Our fault, our’s 
and Americans. 

There are peoide in England now who 
would yield to Nazi Germany what they W'oiild 
not even consider when Germany was stiil 
living under the Weimar Constitution. How 
explain this mentality? The only exyilanation 
seems to be that the only god they worship is 
the god of force. How can we possibly, knowing 
that a terror exists in Germany, look. on wdiilc 
Czecho-Slovakia, and possibh Austria, is 
exposed to that terror ? How c^n we 


give up colonies to a Nazi Germany, knowing 
that 

'‘.It is undeniable that the Nazi doctrines make it im- 
possible for the natives in any future German colony 
to be admitted to full German citizenship. No black or 
yellow man can be a Nordic.” 

As regards the terror in Germany, a writer 
in this week's Time and Tide deserves to be 
studied. She says : 

“ Apologists of the Nazi revolution, pretend that the 
‘ few excesses ’ committed in 1933 were quite * natural ’ in 
a time of political upheaval, and that they ceased when 
the new regime had settled down. The fact is that they 
neither were few, nor did they cease when the regime 
had settled down. The terror in Geimany today is as 
bad as it has ever been (readers of Mein Kampf can 
hardly be surprised, for in that book Hitlei preaches the 
most sanguinary terrorism in the most open and truculent 
manner). The abominations that went on in the German 
concentration camps are still going on. Political suspects 
are habitually put to the tortuie, and political offenders 
are executed now as before. The persectition of the Jews 
IS as had as ever, and the persecution of tlie Churches 
threatens to grow worse.” 

She adds that although almost all Europe 
east of the Vosges is under a terror — ^there is a 
terror in Poland, Jugo-Slavia, Italy, Bulgaria, 
R.umania, Lithuania and so on — 

“there is something peculiarly shocking in the German 
terror. Russia, after all, has never been without a 
tenor, hut Germany has. The German is not inferior to 
the Frenchman or the Englishman in civilization. What 
happens to Germany happens to civihzahon as su( h " 

Civilization in Germany is in fart, in the 
words of Ophelia, quite, (fuite down ! How 
eould anyone, outsHle a madliouse, solemnly 
affirm the following : 

“The National Socialist revolution has coriecled the 
false view that men aie individual beings. Tliere is no 
liberty of the individual. There exists only the liberty 
of peoples, nations races.” 

\nd this is Dr. Dietrich, Iteieh Prcs.s Chief, 
speaking to university stud'ents. To take away 
the taste of this I opened Robert Bridges' 
collection, The Spirit of Man, and came on this 
neai the end : 

“ well hast thou fought 

The better fight, who single hast maintained 
Against revolted multitudes the cause 
Of truth, in word mightier than they in arms 

for this was all they care 

To stand approv’d in sight of God, though worlds 
Judg’d thee perveise.” 

Who single hast maintained the eause of 
truth . . . though worlds judged thee per- 
verse. Milton's words have come down three 
centuries. But Dr. Dietrich prefers Mein 
Kampf to The Better Fight. 

The people in this country who believe in 
the argument of force rather than in the force 
of argument, the great mass of Conservative 
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opinion that is, arc reversing; their policy now 
towards Japan just as they would reverse it 
towards Cerinany (if France wasn’t tlieir con- 
science). In 1931, when Japan beg;an her 
adventure in Manchuria, and when it \vould 
have been a far easier proiiosition to check her, 
Britain held aloof. She washed her hands while 
Japan burnt Chapei and forcibly annexed the 
territory of a fellow meiiiber of the T.eag;iie 
Sir John Simon, our then Forejg;n Secretary, 
flatly declined the offer of ]\Ir. Stiin>nn, 
America’s Foreign Secretary, to co-operate wnth 
Great Britain in counteracting Jaiians aggres- 
sion in China. 

But the w’orst of it all was that the Conser- 
vative Press presented our part in the Sino- 
Jajianese dispute as a matter of self interest 
and not a matter of jirinciple. The Ti} 7 ics w'as 
most insistent that tliere was no reason to 
assume that British int(T('sts woidd suffer bv 
Japanese victories in China, that British trade 
would face exclusions or a closed door. The 
Obficrvcr, and with it all the popular press with 
the largest circulations, exhibited the wwst 
feature of power psychology — the desire to 
fraternise with a bully and join in in discredit- 
ing his victim (“ He must, be wicked to deserve 
such pain”). The Chinese, declared Mr. 
Garvin, “have harassed and hindered Japan” 
and Japan, said he, 

‘‘ doc*' not really seek exienftion of sovereignly on the 
mainland. Nor does die dream of keeping her troops 
ill Manchuria indefinitely * out of hounds* in deham e of 
ci\ili/ed opinion.’* (Observer. 15lh NoxemlDcr, 1931). 

And now, only seven years after, 
^Ir. (iarvin himself is looking on the rums he 
and his kind have made ! And he actually has 
the nerve to write : 

“ Far bigger in every way than ihe Italidii annexa- 
tion of Abyssinia was Japan's original conquest ♦»£ Man- 
churia although so much less noise was made about it.” 

Although so much less noise was made 
about, it ! Whose fault was that — the fault of 
the Conservative Press who thought they could 
flatter and cajole Japan by admitting her to the 
titles of civilized opinion . . . The fault of 
the Conservative Press which denounced those 
who did make a noise about the business in 
Manchuria as “ curious pacifwts ” and “ inflamed 
enthusiasts for League coercion ” W(*ll, they 
have their answer now. And Mr Garvin has 
discovered, what was never in floubt from tlie 
moment that we flatly refused the American 
offer to go out with them and grasp the nettle, 
that we are in danger in the Far East. 

“In China, wliere we ha\e built up vast interests 
and a famous repute by the continuous work of genera- 
tions, we are in a position more humiliating and damaging 


than we have ever endured since we won the name of 
a great people.*’ 

And in Tokio, we might add, they speak 
of powerless Englnrhl — and m Shanghai nearly 
four hundr(‘d children among the refugees have 
died every day during the past three \veeks . . . 
That is what happens when a nation follows 
the line of least resistance. How many ptople 
in th(‘ir heart of hearts shared the comjilacency 
of Sir John Simon when he went about congra- 
tuhiling himself that he had kept England on 
friendly terms with both China and Japan? 
What a difference it might have made if we had 
been told inslcatl of the Ameiiean proposal. 

Should we not have been told? The whole 
(juestion of the way in whieli foreign affairs arc 
conduet(‘(l is, we arc coming to see, a very vital 
one. The jiresent Government has changed its 
Foreign Secretary twice — and now it has made 
an entirely new departure anti appointed a 
Chief Diplomatic Advisor. Sir John Simon is 
assoeialed with debacle in the Far East, Sir 
Samuel Hoaro with debacle in Abyssinia. 
Progressive ojiinion in this country forced 
Mr Eden on liis Government Is the Govern- 
mtmt’s new move an attempt to put a spoke in 
the wheel of its Foreign Secretary — a Foreign 
Secretary they have frustrated, in any event, 
from the very beginning (and who could not 
even get a mention oi the League of Nations 
into the last King’s Speech). There might be 
something to he said for the appointment of a 
Chief Diplomatic Adviser, but on the face of it 
the choice of the first holder of the office seems 
to be an unhappy on(» Sir Robert Vansittart 
has been permanent Unde r-Secret ary for Foreign 
Affairs fur the past eight years. But it is 
precisely during the jiast eight years ihat our 
foreign policy has got lost in the sand — and the 
Dictators have put about the idea that wo are 
deeadtml Rumour associated the name of Sir 
Robert Vansittart with the Hoarc-Laval Pact. 
The Pact which was a betrayal not so much of 
Abyssinia (which might have come out better 
if it had been adopted) as of the League. 
Whether that rumour was just or no one could 
wish that the new Diplomatic Adviser were not 
the man who has kept walcli over so many 
failures 

But to return to America. If in 1931 the 
Hoover Administration, in accord with its 
commitments under tlie Kelhigg Pact, was 
prepared to concert action with England against 
a Power which was using war as an instrument 
of njitional polity — in 1938 tlie Roosevelt 
Administration, in face oi ihe threat which 
Japan is making to the vei.s existence of China 
.as a separate political entity, is preparing to 
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take action and has the entire backing of 
American public leaders. Mr. Stimson, Foreign 
Secretary under President Hoover, has written 
a three column letter to the New York Times in 
his support. And the Republican Leader, Mr. 
Landon, has sent Mr. Roosevelt a telegram 
Dealing with the Landon telegram the Senpps- 
Howard chain of papers makes a comment 
which Mr. Neville Chamberlain, and all those 
who share his view that it is dangerous even to 
express an opinion, should study Peace, ttiey 
maintain, largely depends on “ whether the 
Japanese war lords believe they can get away 
with it.” 

But even more imiiortaiit to us and to 
everyone is the reply which the President sent 
to Mr. Landon It has almost the Gettysburg 
touch. 

I believe an overwhelming majority of our country- 
men, regardless of politics, creed, race or colour, from 
the days of Washington to this hour, have desired to 
pursue the even tenor of their way at peace with all 
peoples. But throughout our long history tuc Americans 
have rejected ever-) suggestion that ultimate security tan 
be assured by closing our eyes to the fact that, whether 
we like it or not. we are pait of a large world of other 
nations and peoples. As such we owe some measure 
of co-operation, and even leadership, in maintaining 
standards of conduct helpful to the ultimate goal of 
general peace.” 

America speaks of leadership but our 
language is the language of non-intervention. 
No it isn’t ... It is only the language of 
politicians and tlic poor little street-bred people 
who are nourished on the popular press and veer 
with that press. 

Mr. Roosevelt seems to have the h'ndcrs of 
all parties behind him in the matter of foreign 
policy. It would be gratifying if the same 
could be said in the sphere of domestic relations, 
and especially of his relations with big business. 
It is veiy ditfieolt fur outsiders to understand 
wliat is goin*.. tHi in New York. References are 
made to a phenomenon unknown in this 
country, “ fiust-busting ” t though it might be a 
good here), and it is pointed out by 

Mr. JacKson, the Assistant Attorney-General, 
that in America the greater part of the nation’s 
wealtli is controlled by about 2,000 men who 
before 1929 owned the Government body and 
soul ” These 2,000, presumably, are the men 
behind the recent sudden slump in Wall Street. 
The American capitalists, comments Mr. Lloyd 
George in an interview, are deliberately keeping 
back orders because tlicy arc out to defeat 
Roosevelt. And then he made the astonishing 
assertion that capitalism in America is challeng- 
ing democracy and in some respects it is of 
greater moment than the challenge in' Europe, 
Be that as it may it is bard to imderstancl why 


there should be a slump at this particular time 
— and how things can deteriorate at quite such 
a pace. Says the Cleveland Trust Bulletin : 

“ The hard-woii economic gams of the past three 
years have been largely cancelled in three short months.*’ 

And in Christmas week Miss Frances Perkins, 
the Secretary of Labour, reported that the total 
of workless increased by 570,000 the previous 
month while payrolls declined by £5,180,000, 
the sharpest decline recorded since 1920. 

And yet, to return to Mr. Roper again, 
trade in America has increased 31 per cent over 
last year — and the total of imports and exports 
showed an advance of 118 per cent as compared 
with 1932. 

We in England have reason to be worried 
at the employment figures. Indeed in a survey 
of 1937 one writer says tliat 

“ ihe biggest shock of the year is provided by 
December’s unemployment figures : 108,000 up. A shock 

because even in 1929, at the beginning of the world 
slump, the corresponding increase was only 73,000, and 
because this new increase is a culmination to rises in 
the previous two months.” 

France has been having strikes, America 
has been having a slump, and we have been 
increasing our unemployment in spite of the 
vast rearmament programme to which we are 
committed (Sir Thomas Inskip has just 
informed us that it will cost us £150,000,000 
more than we anticipated). This simply will 
not do. France and America and Britain must 
get on with the good work of arriving at an 
economic understanding — and put a jerk into 
the recommendations of the Van Zeeland Report 
(on economic appeasement) when it appears 

If only there was not a Chamberlain at the 
head of England’s Government. Only this last 
December he declared tlie establisliment of 
Imperial Preference between the Ottawa group 
of countries to be “ a fixed and unalterable part 
of our Imperial policy.” Fixed and unalterable 
. . . But if he is enslaved to his father’s fixed 
idea, other statesmen, and especially in the 
Empire, arc not. Canada has fought an 
Election on Ottawa and repudiated Ottawa. 
The Ottawa Agreements are the chief stumbling- 
blocks to an Anglo-American Trade Agreement. 
And in Africa General Smuts has also some- 
thing to say. “ The new tariffs,” he declares, 
have proved a greater impediment to world 
peace than the ideologies.” 

Ponder that well Mr. Chamberlain and be 
quite curtain in your own mind, as you bind 
England to fixed and unalterable policies, that 
these policies are the policies of peace — and not 
of war ; 

3rd January, 1938. 



CIVIL SERVICE IN A FOREIGN DOMINION 


By bool CHAND, m.a. 
Hindu College, University of Delhi 


I 

No student of Indian history, however careless, 
can fail to notice one outstanding feature of the 
gradual change in the spirit of British adminis- 
tration of India. In the earlier phases of the 
British connection, British administrators of 
India were, on the whole, allowed a fair amount 
of freedom of thought and expression, and were 
usually guided by hbcralistic ideals; while in 
the later epochs, the spirit of British adminis- 
tration became definitely reactionary and 
retrogressive. 

II 

This change in the tone of British adminis- 
tration of India is so patent that it is unneces- 
sary to elaborate the point at any great length. 
It was, for instance, Sir Thomas Munro, whose 
liassionatc love for the Indian people is still 
'Comniernoratcd in certain jiarts of Madras 
Presidency in songs and ballads, who was one 
of the earliest British administrators to give a 
definite expression to the view that the purpose 
'Of the British gov(Tnnient in India was primarily 
to promote the growth of self-governing institu- 
tions in the couniry. In a minute, dated 
31st December, 1824,1 he wrote : 

* It is not enough that wc confer on the natives the 
henehtb of just laws and of moderate taxation, unless 
wc endeavour to raise their character; but under a 
foreign government tliere arc so many causes that tend 
to depress it that it is not easy to prevent it from sinking. 
It IS an old saying that he who loses liis liberty loses 
half his virtue. This is true of nations as well as of 
individuals. To h. ve no property scarcely degrades more 
in one case than in the other to have property at the 
disposal of a foreign government in which we have no 
-share. The enslaved nation loses the privileges of a 
nation, as the slave does those of a freeman : it loses 
the privileges of taxing itself, of making its own laws, 
of having any share in their administration or in the 
internal government of the country ... It is not even 
the arbitrary power of a national sovereign, hut the sub- 
jection to a foreign one, that destroys national character 
and extinguishes national spirit ... It would he more 
desirable that we should he expelled from the country 
altogether than that the result of our system of govern- 
ment should be such an abasement of a whole people.* 

A more forceful expression of sympathy 
with India's independence and a clearer eimncia- 

1. Refer A. J. Arbuthnot : Sir Thomas Mimro, 
Selectmns from his Minutes and other Official Writings, 
1, 237-276. 


tion of the Liberal creed in relation to India, it 
IS difficult to find in the wliolc history of British 
connection. Underlying this was a nobility of 
spirit, and what is still more important, for it 
helps to explain the real cause of the present- 
day change m the attitude of the administration, 
a determined sense of justice, unshaken by the 
possession of power and unobscured by the 
poison of self-interest. In the later periods, 
there grew up the tendency to view Indian 
interests through different glasses from those 
employed in determining the British; but at 
this time there did exist an unmistakable 
inclination in a good many of the British 
administrators of India to apply uniform ideals 
and uniform standards of behaviour to the two 
countries, and what is distinctively significant, 
they were able to give expression to that incli- 
nation with perfect freedom and impunity, at 
times even with a little, and praiseworthy, lack 
of restraint. 

Of this inclination to apply uniform ideals 
to India as to Britain, the records of the 
Foreign and Pohiieiil consultations of the 
Government of India of the early 19th century 
afford ample and rjch (‘videnec. Regarding the 
proposal to navigate the river Indus in 1830, 
under the pretence of ferrying through it a 
present of dray horses from the King of England 
to Maharaja Ranjit Singh, Sir Charles Metcalffe, 
at that time a member of the Governor- 
General's Council, said in a highly condem- 
natory minute2 that 

‘it seems mere wantonness to vex and alarm our neigh- 
houis by surveying iheir lands and rivers by deceit o- 
force without their consent . . . The scheme of surveying 
the Indus under the pretence of sending a present to 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh seems to me highly objectionable. 
It is a tr- ’k in my opinion unworthy of our government, 
which cannot fail when detected, as most probably it 
will he, to excite the jealousy and indignation of the 
powers on whom we play it.* 

Undoubtedly, Metcalffe’s view did not 
prevail, the navigation of the Indus was under- 
taken in spite of his strongly expressed opinion; 
but the fact that he was able, even from his 
subordinate position in the administrative 

2. Minute of Sir Charlc:i Metoalffe, dated 25th 
October, 1830. 

[Bengal Secret Consultations, dated 29.10.1830] 
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msicliinc, to freely criticise a proposal emanating 
from such a liigli authority as tlie Prescient ot 
the Board of Control, does prove that, on the 
whole, there was less groun<hng and controlling 
of opinion and more freedom of thought and 
expression in the government of India at that 
time. Unsatisfactory, from the Iiuhan point of 
view, and even ja^rfectly reaetionaiy, iioheii*^ 
were ])ursiie.d m tliis period as m any oth(‘r 
period of British rule. These polieic's emanateil 
from the heads of the government as often as 
from the other factors in the administration; 
but our point is, that in the (*ounsels of the 
government, as well as in the ranks of the 
administration, there prevailed at this time a 
freer atmosphere, whicli permitted the retention 
and unrestricted exfiression of personal senti- 
ments by the administrators 

As member of the Police Committee of 
1837, Mr. (later Sir Frederick) Halliday, 
himself an official of the Oovernment, con- 
demned3 the system of combining jirosecuting 
and judicial powers in India m the same hands 
as an ‘ absurd and mischievous ’ system, tiro- 
claiming that 

‘the evil which thi<» system produceb is twofold : it affects 
the fair distribution of justice, and it impairs, at the 
same time, the efficiency of the police. The union of 
mapstrate with collector has been stigmatised as incoin- 
patililc. but the function of thief-'' alchei with judge is 
surel> more anomalous in theniy and more mischievous 
in practice. So long as it lasts, public confidence in 
our criminal tribunals must always he liable to injury, 
and the authoniy of justice itself must often b'* abused 
and misapplied.' 

Or again, Mr. ilatcr Sir John Peter) (irant, 
member of the Executive Council of the 
Governor-General, in 1854, took up cudgels4 m 
defence of the separation of the offic'cs of 
colh'ctor and magistrate against the clearly 
expressed opinion of hi^ own eliiel, th* Cmvernoi- 
General Lord and refuted tin* latter’s 

plea of an oriental theory of government as 
distinct from the occidental, as untenable and 
bad. 

AI)ou; the administrative discussions oi ihi'' 
period there is a definite ])arliamentaiy ring, a 
sense of intellig<*nt responsibility, whicli was 
born of the eool and impartial atmosphere m 
which the discussions took place. No admini'^- 
trativi official seems to have* suffered in his 
promotions or grades by rea.-on alone of his 
liaving tak(‘n an attitude critical of the iioUcy 
of government. As yet, the government of 

,3. Sec F. J. llallidayV minute of distant (pp. 
xviii-xlvi) in the R*'port thr Police (.ommUtPe 
ICalcutla. 18381. 

4. See R. N. Gilchrist : The ^^eparation <>/ Execu- 
tive and Judicial Functions, pp. 44-72 [Calc.. 


India had not hardened into one solid frame, 
actuated by one solid opinion. As yet the 
IKjlicy of the government w’as not conceived in 
the narrow’ spirit of mere self-mterestedness, 
but was guided by the broad principles of 
justice iiml good of the governed, in the inter- 
pretation of which mutual differences of ojunion 
among the administrators were (juite inevilalde. 

It is no wonder, then, tliat the government 
reports and minutes ot tins period make a 
comparatively charming reading. They do not 
bear about tliem tlnit unbroken uniformity of 
opinion and outlook, w’hich is such a marked 
feature of government documents today. They 
do not give the imptession of having been 
incubated m one and the same mental frame; 
they are, on the w'holc, living expressions of 
living minds, cacli with its own ideas and senti- 
ments and sympathies. 

There w’as room in these government 
reports, as there w^as possibility in the govern- 
mental process of the time, for a certain amount 
of sclf-eritieism; and this opportunity w’as, as 
a rule, freely availed of. In its report of 1854, 
the Torture Commission of Madras w^as able to 
sum up without prejudice that 

‘the mental effecl of lae present system of British admin*^ 
isiiation on tlie Indian was to make him look upon 
complaints as useless/ 

The Commission had received many enm- 
phimts from people who had never complained 
to the local authortiics, for they w’ere afraid of 
‘ the handed body of the amla believing tliat 
* all amln^ under one head, whatever their 
names, w’ere in reality one band ready at all 
times to supiiort each other, right or wTong, so 
tliat any expectation of justice from them 
against their compeers w’as useless and impossi- 
ble. A statement, so bare in its truth, whieh* 
W’as then made by three European administra- 
tor'' who constituted the Torture C()mmission,6 
has now’ become an exceedingly rare occurrence, 
except from the mouth of the advanced' 
nationali«!tic section of the Indian people. 

Ill 

The reason is that during the third quarter 
of the 19th century, there came about a sudden 
eJiange in the character of the British adminis- 
tration of India. From being a liberalistie 
government, seeking to combine whenever 
possible its ow’n interest w’lth the interest of its 
subjects, it became manifestly a foreign domina- 
tion. This formal change in spirit brought in 

5. Rtport of the Torture Commissim [Madras, 
18551, p. 

6. Messrs. E. J. Elliot, H. Stokes, and J. B. Norton. 
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its train also tli(' disappearance of the earlier 
freedom of thought and outlook in the service. 
There came into being gradually a clear defini- 
tion of the government view — in its scope 
extremely narrow, admitting of no variation, 
and in its tone, partisan, selfish, and generally 
hostile to Indian aspirations. 

The great event that heralded this change 
was, of course, the Mutiny of 1857 Let 
meticulous historians go on analysing whether 
the Indian Mutiny was primarily a militarv 
revolt or a fight for national independence, 
whether as a military revolt it was an organized 
effort or merely disorganized local risings, 
synchronising only by accident One thing, 
indeed, is true and beyond all disinite, that the 
^Mutiny did produce upon the minds of the 
British rulers of India a ver\’ deep impression, 
which could not be easily washed away. After 
all, it was a rising against constituted authority, 
and if it was an unorganized effort, all the more 
oimnous for the government, for it might well 
be the precursor of a regular organized mass 
rising in the future. 

I]ven to the ordinary" Englishman the 
Mutiny became a vcTitablo reminder of blood- 
sh(‘d and murder It inspired in him a feeling 
of liorror, and ])erverted his whole outlook in 
relation to the Indian people. How the 
Englishman's vision was generally warped by 
this incident mav be judged from an un- 
expectedly bigoted estimate that was niad(‘ of 
the Indian character by a man of John Ruskin^< 
oulture, in the year 1858 : 

‘ Si net* ihe race of man began its course of sin on 
this earth, nothing has ever l>een done by so significative' 
of all bestial, and lower than 'bestial, degradations as 
the ads of the Indian lace in the yeai just passed hy.*^ 

Horror-striking stories of the Mutiny, 
some true and many false, were circulated and 
carefully cultivated amongst the Engli.sh jicople 
})y professionMl gossip-mongers, so that the 
sleiulcr chain of understanding that existed 
l)et^^cen the Brnish adiiiimstratioii and the 
Indian iiojmlation was comph'tely sna])pcd. 
The slight sympathy that ^ome of the British 
administrators of old luifl felt for Indian aspira- 
tions was now more or less entirely gom*, either 
naturally killed by reason of the occurrenee of 
the Mutiny, or unnaturally suppressed by the 
action of the government, which now started to 
enforce uniformity of ojunion in the administra- 
tion, as a necessary part of its policy of repres- 
sion and fear. 

This policy found its acme m the work of 

7. The Two Paths, p- 262. 

[Consult The Works of Ruskin, ed. by Cook and 
Wedderburn, vol. xvi, (George Allen, 1905)]. 


Sir James Fitz James Stephen. ‘An eminent 
lawyer and jurist, he left his individual mark in 
many places ’.8 He certainly did leave it in the 
realms of Indian administration, although it 
was wholly in a reactionary direction Imme- 
diately on taking charge as the Law Member of 
the Viceroy’s (.'ouncil in the year 1872, he 
prepared a masterly minute^ on the adminis- 
tration of justice in India. The derisive 
imjiortanee of this minute, how’cver, was far 
wider than the sphere of justice alone. Hir 
James Stephen’s aeliievemcnt m this minute was 
to give a elcar-cut (expression to the sentiment 
that had already been prevailing m the atmos- 
phere for (]uite a decade. He formally created 
the technique of the ‘ maiiitenaneo of British 
rule in India ^ and as a natural ror()llar>" to it, 
he started the fashion of ‘ wishing to investigate 
the true eircumstanees and needs of British 
India * Whenever, after this, there was any 
(pu'stion of formulating a new policy for India, 
it \vas done on the basis of ‘ India’s true 
interests ’, and all criticism of it by the adminis- 
trative functionaries was suiipressed on tlie pica 
that such criticism of the policy of government 
w'as antagonistic to the maintenance of British 
rule in India 

As a result, th(‘ government reports and 
documents took up a new' reactionary tone. 
They became dogmatic and matter-of-fact in 
their wording. Tlie spirit of thoughtful criticism 
and mutual discussion of the earlier period 
gradually vanished, and the process of govern- 
ment finally and once for all be(‘ame the process 
ol giving commands w'lthout the necessity of 
haviiic. to justify those comlmands to anybody, 
not e\eii to themselves. The tradition, thus 
g('iierated, has lasted dowm to the present times. 
Its evil effects wcTt* noticed in 1918 by Mr. E S 
Montagu, the Secretary of State for India, 
during Ills Indian tour, when he had to toll 
Mr (W.l M arris, who was charge^d with the 
ta'^k of drafting the report ; 

“ T lohl him that 1 had never met a man with a 
heller natural st\Je and a moie real command of 
|angiiup;e. But he failed, like everybody else in India 

failed, from having no political institnct the 

I. C. S. had lieen &o long accustomed to stale their 
conciiisjon without reasoning lliem." 

In the wimle period of British rule after 
the Mutiny, one does not meet even one 
solitary instance of a British administrator or 

8. Encyclopaedia Bntannica, 14lh edition, vol. 21, 
p. 38fi. 

9. Government of India sel tions. No. 89. (Home, 
1872). 

10. E. S. Montagu : An Indian Diary [London, 
1930], p. 358. 
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civil sei-vant expressing himself genuinely sym- 
pathetically towards the Indian point of view. 
A number of them did, indeed, take up India’s 
cause after retirement from service. All the 
subscribers to the Hobhouse Memorial of 1899 H 
were retired civil and judicial officers in India 
If they were prepared to express themselves so 
strongly in condemnation of one of India’s 
greatest grievances, the combination of executive 
and judicial functions by the district officers, 
after their retirement from service, surely they 
could not have lacked a sympathetic attitude 
towards India’s aspirations even while they 
were in the service; but the tone and spirit of 
the government ha(l changed in such a way as 
to make it impossible for these people to utter 
their sentimei.ts so long as they vrere in the 
service of the government The old liberty of 
opinion and liberty of thought had been replaced 
by a system wherein there was an active 
enforcement of uniformity of sentiment, and if 
possible, of belief, within the administration. 

IV 

It is not difficult to find out the reasons 
for this change in the spirit of the British 

administration of India after the middle of the 
19th century. Such development was inherent 
in the very fact of foreign rule. As the political 
consciousness of the subject people would show 
signs of growing, the administration was bound 
to become increasingly reactionary. As the 

demand for a certain amount of relaxation of 
political control would become visible, the 

government was bound necessarily to begin to 
think in terms of the maintenance of that 

control. As there would come into being in the 
subject country a public opinion which was able 
to visualise their ultimate independence, in the 
ranks of the administration there was bound to 
develop the technique of * wishing to look at 
things according to the circumstances and the 
interests of the subject country.’ 

The development of British administration 
into a well-knit organization, having common 
interests against Indian nationalism, was, 
therefore, natural, in view of what was taking 
place in India herself. So long us there was 
the period of territorial expansion, there could 
be no danger even in dangling with liberalistic 
ideals. So long as there did not seem much 
possibility of a real demand for independence, 
there was no risk even in allowing the talk of 
self-government. But as, with the occurrence 

11. Sep the texi and the names of subscribers, In 
P. C. Mi tier The Question of Judicial and Executive 
Sep€B-ation LCalcutta, 1913]. Part W, p. 19. 


of the Indian Mutiny, the possibility of an 
Indian struggle for freedom came into sight, 
everything had to be done to prevent that 
possibility. Any show of internal differences in 
the administration, or a show of sympathetic 
attitude on the part of any administrator in 
opposition to the policy of the government, 
might serve simply to encourage the people. 
Therefore, such personal sentiments could no 
longer be allowed to come into play. 

This, then, is the underlying idea that 
controls the policy of the British gov(*rnment 
in India during the period after the Mutiny. 
With the growth of Indian nationalism and with 
the organisation of Indian public opinion, the 
necessity for showing a united front to the people 
became paramount. In such circumstances, no 
rifts could possibly be permitted in the lute of 
the administration. It is at this time, therefore, 
tliat there developed the tradition of a uniform 
civil service attitude in India. * Sun-dried 
bureaucrat ’ or whatever one might call him is 
a description of the Indian civil servant, the 
factual basis of which had its birth at this time. 
It is again at this lime that there developed 
that remarkable esprit d’ corps, which is such 
a noticeable feature of the Indian civil service, 
and which succeeded in making the Indian civil 
service a caste, such as it remains even to this 
day. 


With the coming of the Government of 
India Act, 1935, the facts of the situation ‘have 
altered a little. The constitution of nationalist 
ministries in the provinces makes it possible, at 
least within certain limits, to run the government 
now truly in the interests of the people. Will 
the civil service be able immediately to change 
its attitude to bring it into line with the change 
of the times ? 

Transition from the first type to the second 
type of attitude, explained in this essay, took 
at least a whole period of a generation, and 
that in spite of the fact that the composition of 
the civil service was a feature helpful in the 
task of transition. The European structure of 
the Indian civil service made the identification 
of the mental outlook of the administrators with 
the underlying policy of the government just 
after the Mutiny, on the whole, an easy and 
convenient proposition. That very fact today 
would stand as a great stumbling-block to the 
adjustment of the traditional mental attitude 
with the changed policy of the new governments. 
The traditions of the civil service in India so 
far have been the traditions of a civil service 
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in a foreign dominion. Will it be able to 
transform those traditions overniglit into ones 
of a civil service in a national state ? 

The experience of civil service in other 
•countries does not enable us to gi\e a ready 
reply. As a matter of general experience in the 
countries of Europe, response of the civil service 
to technical changes commanded by the govern- 
ment in the process of administration has been, 


on the whole, more rapid and sure than the 
response to changes of political outlook in the 
government itself. The present change in India 
IS eminently a change m political outlook, and 
that too one oi the greatest in magnitude tha.t 
history has ever known. How far the civil 
service of India will be able to respond to this 
change is a question which only actual ex- 
perience would answer. 


WOMEN’S EQUALITY 

By Prof. KRISHNA PRASANNA MUKERJI. ph.D. 


II 

Enthusiastic feminists may Iwld that it is 
even better to be a tenth rate imitation of man 
than a mere woman, at best an object of man’s 
pity, and argue wdth Professor Jethrow Brown 
that : 

** There is something better than the reverence for 
weakncbs. It is the reverence for strength.”^ 

Without however claiming on my part any 
right to advise the feminist as to the best 
attitude for them to adopt I would like at Ihis 
place to clear a misconception involved in the 
mental attitude w'hich views tlic consideration 
•or respect shown to wom(*n a^ only a ^ reverence 
for weakness ’. 

The reverence shown to woman are not 
based on her w'eakness (though the jiatent fact 
regarding her physical inferiority is not denied), 
for mere WTakness can never give rise to rever- 
ence, or else, the tiger will have revered the 
stag. The basis of reverence shown to woman 
wdll have to be sought for elsewhere than in her 
weakness. It is founded, I submit, on the solid 
bed-rock of her extraordinary sex-function, her 
maternity — ^the soundest of human relationships. 
Since the dawn of time woman is the central 
focus of life — the primordial creatrix (Adya- 
Mahamaya). It is no doubt found in human 
history that man has in times of excitement, 
irritation and jealousy enslaved, belaboured and 
otherwise ill-treated woman. This certainly is 
a proof of woman’s physical weakness, a fact 
which we have all along admitted. But that is 
not the all important fact about the life of the 
human race, that docs not and cannot obliterate 

1. Jethrow Brown : The Underlying Principles of 
.Modem Legidation. London, 1917, p. 84. 
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the ' Mother-Child ’ relation binding the two 
sexes, just as we often come across in life cases 
of hatred but that docs not disprove the fact 
that the central law of life is love not hatred. 

Admitting (as we do the physical inferiority 
of woman) we maintain that she is the central 
focus of our life-activities and not the central 
doer herself. Not she herself but it is 
round her that society has evolved, civilization 
has grovm up, tradition has taken root and 
culture has blossomed forth. The moments 
when man ill-treats her arc the moments when 
he loses sight of the central focus of his 
existence. The moments of the preponderance 
of tln‘ brute in man over his rationality are the 
moments when he very nearly approaches his 
moral annihilation — wdicn he ceases to be a man. 
More than the physical weakness of woman 
such moments emphasises the moral weakness 
of man — ^the animal. It is no wonder that the 
animal man amidst the weaknesses of the flesh 
loses sight of his moral self and takes advan- 
tage of ilia stronger physique but the wonder is 
that amidst all the tumuli of his raging passions 
he unerringly comes back for fresh vigour and 
inspiration to this sheet anchor of his stability, 
the ccnt'^al focus of his life — woman. And 
every time he comes back to hide his face in 
lier bosom, he has come back ashamed and 
repentant at his own impetuous conduct and 
W'oman with the unerring mother-instinct of 
correcting a child through affection has received 
him as a naughty and tired child without refus- 
ing him solace and shelter, • • that every wound 
that he inflicted on her redounded ten-fold in 
his own heart-ache. This, in a word, is the 
process of human civilization and as the major 
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contributor to this ^process has woman esla- And even in cases of forced motherhood the 
hbshed her claim to reverence for strength, divine glow inherent in the concept Mother is 
Much as 1 wish to see all differences of difficult to be lost sight of nor the martyrdom 
rights and privileges between the sexes to dis- which a woman is obliged to suffer for the sake 
appear within the shortest possible time, 1 of her motherly sex functions be denied. Who 


cannot persuade myself to believe that that 
reverence for strength women can earn and 
retain simply by making man admit her claim 
to the full development of all her faculties, 
physical and intellectual, on lines along which 
man has developed and found his strength. 
Because reverence of strength can be achieved 
by woman only in a field in which she can 
prove herself stronger than man and the 
domains of physical and intellectual achieve- 
ments are domains in which her inferiority to 
man is too ])atently established. This field I 
submit is the spiritual field and in this field she 
is by the very fact of her sex superior to man. 

This moral superiority of woman over man 
is reflected in the very process of the physical 
union of the sexes. The motive for man’s 
sexual union is carnal. It begins and ends in 
coition. Tliat is its highest consummation. In 
woman coition or the very first stage of her 
sexual union may be an outcome of carnal 
desires hut from impregnation till the end of her 
days she ts governed by motives most ennobling 
and chvine, for motherhood entails most selfless 
suffering and sacrifice. The woman is the first 
martyr on the altar of love and on the un- 
shakable bed-rock of this martyrdom, is based 
her reverence which therefore is founded (as 
will now be seen not on her weakness but) on 
her strength. The mythology of ancient India 
and Greece are replenished with expressions of 
this veneration for woman in the conceptions 
of Mulaprakriti, Durga, Jagaddhatri, Hera, 
Athena and Themis. 

It may be argued that the mother-concept 
and the martyrdom of woman belong to the 
domain of sentiment and that no martyrdom 
can be claimed for women who, being physically 
weak are obliged to go through the ordeals of 
motherhood against their volition and will. 
Sentiment it undoubtedly is and the noblest 
sentiment that ever swayed the human heart 
withal. The moments when man had been 
blinded to such sentiments by giving a free play 
to his brutal instincts had been the moments of 
his spiritual death. They emphasise, as I have 
said above, man’s weakness more than woman’s. 
The very fact that we are capable at times of 
violating the sanctity of womanhood by thrust- 
ing an unwilling motherhood on women is the 
greatest argument, in favour of encouraging the 
sentiment of motherly veneration towards women 
jmd fostering the growth of the Mother-ealt. 


would not have viewed with the utmost rever- 
ence that the maternal love of Tess for her 
illegitimate baby for whose sake she would 
rather end her own life than forsake it and seek 
readmission in society ?2 

As civilization advances women come to 
realize more clearly the real source of their 
strengtli — ^their spiritual superiority. Knowing, 
that men’s superior physical might can never 
be curbed by their own physical strength which 
is inferior and knowing also that their sexual 
disabilities will neither enable them to compete 
successfully with men in the domain of intellec- 
tual pursuit; women, more or less in every 
civilized country have tried and succeeded iiL 
creating a firm hold on their men folk by giving 
proofs of their moral superiority, which in brief, 
consists in their greater power of endurance and 
of sacrificing personal comforts for others,, 
greater abhorrence to cruelty and bloodshed and 
a greater measure of faith in the forces of good- 
ness and love (than man). Women who arc 
aware of this source of their strength never 
make a show of it knowing that it is having it& 
civilizing effects in silence. Indeed among 
peoples of ancient culture women will even like 
to hide their superior strength under cover of 
the mantle of man’s superior privileges, knowing 
that ultimately men will have to pay them the 
tribute of greatness at heart. Let me illustrate. 

(?) Let us consider self-restraint first. 
Much has been said against the practice of' 
compulsory widowhood among high caste people 
in India and no condemnation can be too strong 
for such an undesirable practice. The fact 
however remains that to most high caste women- 
the idea of a second marriage is loathsome (in* 
this their up-bringing also counts for much). 
It is unusual to find one who would like to 
remarry after becoming a mother. It is not at 
all unusual to find very young widows (say 
from 18 to 30 years of age) arranging marriages 
for their widower elder brothers having children. 
It is taken for granted by them that the man is 
capable of remarrying and should do so. 
they will say, he is a man and there must bo 
somebody to look after him. Apparently it 
may be interpreted as the superior (more 
favoured) status of men in our society hut if 
the underlying psychology of women when they 
say such things is analysed it will be found 


2. See Thomas Hardy’s nov^ Tess. 
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that they were only asserting thereby the 
superiority of their own sex and what is more, 
the decisive moral inferiority of the males. 
They were conceding that handicap to the male 
on the moral plane which was asked for by 
Mile, Lenglen from Tilden on the tennis court. 

(ii) Again take the case of physical 
endurance (apart from the travail of mother- 
hood) in which in this country at least the 
women through a systematic process of cultural 
education have decidedly created a record which 
it would be impossible for men to surpass. 
From early youth till the end of her days women 
are taught (by women themselves and not by 
men : often rather in S])itc of the protest of 
men) to consider it ignoble, sliamelul and un- 
womanly to take food before men and children. 
The mother of an Indian household is always 
the last person to take her food. And it is not 
An uncommon occurrence that after the day's 
toil of feeding perhaps a score of family 
members, servants and guests little food is left 
for poor mammy and lest it would disturb the 
peace of mind and the comfortable mid-day 
siesia of the other well-fed members of the 
family she would remain unfed or insufficiently 
fed unless she is fortunate enough to possess an 
‘elderly daughter or daughtcr-in-law who would 
make it a point to see that mother is properly 
fed. Indian women have turned this exercise 
in endurance into a systematic culture through 
their custom of keeping thousand and one reli- 
gious fasts (often observed for the benefit, in 
health or prosperity of male relations, specially 
son or husband) throughout the year. On the 
few occasions when men also tiy to earn some 
religious merit (on their own austerity) like 
the Shivaratri day, almost all of them break 
their fast by the evening, often at the 
insistence of women folk w^ho will then remind 
men and children that they do not want them to 
fall ill and spoil their health by trying to do 
things which are not meant for them but for 
women only. Women on the other hand would 
keep up their fast, in spite of their household 
works, throughout the night and break it after 
bathing and much ceremony (which invariably 
consists in feeding men and children) the 
morning following. 

Careful observations reveal that this mode 
of treating men as grown \\\} children by their 
women folk finds currency in other civilized 
countries a.s well. The following will illustrate 
my point. 

A young couple entrained an early morning 
train at railway station for spending a Sunday 
at a holiday resort 60 miles away from the 
metropolis. As the train moved on the man 


brought out a packet and asked his wife if she 
was not hungry. “ No," she replied, “ but it's 
time for you — to take something." The man 
obediently agreed. (Man’s defeat No. 1). 
The man brought next a loaf and in the process 
of cutting it into slices he thoroughly disfigured 
it. The wife only smiled at it. (Defeat No. 2). 
He then opened a packet of butter and while 
trying to take out some with the help of his 
knife he made the towel absolutely greasy and 
in a last attempt to save the lump of butter 
from falling down on the floor spoilt his coat 
with his knife besmeared with butter. With a 
fresh knife the woman scraped his coat clean. 
(Defeat No. 3). Having buttered his shapeless 
slices of bread he next brought out three hard 
boiled eggs. In tiying to take out the shell 
with his finger nails he seemed to slightly hurt 
himself and was about to spoil the egg by try- 
ing (o break it at the middle when in a twinkling 
of an eye the woman snatched away the egg, 
gave two, three masterly strokes on the top end 
of it with her knife, cleared off the shell of about 
half the size of the egg and with the help of a 
spoon fed him with the eggs one by one. 
(Defeat No. 4). When the train stopped at 
the station at which they were to get down the 
man got down at the platform and with an air 
of great importance was awaiting at the door 
to help his wife out of the carriage. A little 
later to the annoyance of her impatient husband 
(who was afraid that his wife w^ould be over- 
carried) she came down after collecting in her 
hands the morning nt‘ws]mpor, a spectacle case, 
a pair of gloves and a couple of apples. 
(Defoat No. 5). I am sure the man, througliout 
the excursion, had thought that he was guiding 
and escorting liis wife. What the w'^oman 
thought is better left undiscussed.3 

This Ididency among w’onion of making 
concessions to men for their inferior moral 
strength I would like to term “ female chivalry." 
It is chivalry in the strictest sense of the terra 
because it makes concessions for the weakness 
of the opposite side. In a socic^iy which is so 
primitive that its women have not yet developed 
in their conduct with men this moral chivalry, 
no doubt the woman is an inferior and sub- 
ordinate member, an object of masculine pity. 
But the moment she brings into play upon the 
field of our social behaviour her superior moral 
strength (manifested througli the developments of 
her inherent powers of sacrifice, endurance and 
self-discipline) she not only qualifies herself for 
equality of treatment but records a moral 
victory of first magnitude ver the opposite sex. 

3. Personal Observations in Europe. 
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In her affectionate gallantry she may not make 
a capital out of her victory but the fact of her 
victory nevertheless remains unaltered. When 
m;>' young widowed sister (to whom the very 
idea of remarriage is unthinkable) tries to 
persuade me (a widower) to remarry and T 
succumb to her pleadings I may pride in my 
superior privilege as a male member of the 
society but the fact of my moral defeat at the 
hands of my little sister gets irrevocably 
recorded in undying letters in our racial history 

Our eminent novelist Sarat Chandra 
Chatterji has delineated the chivalrous aspect of 
our womanhood, particularly through the 
Ijeroines of his two best work.s Srikanta and 
Charitrahin The vagrant, introspective philo- 
sopher Srikanta rejects Rajlaksml^s love (perhaps 
mistaking it fv)r something else) and in spite of 
it all Rajlak&iiii like the goddess of love with 
tlie unerring instinct of a mother comes times 
and again to help him in days of distress and to 
nurse him to liealth when suffering from illncs.s 
and despair and all this she does with the 
fullest consciousness of the realities of her life 
for the woman is supremely intelligent. Who 
can forget lier clever yet affectionate taunts 
Srikanta in connection with his repeated and 
unsuccessful attempts to renounce the world 
and become an ascetic? Perhaps she tries to 
teach him thereby the utter futility of searching 
the light without and she teaches it never so 
well as when (being transfigured by her love 
for Srikanta) she ultimately takes her residence 
with her preceptor at Benares and takes to 
widow s garb arid poor Srikanta inflicted with 
the agony of this unbearable sight takes flight 
towards the railway station, his shattering heart 
echoing in tune with the rattling noise of his 
wdieeled, wooden conveyance. In Charitralnn 
Sabitri wins Ratish*s heart throngh her selfless 
love and friendship but gently declines his 
proposal for marriage saying, “This heart is 
always yours but this contaminated widow’s 
body is not a fit offering io worship you with 
0 god of my pure love.” She arranges her 
lover’s oiarriagc with a young virgin bride, 
blesses them and goes away to nurse Satish’s 
friend Upen in lus death bed. Here is a reooni 
of woman’s siiperioritv over man — an instance 
of true feminine chivalry. 

Chivalry' indeed! But chivalry like any 
, otlier virtue to be genuine must be voluntary 
and not imposed upon by the superior force of 
an outside authority. Of late it has become 
fashionable among a certain feminist group to 
take in attitude which amounts to suggest 
fia) that women have suffered untold miseries 
Because the conduction of the human society 


has been in the hands of men, (b) that given 
facilities and opportunities women can prove 
their equality with men in every sphere of 
activities (including of course intellectual and 
also perhaps physical), (c) that they have been 
treated as playthings in the hands of men, and 
id) that all the sacrifices which women have 
undergone has been done at man’s dictation. 
It is not difficult to see the utter hollowness of 
these charges. As to (a) and (b) it is enough 
to say that the very fact that men have con- 
ducted the administration of society for millions 
of years though nobody cared to create extra 
opportunities for them and excelled women 
everywhere without exci*ption in physical and 
intellectual i^ttainments is a proof of man’s 
superior calibre in these fields. Even if it is 
admitted that to further their domination and 
preponderance men have systematically deprived 
women from taking part in reputation earning 
occupations their ability to coerce in this 
fashion is a sure sign of men’s strength/ 
Moreover, it is not true that they have so 
systematically deprived women of opportunities 
in all reputation producing pursuits. Women’s 
failure to compete with men in the fine arts 
proves to the hilt the baseless nature of such a 
charge against men. 

As to (c) my answer is that it is an 
argument of despair and betrays an infcrioritv 
complex. In woman’s pleasure-giving ability to 
men there is nothing to be ashamed of. It only 
denotes her utility and use for man Man also 
gives certain pleasures to woman and that is 
exactly why she has any use for him. May be 
that the types of pleasure which man gives to 
woman are different from those which woman 
gives to man. If to refresli a tired husband or 
a father (when he comes back home after a hard 
day’s toil) by a snatch of music on the piano 
or a few sweet words of mouth be construed 
most dishonestly as woman’s servitude and 
thraldom for the gratifications of man’s 
pleasures, how much more honestly cannot man’s 
day-to-day labour and sweating to provide his 
dependents (mostly women and their children) 
with the necessities of life and to take them to 
an outing on Sundays be interpreted as man’s 
galley-slavery at the feet of woman! 

This dishonest attitude I guess appeared as 
an aftermath of the Industrial Revolution in 
Europe wdien women were for the first time 
systematically and on a large scale dethroned 
from their homely occupation and began to 
work with men in mills and factories. Her 
taking part in the performance of works till 
then reserved for males created in her mind n 
false sense of identicality of functions of the 
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sexes. She did not realise that what the change 
signified was not the obliteration of the inter- 
dependent and complementary nature of the 
sexes but only a demand (necessitated by the 
pressure of greater economic struggle for 
existence) on women to engage in more money 
earning occupations than she had hitherto done. 
This created in her mind a false sense of “ social 
equality ” and under the influence of a mis- 
guided propaganda she came to think that this 
equality consisted in the mmeulisation of her 
sex. No wonder she cut a sorry figure. 

Women may of course say, “ Well that does 
not matter, we know our business and do not 
want to be instructed by men who have misused 
our goodness and extracted services from and 
enforced sacrifices upon us whicli we never 
meant nor in future mean to perform.” This 
would no doubt be a serious allegation and if 
true must, meet with the misapprobation of every 
right-thinking man. Instead of looking at our 
mothers, wives and sisters as angels who cheer 
our homes with swTet, affectionate and sponta- 
neous service of love, we are, in the light of 
these allegaiions, asked to look upon them as 
so many slaves groaning under our tyranny and 
senung us under compulsion. Such a state of 
things if true must come to an end without a 
monienVs delay. 

Fortunately for mankind such has not been 
the story of human history which as we have 
already shown in spite of man's aggressiveness 
and occasional fits of impetousness (the brunt 
of which of necessity fell on his nearest female 
relations) has been in the main a story of mutual 
understanding and co-ordination between the 
sexes (but for the short period commencing with 
the large scale industrialization of the world 
during which some women lost their head 
through a mischieveous sense of equality 
mistaking it for identicality of functions and 
responsibility in society between the sexes). 
It would be inflicting an insult of the first 
magnitude upon all those vast majority of 
women (the noblest flowers of world woman- 
hood) who have realized the greatest worth and 
happiness of their innate radiant motherhood in 
undergoing infinite uyilling and cheerful sacrifice.^ 
for making man’s striiggleful and worriful life 
more bearable and pleasureable, to degrade their 
self-dedicated labour of love to the level of 
forced labours of concubines and slaves only 
because a handful of hysteric feminists would 
like to interpret their lives in this fashion. Two 
errors are responsible for giving encouragement 
and currency to this kind of thinking : 

(1). Some well-meaning men, while stating 
the age-long truth (that it would be better for 


women as well as the human race if they confine 
themselves more to the works for which they 
are better fitted by nature and through which 
they can serve society more efficiently than by 
competing with men in more manly pursuits ► 
have couched it in a language which is rather 
too paternal and authoritative for the modern 
age and whicli may be cited as a sample of 
masculine dictation specially by those who are 
out to create mischief. An apt illustration is to 
be found in the presidential address to the 
Chemistry’' Society of the British Association in 
1909 of jProfessor Armstrong. Rofering to the 
imi)ortant topic of the ‘future of our race* the 
learned Professor remarked : 

“ The *^iibjecl has been brought liefore the chemical 
woihl jn England lecenlly by the application of a large 
iiiiinber of women to be made Fellows of the Chemical 
Society. Many of us resisted the application because 
we were unwilling to give any encouragement to the 
movement which is inevitably leading women to neglect 
their womanhood, which is in itself proof that they do 
not understand the relative capacities of the two sexes, 
and the need there is of sharing the duties of life. If 
there he any truth in the doctrine of hereditary genius, 
the very women who have shown ability as chemists 
should he withdrawn from the temptation to become 
absorbed in the work, for fear of sacrificing their woman- 
hood. They aie those who should be regarded as chosen 
people, as destined to be the mothers of future chemists 
of ability.”* 

It IS the rcpt'tition and recurrence, I submit, 
of the same mistake committed by Manu, 
Rousseau and Dr Grcgoiy who in the atmos- 
phere of their old-fashioned days did not 
anticipate the feminist view-point and temper. 
It is dangerous to tiy to give advice in a 
suspiciouh atmosphere where the adviser is 
regarded as an enemy and oppressor. The 
danger is magnified tenfold wiien he comes to 
advise with an air of authority (an old habit 
with men which has acquired the rigidity of an 
ancient tradition). Since the days of Manu 
men have been under the disadvantage of being 
in the necessity of determining the boundaries 
of the range of woman's activities, the limits of 
her womanhood. In his arrogance (perhaps not 
disliked by our ancient ancestresses) he couched 
his rulings in language which had the appear- 
ance more of commands than that of a mutual 
arrangement. An impartial scrutiny however is 
sure to reveal to one who looks to the spirit and 
disregards the letter of the man-made laws that 
the division of functions between the sexes made 
by man was never ungenerous in the allotment 
of works to women. Unfortunately for our law- 
giver there was no feminist ir the Hays of Manu 
to warn him that if due regn» l was not paid to 
their susceptibilities the letter of the law will 

4. Jethrow Brown. Supra, p. 249. 
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be misconstrued to paint the spirit of the law 
relating to woman in black. The laws of Manu 
relating to man is also couched in the language 
of commandments but then no exception is 
taken to that by any feminist because to 
mention it will be as good as to admit in them 
a sense of equity which they are out to disprove. 
(The defects and drawbacks of Manu*s code are 
not denied, they are inevitable in such an 
ancient code). 

It may be argued that in a modem society 
where every man has the right of choosing his 
own occupation what right have men to bind 
women to a restricted field of activities which 
they do not like? Legal rights? Absolutely 
none or rather if any such right does exist it is 
absolutely void of any ethical justification and 
Ihereforc shojld cease to exist this very 
moment To admit such a right would be 
putting a seal of sanction on the worst type of 
■despotism. Any statute or law which exists in 
any society debarring women from any lawful 
occupation in terms of equality with man should 
be forthwith repealed. Their right of free 
choice of occupation (including the right to 
avoid wifehood as a career) has also to be 
unconditionally conceded. That is admittedly 
the barest justice. 

But what is not just is to uphold that men 
have no extra-legal right to protest against and 
record their disapproval of the unwomanliness 
of certain section of women which arises out of 
their engaging themselves in a certain type of 
work Will w^omen like to forfeit their right to 
gniinble at our unmanly conduct or their 
privilege to insiiire us to be manly? What 
Rajput woman did not refuse her favour to her 
lover who fled away like a coward from the 
batlle-fu*ld? What woman of the meanest 
station does not reiiroach her man wdio docs 
not mind hif.- iC^od-givcn?) business (we 
diouhl of course nev(‘r say that it is a 


sort of slavery) of supporting her and her 
off-springs? If the woman has the right to 
register her disgust and to reproach man when 
she does not get what she expects from the 
physical and intellectual company of man the 
admission of the same right of registering 
protest at not finding his expected satisfaction 
from womans company by man is simply 
irresistible. 

{B). The second error is that through a 
vigorous interpretation of the phrase “ freedom 
of occupation ” feminists came to mean and 
include m its meaning the freedom of having no 
occupation at all (unless the art indulging in 
wild rhetorics pointed against the very men who 
by the sweat of their brow have afforded this 
opportunity of exhibiting their oratorical talents 
be considered a socially profitable occupation). 
A woman should undoubtedly have the right to 
take to a professional career in preference to 
wifehood or motherhood so long as she gives 
service to society in some useful form but a 
w'oman who neither takes to a professional 
career seriously nor minds her work as wife and 
mother is a drone w^hosc existence in society is 
difficult to justify. In addition when she makes 
a grievance of the ill-treatments of a man- 
managed society she only helps to make herself 
a public nuisance. Even such a sympathetic 
philosopher as H. G. Wells has been constrained 
to remark : 

“ ft is one of I he entirely unforeseen consequences 
that have arisen from the decay of Normal Social Life 
that great numbers of women while still subordinate have 
become profoundly unimportant. They have ceased to a 
very large extent to bear children, they have dropped 
most of their bome-inaking arts, they no longer nurse 
or educate such childien as they have, and they have 
taken on no new functions to compen<>aie for these 
dwindling activities of the domestic interior.”” 

5. Wells in The Great State, p. 44. Quoted by 
Blown. Supra., pp. 251-52. 



THE SECONDARY SCHOOLMASTER IN THE BALKANS 

By JOHN BROWN 


Educational facilities were extremely limited 
in most Balkan countries before the Great War, 
but in recent years there have been several 
remarkable bursts of energy. Yugoslavia, for 
example, has now no less than 168 secondary 
schools, and in the Education Ministry in 
Belgrade I listened to grandiose but rather 
unconvincing plans for doubling this number 
within two years. 

According to Yugoslav law all secondary 
schools may be co-educational, but I always 
found separate schools for boys and girls, and 
one Belgrade assistant master told me that 
Serbian and Bosnian public opinion would be 
against the experiment. I realised the force of 
this i)oint in Serajevo, where the teachers are 
having an uphill fight against semi-Oriental 
traditionalism. In the Moslem household where 
I stayed, my host told me that many of his 
friends had had graven doubts about sending 
their daughters to school, and had only agreed 
when a girl from the local secondary school 
made a singularly brilliant marriage! 

Until recently headmasters of Serbian 
secondary schools were appointed only from the 
list of graduates of the Teachers' Training 
Colleges at Zagreb and Belgrade, but a spanner 
was thrown into the promotion machinery when 
Premier Stoyadinovich was fired on in the 
Skuptshina. He and his colleagues, alarmed at 
the terrorist threats of the military “White 
Hand ” league, have brought pressure to bear 
through the various Ministries to debar all 
suspected opponents from key posts. In 
practice, all men are considered opponents who 
have not been members or have not contributed 
to the funds of the controlling party. 

Naturally, this has caused a good deal of 
dissatisfaction, especially in the provinces, and 
this is not lessened by the new “ regional 
inspectors ” — some of them illiterate political 
demagogues — ^who descend on secondary schools 
“ fiiit of the blue ", for their powers are wide 
and indefinite. 

But one Belgrade secondary schoolmaster 
at least is untroubled by these developments. 
He is only too glad to be away from Macedonia, 
where he was appointed some time ago at a 
higher salary. The Macedonians look on all 
Serbian officials as interlopers and foreigners, 


and he had hardly arrived before he was advised 
by an agent of Imro (Internal Macedonian 
llcvolutionaiy Organization) to demand a 
recall on grounds of ill health. Some of his 
colleagues who refused the advie(' were murdered 
by the Imro gunmen shortly afterwards, and as 
the agents of the society were everywhere in 
the district he and most of his friends left for 
the north. Today Imro has been temporarily 
siilmierged, following military action, but in 
Skopje and Goma-Djumaya, capital of Bulga- 
rian Macedonia, I heard many rumours of a 
resurrection being planned in Anatolia, where 
the leaders have gathered. 

Imro, however, is only one of the societies' 
which menace the liberties of Balkan school 
masters In Bucharest, any secondary school 
master who has lived in the same house or shared 
a meal with an Iron Guard supporter is liable 
to (lisimssal, and the government is organising 
a careful “ comb out " of all suspected oppo- 
nents. This investigation is directed by agents 
of Madame Lupcscu, the green-eyed, red-haired 
Jewess who infatuated King Carol at a chance 
meeting a few years ago, and who is the main 
target of the Iron Guard propaganda. The 
Iron Guard leader, Stilescu, has been murdered; 
and there is no doubt that reprisals will be 
ordered by the terrorists. In Kishinev, the chief 
town of Bessarabia, I found that the Iron- 
Guards had the backing of a section of the 
garrison, and as the province is under martial 
law this gives them some control of public 
affairs, in spite of Bucharest decrees. Secondary 
school teachers in the town are placed bctweei' 
two fires, and most of them arc taking the line 
of least resistance — denying membership of the 
Iron Guards while at the same time they pay 
a secret levy to the local “ Blue House 

Promotion systems based on merit or 
seniority have never survived for long in 
Rumania, and in the secondary schools masters 
applying for better appointments must be well 
supplied with cash or have friends in govern- 
ment circles if they are to succeed. In the areas 
inhabited by racial minoritif*s, such as Transyl- 
vania and the Bukovina, ir:isters are expected 
to act as agents for the government in the work 
of denationalisation, and to report any traces of 
anti-Rumanian sentiment in the work of their 
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students to the authorities. The system 
caused a revolt in a Cluj school, where the 
masters were i)ro-Hungarian, but the objectors 
were soon dismissed and replaced by govern- 
ment nominees. 

Hours are long in secondary schools, but 
-salaries are high in the upper grades, and a 
Jiation-wide pension scheme has been drafted. 
There are still vast tracts of the country which 
liave never been touched by the Education 
Ministry’s activities — ^Bessarabia being one of 
■the worst examples of this neglect — and when the 
•department is reorganised there will no doubt 
be a lack of qualified masters Meanwhile, 
•those men who have been dismissed by the 
present government are being approached with 
•offers of paifl employment by the Iron Uuards. 
At their Blue House at Jassy, where 1 wa.5 
received with Nazi salutes and the Nazi greeting, 
I met an adjutant of Codreami, the chief 
Blueshirt, who is at present in gaol. This man 
told me that the few teachers already enlisted 
in their ranks were jirovmg excellent propa- 
gandists. Ho reminded me with a smile that 
Mussolini had once been a teacher! As I 
■expected, he denied the Berlin subsidies his 
party is alleged to receive, but it is significant 
that the swastika has been adopted as the 
olRcial armlet emblem of the fighting squads, 
while the new policy includes a close alliance 
with Germany. 

In Bucharest, Jewish headmasters are re- 
ceiving threatening letters from the terrorists, 
and although these have been disregarded in 
the past, the recent outrages have changed the 
atmosphere, and there is a constant stream of 
callers at the Ministry and at Madame 
Lupescu’s apartments demanding government 
aetion. 

Albanian secondaiy school masters are free 
of these worries, but are faced with special 
problems of their own, which require delicate 
handling Thus in tlic northern mountains, 
where I .‘•tayed among the Gheg clansmen, the 
habit ot carrying arms survives, and the blood 
feud tradition is still strong This moans that 
the task of maintaining elass discipline is 
rendered doubly difficult for ina.'sters who are 


Tosks, from southern Albania, for a boy 
complaining of punishment might precipitate 

bloodshed. Many of the blood feuds, which 
have caused the loss of scores of lives, have 
started over much more trifling arguments! 

One master, a Moslem Gheg, told me that 
his salary was so low that it took years of 

saving to accumulate the price ol a new 

European suit from the Zagreb factories. 

Many of the secondary school masters receive 
less than twenty shillings a week, and when 
complaints are sent to Tirana about the rise in 
the cost of living it is pointed out that the 
Minister himself has less than £250 a year! 

For centuries the clansmen have fought 
against Turk and Slav, and the military tradi- 
tion dies hard, in spite of the suppression of 
banditry and the new ’bus services. A man 
who is not a good shot or who does not at least 
possess a good knowledge of weapons is despised, 
and one of the first things newly appointed 
masters must do is to demonstrate their prowess 
with a rifle. Otherwise they are socially 
ostraci.sed, and in a community where the word 
of the clan chief is law, this is more serious than 
it sounds. Some masters sent north from the 
capital with excellent scholastic records have 
returned after a few unpleasant months 

Illiteracy is widesjiread among the older 
people, but they have their own ideas about the 
subjects that should be taught in the schools, 
and one clansman confessed to me that he was 
disappointed in the local secondary school, 
which did not include military map-making and 
reading in its curriculum! When he ser\’ed in 
the war. he added, his lack of this knowledge 
was the only thing that prevented his jiromo- 
tion. Apart from this, he had never felt the 
absence of an education! 

In the southern and central provinces of 
Albania conditions of work arc better for 
secondary masters, and the country is compara- 
tively free from the corruption prevalent in 
other Balkan countries. But salaries remain 
pitifully small in view of the qualifications 
demanded, and it is no wonder that they feel 
envious pangs when they hear of British secon- 
dary school masters enjoying Balkan holidays. 
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depressHon lower than 17,000 feet, except in the west, 
where the Kiahi-ganga river, rising at the foot of Nanda 
Devi, and draining an area of some two hundred and 
fifty square miles of snow and ice, has carved for itself 
what must be one of the most terrific gorges in the 
world. Two interna] ridges, converging from north and 
south respectively upon this river form, as it were, the 
curtains of an inner sanctuary, within which the great 
mountain soars up to 25,660 feet. So tremendous is the 
aspect of the Rishi-ganga gorge that Hindu mythology 
described it as the last earthly home of the seven Rishis. 
Here, if anywhere, their meditations might be undis- 
turbed.” 

Mythological IIistor'^' 

According to a legend, llu' liand of the 
Princess Nanda, tlie beautiful daughter of a 
Hindu King of Kumaon, wns demanded in 


A view of the Nanda Devi fair heid at Almora 

marriage by u Roliilla Prince. It was refused 
and war followed. Nanda's father was defeated 
and the future Uoddess fled, and after many 
vicissitudes, took refuge on tlie top of Nanda 
Devi. There are two other mountains in the 
vicinity which also are affixed by the name of 
Nanda. Nanda-ghuuti to the west is supposed 
to mean * the halting-place of Nanda’; it is 
only 19,893 feet high and was probably used 
as a stepping stone to Nanda Devi. To the east 
is Nanda Kot, 22,500 feet, winch means * the 
strong Jiold of Nanda/ and south is Trisul, * tlie 
trident,’ a defiance to the rapacious Rohillas. 

Nanda Devi, the daughter of tlie Himalaya 
and the consort of Mahadev, is worshipped by 
the hill people as the ‘ Guardian Goddess To 
them Nanda Devi is something to be feared and 
loved. She is a merciless Goddess. She loves 
blood and knows no pity when her devotee be- 
trays her. Woe unto the man who swears by 
dier and tells an untruth or cheats another in 
her name. Tlie Goddess rules the hearts of the 
Kumaonies in a hundred ways. A big; fair is 
held in her honour, when buffaloes and 


hundreds of goats are sacrificed to propitiate the 
Goddess. Over a mile below the summit a 
religious festival is held every twelfth year, 
starting from the village of Nauti in Tails 
Chaiidpiir, but access to the spot is so difficult 
that it is reached by scarcely fifty of the pilgrims 
who make the attempt. 

Her position and altitude was determined as 
long ago as 1845. Nanda Devi had for over fifty 
years repulsed all attempts not only at scaling 
but even of approach as the series of peaks 
encircling her constitute themselves unrelent- 
ing guardians of the great mountain to defeat 
jiny penetration. This sacred mountain of the 
(loddess Nanda had remain'd unassailable 
until E. E. bliipton and H. 
W. Tilman first explored 
and mapped the basin in 
1934. By forcing a pass- 
age up the tremendous 
gorge of the Rishi-ganga, 
they entered the remark- 
able meadow-spread basin 
out of which Nanda Devi 
rose to the heaven ly 
heights. 

There are three main 
ridges: on the cast that on 
which stands tlie Nanda 
Devi, in the middle that of 
Kamet, 25,447 feet the 
second highest peak, and 
on the west that of the 
Badrmath - Kedarnatli 
group of peaks, in formation much more 

complex than that of the other two. 

The Nanda Devi group itself, presents un- 
usual features. The main ridge runs from 

nortli to south and in the southern half three 
arms project to the west. At the southern 
extremity, a long one leads up to Trisul, 23,360 
feet, wdnch is nowhere less than 20,000 feet in 
elevation for a length of ten miles to the west 
and culminatcb in Nandakana, 20,700 feet, and 
Nanda-ghunti, About ten miles north is a 
shorter arm marked by Dunagiri, 23,184 feet 
and between the two short parallel spurs lies 
the sliortest arm of Nanda Devi. 

Earlier Exploration 

Few developments in world exjiloration 
during recent years have been more interesting 
than %e increasing interest and enterprise shown 
in climbing the Himalayan mountains and 
naturally so grand a. mountain drew many 
climbing parties. The names of those who made 
the att^pts earlier from almost eve^ direction 
are ; T, S. Kennedy and W. W. Graham m 
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1883 ; Bcwckh in 1893 ; T, G. Longstaff in 1905 ; 
Longstall, G. C. Bruce, and A. L. Mumm in 
1907 ; Ruttledge, Howard Somervell, and R. C. 
Wilson in 1926 ; Longstaff and Ruttledge in 
1927 and Ruttledge in 1932. 

Mr. Traill, the first Coniinisaioiier, crossed 
a i)ass between Nanda Kot and Nanda Devi in 
1830 for the first time. In 1855, the saino route 
was taken by Adolph Schlaginlwcit and his 
brother Robert and both explored the great 
Milam glacier and travelling to the west they 
reached Kainet and (‘liml)e(l to an altitude of 
22)230 feet, which was then the greatest heighi 
attained. 

Colonel Edmund Sinylhe, in 1861, frofise<l 
the Traills pass and T. S Kennedy, the great 
Alpine eliniben explored the Milam side of the 
range in 1883. 

This goddess peak then attracted the 
attention of W W. Graham in 1883 who reached 
the Rishi gorge, aeeom- 
panierl by two Swiss guides, 
near the junction of Risln 
and Dhauli rivers. Moun- 
taineering into the llimaln- 
yas was then partially 
unknown and it is only 
(luring the last few years 
that the lure of the Hima- 
layas has spread widely 
over Europi^ and abroad 
In 1893, Dr. Kurt Boeckli 
with an Australian guide, 

Hans Korer, made his way 
to Milam glacier but he 
was deserted by the porters 
before he could go veiy 
far. He however crossed the Uiitadhura pass 
(17,590 feet) to the north and descended through 
the difficult gorge of the Girihi in tlic Dhauli 
valley. In 1905 Dr. Longstaff and two Italian 
guides trekking through the Gori valh^y made 
a serious start from Alilani and got on to the 
rim of the Basin at 19,100 feet and were the 
first to look into the Sanctuary although on 
account of extremt* steepness, descent was out 
of the question. Not undaunted by this excur- 
sion, Dr. Longstaff returned back in 1907 with 
General Bruc.e, Mumm and three Alpine guides 
and crossing the Bagini pass, descended and got 
into the Rishi gorge at the point reached by 
Graham. But finding it not possible to go be- 
yond it, he took the opportunity to scale Trisul, 
23,360 feet, the highest summit trodden by man 
until that period. 

Iii 1926, ’Mr. Ruttledge, accompanied by 
Dr. Howard Somervell and Major General R. C. 
Wilson attempted an approach by the Timphu 


glacier to the north-east but failed. Mr. 
Ruttledge <^aine again in 1927 with Dr Long- 
staff and climbing at the head of the Naiidakini 
valley, reached the crest of the w^all at its 
lowTst point 17,000 feet but their further 
progress was barred by bad wenther. 

1934 Expedition : Basin Reached 

In 1934, ]\Ies.srs. Sliipton and Tilnian wiih 
iliree Rberjia porters tried a route tbrougb the 
irenu'iidous gorge of tlie Rishi-ganga and 
succeeded in forcing their way into Ihc'. remark- 
able meadow-spread sanctuary of the Blessed 
(loddess Not only tliis, they discovered a 
praclieable route up the sacred peak and 
quitted Ihe basin over the inner rim to the 
south by the difficult Sunderdhunga Col. It 
was considered to be a magnificent achieve- 
m(»nt of what may be accomplished by two 


rcMihite moimi ameers at an almost negligible 
cost. 

Hritlsh-Amebican Expedition (1936) ' 

Tlie British-American Himalayan Expedi- 
tion at last succeeded to scale the peak in 1936. 
It consisted of eight members, namely (British) 
T. (Jraliam Brown, N. E, Odell, H. W. Tilman, 
Peter Lloyd and (American) A. B. Emmons, 
C. R. Housten, W. F. Loomis and Adams Carter. 
They wTie drawn from the Universities of 
Cambridge, Wales and Harvard. 

Professor Graham Brown of Calrdiff Uni- 
versity lias done much Alpine climbing and has 
made the first traverses of some very difficult 
routes He was also a member of the first 
party to climb Mount Forak^r in Alaska. 

Odell was the Igst man t i see Mallory and 
Irvine before ■ they* disappeared on their fatal 
effort to .Teach the summit of the Everest ip 
1924v. Before ytho last Everest expedition he 
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had also stayed longer than anyone else at a 
height of 27,000 feet. He has climbed in 
Greenland and Canada. 

Emmons took part in the magnificent 
Sikong expedition and clin)bcd the Minya 
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Gongkar massif, 24,900 feet, in western China 
in 1932. Their performance is considered to 
be one of the most important in the history of 
mountain exploration anrl climbing combined. 

The party established Base Camp at 
17,000 feet on the twenty-eighth dav after 
beginning their long hill-trek of over 100 miles 
from the rendezvous at Ranikhct on July 10 
In addition to the six Sherpas, thirty-seven 
Dotial porters wvre engaged from Ranikhet 
who failed to face the crossing of swollen flood 
waters of the Rhamani torrent in the Upper 
Rishi Nala. Double labour of relnying the 
loads had then to be carried out. The eleven 
Mana yiorters who ioined the party at Tapoban 
cheerfully carried their loads up the glacier and 
from the Advanced Base Camp (16,600 feet) 
they had to be paid off. The six Sherpas, 
several of whom had distinguished themselves 
in Everest expeditions, however, failed to assist 
the amateurs in establishing the long line of 
camps in the last 5,000 feet of the steep face 
of the mountain due to snow-blindness and 
some other indispositions. Only four Sherpas 
went to Camp I. 19.100, feet, and only two of 
those to Camp IT, 20,400 feet.. The cUmVog 
was steep and 4ifficult and at times blizzards 
or snow storms of great ferpeitjr %\tw jpn the 
mountain. 


Professor Graham^ Brown has described the 
gorge as the ' grandest, longest and most difficult 
hill scramble m the world and formidable for 
a heavily-laden i)arty.^ The w'ild grandeur of 
the view of the gorge, he says, is impossible 
to express in woi*ds. As regards actual 
climb, he adds, ^‘of the loads raised to Camp 
I the amateurs carried a little more than 
half the number, of the loads raised from 
C>anip I to Camp II, the amateurs carried 
23 anil the Sherpa porters four; of those 
between (\amp III (21,200 ft.), the 
amateurs carried all but one.” In the re- 
maining three C'amps, IV, V and VI above 
this, the loads of about 30 ])ounds each had 
to be earned by the amateurs alone. 

Sev(‘n members reached Camp V 
(23,500 ft.) and Odell and Uousten were 
commissioned to form the first part> 
to the summit while others returned 
to Camp TV (21,700 ft.). But violent 
sickness s(*ized Houston during the 
night and he w^as replaced by Tilman. 
Camp VI was established at 24,000 
feet and the modest party of two 
British members reached the summit 
on August 29, the twenty-second day 
of the climb and the fifty-first from 
Ranikhet. Climbing over snow was 
apparently so difficult that eight breaths had 
to be taken at each stop, short halts being 
necessitated after ev(*iy ten. 

Tilman has graiihically described an ac- 
count of the top in his book The Ascent of 
Nanda Detd : 

** It VBs (J fficull to realize that wc were actually 
Btanding on the top of the same peak which we had 
vi wed iwo months aao from Ranikhet, and which had 
then appeared incredibly remote and inaccessible, and it 
gave ns a ctir'ons feeling nf exaltation to know that we 
were above every peak within hundreds of miles on either 
hand. Dhaulagiri. 1,000 feet higher, and two hundred 
m.lps away in Nepal, was our n ores! rival. 

“After the first joy in victory came a feeling of 
sidness that the mountain had succumbed, that the proud 
head of the Goddess wa^ bowed 

“At this late hour of the day. there was too much 
cloud about for any distant views. The Nepal peaks were 
hidden and all the peaks on the rim, excepting only 
Trsul, whose majesty even our loftier v'ew-point could 
not dimininh. Far to ihe north through a vista of wh'te 
cloud the sun was colouring to a warm brown the bare 
and bleak Tibetan plateau. 

“ Af er three-qi arters of an hour on that superb 
summ't, a brief forty-five mlnutrs into wh'ch was crowded - 
the worth of many hours of glorious life, we dragged 
ourselves reluctantly away, taking with us a memory ffiat 
can never fade and leaving behind ‘thoughts beyond die 
reaches of our souls \** t 

Doubtless the sanctuary of the blessed,, 
goddess has at last been violated by tte 
humble maa. No wonder the Gnrhwalie attii- 
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bute the loss of forty-five lives in Badhan due 
to the abnormal rise of the Pindar river, which 
is fed by the glaciers of Nanda Kot and Trisul, 
in the foot-hills south and west of the Basin, 
on that very day to the wrath of tlie goddess 
Indeed the incident provoked the anger of the* 
goddess, who iitiinediately avenged, blindly but 
terribly, the violation of her sanctuary. 

The weather suddenly grew worse and the 
remaining party were prevented from Mttaining 
the summit 

Return 

While the party descend(‘d to the Advanced 
Base Camp, the only misfortune befell the 
expedition. Poor Kitar, the Sherpa [lorter, 
died of his illness Tilinan and Ilousten crossed 
the Longstaff pass, 19,200 feet, to the east, th*: 
crest of which had virtually been attained by 
Emmons during tin* party’s absence in the highcM 
mountains, and re1iirn<*d back to Ranikhet ma 
Martoli, Tcjam and Bageshwar. The rest of 
the party descended down to Joshimath through 
the Dhauli valley and look tlio pilgrim route 
down to Ranikhet. 

Lessons of Expedition 

In the current number of the Hnnalayan 
Jonriial, Mr. Eri(* Shipton, the famous climber, 
pays tribute to their feat as finest mountaineer- 


ing achievement which has yet been performed 
in the Himalaya and which he says is the first 
of the really difficult Himalayan giants to be 
eom|uered. lie further says : 

^ This expt'dition was a model of 'what such an 
rxpedi ion should he : their party was a team consisting 
exclusively of mountaineer's; they avo'ded the great 
m stake which, to my mind, nearly all the major 
Himalayan expedition^) since the war have made, and did 
not handicap themselves w th a vast bulk (»f stores and 
siip'rniious personnel: each man was prepared to carry 
loads up to any heJaht, and indeed all were called upon 
to do so drring the most arduous part of the climb; 
above all, they avoided newspaper publicity.” 

The remarkiihle thing about the expedition 
IS tluil it lias proved that the major Himalayan 
peak)- can he taeklcfl with success, even during 
monsnon, by small and informal parties and 
with tew or no trained porters, on the actual 
elinil) 'rhe tinane(‘s too wen* provided by the 
ineinhets Iheinsolves. Tilman was appointed 
J(*ader lor tlie liigher mountains otherwise the 
party had no official leader Another interest- 
ing point is that this is probably the only 
1 ‘xpedition of mixed nationality to be a success. 

I'here is no doubt that there is yet enough 
l(*ft to occupy the mountaineer, geographer, 
g(»ologist and botanist for many generations in 
Garhwal and other districts. The interest of 
Indian jniblic, however on the subject, is yet 
very insignifu'ant and may take several decades 
to kindle in them the fire of mountaineering. 


PHTHISIOPHOBIA AND ITS EFFECT ON ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS 

CAMPAIGN 

By Dr. BOLORAM MT^KHERJEE, m.b. 


The mortal fear of plithisis, the Great White 
Scourge, has for a very Knng time been lurking 
in the human imnd. Tuberciilosi'^ was known 
in ancient Egypt and the descriptions of the 
disease can be recognized in the acCrninti? of the 
early Hindu physieians. In a later age, John 
Bimyan named it, “the captain qf the men of 
death”; and with the march of time far too 
many sayings of evil import accumulated 
around it whereby the fatal nature of the 
malady has come to make a lasting impression 
in the "minds of people. Moreover, as there are 
other features of the disease cropping up 
gimultaneously, e,g,, the social and economic 
factora^ Which go to prove how the diseiwe 
atasda in ft class by itself, its very name has 


become, associated with the most dreadful state 
of affairs. It is regarded not as a messenger of 
uneventful death like a common epidemic 
disease having a rapidly fatal course, but as an 
emissary that inflicts the d(*atbblow slowly and 
sf.ealthii>, inch by inch, thus bringing untold 
tnis(Ties to the sufferer and his people. No 
wonder then that the dread of the disease has 
taken such a full fiossession of the human mind. 
In fact, that is the only i-eason why many 
physicians diagnosing the disease for the first 
tini€* in a patient, do not divulge the truth to 
the sufferer although such ■ step on the part of 
the former is absolutely unjustifiable on account 
of the^fact that the patient who is thus lulM 
into a sens^ of false security may nei^ct Ms 
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condition, the result being disastrous not only 
to the patient and the community exposed to the 
risk of infection, but also to the reputation of 
the physician. 

Now the quf^stion arises whether people, 
dreading the disease as they are justified in 
doing, ('.an reasonably work themselves up into 
such a state of nerves as will lead to the 
development of phtliisiophobia Knowing that 
phthisio])hobia derives its origin from some 
exaggerated notions having, as we shall see 
presently, no sound basis in facts and that with 
its repercussions it has, as shown below, been 
persistently putting back Ihe cause of campaign 
against tuberculosis, it is high-time that th(‘ 
public mind was disabus(*d of misiqiiirehen^^ions 
If phthisical patients are dangerous it is not 
those who ob'serve all enmmonsense precautions 
and obey the laws of hygiene but those v/ho, for 
some reason or other, disregard them and spit 
promiscuously. Many plithisical ])atients 
scrupulously particular with rc'gard to tlic well 
being of the community arc often teni])(ed and 
sometimes fairly compelled by the phthisio- 
phobiac attitude of a large section of the public 
to disregard tlie laws of liygiene and go on as 
if there was nothing wrong with them (phthisical 
patients), because, so long as you conceal your 
disease and do not care aliout the necessary 
precautions, e.g„ in the matter of spitting, which 
are so essential to prevent the spread of infec- 
tion to others you are welcome everywhen', but 
the moment you use a spittoon and oliey the 
necessary laws of hygiene in the interest of 
public health you are going to be hated and 
shunned like a leper. Says the American 
historian, William Garott Brown, in his 
Confefssions of a Covsumpfive : 

“We raiwt take for thii sake of the 

public precaution^ which are Hisagreeable and costly; 
and meanwhile a great part of the public is, by its 
attitude toward ns, steadily tempting us and even 
sometims fairly compelling us, if we would live to dis- 
continue these precautions and go on as if there were 
nothing^ the matter with us. The folly and stupidity of 
this attitude it is impossible to overstate. Jt is of itself, 
by far, the chief cause and source of the persistence of 
this scourge. 

“Known, recognized and decently entreated we are 
not dangerous. Shunned and proscribed and forced to 
concealments we are dangerous. Victims ourselves of 
tlus same regime of ignorant and self-deceiving inhuma- 
nity, we are called on every hour of our lives for a 
magnanimous consideration of others. Society can hardly 
find it surprising or a grievance if our human nature 
should sometimes weaken under the strain of Incessant 
provocation at endures from this strange wotkiiig of 
human nature in general. Why should we ouieidTes he 
expected to he guiltless, always to our own coat and 
sacrifice, of that form of man's inhumanity to man from 
which we ourselves are suffering more than, attyhody 
nbe? Yet I can honestly attest that the vast 


of us are guiltless of any merely resentful offence; that 
as a rule when we fail to protect the public it is only 
because the public compels us to disregard its interest, 
its safety, this is what T earnestly entreat the public, 
for its own sake, candidly to consider. 

“ Cand'dly means fully. If the public is lo be safe 
from us. if the public is to continue to have our pro- 
tection from v'hich it failed to protect us, then the 
public must make it possible for us to get- -it must 
certainly cease to make it iinpnsKible for the mass of 
us to get anything except by faubterfuge — what we must 
have to live. We are neither cTiminals nor mendicants. 
We do not ask favours. We merely levolt against a 
mean and Mupid oppre'^sioii. We levolt against ignor- 
ance and against a J e. The piiiblic would gel rid of us 
and thereby makes us inc«'capahle. It would pretend, 
and would have iis pielcrid, lhat we are nowhere. It 
thereby in^iites that we shall be everywhere. It pros- 
cribes us and thereby admits us.*’ 

Wlmf. ii liciftlit of folly nnd stupidity is 
as‘sociatc‘d with our people's phtbisiopliobiac 
aihtiide whieli is thus respousilile for driving 
tuberculosis imdergrouiul and s(*riously endanger- 
ing public, health and safety is now (|uite clear. 
It will be no exaggeration to say that the public 
arc, as it were, digging (heir own grave becjiuse 
of this attitude. If, on the other hand, thi* 
average consumptive was not shunned by adults 
but told that he was only a menace to infants, 
l€\ss dangerous to children and not at all 
dangerous to adults who might safely associate 
with him at least casually, he w^ould surely take 
all eommonsense precautions against infecting 
those who may bo hamuli by it. If he was 
permitted to work unmolested after he is cured 
or the disease is arrested or quiescent, allowing 
liim to cam his livelihood, a considerable part of 
llie economic stress caused by this disease would 
be done away with IIow long it will take for 
tlio public to realize these facts God only knows. 

Even viewed from the medical standpoint 
phthisiophobia amounts more or less to a 
scientific heresy. Because phthisis is not so 
infectious as measles, diphtheria and oilier such 
conditions. For instance, the virus of measles 
appears to be spread only from persons actually 
suffering from or in process of developing the. 
eruptive stage; but it is so highly infective that 
it succeeds in producing this effect in nearly all 
persons who survive to adult age. As for the 
diphtheria bacillus and some other pathogenic 
micro-organisms, although they cause clinical 
disease in^ only a small proportion of those 
who are infected yet actual disease is not 
essential to their propagation, because they may 
be transmitted from host to host even by those 
mthout actual disease. On the other hand, in 
the case of tuberculosis we find that in order to 
be infective, the (fi^ase must be of the * open ' 
type {t.e,, the type in which tubercle bacilli are 
present in the patiietit’s sputum) and that such 
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types of disease are produced in only a limited 
proportion of infected persons. In otlier words, 
supposing X to be the number of persons 
having tuberculous infection, the number that 
will get tuberculous disease will be much less, 
and the number that will develop the ‘ open ’ or 
inlectivc type of the disease w'ill be, compara- 
tively, still less. Tliis shows tliat lliere is the 
combination of two limiting condition.*^ charac- 
terising tuberculous dissemination. Hence it is 
reasonable to say tliat lulierculosis is not so 
infectious as the other diseases lui-iilioiied before. 
In fact there are many notable autlioritu's such 
as, Wingfield, Fishberg, Pottc^iiger, Saugman, 
Baldwin who do not exactly believe* m the* 
infectivity of phthisis so far as the ordinary 
adult population is concerned. Says Jialdwin 
in this connection : 

“ Ad lilt. s are very little endanj^erc'd by (.lose cojitacl 
with open tubcrcuJusK and not ul all m ordinary asso- 
ciation ... It 16 mile ior a reaction against the oxtieme 
idna.s of infection now prevailing. There has been t(»o 
iiiiifli lead into the popular literature by health bourdh 
and loctnies that lus no sound basis in facts and it 
needs to be dropped out and rev.scd.'* 

It is also inlerestiiig to iiK'ntion that 
experimental infections of pliysiciaiis have* 
almost without exception, proved harmless 
Thus Alfred Moller wtts iuli‘cted uitravenously 
wiUi fub(Tcle bacilli, lie di<l not develop any 
acute disease, excepting tlnit he lost in weight 
for a few months and then recniierated without 
si towing any symptoms ol UiIhtcuIosis. Baldwin 
and (jlaidner also mention tliat Ournault 
injected virulent bovine btieilli (a variety of 
tubercle bacilli j into Ins invn lorearm with no 
harmful results. Kitt<*r and Vehling report 
accidental inhalation without litirin ot millions 
of diy virulent tubercle bacilli by Hans Much 
and his co-workci's. Say lialdwin tind thirdner : 

“ It is difliciilr to avoid siicli ac-cideiits, in rc^caich 
laboiaiories where dry inalcriai is nianipiildted, yet to 
uur knowledge no authentic instance of ihcir causing 
pulinonaiy tuberculosis has been reported.'’ 

On th«i other liaiid, when tuberch* bacilli 
gain entrance into the body of an infant for 
even of an adult belonging to the primitive 
community that are raised in the remotest 
interior of the country) the results may be 
disastrous. 

Now a pertinent question crops up — if the 
infectivity of adult phthisis is very little or 
negligible, then why according to Vasudev Rao, 
as quoted by Benjamin, was tuberculosis in 
some form or other found in 32.79 per cent of 
a group of 2,620 contacts of patients with open 
tutercttlosis? Similarly, why in 35.9 per 

patirats of the Madanapalle Sanatorium 
-^9 lustory of direct contact with tuber- 
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culosis, domestic or extra-domestic (although, 
the larger proportion of tlie patients i.6., 641 
per cent gave no history of the kind)? 'In' 
answering these questions we must enquire under 
what circumstances there might have been 
dissemination of infection and disease in the 
above instances. The predisposing factors for 
dissemination of tuberculous infection are 
among other things, overcrowding, bad hygiene, 
bad standard of living, inferior economic condi- 
tion and indiseriminate s])ittiiig; and when these 
occur simultaneously with tlic contact that has 
been intimate, rejieated and prolonged, the 
jirobabilily of the disease being transmitted will 
be grc'at. That such conditions prevailed in 
(he above instanees it won't be far wide of our 
mark to presume. Says Opie : 

"" Tiiberciilnms of iminan races, is profoundly in- 
iliiciic'Ml by iiaijJih ol life, crowding, poverty and many 
Ollier laclors,” 

Similarl}’^ Dr. Frimodt Moller, Superin- 
tendent of the Madanapalle Sanatorium, who 
is regard(‘d as a ledonbtable figure in the Tuber- 
culosis field m India, says : 

'*ll lb now iH'lievecl that infcclion takes place only 
from patients when they cough in clobecl rooms.’* 

On the other liand, in tuberculosis hospitals 
and .^anatona run on hygienic lines, there is not 
at all any markctl incidence of the disease 
among the staff although they come in close 
contact with the consumptives. Fishberg says : 

Ouring the forty yeais of the ezislence of the 
Mojitrfii»rc Hospital (in IJ. A.) exceedingly fow 
nuis(.>s. onlriJies and jcsideni physicians have been ob- 
Hcived to develop tiiberculniis disease while attending to 
the Ilel‘d'^ ol the tuberculous patients. In the case of 
the phvMc luiis all cases that have occurred had had 
syiiipiotn^ of tilt* d srasc before assuming hospital duties* 
'ine same is tine ol the nurses and orderlies.'* 

As regards the Brumptuii Hospital for 
coiisuiuptivcis in Loudon, there is on record 
staiisucs showing that among the physicians, 
assistant physicians, hospital dorks, nurses and 
others to the number of several hundred, who 
had served in the hospital (not few of them 
having lived in it lor a number of years oonti- 
nuousiy) phtliisis bad not been more common 
than It may be expected to be on the average 
among the civil population of the town. 
{Similar statistics are available for mwy 
liospitals and sanatoria in other countries. 
Sangmau who had collected from many 
sanatoria in various countries instructive 
data on the sublet, tound that among 
the laryngologists, exposed to infection more 
tiian any other class, incidence and 

death-rate of tuberculosis was less than WCHUld 
be expected. He concluded that tubercuionh 
was exti'cmely rare among those who were 
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THE PRACTICE OF THE BUDDHIST TENET OF 
AHIMSA IN JAPAN 

By Prof. Dr. RAGHU VIRA, m.a., ph.D., dlito. et rhil. 

Director, the International Academy of Indian Culture, Lahore 

The Japanese people recognize fully their debts the blocks. Since then about 20% of the blocks 
to India in raising them from primitive con- liave been made of box wood. T-.eadcrs of the 
ditions of life and mind. But not so with the guild realizing that Japanese culture owes much 
Indian people. In a vague way tliey know that to wood-print engraving hold such services as 
Japan's religion is predominantly Buddhist. By Ihe only way of showing their sentiments for 
Buddhism again they understand entirely a Ihe tree which has contributed so much to 
different thing from tliat practised in Japan, artistic life of Japan. The first service of this 
Books on Indian history, read by them as boys kind 'was held in Tokyo on April 1, 1923, at the 
in the schools, bring into high relief the Shinryion Temple near Heno Park. 

Doctrine of Ahimsa, “non-killing," “non- (2) On May 21, 1932, an elaborate Buddhist 

annoying ” of any living creature, not even for mass for all the silk-worms which have given 
-food. This doctrine has, however, never their lives for the silk industry in Japan was 
flourished in any of the countries outside India, recited by 24 priests in the Asakusa Kwaimon 
India lost the statutes of Ixird Buddha, but not Temple, Tokyo. This memorial service was the 
the great doctrine for which Buddha came into idea of Mr. K. Kijima, the head of the seventh 
being. Other countries accepted Buddha, the generation of a family of silk- thread dealera 
numerous tenets, rites, scriptures and systems in Tokyo. At XJzumasa, near Kyoto there is 
of philosophic thought connected with his name, a small shrine called Kijima Jinja, dedicated 
but connived at this, to them inconvenient, originally to honour and to give thanks to silk 
control of the palate in favour of a vaster life worms and weaving machines for the produ^- 
of sympathy for the mute population of the tion of silk-thread, perhaps erected by an 
world. ancestor of Mr. Kijima mentioned above. 

In the earlier and middle years of Japan (3) On March 22, 1932, a Buddhist mass 
the monks, nuns and a few pious men and service for the purpose of comforting the spirits 
women practised vegetarianism, but it was so of fish that have been caught to feed the nation 
superficial that at the mere touch of the West was held at the great Sodoscct Temple, Sojiji 
it disappeared rapidly. Formerly a nation of in Tsurumi and elsewhere. The next day the 
fish caters, it is now equally proud of being Tsurumi priests observed a service on the sea 
beef and pork eaters. Even the pious, whether for fish that had died from natural causes, 
among the clergy or the laity, relish without This took place on the waters of Tokyo Bay. 
any compunctions forbidden meat. But it These services were held under the auspices of 
should not be understood that the idea has organizations of marine-product dealers through- 
altogether become extinct. fHit Japan and the Government Department of 

In recent years it has taken a new form Fishery and were made possible through their 
that of memorial services. They will interest monetary contributions. It is expected that this 
the reader by their novelty and freshness, service will be observed annually. 

However corrupt, Buddhism still lives, it still (4) On November 6, 1932, a service was 
forges new channels for expression. Finding observed in Hibia Park, Tokyo, in honour of 
non-killing ihipossible it still tries to retain the chrysanthemums which have beautified the 
what it can. Let the readers see it for them- November chrysanthemums exhibits in the park 
selves. h^dd annually for many years. 

(1) In Tokyo the members of the wood- Annually in early June, a Buddhist 

print engravers' guild occasionally hold memo- service is held at the Teikoku Primary School 
rial services in honour of the spirits of countless Nishi Sugamo, Tokyo, for dolls that have 
cherry trees whose lives they and their fellow broken beyond repair. The dolls are 

craftsmen have taken in making wood-print buried in the playgrou -d of the school, the 
engravings. Up to 1911 all wood-print engrav- being marked by a stone about 2 feet 

ings made in Japan utilized cherry wood for high inscribed “Grave of Dolls.” Since the 
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service was started in 1918, several hundred 
broken dolls have been buried there. The 
ceremony is always largely attended by school 
children and their mothers. Priests chant the 
sutra intended to compose the soul of the dead. 
This service is an outgrowth of the Doll Hos- 
pital conducted by the school since 1913. An 
expert repairs all dolls turned in at the 
‘ Hospital,’ and those broken beyond repairs are 
saved for the annual ceremony which never 
fails to delight and impress the children. Dolls 
have been the intimate friends and companions 
of children from time imraemoriiil and they are 
regarded and treated by children as living 
beings and are factors in their education, and 
that is stated to be the reason for establishing 
the ^ Hospital ’ at the school. The dolls thus 
treated here have exceeded ten thousand in 
number. 

At another place, the Kosenji temple in 
Tokyo, the first stone at the entrance on the 
left is a grave stone for broken dolls and toys. 
It was placed there in 1931 through contribu- 
tions of pupils of several girls’ schools, each one 
giving a few sen. The names of the schools 
are on the back of the stone. The temple 
priest states that there arc no set days for the 
burial but that broken dolls and toys are 
occasionaly buried under the stone. 

(6) Annualy on December 8th, but more 
generally on February 8th, services for broken 
needles arc held in many girls’ schools, and in 
some private homes, to comfort the spirit of 
needles broken during the year, the needle being 
regarded as a living being whose body has been 
sacrificed in service. An alter consisting of two 
or three steps is set up. In front of it is the 
sacred staff and rope, cut paper strips being 
suspended from it. On the top step offerings of 
cake and fruit are placed. On the second step 
is a plate on which a cube of bean curd, into 
which the broken and crooked needles are 


thrust, the idea being to give the needles a soft 
rest. 

(7) Under the auspices of the Tokyo Ivory 
Art Object Dealers’ Association and the Asso- 
ciation of Artists of Ivory Carving, a Buddha 
mass for the spirits of elephants which have 
supplied ivory carving in Japan, was celebrated 
by twenty-one priests on April 15, 1926, at the 
Gokoku temple in Otowa. It was attended by 
more than one thousand persons. 

(8) “ The Butchcred-Cow-Tree-Stupa ” is 
a monument erected in the precinct of Gyoku- 
senji temple, near the decaying stump of the 
citrus tree to which was tied the cow that was 
first butchered for meat in Japan. This was an 
unusual slaughter as the tenets of the Buddhistic 
religion then strictly prohibited the use of meat 
for food, though fish had been in common use. 
This historic event took place in 1856 so that 
Townsend Harris, the first U. S. Consul-General 
to Japan, who was domiciled in the temple 
could be supplied with beef. It is furl her 
recorded that when it became known that 
Mr. Harris was a beef-eater the owners of cows 
throughout the neighbourhood were so alarmed 
that they built high railings around their cow- 
sheds in order to prevent their cows from being 
butchered for the Consul. These cows were 
used for draft purposes and not for yielding 
milk. The stump of the Cow-Tree is enclosed 
by a marble fence and is protected from 
elements by a bronze lotus leaf. A new sapling 
has been planted at the back of the stump. A 
monument of marble and bronze, ten feet high, 
topped with an image of Buddha, was unveiled 
on April 8, 1931, the birthday of Buddha. Its- 
cost of 5,000 yen was met by contributions from 
dealers and users of beef in the eastern part 
of Japan, under the auspices of the Butchers’ 
Guild of Shimoda province, which promoted! 
the project. 


THE TRAVANCORE UNIVERSITY 

By V. SRINIVASAN 


By a proclamation issued on November 2, his 
26th birthday, His Highness the Maharajah of 
Travancorc has constituted a separate Univer- 
sity for his State. At present all the colleges 
in the State arc affiliated to the Madras 
University. The new University is not intended 
to be a mere replica of the existing ones. Its 
chief olijectives differ from those of the existing 
Universities in two ways. Firstly, it seeks to 
encourage and foster scientific, technical and 
technological studies, so that its graduates may 
be in a position to exploit to the full the State’s 
natural resources and take to agricultural and 
industrial pursuits. Secondly, it aims at con- 
serving and promoting Kerala art and culture. 

It is refreshing to read Section 5 : 

"* No person shall be ciicluded from membership of 
any of the authonties of the University or from admission 
to any degree oi course of study on the sole ground 
of sex, race, creed, cla^s or political views, and it shall 
not be lawful lor the University to adopt or impose on 
any person any test whatsoever relating to religious belief 
or profession or political views in order to entitle him 
to be admitted thereto as a teacher, or as a student, or 
to hold any office therein, or to graduate thereat, or to 
enjoy or exercise any privileges thereof, except where 
in resipect of any particular benefaction accepted by the 
University such test is made a condition thereof.” 

This i)ro vision, though not new to univer- 
sities, gets a special significance in these days 
of dictatorships and state-controlled education. 

The Constitution of the University 

The constitution of the University follows 
that of the other Univ(Tsities with very few 
changes. To start witli, there will be the 
Faculties of Arts, Science, Fine Arts, Oriental 
Studies, Technology, Education and Law. ^ The 
Faculties, the Senate and the Syndicate will be 
the authorities of the University. 

The Senate will be composed of — (a) Ex- 
officio members : the Vicc-Cliancollor, the pro- 
Vice-Chanccllor, if any, the D. P. I. Travancore, 
Deans of Faculties and Principals of Colleges 
(?*) Elected members : 7 graduates of the 

University, 5 members of the State Legislatures, 
1 representative of each Faculty, I representa- 
tive of each college (c) Life members appointed 
by the Maharaja — Chancellor (d) Donors : all 
persons contributing not less than Ra. 10,000 
for the general purpose of the University and 
one representative of each Association making 


un annual contribution of Rs. 1000 for a period 
of not less than five years, and (e) not more 
than 20 members nominated by the Chancellor. 
All members of the Syndicate shall also be 
members of the Senate. 

The Syndicate, the Executive of the 
University, will consist of the Vice-Chancellor, 
the pro-Vice-Chancellor, if any, the D. P. I., 
2 representatives of private colleges in the State, 
2 members elected by the Senate, 3 Deans of 
Faculties nominated by the Chancellor and 2 
others nominated by the Chancellor. 

The State and the University 

The University will depend for the present 
almost entirely on State-aid. The six Govern- 
ment colleges will be transferred to the Univer- 
sity and the private colleges admitted to its 
privileges. The amount spent by the State 
hitherto on collegiate education — ^nearly five 
lakhs of rupees a year — ^will be allocated to the 
University. The University will get block 
grants from the State. 

The University is not strictly an auto- 
nomous one. The Ciovernment reserve to 
themselves the power of auditing the accounts, 
conducting inspection of the University and 
directing its administrations if and when neces- 
sary. The following section speaks for itself : 

“ If, at any time, the Government are of opinion 
that the affair^* of the llniversily arc not managed in 
ai'cordance with this Regulation or the Statutes or the 
Onlinaui , or in turtherence of the obj'ccts and purposes 
of this Regulation, thi'y may call for an explanation from 
the Syndicate in regard to any matter connected with the 
I'niversity. If the Syndicate fails to offer any explam - 
tion within the time prescribed, or if the explanation 
offered is, in the opinion of tlic Government unsaiis- 
factory, the Government may issue such instructions as 
they may deem fit; and the Syndicate shall comply with 
such instiiietions. The Government may also exercise 
all the po\^rers necessary to enfoice compliance with their 
instructions.” 

There will be very little need fbr the 
exorcise of these provisions, as the Senate is 
over-weighted with a good number of Govern- 
ment nominees; 20 members are nominated by 
the Chancellor in addition io the life-members. 

The University starts uider many advan- 
tageous cireumstances. 

Firstly, it is the product of two decades of 
investigation, and study. It does not owe its 
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establishment to an act of generosity on tlie 
part of a single private donor, as was the case 
with the Annamalai University, an earlier off- 
shoot of the Madras University, where in 
recognition of the generous offer the Incorpora- 
tion Act was hurried through the Ijcgislature. 
In 1917, the Government of Travancore appoint- 
ed a committee to go into the question; the 
majority reported in favour of a separate 
University. The Government appointed another 
committee in 1923, and asked them to submit 
“ a fresh scheme for a University of the State 
of Travancore by itself or in association with 
adjacent areas, This committee were unani- 
mously of opinion that a separate university 
was both desirable and feasible and recom- 
mended a federal type of university. Another 
committee appointed in 1932 under the presi- 
dency of Mr. R. M. Statham to go into the 
whole question of the educational reorganization 
of the State, reported that the disadvantages of 
Travancore colleges remaining within the 
Madras University outweighed the advantages. 
At the same time, it sounded a note of warning • 

"Experience both in Madras and all over India, has 
tended to show tiiat the new Universities, unless accom- 
pmitd by very distinctive features not existent elsewhere, 
are expensive and not altogether necessary luxuries, 

So the committee entrusted with the 
framing of the Act embodied in the Proclama- 
tion had before it all the pros and cons of the 


question; and the committee was representative* 
of every interest in the State. 

Secondly, the new University starts with 
very good resources, resources far better than 
what the Mysore University, the Andhra Univer- 
sity, the Annamalai University and the Nagpur 
University had when they began to function. 
There are 10 colleges of the Degree grade in the 
State. There are over 300 feeder English 
Schools’' with nearly 60,000 pupils, and the 
State spends nearly 20 per cent of its revenue 
on education, the highest figure for all India. 

Thirdly, the University commands the con- 
fidence of the public as evidenced by endow- 
ments of over a lakh of rupees, by men and 
women of the State representing all interests, 
created so soon after the Proclamation. 

It is to be hoped that besides developing 
technological centres of all types and centres of 
Fine Arts (under the guidance of Dr. J. H. 
Cousins), the University will (a) like the 
Osmania University take steps to impart Uni- 
versity education through the vernacular of the 
State and (b) open a college of Indigenous 
Medicine and thus make available to the out- 
side world the secrets of the famous Kerala 
system of medicine. 

A great deal depends on the Statutes to be 
framed under the Act and the personnel of the 
first members of the Senate and the Syndicate, 
who will be nominated by the Chancellor and 
hold office for two years. 


CHILD GUIDANCE CLINICS 

By H. P. MAITI 
Calcutta Univ&rsiiy 


The 20th century has been described as “the 
Centtiry of the (5hild.” Never before has man 
appreciated the importance of proper training 
of the child for his future welfare so keenly as 
in the present century. We have come to realize 
that what we become in our later years are 
essentially determined by the way in which we 
are brought up during the first few years of our 
life. The child’s habits of reactions, specially 
to the social environment of his early years, 
mainly determine his future emotional dis- 
positions, character traits, tastes and even 
intellectual abilities. A defect of development 
in these years is very diflBcult to be compensated 


by later educational measures, however ingeni- 
ous these may be. If one has not been able to 
enjoy security within family relations in his 
early days, he will never be able, when grown 
up, to move in outer society with feelings of 
confidence and ease which are necessary not 
only for the individual’s own happiness but also 
for his useful service to the society. If one 
has the good fortune of unrepressed and free 
development in childhood under the loving care 
and help of his elders and in the joyful 
company of other children like him, if no foolish 
obstacle is placed on the smooth course of his 
natural development and on the budding of his 
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individuality, he would grow, in all probability, 
into a self-reliant being, who is equal to all 
circumstances of life, and who is happy to live 
for himself as well as for others in society. In 
a word, if we want less of unhappy and in- 
eflScient, and more of balanced, happy and 
capable men and women in society, we should 
apply ourselves more earnestly and intelligently 
to child rearing on the principle of mental 
hygiene than we have done hitherto. 

As a matter of fact, children are at present 
very much neglected and mismanaged. Our 
dealings with them generally fall into two 
types : over-strictness or over-indulgence. But 
■in either types of relation we fail to understand 
the individual peculiarities and needs of the 
growing child. A plan of upbringing that wotdd 
make the child happy and w^ould at the same 
time prepare for his future good should be 
adapted to such needs; and this can never be 
done without a proper and sympathetic under- 
standing of his behaviour. Such a plan should 
specially take into consideration the conflicts in 
his emotional and instinctive life. It should 
also be guided mainly by the idea that 
the dominant natural trend of the child’s 
emotional life should not be rudely smothered, 
but helped on to progressively stable and happy 
adjustment to the conditions of social life. 

Acute conflict in child life in which one 
emotional tendency is violently pitted against 
another, as for example, love or hate against 
the desire for social approval, is mainly respon- 
sible for the peculiarities of the “ Problem ” 
children. These are children in whom upbring- 
ing has been miscarried, and whom we fail to 
understand and deal with successfully, in spite 
of our efforts to do so. Failure m up- 
bringing is manifested in various ways in their 
lives. Some of the children present open 
defiance to society and the social code of 
behaviour. This defiance may range from non- 
co-operation or disobedience to grossly anti- 
social behaviour like stealing and arson. 
Disinclination to learn may express this 
tendency. Perverse or sexual habits in child- 
hood may also in many instances be traced to 
the spirit of defiance. There is another group 
of Problem children who can be described as 
budding neurotics. Neither fully defiant 
nor fully docile, they arc both at the same time. 
They are always trying to overcome their 
strong feelings of anger with those of sub- 
missive obedience. They develop in course of 
time certain neurotic peculiarities of behaviour. 
Their capacity for normal development becomes 
greatly jeopardised by an inner conflict and a 
heavy unconscious sense of guilt. Nervousness, 


complete or partial inhibition of intellectual 
power, absence of self-confidence proportionate 
to the age, physical illness of the functional 
type like asthma, diarrhoea etc., may be due to 
the working of the unconscious sense of guilt. 

Parents ordinarily feel helpless in their 
dealings with children. In a sense, however, it 
is they who may bo regarded as responsible for 
the behaviour troubles. For, from the psycho- 
logical point of view, refractoiy behaviour in 
children is mostly a reaction to the kind of 
treatment which they have liad already received 
from the social environment provided by the 
parents themselves. Not knowing the psycho- 
logy of the ' Problem ’ behaviour, the parents 
usually accuse their children with an inborn 
mischievousness, or thoughtlessly ascribe it 
wholly to outside influences, like the play-mates 
or the defective school organization. 

Though parents cannot escape the criticism 
in many cases that they have not done, and 
even perhaps have not understood, their duty to 
their children during their early years, it must 
be said in their defence that the task of child- 
rearing on healthy lines is not an easy one. 
Recent advances in psychological knowledge 
indicate how difficult it is to adjust the environ- 
mental factors, specially those in the social 
sphere, to the susceptibilities of the child during 
the formative years of his growth. Many 
parents cannot understand the exact require- 
ments of the situation on account of their own 
intellectual limitations or lack of opportunity 
of learning. Many have not the leisure for this 
delicate work. Many are temperamentally 
unfit for the patient handling of young children. 
Many suffer themselves, from inner emotional 
coflicts so fhat it becomes difficult for them 
to look at the problems of child’s development 
in a detached way. The fact is, that all of us 
tend to react unconsciously to our children 
generally in the same way as our parents did 
with reference to us in our childhood. 

There are three ways in which we can 
attempt to solve the diflSculty of child-rearing : 
(1) Seeing that the ordinary parents are so 
ill-fitted for giving the basic education in the 
period of childhood, we may arrange for this edu- 
cation ^mder the guidance of properly qualified 
teachers who are to act as foster parents. There 
has been considerable progress in nursery 
education in western countries in recent years 
and 1 hope we shall very soon see a number 
of nursery schools flourishing in our country. 
But we cannot expect to provide the advantage 
of nursery education to 11 children. Neither 
is it a complete remedy for evils of defective 
child-rearing. * Problem ’ behaviour does not 
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•exist when the child is sent to school. The 
method of education may be defective in the 
school as well as in the home. Then again, 
even in the case of a child attending a nursery 
school, it is difficult to keep him altogether 
away from the ‘ harmful ' influence of his 
parents with whom he has to spend a consider- 
able part of his time. For these reasons, it 
is necessary for- the society to arrange for some 
education of the parents through which scientific 
knowledge bearing on the upbringing of 
■children may be imparted to them. 

(2) A plan of Panmt-education is, there- 
fore, the second way in wdiicli w'e can attempt 
to meet our difficulty of child-rearing. This 
education can be given through popular lectures, 
pamphlets, jiii'.gazine articles and radio talks. 

In order to be cfTeci.ive sucli talks and lectures 
should naturally lead to discussions of actual 
cases and, whenever possible, demonstrations 
about the proper method of dealing with 
children’s ' problems ' by properly qualified 
persons should be arranged 

This takes us to the third way of meeting 
our difficulty, namely, (3) ^ Child Guidance 
Climes.’ The primary function of such a Clinic 
IS to help the home and the school with expert 
advice on the subject of child-rearing and child 
education. It is not necessarily confined to 
^l)rol)lem’ children, but tries to direct the 
mental development of normal children as well. 

It aims at the complete understanding of the 
child. AVe trj’’ to understand ihe child — 
plij’^wically, intellectually and emotionally ; in 
the weak, as well as the strong points of his 
personality. No advice is offered at the Clinic 
without a thorough scientific study of the child 
as far as possible. The predominant impulse 
of his individuality is spe*jaliv taken into 
consideration «tt the time of giving advice. 

The e.xauiinauon of the child falls into 
several parts : (1) The specific object of the 

visit of llie child and bis guardian at the Clinic 
is specially noted. This is followed by a 
detailed family and biographical history". An 
enquiry is made into the lieredity, the size, and 
eeonomic and soeial conditions of the rnmily; 
any notable incident in the early life of the 
child that may have given him some emotional 
shock; and also the nature of social relation 
between the inmatf s, specially between the 
parents themselves. History’’ of physical illness 
is also recorded Specially important for diag- 
nostic purpose in certain type^ of cases are 
informations about the course of bodily and 
mental development. The records of educational 
progress have also to he looked inb) sometimes. 

(2) A thorough physical examination fol- 
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lows the biographical history. It should prefer- 
ably be conducted by one who is a specialist in 
children’s diseases. This examination is neces- 
sary for the detection of foci of infection or 
some other source of chronic physiological irrita- 
tion; for, the mental trouble of the child may 
in some cases be due to a physical cause and 
may disappear when this is attended to. 

(3) In the third part of the examination we 
come to a psychologist who can apply mental 
tests, and make observation for himself about 
the peculiarities in the conduct of the individual 
child. He should preferably be a psycho- 
analyst also, so that he can observe the 
unconscious bnks between the different acts and 
traits of the child, and form an idea about the 
real dynamics of his personality. Applications 
of mental tests on the Problem children 
should always be done with special care and 
results of such applications should be estimated 
in the light of the emotional conflicts from 
wdiich such children usually suffer. There 
should be opportunities of play at the Clinic; 
for, it has been found that the conflicting 
impulses of the child usually come to sponta- 
neous exprc'ssion through his play activities. 
An opinit)n is finally formed about the probable 
psychological cause of the trouble of the child 
by taking many things into consideration, viz,, 
biographic history, physical defect or illness, 
and the actual behaviour of the child at the 
Clinic and outside. In many cases such an 
opinion is to be checked up by oliservatioii of 
changes m the behaviour and attitude of the 
child with ‘ trial ’ or experimental behaviour 
from iho psychologist, or as advised by liim. 

In many cases the observation of the 
child’s behaviour cannot be comy>letcd at the 
Clinic and he has to be followed to his home 
and the play-field. He may not show all the 
aspects of his personality in the strange at- 
mosphere of the Clinic and, therefore, it is 
necessary to observe him in his ordinary milieu. 
This is done by a social worker, who is usually 
a lady, and who is possessed of tact and 
sympathy with some training in psychology. 
This visit is to be made not only for observing 
the child, but also for observing parents, as 
they behave towards each other as also with 
the children. It has been rightly said that the 
Problem child has usually a Problem parent 
behind him. 

The social w’orker is an important link 
bi tween the Clinic and the home, and practical 
effect of the psychological advice given at the 
Clinic depends to a great extent on his or her 
ability to help the child and his relations to 
live a more happily adjusted life together. 
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A few words about the nature of treatment 
of tlie Problem children may not be out of 
place liere. In the simpler cases a few talks to 
the parents as well as to the child may suffice 
to bring about a better relation between them 
and to put the child on the right line of 
behaviour. In the case of mental (Icficiency, 
the duty of the Clinic ends with advice for a 
special type of education either in some insti- 
tutions or at home If the deficiency be so 
much «as to amount to idiocy or low imbecility, 
custodial care has to be recommended. In the 
more complex and serious caffes ol Problem 
children, a more radical melhod of treatmc'iit 
lias to be adopted. Psycho-analysis has bc('n 
found to be successful in many cases Change 
of the home afmosplicre and specially of the 
attitudes of the parents become necessary in 
almost all eases. 

The Cliild Guidance Clinic usually forms 
a part of Psychology department or an out-door 
hospital or a medical institution. It also may 
be run independently. It is desirable that there 
should be arrangement, if possible, for prolonged 
observation and treatment of children suffering 
from more s(*iioiis maladjustments, and, there- 
fore, it is good to have a Clinical Ward, if 
possible, attached to the oiii.door CJinic. 

The Child Guidance Clinic is meant to 
serve not only the interest of the J^roblem and 
Defective children, but also more impoi^tant 
interests of normal ones. There are many 
educated and intelligent parents who are eager 
to know if their children arc developing as they 
should and in what way this development can 
be helped. The question of Vocational guidance 
of children and youths has become prominent 
in recent years and this work has to be taken 
up by the Child Guidance Clinics. The natural 
aptitude, the points of weakness and the com- 
pensations thereof, have to be studied psycho- 
logically and an advice has to be given as to 
the further educational line or vocations in 
which the child is likely to excel. 

The Clinic can also be used as a medium 
of Parent education; for, with the variety of 
cases that visit the Clinic, it is possible to 
explain and to demonstrate the harmful effects 
of different types of parent behaviour on 
children's habits and emotional attitudes. It 

also enable the parents to learn how their 


dealings with their children should be improved. 
Valuable knowledge about children and child 
training is sure to grow and accumulate in 
course of time at the Clinic, and this knowledge 
should be utilized not only for research by 
child psychologists but also for the enlighten- 
ment of the parents and the society. 

The idea of the Child Guidance Clinic Is 
not wholly new in India. It has been discussed 
in lectures and magazine articles from time to 
time, liut there are not many Clinics working 
at present in India. The city of Calcutta 
possesses two Rlental Clinics which give advice 
on Problem children. One is run by the Indian 
Associalioii for Mental Hygiene, Calcutta 
Branch, aial is attached as an (hitd(U)r deiiart- 
ment to the Carmichael Medical College, 
Belguchia. An eminent Psychiatrist is in 
charge of it and it attends to all types of mental 
cases. The Psychology Department of the 
Calcutta University examines and gives advice 
upon children referred to it. It confines itself 
mainly to psychological examination and advice. 
Some time ago, F. O. College, Laliore, started 
a Child Guidance Clinic under its Psychology 
Department. Reccnt-Iy a Clinic has been estab- 
lished at Delhi by Mr. U. S. Glieba. There are 
proposals at present to start two other Mental 
Clinics in Calcutta, one of which will devote 
itself solely to Child guidance, and will be 
organized by the Marriage Welfare and Child 
Guidance Association, Calcutta. The other will 
be run by the National Medical Institute and 
will form a part of the Chittaranjan Hospital. 
There are a number of qualified psycho-analysts 
in Calcutta and it is possible for a guardian to 
have his Problem child psychologically treated, 
if a nerd for this arises. 

It has been proved beyond doubt by the 
researches of modern psychology that the future 
happiness of the child is essentially determined 
by the way in which he is brought up in his 
early years. Child-rearing in the past has 
considerably suffered from ignorance and bias. 
Expert advice may help happy and successful 
adjustment, if it is sought for before the trouble 
in child's behaviour is very far advanced. 
Child Guid.ince is a technical service of great 
practical importance to the society and its 
future welfare. 


VIENNA’S SHARE IN THE RESEARCH OF INDIAN ART 

By Frau II. FULOP-MILLER 


The beginning of serious work of investigation in 
Vienna, botli of Asiatic Art as a wliole and of 
Indian Art in particular is connected with the 
name of Joseph Strzygowski. lie was the first 
man who systematically extended the principle 
of comparative history of art (which before his 
time was restricted to the European Art) to the 
Asiatic countries. While, in former times, we 
were accustomed, to measure the works of art 
of the Western Asiatic countries, of India and 
the Far East by a scale generally used for 
Europ(*aii Art, by and by we got convinced that 
wc should better understand the real quality 
of all these cultures and try to know them by 
their own premises. In this way it was necessary 
to find out the (‘xact standpoint for the old 
Indian culture and the monuments of architec- 
ture, sculpture and painting and to make the 
liistory of Indian Art an equivalent part of the 
general history of Art. This was the aim which 
Strzygowski pursued at the University of Vienna 
where he occupied the Chair of History of Art, 
since 1909. In his institute for History of Art. 
winch existed till 1933, besides European stu- 
dents, students from India were to be found. 
Strzygowski himself did nob publish special 
w^orks on Indian Art, although ho treated it 
extensively in his lectures. But in his funda- 
mental l)ook The Art of Af^m (1930) he has 
drawn a compn'hensive picture' of Indian Art. 

Some of Strzygowski \s pupils have, occasion- 
ally or continually, devoted theras(dves to the 
investigation of Indian Art. In 1926 Ernst 
Dicz in the Manual of the Hutory of Art 
published the volume on India. Karl With 
prodiK*ed in his publication about Java (1920) 
an intensive study of Indian sculpture. A.# 
Salmony wrote about plastic art in Siam (1925). 
Last but not least, Stella Krararisch is to be 
mentioned, who, for many years, has been lectur- 
ing as a Professor of History of Art at the 
University of Calcutta, having devoted her life to 
the investigation of Indian Art. It is impossible 
to enumerate her publications, important as 
they all arc. Her book about Indian sculpture 
(1933) will always be a standard work; her 
latest publication is a detailed account of the 
painting in the Dccean. In Springer's Manvxil 
of the Histoiy of Art she wrote the ‘part dealing 
with Indian Art (1929). Besides, she i» editing 


the excellent Journal of the Indian Society of 
Oriental Art (Vol. I, 1933) in collaboration 
with Abanindranath Tagore. 

In Vienna the Society of Friends of Asiatic 
Art and Culture w^as founded in 1925 by the 
students of Strzygowski. In lectures held by 
Austrian and foreign scholars and in essays, 
published in the Year Book, problems of 
Indian Art arc treated. Also in an exhibition of 
“ Asiatic Art in Private Possession in Vienna " 
specimens of Indian Art are shown to the public. 
Besides, the interest for Indian Art in Vienna as 
elsewhere is created by and based upon works 
of Art which are in the possession of the 
Museums. It is worth mentioning, that there 
exists in Vienna a great number of interesting 
Indian miniatures since the 18th century. 
They are preserved in that well-known 
room in the Castle of Schonbrunn, which 
by its wooden casing is called Fcketin- 
room, or Room of the Million. The walls of the 
room wore, in the second half of the 18th century 
under the reign of Maria Theresa, covered with 
rose-wood in such a way tliat the fine Roeoco- 
ornaincnts of the wainscot formed single frames 
for the inlaid pictures. There are a great 
number of Indian miniatures of the 16th to 
18th century, works of the court-painters of 
tlic time of the great Moghuls. These paintings, 
probably presented in whole collections to the 
Imperial Court of Vienna, were cut apart and 
put together again into new units, as we 
find them at present. These miniatures have 
been edited in a splendid publication by 
Heinrich Glueck (1923), The same author 
wrote a similar work about the miniatures 
of the History of Emir Hamza, which 
are preserved in the Austrian Museum of Art 
and Industry, containing sixty large folios, which 
form an unparalleled specimen of Indo-Islamic 
painting under the Emperors Humayun and 
Akbar. These two collections of miniatures — 
in the Castle of Schonbrunn and in the Austrian 
Museum— suggested Joseph Strzygowski 's book 
on Asiatic miniatures. This book also contains 
contributions by H. Glueck and Stella 
Kramrisch, also one by E. Wellesz, whose earlier 
work about the Art of Gandhara (1924) should 
bo mentioned apart. 

Of earlier Indian Art there is not very much 
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At pEMcart'the research on Indian Art and 
EthnologSf oasP its active centre in the person of 
Rob^'luine'Geldem, Professor at the Univer- 
sity of ti^ssma. His publications first of all 
concern subjects of Ethnology, especially of 
Indian and wuth-EaStem Asia. But his enqui- 
rira brought forth, in the last decade, many 
- |;|S8Uits of great imiiortanoe for the History of 
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investigation mto Indian Art. 


SAHEBU MAHARAI SIR ANAND SWARUP 

By B. CHATTERJI, m.a., liLiB., Hoshangabad 


From a telegrapli operator to a great spirituid 
,und industrial loader — that has been tiie life of 
Sahebji Mahai'aj Sir Anand Swarup. 

About nine years ago the writer had to 
visit Day alba gli on professional work. Sir 
Sahebji was tlion plum Sahebji Maharaj, the 
head of a giowing eolony of devoted followers — 
all men of eulture. It was a new experimrat 
ihat'was going <h) sis miles from Agra City on 
' the banks of ttie Jumna where cmly the Jhau 
- (casuaiina) tree thrives. A beautiful array of 
^l-btiit bottages, some single-fitoned.and some . 

aoi4>iK)^lMNd«'tincd the equally well-udd array worshippers, the whole a 

of «E)^'''ti;itd stifnets which traversed the length 8c«it of the Brahmo prs^^. 
and' ^adth of the colofiy. The...iB«ntral bloek 


.service) is held morning and evening every day/ 
it is a great experience to be present at one of 
the morning services during one of the annual 
festivals. It reminded me of the great morning 
services held in the Sadharao Brahmo Samaj 
Hall in Calcutta during the Magh^ab celebra- 
tions over which the l^te Pundit. Siva Natii 
Sbastri used to preside. I the ' Sahebji''., 
Maharaj 'so, but he told'xpe thaib titelr faith Win ] 
different from that of ‘ 
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all in versatility and in its ability to render iwto Caesar 
the things that are Caesar^s and unto God the things 
that^ are God's. Sahebji Maharaj Sir Amend Swarup, the 
spiritual and temporal ruler of the colony, is a pioneer 
the like of whom the world has not yet seen." 

Yet another observer, Paul Brimton, says 
about the Guru : 

"Sahebji Maharaj reveals an uncompromising re- 
sourcefulness in the way he disposes of everything which 



Sahebji Maharai Sir Anand .Swamp 

comes up. lie adopts a chatty, witty tone, is never at 
a loss for an answer to the subtlest query and delivers 
quick conhdent opinions upon the most \aned splntiial 
and mateiial problems. His entire attitude betokens an 
unusual and su^rosAful rccoineiliation if self-coniidevice 
with quiet humility. He shows that he p<issesseb an 
engaging sense of humour, winch rrojjs up again and 
again in merry remarks. 

"My mind is carrying away a picture of a notable 
man whom I greatly like and piolnundly admire, for he 
IS at oni.e an inspired Reamer, a serenely-minded yogi, 
a practical man of the world and a polished gentle- 
man . . . 

‘*1 realise anew the curious paradox which hiP char- 
acter pre<%nt8. Master of over one hundred thousand 
people who practise a mysterious form of yoga; prime 
organiser of the multifarious activities which seethe 
around me in Dayalbagh; taken aJl in all I write him 
down as a brilliant and breath-taking man. Nowhere in 
India, nowhere in the world, may I expect to meet his 
like again." 

Speaking of the growth of the D,ayalbagh 
colony Major Y>ats-Brown obaervea : ' 

" From small beginnings Dayalba|^ kaa. develfl^d 
into a garden city of four square nplea ttxtentf bonsiag 


3,500 community memben, and employing another 2,000 
workers in forty-two industries. The exports of its forms 
and factories have doubled tbemsdves in the last seven 
years and now amount to £60,000 a year. Its products 
aie known throughout India and there is hardly a town 
where there are not members of the faith, llie total 
number of Radhaswamis is over 150,000 grouped in 350 
branches. 

"The 'Model Industries' in Dayalbagh on which 
£60,000 have been spent turn out goods to the value of 
£37,000 a year : they have depots in seven cities and 
ninety agencies. Motor parts, dynamos, electric fans, 
stoves, clocks, heaters, gramophones, laboratory balances 
and weights, biology models and surgical instmments, 
fountain pens, knives, nibs, inks, buttons, toys, woollen 
goods, socks, stockings, vests, shoes and all kinds of 
leather goods are made. This list might be greatly 
extended. Sir Anand tells me that he is thinking of 
taking up the manufacture of cheap radio sets as soon 
as his wotkshops have breathing space. All this has 
been achieved in twenty-three years. All departments are 
managed by Indians." 

The writer proceeds : 

"^ly aniBzemcnl grew as 1 walked around factory 
after factory, saw the dairy, the farms, the new canal 
from the Jumna, talked to the students in their hostels. 
1 thought : India is the foster-mother of most of the 
faiths in the world and this rural industrial religious 
life of the Radhaswamis as seems, as far as I can see, 
to knock out western experiments along the same lines 
into a cocked-hat. Is it perhaps the forerunner .of a 
new civilization 7 *' 

Tlie writer conchideK : 

"Given a hundred Sir Anand Swamps, how quickly 
India might become a smiling land, clean, gay, prosper- 
ous, diisiless (such as the whole of Dayalbagh appears 
to be) and at peace within hei Iborders! ” 

Sir Anand Swarup had not his like in the 
whole of India. When 1 visited Dayalbagh and 
saw him, 1 thought of the Negro jiatriot who 
had founded the Tuskegjee Institute for the 
elevation of his race. If you could by some 
process weld together the spirituality of Tagore 
and the industrial genius of Sir R. N. Mukerji, 
you might be able to produce another Sir Anand 
Swarup. But for the present, India has lost a 
son who cannot be replaced for some time. 
But as Sir Anand himself used to say, “We 
believe that a leader will always be found for 
our community, since we seek God’s guidance in 
everything.” 

Sir Anand Swarup was a great nationalirt, 
but he did not agree with Mahatma Gandhi in 
all the details of his politics. 

He would not, for instance, accept the cult 
of the spinning wheel, being a great believer in 
the industrial regeneration of India. He did 
,not believe in non>cooperation with the En^ish. 

India mouras the loss of one of her ^atest 
sons of the present oentmry. May his soul 
attain the bliss fqr which be worked all his life I 


WINTER IN BADGASTEIN 

By E. SCHENKL 


The train leaves Salzburg at about 1 p lu. and 
wends its way southwards Looking back one 
can sec the castle of Salzburg saying farewell 
from the distance. It takes only a few minutes 
before the train reaches a narrow valley Tht* 
railway lines, a road and the river, nothing more 
finds room in this valley that is deep cut in the 
midst of gigantic mountains soaring high on 
either side. On and on the mountain railway 
goes and one* can easily notice the change in 
temperature It gets colder The summits of 
the mountains at a distance begin to appeal 
^\yith a touch of snow. 

Schwarzach St. Vcit is reached, wliero one 
must usually change for Badgastein unless it i'^ 
a througli train in half an hour’s time the* 
tram will get there (Badgastein) up till 
Scliwarzach St. Veit the train runs on the same 
level with the road but novr it begins io climb 
leaving the river and road down below in the 
valley. Near Hofgastein the valley broadens 
out. From the train the village looks like a 
picture drawn on a flat background or piThaps 
like a toy village in a box. The next station 
after Hofgastein is Badgastein which is rcachetl 
at 3 p.m. 

On leaving the train, fresh cold mountain 
air fills the lungs and one takes a deep breath. 

Badgastein has been a health resort for 
centuries. In 1936 it celebrated the 5()0th 
anniversary. In ancient times people came there 
to find relief for their ailments through the hot 
springs. Today we know that the healing factor 
in this water is radio-activity and doctors pres- 
cribe the use of the water for various illnesses, 
like rheumatism, gall-bladder trouble, stomach 
trouble and general weakness and debility 
The treatment consists of two kinds — ^namely, 
bathing or drinking, bathing being more impor- 
tant. In summer the place is crowded — ^people 
from all parts of the world are coming to find 
relief but it is also a rendezvous for the fashion- 
jable people, like actors, sportsmen, artists, 
writers and the like. The municipality of 
Badgastein has naturally provided for all their 
needs — big hotels, restaurants, cafes, concerts, 
cinemas and. all the paraphernalia of modern 
civilization which people will not miss even when 
comity from the noiify towns. But this season 


does not last long — a few months and the village 
.‘Sinks back into its winter-sleep. 

Coming h(*re in December, one finds a 
diflcrent place and certainly a nicer one. 



The famoiih walcrfall of Badgastein which haa a 
ilrop of 600 feet 

Quietness cvcrywdierc. Snow covers the roof**, 
the trees, the streets like a white, soft mantle. 
The silent range of the snowy mountains with 
its hoary peaks looks down upon Badgastein. 

The town itself, or ratiicr village, is built on 
three terraces about 3500 feet above the sea- 
level. Rigid, in the centre roars down the 
gigantic waterfall in three cascades. A grand 
view indeed ! Dark fir trees on the slopes of 
the mountains help to make a harmony of white 
and green. 

But also in wini^'r people come to visit 
Badgastein. Only, tht.v are the more quiet 
types of mankind, those who want to enjoy 
nati|re and quietness. The place is al^o .famous 
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BadgUHtem in winter 


for wjnfer-fcports and in the morning one can 
see these people go out with their skis. The 
fashionable folks are of course not there aiai 
the big hotels are all closed, giving the place a 
weird appearance. But prices are generally 
cheaiier and (wen baths cost less. If one would 
like to combine treatment wdth work or rest or 
sports then w^inter is the proper season in 
Badgaste.in. There are no distractions of the 
kind that one finds in the big cities in Europe 
but there are iilenty of these distractions in 
Badgusteiti in suiiuiut. No, I would not go to 
Badgast('in in summer for anything, though it 
may be Uie fashion to do so. 

Further, in winter the climate is at its best. 
The air is fresh and pure Snow may be lying 
thick all round but it is a dry cold which does 
not depress like a London fog. It exhilarates 
because the sky is blue and a w'arin sunshine 
smiles on a silvery landscape. It is this 
combination of suA and snow which has a 
maddening effect on me and lures me as no city 
entertainments could. 

In the matter of walks, Badga stein has much 
to offer. Aged folks can walk for miles on the 
same level along the river bank and enjoy the 
babbling music of the river. Youthful indivi- 
duals go up the mountains along hilly in 


.‘'carcli of adverilure. And b(*tw(*cn these two 
extremes, one can a hmgish walk down 

to tlic neighbouring town ot Ilofgastem and 
walk hack again Tlicrc' is also a regular bus 
service between these two iilaces. 

From Ba(lgast(»m one can contimie the 
journey in the mountain railway southwards. 
Passing Bockstein and Mallnitz one conics to 
Villach, an important junction on the Vienna- 
Rome line But at Villach the snow begins to 
thin off. From Villach a half hour’s journey 
brings you to the Austro-Italiaii frontier town 
of Tarvisio And from Tarvisio the line goes 
down straight to Venice. 

Apart from the bracing climate, Badgas- 
t(dn has hot mineral springs which used for 
bathing for for drinking) serve as a natural 
tonic. These waters are the most highly radio- 
active in the world — ^tbat is why people come 
from all over the w'orld The usual course of 
treatment consists of tw-^enty-one baths — ^with 
proper intervals in between. There are crowds 
of men and w'omen who come every year and 
spend six weeks or a couple of months in 
Badgastein and go back entirely refreshed so 
that they may carry on for another twelve 
months with full energy and vigour. Why do 
not Indians try this health-resort also? 


ALL INDIA SEVA SAMITI SCOUT MELA 

By AMIYA ROY CIIOUDHURY 

Thk Seva Saraiti Boy Scouts Association Organization of Shantinikctaii were also reprc- 
ccMobratcd its ninth annual mcla at (\ilcutta scntcd in this pilgrimage of brotherhood, 
at pjastern park, Park (hreus, the famous It won’t bo out of place liere to write a 
venue of 1928 session ot All India CNingress, fow lines about the origin and growth of the 
during the period 26th to 30th December, 1937 Seva Samity Boy Scouts Association. Scouting 



The writer with a jolly group of Calcutta Wolf Cubs 


About five thousand Scouts from every nook 
and corner of India came to share a common 
life in open air at this vast encampment of 
fraternity. 

“ Mela ” is the Indian term for Jamboree 
and is hold every year to stimulate fellowship 
and goodwill amongst the youth of the country. 
This “ mela was more than an educational 
experience and was an actual demonstration of 
the practice of Scout law and promise, of 
patriotism and citizenship and more than that 
of universal brotherhood, and lastly of training, 
discipline and innate character. 

The Baden Powell Bov Scouts Association, 
National Scout Association, Brati Balak 


though introduced in India as early as 1911, 
was not meant for Indians. Realizing the need 
of scouting for Indian boys, people like the 
late Mr.s Annie Beaant and Dr, G. S. Arundale 
started the Indian Boy Scouts Association in 
1917 in South India. In Northern India Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, Pandit Hriday Nath 
Kunzru and Pandit Shree Ram Bajpai started 
the Seva Samity Boy Scouts Association in 
1918. 

In 1921 Lord Bader Powell, the Chief 
Scout of the world visited India and extented 
affiliation to all the existing Scout Associations 
in India, under certain conditions, which though 
accepted by^many, did not satisfy a section of 



Group of Mela workers. Slanding fifth from left Pandit Shiee Kara Bajpai 
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the early pioneers of scouting in India. Several 
States Scout Associations and the Seva Samity 
Boy Scouts Association preferred to remain out- 
side and to carry on on strictly national lines. 



Prof. P. •Shevhadn awarding linpliy lo a Girl (riiidt' 

The intrinsic wurth of Si'va Smiuiy whs realized 
and it spread out to all corners of Inilia yvith 
tremendous rapidity anil in 1922 U. P fioveni- 
ment recognised it and Seva Samity Scouting 
was officially recommended in schools by the 
Education Department. The Seva Samity 
Scouts Association has a girl-guidcs section also 
The recent agitation duo to the alleged 
criticism by Lord Baden Powell of Indian 
character and honour has resulted in the awaken- 
ing of “national prestige” in Scouting and the 
consequent stimulus of Seva Samity Scouting. 

As Pandit Raghunath Misra, President, Puri 
Congress Committee, has stated after his five 
days camp life in the Mela, that “Scouting is 


one of the best ways of unifying the youth of 
tlie country and engaging^ them profitably at the 
sevico of the motherland” and as Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru trusts, that “ tliey will grow 
up as soldioi-s of India’s freedom,” Mr G. 8. 
Arundale has rightly stated that “the Seva 
Samity movement has done immense social 
seiviec to our coimti’y It has helped to create 
in our younginc'n and women noble feelings of 
self sacrifice and service for others and I pray 
that this useful organisation may gather more 
and more strengtli every day’’. The Mayor of 
(’alcntta in his address during the opening 
ceri'nitiny also eniphnsized the need of a national 



ft. Majumdar, Oiganizmg Conununonei for 
Girl Guides, addressing the General Conferonee 

Scout organization like the Seva Samity and 
aj)pcalcd to the elite and intelligentsia of the 
country to adopt Seva Samity Scouting as 
a supplementive and corrective of boedd^ 
education. 
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also not untrue. Nearer home those of us who 
arc engaged in the struggle for political better- 
ment ol their country know well enough how the 
cry of ' religion in danger ’ often procures an 
unholy alliance of men and parties and thwarts 
progress. 

In the world today, in more countries than 
one, social progress is synonymous with economic 
welfare and political power. A society is con- 
sidered progressive if political power in it lies 
in the hands of a majority and if economic 
poverty is reduced to a minimum. Even* in 
countries more or less free from the influence of 
Marxian economics, this is the usual idea of 
progress. In countries dominated by Marxes 
theories — ^in a country like Russia, for instance, 
“ dialectic materialism ” is the creed of pro- 
gressive thinkers. In any case, the leading 
• tendency among political and economical 
thinkers of the day is to dissociate religion from 
social progress. 

It is not for its alleged opposition to social 
and political progress only that religion has 
been condemned. It has been attacked on oiher 
grounds, too. We have an excellent sunimarj' 
of the modern challenge to religion in Sir S. 
Radhakrishnan’s book An Idealist View of 
Life. Religion today is being attacked on all 
fronts. By the new psychologies — especially 
psycho-analysis — religion is being exposed as at 
best an ' unhealthy ' condition of the mind. By 
science it is being shown to be founded on 
unproved premises. And by socio-political re- 
formers it is being attacked as the last citadel 
of reactionary conservatism. 

The antagonism between science and 
religion is an old anecdote. But during the last 
century attempts at reconciliation have been 
made chiefly through the mediation of philo- 
sophy. The result perhaps has not been quite 
happy. Philosophy by this gratuitious act of 
mediation has often incurred the displeasure of 
both science as well as religion. Both look upon 
it as meddlesome and needlessly interfering in 
other peoples^ business. And the result is that 
with all this, science and religion are still at 
loggerheads. 

The attempt at reconciliation between the 
two, was further implemented by the advent of 
natural theology, which threw revelation into 
the background and depended mainly on the 
labours of science for its belief in God and its 
knowledge of divine nature. 

But inspite of its proffered friendship for 
science-religion is faring little better in the hands 
of science than before. An offshoot of philo- 
sophy's alliance with science has been the new 
psychologies. And psychology today professes 
24-8 


to probe deep into the mysteries of religious 
consciousness and thinks it has found out the 
sources of man^s religious life. Religion is after 
all a kind of neurosis — a kind of physical 
unhealth. 

Religion is dependent on a view of man’s 
place 111 the cosmos and his destiny which 
science has seldom condescended to support. 
When science is interpreted by philosophy, the 
facts of science seem to yield better results; for 
instance, the facts of biological and cosmic 
evolution have been supposed hy jihilosophy to 
prove the existence of a Designer behind the 
world-process. But left to itself, science would 
not accept the conclusions of which philosophy 
IS so fond. 

Philosopliers generally believe that there is 
a purpose behind the world-processes and that 
that purpose may even be traced in the general 
scheme of things. The vast inorganic world is 
adapted to the appearance of life on earth — and 
life came on earth in order that man might 
appear on the scene; and in man we find a 
further unfolding of the scheme; — from mind 
we pass to morality and morality is destined to 
leaf! to a fuller spiritual life. Religion is 
founded on some such world-view and on a 
Ixdief in a world beyond this. But this world- 
view is cliallenged by science. Science is not 
inclined to see purpose where religion thinks 
there is one. And the scheme of things is inter- 
preted by science in a way wliich may fill the 
mind with wonder, yet does not always lead to 
a belief in God. 

Astronomers, who claim to be more con- 
versant with the vastness of the universe than 
philosophers, are inclined to think that, although 
life and mind and morality have actually 
appeared on the stage of the earth; it cannot 
be said that the universe happened to exist m 
order that life might come and life did not 
happen to begin in order that mind might come 
and so on. That is to say, according to astro- 
nomy, the teleological interpretation of (h.* 
universe is not borne out by facts. The universe 
was not intended to be only a means to an end 
and that end was never intended to be man's 
spiritual life. 

Sir James Jeans in his book The Mysterious 
Universe compares the vastness of the universe 
with the earth. 

“ 'I’he total number of stars in the universe is probably 
Romelbing like the total mimber of grains of sand on 
all the sea-shores of the world” fp. 1). 

And the majority them are at such great 
distance from the earth that light from them 
takes 50 million years to reach us and light 
travels at the rate of 1,86,000 miles per second. 
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And some of these stars are so large that 
hundreds of tliousands of earths could be 
jiaeked inside each and leave room to spare ! 
Conijuired to the vastness of space, and to the 
total mass of the univiTsc, the eartli we inhabit 
is absolutely insignificant. Was this vast uni- 
verse designed to produce life and life only on 
this insignificant earth? For, 

“ Lifr of tilt* kind wc know on farlh coiilil f>nly 
oiigiiiah' tm planets lik<* tlic carih ” (p. 4). “It ht'cins 
inriodihlf* that tht* iniutT'^o can liavc Jitm deigned 
prrrnaiily lo prt)duce life hkc om own: luid it keen so, 
surely wc might have cxpeclcd In find a hnllei propor- 
tion between the magnitude of the machanism and the 
amount of the |)n»diicl. At fust glance at least, life 
seems to he an iillcily nnniiporlant hy-producl; we living 
things are somehow <ilf the majn Jinc." 

It A\as an accident tlial life came upon the 
earth niifl an accident may again sweep it off 
into nolhingness 

AA'Iiat IS true of life, must lie more true of 
mnndity and spirituality For these things we 
conn* across only as wo asceml the scale of life. 

The proposition imiilicd here is tliat life 
was no (U)ubt mused liy the world-process fit a 
jiarticiilar ])oint of time in a particular portion 
of space, lint it was not the cud for which the* 
lest of tlie universe came into licing Of course, 
the coiiirov(*rsy between causality and finality 
is still alive. Science wfinls to explain tlie 
universe according to the principle of causality 
— or, what is the same lliing, it explains th(' 
present by the past., wliat is by wlifit has gone 
before, wliereas ])hiloso])hy and tlicoloev tondh 
to explain things according to finality, — ^tlie 
presf’nt liy tlie future, or whal it w\\\ lead to 
And we liave ycl to decide which is the right 
view Until thought is definitely in favour of 
the doctrine of finality, religion cannot regard 
itself as out of danger. 

Religion is thus considered an unwanted, 
hostile eleineni botli by science as well as social 
jihilosophy Perhaps religion is here being 
made to pay for the ])ast Since the execution 
of Socrates till the time of Kant and Fichte, the 
champmns and pioneers of thought have often 
been ojipressod and jiersecuiefl by the custodians 
of traditional religion And tjic tendency of 
religion to dominate thought and activity is not 
dead even now. No wonder, therefore, that free 
tliought. and progressive activity smells in it a 
jiercnnial f*nciny. Will religion survive this 
attack? 

Idealism of course thinks that no substitute 
for religion can be found. Says Sir 8. Radha- 
krishnan : 

“The different attempiF to accommudaie God to the 
need« of the mttdf'rii mind are not quite successful in 
their ambition. Their one lesson is that, notwithstaiuling 


the transformation of life, die shifting of moral values 
and the pi e-occupa lions of iht* limes, the primal craving 
for thn elernal and the abiding remains inextingnisbable. 
Unbelief is impossible. Along with a ilcep discontent 
with the standard forms of leligion iheic is a growing 
sciiousness ahoiil it. Tlie foiinb are dissolving but the 
needs peisisl.”^ 

That the standard forms of religion arc 
dissolving IS an admitted lact. But whether the 
needs of a religion arc felt by all is not equally 
certain. Statistics collected some time ago by 
an AmonCtan w’ntcr shewed that among educated 
people tlie iiercentagi* of tliose who believed in 
God and m immortality and allied ideas of 
religion \vaR rather small. And in the post-war 
literature of Europe the challenge to religion 
IS more marked than bidore. One recent writer 
calls it an intellectual crime to say what we do 
not know and hastens to add that God is such 
an unknown entity. God is not known, and it 
is an intellectual crime to make any statement 
about Him. 2 

In India, relics of uK'diacvalism are perliaps 
still there. Both within Hinduism as wtII ns 
outside there lias hcen what Kime are pleased 
to call a religious revival but what at best is 
religion iintouclied by science and unimproved 
by philosophy. Tliere lias growrn a st.upendous 
literature in l^nglish and m the vernaculars 
describing the liv(*s and doings of Saints and 
Almost every other district has a 
messiah and a multilude dogging his steps. At 
best this is rank inediacvalism and cannot last 
long. Social and political workers know to their 
cost liow such rc'criidcscencc of faith in old 
forms retard vhal many of us call ])rogreRs In 
th(» wwld of today, nowhere outside India 
perliaps, do we find grouping of men on religious 
basis alone. In India, even political parties are 
formed w^iih religious profession as the only 
cementing force. Outside India, nationality is 
independent of religious persuasion No nation 
is formed on the basis of religion and no political 
party is formed on the same principle. Even in 
the unchanging east, even in immobile China, 
recent times have seen a Christian leading the 
country to freedom and Mahomedans holding 
important positions in the State, — and this in 
spite of the fact lhal China is pre-eminently a 
Buddhist country. 

If the Clirislian countries of Europe and 
America could combine on the grounds of a 
common religion, white domination of the world 
would have been a settled fact. Nations of 
Europe are not one politically, even though they 
are all Christians. Being a Hindu or a 

1. An Ideafist View, of Life. p. 82. 

2. Janet Chance : Inteflectudl Crime. 
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Christian is not an agreement in essentails but 
m the form of religious worship and observance. 
This is much less fundamental than many other 
things of our life. Hence a grouping of men 
on this ground alone obviously im])lies a 
mediaevalism, against which progressive political 
thinkers have a right to raise their voice. 

We could speak of a * growing seriousness ’ 
about religion only if it were the fact that these 
forms were found dissolving. But the contrary 
is the case here. The forms are being tightened 
And to the extent they are being emphasised, 
the essence of religion, one feels inclined to 
think, is being stifled out of existence. Serious- 
ness about religion does not grow in spite of the 
dissolution of the standard forms: but it is 
ratlier the dissolution of the forms that makes a 
seriousness about religion possible. So long as 
man concentrates attention on the form, the 
eontent escapes. 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan says : 

'"The philoiiopliical fashions of naturalism, atheism, 
agnosticism, scepticism, humanism and authoritarianism 
are obvious and easy, but they do not show an adequate 
appreciation of the natural profundity of the human 
soul.”" 

But neither is an adequate appreciation of 
the profundity of the human soul shown by the 
stubborn resistance to all innovations that 
established religions always offer. And the 
mushroom growth of religious -institutions and 
the appearance of prophets and saviours like the 
prophet’s Gourd, is not a sign of health in any 
society. Can we really say that the world of 
stars and planets — from the milky way to the 
solar system — will dwindle into a chaotic mass 
of aimlessly moving electrons and protons, once 
we give up our belief in the prophet hood of X 
or the messiahship of Y; and that they will at 
once acquire a new significance as soon as such 
belief is restored? Yet religion for most men 
mean nothing more than this. 

As against the mediaevalism of some 
countries especially those of the East, there is 
progressive movement in others. Any one who 
observes the array of forces against religion 
today cannot but think that the old forms of 
religion are bound to disappear. And perhaps 
they ought to disappear. In most cases, the 
forms have been more important, — more 
obtrusive than the matter. And the forms have, 
therefore, to go. But that does not mean that 
we shall be left with a blank in its place. 
Civilization must needs have a religion. But 
it must be the religion of philosophy, the religion 
of reason, the religion that takes account of the 


changed conditions of our life, the religion that 
i.s shorn of its dilapidated forms, and the reli- 
gion that will not be a clog to the wheel of 
progress. 

The mind that looks behind but not before 
is a stagnant mind. And a religion that takes 
its cue from the dead past and cannot adapt 
itself to tlic present and sliape itself according 
to the future, is approaching death. Science 
1300 years old is not science loilay. Can 
religion of antiquity be so? Religion formulated 
centuries ago, must allow itself lo be remodelled 
or it must be extinct. We must remember that 
stabilisation of belief is stagnation of intellect. 
A religion also like other social institutions must 
be judged morally. And if so judged, will not 
many of the existing forms of religion be found 
wanting? Can we support morally all that is 
practised everywhere in the name of religion? 

Of course, we are discussing here religion as 
a social institution. This institution is based 
on an ideology which is admittedly undcTgoing 
rapid transformation. As the indiviiluals’ con- 
victions about it are altered, its form must either 
be adapted to new ideas or be no more. Most 
of the old forms of religion have been shorn of 
their value; and men must find satisfaction of 
their spiritual needs in religion which philosophy 
alone can provide. To quote Sir Sarvapalli 
again : 

“It is ihe function of philosophy to provide us WJth 
a spiritual rallying centre, a synoptic vision, as Plato 
loved to call it, a samanvaya as the Hindu thinkers put 
it, a philosophy which will serve a spiritual concordat, 
which will free the spirit of religion from the disintegra- 
tions of doubt and make the warfare of creeds and sects 
a thing of the past.”* 

Yes, the warfare of the creeds and sects 
must be a thing of the pastl 

A modern war is not a war of religion. It 
is neither a crusade nor a jehad; but a clash of 
economic and political ambitions. Yet, a war- 
fare of religious creeds and sects is not altogether 
a thing of the past. There arc still countrie' 
and communities for which the old forms of 
religion have supreme value and which are yet 
prepared to fight for their continuance. In 
such countries and with such communities a 
religious war is not yet a thing of the past. 
The spectacle of men fighting each other for the 
sake of religious observances and customs which 
to the philosophers have no special significance, 
may yet be seen. But if philosophy functions 
properly, it ought to be a thing of the past. 

Philosophy must instil courage into the 
mind of humanity to sha .c off the obsession of 
the fossilized past — and not to feel forlorn when 

4. Ibid, page 83, 


3. Ibid, page 82. 
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it sees the dilapidated relics of antiquity swept 
away by the hurricane of time. 

But when this happens, what of the existing 
religions will be left to mankind? The customs 
associated with religion — however deep the 
allegory behind them may bo — are unessential. 
The slaughter of one animal rather than 
another — a fast on the tenth day of the moon 
rather than on the twelfth — sabbath on the first 
day of the week rather than on tlio last— does 
not imply more of religion. If religion is ever 
rationalized these accretions must cease to have 


any importance In rational religion, not only 
will the beliefs be adjusted to science, but the 
acts also will be hannonised with social and 
jiolitical welfare and peace and progress. 

A picture of the future religion of mankind 
cannot be drawn except perhaps negatively. We 
can definitely say that the observances over 
whicli religious sects quarrel with each other, 
must not be there. And if a religion cannot 
exist without some form or other, it will have 
such rites and observances whicli are not 
offensive to others or to good taste and decency. 


RELATIVE READINESS OF HINDUS AND MUHAMMADANS TO 

DEFEND INDIA 

liY JATINDRA MOHAN DATFA 


Some Muhammadan politicians claim that their 
wciglitage (i.e., over-representation) in the 
various legislatures is justified by the fact that 
in the Inclian Army the proportion of Muham- 
madans IS greater* than tlieir population quota. 
The Hindus retort that recruits are not taken 
in tlie Indian Army from so-called non-martial 
laces (mainly Hindus) for political reasons. 
Just as the British ImiKTialist have given 
weightage to them in the Councils and Assem- 
blies, so they have ])refeiTed them in the 
Army. 

A measun* of the relative readiness of the 
Hindus and tlie Muhammadans to shoulder 
the responsibilities of defence can lie estimated 
from (be respective numlier of candidati's (< e., 
those who in tlieir own opinion an- fit for the 
posts) for enlr> to the Indian Military Academy 
who preserlcd themselves before the Interview 
and Recoid Boards in 1930-37. We give below 
the relevant statistics • 


Candjflalf'- by 

Oct.-Nov. 

Mar.-April 

Total 

CominiiiiiiKr'* 

19.36 

19.37 


JIinrliK 

. 73 

39 

112 

Mii‘»lims 

. . 21 

15 

36 

Sikhs 

.. 24 

IS 

39 

Pars IS 

.. 3 

Nil 

3 

Anghi-Indiaiis 

.. 2 

1 

3 

European's 

2 

Nil 

2 

Indian Christian 

1 

1 

2 

No Religion 

.. Nil 

1 

1 

Buddhint (Biiiinese) 

1 

Nil 

1 


127 

!2 

199 


Thus the Muhammadans furnished less 
than 18 per cent although on a population basis 
they should send some 24 per cent candidates. 


Now it may be urged by the protagonists 
of the Muhammadans that perhaps among the 
so-called non-martial races the Muhammadans 
form the majority; and as a consequence the 
Aluhanimadans supply a less than their ‘pro- 
porlional to general po])ulation * quota. 

Let us examine the facts, a little more 
closely. We give in the table below the number 
of candidates by Provinces and States and 
calculate what should be their quota 

(’andidatiiR hy IVirfiit.wo i»l 

PiMVjiife*. Total No Midi iiitinad.irts JMuhaf adaiLS 

and St iic^ of f'andid.ilo^ in tin* T’n»\ inros i^n 

Punjab 88 57 51 

Madras 7 6.7 0.5 

N.-W. FronrifT 8 9.16 7 

r. P 31 U 4 

Bengal 5 55 2.6 

Bombay 16 9 1.5 

Bui ma 7 3.8 .2 

C. P. 5 4 .2 

Bihar 2 15 .3 

Siml 1 75 .75 

Delhi 3 29 

Baluchistan 1 88 

Ajmer 1 20 .2 

Coorg 2 8. .1 

Stales 22 22 

75.3 

According to our above calculation there 
should have been 76 Muhammadan candidates, 
but actually there were 36 i. e., a number less 
than half their proper share. 

[These facts are token from the little booklet sup- 
plied to the Members of the Council of State.] 
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THE EVALUATION OF PERMANENT INCAPA- 
CITY FOR WORK IN SOCIAL INSURANCE 5/«d/es 
and Reports, Senes M (Social Insurance), A'o. i*/, 
x-\-375 pp. Price . Paper cover, 10s. 6d. $2.75. Inter- 
national Labour Office (League of Nations), Indian 
Branchy Delhi. 


The evaliiaiiion ot peiinanent incapacitv affects the 
rights of millions of injured and disabled workiTs. 
Woikiiieirs compensation and invalidity iiisuraiue require 
for their proper working a siLilable definition of the 'n- 
capacity for winch benefit is payable and welJ-( onsidcred 
methods of evaluation. 

The problems wliioh arise in the evaluation of per- 
iiianciit incapacity are liotli numerous and dif&cull : they 
are especially so for countries which are just taking up 
social insurance. 

The Office decided to undertake, in collaboration with 
its Comiiiitlee of h^xpcils foi Social Insurance, a 

study of the chief pioblems involved in the evalua- 
tion of permanent incapacity. The work which 
tlic International Labour Office has just published 

set', forth the lesuJls of this study. It consists 
essentially of a compariso«n, and a critical analysis, 
of the methods widely used for the evaluation 

of incapacity in workmen’s compensation on the one 
hand, and in in\alidiity insurance on the other. It does 
not pill poll to be a bandy guide to the evaluation of 

incapacity, nor is it a sort of international schedule, 

the value of which would necessarily be questionable in 
view of the diver‘»ity of physical Types, the different pos- 
sibilities of rehabilitation, and the unequal duration of 
life, especially woiKing life, in the various regions of 
the woild. 

The publication is of topical interest as se\eial of 
the Iniiian piovincial governments are now seriously con- 
sidering the feasibility of introducing socal insurance 
schemes m this country. The present publication makes 
available to tho.se inteicsted in the complex pioblems 

of bocial insuraince a comparison and a critical analysis 
of the methods used in the leading industrial countries 
for the evaluation of workmen’s incapacity on the one 
hand, and invalidity insurance on the other. 


FINAL REPORT OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
MIXED COMMITTEE ON THE RELATION OF 
NUTRITION TO HE.\LTH, AGRICULTURE AND 
ECONOMIC POLICY. League of Nations, Geneva. 
India'. League of Nations (Indian Bureau), Improve- 
ment Trust Building. Esplanade Road, Bombay I. The 
Book Company. Ltd.. 

327 pages. Price : iS. od. $2.00. ber. L. u. ly. r. 
.1937, IL A. 10. 


The Report is the result of two yeais’ work by an 
inlei national committee of agricultural, ee^onomic and 
health experts under the auspices of the League. It s 
concerned for the mam part with the economic aspects 
of nutrition policy ai d with its relations to agriculture. 
To (‘o in pi etc the picture, a chapter on the physiological 
bide of the piobicm fiom the Interim Report of the Com- 
mittee (The Problem of Nutrition, 4 Vols., 1936) lias 
been included, mouified in the light of recent nutption 
research. 

The Report is ilivided into thiee parts. The first jKirt, 
which lias three chapteis. gives a general survey of the 
proldem and of the work already earned out. The in- 
troduetorv chapter traces the activities of the Mixed Com- 
mittee since Its inception and of other international bodies 
working on the problem of nuliilion. The .second 
c'hapter outlines the development of the science of nutri- 
tion and indicates the lolc played bv nutrition in the 
striking impTo^nlcnt jii public health and in the increase 
in population winch occurred in the course of the past 
cent 11 rv. The third chaptei sumiiiarises lh«‘ contents and 
concliisioiib of the Report and reproduces the recom- 
mendations puhlishcd bv the Cominillec in its Interim 
Report 

The se«'oiid paiL of the Report is devoted exclusively 
to the health aspect of niitiition. It contains a clear 
aceoiiTil ol the mum prmcitdes of the “ new knowledge 
tif niitiilion ’’ as they have been developed by recent re- 
seanh; a description of the nature and functions of the 
most important vitamins and niineralb and of the dibcascs 
icsiilting fiom their deficiency; an analysis of the nutri- 
tive qualiiieo of various foods, and their classification as 
“ energy -heaniig ” or ’‘protective”; the dietary requiic- 
ment-. of paitieular classs of peisoiib, exjiectant ami 
mil sing nioihcrs, infants, children of pre-school and school 
age. adolescents, recruits and adults; and a summary of 
the dietary standards adopted by the Technical Commis- 
sion of the HeaUh Organization of the League of Nations 
and of tnc valuation placed by this ComniibSion on vari- 
ous important foodstiiils. 

The third part of the Report contains a more detailed 
examination of the economic and agiicultural considera- 
tions connected with nutrition peluy. It begins by trac- 
ing the main changes which have occurred in food con- 
sumption habits duung the last feW decades and reaches 
the conclusion that aveiage consumption in most countries 
of Western civilization Eas on the whole been tending 
in the direction of improved nutrition. The second 
chaptei discusbes the problem *>1 'ic adaptation of agri- 
culture to the desired changes in consumption. It is 
demonstrated that agriculture has shown considerable 
powers of adaptation in the past, in particular where 
no ubstaeleb have prevented changes in demand from 
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expressing themselves thruiigh changes in price. It is 
argued that an exlension of the niovtMiient towards belter 
nutiition should prove ol beiiriit to nalJondl dgrieiilliiial 
systems, calling both lor an incieased producUon of pro- 
tective foods—liuit, vegetables and dairy piodiicts — and 
for an inci eased output ol various cereals for foddei. 

ChapU'i nr js conecrned with the lelatien of food 
prices to consumption and shows that the demand for 
moat foodsiulTa — pdrliciilarly for the protective foods — is 
considerably bensitj\e to pi ice clianges. Tlie elfects of 
price movements on the miitiial subsijtuiion of various 
foodstuffs, the significanec of seasonal piue movements, 
and the diffeieiues in elaaluMiy of d(‘iiiand in various 
imomc groups aie also discussed. The following chapter 
considers the main delcimiiiaiits of food prices on the 
supply side-— techniipie and costs of production, commer- 
cial policy, marketing oigani/alions and distribution costs. 
Paitieiilar refeience is also made to the contribution of 
the cn-operativc movenieiiL in reducing retail food prices. 
The fifth and sixth chapters of Part III are devoted to 
the roles of nconie and of nutritional education in in- 
fluencing ci>n*‘umptioii habits. The impiovements in diet 
which acLOinpaiiy iiicieaseil income are demonstiated 
from the results of family budget studies in various 
countries. A comparison between the existing distribu- 
tion of incomes and the costs of minimum nutritionally 
adequate diets shows that malnutrition of important 
sections of the population, and particularly of families 
with many ^oiiiig children, evtm in such lelatively pros- 
perous countries as the United States and the United 
Kingdom, can be diieclly traced to the effects of poverty. 

The Report eoneliides with a collection of evidence 
relating to the present state of nutrition in various parts 
of the world, demonstrating that in spile of the consider- 
able progress that has taken place in lecenl decades, 
the problem is still an urgent one. “The malnutrilion 
which exists in all countries is at once a challenge and 
an opportunity : a challenge to men’s consciences and an 
opportunity to erarheate a social evil by methods which 
will inciease economic prosperity.” 

This book is an authoritative and (.omprehensive 
study of the broader aspects of the problem of nutrition 
— a problem of world-wide import ^nce. It is I’kely to 
form for years to come the basis of efforts liy Govein- 
mcnls and ny private initiative to improve the nutrition 
of a very large part of the world’s population. The hook 
JS eminenllv one for the general public as well as for 
the experts in the venous fields covered bv the study. 
Its simple style and comprehensive tieaiment of the 
subject make 'l easy to read. 

S. 

CREATIVE SEX : fiy E. D. Hutchinson with an 
introiht Jon by Canon C. E. Raven, D,D., London, G^rge 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., Museum Street, pp. 122. Price Bs. 
fid Size 5 ins. by 7’/^ ins. 

ft is a sign of the times that women in increasing 
numbers arc coming forward tu discuss sex. This littlo 
volume by Mrs. Hutchinson is an effort to harmonize 
the recent sex movement in the west with Christianity. 
Although the hook is not altogether free from a tinge of 
mysticism and some amount of vagueness it is on the 
whole a creditable production and will certainly be appre- 
ciated by religiously Inclined persons. The author is 
inclined to believe with the late Dr. Rivers that it is only 
'when mental tension arises in the control of instincts 
and emotional energy is compressed that the best results 
are attained in artistic and intellectual wort* ‘To such 
fine work the unmarried are callel and in it can find 
satisfaction.’ Unfortunately for the author sach fiAe asser- 


tions appear to be mere pious wishes in tne cold light 
of staiJstics. 

G. Bose 

ENGLISH RECORDS OF MARATHA HISTORY: 
Vol. HI. The Allies’ War with Tipu SulMn, 1790-93, 
edited by Prof. Nirud Rhushan Ray, {Pp. xlii-\-694 and 
one poi trait. Rs. 7-4-0.) Col. IV. Maratha-Nizam 
Relations, 1792-95, edited by V. G. Dighe. {Pp. xxx-\-BB0, 
two portraits and one map. Rs, 4.) Government Book 
Depot, Bombay, 

Wc arc glad to note lhal this exceptionally important 
senes of historical records has been enriched by two 
more volumes. Though edited by two younger scholars, 
they well maintain the liigh level of excellence exemplified 
by the preceding volumes of this series which came out 
of the hands of veteran historians like Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar and Kai Bahadiii Sardcsai. Each of these new 
voliinieb breaks new ground for the Indian student, aa 
their siihiectb, iiiz., the third Mysore War and the cam- 
paign of Khurda, had never before been illustrated with 
such a profusion of oiiginal despatches and other con- 
temporary records. Here our vague general knowledge 
has been replaced by authentic information in the fullest 
detail. 

The Bombay Uovernment and the honorary editors 
alike deserve our warmest gratitude for making these 
valuable records available to us. The low price in the 
case of such admirably printed volumes deserves special 
recognition, und ;nay well be imitated by certaiin other 
provim lal GoviTcments, especially that of the Panj'ab^ 
whose record publications are priced absurdly high. 

The introductions, including Sir Jadunaih’s Foreword 
to the third volume, unfold in clear outline the main 
features of the episodes treated, especially the diplomacy 
of which we here get the clearest i..-ade view for the 
first time Justicf* has been done to Tipu Sultan’s 
military genius and also to Cornwallis’s wonderful powers 
of organization and his unfailing patience and foresight. 
In fact. Prof. Ray’s volume will henceforth be an in- 
separable companion to Wilks’ Mysore, the standard 
authority on the subject. The student must have at his 
elbow a large atlas of Southern India, because in the 
case of n war ranging over nearly the whole of our 
peninsula, no single map can serve his purpose. 

Mr. Dighe’s volume will be a revelation to Marathi 
readers even, because the much vaunted Kharda campaign 
was hitherto known only in its general features, while the 
military movements and the diplomatic chess-play will 
ail come as new. The excellent map illustrates the 
campaign most helpfully. 

should like to draw attention to two very valuable 
sections supplied to these volumes by Sir Jadiinatli 
Sarkar, namely, all the extant letters of the Nizam’s French 
general Francois Raymond (in vol. 3) and Sir Charles 
Malet’s most penetrating description and criticism of the 
Maratha army (or rather armies) that assembled for the 
fight at Kharda. Full details are available in Vol. IV, 
of the military organization of Raymond, “which may 
be compared with that of De Boigne, given in Vol. I” 
(edited by Sir Jadunath). The materials are thus at 
last before us for an accurate compiarisnn of the training 
of Indian troops by the English and the French respec- 
tively. It is a subject of enthralling interest. 

Brajendra Nath Banerji 

HINDI FOLK-SONGS : By A. G. Shirreff, I. C. S., 
Hindi Mandir, Allahabad, Pp. 53. Price Re. 1. 

Anatole France has rightly said that the works that 
everybody admires are those that no one examines, for 
we receive them as a precious burden which we pasa 
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on to Olliers -wiiliont glancing at them. Of course, I 
could not do «sc) wlieii 1 gol Mr. A. G. ShiirefTs little 
fiook. A ]o\ei of Indian folk-song^, I read it now and 
again. 

Almost all the 15 songs given here lepiesnt, more 
or less, Ea^-tcin Hindi. Mr. Shirrcff owes these song-* to 
Pandit Ram Narosh 7'ripathi's Hindi book, Kaviia 
Kaumiuh, Pail V, Gram Git. Wo find Mr, Shiircff 

roteJJmg the story of Tripalhiji’s love for Hindi folk- 
songs : a single line of a song, which the village women 
sang on the railwav platform liiddiiig adieu to their 
husbands who are leaving for Galeiitta, was siiihcKmt to 
bring a turning-poinl, so to sav, in his lib : with his 
nmhrella he siib on the knife-edge boundary ol a iire- 
field taking down hurriedly the notes nt the songs which 
the woinimfolk engaged in tlie woik of weeding sang 

in ihoiiis: Mr. Miirrelf compares Tripathiji standing 
outside the hut of a Chamar. with Jonathan Oldhiiek 

recording a ballad of love and chivalry* then we find 

the villagers suspecting Tripathiji to he a C. 1 D. man, 
a iiigitne from the c'oiiil of justice, nr a town Lothario 
hcml on village intrigue. 

JMi Shiiriff IS, jieihaps, a poet himself. He lo^es 
nan alive '•ongs of ihc Aillagcrs. He at once remeiiihers 
the popular line of a Scottish song of Annie Lamie, 
“.Slit's hackit like the* jieacork; Sh<*'s hteislii like the 
sWan," as soon as he heais the song of a U. P. village 
girl wall liei nos like a parrot’s beak and her fingers 
like the bunclirs i-f I he banana He heais the echo of 
“ Kdwjrd, ICdwaid '* in a liaiiir ballad of a hroihci’s 
murder in some l . P. village The Hindi song of the 
fuitlHiil doe calls to his mind “The? three ravens” in 
wide li the fallow-deer bears home the body of the slam 
knight. 

Now as regards the translation of the songs, one 
may find fault with Mr. Shirreff. “In the tianslations 
which follow,” he writes in the introduction, “ my aim 
has been to give is accurate a r(?ndenng as possible in 
a form whieli may remind English readers of folk-pociry 
with which they aie very familiar.” But he has not 
always liecm liteial and strictly faithful to the original 
colon! of the songs. And one cannot he possibh so 
while iindenng the songs in veise, as Mi. ShirreflF has 
done. I would omit the ver^e-selieme altogelhcT where 
it 1 ^ to he adopted at the east of the oiigmalitv and 
local roloiir of a parliciilar song. The idea of render- 
ing the songs in veise with the object that thev should 
lemind lilngllsh readers of their own ballads is very 
dangeioiis. It is only for the sake* of verse-seheme that 

Mr. Shill efi translates the refrain oi a song, •‘f=T 34 % 
as “iindei the greenwood tree'.” In Ming No. 8 

"he tianslales the Hindi woid “qn-p’ (san) as ’gown.” 
Such a licence should not be allowed for ii kills 
the spirit of the Imhan folk-song. 1 do not know 
if the? saii of an Indian woman looks really less lovely 
and hc'autiful than an English woni..n's gown, but 1 would 
like to keep it as it is even in the English lendering. 

In song No. 2 the Hindi word transformed 
into “Stool;” and again the name of the Dhak tree 
under whmh the sad doe is seen sighing foi the deceased 
deei, is reduced to only a gicen Lice in the fair forest. 
Simple prose translations in good English, as wc find in 
the case of Verrier Elwin's Gond folk-songs, can do 
much more justice to the original references to life and 
local colour oi a coiintiy to which the songs belong. 
“ It waA after adopting the lowland Scots dialect for 
some of these translations,” says Mr. Shirreff at one 
place, “that I found good authority for so doing in 
Legge's translations from what is the oldest collection of 


folk-songs in llie world, the Chinese Shiking.” I do not 
know ii oil the English people ran really follow the 
lowland Scoi^ dialect. E\en if some people may be able 
to follow It and ciiioy it, what aboui the vast inajoiity 
of infeinalioiidl icadeis of hooks in English to ^hom the 
lowland Scots diale^'i cannot hut he all Gieek? Let us 
liope that in fiitiiie Mr. SliuielT will he saveil from such 
a dangejous ntli‘mj)l as u is in the piescni case. Mother 
India us well as the with* woild ol international litera- 
tiiKi will he inoic gialefiil to him il he olleis more 
Hindi •'ongs in good Engli*.!! piose, keeping in view the 
oiigiiul local colon! . 

Dlm.mjha Smyaiuhi 

AN ENGLISH VERSION OF THE ARTHAS\N- 
CRAHA OF LANGAKSf RllASKAR \ . Ih R V. 
Jithafiinhir. Dhanvar, V>,V2. 

'riii- jb not an ambitious but a nsidiil woik by u young 
scholar, meant chiefly for colli gi stiirhuils who want to 
siiid> this well-known treatise on ilu deincnls of 
Alimumsa Tin' woik lia'^ already found •several liiins- 

hilois both 111 English and Geinun. The pietscni trans- 

lation Ks haiillv an impiovcmenl on llie pievious atlinipLs 
luit It will evidi ntly serve the piiipose fur which it is 
inti'iidcd. An inclusion of the Sanskrit text would have 

facilitated the reading of the English trandatioii 

S. K. De 

SOME ASPECTS OF ECONOMIC PLANNING: 
By V. 5. Sitliha Ran. Published in 1^35. 

This hook comprises the materials contained in six 
lecliiics deli\ered by the, author at the Madias liniveisity 
during 1932 and Pi33. The pnnciples of economic 
planning and then applnalion to Indian conditions are 
dealt w’ltli fiom the jinint ol view of the scientist and the 
inlei-aLtion ol tonliolled i coiioniv and Imssvz jaire has 
been traced. Although tile authoi does not encourage 
the adoption of planned economy by India alone, he 
believes that gie.jiei slalulisation will lolJow in our 
reonomic life if Inilij hecoiiu s an integral part of a 
World plan or an Empiie jdan. 

The I look, liowpver, does not provide the material 
from wliiili the nalnie of planned economy in India may 
lie visnali'-ed 

INDI\N ECONOMIC PKORl.EMS OR THE WAY 
TO I^ROSPERITY : By S. Lnkshmwarasiak, B.A. 
m3 

In this hook llie author deals with certain pinhlems 
of Indian Ei onnmics and explains its methods on the 
hack-ground of India’s socio-f»conomic life. The conser- 
vative niannei of treatment of the various siibj'ects and 
the uncalled for mtrodiictinn of extianeous matters take 
away a g'*od deal from the real u fulness of the book. 

N. Sanval 

DID MADAME BLAVATSKY FORGE THE 
MAHATMA LETTERS : By C Jtntirrfjada^a. Published 
by Thvosoputcal Publishing Pause. Adyar, Madras. 

This book lefiis to a eoniroversv about (‘eitain letters 
alleged In have been wniten b) Mahalrnas 01 Adepts, 
le., minds of a siipenoi order liv.ng in an invisible 
world Many of tiie letters, in part 01 in whole, have 
been lejiiodiiceil in tins hook. They aie alleged to have 
been written to different prisons in diffcient countries 
and at different times and in hfferent hand-writing. 
They weie despatched to the mi. essees sometimes by 
post, sometimes thiough messengers who appeared and 
disappeaied in the twinkling of an eye, and sometimea 
no one knows how. Their contents always refer either 
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to the Theosophical Movement or to the leaders and 
originators ol the mo\enient. 

A section of the world’s public naturally refused 
to believe that the letter'^ were genuine. Madame 
Blavaisky was suspected of forgery. The opinion of a 
hand-wriiing expert, who examined some of thc^e letters 
and declared them all to have ibeen written by the same 
hand, was the chief argument for such a theoiy. The 
author oi the present book challenges this opinion and 
declares that the letters were jiot forged. Ilis mam aigu- 
ment is that an examination of the sciipis sliowh that 
they were not by the same hand. He has given lacsimiles 
of the scripts and invite-, liis readers to examine them 
and agree with him. He does not doubt — noi does he 
allow others to doubt— the possibility of such communica- 
tion and the existence of sutli minds (►r persons as the 
Mahatmas. 

The Theosophical Society has many good points in 
its favour; hut when il d‘'ks a science-intoxicated world 
to believe such mysterious things us letters written on 
gross materials by the deni7.ens of an invisible worbi and 
equally mysterious despauli of such letters to persons 
living heie on this earth, pet haps it asks men to strain 
their will to believe a little loo much. 

11. C. Bir ATTACH ARJ EE 

MEENAKSHI'S MEMOIRS : By Miss IL Kav^ri 
Bai, B.A . L.T.; puhhshvd by G. A. Natesan & Co., 
Madras. Price Rs. 5. 

This is a novel of Indian (Christian life, us lived in 
Madias and South India generally. The home-life of 
Indian converts to Christianity aind thcii hopes and 
aspirations as a social or political entity are delineated 
with perfect realism and fitlclity. In the book under 
review the author takes the readers to the hearth and 
home of the Indian Christian Community and lays bare 
the real facts of their lives, their hopes and dreams, 
their frailties and new ideas. The author treats with 
sympathy ihc draw-backs of the Indian Christian Com- 
munity and states that under favourable nn umstanccs 
and proper guidance they are also shelving signs of 
national consciousness. The authors style is simple and 
appealing. The printing leaves nothing to be desired. 
The get-up of the book is excellent 

SlJKUMAR RaNJAN DaS 

HINDUSTAN YEAR BOOK and WHO'S WHO, 
1938 : By S. C. Sarkar. Sixth Y^-ar of Issue. M. C. 
Sarkar and Sons Ltd , Calcutta. Pp. 757, Rupee one 
only. 

The latest issue of this year book maintains its past 
standard, and will be useful to students and publicists. 
An important feature of this year book is a summary 
of the now constitution of India. 

P. B. S. 

WHY THE VILLAGE MOVEMENT? By /. C. 
Kumarappa. Hindustan Publishing Co., Ltd., Rajah- 
mundry, S. India, 1936. Pp. 91. Price Annas eight. 

The book sets out the economic ideas underlying 
the All-lndia Village Industries Association. Instead of 
offering humanity more material comforts through cen- 
tralised production and of more leisure to be filled in 
anyhow by cultural pursuits, the basic purpose of the 
Association is to disinbule work more equitably, and 
make work itself a school for the unfoldmenl and proper 
fuliilment of the inuividual. It thus proposes to rescue 
work from its irk^omene>s as under centralisation; it 
stands not only for decentralise: »n but qjso for the 
replacement of the profit motive by 'hai of service and 
human welfare. 


MYSORE DASARA EXHIBITION, 1937 : Official 
Handbook and Guide. Bangalore, 1937. 

This sumptuously illustrated volume is not meiely a 
guide to the Dasara Exhibition of 1937, hut also cimtains 
a sufficiently detailed description of the industrial and 
cultural activities of the Stale. It will prove a helpful 
guide to intending visitors to M\sore. 

A GUIDE TO SERINGAPATAM : By Dr. M. H. 
Krishna, M.A., D. Litt. {Lvnd.). Published for the 
Government of Mysore. Bangalore, 1937. Price Four 
Atnnas. Pp. 25, plates 8 and 2 maps. 

This booklet forms the first of a senes of guide 
books for the use of travellcis in Mysore. It is well 
written and well illustrated. 

A GUIDE TO THE SCULPTURES IN THE INDIAN 
MUSEUM. PART 1. EARLY INDIAN SCHOOLS ; 
By N. C. Majumdar. Archteologica/ Survey of India, 
Delhi, 1937. Price 1-2 or 2s. Pp. 106 and 12 plates. 

The hook deals with the Maiiiya and Sunga sculp- 
tures exhibited in portions of tlie Indian MusSeiiiii. The 
sculptures are described in a inaniiei suitabb* for the 
general reader, wlule a list of the inscriptions with trans- 
lations is given at the end of the hook. The plates 
are very well printed and arc of a repiesentative 
character. 

Niumal Kumar Bosf 

THE MAIIABRATA, IN ENGLISH, Part I (con- 
taining the first Ten Parvas) : By Ramanadasa, K. S. 
Seshagiri, B.A., 138, Brodie's Road, Mylapore, Madras; 
price annas ten 

The writer has skilfully pieced together the threads 
of the main plot of the Mahabharata as occuring m the 
first ten Parvas. 

IbANCIlANDRA RaY 

SANSKRIT-ENGLISII 

SRT BHAGAVAD GITA EDITED WITH A GLOSS 
“SIDDHIDATKl'^ By Raj Vaidya Jivarama Kalidas 
Sastn, Gondola, Kathiawar. Pp. 153. Price not men* 
tioned. 

The editor claims that he has revised the Gita in 
the light of ii rare and aiicieni manuscript with various 
readings incoiporated therein. 

The introduction supplicb varioub information as to 
Gila, Its nature and its history, etc., for which many 
will he benefited to a great extent, though there are 
several points which require evidence or justification. As 
for instance, we can not take it as a settled fact, from 
the mere btatement of the learned editor, that Sankara- 
charya flourished about 2,500 years ago. His time, we 
believe, to be not before 686 A. D. i.e. 1251 years before 
this day. iVide A chary a Sankar and Ramanuja*’ in 
Bengali.) 

Then the learned editor enters into the discussion 
as to the number of the slokas of Gita. In this con- 
nection he says that the number should be 745 according 
to a statement thy Ve<]avyasa himself in his Mahabharata, 
(instead of 700, which is current since the time of 
Sankaracharya, whose commentary is the oldest one now 
extant. 

However the present edition under review consists 
only of 719 slokas with different readings based upon 13 
MSS., collected by him, the oldest of which dates back 
up to 1392 A. D. and some printed editions of the same 
with commentaries of much later period. 

The learned editor is also writing a commentary in 
the name of ” Chandraghanta ” which he expects to be 
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completed and published soon with the 26 slokas still 
wanting. He is confident that these 26 slokas will be 
found m some of the MSS. in libraries not yet explored 
and for which he invites the co-operation of the Sanstet 
knowing Hindu public. He has already found out that 
in Persian translation of Gita» made in the time of the 
Mahomedan Emperors in the sixteenth century A. D., 
there were 745 slokas in the original, and thus it is not 
an impossible task for him to discover a MS. of the 
sacred book containing full 745 slokas. This is no doubt 
a very laudable attempt on the part of the learned editor 
in these days of research. We earnestly hope that his 
attempt may be crowned with success. But there is 
one thing to which we wish to draw the attention of 
the learned editor. How can we expect the authenticity 
of such a MS. of 745 slokas. which was not written 
before 2500 or 1300 years, i.e., the time of Sankaracharya. 

How 18 It, that Sankaracharya with a host of his follow- 
ers, and tne other Acharyas of other schools, with their 
disciples and adherents, failed to notice this discrepancy 
of a book which is equally authoritative like the 
Upanishads. So it suggests in our mind, that there 
must have been a difference in the method of counting 
the slokas, as it is in the case of Diirgasaptasate ; or it 
may be said that, since many of our religious books 
were written down from memory after they were destroyed 
by the Buddhists, jHist after the reign of Bhajya Raja of 
Dhara, this discrepency has crept in. However, how 
far this latter fact will explain the difference in the 
reading of the book in MSS. of later date, is a thing, 
which requires a careful consideration of all of us. The 
tables supplied for the different readings are not quite 
intelligible and leave room for improvement. The 

English rendering of the gloss Siddhidatri is most in- 
teresting aspect of the book, the arguments therein in Art. 
favour of correct readings require careful examination. 
However we may expect that the learned editor will soon 
complete his commentary “ Chandraghanta *’ and publish 
an edition of 745 slokas of the sacred book at an early 
date. Rajendramath Ghose 


sure this book will attract the attention of a large 
section of intelligent public specially of the Pandits 
and savants in Sanskrit Phnlosophy. The editing is also 
commendable as also its printing which is elegant. We 
trust this publication will be well received by the public. 

Rajendranath Ghose 


SANSKRIT 

SRUTI KALPALATA, mih an annotation by Srimt^ 
Wamana Pandit. Published by Tikaram Pundalik Sekhia, 
Bctok-sellers and Publishers, Madhavbag, Bombay, Pp, 268. 
Price Rs. 3/SI-. 


HINDI 

HITLER MAHAN : By Acharya Chandrasekhar 
Sastri. Published by the Bharati Sahitya Afandir, Delhi. 
Pp. 382. Pnee Rs. 3/-. 

The scheme ol reorganization in Germany, and in- 
cidentally the part played by Hitler in bringing that 
about are delineated in this book. The writer has d!rawn 
his materials from such authoritative works as Hitler’s 
My Struggle and General Goering's Germany Reborn. 
This IS a welcome addition to Hindi literature in the 
branch of contemporary history. There are several 
illustrations. 

BIMA-SANDES : By Manibhai Gopalji Desai. 

Bombay. Pp. 70. Price -161 • 

Translated from the Gujarati edition. The author 
has put together in a nutshell all the various topics con- 
nected with the life insurance husiness. 

KALA : By Kaka Kalelkar. Translated by Hrishikes 
Sarma. The Bharatiya Sahitya Parishad. Delhi. Pp. 106. 
Price -/S/. 1937. 

This as a dissertation on Art and its place in the 
philosophy of life. Both Indian and Western theories of 
Art are discussed here. The Appendix treats of the 
theories about the rasas. The author deplores the ugli- 
ness of life in modern times because at is divorced from 

Rames Basu 

BENGALI 

BANGIYA MAHAKOSH or ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BBNGALENSIS : Rdiced by Professor Amulya Charon 
Vidyabhushan, M.A., with many learned and competent 
assistant editors. Published by Syt. Satish Chmdra Seal^ 
M.A., B.L., Secretary, Indian Research Institute, 170, 
Manicktala Street, Calcutta. Pride per numbei^ eight 


We have noticed this excellent encyclopaedia previ- 
ously several times. The article on Ajanta covers pages 
658-664 of No. 18 and pages 665-692 of No. 19. For an 


This is a Sanskrit commentary on the Vedastuti, encyclopaedia article it is fairly exhaustive Md is profusely 

the 87th Chapter of the 10th Book of Srimadbhagavata illustrated. It is written by Mr. Ajit Gho^, who is 

Purana, with a very valuable introduction by Pandit Ram known to possess adequate information on the subject. 

Chandra Mahadeva Athavle of the council of Masura- We notice two omissions in the bibliography. The 


sharam, Nanpada, Thana, Bombay, uoth in Sanskrit and 
English. 

The commentary is very exhaustive and illumnnating 
and is written in a very lucid and simple Sanskrit. It 
contains innumerable quotations from Upanishads, and 
explains the most knotty points of Philosophy, with 


of Prabasi wrote an illustrated article on the Ajanta 
cave paintings 37 years ago in the very first number of 
Prabasi. Perhaps Mr. Ghosh does not know this. Sister 
Nivedita wrote more than one article on Ajanta m The 
Modem Review. Mr. Qhosh does not mention thew 
also. In the article on Akshay Kumar Mailra also in 


explains me aisu. w.. - — j n t ■ a 

admirable accuracy. The quotations from UpaniiAads this encyclopedia his contributions to Prabasi and me 
prove that Bhagavata Purana ia nothing but a recapiiula- Modem Review were not mentioned, 
tion of Vedanta, i.e., the Upanishads, although technicrily BAN&iYA SABDAKOSH : By Pandit Haricharm 
Bhagavat doctrine was refuted by Vedavyaw in hia Qf^yopoihyaya of Santiniketan. Price per number, 
Brahmasutras. The commentary was written by FandU monthly, eight antuv,. 

Wamana of Maharastra, who flourished in the 17tn ipiirnn which will be the biggest Bengali 

century of the Saka era, and who was celebrated ^ lus . complete, has been reviewed and praised 

profound scholastic learning and was posted of . . p § Kumar Chalterji and by the 

SnquesUonable devotion with rare spiritual p^«. >" Thas “evi«^^ 

This brilliant commentary of Vedastuti will be found ed^r sewrri umw. n^^^ 

very much useful to those who want to "“b® a ^ " remarkable achWi uent. It is noteworthy 

sltJ, » d», o. 

25-9 
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beifiK “ Devadatta. ' All university, college, high school 
and town public libraries should include this meritorious 
work in their collections. Nearly half the work has been 
published. The entire manuscript was complete long ago 
and IS being revised and re-wniten part by part. 

PRANTIK, OR BORDERLAND POEMS : By 
Rabindranath Tagore. V isva-bharati Bookshop, 210, Corn- 
wallis Street, Ccdcutta. Price eight annas. 

Except a f(‘W all the poems in this little book were 
writtrm iiy the poet after his recent serious illness. The 
last two were written on the 25th December, 1937. The 
last but one denounces predatory imperialism, such as 
is in evidence in the Sino-Japanese War, in words of 
prophetic indignation. 

VLSVA-PARICHAYA, or AN INTRODUCTION TO 
THE UNIVERSE : By Rabindranath Tagore. Second 
Edition. V isva-bharati Bookshop, 210, Cornwallis Street, 
Calcutta. Price one rupee. 

We noticed this book, meant for boys and girls, when 
it was first published. That a second edition of a 
scientific work should be required in less than four 
months, is something new in Bengal. The excellence of 
the book perhaps supplies the explanation, and perhaps 
also the fact that it has been written by a great poet. 
In the present edition the author has subjected it to 
thoioiigh revision, 'though written for juvenile readers, 
old readers like us learn from it many things which we 
did not know before. D. 

SRI NIMBARKACHARYA 0 TANHAR DHARMA- 
MAT : By Pulin Bihari Bhattacharya, M.A. To he had 
of the author : Village Mahasahasra, P. O. Rajnagar, 
District Sylh % Assam : Pp. 149. Price Rs. 1/8/- 

This IS a Lttle unpretentious work on Nirabarka the 
famous Vaishnava teacher and his doctrines, i*nd 
incidentally it discusses a number of matters connected 
with Vaishnavism and the various Vaishnava sects and 
schools. It is a well-written book, although with an 
orthodox view-point. History and chronology are not 
its strong points as a number of mistakes of omission 
and commission would show; nor is the aulhoi’s attitude 
that of the scicn’ific student of history. Nevertheless, 
the average reader will find the book an useful 
introduction to the subject, and will obtain from it a 
clear expose of the philosophy of the sect. 

SuNiTi Kumar Chatterji 

TELUGU 

MAHABHARATA KAURAVARANGAM : By Umar 
Ahsha, M. L. A. {Central), President, Vignana Vidya 
Peetam, Piihapur. Pp. 115. Price Re. 1/. 

A drama in seven -arts. The subject of the work 
needs no introduction. Throughout the pages of the work, 
Mr. Alisha influences the reader and enlists his sympathy 
for Duryodhan. Tlie treatment of the subject at the hands 
of this well-known Telugu Poet is commendable. 

R. S. Bhahadwaj 

GUJARATI 

VASUNDHARA NAN VAHALAN DAVI^N : By 
fhaverchand Meghani. Printed at the Swadhen Pric- 
ing Press, Ranpur. Cloth bound. Pp. 256. Price 
Re. 1-84) (1937). 

This story, a realistic one, is a vivid representation 
of the life led by a certain class of society in Kathiawad; 
viz., the class between the middle and the lower one. 
The tatoo woman Tejudi, the boy ivith a lip cut — a 
helping hand to the wandering Madari — the man who 
goes about with a monkey, and a Itear, and gives 


street entertainments, and the blind, motherless child of 
four, form a trinity round which the story revolves. In 
homely language, studded with words and expressions 
of Kathiawad's dialect — ^in the nature of a handicap to 
a reader of Gujarat. Mr. Meghani has successfully at- 
tempted to breathe life into them, and we feel as if we 
were eye witnesses of the j'oy and the sorrow being fdt 
by them as incident after incident is narrated by the 
writer. 

BUDDHA CHARIT : By Dharmanand KosambL 
Printed at the Utkrighta Printing Press, Ahmedabad. 
Thick Cover Board. Pp. 360. Price Re. 1-4 (1937). 

When Acharya Dharmanand Kosambi writes any 
thing on the life and Limes of Gautama Buddha, it is a 
guarantee of the fact that the reader gets everything that 
is genuine and based on authority. This interesting 
volume is the best life of Buddha till now to be had 
in Gujarati. Its charai^Lensiic feature is that it tells 
the tiuth even at the risk of offending religious feelings 
and pet theories of people; for instance, the author shows 
conclusively that Buddha did not -inculcate Ahimsa, non- 
killing of cattle for food, in the sense understood at 
present. What he preached was a prohibition of the 
sacrifice of cattle, robbed from poor people by the rich 
man who performed a sacrifice (yajna). He also shows 
that in those limes Jain Shramanas partook of flesh food, 
and that the revolt against it came later. The story is 
told in a very engaging way and an excellent index at 
the end considerably helps the reader. 

SHERATHA NT ARTIIIK TAPAS : By Vithaldas 
M. Kothan and Jhawerhhai P. Patel. Printed at the 
Aditya Printing Press, Ahmedabad. Pp. 45. Paper Cover. 
Price annas four. (1937). 

A typical small village in North Gujarat was 
selected for Economic Survey of its industries and the 
mode of life of its inhabitants. The result is a valuable 
pamphlet which notices the difficulties of the workers 
in this line, even in those days, due to the mistrust, 
in consequence of the ignorance and illiteracy of the 
villagers. It is a very useful record of facts and 
interesting from several points of view. 

K. M. J. 

THE STRIBODH SPECIAL, edited by Mrs. Maniben 
Nanubhai Desai. 

It is a handsome special number of a Gujarati 
monthly, Stribvdh, which has rendered during its long 
career of 82 years yeomen’s services to the cause of 
womanhood. The special feature that attracts our notice 
in this publication is that its contributors are all ladies 
and that it has been edited also by a lady. 

The subjects discussed cover a wide range, social, 
political and literary, and the contributors are some of 
the most eminent social and political workers of India, 
amongst them being women of renown like Mrs. Uma 
Nehru, Hon. Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit, Mrs. Rameshwari 
Nehru, Dr. Mrs. Muthulakshmi Reddy, Mrs. Dharamshila 
Lai, Bar-at-Law, Mrs. Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya, 
Mrs. Hansa Mehta, Mrs. Lilawatti Munshi and others. 
Their thoughtful articles all invite attention and are 
worth a perusal. Mrs. Mani Desai in an illuminating 
article discusses the relationship of Russian Women with 
Family and dispels the false notion that the new order 
of things in that land without unemployment has 
shattered the family life and has made its women 
mispiable. The number contains some entertaining short 
stories, loo, amongst which “ Poor Express,** 
“ Prayashch'tta,” “Parajaya” and " Madagantha ” deserve 
special mention. 

R. K. 



THE JUBILEE SESSION OF THE INDIAN 
SCIENCE CONGRESS 


Anthropology Section 

The proceedings of the Anthropology section 
began in the Ashutosh Building on January 4, 
under the presidency of Dr. B. S. Guha. The 
session was unique as besides the leading anthro- 
pologists of this country, a large number of 
distinguished members of the foreign delegation, 
such as Profs. H. J. Fleure, F.RS., R. A. Fisher, 
F.R S., R. Ruggles Gates, F.R.S., H. Peake, 
(Ex-President of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, Great Britain), F. W. Thomas, 
Frhr von Eickstedt and H. Ilolosworth, was 
present. Dr. Mrs. E. W. Macfarlane, Research 
Associate of the University of Michigan and 
Drs. M. B. Emenau and D. G Mandelbaum of 
the Yale University, who are carrying on anthro- 
pological investigations in this country also took 
part in the meetings. Besides the reading of 
papers, there were three sectional discussions on 
“ Blood Grouping and Racial Classification,” 
The Importance of Anthropological Studies 
for India ” and A Programme of Archseological 
Excavations for India.” 

The papers read, dealt with both the gene- 
ral questions of the scope and functions of 
anthropology, methods of racial analysis, blood 
group distributions and particular items of 
interest. 

Discussing the question of the proper scope 
of anthropology from the cultural standpoint, 
Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy of Ranchi 
pleaded for the study of the higher and spiritual 
side of Man and deplored in this connection the 
action of the National Institute of Sciences of 
India for including Anthropology under zoology, 
for the science of Man was concerned not only 
with his zoological history, but should also study 
the outward manifestations of the Eternal 
Spirit which resides in man and lifts him above 
other animals. Frhr von Eickstedt on the 
other hand, considered that as a scientific 
discipline Anthropology could only deal with the 
biological study of Anthropos himself, and the 
modern idea of a holistic anthropology was the 
only logical and scientific conception of the 
subject. Prof. R. A. Fisher, Galton Professor 
of Eugenics of the London University, in a very 
suggestive paper on the functions of Physical 
Anthropology remarked that racial differences 
between two* somatic types were due to selective 


modifications in which a number of genetic and 
environmental factors operated and slowly 
affected the evolutionary processes. The best 
means of studying these differences would be in 
living persons rather than in skeletal remains, 
specially the homozygotic twins Prof. H. J. 
Fleure went more scarchingly into the question 
and said that almost every population received 
contribution from several in-drifts which did 
not com]>letiely blend. The persistence ol these 
diverse types side by side in a population is to 
be explained on Mendelian lines and the safest 
method m racial analysis is to study these 
bundling of physical characters in individuals 
and to see what arc the more general bundlings 
in particular populations. 

Among many interesting papers read on 
particular subjects that deserve special mention, 
are Dr. Mandelbaum's Investigations on Poly- 
andry in Kota Society”; Dr. M. B. Eracnau's 
“ Analysis of Kinship and Marriage Among the 
Coorgis”; Mr. K. P. Chattopadhya’s paper on 
“Indian Oil Presses”; Prof. N N. Sen Gupta^s 
“ Interpretation of Dancing as a Method of 
Inducing Ecstasy and Frenzy ” ; and Dr. P. C. 
Biswas’ “ Studies on the Heredity of Palmar 
Pattern ”. 

Keen interest was taken in the three discus- 
sions, the first of which on blood groupings and 
racial classification was opened by Dr. Mrs. 
Macfarlane. Dealing with her own researches 
and as well as those of Mr. S. Sarkar of the 
Bose Institute, among the lower section of the 
Bengali population, she showed the preponder- 
ance of B over A as an essential Indian condi- 
tion, to which Hirzfeld was the first to draw 
attention. In collecting the data the technique 
must first of all be well mastered and each caste 
and tribe be separately tested. Future investi- 
gations carried on in this way may be expected 
to throw light on the origin of the mutation to 
B. 

Prof. R. Ruggles Gates remarked that blood 
groups were definite units and as their method 
of inheritance was known, they have an 
advantage over other phvsical characters in 
racial classification whicli lould be interpreted 
in terms of isolation, iiugration and racial 
crossings. It is important that future blood 
group teats be combined with anthropometrio 
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studies, and in this connection attention was 
drawn to the close correspondence of the blood 
group tests carried on by Dr. Macfarlane with 
the Anthropometric studies of Dr. B. S. Guha. 

The discussion on the importance of Anthro- 
pological studies for India was openetl by 
Rai Sarat Chandra Roy Bahadur and Prof. H. J. 
Fleure, H. Peake, Frhr von Eickstedt and 
Mr. K. P. Chattopadhaya took part in it. As 
a result of the discussions a resolution was 
moved by Prof. H. J. Flcurc : 

“ that in view of the urgent necessity of Anthropological 
studies in India it is essential that the llmversities should 
make adequate provisions fur the teaching of and re- 
search in that subject. That in order to promote such 
work the Central Government (be requested to give an 
independent status to Anthropology as a department of 
research.** 

The resolution was supported by Prof. Frhr 
von Eickstedt and carried unanimously. 

The discussion on a programme of archseo- 
logical excavations in India was opened by 
Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, Director General 
of Archaeology. Mr. N. G. Majumdar, Profs. 
H. J. Fleure and Peake participated in the 
discussion. Prof. F. W. Thomas suggested that, 

for the proper research in Archaeology it is necessary 
to have a Central Institute of Archaeology and Anthropology 
in India on the line of such institutions of Europe and 
America as problems of prehistoric Archaeology and 
Antiiropolngy are largely interdependent and common 
and should be studied together. 

The Presidential Address of Dr. B. S. Guha 
was on The Racial Composition of the 
Hindiikush Tribes,” among whom he curried on 
Anthropological investigations as a member of 
the Scientific Expedition sent by the Govern- 
ment of India in 1929. 

The Racial Composition of the 

IllNDUKUsH TrIUES 

{Prcsidintial Address of Dr, B, S, Guha) 

“The region south of the Hindukush and 
Karukoriim mountains occupied a strategic 
position iti the racial geogi^aphy of India, for in 
these dilficult, high mountainous valleys wxre 
still sheltered some of the remnants of the 
northern steppe folks who invaded India in the 
second millennium B. C 

Linguistically the tribes living in this area 
could be classified under two heads, namely, 
Dardic and Burushaski, with KaflSri occupying 
an intermediate position between Iranian and 
Indian. Burushaski w'as unrelated to any 
known language, but Morgenstieme^s investiga- 
tions had shown the essentially Indian character 
of the Dardic and even the Kaffiri languages. 

The earliest investigations on the somatic 
characters of these interesting tribes were ^ose 


of Ujfalvy, followed by Stein, Dainclli and the 
author himself, who, as a member of the 
scientific expedition sent by the Government of 
India visited Kafiiristan and Chitral m 1929. 

From a careful consideration of physical 
characters, it appeared that the basic racial type 
in the entire region was a short, dark dolichoce- 
phalic strain with jiromment long nose, often 
a(iuiline, which might be regarded as a variant 
of Eugen Fischer^s Oriental race and the most 
characteristic type of the region. 

Besides this principal type they had the 
southern extension of a broad-1 leaded race 
closely allied to what was known as the Dinaric 
Race of Eastern Europe. In its strongest 
form it was found among the Khos of the 
Chitral valley and the Burushos of Hunza Nagir, 
though it occurred throughout the Dardic tribes 
in varying degrees. 

The skin colour in this race was prevailingly 
of a rosy white tint but the eyes were more 
often hazel and green, and the colour of the 
hair was brown. 

The third main racial strain was a tall 
dolichocephalic type with long and straight nose. 
It formed a very important layer among the 
Kaffir and the upper stratum of the Burusho 
and the Dadric tribes. The distribution of the 
cephalic index in this type followed the same 
trend as found by Ariens Kappers in the races 
of the Aral-Caspian regions and very similar 
to that w’hich formed the dominant element in 
the North European population, with whom its 
chief distinction lay in the integumentary 
colours 

Whereas in Sweden the blond type re- 
presented 49 per cent of the population, among 
the Kaffirs it did not exceed 15 per cent 
Blondncss, as was w^ell known, was due to a 
deficiency mutation which suppressed the 
appearance of pigment It is certain that this 
deficiency mutation had occurred in this and at 
least in another, namely, the East-Baltic race, 
at some time or other. It was probable that 
the mutations for skin, eye and hair colours had 
taken place separately In the Baltic tribes the 
high rate of the deficiency mutation might 
probably account for the larger percentage of 
the blond as compared to the Hindukush tribes 
among whom the activators were perhaps 
dominant over suppression causing the general 
persistence of the more pigmented people. 

Lastly an intruding Mongoloid element 
must also be recognized which appeared to be 
responsible for the yellowish tint in the skin 
colour and broad flat nose found among many 
individuals. 

The proportions of these strains varied in 
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different parts. The Dinaric and the proto- 
Nordic elements were stronger in the western 
valleys, whereas the basic Oriental and the 
Mongoloid elements were more conspicuous in 
the eastern valleys of the Upper Indus ” 

Tlie session concluded with a formal resolu- 
tion moved by Prof. H. J. Fleure, F. R. S., on 
behalf of the British Association, thanking 
Dr. B. S. Guha for the great work done by him 
in Indian Anthropology and for the very 
successful meeting of the Section. 

Geology Section 

The Geology Section proceedings began 
under the presidency of Professor D. N. Wadia, 
W'ith a discussion of some of the results obtained 
by the geologists of the Burmah Oil Company, 
an instance of the way in which important 
scientific information may be obtained in the 
course of researches directed towards an 
economic end. Other papers followed covering 
almost every branch of geology, but perhaps 
•the most interesting to the layman were those of 
several members of the Geological Survey of 
India which dealt with the structure and building 
of the Himalayas and showed how very youthful 
is this greatest of mountain ranges. D. N. 
Wadia, W. D. West and H. M. Lahiri brought 
forward evidence of the gradual creep of the 
older rocks of the mountain range over the 
newer rocks of the sub-Himalayan zone, and 
showed that the southward march of the; 
mountains still continues. A. L. Coulson told 
the section of the evidence for the last ice age 
in the Punjab and Kashmir. 

Dr. Krishnan^s account of the geological 
structure of Peninsular India called forth most 
interesting comments from the overseas geologists 
and led to an emphasis on the comparative 
instability of even the apparently most stable 
parts of the Peninsula. 

B. L. Rao and L. R. Rao from Mysore 
contributed papers on the ancient crystalline 
•complex of the Deccan, and C. Mahadevan gave 
an interesting account of the salt concentrates 
in the Archaean terrain of Hyderabad. Prof, 
Frederick Morris of Cambridge, Mass., spoke on 
the Gobi Desert, aided by a magnificent collec- 
tion of coloured lantern slides. Perhaps the 
most arresting photograph was the one showing 
a clutch of Dinosaur eggs laid in the sands of 
a hundred million years ago, buried by the 
wind-bome detritus and uncovered by the pick 
of the geologist. 

The Geology Section has taken part in 
several joint discussions with Botany, Agri- 


culture and Physics. Discussion dealing with 
questions of the interpretation of faults in the 
Himalayan region, and in this the evidence from 
the recent researches of the Geological Survey 
of India was discussed with the overseas 
geologists now visiting India. 

Throughout the meetings the geologists of 
India had been fortunate in receiving the most 
valuable suggestions and assistance from the 
visitors, particularly from Profs. Boswell and 
Gordon of I-iondon, Prof. Fcarnsides of Sheffield, 
Prof Read of Liveri)Ool, Prof Morris, and 
Dr. du Toit of Johannesburg, and from Sir Lewis 
Fernior, the former Director of the Geological 
Survey of India, wdiom the section were glad to 
welcome back to the Science Congress and to 
Calcutta. • 

Tlie Presidential Address by D. N. Wadia 
dealt with the “ Structure of the Himalaya and 
of the North Indian Foreland.” Geological 
work carried out during the last few years has 
throwm much light on the structure of Northern 
India, a region of extraordinary geotectonic 
interest, as much on account of the magnitude 
and intensity of the crustal deformations, 
involving the upwarp of the Himalayan chain 
and the formation at its foot of the deep parallel 
Indo-Gangetic depressions, as on account of the 
extreme youth of these world-transforming 
events. The region of Northern India resolves 
itself structurally into two broad belts, the 
folded chain of the Himalayas and the edge of 
the Indian peninsular mainland, that has acted 
as the resistant block and in the process sagged 
under +he strain of the folding of the northern 
ranges The structure of this foreland is reveal- 
ed in f(,ur principal units : (1) The Rajputana 

plateau (2) The Potwar trough. (3) The 
Gangetic trough, 1200 miles long and 200 miles 
wdde, mostly filled up by late Pleistocene 
alluviation. (4) The Assam plateau. 

In Kashmir the Himalayan system of earth- 
folds undergoes a deep loop-like bend round a 
pivotal point — a narrow promontory of the 
Punjab foreland hidden under the late Tertiary 
deposits. Four overthrusts have been noted in 
the Simla mountains, rejiresenting flat, re- 
cumbent folds. In the Garhwal area recent 
mapping has proved two superposed sheet-folds, 
comiiosed of the older rock- formations over- 
riding the newer rocks of tlie Outer Himalayas. 

Evidence of the extreme youth of Hima- 
layan orogeny has multiplied in recent years; 
investigations in the Pleistocene, glacial and 
fluviatile deposits of the Ka hmir valley suggest 
that between 5000-8000 ft. of uplift has taken 
place since the end of the Pliocene. A part of 
the address deals with the recently discovered 
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gravity anomalies, both positive and negative, 
in the Himalayan region, which cannot be 
explained on the hypothesis of isostasy. On the 
whole, compensation is in excess in the Central 
Himalayan ranges, while the outer Himalaya is 
an area of overload and undcr-corapensation. 

The arcuate form of the Himalayas, present- 
ing to the south three prominent, festoons, is 
best explained as the result of three crustal pegs 
arresting the free movement of the plastic folds 
pressing against the Indian liorst under pressures 
from the north. The Great Himalayan range, 
built mostly of granite or pre-Cambrian sedi- 
ments, from the Brahmaputra gorge to Nanga 
Parbat on the Indus, thus denotes the Himalayan 
protaxis, the axis of original upwarp of the 
Tethyan geosyncline At both its "ends it has 
undergone sharp southward deflections to 
accommodate itself to the shape of the foreland- 

Zoology Section 

The Zoology Section was presided over by 
Professor G. Matthai, Sc.D. (Cantab), of 
Lahore, who in his Presidential Address, 
delivered on the 7th January, 1938, dealt with 
“ Zoology and its Advancement in India.'^ The 
greater part of the address was devoted to coral 
formation and oceanography, subjects in which 
Dr. Matthai has been himself interested for a 
number of years, but in the latter part of the 
address attention was directed to the various 
centres of Zoological research in Indi.i and the 
work accomplished at each centre. 

The Sectional Meetings were well attended 
and practically all the leading Indian Zoologists 
from all over the country were present. From 
among the foreign delegates who attended the 
Sectional Meetings were Prof'^^sor L. F. de 
Beaufort of Am^^-terdam (Holland), Mrs de 
Beaufort; TJ.-Col. 11. B. Seymour Sewell, 
F.R.S., the late Director, Zoological Survey of 
India and the leader of the John Murray Expedi- 
tion, Cmrbiidge, Professor W. M. Tattersal of 
Cardiff (Wales), Mrs. Tattersal, Professor 
F. A E. Crew of Edinburgh (Scotland), 
Professor G. D. Hale Carpenter of Oxford, 
Professor P. A. Buxton of London, and others. 
Sfiidents and young workers were also present 
in appreciable numbers and presumaVdy derived 
considerable benefit from the papcis that were 
read and the discussions that were held on some 
very important subjects. 

Of the fiftv-two paper? put down for reading 
there was sufficient time only for a few of them 
to be properly presented to the meeting, while 
the rest, irrespective of their ment had to be 
guillotined. Though a great majority the 


papers were of the usual type containing descrip- 
tions of new species or detailed account of some' 
morphological features of an animal, there were 
a few exceptions that lent themselves to be 
discussed, but for want of time the discussions- 
had to be greatly restricted, which, in a great 
measure, vitiated the very object of such 
meetings. Special mention may here be made 
of the cinematograph picture of the Mud- 
Skippers shown by Professor B. K. Das of 
Hyderabad-Dcccan, in which the well-known 
mode of life of these air-breathing fishes was 
faithfully depicted and the whole film was very 
instru(‘tive for the students and foreign delegates. 
Dr. S. L. Horans thought-provoking paper 
regarding the probable mode of origin of aerial 
vision in fishes raised a storm of questions, but 
unfortunately no discussion could be held for 
lack of time. Special time had to be found to 
discuss Professor L. F. dc Beaufort^s views on 
the geographical distribution of the fresh water 
fishes of South-eastern Asia; which proved ta 
be most instructive though the other foreign 
delegates took part in discussions, they did not 
present any paper to the Section. 

Much great(^r importance was rightly 
attached to the discussions either held in the 
section itself or jointly with other sections. On 
the very first day, when the section met for the 
reading of papers, two hours were devoted to a 
consideration of Animal Ecology in Rclaiion to* 
India but the programme was so packed that 
the articles accepted for reading could only be 
dealt with and the discussion, which proved more 
fruitful, had to be deferred to the next day. It 
was fully realised by every one present that the 
study of animal ecology is of the greatest 
importance, both for pure and applied Zoology. 
The most significant feature of the discussion 
was the compliments paid by all the foreign 
delegates to the work hitherto done in India on 
animal ecology. Another discussion to which 
the section devoted a coujile of hours was on 
“ The Place of Systematics and Morphology in 
the Study of the Living Animal ” and here again 
the great value of the study of the living 
animals was brought to the forefront. A very 
fruitful afternoon was spent when this section 
jointly with the sections of Medical Research, 
Veterinary Research, Entomology and Agri- 
culture discussed the Relation of Zoology to 
Medicine, Veterinary Science and Agriculture 
Speaker after speaker stressed the great need 
of strengthening Zoological research in India, so 
as to check effectively the spread of animal- 
borne diseases and to increase the protien 
supply of the masses by increasing animal food, 
such as fish, poultry, etc. Sections of Zoology 
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And Entomology had a discussion on “ The 
Position of Entomology in the Indian Univer- 
sities Although there seemed to be a 
concensus of opinion regarding the desirability 
•of including Entomology and such other subjects 
■of allied biology in the curricula, there was 
practically no support for the proposition that 
A special department of Entomology with 
separate staff should be started by the Indian 
Universities. Zoologists also took part in 
•discussions, on the other subjects such as 
Genetics ” and “ River Physics.” 

Among matters of general interest discussed 
by tlie Section mention may be made of the 
•development of fishery in India and the 
advisability of continuing Entomology as a 
separate section The present deplorable condi- 
tion of Indian fishery was keenly felt by all 
members of the Section and Prof. W. M. 
Tattersal’s resolution requesting the Science 
C\mgress Associiition to approach the Govern- 
ment of India for the establishment of a Central 
Bureau of Fishery Research was carried unani- 
mously. Further a Committee of Indian Foreign 
delegates was formed to draw up concrete 
proposals for the consideration of the Govern- 
ment of India. As regards the second subject, 
it was felt that, as a first step towards separa- 
tion, in the future meetings of the Congress the 
Zoology Section should give a day or two for 
the consideration of Entomology papers, but 
tlial. the time had not yet come to separate 
Entomology, which after all was a branch of 
Zoology. 

Some of the delegates paid a visit to an 
estuarine area near Uttarbhag on the Piali 
Nadi, while some others saw the well-kept 
aviaries of Dr. Satya Churn Law 

The Sectional Committee unanimously 
nominated Professor C. R. Narayan Rao of 
Bangalore as the President of the Zoology 
Section for 1939 and Professor S. G. M. 
Ramanujam of Madras as the Recorder of the 
Section 

The general impression which the meetings 
have left on one's mind is the utter futility of 
doing too much within a short time. The 
programme of meetings and discussions, coupled 
with the afternoon parties and the night enter- 
tainments provided by the I^ocal Reception 
Committee, hardly left any time for private 
discussions by persons interested in the same 
type of investigations, and from this point of 
view this mammoth gathering of Indian Zoolo- 
gists should be regarded as a complete failure. 
Tt is hoped that the lesson learnt this year will 
bear fruits in the future years when efforts 
should be directed to make the fullest use of 


such meetings from a broadly scientific point of 
view. 

Section of Psychology 

The Section of Psychology which met under 
the presidency of Dr. G. Bose, head of the 
department of Psychology of the Calcutta 
University, was a great success. Besides a 
large body of psychologists from every part of 
India several eminent psychologists from abroad 
attended the section and read papers before it. 
The well knowm author of the Factor Theory, 
Prof. C. Spearman of London in his illuminating 
paper on the Examination of Intelligence 
discussed the importance of the “ General 
Factor ” ((t Factor) which enters, according to 
him, into all abilities and is the principal and 
most stable constituent of what is conceived as 
mtelligencc. Prof. Spearman analysed the 
personality into several factors and observed 
that i hough the list did not exhaust the whole 
personality the factors mentioned by him would 
go a long way toward making up our conception 
of intelligence. He further remarked that th(J 
intelligence of different races might be compared 
by sulijectmg these factors to measurement and 
defended the reliability and validity of such 
procedure. Dr. C. S. Myers, Principal of the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology in 
England, read a very interesting paper on 
Affective InfLuencei^ m Mental Fatigue in which 
he showed tliat the observed effects of prolonged 
mental activity are not so much due to fatigue 
as to the protective actions of affective mental 
processes, l^rolonged attention on any mental 
work replaces the feeling of interest by boredom 
and weariness which exercise an inhibitory 
function on attention. This on the one hand 
protects against true fatigue and on the other 
hand lower conscious resistance to various 
“ conflicting complex ”, thereby arousing feeling 
of iri'itation and anxiety and leading to dis- 
orderly mental and physical behaviour. Prof. 
C. G. Jung who had travelled all the way from 
Zurich unfortunately became ill on his arrival 
in Calcutta and could not attend the sectional 
meeting till the last day of the Congress. On 
that day lie delivered an illustrated lecture on 
the Concept of Collective Unconscious before the 
section of psychology. The learned professor 
in course of his lecture defined his concept of 
the collective unconscious, discussed what such 
a concept meant for psvchology and explained 
his method of proof by exa: nles and illustra- 
tions. Ho said that the cor.ctive unconscious 
was a part of the psyche which could be distin- 
guished from a personal subconscious by the 
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fact that it did not owe its existence to personal 
experience and consequently was not a personal 
acquisition. The contents of this unconscious 
owe its existence, according to Prof. Jung, 
exclusively to heredity. Referring to the charge 
that his concept of the unconscious is of 
speculative character and savours of mysticism 
he said that there was no more mysticism in hib 
concept of the unconscious than what might be 
discovered in the theory of instinct. He 
asserted that our fantasy, perception and think- 
ing were influenced by inborn and universally 
present principles of form and demonstrated 
some of these forms in support of his contention. 
Other oversea delegates who attended the sec- 
tion of psychology were Dr. E. Mapother, the 
famous psychiatrist of Maudsley Hospital, 
England, Dr. W. Jones of Leeds University and 
Baron von Velthein from Germany. They did 
not read any paper. Dr. Mapother took part 
in the discussion following Dr. G. Bose’s reading 
of a paper on The Paranoid Ego at a meeting 
of the Indian Psychoanalytical Society to which 
the delegates were invited. 

The subject for symposium of the section 
was ** Contributions of Abnormal Psychology to 
Normal Psychology ”. Dr. S. C. Mitra of 
Calcutta opened the discussion and aroused 
considerable interest amongst all present. Dr. 
Mitra remarked that psychoanalysis was the 
most comprehensive of all the prevailing schools 
of abnormal psychology and narrated the 
contributions made by psychoanalysis to 
psychology. He said that psychoanalysis had 
given us not only a better and more thorough 
explanation of each of the psychological pheno- 
mena traditionally treated in the text books 
but also of other normal psychical experiences 
usually neglected in them. In addition it bad 
supplied the psychologists with a method by 
following whi^h they would be able to reach the 
innermost core of a i)erson's psyche. Giving 
general outlines of the contributions of psycho- 
analysis to normal psychology Dr. Mitra 
observed in conclusion : 

“ ITie virtues of perfection and completeness for 
psychoanalysis are not claimed. But it can safely be 
said that psychoanalysis has not only enriched both in 
quality and in quantity every topic of normal psychology 
but enlivened the ivhnle science itself so that the latter 
pulsates now with the new vigour and boldly attacks 
the problems of life that only the other day it made it 
a point to evade.*' 

Dr. Ernest Jones, President of the 
International Psychoanalytical Association had 
sent an article as his contribution to the 
symposium and it was read out in his absence 
by Lt.-Col. Berkeley-Hill. In the discq.ssibn that 
followed various points were brought out by 


Prof. N, N. Sengupta, Lt.-Col. Berkeley-Hill^ 
Dr. T. Purusottam, Prof. H. D. Bhattacharyya, 
Lt.-Col. Dhunjibhoy, Mr. N. S. N. Sastry, 
Dr. Indra Sen, Mr. H. P. Maiti, Mr. S. P. 
Aranya, Mr. U. S. Ghcba, Mr. M. N. Banerji 
and Mr. Jugal Singh. After Dr. Mitra had 
replied the president, Dr, G. Bose, summed up 
the discussion. Dr. Bose informed that he had 
sent the original article of Dr. Mitra to Prof. 
Freud for his views. In his reply to Dr. Bose 
Prof. Freud wrote that he had very much 
appreciated the article of Dr. Mitra and that it 
was not possible for him (Freud) to add any- 
thing to what had been so clearly and with such 
definiteness put forward by Dr. Mitra. 

Some of the papers contributed by Indian 
scientists to the section of psychology this year 
were of high merit. As it should be, preference 
was given to the outsiders by the president and 
so many of the papers of the Calcutta laboratory 
reporting results of original experiments could 
not be read for want of time. Of the papers 
read and discussed mention may be made of 
the following. Mr. G. Pal who had performed 
a series of experiments on weight-lifting with a 
specially devised apparatus reported that in the 
determination of Differential Limen for lifted 
weight increasing continuously, he had found 
that values varied according as the rate of 
change in the standard weight differed. He 
offered an explanation for this in terms of 
attention and muscular adjustment. Mr. 
N. S. N, Sastry reported tliat he had carried 
out investigations on judgment of emotional 
expressions and emphasised the importance of 
situation element in the case of emotional 
expression. Dr. I. Latif traced the ^etiological 
factors in the onset of stammering from hia 
clinical studies and pointed out that the cause 
varied from individual to individual. Miss. R. 
Ghosh discussed the importance of handwriting 
as a school subject and referred to certain 
factors that would affect the writing ability of 
children. Prof. N. N. Sengupta classified* tisc 
conditions of psychic disorder in mystic life and 
said that the symptoms of disorder seemed to 
serve a certain definite purpose in the economy 
of mystic life as they broke up the old habit 
pattern and contact with the objects of the 
environment. Mr. M. N. Banerji discussed the 
principles of Hindu physiological psychology as 
given in the ancient Indian literature. Mr. 
H. P. Maiti dealt with the question of normality 
and abnormality and after reviewing the three 
cu^ent concepts of the normal — social, natural- 
istic and statistical — suggested a dynamic 
criterion. Mr. R. Haidar attempted- to prove 
the presence of Oedipus wish in Hindu Icona^ 
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His researches, he said, offered important 
■corroborative materials in support of Dr. G. 
Bose’s theory of the genesis and adjustment of 
the Oedipus wish. Mr. S. C. Laha presented a 
mew theory of the time sense. He showed that 
the sense of time depended on the capacity of 
the libido to attach itself to external objects. 
Mr. D. Gan^li read a joint paper (by G. Bose, 
Sailendra Krishna Law and D. Ganguli) on the 
Psychological Study of Language, reporting a 
series of interesting findings regarding the 
acquiring of abstract ideas by human minds, 
the syntax of language as reflecting racial 
■character and the peculiar behaviour of the ego 
in jirojecting its experiences into the outer 
world. 

Dr. G. Bose delivered his presidential 
.address on Ambivalence before a large gather- 
ing of distinguished people including many 
medical men. The subject- of his address was 
technical but Dr. Bose’s lucid manner of presen- 
tation helped the audience to grasp his main 
ideas and kept up their interest to the last. 

Dr. Bose’s conception of ambivalence is 
■original. Negativism in various spheres of 
action (i.e., doing exactly the opposite of what 
is demanded) by normal people and mental 
patients is explained by Bleuler by suggesting 
tliat ambivalence is a fundamental mental trait 
•of human beings. From his observation in 
various fields and analysis of numerous case- 
records Dr. Bose has come to the conclusion 
that ambivalence is not a fundamental trait 
of mental life but a derivative of some 
other psychical process. He points out that 
opposite types of behaviour under different 
situations or at different times are quite 
common among normal people and have 
never been sought to be explained by the 
theory of ambivalence. It is only when opposite 
tendencies are observed working simultaneously 
and affecting behaviour that some explanation 
like that of ambivalence becomes necossa^. 
In true ambivalence, says Dr. Bose, opposite 
tendencies are supposed to be present but one 
of the contending elements at any particular 
moment must necessarily be unconscious. Dr. 
Bose therefore defines ambivalence “ as a 
simultaneous working of opposite tendencies, 
■one of which remains unconscious 

Proving that opposition is not in action, nor 
in emotion, but in wish, Dr. Bose argues that 
the genesis of ambivalence is to be looked for 
in the mechanism of opposition of wishes and 
the process by which one of the contending 
pair becomes unconscious. From his analysis 
Dr. Bose has discovered that pairs of opposite 
wishes (active and passive) exist within the 
2a-io 


psyche and they are the most fundamental 
traits of human minds. According to his 
theory, 

“ these contradictory wishes inhibit each other and a state 
of equilibrium is maintained. Under certain conditions 
one of the pair becomes prominent and appears as a 
conscious wish with reference to a special object. As 
soon as this conscious element of the pair finds satisfac- 
tion its inhibiting force is removed and its opposite counter- 
part springs to consciousness as an urge for a reciprocal 
or retdiatory act directed against the object.” 

All the important papers contributed to the 
Section of Psychology together with the 
presidential address will bo published in a 
special issue of the Indian Journal of Psychology. 

Section op Mathematics and Physics 

The Section of Mathematics and Physics 
met on the 4th January' under the presidency of 
Dr. C. W. B. Normand, Director of Meteoro- 
logical department to the Government of India. 
The president most enthusiastically welcomed 
the delegates and especially our oversea friends 
for the trouble and sacrifice they made 
to attend the Silver Jubilee Session of the 
Congress. In view of the variety of subject in 
the papers to be read before the section, the 
president submitted a programme including 
titles and approximate times of lecture or of 
reading papers by oversea delegates. It was 
divided into different subjects and the papers 
should be read in the following order : 

(1) Atomic Physics, (2) Astrophysics, 

(3) Relativity and Geophysics, (4) Mathe- 
matics and Statistics, (5) The Structure of 
Matter, Spectroscopy and Molecular Physics, 

(0) Ionosphere, (7) General Physics. 

The first speaker was Dr. Aston, who 
spoke on Isotopic Weights by the Doublet 
Method.” In his lecture he explained that for 
the most reliable comparison of masses by 
mass-spectra, the particles concerned should be 
nearly equal when the lines they produced, were 
resolved by a mass-spectrograph of sufficient 
power, form a natural doublet. A typical 
example was the oxygen-methane doublet. Other 
examples were' also dealt with and in conclusion 
Dr. Aston showed that about 20 isotopic weights 
had already been determined by this doublet 
method with an accuracy approaching 1 part 
in 100,000. 

Robinson spoke on the values of Atomic 
Constants i.e., the values of the electron * 
charge (E) and the velocity of light (C), the 
Planck’s constant (H). He points out that 
though the values of E an ^ H were first measured 
by Millikan about a quarter of a century ago, 
recently investigators have begun to suspect . - 


... 
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accuracy of the accepted values of the atomic 
constants, especially that of E. They have 
remeasured the value of E and have pointed 
out the mistakes of the previous works. Since 
then the measurement of the atomic constants 
were seriously taken by other investigators and 
to our great surprise, none of them agreed with 
each other. Robinson humorously pointed out 
that in order that the physicists might be more 
respectable in the eyes of others, the values of 
the atomic constants should be remeasured and 
we should begin where we were, about 25 years 
ago. 

Taylor spoke of tlic rcdioactivity of 
Samarium. He gave an account of the experi- 
ments whicli he and liis collaborators had done 
in this connection, using the direct method of 
direct regislratic n of tracks in a photographic 
emulsion. lie took about 5000 expansion - 
chamber photographs and found about 50 
tracks which were due to the particles omitted 
by Samarium. 

Sir Arthur Eddington spoke on subatomic 
energy in the stars. This paptT was of a sort 
of speculative nature, in which he was interested 
for a long time. 

Dr. F. J. M. Stratton of Cambridge, first 
stated the normal course of development of the 
series of spectra shown by a Nova in the course 
of its bright outburst. He illustrated his 
lecture by showing some beautiful slides which 
he had taken at Cambridge. H(‘ found : At 
first the spectrum changes form an earlier (or 
hotter) to a later (or cooler type) and the 
absorption lines show a diminishing displace- 
ment while the bright bands narrow. Then a 
succession of absorption spectra generally with 
a larger displacement and successively of earlier 
type emerge and in turn fade away, two such 
spectra are commonly present together and 
occasionally three such spectra can be identified 
as simultaneously present. As many as eight 
or nine such spectra can be traced before the 
fading away of the continuous spectrum of star 
leaves behind a spectrum of isolatiod briglit 
bands. These pass from the A and B type 
corresponding to the white and blue stars, to the 
P type corresponding to the planetary nebulie 
and later to the O type corresponding to the 
AVolf-Rayet stars, the hottest known stars. 
Dr. Stratton then discussed various theories in 
eonnection with the nature of spectra. 

Sir Arthur Eddingtnn opened a discussion 
on the theory of scattering of protons by protons 
and though the paper was extremely technical, 
he deduced from scattering exjl^riraents that at 
very close encounters, the force between the 
two. protons became attractive instead of 


repulsive so that there was a “ well " of negative 
potential immediately surrounding a proton. It 
was also found that the existence of the “ poten- 
tial well ” was a necessary consequence of the 
tlicory and formulse for its extent and intensity 
obtained. 

In the corresponding problem of the encoun-' 
ter of two electrons one of the constant (A) is 
smaller in the ratio so that the “ potential 

well ” is much less important in comparison 
with the Coulomb potc'iitial. He further showed 
that this problem had a special interest as* 
furnishing a connecting link between extrfil 
nuclear and nuclear physics. 

Von Kate Saehar dealt v;ith hsi the 
measurement of the ratio of the bltt-gnetic. 
moments of Iridium isotopes from tne hyperfiiur' 
structure. He showed : IridiUm consists o^ 

two odd isotopes of mass number 191 and 193;, 
the latter being twice as abundant as the fonner. 
From the hyperfine level separations of the 
isotopes, the author concludes that the ratio, 
of the nuclear magnetic moments of Iridium i 
191 and 193 is —0-92. 

Kothari explained his recent theoretical » 
investigation on the pressure-ionisation in white 
dwarf stars and planets. His results are quite- 
interesting and he predicts that the stellar-' 
material in the interior of the white dwarf- 
stars should be almost fully ionised. He also* 
predicts the existence of a maximum radius 
for a cold body wliich is of about the same 
size as the planet Jupiter. There can. not bo- 
a cold body (planet or wliite dwwf) bigger 
(from the point of size) than Jiipitcr. His 
thettry show^s that Jupiter and Saturn have 
cores composed of metallic hydrogen. The 
terrestrial planets have cores of much heavier 
metal, possibly iron. 

Sulaiman ably but humbly submitted his 
new theory of the law of gravitation and the 
dual character of light. His paper is extremely 
mathematical but Sulaiman has ably put his 
theory and predicts a larger deflection of light 
particle from a star past the Sun than Einstien's? 
and he also gives a formula for the spectral 
sbiH of light from any part of the Sun. Though 
recent experiments during total eclipse have 
shown a larger deflection than Einstein's theory 
predicts still, according to Stratton, the result 
cannot be taken seriously as different observers ' 
has obtained different results. We are asked to 
wait for some years, as accurate value can 
only be obtained when wo have collected a . 
larger number of observations from various 
parts of the globe. 

At^ this stage, the only lady-delegate 
Mrs. Biva Mazumder wanted to read her paper r 
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icm the theory of absorption in ionised gas where 
.she showed a rather interesting method for 
•calcfulaling the opacity coefficient in the interior 
-of the stars, and for estimating the absorption 
■ coofficiGmt of liquid metals which were perhaps 
akin in some sense to dwarf stars. But the 
president could not afford time to accommodate 
her in the programme. 

Prof. Stratton then delivered a lengthy 
address on the “ Recent Eclipse Results.” He 
at first stresses the necessity of international 
co-oj:)eration in the study of the physical nature 
and conditions of those outer layers of the Sun s 
atmosphere which are accessible to instrumental 
•observation at short periods of an occasional 
'Solar eclipse. The programmes and the eclipse 
oiiinps of different expeditions are chosen so as 
to avoid undue overlajiping of common observa- 
tions at near-by stations and so as to secure 
where possible the repetition of the more 
important ohservalions at stations far apart 
from each other The problem for the observers 
are rich in variety such as structure of the 
corona, exact measurements of the total lumino- 
sity of the corona, polarisation of the conti- 
nuous spectrum of the corona, continuous 
spectrum of the corona, rotation of the corona, 
relative intensity and width of the lines in the 
corona, the transition from the absorption to 
till' emission spectrum of the ehromo-sphm‘, 
011(1 so on. Bui th(‘ most important observa- 
tions made with the deflection of a ray of light 
with its confirmation of Einstein's Generalised 
Theory of Relativity ” has been observed by 
British, American and German astronomers 
Jt IS only probable that there is a small deflec- 
tion in excess of that jiredieted by Einstein and 
if so, the cause of this excess has not yet been 
'Clf^arly understood Though it may be mention- 
ed here that Sulaiman's theory predicts this 
excess. 

Darwin gave a summary of the work done 
‘On the dielectric constants of solid bodies. He 
.points out how the older theory fails miserably 
when we come down to low temperatures. 
Darwin in his new theory based on wave- 
mechanics, shows that though wc can under- 
stand the observed values in a general way, we 
cannot as yet explain fully the behaviour of 
matter at very low temperature. Perhaps we 
have neglected some factors which are quite 
jiogligible at ordinary temperature, but comes 
into Tilay prominently at very low temperature. 

Nonnand showed a film on the formation 
<»f clouds and bursting of storms. Evidently 
the film was taken by German meteorologists, 
and there should have been some one to explain 
the parts of the films. That was the great 


defect for the show. The film showed clearly 
the formation of thunderstorms, the gathering 
of clouds, the bursting of rams, etc. 

The mathematical papers were of extremely 
technical character and the following gentlemen 
read their papers. C. W. Levi of Calcutta, 

M. R. Siddiqui of Hyderabad, A. N. Rao of 
Annanialinagar, R. N. Sen of Calcutta, 

N. Chaterjee and P. N. Das Gupta of Calcutta, 
S. Mitra and D. N. Sen of Patna, S. C. Dhar 
of Nagpur, A. N. Smgh of Lucknow, C. Racine 
of Triehinopoly, A. A. K. Ayyangar of Mysore 
and others 

These papers dealt with some solutions of 
problems of pure mathematics and from the sense 
of the delegates who were mostly physicists it 
was clearly evident that they did not appreciate 
the beauty of solutions and integrations I The 
small number of mathematicians did net feel 
quite happy in this section which was physicist 
in character. The mathematicians had to finish 
all the papers in less than two hours. It is 
high-time that the Science Congress Association 
should seriously consider whether a separate 
section in Mathematics would be more profitable 
to the mathematicians. 

S. Dutta described his recent experiments 
on the intensity fluctuations in the continuous 
absorption spectra of some gaseous molecules. 
The nature of binding of hydrogen halides was 
studied at various pressures and from the 
nature of the shift and intensity fluctuations on 
the long wave length limit of the continuous 
absorption spectra, some light w^as thrown on 
the subject. 

Ghosh read two very interesting and 
important papers on the band spectra of 
aluminium oxide and antimony oxide. The 
experiments were rather tedious and difficult and 
he thoroughly examined the vibrational analysis 
of aluminium oxide and he also reported 
of a new band system in the ultra-violei r gion 
for antimony oxide. 

Das and Ray read a very interesting paper 
on the allotropes of sulphur. Das showed that 
llie similarity and difTerence between the 
various modifications of sulphur, such as roll- 
sulphur, flower of sulphur, milk of sulphur, 
colloidal sulphur, plastic and hard(incd sulphur 
and white sulphur. Their investigations were 
carried out at temperatures ranging betweefl 
-183 -c to -130-c. Some peculiarly new pheno- 
mena were also reported. Sarkar read a paper 
on “Raman Effect” low temperatures on 
solid toluene and solid ethylene dicliloride. His 
experiments threw some light on the inter- 
molecular oscillations in polymerised groups in 
the substance. 
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A discussion on Ionosphere was opened by 
Prof. S. K. Mitra, where he gave a short 
account of the layers in the upper atmosphere. 

His own contribution towards the subject is 
well known and he has recently calculated the 
distribution of gases in the upper atmosphere. 
The upper limit is calculated after Epstin for 
two atmospheres one consisting of nitrogen and 
oxygen molecules and other of nitrogen molecule 
and oxygen atoms, taking into consideration the 
disturbing effect due to heating and cooling. 
The mixing of two gases extend up to heights 
of 500 k.m. and 350 k m. respectively. Calcula- 
tions are also made of the pressures and masses 
of the two constituents existing above different 
levels in the upper atmosphere. The values of 
botli of these are higher than those obtained by 
previous workers. 

Saha read a very interesting paper on 
Pannekock’s theory of the upper atmospheric 
ionization. After dealing with the various 
theories on the subject he suggested that a 
complete solution of the problem could not be 
obtained unless the spectra of Nitrogen and 
Oxygen molecules were thoroughly investigated 
in the far Schuman region. He, however, 
proposed a new theory on the subject but the 
difficulty in the solution of the mathematical 
exjiression was not yet overcome. However 
making certain plausible assumptions, he drew 
a vivid picture in the ionisation phenomena in 
the FI, F2 and E layers in the upper 
atmosphere. 

Prof. R. V. Southwell delivered a general 
discourse on the relaxation of constraints, and 
dealt with a general method of attack in the 
problems of mathematical physics. He ex- 
plained by chart.s and maps, the problem 
confronting an engineer in the construction of 
faky-scrapers, aiul calculated in a typical case, 
the forces acting on the different parts of Ihe 
building. His method was quite original and 
the limit of application of this method was also 
discussed in the modem engineering works. 

Henderson gave a very short discourse on 
“ Units He appealed to the members to 
adopt one single system for all theoretical and 
practical purposes. He humourously pointed 
out that the engineers all over the world 
adopted one system while the physicists another, 
^and when they talked together, they could 
*hardly follow each other even when they were 
dealing with the same problem. 

N. Ahmed gave an account of the works 
done in Bombay with his collaborators (a) on 
the variation in fibre strength and fibre weight 
per inch with the group length of fibres in 
Indian cotton, (b) on the effect of twist on tiie 


strength and length of cotton fibre (c) on the* 
clinging power of cotton in relation to its other 
physical properties and so on. 

A large number of papers (over 70 in- 
number) were taken as read for want of time. 

Presidential Address 

The Sources of Energy of Storms ” formed 
the subject-matter of the presidential address 
by Dr. C. W. B. Norinand. He first of all 
gave a short summary of works done before, to- 
investigate the cause of storms. The data were 
meagre but according to the president, the 
collection of data of the upper air intro- 
duced a gradual revolution in the study and 
practice of meteorology in India and also over 
the rest of the world. After dealing with the 
various causes of instability of energy in the 
atmosphere which caused the storms of all kinds 
such as cyclones, thunderstorms, dust-storms, 
etc., the president dealt at length on the contri- 
bution towards the problem by himself and his 
collaborators in the department. Naturally 
they followed Margules who was the pioneer inr 
the field and whose works were regarded as a 
standard in this direction. But the well-known 
examples of Margules involved very lengthy 
computations. The Indian meteorological 
department showed that approximate results 
sufficient for our practical purposes in forecast- 
ing the storm and its centre could be obtained by 
simple means of the adiabatic diagram, i.e., on 
a temperature entropy diagram. This method 
could be easily extended, according to the 
speaker, to examples of a much more general 
typo than those worked out by Margules. 
Examples, in which condensation of water 
vapour took place, could be computed graphi- 
cally jind it showed how great a factor the 
latent instability of water vapour might be in 
the development of kinetic energy. 

Section op Agriculture 

The scientific work of the section in the 
shape of reading of original papers and holding 
discussions on them was transacted in the 
following subsections for the purpose of dealing 
separately with different groups of papers sub- 
mitted to the section : General ; Plant Breed- 
ing and Genetics’^; Study of Crops and Crop- 
Products”; “Statistics and Plot Technique”; 
“Crop Enemies”; “Soils”; “Manures and 
Fertilisers ”. Altogether fifty-six papers were 
accepted for reading at the different subsections- 
of which thirty were actually read. The British^ 
Association Delegates who took active part im 
the discussions were Dr. Salaman, Dr. Crowther„ 
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Professor Comber and Dr. Ogg. Dr. Salaman 
read a very interesting paper on “ Plant 
Genetics ” with special reference to Potato 
Breeding. He emphasised the need of a careful 
selection of varieties for use as parents in 
plant breeding work as also for marketing 
purposes. 

' The section held discussions on the following 
topics jointly with other section and societies : 
'‘The Application of Statistics in Agriculture”; 
"Biological Control of Insects”; “The Species 
Concept in the Ijight of Cytology and Genetics ”; 
"River Physics in India”; "Colloids in Bio- 
logy ”, “ Medicine and Agriculture ”; " Relation 
I of Zoology to Medicine, Veterinary Science and 
Agriculture.” 

In his address as president of the section 
Rao Bahadur T. S Venkatraman deals with the 
p various aspects of the scientific w^ork that has 
been carried out during the past quarter of a 
- cenliiry at Coimbatore whicli has been respon- 
sible for converting India from a major sugar 
importing country to the present position where 
she IS looking out for possible export markets. 
In India, conditions for sugar-cane growth are 
extremely unfavourable. The growth period is 
very short and secondly, during its life cycle, 
the crop has to pass through extreme variations 
of climatic conditions from very high tempera- 
tures and severe drought in summer to 
comparatively low temperatures, including frost, 
towards harvest. These difficult conditions 
have been overcome at Coimbatore by the 
successful carrying out of a complicated 
tyj^ridization programme involving the use of 
“^various types of sugar-canes including certain 
f wild species. At Coimbatore it has been 
•possible also to cross a sugar-cane with other 
genera like Sorghum and even with an altogether 
different subfamily of grass, viz., the bamboo. 

The ofiBce-bcarers of the section were : 
^Premdent : Rao Bahadur T. S. Venkatraman, 
C.I.E., B.A., I.A.S., F.N.I., Imperial Sugarcane 
Expert, Coimbatore; Recorder : Dr, A, N. Puri, 
Ph.D., D.Sc., A.I.C., M.A., Punjab Irrigation 
Research Institute, Lahore; Sectional corres- 

pondent : Professor S. P. Agharkar, M.A., 
Ph.D., F.N.I., Ghosli Professor of Botany, 

University of Calcutta; Local Sectional Secre- 
tary : Mr. R. P. Mitra, M.Sc., Research 
Assistant, Imperial Council of Agricultural 

• Research, India. 

The following members of the British 

Association took active interest in the scientific 
deliberations of the section : Professor N. M 
Comber, D.Sc., A.R.C.S., F.I.C., Professor of 
Agricultural Chemistry and Head of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the University of Leeds; 


Dr. E. M. Crowther, D.Sc., Head of the* 
Department of Chemistry, Rothamsted Experi- 
mental Station, Harpenden; Professor J. 
Hendrick, B.Sc., Strathcona-Fondyce Professor 
of Agriculture, University of Aberdeen and 
Director of Studies and Research, North of' 
Scotland College of Agriculture; Dr. W. G. Ogg,. 
Ph.D., Director, Macaulay Institute of Soil 
Research, Aberdeen; Dr. R. N. Salaman, M.D., 
F.RS., Director Potato Virus Research Station, 
School of Agriculture, Cambridge; Dr. J. A. 
Venn, Litt.D . President of Queen’s College and' 
Lecturer in the History and Economics of 
Agriculture in the University of Cambridge. 

Section of Chemistry 

ni(‘ Section of Chemistry was enlivened’ 
this year by the presence of some distinguished 
foreign scientists, notably Sir Henry Tizard, 
Dr. F W. Aston, Prof. J. Lennard- Jones, Prof. 
J. L. Simonson and Prof. E. C. C. Baly. Recent 
trend in the Indian Science Congress has been 
more in the line of having symposia, in which 
many investigators can take part in the discus- 
sion of a common problem, than in reading 
individual pajiers, different from one another. 
Considerably more time was, therefore, devoted 
this year to discussions, some of which were 
held in co-operation with other Sections of the- 
Sch'nce Congress and witli the Indian Chemical 
Society. 

Prof S. S Bhatnagar of Lahore was the 
President of the Chemistry Section and Mr. H. 
Sassan, Dr B. C. Guha and Dr. A. C. Sircar 
WTre the Recorder, Sectional Correspondent and 
Local Sectional Secretary respectively. Prof. 
Bhainagar delivered his presidential address on 
"A Survey of Recent Advances in Magnetism 
Relating to Chemistry ”, which was a brilliant,, 
comprehensive and critical presentation of a 
subject, that may be called magneto-chemistry, 
to which Prof. Bhatnagar’s own school along 
with some other Indian investigators have made 
very notable contributions. This up-to-date 
survey is bound to be of great benefit to all 
workers throughout the world, who arc interest- 
ed in this highly interesting field of investigation. 

A discussion on “ Recent Advances in our 
Knowdedge of the Stnicture of Alkaloids ” was 
opened by Prof. J. N. Ray of Lahore, who dis- 
cussed recent methods for determining the 
chemical constitution of alkaloids with special 
reference to vasicine, on whi( . he and his colla- 
borators have worked extensively. Dr. S. 
Siddiqui of Delhi referred to his work on 
conessine, ajamaline and related alkaloids. 

Prof. J. £, Simonsen delivered an address 
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•dealing mainly with his researches on sesqui- 
terpene ketones, which was followed by a dis- 
'cussion in which Dr. P. C. Mitter, Dr. U. Basu 
and others took part 

A very illuminating address was delivered 
by Prof. J. Lennard-Jones, Professor of Theoreti- 
'Cal Chemistry at (jambridge University, on 
resonance in relation to molecular structure 
and on the application of wave-mechanics to 
the problem of vaUmey — a line of work on which 
hardly any work is now being carried out in 
India. 

Prof. E. C. C Baly of Liverpool University 
spoke on his prolongcil researches on the photo- 
chemical synthesis of sugar m viiro in the 
prcRcmce of inorganic catalysts, mainly nickel 
salts. Di. P Niyogi took part in the discussion, 
wliicli followed 

A symposium on Colloids in Biology, 
Medicine and Agriculture ” was opened by 
Prof .1 N Alukherjee, who stressed the import- 
ance of research in colloids in relation to Agri- 
eulture and Biology and referred to the 
researches on soil-colloids proceeding at the 
University of Calcutta and the application of 
the theory of double layer to this problem. 
Dr. V Subrahmanyan of Bangalore and others 
joined in the discussion 

A svmpo'sium on “ Chemistry in R(dation to 
Industrial Development in India ” was held 
vviili Sir Henrv Tizard, Rector of the Imperial 
Institute of Technology, London, in the chair. 
Dr. T. S Wheeler of Bombay nderred to the 
role that Chemistry plays in the development of 
national resources. Dr. B. C. Guha said that 
in this country the requisite contact between 
scientists on the one hand and industrialists on 
the other has been lacking ITe suggested that 
organizatini^p sliould be set up wliich would re- 
jiresent Univt rsity Science Departments, the 
Industries Departments of the Central and 
Provincial Governments and the industrial 
inti(‘rc'!ts like the Chambers of Commerce. 
Establishment of such contacts would help to 
infuse a greater sense of reality into the work 
of the TTniversity Science Departments and 
make them more resjionsive to industrial needs. 
Industrialists would, at the same time, realize 
what help seicnee is capable of rendering to 
industry. Dr. Guha also referred to the re- 
searches on the low t.emperature carbonization 
of coal going on in the Department of Applied 
Ohemistry, Calcutta TTniversity, The possibility 
of the production of things bke motor spirit 
from even second and third grade coals, which 
are practicallv 'wasted in India, was a problem 


of supreme national importance, particularly in 
India where natural petroleum resources are 
very limited. Dr. Guha also referred to the 
fermentative production of citric acid from 
molasses, which also had industrial possibilities. 
Dr II. K. Son stressed the need of the develop- 
ment of machine sense in students and the 
importanee of researches on the utilization of 
coal and jute. Dr. R. B. Forster, Dr. K. 
Venkataraman, Dr. K. G Naik, Dr. DunniclifE 
and oi.hers joined the discussion. Sir Henry 
Tizard, in summing up, said that it was desirable ' 
that the Science Congress itself should set up 
organizations to go into the questions raised ii|^ 
the symposium m greater detail, so that such 
organizations may liave authoritative opinion 
to give and may formulate the steps to be taken 
liy the Governments concerned. He said that 
the present Fuel Research Board of Great^ 
Britain was formed as a result of the findings 
of a Committee set up by the British Associa- 
tion. He observed that the present discussion 
servic'd as a pointer and could be taken as a 
basis for further development. 

A joint symposium on “ Recent Advances in- 
cur Knowledge of Molecular Structure from the 
riiysico-cliemieal Standpoint ” was held in co- 
operation with the Sections of Physics, Chemis- 
try and Mathematics with Prof. J. Lennard- 
.lones in the chair Dr. Rao, Dr. D. M. Bose, 
Dr K S. Krishnan and others joined the 
discussion. 

A number of papers dealing with practi- 
cally all branches of Chemistry were also 
lead, some of them of very considcraulc- 
importance. ^ 

A social feature was a luncheon organized^ 
l>y the Indian Chemical Society to meet some 
of the distinguished foreign delegates at which 
Dr. F. W Aston was the chief guest. They 
Avere received by Prof. J C. Ghosh, PresidcnJl 
and Prof. B. C. Guha, Secretary of the Society* 
Prof. J. C. Ghosh made a speech welcoming the 
guests and Dr. Aston made a suitable reply 
referring to India as a “land of contrasts 
Avhere primitive as well as highly scientific 
methods exist side by side. 

On the whole, the Chemistry Section was a 
sueeess affording as it did opportunities both for 
inlelloetual and social contact among the Indian 
and foreign chemists. 

We publish an account of the proceedings of some 
of the seel ions of the Indian Science Congress, hdd in 
JanuRTT, 1938, and hope to publish further accounts in 
the iK..t issue. — Ed. M. /?. 



THE FIRST INDIAN STATISTICAL CONFERENCE 

By an onlooker 


^iiiLE tlic Silver Jubilee Session of the Indian 
Sl'iencc Congress at Calcutta was drawing much 
attention of the general public, an important 
event, inz., the First Session of the Indian 
Statistical Conference, took plac(‘ in this city. 
Another brilliant feather to the cap of Calcutta 
was thus added 

^ In its old sense Statistics is an ancient 
Subject. The counting of (he people and the 
collection of information regarding the resources 
of the country had been in existence from the 
earliest times. The ancient Eg\’ptians, the 
►Babylonians and the Romans prepared and 
pres(‘i'yed records of the re‘=!ources of the Stale. 
* Tn India we have clear evidence that 
administrative statistics had reached a high 
stage of organization even before 300 B C. In 
the ArthasaRtra of Kautilya it is enjoined that 
^villages shall be brought under one or another 
of the following heads : 

Villages which are exempted from taxation; those 
that supply soldiers; those that pay their taxes in the 
form of grain, cattle, gold or raw material; and those 
that supply free labour and dairy produce in lieu of 
taxes. 

Among the duties of the Gopa — ^the village 
accountant, it is distinctly mentioned that 

‘"(by setting up boundaries to villages, by numbering plots 
^i£*igPbiind as cultivated, uncultivated, plains, wet lands, 
gardens, vegetable gardens, fences, forests, altars, temples 
j^f go(U, irrigation works, cremation grounds, feeding- 
koiises, places where water is freely supplied to travellers, 
places of pilgrimage, pasture grounds and roads, and 
thereby fixing the boundaries of various villages, of fields, 
of forests, and of roads, he shall register gifts, sales, 
charities, and remission of taxes regarding fields.*’ 
m “Also having numbered the houses as tax-paying or 
non-paying, he shall not only register the total number 
of inhabitants of all the four castes in each village, but 
also keep an account of the exact number of cultivators, 
cow-heads, merchants, artizans, labourers, slaves, and 
biped and quadruped animals, fixing at the same time 
the amount of gold, free labour, toll and fines that can 
be collected from it (each house).” 

The curious reader is referred to the transla- 
tion by R. Shamasastry of ArthasaRtra of 
Kautilya, Ch. XXXV, for such and further 
jdetails. 

In the classic period of Sanskrit culture 
there are numerous references to detailed statis- 
tics of various kinds in inscriptions as well as 
in technical treatises. 

In more recent times under the Muham- 


madan rulers of India, wc find descriptive 
statistics occui)yiiig a very important place. 
The best known compilation of this period is 
the Aln-i-Akbari, the great administrative' and 
statistical surv(*y of India under Emperor 
Akbar, which was comi')leied by his friend and 
minister Abul Fazl in 1596-97 A.D It contains 
a wealth of information regarding the Moghul^ 
Empire' 

“ faithfully and minutely recorded in ihcir smallest detail,, 
with ‘fuch an an ay of fads illustrative of its extent, 
Tcsoijiccs, condition, population, industry and wealth as 
the abiiiidant inatciial fioni official sources could furnish.” 

It is no wondtT that speaking of Abul Fazl, 
his translator II. S. Jarret remarks that, 

“ regarded as a statistician, no details from the revenues 
of a province to the cost of a pineapple, from the organi- 
zation of an army and the grades and duties of nobility 
to the shape of a candlestick and the price of 
currycomb, arc beyond his microscopic and patient 
investigation.” 

In Europe statistics had vague beginnings 
in the Middle Ages, but it became a serious 
subject of study with the growth and rise of 
the modern States in the 16th, 17th and 18th 
centuries. The growth of Economics gave it 
added importance; in fact, until recently, statis- 
tics continued to be almost exclusively associated 
w'iih economic studies. Slowly statistics cam& 
to be rcg'irded as the eyes and cars of the 
Government It could tell the Prince how 
many able-bodied men might be mobilized and 
how many would be needed for the essentials 
of civil life; how numerous or how wealthy are 
the house-owners whom he may tax to provide 
for his well-trained and well-equipped armies; 
and so on. This aspect of statistical informa- 
tion seein& to have been long neglected in 
England as well as in India. We should have 
to look to Italy for a centralized statistical 
service capable of informing and enlightening 
Mussolini wiih the latest and most accurate 
information and tendencies to which they are 
subject, so that T1 Duce is the best informed 
potentate in Europe. 

In India the official statistics are often in- 
accurate and misleading; and as one speaker at 
the Conference pointed out, for example, that : 

According to the Government Resolution reviewing the 
working of the municipalities in Bengal for 1930-31, there 
were ten Chainnen for the Panihati Municipality in a 
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single year, of whom 3 were nominated, and 7 dected, 
etc. etc.; that according to the Bengal Census of 1931 
there was not a single literate in English in the Kishore- 
ganj Municipality, although Kishoreganj is a Sub- 
Divisional town with its S. D. 0. and Deputy and Sub- 
Deputy Magistrates, Pleaders, Mukhtears, Head-masters, 
Chairman, Vice-Chaix man and including the Charge Super- 
intendent who wrote out the report for the town; that 
.according to the Diagram printed in the Bengal Public 
Health Report there were no small-pox deaths in Decern- 
ber-January, as if King Yama had taken a Cliristmas 
Holiday. 

The Calcuita Corporation Statistics are 
^equally full of similar errors. 

But in recent years important developments 
in the theory and application of statistical 
methods have taken place, which have far 
transcended its old objects In fact, the 
statistical studies have, at the present time, 
bifurcated into two almost distinct branches, 
•one chiefly descriptive and enuineratiye (gene- 
rally connected with administration and 
economics) , and the other primarily analytical, 
which is as much a branch of positive science 
as applied mathematics or physics. 

In descriptive statistics we are usually 
satisfied with the total or average number or 
quantity of any particular entity for the group 
as a whole. Such knowledge of the total or 
average is adequate for many purposes of 
commerce and trade and for administrative 
purposes. But for other purposes the average 
may not be adequate. Insurance offers a 
classical example Fifty persons of age 35 and 
fifty persons of age 45 will have an average age 
of 40. Fifty persons of age 20 and fifty 
persons of age 60 will also have the same 
average age of 40. But the insurance proposi- 
tions are, however, entirely different. No 
insurance company will insure the latter group 
for the same premium as the fonner group It 
is the distribution of age within the group which 
is important in this connection. 

In analytical statistics the emphasis is on 
the study of variation. The fundamental 
importance of the study of variation arises, 
however, from the fact that complete enumera- 
tion is almost always impossible in practice; 
and statistical estimates have to be based on 
samples. The information obtained from such 
samples is bound to be incomplete* and uncertain 
to the extent of its smallness; and it. is the 
object of statistical analysis to give us reliable 
estim.ate8 for the whole, together with the 
probable margin of error associated with such 
estimates. Given the range of variation of a 
particular estimate, we can obviously decide 
upon our actual procedure with much greater 
confidence and less chance of failure ip the long 
run than without it. It is this practical aspect 


which has made the modern statistical method 
indispensable for the analysis of data in the 
mass, and has given it its immense importance 
in agricultural, biological, educational, industrial, 
medical and meteorological investigations of all 
kinds. How far the percentage of success in 
past experience can be made the basis of fore- 
casting future expectation is the fundamental 
problem of statistics. It is by the use of just 
these methods that the development of long- 
range forecasting of the monsoon has become 
possible in India. 

Nature and Nurture, which is the stronger? 
The question is much more easily asked tlian 
answered. Expeiiments with seedlings and 
guinea pigs have provided an answer; — ^rather 
a cpialified answer. Does the same answer hold 
good for Man? The science of statistics has 
furnished the answer. It has shown that the 
correlation between the parents and offspring is 
about for a large number of both physical 
and mental characters, le., of the two heredity 
(nature) is the more important factor. It has 
been observed that as a matter of fact there is 
a close relation between mental defectiveness in 
children and extreme alcoholism in adults. 
Whom to segregate, the adult alcoholists or the 
mentally defective children? Statistical analysis 
has furnished the answer — the mentally defec- 
tive tended to become extreme alcoholists, and 
so the remedy is the segregation of the mentally 
defective Modern statistical analysis can be 
used for a variety of purposes; from calculating 
(he average duration of the reign of sovereigns 
and average length of a generation in recon- 
structing historical or Puranic chronology; from 
the duration of pregnancy in calculating the slid' 
of litters in bitches, from the variation in the 
wear and tear of coins in calculating their age, 
to how fast a species can spread in an unoccu- 
pied area; to how far special defects are 
inherited in Man; to the chances of death at 
various ages. 

In its mathematical aspect statistics can be 
and has been usefully employed in organising 
re.scarcb, and conducting agricultural experi- 
ments. Prof. R. A. Fisher, the President of the 
Conference, has revolutionised agricultural 
research in England by his statistical methods, 
and obtained quick and reliable results from the 
Rothamstead Experimental Station. 

Here in India the importance of statistics 
and statistical research are realised by few. 
Sir Brojendra Nath Seal did some work in 
connection with the analysis of marks obtained 
by students at the various examinations of the 
Calcutta University in 1914-1916; but he left 
the field early. The reorganization of Agricul- 
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The question of organising an Indian 
Statistical Conference was in tiie mind of the 
statistical workers for some time. In September, 
1931, Prof. Mahalanobis had discussed this 
question with Dr. (afterwards Sir) D. B. Meek, 
then Director-General of Commercial Intelli- 
gence and Statistics, who strongly supported 
we idea. The Hon’ble Sir James Qrigg, Finance 
Member to the Government of India, supported 
the idea. Dr. John Matthai, the new Director- 
General of Commercial Intelligence and Statis- 
tics, suggested that the first Conference might 
be held in 1936. The Indian Statistical Insti- 
tute took up the idea; and circularised it among 
the different universities and other learned 
bodies. The general opinion was in favour of 
organising a Statistical Conference. The volume 
of statistical work has increased rapidly in 
recent years in India; and in case a Statistical 
Conference is started it was expected there will 
be no dearth of papers and the standard will be 
as high as that of papers presented before the 
Indian Science Congress or the Indian Economic 
Conference. 

The Indian Statistical Conference will not 
only give opportunities for the presentation and 
discussion of scientific and technical papers, 
and of methods of standardisation and improve- 
ment in the collection of primary statistics, but 
will also be useful in other ways. People from 
different parts of India, different Provinces and 
states, both official and non-official, will be 
brought together in such a Conference, which 
will enable personal contacts being established 
between statistical workers in different parts of 
the country. In the present unorganized condi- 
tion of statistical studies in India, there is 
scarcely any stimulus to research outside 2 or 
3 big centres; and Annual or Biennial Confer- 
ence w'as expected to give encouragement to 
workers in isolated centres by bringing them in 
touch with other workers. A Confcrcnc.e will 
also help in focussing public attention on the 
scope and importance of statistics; in securing 
grant from Government Departments and public 
bodies; and also in opening channels for the 
support of statistical studies and research. 

The idea was strongly supported by the 
Calcutta University, which agreed to invite the 
President of the Conference to give a course of 
lectures. Advantage was also taken of the 
celebration of the Silver Jubilee of the Indian 
Science Congress in Calcutta; and Calcutta was 
selected as the venue of the First Statistical 
Conference in India. 

As Sj. Syamaprwad Mooketfeci id wtlomniae 
ths delegaiM said ; ” 


FOR FEBRUARY/^ 

“The reaponubihty of convenfaig the pnoent Cofr 
feienoe rests with the lodUn Statistical Ina^te, wUeb 
has its headquarters in this city. In spite of Unuted 
resources, the Institute has succeeded in establishing a 
proud record of work daring ita short period of exist- 
ence ; it -has given ample evidence of viUuity and_ organi- 
zation, for which thanks are due to the devotion and 
enthusiasm of the scholars and workers associated with it. 
1 cannot but pubb’cly acknowledge the remarkable 
and earnestness brought to bear upon its affair by its 
Founder-becietary, Prof. Prasanta Chandra Mahalanobis.” 

This sentiment was cclioed by His Excel- 
lency the Chancellor of the University, when he 
said that the Statistical Laboratory has reached 
its present stage of development under the able 
guidance of Prof. Mahalanobis; and re-echoed 
by Prof. R. A. Fisher in his Presidential Address 
that he looks with cveiy confidence that the 
statistical work will be earned forward with 
the intellectual integrity that such a task 
recjuires by the brilliant school of workers that 
Prof. Mahalanobis has gathered round him in 
this University. 

The Conference was a great success. It 
was attended by, besides the delegates to the 
Statistical C'onference, ilie almost entire Science 
(bngress It was fortunate in having Prof. 
Fisher as its General President. Tlie Vice- 
Chancellor observed : 

** We are fortunate in having as the President of 
the first session of the Conference a scholar of the 
eminence of Professor Ronald Fisher, the second to adorn 
the most important chair in Stat' sties in the whole world, 
the first occupant having been Karl Pearson himself.” 

The Mathematical Section was presided 
over by Prof. Fisher himself; the Medical and 
Public Health Section was presided over by no 
less a person than Col. Russell, the Public 
Health Commissioner with the Government of 
India ; and the Economic Section by the Hon*blc 
Mr. Nalini Ran j an Sarker, at present the 
Finance Member of the Government of Bengal. 
The Conference elicited as many as fourty 
papers from different parts of India; from 
Prof. Madhava of Mysore University to 
Mr. Srivastava of Cawnpore; from Prof. 
Maclean of Bombay to Mr. Guha Thakurta of 
Delhi; and from subjects as abstruse as the 
hyper-space geometry of Mr. Raj Chandra Bose 
to the funny mistakes in the official publications 
by Mr. .Tatindra Mohan Datta. The mere 
number exceed or nearly equalled the number 
of papers read in 5 or 6 sections of the Jubilee 
Session of the Science Congress. More than all 
these it had induced a feeling of brotherhood 
fi^ong the statistical workers in the different 
Mds and has led to exchange of many valuable 
ideas. 



COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


*‘Prof. Dhirendra-Nath Sen on the 
‘Royal Veto’.” 

I have read with pleasure Dr. Sen’s admirable 
exposition of the constitutional implications of the Royal 
veto, and 1 am glad to find that unlike Prof. Dhar he 
has duly stressed tAe latest constitutional developments. 
In one place he has, howevei, been misled by Prof. 
Dhar’s unduly exaggerated attention to my use of the 
oibviously popular expression ** after a year** in course 
of my criticisms, and has, probably to show fur once 
his sympathy foi Prof. Dhar, has assumed **an error^*^ 
where really speaking no error had been committed ! 
If he reads my article again, he will find that in the 
course of ..ihe article while explaining the constitution 
I have duly and mf>re than once referred to “ within 


]2 months^* and have myself cited Sections 77 and 82 
which Dr, Sen has needlessly quoted. It was oidy 
when making a general reflection that I intentionally 
used the expression “a year” for “within 12 months,*' 
because after all “ within twelve months ’* legally 
comprehends almost the last hour of the twelvth month, 
and IS therefore, popularly speaking, tantamount to a' 
year. As for certain other points raised by him in the 
course of his article Dr. Sen will himself i^mit that 
there may be scope for difference of opinion. Even 
reputed jurists are not unanimous in their interpretation 
of constitutional provisions. Any pompous attempt to 
dogmatiSe in such matters is bound to appear ridtculoua 
to a sober student of constitutional history, 

Nandalal Chatterji, M.A., ph.D. 




INDIAN WOMANHOOD 


Miss E. K. Janaki Atbcj^, Kjl;, 0^., 
•^tjgarcBQc Geneticist, Impenal Sugiunsaoe Breed- 
' Coimbatore. She acted as Uio 
of the Cytology and Genetics section 
" ithe Silence Congress. 
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of the Renaissance turned out madonnas and form which never tallies with the mode' ot 
saints not out of a pre*raphaelite weakness for vision and concept of beautiful form of anotii^ 
the sentimental and the far off but because the age. The moral sought to be drawn from this 
monasteries and churches were always cotnmis- principle of art history in the case of the modem 
sioning these subjects from practical considera- Indian school must be obvious to the reader, 
tkms. The fact of the matter is the painter As in the case of inspiration, so in the sphere of 
has to take the subject given him by the world execution the modern Indian school has been in 
in which he lives. He has no choice over it. the habit of playing the sedulous ape to the 

style of by-gone ages, pre-eminently Rajput 
and Ajanta, and at times Japanese and Chinese 
and Muhammadan, with fatal results on its 
own vitality. If, as Heinrich Woelfflin says, 
style in painting is primarily expression, exj^res- 
sion of the temper of an age and a nation as 
well as expression of the individual tempera- 
ment, modern India has not yet discovered and 
evolved a style of its own. To leave aside 
exceptions which prove the rule, the paintings 
which have been turned out in recent years in 
India embody neither the vision nor the aesthe- 
tic individuality of the age in which we live. 
IVrhaps in fairness to the new school it should 
be said that art tradition had sunk too low at 
the end of the nineteenth century for it to regain 
the heights expected from great art. It has 
also to lie admitted that in art as in life imita- 
tion precedes independent creation. Still when 
all has been said and done the fact remains that 
the modern Indian school is not growing at the 
jiace it should. After the first burst of dis- 
covery, experimentation, creation, and achieve- 
ment under the lend of Abanindranath Tagore 
and Nandalal Bose a singular sterility seems to 
hav(‘ set in. The school seems to have settled 
down to a preconceived notion of Indianness iji 
content and form. Tliis prolonged nonage, not 
iintinged with a suspicion of unnatural infanti- 
lism, has certainly been a source of serious 
misgiving 1o many lovers of the new Indian 
school. 

Pastiche, (‘onscious archaism, and senti- 
mentality are the three marks of decadenee in 
Ppk the thing wliicli is his very own is his art. If the modern Indian school of painting 
^ision. It depends on the painter’s genius alone is to be a robust gro^\’th, if it is to take root in 
Whether his picture will be banal or have the our life, its exponents must be prepared to 
ligjht that never was on land and sea revise its basic ideology. Translated into 

The technkia) and formal side of jiamting concrete suggestion, this would mean the rejec- 
nihy now be eonkidered. It has long been a tion of a large proportion of the themes now in 
Uldot question among arl critics and historians vogue in the school, a recasting of its technique, 
m art whether one age can paint jusi; like and greater contact with actuality, not neces- 
“ ijsr, .^or, to put the question in a concrete sarily in the sense that modem Indian art ia to 
I • "Whetfaer Rembrandt could paint like be realistic or purely representational, but that 
angelo or w^hether Impressionists could it should have greater directness of inspirationV 
. it masters qf the Quattrocento. 

And almost .unanimous answer b/ art 
cowld^ not; that not' evefy- 
thittg^^aSas^^ U vfv^ry age; that 

concept .of betamlEttl ;t 


. .It would,, not be correct to say ilu4 





I'he YiHage Musician 
Dry2>oi>qt B> Manindrabhushan Gupta 


tiakea* up Witii ihytbdlopeal subjectei and 
Mr. Gupta himself is a fairly, assiduous practi- 
tioner of the legendary cult. But as one surveys 
the paintings brought together in the exhibition, 
it becomes clear that there is a more deliberate 
intention, or rather urge, and a more sustained 
purpose in his break-away from the accepted 
tradition. He is not like some other painters of 
. the new Indian school who have been moved 
strongly enough by their direct visual experience 
to depict scenes of every-day life and land- 
scapes, but have at the same time been so 
ashamed of this heterodoxy that they have tried 
to remove all traces of actuality till their 
pictures of rural Bengali life became converted 
into excerpts from folk-tales. Mr. Gupta’s 
approach to the actual is more straightforward 
When a scene of Bengali life lias moved 
Ins artistic consciousness he has translated it 
into a pictorial composition without regard for 
preconceived canons of execution Take for 
example his drawing of a Bengali interior (No 
57 in the catalogue). This may justly be 
regarded as a masterly drawing, with a strong 
rliytliiii of line and faultless distribution of 
masses. But it is likely to sliock the conven- 
tional admirer of modern Indian painting, if 
indeed so small a work ever receives the attention 
it deserves, as much as Manet’s “ Dejeuner sur 
I’herbe ” shocked his contemporaries. Perhaps 
our reactions to artistic events and trends are 
not strong enough for us to pursue the object of 
our dislike with the same fury of invective as 
was showered on Manet’s head. But if we 
were alive to the implication of things wc 
should certainly stop before this work and lake 
It introduces, certainly for the first 
time, a clothes line with hanging Ihigerie inlo 
. modern Indian art. This is not only bold; it 
also achieves the distinction of being success- 
fully brought in, successfully from the point of 
view of aesthetic significance 
[ This little drawing is singled out for special 
' mention on account of its value as evidence of a 
’ sensibility toward& the painter’s raw material 
untranunelled by preconceptions. But there are 
" other pUi^itings jn the exhibition which indicate 
the same yearning for freedom. The whole 
collection of Mr. Gupta’s exhibited work falls 
easily into two halves, one of which is conven- 
tional and the other experimental. Mr. Gupta 
seems to be a painter standing on the threshold 
of a room with period furniture, not quite sure 
about the propriety of leaving its respectable 
and recognised precincts, yet casting a very 
wistful glanee at the. open spfMses before him. 
But of the real is too upon 

. him resisted, is wby 


obvious dichotomy in him. Mr. Gupta xnigjht 
well have shown his paintings in two rooms, 
one bearing the inscription 1 paint as I 
please ” and the other “ Take what you expect/' 
From the point of view of spontaneity , 
gusto, and live quality there is, however, . no 
doubt as to which groiq) bears the palm. It is ' 



A Village in Bengal 
Drypoint By Manindrabhiishan Gupta 

110 arcidc^nt that Mr. Gupta's landscapes qpshrkle 
and speak. The raw material for these Were . 
sujiplied by three of his most vital and fruitful' 
experiences, the environment of his native 
village in the first instance; next, western** 
most Bengal where he served his apprenticeship 
as painter; and, lastly, the Kumaon Himalayas, 
an excursion into which was a great inspiration 
to him It will be found that all his landscape 
work depicts one or other of those three regiom 
and catches their spirit with a truthfumess l 
rarely achieved in contemporary Indian 
Among these again, "kone is inclined to asri^ a ^ 
decid^ superiority in intuitive perception and 
artistic transformation to the landscapes of 
Bolpur and Dacca. These scenes, {ram which 
Mr. Gupta’s vision must have draltn Us purture 
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februaey; I 


in the formative years of youth and early man- 
hood, show his work at its most lyrical and 
eloquent. In actual fact, the outward aspect of 
neither Birbhum nor Dacca is deeply stirring, 
though both have a quiet beauty that grows on 
one. But in Mr. Gupta’s drawings they are 
transfiguriKl, not into pretty and far-fc*tched 
fancies but into real works of art. In art as in 
literature, the difference between the real and 
Llie clever counterfeit is very hard to define in 
terms of rational exposition. But the mind 
fastens on the one and rejects the other all the 
same. The test here is too subtle for words. 
But it nevertheless has an indubitable exist- 
ence. 

The emphasis laid lu this short note on 
only one aspect of Mr. Gupta’s work has not 
been dictated by cajmcc nor by accident. Tlui 
larger works of Mr. (hipta shown in the exhibi- 
tion are in the style now made familiar to all 
and recognized as comine il faut even by the 
crowd. They do not nxjuire much interpreta- 
tion. But the case is different with the paintings 
in which Mr Gupta makes a departure from the 
established convention They liave puzzled 
many serious and sinciTc lovers of the nev 
school an<l led them to wonder whether th(‘y 


would be right in admiring Just as 

thirty years ago there was a strong predisposi- 
tion against the work of, the nascent Indian 
school, today the very success and vogue of the 
school has created a counter-inhibition among 
Indians claiming to be cultured against artistic 
creations which do not follow this set pattern. 
Perhaps even Mr. Gupta is not quite sure within 
himself whetlier this new type of luctiire which 
lie IS turning out is to be included in the 
corpus of his serious work, and whether they are 
not just freaks or at best, the private and 
intimate wanderings by the way of an artist- 
who is in duty bound to throw himself info quitt‘ 
anotluT attitude when the publi(j gaze is fixed 
ujam him. f or this reason, it is necessary to 
insist tliat nothing would be so fatal to the 
growlli of a genuine and vigoroii.s art tradition 
in mod(M’n India than a surrender to convention 
Tlir pionciTs of tlie new school declared that 
Indian painting will not find its soul through 
umfaUon of the academic work of the West 
Tlu‘V \\(*rc rigid. Tt is time for their disciples 
to proclaim that nor will it attain .salvation 
throuuh an (‘(|iially lifeless imitation ot Ajanla 
and tlu' Ra.ipid scliool. And they too would 
be nglit 


PRESENT-DAY CAMBODGE 


fndo-CInna is more or less terra incognita 
to flic averagt' Indian n^uder Wc have some 
kn(»wledge ab(»ut the contacts of the Hindu 
civilization with tlie pre-cxisling “ Oceanic ” 
cultures in tliat region and the brilliant results 
thereof. Bat so far as tlie inhabitants of the 
country an- conccriuxl and their present-day 
enviroimK'utM, we have little or no knowledge. 


In this is^'iie \ve give sonu‘ illustrations 
wdiich will be no doubt of great interest to those 
who are interested in such lore. It will be seen 
that, there is a groat deal in couiinoii with us 
from the ixmit of view of the continuity of 
cultural trends 

We are indebted for these photographs to 
the Royal fjbraiy of Gambodge. 
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The Soviet Press 

Tlie one countiy where iiewsi)apcr circula- 
tion ai)proxmiatL\s that of tlic U. S A. is the 
U. S. S. Li. (points out JjiuM-ciice Martin in Ihe 
Current History) wliere, from a IVaritt circula- 
tion (1913J of 2,7()0,(XH), it has grown to forty 
millions Within this 3 ’car, the wiiha- expects, 
the Soviet Union will lake first })lace in 
the world for numher of eo[)ies ol new.spap<Ts 
consumed. The wrlt^•r concludi's : 

The lask of llir Su\n*t ninii is iiiii(|ijo lic- 

caiise Sovifl |oiiriKil!‘'iii is iiiiiqiir. 1 I'li** a^o ils ])iiip(>sr 
was (h‘hn«*(J hy Ja-niii as Jjcjiit; lhal ol llit* s( alToldiiif* on 
a hiiildiiiiJf jn pioios^ ol < mish lo torn It is lo lu-Jp liitiid 
llie iirw socK'ly Olid llio now I}|M‘ ol (.iti/i'ii Tin* Sovk'Is 
iiiher.trd lioin Tsuiisl Knssia I TiO 000,001) proplt, tlu* vast 
luajoiiLy daik " and liackwaid hy an\ cimIi/mI stundaid 
It I'ad lo pjvi these a soiisi* ol social k s]>onsihi1ity, sonn* 
kind of vision, and a day hy dav pio^'rani ol elloii. li 
had lo make them want to lead, want to he clean, to 
he on lime, not lo LihuI I he ehildieii, not to tloseil the 
little ones, not lo ehr'.'i one anothei. Ji liad lo t(‘aih 
them manners we ha>c foiftoitcn niiisi he learned . not 
to tolerate hugs and imid; to ( haiigi* the iiiiderweai and 
hnish the leelh, care for the sif k, and rely on irrigation 
and not on holy watei when diouih llirealeiis. 

It has been the )ob of ihe pi<‘ss in lliul (Xiiling 
(OiiiiLiv to tpui on 180,000.000 people m then liek iii'o 

a boeialisi fiiliiic. 

In tliifl situation, and willi this persjicciive, it tan 
he seen how tieside lhi inaik iL is to insist that the Niviet 
piess IS miizzh’d. tliat it docs not tolerate anti r omimini ->t 
piopagaiichi, larul that the (hi\cinm('iil has iis gn]) on 
evei> paiagraph of it It is line lhal the Pvasunts i^azittc 
will not pi ml a dohale in the spiiil of the J'nrum 
magazine: “Which is snpeiiur : Soviet or eapitali-t 
agrieultnrc? ” It may inn an ailnle on the fat< of the 
Arkansas share-eioppei, hut although it will tonfess that 
the Iowa farmer produces three lirne.s j'- nmeli to the 
acre as the Soviet laiim*r, it will haidly nuiuiate that 
theieloie inilividiial fanning may If hellei lliaii colli el ve 
Will’ll vou have settled on a plan, when >oii have a hiiie- 
pniil, when you are Imildiiig your house, it is not the 
pail of common sense oi ol llie Imildiiig of a state to 
(]ijil laying bricks anil consider wlietiiei yon oiighurt 
he putting up a nuinhi’i of tents instead. 

li. > may be wrong, but ihev are working out their 
destiny along the line they marked down They have 
increased the cireulainm of ihi ir iiewspapeis by fifteen 
limes over the best Tsarist year, and it is only a begin- 
ning. They are fitting the movie, ladio, and television 
in with ''the press into a roinprehenbivc journalism. Tlie 
results, in the fuliire, will be bound to influence other 
journalisms. 

Nobel Prize Novel 

Malcolm Cowley, in the course of a review 
of Summer of 1914 ” the novel by Roger Martin 


ilu (Jaid, who was aw at tied Uie Nobel Prize iii 
JiteniLure, tells us how llit* aw'urd reacted on the 
novelist : 

llotli ill Ins own countiy and abiuad, Roger Marlin 
dll C»ard was as Jjtllc known as any wiiiei who ever 
w'on the I\ol)c] J'lize. it wus not tli.ii ins careot had 
iiccii uribiiccebsiiil. His oldci books had bi’cii kept in 
punt, ills newer ones wcic iavoiubiy levicwcd and wcie 
cvi'ti sold 111 lair-bizcd editions. iluL the authoi liiuiscLf 
iuid a jiosiljvc taste and talent lui icinaiiiing obscuic. 
Omc he had said, “As foi litiiatuic, wiitu it if you 
must, iniL lor trod'a sake den't talk about it.” Acting 
on this principle, he i id used U> give Jcciurcb or blatv- 
iiiciiis Ol gel involved in Jiiciaiy ipiaiicis oi ru.sc his 
\uiic at public inecLings, uiid cxi epL tor the trw weeks 
that loJluwi iJ the ]>iibjicalioii ol a novel, lie inaiiaged 
lo idiace hiinseli loiiipletelv lioin the puidic ni iid. 

When the good iiiws came over the w.ic tioiu bwcdeii. 
Ins apurliiieiit in Nice was besieged by a aiiiiy ol 

^oiiinaJisls ami Laiiu’ia men, local, I’ai'biau and foreign, 
iheie was nobody uL hoiiie Having lici n iio.ibed about 
an hour beloie ibe newspjpeis, MaiL^ii uii C^ard had 
taken a tiavelling bag and vanished, after telling the 
(oniKigc that he wus leaving loi a trip. A seaicti began 
lhal soon extended over aJl I'lanee Tiains were in- 
speiicd, hole! legisUis paged through, the police were 
on guaid, llieie was a sjicual walcdi at the iiontier. In 
Pans the iiimui spit ud that MaiLin du Gaid bad been 
issassiiiaLed — iiy wlioiu, nobody knew, for he had no 
I iieinirs. 

Alt'aii while till* uhjeLt ol the search had stolen hack 
to lii-^ own ajiaitiiunl, veiy late at night, and was sitting 
theie alone with the shuneis edosed, exactly like John 
Hillipgei le a Cliiago hideoul. 'ieJegraiiis, I’ahiegiams, 
litiMs .d congratulation, jiublislu’rH' olli rs, ladio eoiitiaits, 
all w'f'jo piling ii]i uiiuad in the concierge's olliee. For 
two days the Nobtd pi .zi man lived on hum and eggs, 
.iiid lrcnihl>;d at evety bhiifile of icel outside tlie barred 
door. 

'The reviev\er then gives us some facts about 
the ijoveli.^t’s eiirliei career : 

Ills lust novel, “ Devon 11 ’ ” wus published in 190o. 
It made no great stii in tlie woild, but it led to his 
bceuiiiing acquainted with the gioiip surrounding the 
Nouvidie Revue Fiarieaise -Gnle, Riviere, Ciopcau, hehluni- 
Iiiigii ami oiln Ts-'-sri loiih wiileis coiiccrin il with eUics 
and isitieties ami loiiespond.iig loughiy to the, Ulooms- 
Iniry gioi p in London; these have lernained his closest 
Ifieiids. In 191if ho published u second novel, “jean 
Raiois,'* deuliiig with the iJieyfiis i use and with an un- 
Jud ever who roLiiiiis Lo the UiiikIi. I am told that it 
cxcKibod a ooiisidorahle iiifliicme on the pre-war genera- 
tion, among wiiom questions of lehgious faith seemed 
ull-iniporiaiiL. 

At this point the novelist'*- career, like so many 
Olliers, was interrupted hy I tie War. Martin du Curd 
served in the militaiy iranspc, , commanding a section 
of thirty-six truLk- on all tiie Itonts from Alsace to the 
Somme. When he relumed to civilian life it was with 
the project iur a new novel, iouger and more ambitiouft 
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tlun unyl/iin;' /ir IiutJ liour 'Oriole ^ I.rs Thilunill " 'was 
Id i/< ji vvitli llir liirhinrx oi Ih(i f'aiis (aiiiiln s, 

( Liilidlii cIimI tile diliri I’loti siaiil, llii‘ >t‘ais hf'lmi' 

J‘^|[ It uas l(» tippi ai .n a whoir -riirs ol \nliirin*s, 
uliiili llir aiJlIiDi Li) ])iiijlis|i ai mirjxaU ol jImmiI 

-IV llBlIJlIlS. 

"Suiiuiiri ol ilH 1 " j> tlic linal -f'l'luui Ian 
cjuln^lic, liowrvcl, ^llll lo i)i“ puhll'-iiOfl I ol 

llils piojoci li (■oiiliiiin*s llir ol \\\r 

I''liil)auli , lliiai ix'i.-oiiii! si(,i\ i-. 
liowiM’i, ‘ I laii^loi lin'd into tin ■'loiy ol 1 m>\\ 
I'iiiiopc di iltcd into wai ' . 

(hi ilh'^ ‘-iili)M I M.iilii' ilii (IlIoI wiili"' 

Willi li s ai ( iitntld;a( ill lijiiii'ia, lie si riti'' |i> liiL\( -IikImnI 
all llii a\.uliil)li lidi Iitiirlil - iiiiii lir hils Iidiii'i’il thrill 
Id a- sinipit a iiaoiliM lO i ii ai a siairiiiniL a^ aiiv 
lit IK '•I ‘-liidt III (diild aiiiiMi' ill III •.’In Is llir iiiiiii'nniis 
liii'l. hill r\ci\ll' I I-** |s nil liidrd j'ld i v« r\orii imi vrs 
lir^ 'li.io id lilji II in llji‘ lidiil laulv, llir di hhi lair 
\^al iiiakii'- liki 111 It li did arnl i-\dUk\. v^lio km w no; 
whii liii V Will diiin;'. till n ihi Xioliiaii and (w'liiiaii 
aitd loi'--i.ii< L'liiiiid 'till- ill! 11. dii a sf < imd pl.iin id 
;!ii ll ill! I idd Ii iiali''!" Iikr PdiiMair who did iinliiin^ 
It) II III liii' III hat k I indii d llirv riiiiniiapd hi I Id 
Midi' li/( I mI'iI till ri ihli -dul- iik« Sii I d^vaid (.t. \ wiio 
uuiaIiI Iuim mi-i '.mi a 'I'll I illn I - di s mj)|> Ijn saMni* 

h.iiiklt wiial till > pidj)d-id Id dll. 


'riu' Itoulilioh ill Pale8tiiie 

V\i'v\v \tin a noii-.Ii‘\\ t'yinpat Indic 

(o I ho Zioiitst causo, prL'soni'. ila ZioiUi>t pouil 
Ol \ low in an ailiclo |)ulili>lK‘d in (In- . 

'1 III anil- Irw isli .i^^ilalidji m llir IliiK Land has hn n 
ina li Id apjM ai a- a i a^r id lln pmn \rali ji'Jm drains' 
till hwi-li ii-Mipri id ill! iiMdiiddi; hihii^ hai k ul las|. 
llir -ML':irsirici lia- ro n hi i ii tlmiwn "Ml lhat du Aiah 
llialtM ( .•MMiiilli wh'ih diiiils ihi dppnsiUdii <u Irwoh 
iiiiiiii III dll wa- ldili>\Mn<i in liir h.dl-lrps iit llii nun 
I iiiipi I at idiiols III imiM. iMii llii' 'Miilli id |iiiisalr:n lia*- 
hi I 11 idiiipai'd wiiii ill! Iidi\ |)ri -.iiriahl \ dl (^aridhi a- 
il ill* Miili.ilMia h.o iidl .dwa^'■ iioisii .1 np m jidn mdU m " 
•o dll' dl dll I "-I Min'd |ii ■>. I -lulls dl I imI disohrdn IK < 
Ihi! wii [| lia- Ld lailv i ap* il aMiiilidn ahi lad in tlii' 

irii'i'i dl iiilsi iii^aM' iiiid tliMi'jali iiniddlin^ id llir 

sihiatn n o dial in ihi ("iii-i rj the disliii ham rs ||i« 
\i.ih piasa>"- M'Mi 1"! (I dav iiilrioipU'd (lit ii wotk <»n 
tin [ami ml iiiai liir - aiiid uniiiai sinki's m liir 

I Ills wii 1 I'pi ;:i)iii^ did> h\ iiii an- id a hhidd) iriidi 

iidl "mIn aaaiii-1 (In ji w- hiil i liirlh a;.'diMsi \iahir 

(ili/>M 'ihi nuo-. dl ihi jt‘l/ah( I ti did iml pailiii|)alr 'ii 
dll s|| 1^, s I In \ liai\rs](d and ihirsind, l( ndi d ihrii 

I I III k 1 . .1 lit Its .iiid w.ilt II d dll diainzi ,.id\rs as il nn 
Mi^lni (diiiMiiMii ii'-Iid Iaii\ da\ ihi ) hidii^lit tlnni 
pidiiiitt' Id lln I lilts and il was ilim dial llir> wrrr 
s( r iipdii, hi all I idhhtil am! nllt n Ldh d lo Itiidiisls 
iml ^.iii^slii- 1 111 - IS dll niaiM -iin|iir in di ahnul dial 
“ jili iiditiriiai I \pld» dll dl \iahii nal miialisi scnhiuMit 
vsiiiili lilhd (hr ih Ill'll po's and put "1 (hr Xniriiraii. 
Widi <u>ia/t'iiirjil I'ht \iah \ ll.i'ji was sidijrihd to a 
rotisianl lidinhat drill 111 id aim Itwi-h p'dpa{>inda, (hr 
Idi al muffin, on ihi iimdi I ni dn-ii spiptna! iradri in 
jt'Moah Ml. lMida\ ii]idM iinl.u. dili.iird rh> most in- 
llaiiimaldi) hai ani>iir- in dir iiiosipi. aral stiji thr irlldli 
iL’flisrd to hiidgc. 


U hai Zionism (‘juisagrd wjlh tin* esfahJishinent of 
dir irwisJi i\al onul /Joiiir in Pairstiiir was to crralr d 
iiioij id irhigr lor (hr Jewish masses of Kasirrn Eiiiopr 
who Inr liiidi 1 loiiditioiis dial lan srajcdy be de^riibrd 
as jiiiiiian Thru* w’as iiodiiiig Lilopiun in this, nndei- 
lakin^. Ini ,t ansurird to the agr-rdd Jewish aspjralion.s 
Idf a Kliiiii lo Zion. Thr new Palestine is the jirodm 1 
ol rxishim nalitirs in J(wish lilr 'I'li.s poiiil is geiierali) 
ovriiiiokid h\ those who are c onrt'riird lest the Aiabs 
111 PahsMnr sniTri hy trason oi wlial is sometimes ralli d 
(hr Jew sh “ invasion.*' The\ have no irgaid lor that 

hjiknioiind oi Liniiltriahlr Irwish wm in Easlrin I'airopr 
and sfldom ..re dir Jewish woild piolilrm as one ami 
ifidi\is]hh Whal will happen to llir '\i.'d>, it is asked, 
il dll jews air piiiiiillrcl to hiiy up llir kuid'^ It is, 

id loiiisr an excrili'ril ihiiig tluil oppirsseil Ji*ws shoiihl 
hnd a hii i Inn;' spare in i'alrstim, hiil whal of tin* 
oii^niial inhainl.inis, whetr .lie ihrv to go’' Il would 
Iti disiirs-iijM || so hm* a stheinr oi irlirl js /lonisni 
sponsi'is w(‘ir lo ]iiovr an rm t oai hnirni on thr lights 
of die \iah iieoph lo lead tin ii own life and biiild ii 

rivdi/alioit dll dirii own traditions and rhaiadri. 

'^riial dir Aiah middle i his»,t*s have hern inininisi'lv 
iiiMtiird h\ dir Irwish influx and ihr drvi lopniLiit of 
dir (ouiiln dial die standard ol liMiig even foi lln* 

huinhirst \i ih prasanls, who wnr so nn iril(*ss|v ex- 
ploit! d hv llirii own landloids, has gone u|) LonsUiidv 
so thill lodav ihiw stand shouldi i high aho\c ihr /r/Zif- 
httn !>1 m .'dihoiir ing lounlrirs. that hn imi) lew five 
\iahs ha\»* rnlrnd the (oiinliv, dial tin Aiah pi>pula- 
lion ha- MitiialK douhlrd in the past lwrnl\ >(‘ais. whrieas 
III ihr loiiisr ol the pircrdiiig (eiitiny it had rrmaimMl 
siatidiiaiN tin*-!' lli ngs an left *Mit of eonsideialnm. 


\iioti Antipathy in Europe 

"rilo Kr:tt(* writes in fjt Kiilmna . 

Ihr jiropirs o| Eiiiopr (an he divided into thr folhiw- 
ng i'loups. (1) Poitiigal, ‘spam, Italv, I''ijik(‘, pail 
of IM giMiii ami ol Sw It/I I land and a h w smalin u gums, 
o! I iipM*'] hv dll iiro l.alin lairs, (J) Balkan lai 
(Buiiiaiua Ihilgai a, llungarv Jiigo-slav .a, (iieeir. 
Xlh.iniai (.»t 'Ihr ( /«•! lio-pidish lairs (pail id C./rrhos|o- 
x.ikia, Poland ami J ithiiama I , (4) (aiinaii taxes ((h'l- 
inanv \us|iia, Holland, lallland, pail ol ^wil/.(‘i land, of 
( /I I hoslo\akia, !»f Ih'lgium and of Polamh, (S) Jscandi- 
iiavi.’ii iuis (iSw(‘ili*n. jNiiiwuv and J)«'ninaik), (6l 
I innis}i (igii-ih noillirrii unrs (Finland, F.sihonial, (7) 
Pfii'ish Island- Now, a pait ng line inns on the north 
oi tin* iii<%' tliu'i gioiips. (iiMding thr Kinopean raxes 
into two X haiai Iri istii halves, rax h dishngnishable fioni 
till otlii'i not oiilv r linologu allv. but also psvrhologu ally 
.md inlrlh'x tiiidlv. \s lirlwrrii ihi- rioi dirrn and thr 
sontliiiii pails, riuii' exisis an anlipalhv, wliix'h is a 
x'lTioiis 1 i.mhiiut mil oi xontriiipl, hatrx'd and lack of 
iimix'i-tamlirig J'lu* “ Noi doiiatliv," as I ma) rail it, 
tiiaki*- ptofili', living hxdow 4.7 lal, feed iiispjied with the 
mission of " imi dii'ini-inp *' those hvmg hxdow 4(1" lat. 
In Fianxr, whu li lies m dix* x c*ntre, this pht'iionienon has 
lieeii xdi-eiviMl long ago and has foiiiid exprt'ssion in the 
piovxrli ■ (’hax]ne pa\s a sxm m.di (eaxh land has its 
-ontli). For llir Englishman, the hldck and ihe yellow 
laxrs slanil on lln* ]owi*st rung of thr sox lal laddei , the 
Ex*vaiiiinxs and thr Balkan laces urr almost on the same 
level, the Latin px'oplrs x onie sonii^what higher up and 
the (h^inuiis and the Si aiidinavians stand much higher. 

TIu Sontheinci Jh charac ten st call y hospitable and 
frank and can speak lo a stranger without an intioduc- 
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linn. Thf" Nnrllirrnrr i'^ u proud indiviiliiahsi and di''- 
liiisifiil. f| n, fspf( iall\ in Holland, iliat liit’v ha\(* ihc 
rit’dnc'^I hoiiM's m ihe woiJd, but rmi so t Iran sin*fls 
and pufd r airas lx *('iiiisi‘ tiu' liitlot aif * anoiix moil*' ' 
Ilf lias “Inc sijpciiorit\ i oiiipb x," ^liuli m tad, is tin* 
oi a sense ol irilc'i ioril>, wlin li iiuliues ihem lo 
make Inirifls innii u aflih willi nniniaU Tin* 'NoiilieiriM 
liolds hiniseli fast to w'liale\t‘t is wIik^I ,in,| rtuiilai lx - 
iaiis« lie feels 1iinisr-1f s<*r[i]e williin tiu lirinls c»f a law 
of t'eneral appiir aLioii and lirsit,iies to laki llu' in tj.ilivt 
and ^iixe s( ope to llie spnit ot indepeiidem e. Tin si^'im 
( d iiiiitoi iiiilx is inedoiniiianl i spei alK in tin Kii^dish 

(liaitUhT 'I'liis IS iiioie Ol l( iiijt ol lilt \nii‘iOii!: 

tlie S( andiiiiiN i an and llu' Diili li, alllinniih iniu h It oi 
llie (^('iman (liaTacioi With Sn W all 

louufs anil s’VMTidh'is are It.il an 'I'lii- is i illn i a 

fonii td foieitin ti.itied than a i ase oi widtspn ad 
( .tiaii\ iriisiii 'rill' !\iiilhi'i Ml I s (oiniini to llu Snuih an 

de 1 iphl<‘il and eni hanli d with the hhii s* i and ihi waiin 
siiiishini . hut llii\ alwt'ns noiiiisli a fiidiri;!: ol i|)»lfU'-t 
low. mis tin SoiillieiiK IS iiiifilMii'' that the laMii, < iil 
liiialh liaikwiid as lhi v an. aie, inth'i d, an aeieiMlih 

lull iidt ss and pii I iii < sque jiiil allii all .i i.iilhli sw. proph 

The SoiilliMiiiis K^aiil (111 li.ilin t iiltim <is 
( enit if u<^al, wilt leas till noTlhein lai <‘s i out i i\e the model ii 
tiilliiM as It nil ipital . 'riieit is laii-helin*' in llie 
Soiilh ami iate-()Mde in flu* Noilh 

I 1 Us Dn. \ \ CoKii M V 1 


l\Ianrhiiria Ntiw 

\\ ntini; in llie Siwriahn’, Ktilpli Moitim 
niiikr*' ;i ’-ni’M'V ol tin coiulit Kin i»l MMiiclmnn 
:il'((‘r MX ol .ftipano-r eonlini 

'riif most oh\ious d(\>lopnniit is m thi im oast 
and iinpto\eiMi‘ii( id t nmniiinu at nms and in the in w 
luiild Ill’s anti ^leath iin leased Japane’-t populalioii ol 
some of the lami i towns 'I’ho railwa\ s\s|ein ha ht i ii 
unified, i'xtind<tl anti modeiiii/etl Mtdoi loarN Inidl in 
loittd labor, exh ml all o\(‘i tin (oiiiitn I'ln \ ate built 
too sh^hlh lo last hm^, lint will pndialilv ’‘oon lx* nuo 
adami/t'd and .m fiiiinariK im inililan putpos(><< \it 
siTMie iielw'ien the in nil towns is aU.t will de\tl"pid 
I’he cities are ib(‘( online’ limit' ami more lapaneso. Ixii 
lhoiit5ii the lafianese on up t'vria 1< i r .tonal leilils 

{'ained dmonj^ other benefits the litilit to own lami ans- 
w'hi'ie, not manv aie to be hniiid in llu ttiunliv [dates 
Tfie cunemy has* also lieen iindietf and niektl lakes tin 
place of the old small notes 

Serin itv t»f life and propeil\ is im bellei, am! llu 
standard of Isvinti has not inipioxt'd lapanese eflfu lem \ 
has dealt as foreij^n <fTitiem\ is liable aruwbeie to dt .d 
Willi the cxternaK of living alone The siree ^ aie tlenui* 
there is some attempt al piildie health ami tlofrs ami 
Inofles must be reKisieied To the pctiple sm li efiic u nev 
IS a matter of irnlalmn and of susjnemn. Tlie\ enve 
more serious thought to the Jar[»e tiarl-. of kind whub 
air now abandoned. For in maiix pails, fiom feai t»f 
bandits, the Japanese have forced the peasants to destH»\ 
their houses and to live in towns far from tlien fiebls 
In some of the more settled places their land has been 
piven to Koreans, 

The r.hifiese inhabitant of Mancinikiio finds ihi* pi<- 
sent dark for h niself lie sees the future darkei foi 
his childien. He sees the licsl jobs proinu incieasinph 
to Japanese. Jobs are few so he keeps his rhddreii at 
school as long as he can, but he finds that the door of 


the ‘*1 botd i" iitit iipt’iiiii^ aiix wulei Tliei*’ lui" alw'a^s 

b« ell a sinui[5 de- u' fiu tthualmii ni M im liuiia ami 

tlu [iio[)oitmu <d diifi.iii'. has lx‘i n hniK I )W F.u b 
xillai'f m.tlia!*e<i to li.i\e .1 limd <d '-oM^ \<.w tile 

fa[iam s|< hi\) i i s( d the staiuknd id i llu u m \ iii the 

•-I bold*', tiiid till (dif'i I ii.i" b( e|i 111 ( a ^'ir'al iiiari^ 
•>1 Imofs wimli v\(te iiii.nuK imi up tn '-laiid.nd but wImIi 
wen dfiiiie Mi\ U'-i lid woik le tlu xiliii't- 

Tilt f.i[i.iiii •<( lilt .d e III iM.ikt wita! VI boil U liuie 

.III ( flu o III II till wi)ik Ilf 111! II lit: tint (lit kind id 
iili/i‘ii :lie\ waul \T.niv plllll.lr^ vi bntib Ii.im* beeii 
I liisi d anil •-iitiiid.n^ t'lliu ilmii i- tmw n li i !i <1 to tniii 
vt.ii' (•K.il .ith ritiiui I' [laid III vpnit md ph\'iial 
liaiiiitip' .md III iiMnii.if wn’ls In mam IiomU llu jiujids 

till all tlu I It aiMiiti Mmi;: lb- ot pln-u il ami 

III imial I tint itioii III SI hill is vluiw a "h .ii imp ' iim nu iit 
Ihil till' aiitlitiiilu- Wiiiilil s, ( III [iln-uai li iiiiin;: 
iht oui\ oulltl leu llu fiiipd'* Mlalix, liiltlliilii.il i dii- 

I I'liui s (aiiliilK -laiulai ili/i d an' iiiilailid lb adin;: 
Is dist iiui .li ei| aiul ilisius.- imi lorbiddiii 'I'lu lixib”«)ks 
.M ft w aiiti til lilt i|ifah‘ aid. id iiuiivi. jiMip.i<:.iMilis| jiui 

llu It.uluis an fiubidiliii to uim* am uisliiulum mil 
-.uh* 'In '.I Mtin rirm i- .dv\a\- di‘v>i|id ti» l!u‘ s|,|,|\ 

td l.iji.Mii -f* ill. in III llu vtiulx ol llu pupiU own I.iu,'ii.iiit' 

I ii;:hs|i iv |.iii::hl oob iii Imw* set oiul m s(hm>]-. .iiuf 
llltli iud\ hil iW.i I mil- ,1 Wfi'k III oppf»s|| III! In till 
lift .d >i IV (<{ii.ilitN III t lime I idiii.ilum iiml lu liiu 
willi l.ipiiu'vt pi.iiiifi -nil lli‘i Inal (diiiatimi i^ e\i ii 
mmi s< \en l\ (iiitaihd in aiiN m bm>U 


Indiiiii Miisir 

M;ii li.-ii ( f 1 . ('I'H'-iiis, Miiiluii III Tin M u.^ir 

It! (Uhl (h'i'fhnf, ii|)M't\is |], flip rtUlT.se 

!i| .’III Jillnlr eiiiif I iliitf nl In t'ulfmt 

W>-iiin mit-iiiaiis ,!.> imi l,niii\ tint Jiulia e a 
III ii .it uaiiiiti m llial it h is d’\il'*p’d i|s o\mi musu al 
-e f III I .10 I Ml liiirnei.ls lhil ali.il dn wt ai Iii.iIIn limi 

I'll )l 'I I llir i.iilu'i do- niii-ie has hi.i n viinlnd ami 

M le I I .! Ml Indi.i M'l ii .d ii'< nth finofs mnii and 
• II il il i < Mil. .md lV^[|l■an mii-u ve’i mil dtii\ed 
limu III mmi! s|im I 111 Indi.Mi musu ihiii llien inii-l have 
b ' 1 II lUiii liu^otliu i.iit whuh .11 i‘d .is iini-ii al [lait ill 
I I all ihif'i I'lit nld fi.'itk mmh s j" ill foiiful m 

I miiiui II li I anioni! Iiuii.iri miisu i.iiis 

fh.'li r.|sl ,jiul W 1 si b-lM* IWibe il'iivuuis n] till 

ml. nt .|s till I I rutiinmi s|ni k id -miiid m.il'iial williiM 

ail 111 lavt llu liidiaii vsp ni alum luiwi m'* iiittlur 
iliMili - ‘hist niiii ibf lwtrit\ two slmifis ami ii is ihni h 
iinl III (}iM iillv tlii'si. (h liuiitfiillv fill' sub tliMsuuis <,i 1 |id 
ipiai It I -loiH's 'rile s(-ti-.i ol lieJi nj; ff the aM lajii iiii|s|- 

fi.ru ol till W'l s|, lu fd lbt‘ uoM'imisii lari, siiu[>l\ i aiiiu't 

iliviio;:iiisli ihevi m.mili \arialimis fimn ii^ w<il known 
-.oiiiid 

I he cmili.is! bf Iwt'f II L.ist and W'est in tlu use rd 
llie tweUe ^emilom s m \Har(iu,s i^ mos| irnnikabb' diul 
fioiii .1 shidv of II Iiub.i iineii!i*- f.ii rim) awav supenor 
to I'liiopt' Fm r\ bum fd pt'imKiluui aiirl r f>mbinatuin 
of lliisi twelve \H'tinnn\ in .iii irijif incuts nf -evr n lias 
bi t M s, II nlifii all> ( lasv f], d a^ifs a}:o ami as I be sevnilv- 

l w. i nnftif,nrtas i^e.ilesi, Iiuip ,»'bai \V«s|einfis w'udil 
tad s, \en!\-twii fiiiuplele ilfferiMil s( ales 'flu ^e uji.iin 
have III f n s, I#., p.fl from to him ileiivtd partial t-f ales 
i»i rosiim s. 

What (In we find in the vV es| '' Onlv thtr*' out of 
tilt 'f'vi niv -two are used OnK In three « iMiiiiin.it ions cd 
rlie twelve snumls taken s,.ven at a tmu’ flm s tlu Western 
oar respond with keen pleasure ««r iindcistamling; only 
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III thrpi' scalf foimrlation^ has it herome arciisromcd The 
(tHtIvs ehiise seven out of llie possible rotiiluiiatJoiis and 
iis(mJ llieni foi siune eendines; hut sinee about 1500 D., 

four have falb ii enliirly into dibiise either thiouj'ii 
Wi-siern pre|udiee or its lifiiiled apsihetie psjfholofsy. 

T»I'|S ihe fart lernnins that all Western iiiiisu is 
foiined fioin Dhita Sanharuhhunina^ Kfravani, ami 
munnhnn raf^ums^ lu folding tf) South India teiiniuolofiv ; 
in otiur weirds, friun tlie iiia)or sralr, the hainumu minor 
seale and the inelodie minor scale. Nothin" of the hiMii’y 
of .Mavamalart/fifiuia, the swieliiess of KfilMinai. the pen- 
siveiiess of lihairaiH, the stringth of 7Wi, are known to 
the Western woild. 

Tile Western car is aeciisiorned only to rhylhinie 
divisions of two, thiee. four, six, n rie, anil twelve units. 
The Indian iiiusician deliphls in omposed of five, 

seven, ten, foiiiteen, and the infi rinediate niiinlieis r.pht 
up to I went\'nine. in aihlitiori t< few e<iiriiiion in llto 

West. It IS this Kasiein peiuliaiitv of rhythm that often 
eauses the Western listener so rniieli ipsihetie diseninfort. 
He raiinoi fun! his rhvlhmir lieariii}j?s and feels enliiely 
at sea He trn* to fit Weslun times into these com- 
pliealed tahim^ and of (onrse il cannot he done. In 
dksj^iisi, he exclaims, “There’s no method in their niad- 
nesst ” whereas the fault lies in his own it'noiante of 
what is hi inp worked out 

I'here is a final aspect in which the East differs 
veiy much fioin the West m innsic.il matters, namelv, 
its sensitiveness to an a'sihetic of hour, season, mooJ, 
with the mode in which the song is sung. 


We Need a Vision 

The followin^t!; rxlract frojn Publishing 
PiisuK’Sb is roproduct'd Iktc fioni The Catholic 
Win Id : 

The Coinmiiniat who iiiuKiTs is a man > has seen 

<1 vision. If >1)11 want to know the tssciict Ins vis.on, 
Oiir l.ady said it two thousand >edis ago ; 

“He hatli put down the mighty from their seal, and 
halh exalted the humlile 
He hath filled the hungry with good things . 

And liie iich he hath sent empty away.” 

it will go dl with us if we fail to sei its splendour. 
Fur wc sliull go on meeting llic Communist with our 


'solemn arguments, showing this fart by statistics and 
that fact Iiy psychology, confronting this statement of 
M.irx w.tli that statement of Stalin and both with some 
ngmuiole fioin iiie local Comiinmists' parly platform, 
destioving (ill Ins foiiiidut ons with the lullih ssness of 
oiii (fimition ‘•fiisi and Ic'dvmg him as firmly grminded 

as before, hut aiigiy with us and more passionately in 
love with his vis on than ev<‘i You c aniu/l destroy a 
vision hv niJihlirig at it or la>ing violent hands on it 
oi thiowiri" s oni s at it. You i aiinot meet the vis on 

with (iiguiiirnts at all. You can meet u visum only with 

a vision We seanelv think in lei ms of vis on at all : 

visions ail* visiniiaiN and we an js sensible as any agnos- 
tic . . With dll the* Sun for our hiilhnght we are cold 
and liny ate* aflame with thc*ir sumlJ ia> .... It may 
he 111 (rod's piovicieiice, that llie mis'-ion of the Coin- 
mmn'si with Ins flame was to leinind us that our own 
fire is hiiiiiiiig low 


The Moflli'ni World In TraiiHilic»n 

PiiuN Siiitiisoii AlcElroy, wiui sjx'iit wuruc 
tiiiu* ii< a li'.'udior in a t*ii]U‘p;e iii thu Nt'tir Earffc 
>\luT(‘ lu' had ample opixirt unity tu (ihservi* the 
I ot tlie modern thoujiht on Nlam, eemin- 
butes a i)api'r on the Moslem Axorld in transition 
to The Moslent World The following extracts 
are taken from the abridged version published in 
tlic World ChriMianity : 

Moslems themselves are now a^^king if the Koran 
is literallv inspired. Such (jiieblionb challenge the sheikhs 
emhaiiasinglv. 

It nic*ans that the Koian must undergo higher 
erilici^m lust as the Thhle has done, llighci riilici^m 
of the Koran eari he post ponc'd no longer 

Willim a very few veais the* eiiiolmeiii in the anriiml 
and conservative theological school, El Azhar Hniveisity, 
IS Tt'poiled to have diopped from about ten thousand 
to less than five thousand. So significant a drop can 
haidiv 1 e altnluited to the depression, when tuition 
virtually fiee. and when niaiiv have chosen government 
or foieign schools iiistc*ad. Modem Mohammedan youths 
refuse U) atlc‘ncl this orthodox institution, revered as il 
iR, many of whose teachings are now regarded as obsolete. 
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Problems for Huripuru 

B Pattiiblii PilnramMvyfi wntc's in il\< 

Trivctii : 

TliP problfin Mill irinmns win ib rr lh<» Jn ision to 
bifuk lln* FrilfTalion, nr to ii‘‘f* ibr Tiiridoratr lancna^e 
Ilf rbf OiMf'ir*'*;, In ‘ rnrnbat and rrid ’ if, would permit 
file roTiErress to enter tbe Federation ibat is to snv, to 
lake ]inrt in llie ele< linns In the Central I ej^Matiires 
and lliii's Irv to fi"bt from witbin Tt «-bonld be dearlv 
iirideislnnd lliai tbi’ie will be ten Ministers’ nppoinf- 
inenls at tbe Ontie Tlieie wmII be a keen striipple 
for tbe Ministei ships jinonpst tbe members, and as ibe 
Minisleis me ro-opied bv the Chief ATmisfir ibev are 
apt tn be obsessed bv a sense of liebiddenness and oblipa- 
tion to tbeii Cbii f and would not be poweifiil faitois 

in sbapiiip tbe [lolitiral desiim of ibe mnnlrv under a 
siberne of dvaifbv Tf is nnneressary to analyse or 
appraise ibe situation in tbe Provinces on these lines, 
for we know ibe exart stale of tbiniss RespotisibV 

(^ovemiiienf may be a ►jdendid institution for carryinR 
out a settled programme of work in live roiintrv Tbit to 

ensiMf iinilv ot desicn ns will as of exeeiiiion in im- 

pleininlinjr this propamine, it is reqnis'le that the 
Ministers sbniibl enfiineei tbe fiabt from within Tfiiman 
tempri aments varv ermsiderablv. It serves no purpose 
to say that we shall into the boner of a dancinp pirl 
only tn bear iniisie or exebnnpe ameiiilies or .ippriiiile 
lieaiilv and not to tarnish ourselves ot oiir ebararter bv 
moie intimate (onlaets, Tbe dancers me inherent in the 
very nature of ibinc* The provision of ten Afmistersbips 
ea terrible temptation that lies in the wav of oni pob- 
tirians We are not sure that the problem has not been 
exercisinc the minds of C onpressmen in oild qn.irtf rs 
as to how to rapture power in the Centre We shall 

not take lonp to discover that we shall not be eaptnrin" 
power but we shall be raptured bv power. The story 
of ralrbinp a Tartar is bound to be illnslrated in all its 
prim and gruesome details. Tn tbe Centre at least, there- 
fore, it should be our concern and our decision not to 
form a Ministry, 


Arl and the Artist 

Art is siibjortivc Its obicrtiviiy a 
wnaknops in^^ppnrable from iif= prnHionl nofo«‘?itv 
to projort brvonrl itsolf anrl tijipon] to a public 
status. Tt should ho free tn oxT)ro«ss itsidf 
Writes F. G. Bailiir iu The Hivdia^tan Fnncw : 

Art must needs be free from arbitrary TO'^trainfs, 
taboos and cults calculated to keep it under straiglit-bice 
and tbe cultivated disciplines of regional loyalties. Tint 
-art owes it to its freedom to be loyal to its creative 
impulse and traditions, to surrender itself magnifierntly 
to the conditions of its origin. Tt is one of the condi- 
tions that it does not wear hoofs and horns for a merely 


men It leioiis di‘-pbi\ of e*^! Mp.idi s \ poem, fm iiisiaiice, 
IS giiofi liiiii) b\ viiliir o( Its 111111 I I onh III and ibi vehicle 
iiiioiigli winch it IS I xpn ‘•sed f|s beaiilv ami mtimsc 
ivoilh tire leliili'd ]>o|h to the* ni.ninei .mil mallei of its 
pi(‘M nt j|i<fii To that e\li nt, it ^liaies Mtnie of the 

ie-liaiiils nnpoHMl h\ svniax, nieii r (m s«i fai :is that 

Is allivwiilM and sevcMal etiii i rec oyrii d caiioiis cd form. 
Within llie limits ihiis srt, linie is stnpi foi the w'lldcMt 
iiealiM* fii‘idom Till fail ihni il doi s noi give wav all 

at oiiie In the flee iisc‘ of folc ipn Wolds mill evpli lives, 
<d cib'>iiid iiiliiii.ilions .nil] a huiidn'd olhei pioclivilieN 
of iiiltnuted iiisiiiif laiw e, i arniot li\ miv iiiiMMs df'tiuct 
fiotii its frc'edom 

lOvorv jirl 1- ;! r(T)(‘l lis prodrer^Mi’’. 

li not foi ‘•omi pleam of novelu. sume fii sinus*, of 
vi*>ioii, some Viiiitint id .u i innidali d i xfieneni e, no 

111 1A' Jit i*nnld le.illv In ail piopellv so-eiilled. 

Hut ate human im tisiiieimmls so impc*(cahb- tbiit 
ailisin creaiion can be llu snbiei i of passjoii- 
ali (feed wars in wliub Imili pailn*- assume canons 
of value-, so ii;.'i(llv inaiiil. lined llinl one or llie 
oibei of llu III must lie biiialics oi impo'-lns'' It m true 
lliul in tbi‘ bisloiv of man's eoliectivi li-e 'ii the scale 
oi c»M»Iuliou. tbcie huv»‘ been nps and down., that ait 
Ini'- enioved spells of e\'i loidinm v exlnibnaiue followe.f 
b lel.ip'-c* Jiilo fiiey immolnlilv ovei bmp sirelcbes of 
time It IS (eitainlv possdde Im ml noi onlv to ec-ase 
rc» be vil.illv eiealivc. bill .'dso lo b'‘(imi(- a parasitic 
stiangli hold upon (lealive j»o..m 1 iiIp n In si icmec* as 
well as -Ti arl, llier*' evi-l^ ihe domiiialmg sense of 
restraint fioei some nllimale fiamo of nfeienee which 
( an not lit liitraved, s<inieilnnE: vvlneli bo'.b nhsts, and 
siniiii'-is nni“t mills taki foi iriuntiil as a naive faith, 
Ike Caiisiililv OI as I showed with icfeieiue lo poetry, 

the l.iw*- of lit(iaiy ronifiosilion or the < IkUlU terisiie ethos 
of panic nlar cnltnii's The alternative is a paial>sing 
SI ffiticisin suitable for plidosophic conleniplalion, but 
S(‘ 1 (icmi conducive to (onstniclivc achievements. 


ExaminationH — Values aiul Dan^erB 

The oxaminatinn syst(‘m Jimp io bo (tvor- 
haulofl jinrl quoptioris sltouirl bo bait'd luoro 
(in fbo t 'sfs of int(‘IliEronoo and f^ra^^p of the 
subjocts tlian on more niornorv D Piiriishutham 
nrrivc'5 at ibi^ runelusinn })v ('^imatinq tho 
vrlurs of examinations inThr Tnrhnn Journal of 
Ednraf'ton : 

TTie Chinese wei • the fust to introduce tbe system 
of exainifiations in 4000 B C. The Kmperor Antonins Piaa 
of Athens selected leaeher^ fro n competitive examina- 
tion and th(' teachers in tbcii l n usc'd this sy-lem for 
ihpT pupils. Tn Greece, people got on for n^-arly 600 
yciiis without any examination England copied this 
system of examination from China, and we, from them. 
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Tlif‘ hi^l wiitii*n »'\amination was rondiidH in (liimbinljie 
111 1702 and in M.idia'^, <.a1rultci and Iiornliay in 1837 

In lfi(‘ Madias sidrnc y, iM-fon tin* <‘j;;lilit‘s ol fin* 
Iasi (rntiiM, lilt n wuiu r nnipai al ivt f‘\aininalitins al lln 
rnd (it lli(‘ I'pin'r Kdiiitli (.la^s. In ItiKO tin* \1iddl> 

S( iniol f x.iniiii.ilion wj" iniKiduicd bn Third Ktnin '1 lien 
( anit' lii<‘ laiwi I Stinnd.m t xaiiiinalnm and lln ^MIna^^ 
f'xaininal inn^ So, tln'ic wtit, pi ai Ii('jI1\ , iIiki piililu 
f'xaiii naljoiis In tint out (ii|i‘ii'd tin* I ni\ii**iiN. 

I'AJiMiinjiliniis liki* iill ntlirr iii'-lni- 

(1i'|u’1h 1 iijnin huinriri IndiMViniii U lien 
lli(’ li'ml lijialr l»()Mlinn ut liu’ rMiililIiMt li»ll is 
tliat ol ii 'ri\;inl, it j- to tin* Molii- ol 

a inaslrr oi oven a lyranl 

'I’ln ic aic two SI Iniol- id lliomdil, om* si bool favoiu- 
iTi^ It and lln olln*i i (iiidcinnin;! il dowiiti^dil Tin* 
first -r bool (iin''id(rs it .i*- iMdis|ii ns bb and |ns| ifialib* 
Il ina\ be valiiabb* bolb to lln pupil, tin* hatln*! and 
tbc ('nifdo\(‘i It f III oiii aai**- b' Ih i in.is|(>i\ || i<- no 

doubt iiscliil m < leva! mi.' tin ]ni|iil's woik and foi inca'-iii 
mf5 bis piiiL'O'-' Il siimiilali s ibcii b'atnin^ l'(T tin* 
l(,’nlnis ibi‘\ know tin* ii'-nll ol lln ir woik <ind tin* 
b\(‘I (d lln* tnitiil" m ticini.il. 'rin* ('diii'alional aiilintii 
Ill's know lln I lln ii'in \ of ttM( biiiL' 'I'lnii' is also iiuiidi 
dcniaml ioi some (xanrnaiion b\ lln* innonls. to (‘diualr 
tin’ll piifois |o a (iilain siarnlaid of cfTn u in \ . so tint, 
ibc t'li.plox in': ai'cin \ inav appoint jn rsons. with tin 
ii'(|iiii(*d '“landjid id ('(bicai loti lor r«s]niiivc posts. 
\(Miidini5 to some. It iiKiv !«' (onsidcKd to In* tin* bust 
incasiin j ol lln ii ai bn*vi'nn*nt as jji as it ^o»*s. 'I bo 

xabn (d i x.iniinal loris, lln*v ibink oiilwoitihs iboir niair- 

fc'l (b b’( I* 

Tbc pir sfiH-dax (xtcinal (xaniination is not ciitnrK 
siMccssfiil III discovcimj!: lln* (mIiiim xvbwb lln* tmp'N 
i'ain b\ llicii coiil.n't with all aspeds of life in si bool 
and onf'id • *ind nian\ (d lln* so-i alb d faibiKs show 

b\ ibcii -iiliscipicnl caicds ih.it llicv wctc lai fioin In mjr 
cdin iiblc al si Inud. ddicx me sni’i’cssbil m life flow 

(an ibis l-’niilisb sx^icm, wnlb the fixt d niiii«*i( . of lei lines, 
the posii.lud text books and the ex( lie ivdv wiitlen 
cxaniiiialion. woik bajipilv '' Fxainin ilioiis bv tlieii ver'* 

naliiic aii iiol smi' h sis One of tin leasotis that (iip|d»*d 
tin 1 b nieni m •'(bind piipir*- ac T ivil n*'. in ihe laM < ( n- 
liin was ill) h}-bl and iMannnal jirip of tlie tijfid sx-,iem 
of exainiiuition. Now the S(*(ondaT\ s( liools an* ba\‘iiy 
llnir rmn 

Tlif’ l■\:llllin;■f i(ni> eonsuiiir iivirli of th<’ 
piipir- fiiMo.'U'* itiiK* Mild iinkr tlpMii iiTirrason- 
nl)iy indii-'iriou'j. 

Tin exanniiatJoTis eaiisi* undue and iinnecessaiy strain 
npnn lie* poor ibddt.'i besides tin* nnwbolesome jn- 
flin*!)' ( ^ on I biss insinn l.oiis and tbev naliiralU rnroiirape 
eln atin^ 'sueb is liie nnbeallbv jibxsnal, inoial and 
meipal effeel 

Tin* piai'lieal the exe<nli\e and the ailisiie elements 
latent in the pupils k ceive little or no lei ojinitiivn Tbev 
do not lest anv p/«es«, r xeepi perbaiis the fitness to pass 
the exaininaiion. wbnli < loseh assm lati'd with piomo- 
tions, wbnb ounhl not to he 


The Ma^ir Wotcift 

Then' arc eahe*' when' a crisis hits bc'cn 
ii\(‘rtcd III a 'durdic'ii iinputvctl nr a difficult 
]trohlciii Mtlvcd by cloqurncc or p*Tsuasioii. 


N S Srinivasa Aiyar cites some' insltinccs in 

77/c Moitnl MtKjiizUK' : 

land Hiiketilieud once pointed out that the 
dsiirnlioii In iwei'n a man of woids and a nun of deeds 
was aililnial and m.sleadin^ , and in iiiaiix nisi am es. 
wolds tb(‘nisrl\e' ba\(* lieen (b ( (Is 

Il I- well lii(‘ielofi to ( oiisid(*r sjjjnp iiisMn((*s wbeie 
tin* ina^ii (d woids and [ibiasc's has e\ei(is(d a powei- 
fiil and inaelnal < lb ( L on lln* (‘onisi ol e\r‘nls. 

“We will not put on lln* brow of lalioni j crown 
(d llioriis, we will nol iiiK.fx linnitinil} on a ( ross of 
;^o1(l " (b‘(laii‘d W' lib Jill leiiiiini's 11i\jn, inenibei (d tlie 
d(*inoeidli( pail\ in the I nih’d Stales (d Xiiierna, al a 
(onfcierne In Id lo disi n^s ilu' silvei standaid foi eiii- 
i(*n(\. These obseixaton*- b'd to a iial loii-wide piole-t 
aiiainsi iIk* abandonnieiil (d sdvu 

'J'Jie ( ase (d (iaiviii ( oolid^i* is even jiioK* inleiestirm. 
II(* was ibe bead ol ibe Male ( him'miiik'iiI id Ma^sji |uissi*is 
ind tinii was a jiidii < sinki* Tin sinki* was jiiit d<»wn, 
ind llie shikus wt*ri* d smjssed (loni lln* sjivne 

“ 'fin M IS no ii^bl to siiik( .'m.iin-t tin* piibln sab tv 
anxwbt'it*. at arts time, in am pbne" said ('ooIhIijk In 
llie atinosfiiiei I (d nailion in wbieli lln* idealKin of 
I'tis.deiil W iKoii bad been swallowi'd n|) alter tin* war. 
(.oididiie wjs li.iiled as tb( (bli\(‘iei oi bis (oiinln It 
was a p(‘i lod win*n tin* nmblniaii* ot Tiolsbt Msiii bad 
ibiown its b.il(‘fii] shadows jiioss tin* land 'fin* silent, 

I tn^iaininaln (likolidpi found biinsdl m tin* Wbili Ilon*-(‘, 
nol lonn; aft(‘i In* bad (‘nime inted bis iinilliiinin.ilui^ iii- 
dntnienf aj;.unsi stnk(*s 

‘ In a (liiiialc* soft as a molln*!’*- ‘-nub*, on .i sod 
finilfiil ns (bxTs loM, llie li sb pi'asani inoiiins/' said 
an Irish pint Daxi*-. 'Dn lia^(d> of Tieland found apt 
(\pi(*ssinn in tins,' nnminfnl brn ■- To Iiishnnn tbev 
(onsiitnti a sin min rail to diilv and an iini'nliM' to 

p.iliiolii wotk L ke llie b'bli(*al eolimin ol ‘'iiioki* bv 
(lav pilkiJ ot file b\ ni^bl, lln* haiintini; ni(*Io(iv ol i|n'**i 
wolds in'.piiid tin* fi^^bl foi iKedoin ol Iieland 

In lln splieie of IileiahiK* loo instaiuis ap* not 
wanting (d lln* eff(*(’l of words \fler lln* lialile (d 
Hleiibiin. '\(blisori, then bitb* known lo fame and o((ii- 
panl (d a ^ati'l ovd a sniuM shop in the llax-nimket 

w.i- oflniallv Ti'(pNsiiiorn*d lo ( omrin niora'i* tin* xieloiv in 
v( isj The poem “ (iampaij:,n " wbieh jirodiiei'd a frfT*tir^ 
efb ( I on the loiinliv and i^ave Xddison fame and oflirr, 

w.is piodmed areordinjilv. 'I’be nnexpei l(*d sm ress of ibe 
poem WM** due, not to its mil ins e poetir merit, but a 
sinjfle lin( wdin b oeciirs in ibe ronrse of a simdr < om- 
pr.riMir Malboroiit^b to an anpel jrmdin^ fin* whiilwmd 


Poetry of Iqhal 

111 I lie (‘oursf (if a broadcast talk n'lirocluccd 
iif*rc iroiii Thr Ciril mu} Military Clazettc 
Di Ainiya (' CliMkravarli observes; 

There are elements m TqliaTs poeliy whirh ran yield 
tbeir full savour only to those who oie familiar with the 
iiitdn^ilile atinosplno id his lanp:ijage and ideology. 
Hill the pow(*r of bis tlion^bt has jeaebed far and wide. 
The dynainir qnalilv of his appeal to selfhood, the 
fballpiipe he bac offered to modern man lo achieve a* 
harmony of i icas and leality in hia sipjritual, social and 
n.ilional life reveal tin* universal in his message. 

His pbil O‘«opby of self-expression is an antidote to 
the Hoe'nne of emotional Inxnrianee and inlrosperlive 
ef'sfaries, wbnh so many of ns are apt to aceept as the 
realilx of a sp, ritual life. “ Do not scatter thy handful 
of dust Iqbal has said in a i>oem— a memorable phrase. 
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(^riiisri Vijtiori of i llji-ri, and along willi it a niggl'd 

di'ti 1 iiiinalioii tu tin aidoiiis ot life, to usl* oiip's 

Hpiiil to haint'ss iIk* inali‘Miil woild foi oiii good. 

As lo' .sa>s 111 Asnn-i-Khiiili 
‘*ll 1 h‘Iio\(‘s llit’c to go iiat k to thr Xialis ■ 

’^J’lioii lijsi galliorod loses from llie gaideii of I’cisia 
And set 11 the spungtidi' id India and liaii 
Ntiw taste a litth ol tin. IumI el the di’st'il 
Diitik the old wint ol the ilalc * 

How hoig make ilune abode in gaideiD*'' 

Biiihi a ih'^i oil the high inoiiiilairis, 

.\ IK si einiiosoined m lightning and lliiindM 
l.olliii than I agio's exi n , 

'I'hal thou ma\si Jie hi foi Lite's hallh. 

'i'hal th\ 1)0, K and soul nia\ hiiiii in Lilt s hie *** 

Ills <leef)(‘si nil) lain (s v.|]iiv\ a hleiid ol eonit nipLi' 
tii»ri and tin loge loi at lion towaid the {i(‘tdoin oi man 
hthal's UiK^ have li aiisM>ndeit tlie lioiiliu ol eoinnuinilv. 
seel and natjoii thev have enleieil the inm i shiiin* oi 
liteiatuii 


Anrietil Power lo (]rt'alc a INew W'orhl 

d'licit If- ,‘i i!,ti'tii(‘r hiipc ol ImlitiV hcinti 
to '-tom lln* lnlr iiiimmu s(, pisi (owjtnl- 
till* s( H-dcstniclioii ol moiii'iii riMliziit ion llttin 
ol its Hc'ing, (‘lu'cla'd in Hit* \\ i*fst India ^^lll 
K’laiii'- a drt'j) iiini'i’ foiiMction ol tlu‘ iion- 

nialt‘]'ial xaliio^ I" (1 Hctirco in lii-« atlirlr in 
Tin Tin nt n th ('ttifui/i ilixaissr^ Hu* iniiKnlanct* 
oi Yo^a — a Iftm winch h(‘ litifs cho'stai Mg,niiy 
lli(‘ IcchnKiiic ol m^l^lcly omt mans inner 
world of con.'-cioii'-iics'* 

11 voii hnniv that Lih' is Om' and indivisible, ami 
that lln^ s4|iaiiile * I ' is hut u fiioin ni of llo' mind, tan 
VOII mort'ovei help to niainia ii tan voii ioleralt, .i 

svsii 111 iiiidei vvhhh ihiei doiii ths ol maiikiiiil nio.iii 
hi IK all) a 1)111 den plan d on them hv llw' ii'nijiiniiig 
foiiilh'^ (<an VOII loleiale < \ploilal ion. iiiollv 

ol »inv kind'' 'riiii' von t annot halt the slavi -di ivei. 

the t'xploilii. llie liirlUM I hot )oii s|||\<> in uliasf hitn 
liom Ills devil's woik Is this an aiin-ihait nt't'ti'' 

All do not feel that il is ilniis to Irv to Oionn tin* 
vvoild to elfet I politn al and etoiioni.t k voIiiiioms. or 
even to teaeh ‘ Thev td-o stivi- who onlv sannl and 
wait." One might add that it is not inipo '•ilifi' tiial thev 
also seive w'ho tndv sii ami think. Otk oi tlie ail- that 
the W 1 s| ha^ laigt'lv lorgoiten, to its gnat loss, and tin* 
Last Is in ilungf'F of iindetvaliiing ihiongh irnitalioit ol 
till* W<‘st, IS iluil wl ( onteniplalioii And when as in the 
< ase w'e ate Lonsiihiiiig 1 km e. tonteniplal ion is not ineielv 
an end in itsidf. but a iiK'ans to an end. and th.it end i- 
tlie dissolution ol the ilbiMon of tin 'I', it bei oines lH)th 
an ail and a s( leiu e of the highest inifioilanet 

J'he jioel who wioti* aboiil the La-i being plunged in 
thoiighl while the legion*' ihnndered bv, might have been 
snrjnised li he )md lived lo read Mi lleaid's Imok, ami 
lo know that a western wiilei on modern '-ciein e would 
ai'lnallv foietell the *-peed) end ol western (ivdi/jlion 
thioiigh the thimdei ol those ven legions and tin ii 
instillments of seientirie deslimtion and still nioie if lie 
had hiMird that the same wiiter and a good manv oiheis 
of Ins lime, believe that the oiil> way to save the c ivili/a- 
lion, jf It he not too laic alieady, is a ie-diseoveiy ‘)l 
those very things loinerning wdiieh the FLast was ‘plunged 
in thought,’ while the West, as he imagined, niched 
victoriously aliead. 


lit* (‘(inchKlcs 

\\ ( 111 India have teiiain thdiiiile advantages ioi 

tiiat i<-diseoMiv 'llie traditions ol ih.it veiv leihiiupie 
whiih enabled the Indus ( .i\ rli/al loii Ui outlast hv a iovig 
peiiod ol timi till* paialh'l t ivdi/alions ul the >iime]ijn 
anil Kgvptian ]ii ople- an sidl among ns Added lo tin in, 
Wf have the tiaiiiiioii. id at ha't lliitt oiIkt otitstandiiig 
teihliKpKs of the kind, the psv * ludogii jl s\slciii of the 

Ibiddhist-, the \ oga ' of I'alaniali, iUid iIk mvslieisni 
ol ihf 'siitis Ih'i iiiise till -I aie jll iisuallv assiMiattd 
with leligion and lebgiou-, oigaiii/ations. thev uii inosll) 
«itlra(live to the fvjit' fd iiiind that W' slies In esi a|)e tioiii 
the woild oi liard tails and aie olh n aiiallKMiia to the 
mind an\ioij<' to ia<i^ tin wotid and to i ii.iiigt it Itiil, 

ti- I have tind to sliow, it is )us| |(» iIm latiir tvpi* ol 
niiiid that this teihiinpie sliould hi' inosi v.iliialile, sinet, 
il lighllv < oiiipiidii ndi d It has an ellitl iIk ver\ it'veise 
id I iieivaiiii^' disiiailing. oi side-iiai king iiom tin piai- 
I I al piohleiiis Ilf iiioiiein lib* Il i- iIk vmv ii‘\i|se 
ol lliat ‘opiate id tin peoj)le ' w)ii< b .Mai\, iniliaps iiislly, 
an list <1 oilliodov leligion of being 11 gives a i*ew iii- 

tegiation ot iuMit anti iiiirid. m w' lit'allh of bod>, new 

1 oiilidt iKM in till iiiiiiie ot mankind, in biollnM liood anil 

III bet doll), ni‘vv i(rl.iinlv id llii‘ povvei oi tin' Lite within 
to (leaie in i|s own wav and its f»wii liini, tin new toiins 
nii.s,-aiv loi its fiille'-i e\pii s-.|oit. t<iinis wliuh iniisi 
aiisi tiiiii whii h I aiinoi fail to aiist m spite of iailiii''s, 

• VI 11 on till stall oi the diiiosani and ihi' nianimoth, he- 

( aiise till* eiieigv ot I ili that ‘iiiheiiMit lapaiily' of liie 
living nil' lias steadilv wioiighl out its bir<iis in ihe 

past, and must 4 is sme]^ iieali tin in ivii anew ihioiigli 
«iM lix agi s that .in to i oim . 


I'hc liihpinMl L('U(I 

Thr [liiuiu (hiiltK^h nl Dellii imikcs tlic 
InllnwiiiK cniiimi ill nil lli(‘ prcsiilelit till itddicss 
(Ji;il \ iii.iytilv J >:iiii()d:ii v^fi\aik;ii deUvered 
;il iIh' Aliincd;i]):n| >^inn of the Hindu 

Mp 1 i:i-m 1 )Ii;i 

Ml ^iviikai Is no nil II dieainei He hu'- t' * niim’ 

fiiiniv pi mil d oh i at ill and is n< vi i afiaid ■ , '**'*frf 
al ihf lail' till] ill tile laii 

t'o linn the iiidejM ndi nee ol Iiiilni mean*- the ni- 
di pi iiifi m i ol oiii pi iiple, onr laii. oiii n.'ilion 

It) tilt Uiritlus t/n iiitli in^tulfiK t of IlfUtluslhuri urn 
out\ in noith If thaf rnsiitrs ifni/ Unulutva thvir 

ri‘Iiiiiou\ nu Ktl tiiiif t iiltuial itlrnhl\ Wf ific not out 

to lilt t'li a 'suufftfMi uhuh louhf only Or hutf at thr 
f ost of onf >ni'f//u'u onr Ihndutivu li.stlf' 

“Whin will OIII nnilv haiikenis iindi inland " exi Ijirris 
llie Mail isahha l^ii'sidi nl “lliat tiie n .il question al the 
lout of liie Miisbni displeav.ijr(‘ i- nut a wont lit're oi 

.1 sung thill''' ' He niters a niiii h ignoin] ])sv i hologu al 

(iiitli whin he sa\s iliji “ w'ln n an ovm wlielriiiiig ma)OTi1y 
.11 the ton '!> goes on its kiK*es in-lore a iniiKirilv so 
an taL' on 1st 1 1 .is tin Mahomedaiis. jmploiing them to lend 
a helping hard and us-nies n that olhiiw.se then major 
loinnninilv i*- doumed to flr-alh, it would lie a WMindtT 
it tli.il riiirioi r'oininijnilv does not sill iis assistance at 
the highi st bidding fxis^dile, does not liastcn the doom 
of the ma)oi eomnniiiily and aim to estalilidi then own 
polifieal sij/f-r.iintv in the land." 

At a nine whin in the rivab between ihe f-ongress 
and ihi- f iovcTiirnenl to liiiy M.is! u suppoiL IfindiisthaTi 
IS being made over lo Mnslini eoinmiiiiabsm, the 
Sw'alantra-Vii'*' addiess comes to ns qm tin* Message of 
jlope. With ihf auihority of his position as the President 
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of lIu' Hindu Muliasablia, lie assures the minorities that 
ihe IJindub arc willing to form a common united Indian 
naiioii and do nut advance any special elamih, privileges 
or rights icserved only lor themselves over and above 
the noii-LJindii sections of ilinduslhan/’ 

“’ll >oii (oriK, with >(ni, if >ou don’t, withniii yon, 
and il >ou i>]>pose, in stole oi >oii, the Hindus will ron- 
tiiiiie to fight foi then national fiiedom as best as they 
ran” Tims suiniiclly and truly he Idys down the pobi- 
lion of Hindu Nationalism in its sliuggle foi indepondimce. 


The Dunce in liuliu 

Su'Oiiiiiii HriiliJiiji writes in The 

Visva-Wiaraii Quartedy : 

L(»iig ago, in India, the ait ot dancing had fully 
developed uiid loiihl i vpiess the higliest leaclu's oi liumaii 
thought ainl lechiig. This can he seen in many ancieiiL 
paintings and espei lally in liie < avc ficscocs of Ajanta 
and llagh. jM.<ito\t‘i, dancing held a large and important 
place 111 the iultiiial lilc oJ India. 

\V«‘ have llije«' kmd-s of lejn esciitativc Indian dance 
wIulIi still cxi^l . the N)uih Indian dance, the Manipiiri 
dunce, and ilie Noiih Indian dance. The South Indian 
duiKc is \er> uncicnl ni ongiii and its influence has spread 
even to the hui-Ka'^I; it ib to lie seen in Java, Jndo- 
Cdiiiia, lUiiina, (a‘>loii, and even in (Jhiiia and Japan. In 
tlu‘ saiiH' wav tlie jiifliience of Indian iicsco-painling 
can 111 * seen in Ihuo Ihidur, in Anuradhapura, in Sigina, 
all oi wliieh date liom liu* Ihiddhist era. 

'i'lie classical dunce of the South expi esses six kinds 
of luiinan emolioii, in Sanskrit we call them ^Kasa,’ a 
wold winch is as unlianslatable as the German word 
* btiniiming.' The diilerent ’ Rasas ’ m the art of the 
dunce lepiesent the following : parental feeling, friend- 
bhip, conjugal love, stiength, heroism and humour. 

ill oiii ancient seiiptiire, J\utosastra^ iheie arc numer- 
ous (If'seriptioiis of the vaiious foims of feeling that have 
a iimvei^al aspect. We also find therein a list oi the 
qualiiJis an aidst should jiossess if he Wiiiits to dedicate 
his life to ih(‘ ail ol duneiiig. The most neeessaiy among 
I'’ '*01 are : a good figuie, sense of rhythm, grace of 
and ol leposc. This word ‘repose* implies 
that the'^Sili^'t or daneei must not think of the outside 
woild, that i must avoid the temptation to alliaet his 
audience; it uNo means that he must merge him-elf 
into his art, into what he is creating for the moment, 
in order to detach himself entirely fiom the sense of 
the oiitei woild. 

hi the Souiti Indian dance ihe diffeicnt movements 
or poses of the hands biigg(*st the uiqct meaning of the 
diama and ii'tneseiit in viHial foiin the language of dance. 
The symhohral name given to these movements is ‘Mudra.’ 
The Sou tie in dance, which is probably the most anneiit, 
lakes Its iliemes fiom the Maliabharata and the Ramayana, 
One can witness this dancing still in the ‘Katha-Kali* 
dance in Malabar. This art developed certain dramatic 
(jualities, and expie^scd them in a shape that might be 
''ailed cubic in concc’plion, in wbieh the movements of 
the arms and hands aie at right angles, and not in the 
swelling and I'lirving motions of other Indian dances. 

The wntcT drtiU with tho othcT tw(' 
schools of Indiiin danciWG; — the Mwnipuri 

dance and the North Indian dance She then 
observes : 

These raovemenl*' express great strength snd offer a 
fascinating display of rhythm; through them movements 
become as expressive as a spoken language I have seen 


a South Indian dancer acting the part of a deer at the 
same lime as he was representing the cliaracter of the 
hufiler. When taking the part of the deer he had not 
only transfoimed his soul into that of a gazelle, but 
even hi** ears, his eyes, until every movement of his body, 
reflected ihc inner tragedy of ihe poor cicature threatened 
h> the h lintel in the forest. The inipcrbonation was xeally 
niaivelloiis The same thing was Hue of the Dance of 
Shiva. It caiiK'd ihe mind awav far above the earth, 
to a supernormal world, and made ub feel the dynamic 
foice of creation in a way that is impossible to describe. 

A I i»ur Dance School at Sanliniketaii we have been 
trying to revive all the indigenous foims of dancing which 
weie berioiisly in dangci ot dying out for want of 
jialronnge. 

From our Mu dies a new ail is evolving; a synthesis 
of all the foims hanileil down by tradition. In other 
words, our aitisis, mubiLians and dancers, in giving ex- 
pression to ihcir own feeling and imiolioii, are creating 
new forms on the foundation of the old. 

At Santiniketan we have made dance a part of our 
educalion and an impoitant subject in the art-life and 
tiainmg of oiii pupils. Not only are the sliidrritb trained 
to adapt till* (‘lu<^sica 1 ihylhnis and poses to newer themes 
and moi(‘ complex emotions, hut participation in the 
sea-.onal fes!i\aU. wlinli die a legular feature of the 
life in Santiniketan, makes it possible for them to realise 
the basic relationship of dance to Nature’s rhythm. 


To ITif* Painter 

You makei of picliiies, u reaseli'ss traveller 

among men and ihiiigb, 
rounding them up m your net of vision 
and hiiMgmg them out in line- 

far above ihrir social value and nidiket price. 

Yonder colony of the oiiUaste, 

jLs erowd ol nislic loofs, 
and un empty fuld in the haikground 
6(01 (bed }»y the angrv April sun 

aie huriiedly passed by and never inis.sed 
till your wayfaring lines spoke out. they are lliere, 
ami we started up and said, indeed they arc. 

Those namidess tranijis fading away every inoineiit 

into shadows 

were rescued from their nothingness 
and compelled ns to acknowledge 

a gi eater appeal of the real in them 
than IS possessed by tho rajahs 
who lavi>-h money on their portraits of dubious worth 
for folds to gape at m wonder. 

You ignored the mythological stead of paradise 

when your eyes were caught by a goal 
who is only noticed with our expostulation 
when straying on our brinjal plot. 

You brought out its own majesty of goatliiiess 

in your lines 

and oiir mind woke up into a surprise. 

The poor goat-seller remains ignorant of the fact 
that the picture does not represent 

the commonplace beast 
that is his own, 
but it is a discovery. 

Rabindranath Tagore 
in The Visva-Bharati Quarterly 

—’This poem, translated by the Poet from his original 

Bengali, was inspired by certain sketches by the artist 
Nandalal Bose. 





A Great Indian Scientist ” 


Under the above eaption, the Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes, editor of the Ciiicaj^o Unity, 
who many years afZjo hailed Mahatma Gandhi 
as “ the greatt'st man in the world,” writes as 
iollows editorially in his papei- : 


The flcath ]a&t month of India's foremost scientist, 
Sir Jaf^adis Clmndcr Bose, reminds iis anew of the amaz- 
ing genius of the people of India who, according to 
standard English doctrine, are incapable of self-govern- 
ment. Di. Bose was one of the supreme scienLitic thinkers 
and researchers tl the contemporaiy world. Ills studies 
of plant life, as poetically beautiful as they were scicn- 
tihcally accurate and profound, caught the attention of 
mankind, and made his name as famous in the West 
as m the East. In any list of the ten or twelve most 
distinguished scientists of the last generation, Jagadis 
Bose’s name would not only be included but ranked 
high. Nor was Bose the only Indian who enjoyed this 
unique kind of eminence among the world’s great men. 
To him must be added Mahatma Gandhi, whom we still 
believe to be what we hailed him many years ago — “the 
greatest man in the world.” Then, us a third in % 
rpnity of famous men, stands Rabindranath Tagore, poet, 
educator, sage and seer. Many would expand this group 
of three to include a fourth — Jawaharlal Nehru, surely 
one of the outstanding political leaders of modern times, 
a statesman as well as an heroic advocate of the people's 
rights. Where today can be found a nation to match 
India in four such men as these? Must not such tower- 
ing peaks leap from an Himalayan range of intellectual 
and spiritual attainment which covers the length and 
breadth of this continental land? And note the variety 
in these men— Gandhi a saint, Tagore a poet, Bose a 
scientist, Nehru a statesman! But their ^ qualities are 
shaied as well as distributed, for Gandhi is a statesman 
as well as a saint. Nehru a martyr and saint as well as 
a statesman, Tagore an educator and philosopher as well 
as a poet, and Bose used much of his scientific lore to 
reaffirm and glorify religion. The Indian genius is as 
varied as it is Intense, and as lofty as it is pure. That 
the race which can produce such men, and has always 
produced them in its history, should lic^ in bondage to 
a military and commercial empire is an irony supremely 
characteristic of a world founded on materialistic ideas 
and violent methods. 


It is not generally known in India that 
Mr Holmes ih not an «)rdinary journalist and 
minister of religion. He 

eminent scholars m the United States of 
America. 


29—13 


Calcutta Public Meeting Against 
Jinimh-Rajendraprasad Pact ” 

On the 25th January ]a.«t a public rncctinj; 
of Hindu citizens was held in (\iloiitta to pro- 
test against the so-called Jinn.'ili-Rajcndra- 
pnisad pact and Pantht Jawaharlal Nehru's 
statement in ndation to it This was in addi- 
tion to similar meetings in the mofiissil. There 
w(‘re Congressmen among its conveners and 
speakers. In spite of other public engagements 
it was a crowded meeting. Babu Raraananda 
Chatterjee presided over it The following 
resolution was passed unanimously . 

This meeting ot the Hindu citizens of Calcutta 
records its considered opinion that the solution of the 
communal problem on tJie lines proposed in what Is 
called Jinnah-Rajendraprasad Agreement is against the 
best Inlerests of the country" and is entirely unacceptable 
to us in that, 

(i) Jt retains the existing jiroportion of seats between 
the two communities in the Legislatures and denies to 
the Hindu minority in Bengal even the minimum number 
of scp*s to whch it is entitled according in the popula- 
tion ratio, 

(n) it proposes different franchise qualifications for 
the two communities and deliberately reduces the pro- 
portion of Hindu voters with a view to place the majority 
community in Bengal in a position of special advantage, 
and 

(ill) generally it ignores the just and legitimate 
rights of the Hindu minority in Bengal and seeks to 
perpetuate the rule of an inflexile communal majority 
by an artificial system of reservations. 

This meting, therefore, dissociates itself from the 
proposed agreement and strongly protests against the 
attempt to impose it on Bengal, as it will permanently 
cripple the political life of the people of this province 
and recoids its firm resolve not to accept any such agree- 
ment in case the Congress should ultimately decide to 
confirm the same.” 

There has never been n diplomatic docu- 
ment of British origin which has dealt a more 
deadly blow to the causes of Indian national 
solidarity and freedom than the so-called 
Communal Award. It as been correctly 
described by Congressmen and others as anti- 
national and anti-demoeratic. That anybody 
should expcjjt any Hindu-Moslem unity on the 
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basis of acceptance of this Communal Decision 
is very surprising. Is the Congress president, 
arc other Congressmen, not aware that this 
Decision was intended and manufactured by 
British imperialists to make Hindu-Moslein 
unity and the winning of independence by 
means of such unity impossible? 

The Congress at first neither accepted nor 
rejected it. Later it grew bolder nnri, througri 
its president, rejected it. It even allowed 
Bengal Congressmen to agitate against it on 
national grounds. But now the Congress 
president says ; 

** Id regard to certain political rights, the Communal 
Award stands for the present and we have staled re- 
peatedly that we seek no change except with the con- 
currence of those concerned. Wc have further declared 
tliat we shall suind by the provisional agreement which 
was arrived ut between Babii Rajendra Prasad, acting 
as Congiess President, and Mr. Jinnah.” 

The Communal Award may stand not only 
for the present ” but permanently as a 
monument of British imiirrialistic statecraft 
and Indian National Congress unwisdom, wcak- 
n(‘ss and lack of statesmanship, but Bengal 
Hindus will not accept it or be reconciled to it. 

Mr. Nehru says, We seek no change 
except with the concurrence of those concerned.” 
But he can declare that the Decision ** stands 
for the present ” without obtaining the concur- 
rence of or even consulting the Bengal Hindus, 
wlio are among those concerned ! 

As regards “ the provisional agreement ” 
referred to, many Bengal Congressmen objected 
to it will'll negotiations were going on about it 
in Delhi and subsequently also. It is unneces- 
sary to repeat what Mr. Jinnah has said about 
it. He has said in effect that he had nothing 
to do with its drafting 

In relation to Panditji's declaration in his 
statement “ that we seek no change except with 
the concurrence of those concerned,” he and other 
Congressmen may find the following passages 
from Sn K, N, Sircar’s Speeches and Pamphlets, 
pp. 260-262 and pp. 263-264, interesting : 

The [Prime Minister James Ramsay MacDonald’sJ 
warning referred to a provisional temporary arrangement. 
When one turns to the decision, if he is unwary, he will 
believe that nothing more has been done — because the 
dcLision purports to be for ten years only. 

The decision, however, provided that ** modification 
might bft made after ten vears with the assent of the 
coinmuailKs concerned.** 

Nehru’s assurance that no change will 
be sought except with the concurnnee of those 
concerned, is in other words, MacDonald’s 
proviso that modifications might be made 
after ten years with the assent i.»f Ihe commu- 
nitiea concerned.” 


With regard to the latter the following 
occurs in Sir N. N. Sircar’s pamphlet, named by 
him “ A ' Temporary ’ Permanent Arrange- 
ment ” : 

I put a question to the Secretary of State (Q. 7,223, 
p. 818 of the Reports of the Proceedings of the 
Committee) : 

Q. “1 was going to ask the Secretary of State, if 
he will permit me : As the communal decision stands it 
means this : Assuming for the sake of argument one 
party has got more than it ought to have, it must assent 
to that being given away before there can be any change 
at any time. Yon have got to get the assent of somebody 
who has got more than he ought to have, 

Ans, If Sir N. Sircar makes that hypothesis, it is so. 

After quoting this question and answer in 
his pamphlet Sir N. N. Sircar observes in his 
pamphlet : 

In Bengal the Muslims will have an immovable 
majority — a majority sent in by votes of a particular 
community. They have got more than what can be justi- 
fied on any logic,— and unless they are guilty of un- 
expected generosity in giving up their undeserved 
advantage, “ there cannot be any change at any time.” 

Purporting to make a decision, which holds good 
for ten years only, the authors have shown remarkable 
ingenuity in making it in effect, and in fact, good for 
all times. 

Sir N. N. Sircar concludes his pamphlet 
thus : 

If 1 were told that 1 was giving a temporary lease 
I would object to the expression, if it was a condition 
that the lease could not be terminated at any time unless 
the tenant agreed. 

But then I am merely a lawyer and not a statesman 
having the destiny of 22 millions in niy hands. 

Some British statesmen have succeeded in drafting 
a lease of Bengal for ten years to a community insisting 
on special electorates — and after ten years the lease canr» 
not be terminated without magnanimoub renunoiation on 
their part. 

Who can say that this is not a remarkable achieve- 
ment? 

The whole pamphlet deserves to be read by 
Mr. Nehru and other Congressmen. 

The so-called Jinnah-Rajendraprasad pact 
gives to Moslems greater advantages than even 
the British-made Communal Decision and in 
addition to those pven by it. But even this is 
not considered satisfactory. Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru adds in his statement : 

What Temains? If there is anything of importance 
left over, let us have it out by dl means and conudar 
it. 

Here there is not the faintest or remotest 
suggestion that in considering it Hindus, Bengal 
Hindus, are to be consulted or given a hearing. 

The Congress is a non-conununal body. If 
it represents Hindus, it represents Moslems also. 
If it has more Hindu members than the Hindu 
Mahasabha, the Vamasram Swarajya San^a 
and other Hindu bodies, it has also more 
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Moslem members than the Moslem League. If 
in spite of the latter fact, it feels it necessary to 
negotiate with the Moslem League, then in spite 
of tlic former fact, it ought to feel it necessary 
to consult the Hindu Mahasabha and other 
Hindu bodies also By proposing to negotiate 
with the Moslem League on a matter concern- 
ing the Hindus as well, it exposes itself to the 
Moslem accusation that it is a Hindu communal 
body, which it is not. 

On Mr. Jinnah’s reply to Mr. Nehru’s 
statement, it- is not necessary for us to say 
much. We will make only two comments. 

Mr. Jinnah does not say what he wants, 
nor does he say why he is silent on the point. 
So his reasons can only bo guessed. Perhaps 
he does not wish to lose the bargaining advan- 
tage. If he stated his terms and Congress 
accepted them, no further and additional 
demands could be made. But if, as he wants, 
Congress made certain offers to him, these could 
be made the starting-point and basis for further 
demands. Moreover, the Congress offer could 
be carried to the Government, whicli could be 
told : '' Here are the concessions which Con- 

gress is ready to make; what more can you 
give? Out with it, please. Quick.” 

In the course of his rejoinder, dated 
Bombay, January 10, Mr Jinnah says : 

“As for the oft repeated slogan that the Congress 
has declared and given full assurance with regard to 
religion, culture and language, I have made it clear that 
we cannoi. rely upon such declarations and assurances. 
I want Pandit Jawahirlal Nehru to realise that neither 
*~43 nor the Congress is yet in the position of a sovereign 
power to make declarations and give assurances. We 
want definite and effective safeguards and effective 
weapons by means of which we can protect not onlv our 
religion, culture and language, but out political rights 
and maintain our place and position in the government 
and the administration of the country. 

It is not our business to state how far 
Mr. Jinnah is correct and how far incorrect in 
the passage quoted above. It is the business of 
Mr. Nehru and other Congressmen. What wc 
cannot understand is, if Mr. Jinnah cannot rely 
upon such [Congress] declarations and assur- 
ances, why he does not say that he will have 
nothing to do with the Congress. Nor can we 
understand why the Congress or any Congress 
leader should be anxious to negotiate with and 
placate Mr. Jinnah. The ” definite and effective 
safeguards and effective weapons by means o 
which ” Moslems “ can protect not only [their' 
religion, culture and language, ^ but [their 
political rights and maintain [their] place anc 
position in the government and the administra- 
tion of the countiy,” cannot be given by the 
Congress, as he himself has said, nor by any 
other non-govemmental representative body. 


They can be given only by the British Govern- 
ment, which enjoys the sovereign power now. 

The Congress is the most powerful popular 
rciirescntative organization. As Mr. Jinnah 
dooKS not care for its assurances and declarations, 
it follows he would not care for assurances and 
declarations proceeding from other, h'ss powerful, 
popular bodies. He wants such safeguards and 
effective weapons, of course, from the Govorn- 
inent, as would enable Moslems to do what they 
thought necessary in their interests without the 
co-operation, sympathy, friendliness, etc., of 
other communities. This practically means 
that he wants for his community tlic majority 
of seats in the central legislature and in the 
provincial legislatures. This conjecture may 
sound startling. But let Mr. Jinnah say wliat 
he wants, if he docs not want what we have 
mentioned. 

The following paragraphs in Mr. Jinnali’s 
statement in reply to Mr. Nehru’s show perhaps 
that llie Pandit and other Congressmen have 
got to deal with a rather slippery customer : 

“ I must, first of all, correct the statement which 
coming from o responsible person like the President of 
the Congress constitutes a serious misrepresentation of 
my position when he says, ‘we have further declared 
that we shall stand by the provisional agreement which 
has been arrived it between Bahu Rajendra Prasad and 
Mr. Jinnah.* I have repeatedly said that there was no 
agreement arrived at between Rabu Rajendra Prasad and 
myself, and that I had no authority to enter into any 
agreement, hut T was willing to place the formula of 
Babii Raicndra Prasad and his friends before the sessions 
of the League provided it received the solid support of 
the Hindus and the Sikhs. Now it is proved and admitted 
that it was opposed even by a very iniluential body of 
Congress Leaders at the time and the Mahasabha and 
Sikh lead ts in a body rejected it, and hence the matter 
was dropped. 

“Next when he says, *We have further declared that 
wc shall stand by ’ ( meaning Bahu Raiendra Prasad's 
formula) what does he mean by “we.” Of course, I 
am aware he is speaking with authority of the Presidoni 
of the Congress.” 

Mr. C. F. Andrews on Keshub Chunder Sen 

An account of the life and work of the great 
Bcngab religious and social reformer, Keshub 
Chunder Sen, was broadcast by Mr. C. F. 
Andrews from the Calcutta broadcasting station. 
Keslmb Chunder Sen was born on November 19, 
1838, and this year marks the centenary of his 
birth. 

Mr. Andrews said : 

“Keshub started a socie*' for religious conversion 
called the Sangat Sabfaa. The members met frequently, 
and, with fiery zeal for self-reformation, laid bare their 
whole hearts, freely and frankly discussed their own faults, 
coveted mutual aid and criticism, and under Keshub’s 
guidance made most genuine progress in spiritual and 
moral life. Hunger and fatigue seemed to have no power 
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over thein. They sal up the whole night in Keshu;b*s 
room, comparing experiences, practising penitence, making 
resolutions, offering prayers In them Keshub found con- 
genial spirits; and together they formed a nucleus out 
of which the heat materials of Keshiib's subsequent move- 
ments were supplied. 

“ Out of this religious fervour two practical results 
followed. First, a deep sense of the reality of sin, as 
shutting the human soul out from communion with God. 
Purity atid chastity in domestic life became paramount 
and a high standard of moral idealism was c'ltablished 
among them. This high standard came at a very critical 
time in the life of modern Bengal and produced 
characters, both in public and private life, of which the 
whole of Bengal has been rightly proud. Such saintly 
lives as that of Kiishna Kumar Mitra, and others too 
numerous to mention, came directly out of this religious 
revival. In the second place, Keshub realized the 
supreme necessity of philanthropic and social service in 
the cause of the poor. During the famine of 1860-61, 
Keshul) was able to orgaiiizi' relief on behalf of the suffer- 
ers in a way that had not been done before. Here, again, 
he set up a high standard of social service, which left 
its deep impression on future generations of students 
and awakened an echo in other provinces also. 

“ The Crisis in Culture ” 

On the 5th January last Professor Radha 
Karaal Mukherji of Lucknow University deli- 
vered a lecture on the crisis in culture. He 
observed that in Europe and America a pro- 
found crisis in moral and social life has been 
brought by the supremacy of the State and the 
class, and the invasion of the community by 
relatively iniiiersonal and mechanical modes of 
behaviour and relationships in e'very field. 
Continuing he said : 

“The great society, created by steam and electricity, 
is no coinmunify; it is, however, aspiring to he a com- 
munit> through the legional and functional idea, which 
is based iieiiheT on the power of the Stale nor on the 
ideology of the class, but on a planned participation 
of all social groups and individuals in the fair fruits 
of culture. Tlu- ospiiaiion of modern inJiistiial planning 
whether in Sovi* i Russia or in the IT S. A., is the break- 
ing up of 1 ig business into small go\erning workshops, 
co-operatjvps, coiporations and guilds with powers of 
self-govcrnnu-nt, giving opportunities for active citizen- 
ship, foT /!.t and dihiire." 

As regards the East the speaker observed ; 

“ In the East, on the other hand, wherever the ancient 
social frame- work —caste, rural community or joint family, 
— ^has thwarted individual initiative and efficiency, grave 
cultural crisis is averted by importing the ideal of in- 
dividualistic justice fioni the West. That ideal, derived 
as it is from the contractual-rational aspects of social 
life, h4s shown its abuses m the West, but is now bring- 
ing about a vital orientation in the Bast.” 

In his opinion, 

“Such cultural interpenetration is not a matter of 
mere ideology, discernible only in our thought and faith. 
It is a social process and experience which • India has 
to achieve and develop by bridging the present gulf 
lietween the academy and the masses. That is th” essen- 
tial goal of the mass-contact stressed by the Congress 
today in India,” 


The relations between the propiirtied classes 
and the masses require to be revised and re- 
adjusted. 

“Wherever the peasant stoops under an excessive 
burden of debt, the tenant is denied permanence and 
heritability, or the faiiti-hand workers as a bond-slave 
without the wherewithal of a bare subsistence, the rela- 
tions between the landlord^, tenants and agricultural 
labourers and between creditors and deI)tort» cry for a 
revision in terms of the new scale of individualistic 
lustier. Where in our factories and workshops industrial 
labour is exploited, and in the squalid chawls and hustees 
of our industrial cities manhood is brutalised, woman- 
hood dishonoured and childhood poisoned at its source, 
a new conception of economic rights, the rights of all 
workers to a minimum wage, to a decent standard of 
housing, education and the amenities of life must aid 
us in securing social justice.” 

Similarly individualism must come to the 
rescue of Indians womanhood 

“Wheic, again, the over-awing authority of an in- 
stitutional religion or a male code of ethics has perpe- 
tuated the ignorance, incapacity and subservience of 
Indian womanhood, there is need of stressing the new 
individualistic ideal for obtaining a fair treatment to 
one-half of India’s humanity.” 

The speaker then proceeded to point out 
the part which the universities should play in 
bringing; about the coming changes 

“In economic legislation in land readjustment, in 
the labour movement, in social reform and in political 
reconstruction, the universities of India must now supply 
the leadership.” 

In conclusion Prof. Mukherji appealed to 
the youths to prepare themselves for this great 
task of leadership, which would be “ an 
apprenticeship for service to science, to tl^ 
nation and to humanity. It is the assiduous 
thinking, realism and courage of convictions of 
the youth of India which alone can renovate 
the social and economic life of the masses in 
the best interests of social harmony and justice 
and tide over the cultural crisis through which 
India is passing today.” 

Violent Fighting in Abyssinia 

liOndon, Jan. 26. 

The Ethiopian Legation has made a statement claim- 
ing that according to direct reports from Abyssinia, violent 
fighting is continuing in several provinces in the north 
and north-west. 

Attempts by flying and motorised Italian columns 
to recapture lost positions have met at the most only 
with temporary success. The positions occupied often 
proved grave the next day. 

The statement alleges that three battalions of Eritreans 
have deserted and claims that in the past two months 
Italian losses total 20 officers and 5,^3 Italians and 
Askaris. The Abyssinian losses are equally large. 

The Abyssinians captured 43 lorries, • many rifles, 
machine-guns, artillery and ammunition. 

The statement alleges that following the non-observ- 
ance of certain conditions by the Italians 18 officers 
were massacred at Debra Markos, the capital of the 
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Crojan province and f<»r reprisal 30 !o 40 aeroplanes leave 
Addis Ababa daily and bombard the towns in the 
province. 

The statement concludes that the Abyssinians are 
masters of the situation in many diblricts. — Reuter. 

Home, Jan. 26 

The statement of the Ethiopian legation in London 
is must strongly denied in official quartiTs It is stated 
Italy is in full control of every part of Ethiopia. It is 
suggested the Ethiopian statement is designed to prevent 
any step by the League members in favour of future 
recognition of Italy’s Ethiopian empire. — {Reuter). 

London, Jan. 27. 

In view f>f the Ethiopian story and its denial it is 
interesting to note that the official ncwspapei '* Armed 
Porccs ” published in Rome admits that there was severe 
hghling m North Abyssinia last September in the coiiise 
■of which 400 Italians were surnni ruled by rebels in the 
neighbourhood of Lalibela and a relieving force of 200 
wcie •similarly surrounded at Rilbala and Gorgis. 

The 'beleaguered Italians were only saved from 
destruction by tlie lireless efforts of the air force from 
Biremawd, 200 miles away, which dropped food, money 
laiifl munitions to the invested tioops and bombed and 
maebinegunned the rebels. No information is afforded 
ri'garding the rescue of those surrounded. — (Reuter). 

U. P, Goverranent Misters and Esquires All 
Provincial Officers 

Allahabad, Jan. 26. 

The Government have prohibited the use of Lai a, 
Bdbu, Munslii, Maulvi, etc., in addressing the provincial 
seivice officers in U. P. 

The action has been taken in pursuance of objec- 
tions laised by some provincial service associations. In 
fill me all officers of provincial services except the doctors 
will be addressed in official communications as ” Esquire ** 
and the prefix “ Mr.” will be used with their names 
in all official orders, correspondence, etc. The Govern- 
ment point out in a circular letter that they do nut 
iCOi^sider there is anything derogatory in the use of these 
traditional appellations according to Indian social usage, 
but in view of the feeling among some provincial officers 
and to secure uniformity they have issued these orders. 
It appears that representation had been made by some 
provincial service associations. 

It has been often observed that those 
persons who mister and esquire themselves and 
insist upon being mistered and esquired by 
others consider tliemselves superior to babus, 
lalas, munsliis, maulvis, etc. They arc snobbish. 
Those lalas, babus, munshis, maulvis, etc., who 
have a sneaking preference for being mistered 
and esquired are also snobbish. 

The Hindu Mahasabha on the 
Sino- Japanese Situation 

New Delhi, Jan. 26. 

Apropos the controversy about the alleged support 
of the Hindu Mahasabha to Japan’s aggression in China, 
the Hindu Mahasabha Head Office has issued a state- 
ment to the Ptess in the course of which it says that 
no resolution was moved in the Subj'ects Committee or 
passed in the open session at Ahmedabad, as it was 
considered unwise to make any declaration of support to 
either side at the present moment. The subject was 


never considered officially by the Mahasabha either before 
or after the schsion.-- 11. P. 

The controversy would never have arisen 
if Seth Padinartij Jain, who is general sccretaiy 
to the Hindu Mahasablia and one of whose letters 
to the Japanese consul-general has given rise to 
the controversy, had eitlier not written to the 
consul-general the letter in (pn'stion or made it 
quite clear in the letter that he was giving 
expression only to his personal opinion 

We did not know or suspect ere this that 
any Indian had pro-Japanese and anti-Cliinese 
sympathies so far as the present Sino-Japanese 
relations were concerned. Perhaps w(‘ ought to 
have been able to imagine that Indians wlio 
profited by business relations with the Japjinese 
murbt ])robably sympathise witli them. 

As n‘gards sym])at.hy witli Japan on reli- 
gious grounds, if Japanese Buddhists could be 
said to be Indian Hindus^ fellow-believers, why 
could not Cliineso Buddhists also be consid^Tcd 
Indian Hindus* fellow-believers? 

Some years ap tlie editor of this Remew 
was connected with the Hindu Mahasabha. 
One of the reasons, though not the only reason, 
why he severed his connection with It, was the 
practice of some important honorary office- 
bearers of that body of making statements on 
behalf of it which were not authori25ed by it 
officially and formally. 

The Bible Held Not Infallible 
By Anglican Commission 

London, Jan. 14. 

Th^' report of the Commission appointed by the 
Arrhhjsbops of Canterbury and York in 1922 to consider 
the Christian doctrine with a view to demonstrating the 
extent of agreement within the Anglican Church and 
investigating how far the differences can he removed 
or diminished, has now been published. 

It challenges the traditional beliefs at several points 
and rejects the infallibility of the Bible, saying that 
its aiitliorily must not prejudge investigation in any fielil. 

The r-'port regards the historical evidence for virgin 
birth as inconclusive and declares that the literalistic 
belief in the physical resurrection of the dead must be 
rejected. 

On the other hand, it declares that the resurrection 
of Christ was an event as real and concrete as the 
Crucifixion. 

The Commission is divided with regard to whether 
miracles occur, but it is agreed that God can work 
miracles if He pleases. 

The report says there is no objection to the Theory 
of Evolution, which can be drawn from creation narra- 
tives in the Genesis. Christians agree that these are 
of mythological origin and their value for us is symbolic 
rather than historical. — Reuter. 

Shahidganj Appeed Dismissed 

Lahore, Jan. 26. 

A Full Blanch of the Lahore High Court, consisting 
of the Chief Justice and Justice Bhide and Din 
Mohanunad pronounced orders today in the Shahidganj 
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appeal filed by representative Muslim organisations for 
dedaration of the right to say prayers in the Shahidganj 
mosque. 

The Chief Justice and Justice Bhide dismissed the 
appeal with costs, holding that the rights of the Muslims 
to say prayers in the mosque were extinct due to adverse 
possession. 

Justice Din Mohammad disagreed, holding that the 
demolition of the mosque gave the Muslims cause for 
action. 

The decision of the High Court has caused a great 
stir among Muslims. Some Muslim shops situated in 
predominantly Muslim localities have been closed as a 
protest. Public meetings are being organized by the 
Majlis-i-Alirar and the Ittihad-i-Millat separately. Muslim 
papers are publishing supplements with black borders. 
The daily “Zemindai,” an organ of the Ittihad-i-Millat, 
is observing a one-dav hartal. 

Elaboral.' police arrangements have been made 
throughout ir.e city. Police reserves arc kept at all police 
stations lo lope with the situation in case anything un- 
toward happened Police pickets have been reinforced, 
paitinilarly in the vicinity of Shahidganj. — A. P. 

Tito tenacity of purpose displa^’^cd by 
Panjab RTuslinis is noteworthy. 

Japanese Reverses in China 

Shanghai, Jan. 2S. 

The Chinese announced re-occupation of Hohsein. A 
Japanese army spokesman admitted the loss of the port, 
saying that the Japanese troops were withdrawn as they 
are no longer required there The Chinese claim that 
over 300 Japanese soldiers were either drowned or fatally 
inpired when bombed as they crossed the tributary of 
the Ydiiglsc. 

Meanwhile, there is renewed fighting m south of 
Wuhu, where Chinese strengthened reinforcements launched 
another attack and furious hand-to-hand fighting occurred 
at two villages which changed hands sevt'ral limes. — 
Reuter. 

Shanghai, Jan. 26. 

Judging from the despatches reaching here there is 
good reason lo believe tfiai Tokio is worried by the 
continued check lo the Japanese forces that have been 
marching towards f\u]i other along the Tienlsin-Nankiiig 
Railway with their common objective ns Suchow. These 
forces arf' about 150 miles apart. 

Progress from the south is halted at Mingkwan near 
Pengpu. Tnhile the Tapanese troops in the north appear 
to have si tb’red reverses south of Yenchow. The Japanese 
have eri. ounlered bad weather and far greater opposition 
than they anticipated and they also seem to fear that 
an\ further extension of their lines might be disastrous 
to them. 

It IS reliably lepoited that General Matsui asked 
Tokio for four more divisions, but the request is stated 
to ha\e been refused on the ground that none could be 
spared in mcw of other possible contingencies. — (Reuter). 

Ami-Phooka Bill Passed 

On the 26th January last tho Bengal 
Lcgiplativo Counril passed the Bengal Cruelty 
to Animals (Amendment) Bill sponsored by 
Mr. Lalit Chamlra Das. 

Tlie aini of the act is to put an effective 
check on, prevent and stop the crime known as 
phooka ’’ by Amending Act 1 of 1920, which 


so far has not proved to be very eflHcacious in 
that respect. The practice of “ phooka ” by 
gowalas for wringing the last drop of milk from 
cows and otlier milch animals is very prevalent 
in and around Calcutta and Howrah and in 
many cities outside Bengal. 

The present act makes the crime punishable 
with imprisonment, wliich may extend to two 
years and fine to Rs. 500. J| 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai on States^// ^ 

People^s Rights ^ 

Presiding over the fifth Ajmer-Marwara 
IVovincial Political Conference, held at Beawar 
on the 26th Januaiy last, Mr. Bhulabhai Desai 
declared : 


“ The Congress stands for llie same rights and status 
for Slates people as for British Indians, both in the 
matter of civil liberties and responsible Government, 
and in the future constitution.” 

Mr. Desai repudiated the princes’ “ divine right ” 
to rule against the jieople’s will, which was supreme at 
this age. He sympathised with their struggle and ad- 
vocated * satyagraha ’ for the States’ people, which carried 
British India forward, declaring that Congress would 
support their cause. 

Speaking about repression in the States, Mr. Desai 
referred lo the restriction on Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose 
in Jodh})ur. The attendance of fifteen to twenty thousand 
people in a meeting organised to accord reception to 
Mr. Bose, he said, should be an eye-opener to the Princes 
and the absence of enthusiasm in Princes’ reception, 
should show which way the water flows. 

Mr. Desai expressed satisfaction at Lord Lothian's 
remarks about non-supply of British help for States* 
people’s suppression, condemned the proposed rendition 
of villages to Jodhpur and Udaipur as a bait for e^ry 
into Federation and dealt at length on the disadvantages 
of Federation. 

He deplored the condition obtaining in the non- 
regulated Slate of Ajmer-Marwara and exhorted the people 
to chalk out a programme for struggle, if provincial 
autonomy or amalgamation with the United Provinces 
were not settled . — (United 

Is Calcutta University “ Sri "-less and 
“ Crest ’'-fallen? 

The Amrita Bazar Patrika writes : 

The University of Calcutta has, pending a final 
settlement with the Government of Bengal, with regard 
to the inclusion of “Sree and Padma” in its crest, dis- 
continued the publication of the crest in its recent pub- 
lications. This move on the part of the University, it 
may be supposed, has been absolutely voluntary. Is it 
also a concession to the feelings of the sister community, , 
since an enterprising news agency which has been “reli- 
ably informed” would have us believe that no proposal 
of any kind on that question was made by the University 
lo the Government or to any individual, ‘formally or in- 
formally’? Or, is it by a mere accident that the Univer- 
sity has done this? 

If the Baghbazar paper has been correctly 
informed, the University of Calcutta has, at, 
least for the time being, lost its “ Sri ” and 
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become crest-fallen. Let us hope, it will ere 
long regain its glory and again raise its head. 

Salary Cut in Madras Provincial and 
Subordinate Services 

A Madras Government communique, pub- 
lished on the first January last, announced a 
graded reduction in the salaries of tlie provincial 
services in Madras. 

It says the scales of pay of Provincial and subordinate 
services were reduced in 1933-34 on account of fall in 
prices, but even the revised scales are too high and 
capable of further reduction especially in the case of 
Cfivernmcnt servants drawing over a hundred rupees. 
The Government have accordingly decided to further 
reduce the scales of pay of Provincial and subordinate 
services by the adoption of the following graded reduc- 
tion on the present revised scales subject to such adjust- 
ment as IS necessary to prevent anomalies or injustice 
in individudl cases. 

Subordinate Services : Salaries over Rs. 100 and not 
exceeding Rs. 200, 5 per cent, reduction. 

Over two hundred : V /2 per cent. 

Provincial Services : — 

Salaries of 200 and below 5 per cent. 

Over 200 and not exceeding 500 : 15 per cent. 

Over 500 and not exceeding 1,000 20 per cent. 

Over a thousand : 30 per cent. 

The new revised scales, are worked out on this basis 
for Provincial Services and will be brought into force 
from 1.1.33. A similar order will be passed in due 
course to bring into effect the new revised scales of pay 
foi subordinate services, which are now under prepaiation. 

Generally speaking, according to these orders, every 
person who has been or will be appointed to any service 
or post on or after 1.4.37 or who has been and will be 

promoted for the first time or after a break to any 

service or post on or after 1.10.37 enters on the new 
revised scale for such service or post. 

The communique at the outset says the present 
GovCTnment was returned to office expressly pledged to 
the electorate among other matters for a substantial 
reduction in salaries of all public servants and the re- 
trenchment of the cost of administration. They are of 
the opinion that it will be impossible with any sense of 
justice or proportion to maintain the existing ratio 
between the earnings of most people, who pay taxes and 
the scales of pay that are being given to the services for 
maintaining the administration. 

As the Madras ministers reduced their own 
salaries to begin with, there is no inconsistency 
in the announcement of cuts in other public 
servants* salaries. The salaries paid to I. C. S 
men and other imperial services are higher than 
those of provincial oflScers of similar standing. 
But tliese cannot be reduced by the ministers, 
as under the law they have no power to do so 

Reduction of salaries is as urgently needed 
in Bengal as in Madras. But it must not be 
expected here. 

Problems Facing Indian Soap-makers 

The policy of rate-cuting in prices of manu- 
factured goods by the Soap manufacturers was 


severely criticised by Acharya Prafulla Chandra 
Ray presiding over the fiftli annual meeting of 
the All-Iudiii Soap Makers* C-onference on the 
11th January last 

Achaiy^a Prafulla Chandra also condemned 
the attitude of edueatc'd class(‘.s towards the 
Swadeshi articles which they thought to be 
inferior in quality to articles of foreign make. 
The sjieaker asked the Association to use th(‘ir 
seal which would go to prove that the articles 
were manufactured of pure ingredients. Every 
effort should be made so that the articles might 
command universal approval 

In the opinion of Mr. B. N. Maitra, 
chairman of the reception eoininittec of tlie 
conference, the greatest danger to the Indian 
soap-making industry is tlie foreign competition 
from within, that is to say, the establishment 
of big factories in India with foreign capital. 
Among the resolutions passed by the Conference 
were the following : 

This Conference of the Indian snap manufaclurors 
urges on the Government of India that in any trade 
agreenirnt with Japan nr any other foreign ruuutrv the 
present rales of duly (viz, 25 per cent, ad valorem or 
Rs. 20 a cwt. whichever is higher) on toilet soaps should 
he maintained as a necessary antidumping measure. 

Tins Conference is stiongly of opinion that as the 
bulk of the supply of esseimal oils and aiornatJc chemicals 
come from the continents, in no future liadc agreement 
with U. K, Imperial preferenci should apply in respect 
the above articles. 

While tliankiijg the Railway Roaid for introducing 
a new classification of toilet requisites mixed ” under 
class VI, which partially nit*(;ts the demand of the All 
India Soap-inakeis’ Association, this Conference urges 
that fa) the matter he reionsidercd and mixed toilet 
preparations he charged under class IV and (b) the 
mifiimiiTii weight of consignments per goods train be 

lowered to 7 seers. 

This Conference views with alarm the proposed ex- 
tension of the piovjsions of the Factories Art to power 
factories employing less than 10 persons, as this will 

serifuisly affect the soap industry which, in India, is 

largely a cottage industry. This new move also goes 
against the expressed policy of the Government to sup 
port small industries of the rountry. This confereiir* 
therefore urges on the Government to desist from such 
a course. 

This Conference learns with satisfaction that the 

Government is contemplating the enactment of suitable 
Act for the registration of Trade Marks and in view 
of the urgent necessity for such a measure, urges that 
the same may be given effect to within the course of 
the current year. 

Celebration of A Doctor's Attaining His 
81 st Year 

Last month the Sylhet Trnion celebrated the 
completion of the SOth y. ar of bis life by 
Dr. Sundari Mohan Das, the doyen of Indian 
medical men in Calcutta. He has devoted fif^- 
five yeara of^his long life to the relief of pain, 
the prevention of sic^ess, and the promotion of 
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banitation. He is one of the foremost Bengali 
writers on sanitary and hygienic topics. He is 
an ardent Congressman and has been noted 
throughout his long career for independence of 
spirit He is fervent m his piety and is a 
distinguished singer of Kirtans The following 
jiassage is t.aken from a character sketch ot the 
doctor in the Hmdmthun Sfamhird ; 

But the greatest jnspiiatjon of liis polilKal work 
came from Sliivanalii Saslii, one of tlie leadeis of the 
Brahmo Samaj. In 1876 undei the latter’s leadership 
was organised a society tlie incitibeis id wliuh took vows 
for securing freedom, soeial, religious and political. 
BipJn Chandra Pal in Ids JMoniories of My Life and 
Times ” thus icfcrs to this episode • 

“ The oiigjiiul copy ol the pledge which we signed 
was lost many years ago. how yrc ncvei found out. It 
was a reinaiKdlle docinnerii diawii u]) hy Pandii Shiva 
Nath. The tii-ii urtiele pletiged the members to put up 
a siieniiuus and iineoiiijironiising fight against current 
image- worship and easte-fioiiiiiiation in the Hindu Soriely. 

The next article of this pledge was dsitinctly 

political. It started with the declaration that “ self- 
goveinincnl is the only form of political gfivernment 
ordained by God. . They added a significant rider 
to this political declaialiun to the e([«'t.t that while obey- 
ing the laws and institutions of the pieseiit foreign 
government in the country, they would not, even if faced 
with extreme poverty and efonomic destitution and all 
the miseries consequent upon it, take seivice under this 
Government. The exact Bengali words were ‘“ncvei to 
agiee to accept the slavery of this foreign Government.” 
.... The next article in ibis pledge discussed ways 
and means for advancing the counliy to this goal of self- 
goveinnieiil. Education came here first; .... the re- 
moval ol llie disabilities under which the Hindu widows 
labour. . . , and the breaking down ol ih» “ purdah ” 
system . . . The national physique must rie simultane- 
ously cultivated and improved along with the national 
intelleet. The signalorics, therefore, pledged themselves 
lastly to learn to iide and shoot and preach the duties 
of acquiring this military training and aptitudes to iheir 
fellow countrymen. There was as yet no Arms Act. , . 

Rector Laurin Zilliaciis on Sanliniketan 

The Ird ^qntitioiial Delegation of the New 
Education Fellowship visited Santiniketan on 
the last day of 1937 and the first day of 1938. 
Inter\dened by the United Press of India, its 
leader Kector Laurin Zilliacus, said, in part ; 

“1 have unfortunately not been able to see the school 
or college at work but 1 have met its teachers, seen 
some of the healthy and happy children and explored its 
remarkably equipped libraries and other departments. 
Above all, I have the privilege of sitting once more at 
the feet of the Poet and I can understand that Sautini- 
ketan is a place of pilgrimage for all ^hose interested 
iaf'''education and devoted to the great traditions of the 
human spirit.” 

Regarding village work of Sreeniketan 
Rector Zilliacus said : 

“It is the kind of thing we have been dreaming 
about in New Education. This work of Visva-Bharati 
is directed to an active recognition of material basis oi 
life. It happily aims at fulfilling the first need in educa- 


tional leconslruetJon by developing belter economic and 
sanitary conditions and such economic organisations as 
are indispensable to that end. But the work of Sreeni- 
keian also lealises that a great deal more is required. 
Man does not live by bread alone. Due attention is 
therefore paid to the sphitual side of reconstruction; 
hence they have art, musie and traditional festivals and 
ceremonies — all woven into rht texture of the life of 
the institution. Education nm*'. move on all fronts and 
improve all sides of life. India is fortunate in having 
the Poet as its great leader of educational rccon«*triict]on 
in the widest sense of the ler 

Kenya Highlands to he European Monopoly 

With refereijcc to the lu’oposed issue by the 
Govcrnni(‘nt of Kenya of an Order in Council 
reserving tlio ownershi]) of Itind in tlie Konya 
Highlands for Europeans, Mr. C. F. Andrews 
has called attention to the subject in the course 
of a press statement Therein he says inter 
aha ; 

“The issue was one of the giavest importance be- 
cause if an Order in Council is passed reserving 16,000 
square miles in the Keiiyd Highlands in peipetulty for 
Europeans, permanent injuslue would be done not only 
to the Indian community but also to indigenous Africans 
who will thus ibe shut out for ever from the most healthy 
and fertile part of Kenya.” 

Mr. Andrews adds : 

“ Ever since the Kenya tonversations m 1920, nearly 
10,000 square miles had been reserved for Europeans 
under the Governor’s veto but that was quite different 
from an Order in Council. Under the Morns Carter 
Commission of 1934-35 it had been proposed to add 6,000 
moie square miles of fertile lerntory to the ten thousand 
already reserved for Euiopeans. Now it seemed an effort 
would be made to reserve 16,000 squaie miles in all not 
merely under the Governor’s veto but also by an Oftter 
in Council which will make the whole mattci final.” 

A Tennis Expert on the Bratachari 
Movement 

ilurijan stales that Mr. L. Brooke Edwards, 
Secretary of tlie All India Lawn Tennis Asso- 
ciation, studied the Bratachari movement and 
said that, when viewed from the all important 
point of view of the development of national 
hoalth, there w’as not much to be said for the 
game (tennis). Mr. Brooke Edwards was re- 
ported _ to have added that the game was 
ejqtensive to play and in India there were many 
millions of people who would never be able to 
buy a really good racket and if they were to try 
to do anything toward bettering their health,, 
they must endeavour to find some form of 
exercise that could be enjoyed with practically* 
no financial outlay. Mr. Brooke Edwards, 
continues Harijan, is firmly convinced that 
Mr. G. S. Dutt has found such a form of exercise 
in his Bratachari movement. 
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The Bhavans^^ of Visva-bharati 

The objects souj^ht to be promoted by the 
foundation of the Hindi Bhavan will be hjund 
stated in detail in Mr. C. F. Andrews’ article on 
the subject. Other “ Bhavans ” may be opened 
in course of time at Santiniketan for the promo- 
tion of the culture enshrined in some of the 
other provincial languaj>;es and literatures of 
India. Those students of Visva-bharati wdiose 
mother- tongue is not Bengali — and (‘ven the 
Bengali students themselves, who want to derive 
nil the possible advantage from study and 
residence at Visva-bharati will naturally under- 
stand tliat just as non-British si-udents in British 
Universities, non-German students in Gentian 
Universities, non-French students in French 
Universities, and so on, have to know English, 
'German, French, etc., in order to derive the 
greatest possible advantage from their study 
and residence in those universities, so the 
Bengali language and literatun* —particularly 
the Bengali works of Rabindranath Tagore — 
require to lie studied by them if their object is 
to be gamed Visva-bharati does not make the 
study of the Bengali language and literature 
compulsoiy for (’very college student or student 
of ‘lie research de])artment, so far as we know’. 
But w'e take it for granted that tliose who go 
to Visva-l)harati for study, do so to receive 
what Bengal and Rabindranath Tagore can give. 
In addition to providing facilities for the imbib- 
ing of the spirit of the cultural movement for 
wdiieh Rabindranath Tagore stands, he has been 
gradually providing facilities for Ihe study of 
Ghinese culture and different Indian imivmcial 
e^ltiires. Buddliist studies, Zoroastrhin studh’s, 

Islajpie studies, for which Visva- 

’bharati gives facilities, give proof (jf tlie broad 
outlook of Visva-bharati. There is no overt or 
covert religious, linguistic or cultural imperialism 
there. 

This is what w’o understand to be the 
spirit of Visva-bharati. 

Mr. M. N. Roy^s Advice : “ Join 

ihe Congress ” 

After an absence of about a quartc’r of a 
century from Bengal, where he w’^as born and 
had his upbringing, Mr. M. N. Roy came back 
to his native province last month. The Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee presented him 
with an address of welcome. In the course of 
lis reply to it, Mr. Roy said : 

“ I shall say only a few words in connection with 
one of the points raised in the address. It is mentioned 
'there that during my long sojourn abroad I had had 
opportunity of coming in contact with revolutionary move- 
iments in other countries, and consequently have had 
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some experience thereof. My country expects to be 
benefited by my expeuence. J may tell you at the outset 
that 1 have ret timed la India with that purpose. I have 
returned to India ^oi the purpose of placing at the dis- 
posal of the piditical workers of our country the little 
experience J have acquired in consequence of my parti- 
cipation in the revoluiionary movemcnis of other coun- 
tries. Now how to do that? That is the first question 
that has ronfronted me.” 

The answer follow’ed : 

Having cunsideied the question fioiii all points of 
view 111 the jail, 1 came to the conclusion that anybody 
who wants to participate effectively m ihe slniggle 
foi the political and social liberal if»n of our coun- 
iiy, must join the Indian National Congress. Twenty- 
five yi'ars ago, the Indian National Congress was 
eiitiiely something different. Today the Indian National 
Congress represents a mighty levoluiionuiy movement. 
It derives its strength from »he politically awakened 
masses of our people. It is no longer an organization of 
some middle^class amateur politicians who mc;et once a 
>edr, pass some lesoliitious and ultimately forget all about 
them. The Congress is a muss orguiuzatiun, a living 
oiganization. It lepreseiils the revolutionary urge of our 
jiopulation. Therefore, if provides a platform to all who 
aie interested in the social and economic liberation of 
mu country. On the other hand, it being a broad common 
platform, it cannot go up to the expectations of every- 
body. Then* are politically-minded people in our country 
who regard the Congress as an extiemely revolutionary 
and dangerous organization. On the olhei hand, radical 
and revolutionary element in oui country looks upon the 
Congress as a conservative, impotent, weak, vacillating 
and counter-revolutionary organization. The tiuth is on 
neither side. The truth is in the middle. Congress la 
the organization of the oppressed and the exploited 
musses of the Indian people. It docs not repiesent the 
inicicsi of any particular secUoii Theiefoie, those who 
join the Congress must do so not as representing any 
paiLiculor secMion, but as representing the common interests 
oi the oppressed and the exploited majority of our popula- 
tion. Thai IS not an oidinary majority, but that majority 
includes lu tre than ninety per cent of oui population. 

Swaruprani Nehru 

Sriinati Sw'aruprani Nehru’s hie will foi 
ever njiuam an example for Iiitliti’s w'omcn to 
follow and a source of iiisiiiration to them, 
whatever their jiosition and work in society may 
be. Wife of a great and heroic leacliir in 
India’s fight for freedom and mother of heroic 
childien who have taken part unflinchingly iii 
th(' same patriotic struggle, she wtis liersulf a 
heroine in ^hc best sense of the word. Not 
many are the patriotic families m the country 
of which all the members — father and mother, 
son and daughter-in-law, daughters and a son-in- 
law, have made sacrifices and courted and under- 
gone imprisonment in furtherance of the 
countiy’^’s cause. Nurtured in Ihe laf) of luxury, 
Rrimati Swaruprani Nehru bi a' ^ly endured the 
hardships of jail life, bore on her person without 
flinching lathi charges of the police, and daunt- 
lessly faced separation from her nearest and 
dearest. 
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“ Professor ” Ramamurti 

Tlie death of “ Professor Ramamurti 
removes from India a man wlio j)erhaps more 
than any other Indian strong men demonstrated 
to the world India's ability to iirodiice mem who 
could compete on equal terms with the w’orld^ 
strongest men and pcrhajis suipass them in some 
respects. lie was a distinguished physical 
culturist. 

Mr. Butler on 40-Hour Week 

When on the 4th Jiiniiary last the president 
of the Ahmedabad Mill-Owners' Association 
welcomed M>' Butler, Director of tlu* Inter- 
national Labo’*r Office^ Geneva, and mad(* a 
suitable siicc'cli, 

Mr. BulUt, replying, said he was glad lhat industrial 
peace had licen maintained here for many years through 
the machinery of arbitration initiated by M. Gandhi. 
The labour problems m India were not difhrult of solution. 
IJe particiilaily agreed that a 40-hoiir week was not 
suitable to India. 

IJe concluded : **Yoii arc not a backward country. 
Your Labour pioblem is not the same a** that of the West 
anil a separate treatment would be more practical and 
would produce more concrete results. The conditions in 
this city are better than in any other industrial centre in 
India. With such an organization as yours, there is a 
gieat fiituie for the Indian textile industry .” — United 
Press. 

What We Told Mr. Butler in 1926 

Mr. Butler V visit to India renimds us of 
the conversiition which we had with him at 
CJcncvji in September, 1926. He was then 
Deputy Director of the International Laboui 
Office. AVhat we told him then, as recorded in 
The Modern Bcview for May, 1927, pp. 5S8 — 
589, may be of some interest i v» n now. Here 
is part of it. . 

“I obs'ivcd that so far as India’s desire and efforts 
for political emancipation were concerned, the League of 
Nations would be of a*^ much help to her as a college 
debating .ojiely. He did not say cither yes tir no. I 
went on to add that, on the other hand, the International 
Labour Office might be able to do .some good to the 
labouring population of India, if it did its work properly. 
As there were in India many women among factory 
labourers, I suggested that there should be an educated 
Indian lady to represent these women at the International 
Labour Conferences held under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. Foi men are not always abb* or 
eager or willing to .-epresent women’s giicvances. I s»iid 
that an Indian woman like Mrs. Sarojini Naidu would be 
albie to speak up as eloquently and courageously and with 
as much information for women workers as any male 
representative of male workers has hitherto spoken or 
may hereafter speak for both male and female labour. 
But, I added, that it was not likely that the Government 
of India would nominate a woman like *Mrs. Naidd. 
Thereupon Mr, Butler interposed the remark that the 
International Labour Office could independ illy and 
sdirectly invite a woman delegate. But I see that this 


year (1927) at any rate no Indian lady has been: invited- 
Whether any such person would be invited in any future 
year, is more than I can say. And Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 
IS noi the only woman whose name could be suggested .... 

‘*Oiir cunveisation drifted to the topic of the effi- 
ciency of labour in India. I suggested illiteracy and 
ignorance as among the principal causes of the compara- 
tive inefficiency of labour in India. 1 added that, far 
from the Government of India doing anything in the 
direction of free and compulsory education, it adopted a 
worse attitude than that of mere indifference to the late 
Mr. Gokhale’s primary education bill, which was thiown 
out. Other bills of a similar nature, dealing piecemeal 
with rural and urban areas in some province or otlier, 
have some times been passed, but Government has not 
yet evinced any poiticularly unusual enthusiasm in this, 
dnection. I also said that during the last great Woilil 
War, il not earlier, it has been pio\ed that ihc more 
educated the privates of an army are, the moie efficient 
is the army. That being the case, it goes without sa> mg 
that in industrial pursuits, the moie educated the workeis 
are, the grcatei would be their efficiency and the better 
the quality ol the manufactures. Mr. Butler spoke little. 
But on this topic he pul the question, “Is there a demand 
for iiniveisal, free and compulsory education in India? '* 
I icplicd, “Yes, iheie is” 

“1 did not say anything more on this subject. But 
the question has not ceased to haunt my mind. I have 
often asked myself: “Must theie always be a demand 
for a good thing on the part of the people before it is 
supplied?” Take the case of Japan. When the Emperor 
Mutsuhito proclaimed that it was Ins desire that there 
should be no village in Japan without a school and no 
family with an illiterate member, did he do so in response 
to any popular demand? No. When elementary educa- 
tion was made free and compulsory in Japan in 1871, 
was that again dm’ to any popular demand^ No. Oi 
take the case of England herself. When after the jiassing 
of a Reform Ait, the numbers of voters greatly increased, 
and in consequence Robert Lowe, Viscount Sherbrooke, 
said words to the effect, “Wc must educate our masleis,’’ 
and subsequently the first steps were taken towaiils 
providing national education in England, was that done 
because of any universal demand?” 

Dr. Goswami Discovers Method of 
Preparing Plastics 

A discovery of far-reaching industiial importance has 
been made by Dr. M. N. Goswami of the Appbed 
Chemistry Department of the University College of Science 
and Technology, Calcutta. He has been successful in 
preparing Plastics of all kinds such as grease, wax, resin- 
and bakelitc-like products from common vegetable oils. 

After laboiious research work extending over years 
in this line he accidentally got his first product which 
was soft like vaseline. 

Surprised but encouraged at the same time, lie 
examined minutely the conditions of his experiment as on 
the surface they appeared to be the same as in the previous 
rases of failures. He found lhat this time, througR 
mistake, he had used an apparatus which was hopelessly 
defective and the chemical added was very impure. 

He, therefore, proceeded at once to scrutinise the 
defects and analysed the impurities present in the chemicar 
which seemed apparent. 

Under the same defective conditions he repeated his 
experiments numerous times, getting the same result inr 
each case. He then began to study the process thoroughly 
from^ the point of view of temperature, pressure and other 
conditions by altering the later factors and successively 
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got semi-solid, waxy and finally beautiful resinous sub- 
stances. 

Realizing now full well that he was face to face with 
products of exlrenie industrial importance, Di. Goswami 
then devoted nights and days to standardizing the condi- 
tions in which each of the substances i mild he exclusively 
obtained on a large scale with minmuim cost of prodiic- 
lion and bia labours have now been crowned with success. 

He has prepared in semi-large scale superfalling 
material foi soaps, lubricating grease for machineries, 
bard sliming waxes for polishes and hard lesins lor 
varnishes, insulating matcridls and gramophone records. 
Tile cost of production varies fiom ihiee annas to six 
Annas according as cheaper or costly oils are taken. 

India imports on the head of resjna and waxes alone, 
poods worth about half a crore of iiipees. The success 
•of Dr. (h>hwuinrs piocess utilizing a law material in whuh 
India will never Ik* wanting, appears Ui have hiilliant 
future as his lesiilis are fraught with enormous industrial 
possibilities. 

Ills lahoialoiv is now full of plastics (technical nani^ 
of the piodiicls mentioned) of diffeionl kinds and he is 
busily engaged in «.liidying the charai tenstks of Ins 
profiiitts III all their healings. 

Dr. Goswami's pioccss is very simple : he heals the 
oil with a small amount of a chcniual (which is very 
oiu'ap and found in ahiiiidant ciiiautiLies in India) and 
tht entire mass ot od becomes solid of desiicd slate with- 
in a short period. The sight of the shining waxes and 
resins and tlie circulai boxes and other piuducis prepared 
therefrom appears to he quite interesting, considering 
then origin — a simple common vegetable oil. 

Persons in Bengal Under Detention 

During question time in the Bengal Legislative 
Council, on Friday, the following questions among others 
weie asked and answered — 

iiM)£K Detention 

Mr. Shrish Chandra Chakravarti asked : — Will the 
Ilon’hie Minister in charge of the Home Department be 
jileased to state — 

(rr) the total number of detenus who liavc been de- 
famed without trial, 

(i) when they aie expected to he lelcased; 

(c) the total number of political prisoners who have 
been sentenced after liial; 

(d) where they aie imprisoned, whether within 
Bengal or outside Bengal, liut in India; 

(c) whether all llie prisoners, who were at the 
Andamans, ha\»' been brought hack to Bengal; 

if) if not, how many are still there and when they 
Aio likely to he brought back; and 

(^r) whether any of the sanl prisoners are suffering 
from the effects of hunger-strike and if any person or 
persons have diet! as a result theicof'i' 

The Hon’hle Khwaia Sii Naziinuddin leplied : — ^Tlie 
hon'hlc member’s question is of such a comprehensive 
•chaiacter that the statistical information leqiiiretl for the 
Answers does not exist and cannot be collected without 
an aiTioLinl of labour which 1 rcgief (iovernmcnl arc not 
prepared to undertake. 

Prompt Release of Detenus and 

Political Prisoners Demanded 

Public opinion has boon insistently deniand- 
inp; the release of detenus and political prisoners. 
< 7 cncrally speaking those persons have been 
detained without trial whom Government sus- 
pected of plotting to make attempts to subvert 


the government. Their object was to wdn self- 
government for the country. Political prisoners 
are tliOvSC who, m the opinion of Government, 
hav(' been found guilty after trial of some 
polifical offence. Tlu'ir olijcct was also to win 
self-rule Now, in the opinion of Government, 
s(df-governinent has been given to India by the 
Oovernmont of India Act of 1935. The attain- 
ment of self-government by countries not 
previously self-governing is generally followed 
by the relcas(‘ of iinhtictil ])nsoners. That is 
one reason wliy India's ])olhical prisoners should 
he roleast'd There is stronger reason for the 
re.l(‘txse of dcitenus, for Ihoir guilt was never 
piTivc'd or even altiMupted to be proved. 

Tlu‘ jxTsons who tire now ministers in the 
different provinces — particularly 'those of the 
Congre.^s inirly, were elected members of legis- 
Itilures jiartly because of the promise contained 
in their (‘lection manifestoes tliat they would 
r(‘l(*ase ])olitical prisoners if th(*y were elected. 
They should, therefore, now keep their jiromise. 

It has never b(‘en i)rov(‘d that the detenus 
wcTe terrorists, and all political prisoners were 
not terrorists Those among (*ither group who 
belicv(‘d in the cult of terrorism have solemnly 
declared that th('y no longer Indievc* in terrorism. 
Tliey all want to foboxv non-violent methods in 
their future political activities if they engage in 
any. There is, therefore, no n'ason why they 
should b(‘ kept deprivt'd of liberty any longer. 
That they would, if reh'ased, work for winning 
indep(‘iuleiice for the eountry is no argument 
against setting them free An* not the Congress 
ministries all working openly for independence? 
We know definitely that some erlitors were 
warned because their journals eontaiiierl allega- 
tions tliat the British Government in India was 
an exploiting government or an oppressive 
government, or a government, which had des- 
troyed the culture and spirituality of India, 
and some similar Jillegation Some have been 
aehially tried and punished on those groun U 
But on the Indep(‘n(lence Day, extietly identical 
declarations liavc been made all ov(‘r India. 

So, it seems once a man is dubbed a political 
criminal or a ])oliticn.l suspec-t, he must continue 
to suffer, whilst other men, never or not now 
behind prison walls, may be doing or saying 
things for which those unfortunate persons lost 
their liberty I 

The non-release of piilitical prisoners is 
greatly e.xercising the mind of Mahatma Gandhi, 
delaying his restoration normal health. The 
release of ixolitioal prisoru - will greatly expedite 
his recovery and the prolongation of his life. 
His life is an asset not merely to his countrymen 
but to Government also. He is standing between 
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Government and the forces of a possibly violent 
revolution. Government can never expect a 
more considerate oiipoiient, one more devoted to 
non-violence. So, if our British rulcTs were 
vise, they would do everything in their power 
to prolong his life and inerease his influence. 
Unwise rulers may thoughtlessly rely on their 
power to crush violent att;empts at revolution. 
But, assuming they jmssess such power, would 
not even abortive attempts at revolution by 
violent methods cost men and money and 
encourage enemies of the British people in the 
AVest and the East to work against them? 

Whatever Government may think, we want 
all our young men and women to enjoy liberty 
so that their iut< licet, their heart affluence and 
their (‘nerg^’^ may be utilized to the full for their 
own good and the good of India and the world. 

Japan s Apologies 

Jaiian has been insulting various AVostem 
powers m many ways and apologizing to them 
thiTcafter If any comparatively weak country 
had insulted these big jiowers, they would have 
h't loose the dogs of war. Not that we want 
them to fight Japan. What we cannot but think 
IS that those who bully the weak are ('xaetly 
those who kotow to the strong 

It need not he concealed that, though we 
linte and condemn Japanese imiierialism, there 
is in India a sneaking admiration for Japan’s 
spanking AVestern bullies 

Independence Day Celebrations in 
India 

“ Independence Day " was celebrated .all 
over Inclia on the 26th .lanuary bi'^t. Foreigners 
should not mat ^ ili(. mistake of thinlung that 
that day Avas the annnvrsary of the date of 
India\s winning inde])endence No. It wa« 
merely the day when India repealed her resolve 
to win ii'idejiendencc — a far different thing 

Indepf*ndence Day Celebrated in Britain 

The Antrita Bazar Patrika^ii owm corres- 
jKmdent in London has tfdegraphcd to it tliat 

Tbf' Indopendenre Day was obscrvrd in Londrin in 
u well-atlcnd*?d enthusiastic mci'Uiig tonif;ht when Indians 
pledged themselves to complete Independence. Pandit 
Jaw.ihiirlal Nehru cabled that there cannot be any soli'- 
ti«»n oi ihc Indian problem without complete independence. 

Sir Stafford Cripps in a messafte says that such com- 
ph'te^dependencp as will enable Indians to develop thetr 
own Hves and culture unfettered bv Imperialist shackles 
is the only goal that can satisfy those vdio really believe 
in freedom and democracy. 

Prof. Laski said that British nile in India was as 
IjiJtocraiic and hiph-handed as Hitler’s in Germ^ti^y and 

olinfs in Italy. 


“ When we protest against bombing of Madrid, 
Canton and Abyssinia we forget that our hands are not 
ahsoliilely clean. We forget that British imperialism is- 
bombing defenceless people in the Norlli-West Frontier 
Province. We forget that thousands of Indians are de- 
tained without trial and pul in concentrahon camps.” 

Prof. Laski hoped that Indians arc fighting not only 
the British Imperialism but also for the emancipation of 
the Indian masses. 

“ No Voluntary Gift ” 

Mr. Strauss declared that the Government of India* 
Act of 1935 was not a voluntary gift of British Imperial- 
ism. The British governing class realised the strength 
of the Indian people under the leadership of Congress 
and was forced to make a concession, though small and 
insignificant. 

In asking the British working class to support the 
Indian demand, Mr. Strauss declared that liberty, free- 
dom and democracy are not national creeds, they are 
international creeds foi which the Briti'^h labour move- 
ment whole-heartedly stands. 

Similar Indepentlence Day meetings were held to- 
night at Manchester, Edinburgh, Oxford, Cainbrulge» 
Reading and Glasgow. 

Reclamation of Barren Soil by Molasses 

In the course of a lecture on the reclama- 
tion of barren soil by the use. of molasses 
delivered at Cawnpore by Professor Dr. N. R. 
Dhar of the Allahabad University, it was said : 

Dr. Dhar found that “ iisar ” lands in India have 
many defects, chief among them being high alkalinity 
deficiency of Calcium deficiency of Nitrogen deficiency 
of organic matter and deficiency in bacterial activity hut 
these defects acrording to him cmild he removed by tlie 
use of molasses in alkaline soils. As an example he cited 
the case of Mysore Government wheie 1250 pounds of 
rice were obtained in an acre for two conseeulivc years 
without furllier treatment bv molasses. The Mysore 
Government was highly satisfied with the results and aie 
now making large scale expenmentb. lie siiggcbted thfll 
the best way for using surplus molasses is to use it for re- 
clamation of alkaline lands. 

The Blank Cheque That Mr. Roy 
Would Have Given 

Adressing a crowded inoetiiig at the Muslim 
Institute, C-alcutta on the 27th January last, 
Mr. M. N. Roy said ; 

“If 1 had any hand in shaping the Congress policy^ 
1 should he prepared to give my Muslim brethren any 
guarantee, any protection, in any form they want.” 

Such a blank cheque could have been given 
only by robbing Peter to pay Paul. 

AAiiatcvcr that may be, Mahatma Gandhi^ 
w'ho since 1920 has shaped Congress policy more 
than any other person, did give such a blank 
che(|ue to the Indian Muhammadans. But 
they did not accept it. And why? Because a 
condition was attached to the cheque. The 
condition was that Indian Muslims were to have 
that blank cheque if they made common cause 
with the Hindus in India’s struggle for freedom. 
Now, Indian Muslims are wise realists, not 
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foolish idealists. They know that a bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush. So, they 
consider it better to curry favour with the British 
rulers of India, who wield sovereign power, and 
get from tlu'in now wdiat they w«*int, than accept 
the (Congress blank cheque, wdnch can be cashed 
only in the future on the advent of Swaraj, 
whicli may never come. 

Nevertheless, they do not object to carry 
on negotiations with the Congress through some 
persons belonging to their own community. 
Such negotiations have tliis advantage that 
wdiat Congress may propose or offer in the 
course of them may be used for getting some 
more concessions from the Cfovernmcnt For 
exami)Ie, when at the Imity Conference at 
Allahabad it was agreed that Moslems were to 
liav(' 32 per cent of the scats in tlie Central 
L(‘gislat.ur(‘, it came about by some mysterious 
process tliat, a day or two after, the Secretary 
of State for India announced in the House of 
Commons that the British Government had 
decidi'd that the Muhammadans were to have 
331 P^'r cent, of the seat.s in the Central 
Legislature ! 

]\Ir. M. N. Roy’s lilank cheque will be 
acceptable to all Moslems provided he can 
convince them that what is mentioned in the 
cheque can be drawn now immediately on 
pre&i'ntation, not in the futun' Swaraj days and 
provided also that he does not lay down the 
condition that Hindus and Moslems shonl.1 
unite in a common struggle for freedom. 

Our o])servations do not apply to tliose 
nationalist Mussalmans who have joined un- 
cdfi(Titi07ially with non-Muslim nationalists in 
th(‘ eomraon struggle for freedom. 

About Sir J. C. Bose 

All facts relating to the life and researches 
of Sir J. C. Bose are valuable. Such is the 
follow^mg lettc^r w^hich has been recently found 
among his papers : 

SOCIETAS SCIENTIARUM FENNICA 

Helsingfors, 
November, 23, 1929. 

Sir Jagadis Ch. Bose, 

Emeritus Professor, 

Calcutta. 

Dear Sir, 

I have the great pleasure of sending 
you the diploma as Honorary Member of our 
Society. . 

Since many years I am especially occupied 
with the study of the misunderstood structure 
of Lichens, but in earlier years I was pursuing 
physiology. I was a scholar of Sache at the 


same time as Francis Darwin, and I was the 
first one to prove that in transpiration the water 
is moving in the interior of tlie vessels, not in 
their \vall. I considcTe<l that tliis jiropulsion of 
sap could be mechanically explained, but your 
experiments have coinpleioly converted me. 

Your views of Uh* fundamental unity of life 
reactions in plants and animals and also of the 
agreement betwTcn tlic Living and Non-Living 
will certainly liave an mimensc* mfluenee on the 
evolution of Biology I am glad to have lived 
to sec the commencement of this n<*w era and 
hope that you will give us more sublime 
thoughts and marvellous apparatus 

Yours sincerely, 

( Rd ) Fredr. Elfving 

Dr. Fred Klfving, the writer of the letter 
printed above*, is Emeritus professor at Helsing- 
fors, FinlaiKl, and plant ])livsinlogist and 
liehenologist. Tlu* expiTimcnts whieli he refers 
to in the second iniragraph of his letter r(‘latc to 
11 1 C as(‘ent of saj^ in tri‘es. 

Romain Rollatid on Sir J. C. Bose 

The following sentence occurs in Letters 
from the Editor pulilished in I'hc Modem 
Review for May, 3927. page 591 : 

“ WIk'h we wore 1»‘(I to bpeak of Sir .T. C, Bose’s 
work, M. Kollanil olmeivrd that the Indian scientist had 
al-.o the imagination of a pool.'* 

The Indian Science Congress Jubilee 

The silver jul)il(*e of the Indian Science 
Congress, ceh'brated in Calcutta last month, 
was a great (‘vent, not only for Calcutta and 
Bengal, but for the whole of India. Besides 
distinguislu'd British and other foreign scientists, 
inaiiv Indian s(*ieiitists, including some lady 
scientists, assemblc»d here on the occasion. 
Tliose wdio wert* in charge of the arrangements 
are to be congratulated upon ihi) smoothness 
wdth wdiich everything passed off. For day 
together Calcutta liad a surfeit of scientific 
lectures The foreign ladies, some of them 
scientists themselves and others the wives of 
scientists, wTre helped by some Indian ladies in 
siglit-secmg, seeing educational anrl other insti- 
tutions and in making purchases of specimens 
of Indian arts and crafts. 

India s Backwardness in Science 

The number of Indian scientists who came 
to Calcutta last month a: 1 the distinction of 
some of them must not V allowed to blind us 
to the very backward condition of India in the 
matter of scientific education and scientific 
research. A country of which barely 10 per- 
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cent, of the population is literate and whose 
schools, colleges and universities give very in- 
adeciuate facilities for education in science 
cannot but be backward in science. 

It is no doubt true that during the last 
40 years, since Sir J. C. Bose and Sir P. C Ray 
started scientilio rcsc'.arch the progress which 
India has made in original scientific work gives 
ground for hope. But tlie extent of our back- 
wardness in science may be realized if w(^ tliink 
of the population of India with reference to the 
total iKipulation of the world 

^^le estinmled ])oi)ulation of the world in 
1933 w^as 199, 70, (K), 000 — say two hundred crores. 
A(‘cording to the census of 1931 the population 
of India cxceederl thirty-five crores. So India 
eontains iuor.‘ tjan one-sixth and less than one- 
fifth of the total poimlation of th(‘ world. Hence, 
if it- were elainied that India had made suffieient 
])rogress in science, it w'ould have to be shown 
that it eontainc'd more than one-sixth and less 
tliaii one-fifth of the distinguished scientists of 
the w'orld. But tlie disiiiiguished scientists 
born in India in the last and jiresent centuries 
can be counted on on(‘’s fingers. 

If the promoters of tlie Indian Reience 
Congress, including some ot the higliest officers 
of the Government, try c‘arnestly to promote 
scientific education in India, India’s soientifie 
baekw'ardness may be gradually removed 

Grievances of Detenus and Political 
Prisoners 

The Bengal Civil Liberties Union continues 
to give publicity to the grievances of th(' released 
detenus, detenus who are still interned and 
political prisoners. It w'cre much to be desire*! 
that there were some means of bringing effective 
jiressure to bear on tlie Govcniuicnt to remove 
these grievaiiet‘s 

Hunperstrikes of Prisoners 

Roll)** political prisoners in some provinces 
have adually gone on hungerstrik(‘ and others 
intend to do so if their grievances are not re- 
moved or if they are not released Gur ])olitical 
leaders arc justified in telling tliose wdio are 
fasting to break their fast and in trying to dis- 
cnadc others from going on hungerstrike. For 
lumgcrstrikcs stiffen the attitude of the powers 
that be. They say they cannot yield to the 
threat imiilied in hungerstrikos. But, on the 
other hand, if the prayers, ])etitions and requests 
of tlie prisoners, backed by the expostulation^ 
and arguments of the leaders, be of ijo avail, 
how long can the aggrieved and miserable 
political prisoners hvild their souls in pa^'?lice? 


Relative Contribution of Muhammadans 
to Indian Science 

The Indian Science Congress celebrated its 
Sliver Jubilee last January and held a joint 
session along with a strong delegation from the 
British Association of Science. Any one who is 
anybody in Indian Science and wdio had a paper 
worth publishing in his own estimation sub- 
milfcd it The total number of ])aper.s thus 
received is 875. Miiny of tliem are joint-papers. 
Counting joint-papers as ^’s, th(‘ total number 
of ])apers produced by Ibo Muhammadans is 
40^ Their percentace is tliiis 4-6; altliough in 
the general population their percentage is as 
high as 24 

J IM. Datoa 

Opposition to Bengal Secondary 
Education Bill 

Tlie public protest against- the Bengal 
Government’s move for the control of Secondary 
education in Bengal has resulted in the establish- 
ment of a Secondary Education Committee, 
consisting of represimtative t'diieationists and 
public men, with Sjt. Ilaiimnanda Chalterjce 
as C^'-hairman, and Sjts Nepal Cliandra Hay 
and Sudhir Kumar Lahiri as joint secretaries 
Tins Comniitt(*e w\as appointed bv the ])ubli<* 
m(‘eting at Albert Hall, to which n^feremee wa**' 
made m our last issue. The Committee i*^ 
cireularising im])ortant public bodies in Bengal 
for giving vent to the public indignation at tlie 
Government’s proposals. We wdiole-lieartcdly 
associate ourselves w’ith the aiipcal. 

A Critique of the Secondary * 

Education Bill 

The Polities Club of ('aleutta, a body of 
academic men and educationists, have issued a 
veiy ojiportune brochure entitled “ A CritKpie 
ot the Secondary Education Bill,” jointly 
contributed by, among others, Prof. Nripendra- 
ehandra Bancrji, Rjts. Aiiath Nath Basu, Sudhir 
Kumaj liuhiri, Sachin Sen, and edited by Prof. 
B N Banerjea. Portions of it w’ere published 
in our last issue The broeliure lucidly dis- 
cusses the implications of the proposals, points 
to the failure* of the Boards established in other 
parts of India and draws pointed attention to 
the ex])erienee of democratic countries, which is 
directly ojipoRed to the pernicious principles 
underlying the draft of the bill published in the 
press. The brochure can be had of the Politics 
Club, Post Box 175, at the price of four annas 
only per copy. We wrould request the public to 
refer to the brochure for enlightenment on this 
vital issue facing the province. 
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Contemporary Art of India ” 

Under the caption printed above, a recent 
number of The Morning Post of London con- 
tained an article which is reproduced below. 
It relates to an exhibition, held in London by 
Mr. S. Khastgir, of some of his and his pupils* 
works. 

WORKS OF MR. S. KHASTGIR 
AND ms PUPILS 

VlTAUTY OF A FlWE TkAUITION 

By T. W. EARP 

Siidhir Khastgjr, the art master of the Indian Public 
School, Dehra Dun, at the fo(»i of the llimdlayas, is 
holding an exhibition with some of his pupils at India 
House, Aldwych. On its own account, and as a symptom 
of the artistic lenaisaance now taking place in India, 
the sliow IS iich in iiileichi. 

It asserts the vitality of a fine pictorial tradition, 
loo long dorinanl, but nevei extinct. Though Persian 
and Chinese art liave helped to form it, the ccniuiies 
have inoidded it into a native, independent instrument 
of exjiresbion. 

Its ciiaracl eristic, a peiuliar conveyance of lyrical 
rhyiiim, is well brought out in Khastgir’s “ Dance,” 
“ Kiishna-Radha,’' and ‘‘Sorrow.” A sense of harmonious 
movement, oi the whole picture being the projection of 
a gracious gesture, distinguishes them. 

Western urt\ demands for vcdiinie, distanci* and 
grades of light yield, as in the fresco-like “Woodcutters,” 
“Storm,” and “Altei the Rain,” to the attainment of 
dynamic design in two dimensions. At Khastgir’s hands 
It lb a splendid vehicle for giving mood in landscape or 
quickening lealism with poetry. 

01 the pupils* work, those qualities glow in the clear 
line and living pulse of Khusamcd*s “Mothei,” Iqbal 
Ahmed's “The Craftsman,” and Jelani Khan's “Dry and 
Green”; and in the enioliondl unity of A. K. Ray’s 
“ Fi siting in the Rain '* and D. S. Bajpai’s “ Evening.” 

The pamting.s exhibited were praised in 
soim* otlier lending British journals also. 

“ A Cabinet Minister Accused of Lying ” 

Cnity of Chicago writes : 

Charles A. Dana, the famous editor of the Sun, used 
to say that if a dog hit a man, it was not news; hut 
that if a man hit a dog, that was news! Yet, here in a 
headline despatch in the New York Times it is announced 
that a French cabinet minister is accused of lying! In 
the spirit of Dana we should say that, if a cabinet min- 
ister did not lie, that was news. 

It were much to be wished that the cap 
fitted nobody in India. 

A Modern Sanskrit Poet 

Professor Hem Chandra Roy Kavibhushana, 
M.A. of the Edward College, Pabna, who met 
with a sad death on the 12th of January last due 
to a surgical operation, was a Sanskrit poet of 
rare merit. Half a dozen epic poems composed 
by him in Sanskrit were published during a 
comparatively short period of about ten years 
ending in 1916. Tlie names of his works 
arranged in the order of their publication as far 


as could be ascertained arc : O ) Parasuraina- 
charita in 10 cantos, (2) llaihayavijaya in 
9 cantos (1909), (3) Rukmmiharana in 12 

cantos, (4) Siibhailraharana, (51 Satyabhania- 
parigraha in 4 cantos (1915), (6) Piindava- 
vijaya in 12 cantos tl916, 19301. Two of these 
(Nos. 3 and 6) were re-issued several years ago 
with minor additions and alterations All these 
works were highly spoken of by eminent 
Sanskrit scholars all over the country and earned 
for him an (‘iivialile distiiietion It wa^ 
admitted on all hands that these remindi'd one of 
the old classics of Sanskrit and reflected no 
mean cn'dit on the author As a matter of tact, 
he has no equal in this respect among the host 
of M A.s w'ho have specialized in Sanskrit, and 
very few even among those who study Sanskrit 
m the old style schools and arc generally con- 
sidered more profound 

It was slii'or love of tlu* Sanskrit Muse that 
led Prof, liov to choose this dead language of 
the gods** as the vehicle of his literary jiroduc- 
tions, for the hope of any earthly gain therefrom 
was little He realized that there w^ere few 
readers for modem works in Sanskrit, and freely 
distributed copies of his works to scholars who 
were eager to go through them. 

We hope the Bengal Sanskrit Association 
wnll ])roperly honour tliis most deserving ])oet of 
modern days by introducing one or other of his 
poems at tlio evaniinations conducted by it, now 
ihat it has, of late, adopted the practice of 
prescribing modern tc*xts in Sanskrit. 

CllINTAlTAllAN ClIAKRAVARTl 

Military Training for Bengalis 
Demanded 

On January 28th last two representative 
bodies gave expression to the demand that 
military training should be given to Bengalis. 
The first wa.s the Bengal Legislative Council. 
On the motion of llai Bahadur Keshab 
Chandra Banerjoc, the House unanimous ‘y 
adopti'd a resolution expressing the opinion that 
the Coverninent of India be moved by the* 
CoATrnment of Bengal to admit Bengalcjes for 
military training so as to form a permanent unit 
of the Indian Army. 

Mr, W. G. B. Laidlaw (European) said that to 
his mind a sense of disnphne and of esprit de Corps was 
essential for the building up of a nation and he welcomed 
any move to extend' facilities for military service to the* 
Bengalees. Recently the 5th Bengal Presidency Urban 
Infantry Battalion was started with the object of giving 
opportunities to Bengalees to <aste the joy of military 
training. He had practical ext 'nence on the matter for 
3 of his employees recently joined this unit and attended 
the annual camp. They returned looking fittest, happier* 
and much smarter, in fart each of them a soldier. " To* 
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aay,** remarked Mr. Laidlaw, “ that the Bengalee is un- 
suitable physically for military training is, to my mind, 
nonsense.*’ 

The second body to voice the demand was 
the Calcutta Corporation. 

FolloTving u lively debate the Calcutta Corporation 
on Friday adopted a resolution recommending to the 
British Government that for the protection of the civil 
population of cities like Calcutta from enemy’s attack, the 
citizens and ratepayers of Calcutta between the ages of 
21 and 40 be given full military training for three 
months at least every year with full military equipment. 

“ In the opinion of the Corporation of Calcutta,” 
the resolution added, “half-hearted or makeshift measures 
will not solve the problem of defence of such cities, as 
at present the world seems to be rapidly drifting towards 
war.” 

The Euiopeans did not participate in the voting. 

^Crowded Public Meeting Demands 
Release of Political Prisoners 

At n crowded public, meeting, held in 
Shraddhananda Park, Calcutta, on the 22nd 
January last, which was presided over by Babu 
Ramananda (’^hatterjee and attended among 
others by Mr. C. F. Andrews, tlic following 
resolution was passed unanimously : 

The citizens of Calcutta assembled in the meeting 
clearly express their opinion that it was the first duly 
of the Ministers elected by the people to set all political 
prisoners under the previous Governments at liberly. 
There could be no substantial reason behind this undue 
de.lay in dischaiging the responsibility. Specially when 
all the political prisoneis had abjured lenorism that delay 
could by no means he supporteik This meeting therefore 
<deinands the immediate release of political prisoners of 
all provinces, specially of Bengal. 

Moreover, alarmed at the recent hunger strike resorted 
to by political prisoners in different jails this meeting 
from the viewpoint of civic rights as well as humanity 
place the demand before the Ministers and urges upon 
them to release the political prisoners immediately thus 
putting an end to the possibility of an unwelcome re- 
action that might result from the delay in effecting ll.'* 
release. (Translation.) 

The proceedings were conducted in Bengali. 
A large numbin of ladies attended the meeting 
Among the .speakers was Principal Miss Mira 
Datta-Gupta, MA., a member of the Bengal 
Legislative Assembty. 

Heramba Chandra Maitra 

The venerable teacher. Principal Heramba 
Chandra Maitra, passed from this world last 
month in the eightieth year of his age. 

More than half a century ago it was ray 
good fortune and privilege to be one of those 
who sat at his feet. We not only derived from 
him intellectual illumination but also felt that 
his words and personality had a spiritually 
uplifting power. He taught both by precept and 
example. A man of noble and spotless cliarac- 
ter — guileless, sincere and earnest in all that 


said and did, he could not but influence the 
character and conduct of those who came into 
close personal contact with him. 

His refined and noble presence was impres- 
sive. 

Stem he was on occasion, but' how true and 
tender and affectionate ! 

He was rigidly puritanic. Saintly he was. 
But no sour-faced, morose saint was he. He 
could laugh and make others laugh. 

He was delicately sensitive to beauty in 
man and nature. And he adored spiritual 
beauty. 

Meditation, communion and prayer gave 
him the sustenance which his soul needed. 

In the AI A. examination of the Calcutta 
University he occupied the first place m the first 
division among those who passed in English in 
his year. He had an extensive, scholarly and 
profound knowledge of the English language anu 
literature. lie could have secured a professor- 
ship of Englisli in the Bengal education depart- 
ment, but he chose to accept the office of 
profes&or of English in the City College, 
Calcutta, on a lower salary. And except for 
a few years spent in Dacca as principal of 
Jagannath College, the fifty-four years of his 
educational career were devoted to the service 
of the City College, first as professor of English 
and afterw'ards as principal. As a student, I 
have attended the lectures of many professors 
of English, Eiirnpean tind Indian, in tliiee 
(''alcutta colleges Without injustice to any of 
them, 1 can say that Professor Maitra enabh'd 
me to grasp the profound thoughts of some 
English authors and to appreciate the literajn^ 
beauty of some English i)oems to a greater c*xtcnt 
than any other jirofessor at whose feet I sat in 
college. I have borne this testimony to the 
quality of Professor Maitra’s teaching of English 
many a time in the past and I do so again now. 
He had a passion for accuracy. And hence, 
even in class, when in doubt, he would consult 
big dictionaries to find out the exact shade of 
meaning of a particular word in a particular 
sentence. 

As a writer of English, he was noted for the 
beauty, poetic quality, accuracy and simplicity 
of what he wrote. His language would 
occasionally rise to the heights of sublimity and 
eloquence. His thought was profound and his 
observations true. 

When his essay on Emerson obtained for 
him the Griffith Memorial Prize, the examiners, 
not knowing the name of the writef, which was 
within a sealed envelope, thought that it might 
have been copied from some great writer. And 
so, the story goes, the best works on Emerson 
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‘ were procure from abroad to ascertain whetber agitating against indentured labour in Assanpu 
that was the case. But when it was found that against the opium evil, against the partition of . 
the essay was an onginal production, its writar J^ngal, for promoting the 8wadeshi movement^ ^ 
was awarded the pme^ Heramba Chandra against child marriage and other social evils. 
Maitra was considered by those who know him against the abduction and ravishment of 
as among the highest 
authorities ,on Emerson’s 
works. Carlyle and 
Wordsworth were among 
Ills other favourite authors. 

He wrote many excellent 
essays and many more 
newspaper and magazine 
articles of high quality. 

But it is greatly to b(* re- 
gretted that he has loft 
them unpublished in book 
form. Like many others 
who have a passion for 
))orfoetion, he W'as never 
satisfied with lus work 
and always thought that 
Jure of the most excellent 
lias kept us up till now* 

(lei)rived of what is really 
excellent in his work in a 
<*(>llccted form. 

Heramba Cliandra 
Maitra could write good 
Bengali essays also. AVlien 
the Sanjibani, of wdiich 
he w’as one of the founders, 
was started, lie wrote some 
articles for it. It is to be 
regretted that after sonic 
time he ceased to write 
auyrinng, except personal 
letters, in Bengali. But 
the divine services which 
he conducted in Bengali 
and hi.^ Bengali sermons 
gave to fellow-M'orshippers 
an idea of his fine Bengali 
style and his rich voca- 
bulary. He was a minister 
of the Sadharan Bnihnio 
Samaj and performed di- 
vine service in English 
also. 

He was an eloquent 
speaker in English. Hh 
siieeehos were remarkable for depth of thought women, . . Tln)ugli Heramba Chandra Maitra’s 
and were garnished with quotations from his mam work \mls <lone as a teacher, In' ivas noted 
favourite authors. also for his iiolitical" and social ndorm work. 

It has been stated above that he was one He was for decades promiru dly connected with 
of the founders of the Sanjibani, which under tJic Indian Association, ami ihe Indian National 
its lifelong editor, Krishna Kumar Mitra, render- TonprcRS Before non-co-operation days, his 
ed signal service to the country by fearlessly speeches on the education resolution in Cungrejss 

31-15 > 
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seKsions were looked forward to as a special 
treat. He felt deeply for all political sufferers — 
specially for those' wdio were depi’ivi'd of their 
liberty without trial. He was an ('arnest seek(‘i* 
and lover of freedom. 

He W'as honorary editor of The Indum 
McHscngcr, tiie organ of the Sadharan Hralinic 
Sainaj, for deeach's As one ol’ liis honorary 
assistants, I serve<l my apprenlieeshii> m 
journalism under liim for years and learned 
much from him But lh(‘ art ol telling the 
truth about men and Hungs, even I he naked 
truth, vvitli dignity and ^^ltli<Iut bitiern(‘ss, of 
which he was a master, j*- not (‘asily li'ained 

lit' was a I'VlIow' and Member oi ilu‘ Syndi- 
cate ot the Ualeutta rnniasity lor yeais, i"- 
also its University IVolessor of h'nglish Long 
aft(‘r it was o»(‘r-dn(‘ tin* Univ(*rsit,v eonliiT(‘d 
on him th(‘ degree ol Doctor of j jit.(‘'’arurc 
honoris eaiisa Mt‘ also si'i’ved abioad as the 
Ualcuita Ihini'rsity di'legati* to a British Umpire 
Universil les ( '(ingress 

He visited Kuro[)e ami Annaiea to speak 
on th(‘ prmei|iles of tlie Ibalimo Samaj. And 
wheu'Vi'r he spoke, his li'elures and sermon^ 
were appreeiati'd 

11(‘ was v(‘ry affi'idionati' to Ha* members of 
his family and his friend- Affi'ctionate, too, 
iu‘ w'as to his luiinls And they leeijiTocated 
tins sentiment and n'veri'd Imn 'riuth compels 
UK to record an exception. Some \ears ago 
communal Ireii/.y, laniK'd bv political leader.-, 
led many ol hi" students to cairv on a viohait 
agitation against Ins college and to 'n"ull and 
trv ('ven to assault him and hi- (‘ollcagues 
This agdaliou all but. nimed hi" collect This 
was oiu‘ of the gre.'itest aflhctions of hi" htc’ 
But he bon* it w'ltii diamtv, courage ainl calm 
fort itude 

He trealcfl me mon like .i ; « mgi'i bi other 
llnin lik(' a m'’^'e :-tudenl unri*lati‘d to him 

Tt. has b en -'aal above' that he ('.add laugh 
and make otla'rs laugh. But at heait lu* w^as a 
man of .-ornuv.^J Hi" personal berc«avt ments 
w'cre m.‘o y But. m addition to these' aflliedions 
he marie the- sorrows of edhi'i’s wlmm he kne'w 
his owm Nedioely can say hewv many he 
K'menilx'red in his pra.ve*rs and heiw often 

Ills anel hi- faimlr’s hosjntahtv remineled 
all who enjeiyed it e.f tl.e* geioel old s]iaeious ek-ivs 
that are ne> moie 

Sarat Chandra Chattrriee 

Deatli has remnvtd iremi viuv midst 
Dr Sarat UhaneJra Uhf.tierji'p tlu e1i."ij aguish ed 
novelist anel story- w»iier, whu, in th- opinion 
of to great an authority and so eminent a 


litterateur as Rabindranath Tagore, w'as Bengal’s 
most beloved author. His great popularity is 
evieleneed fiy the numerous meetings, held in 
the tiuviis and villages of Bengal and by 
Bengalis outside Bengal all over India, to mourn 
Ills death. Those wdio do not know Bengali 
will he ahlc' to feirni an estimate of his powers 
as a literary artist from the English translation 



Chandra ClultfTjee 

ol Airily (itita, published some years ago And 
old leadr'i’s ot The Mod' vn lit nr'?” wall remember 
that somi' ycais ago we imblished serially a 
ti aiislanoii ol anotlu'i* work of his, viz , Bindiir 
('hlvlv or " Biiidii’s Son.” 

As regards translations of some wrork or 
ritlicr of Sarat Cdianrlra (MiattrTjee into foreign 
languages otiicr than lOnglisli, the following 
extract from No \ IH of our '^Letters from the 
Editor,” jmblishi'd in The Modern Rcinew for 
May, 1927, wmU perhaps bear reproduction : 

“ We learm. that M Holland had read 
Sana Uliandra (^hattc'rjee’s Snkanta in an 
Ualian translation, made from the Englisn 
translation of that novel. The great French 
author (RI. Romain Rullaiid) remarked that 
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Sami C'liari(lra was a Tio\i‘list of tin* first, order, 
and cruiiiired Jiow iiiaiiv otlicr novels he had 
\^ri(l(‘n 1 told him the mmirs oi some ol 

lh(*m ” 

It A\a.s the imbheatJon hy us <>[ this opinion 
of M Itomam Holland in Tin Moih rn lit vtnr 
a.nd Praha.si tliat fir<t emihle<l om count ryinen 
to kiio\\ that Sarat (Miantlra dial ter|(‘eV tame 
as a novelist had ii’aelied tlie continent ol 
Fhirojie 

About the rimi’ that I )aeea TniMasity con- 
ferred on Sarat (‘liandra tla* honoraiy de^iei of 
Doctor of Literature, he ^aid that up till llien 
all his novels and stones had rc'lated principalK 
to Hindu Ih*n|i.ali Soeietv and its iiinlei world 
but. that alti'rwanN he would write no\eL an»i 
'^torie'^ i(‘la(i]i^ to Mus'^alman >oci(‘iv also li 
i'- to bi* r(‘t>relted that he has not lived to <‘anw 
out. Ills intention Kaithful pictures ol H('n<»ah 
M(»slein society bv him wouhl certainlv have 
enriched Menaali litc'rature lint one* cannot l»e 
c‘(piallv ^UH' that tlnw would have been a- 
hi^hlv ai)pr(‘cial«'d by Meiu*;ali Mus-almans a-^ 
those storic^''' and noveL ol Sarat ( -haiidra whicii 
il(‘pu‘t Bentiali liindii < xaetv lia\e be(*n ajipn - 
c'iat(ai bv Hindu Hi'u^alis 

Suhhas (Ihmidui iiosr FAcrtt^d Coiiffrcss 
President *' 

The unanunouK eUa'tion of Mr Sublnis 
diandia Hose to the ( 'on^res^ jiresidential 
eliair is to lie taken as an ludnaition of Hu* 
confidence' which C'onj’re'isnu’ii iii ueiK'ral liave 
in III. a all ov(‘r India and as a tribute' tei his 
ability anel sacrifie-e's in the' e'ountrv’'^ cause 
It IS also a j»esture of British India ithat odious 
name* M outsiele Bengal inelicatiim that the' 
imnincrs oUieu than Bengal, as wm' 11 as Be'naal. 
a^ree tliat Bim^ial is apiain to have' some elTc’ctive' 
VOK'C' in all-India ('enip.n*ss ]ioluics and that the 
})(>litical situation in Bem^al is U) be jilaeMMl 
before the public prtiiumeiitiv by a Be'ii^ah . 

Bengal — Hindu Be’iigal in any e,i.«e‘, js 
greatly e'xere'ised over the elistn'ssful jdiuht. of 
the re'leased de'tenus and unceTtaiiity as to when 
the oth(T detenus and the peditical ]uisoners are 
to be releasi'd Pandit Jawaharlal Is'e'hrirs 
statement in relation tei the so-called dinnah- 
Rajendrapra.sad pact lias also been agitating 
the mind of the Hindu public in Bengal It 
wdll not be at all difficult for Mr. Bose to devote 
some passages of his address to the question of 
the ])()litieal jirisoners and the released and 
unreleased detenus, if necessary and if he be 
so minded.^ But it cannot be guessed before- 
hand wdicther he wdll voice Bengal Hindu feeling 
on the so-called Jinnah-Rajendraprasad pact at 


all, and, if he does, whether he will be in a 
position to do <0 (juite eorreetly and adequately. 
But tliere is no c|u«*-’tion that Bengal Hindus, 





Siibiui'.. t iiaiiiliiL ISttH 

nhoftt h\ .4 A. ( het/iar 

nil ludinv, m:m\, il not nil, lieiigiili Hindu 
( 'ongi (‘"'^iiH'n . |e“l (iiat Mr Bos(‘ siinuld 
foiiei lK and adecpiatel^ gi\e utti'ranci* to what 
(law ihmk .md leel on tlii' matter 


nanuauh Nailntn Disasiej 

Aeliai\a Knpalam, tleneral Seeretaiy of 
the Induiii National Dongri'ss in a stat<‘ment 
says 

“ Thr ic'W'* of till* Baniraiili Railwa> disa'^UT has 
mint* a dirii k and great grief In me, and my feympathy 
goes nut to ihr vn tiiiis 'J'lie riipon^. desrribc it as d 
itisash*r gH’dlei llidii llic «>iie tliat Tiirjt’fl at Bihta 
iiioiillis ag<». 'riicee Jingies* wlinli nri.ialh <ariy hetwoeii 
ami .ilM) passengds, huvi* hcei lediired to pulp, and 
the* s<'\«'rii\ nf llie jiiipart has cm a‘d oven llie death ot 
ihe guuid at llii tail end of the ram. Si ill only aeven 
dtalh" an* ii*j)nile<i. To ‘'ay the le.’si this appears to 
1 m' iMiprohahle. ligU lumoiirs an* in the air, and they 
add to ‘Mil anxjoty and gnef 

"■ \ sifling enipiiiy should nl ot'ci* he inbfiluled. I 
offei ome again my sineeiesl eondolcnees to the familiCB 
of ihoM* who liave died, and my svmpathv fui the injuredp 
I would also request all tlio-ie ' J^e any information 

n Idling U» the people that lioau . d this train between 
CdlniUa and Allahabad for a destination beyond \llaha- 
had to write to om offioe regartling them. How many 
ol them are safe’ " 

There is widt spread and deep sympathy for 
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Railway 




fh(' and tho iolaliv(*.s of tho.-t vlio liavi- 

'rii(*n‘ als(» a iniblic drihaml for a 
sifting (‘luiniry 

Wo i\a\f details (d tlir niiuours 

mid (In* ^('aM^n^ \\l»\ (licy aic not nniMdoK'd 
im])rol)!il)]i* Tlicv d(» n(»t M‘(‘m to up onliiTly 
hfisclrs*- Hut n train fnun a;ivnu; jiubluiiy 
to tlu- ruiuour'>i, as \\»* arc not u* a poMtiou to 
prove them ^ 

Bengal Ptoinmial Conjeienre ^ 

Tlie la.^l sesMoi. ol the lk*n;j!.al ProMiieuil 
('onferi'iiet* lield at Hislmu])ur in tlie Baiikiira 
distrie^ is ovc*r Souk* otlu r eoiifeieiiees, such as 
the 'Voiitli (\niferenee, the Women’s Conferenee, 
were also lield tliere tliiniij>; the last, week of 
January Tlnse eonft reiiees hiou^ht to the plaee 
Mr. Jatindramolian Hav, preMd(*m of the provin- 
cial conferem e. Srimali kalianya Lnta (’hand'i. 
president of tlK* W nnenV (‘onftrence. and 
Prof S N (h)s\Aami proitliMit of (lie Student 
and Youths^ Conferenec- Hi.-'des them, leaders 
like Mr. Suhhas Chandra Huse aT*d Mr M N 
Roy were preseri tlier*. So ih'* people of 
Bishruipur and visitors from outside h:i*l 
oi>])ortunities of listening to i t^uod many 
eloquent speecfhes. Theie were also the ^imely 
.spwches delivered by the chainnen of the 


loiJiiriMl to pulp 

Photo hy linn Sivornp 

ree(*])(ioTi eonmntl.(‘es and tho.'^e delivered by the 
mo\ei>, M'conder^, supporters, amenders and 
o|)posei> ^)f le.sulutions It \\oul(l he p:oo<l if the 
lieauMS did not l(*c‘l overwiielnKsl by torrent^of 
^ords and il atleipirite aetion follow(*d plenT^of 
speaking 

Th(‘ lesolutions ])assed at the Beni^al 
ProMiieial (’onfiTence are given below. 

Tlu ru'^oliihon on the ('oni^lltllt*nl Assembly ran 
thus • 

**]f!norin^ ab'^oliitrly the public opinion, the British 
(iiiveniiiient luive •^el up so-raKod Provincial Autonomy. 
This (Conference pioiesis affainsi the efforts that dre being 
niaiJe to impose ovei and above it the proposed reaction- 
ai\ Fi'deral (Con.-iUiution and requests all Congress organi- 
zations, public and legislatures to work so that the 
scheme cannot lie carried into effect. 

“Tiidiaiis die liesL fitted to frame their own consti- 
tiiiioii. This ConfeicTice requests our countrymen to 
frdine the futuie conslitiiiion of India on the basis of 
adult franchise." 

IVof. Kijkumar C.hakravoity moved the resolution 
condemning the reailionaiy activities of the Bengal and 
Assam Ministers icgarding the problem of political pri- 
soners, workers, education and communal affairs and 
amendment of tenancy laws. The resolution was carried 
iinanimoiidy. 

A resolution was moved by Sj. Narendra Das, M.L.A., 
welettirang the released detenus and requesting them to 
join Congress and carry on the work effectively. It was 
passed without a dissentient. 


' '^ONKRtSS DirFEN(N(F.« 
wh„b ’"1" I’V 1)1, 

Hcngal (.(inj^ifssiTifn ami aiillnumt'J S|. Sul, 1, as Bose 
foim an exe>nilivr ol ihr B P. (' i] j 

saltation nvilli leaders and groups ^ 

RksOU. 11()\ tIN ( \ 

Tlie ipsolution on Clnmi fml^ed Si ll.^nanld IW, 
said that politicdl i oiiscioiisiuss had dav^m-d in India 
whij 1 , however, was poweilrsv, i„ h,.|p China, imi ihtv 
ronld cxpiess then synipalliv in ihni hour of oidrjl 
Coniirchs had hc^rnn to huhl apanisi Inijimalism and 
should extend its svnipatliv whfiovcr si„ h a fiphi wouM 
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<‘ontart was aerepieif afl' > a prea! ileal ol controversy. 
The amendtuf'iu piovnled lhal (ainpiess should work in 
(’(Mipci aiif,n with Kislian Salihas hrlirvinp in (^nnpress 
IiniinpIeN 

Two I (‘solution-, i(‘( oinniiMidirip hxaiion of jiilo puce 
and levjval of local otinpc- mdiisinos moved fro the 
( liair wcic au'i-ptid 

The icsoliitioM I ondolinp tin* dcMi! iif llarendra 
Miinshi Ml Dacca i1 was ai c(‘[iti‘d all siandinp in "eiice, 

Drafh [>/ II unp,i*t strikiiv^ Prisonrr 

The news of the death of Harendranath Munshi* 
one of the hunjterstrikin]^ political piiaoners in the 


FllONll’ra Dili Fi V ( '(IMMVIMO 
Dr Pialiilla (^hosc ju-\| iiiiood tin* follow iiip n solu- 
tion ''This Confcic-mc sHonplj cofidcnir action 

of the India (hiveiiimcni m fhiowinp hoiiih' illapci- 

in tin* \ -W f IhoMiiccs and ]nnit‘s|^ apaiiwi ‘tin* 

I'orwuid polii'v of tlw (iovt I iiiiient w'hicli the (,oiih‘i 
-cijcc i(*pdids d^ I cspop-,ihIi' hu tin iiiii(-,| mi tin* Ihovjin e 
Ihc n sold lon on /an/ihai wa-- iiiov(‘d h\ S) ipiinada 
iNTa iiinidci , who sjid tlial Indians had no fciiicdv apainsi 
Um grievance cd /an/ihji Indians, hm tlicv < oiild sioj, ihr 
fiadc h(* w cen / an/ihai and India whnh would to sonu' 
extent lemeiJv the pnevaine. Indians i)u-i,* wen* hplir- 
Mip for iipli's and priMlepc's wlinh niiisi h.i\< oiii svni- 
palliv. Xan/ihai < lovc's incist Im* hoveotic'd and lahoiir 
he lecfiieslfd not to iMilnad cloves. 

Sj. Sliilinalli Baneijee. MCA iiiovmp tin next 
*^olution on the caiitiiK of local Innlies h\ ( ionpi 
fdiscjved that Conpicss should ('\teinl its activities to 
lo»al bodies, not lieinp c oiileni with lepishiliires. 'I'hosc* 
institutions ai«* exjdoiicd j,v icMc lionarn‘s. 

Sj. Kuinini Ivanta (Cmpiiiv jnit an ann'iidiiKMii sup 
gpstin^ thdl (amgress woikrrs should he Inlpinl In 
leadeis mi this w’oik, whic li was iinaniniouslv acceplel 
The lesohilioii as aiiK'nded was pas-^od iinaninioiish. 
Sj Aniiilya (diandia moved a {(‘solution on the asscs*, 
nieni of Chowkidan lax which lan thus- “7'li(‘ie is 


Dacca Central Jail today, cast a gloom over delegatee 
and visitors assembled in the Conference pandal. 
Mr Subhas Bose made the following statement to the 
“United Press'* in this connection : 

1 am too overwhelmed with grief at the sad news 
from Dacca Jail to be ab'e to say anything. My 
thoughts go back to the year 1929 when I got the 
stunning news of the death of Jatindranath Das at 
Lahore I only wonder when the heart of the Govern- 
ment will be moved in spite of such tragic incidents. 
Those who depart from this life leave us for good, but 
those of us who are left behind have a duty towards 
the cause they represented in their lifetime. Lec us 
solemnly resolve to carry on with unabated vigour the 
fight for securing unconditional release of all detenus 
and political prisoners by all legitimate and |»eaceful 
means. 

Kxhilniion at Hhhnaian 

Tlu‘ nuhi^lrinl, a^ncuKurnl tiiul health 
eYliihitjoii a1 \\ji^ opniiMl last month 

IV Ihihti lC‘.ni!ui:iini{i ( 'hat (crjcp. In liis Kpeecl 
1m --linwiMl thill in llnM‘^ pa^t India was as great 
i:n iiMlnsinal ciMintn a-* an aL’ncnltural one and 


leasdii to helievc that tlircuiphuul Bengal Chuwkidaii tax 
is nut assessed cm kmI iiiconic* ami at muiu- plait*, ihc' 
ttoJi i» assessed on imagiTiarv iimuiu'*, 

Thi*, ('imfeieiiee iliawv, ihc alUiitioii ul llie Hulhoii- 
lies ol llie district and pnrnatv (longic-ss ('i)i]iiiiinc(‘v> to 


inaniCiMdnTMd |)iaclie:illv eviM'ylhing she needed 
She* ii(»* plenty nf oold and silver hv ex])orting 
het liiimnlaetni’es “ . t-lh* foreign 

inaimlaelnu'r em]>In\ed fhi* arm of political 


art and reqiie,.ts them to li> to as•,(‘s^ tme imoine (»f 
every class of jieople mi then k spec-live loralilK**, aftei 
deducting expenditure on liade and agriiiiliuii ami 
remedy tliiough legitimate nieaiis ariv injusii((‘ lomniillul 
in assessing Chowkidari lax. The ronfeieme fond^‘lIlfl^ 


injn-'liri to krrp dov.n and ultimately strangle 
a eonijietdoT willi wlmin lie could not have 
ronfrndiM] un r(|ual Itrm^” {Thv Tlislory of 
JfitJta l)v II IT Wilson, vnl. i, p. 3851 


rnali/.alion of village police lax hv Covim niiu-iit ” 

The rebulution wa*, pa^-sed 

Sj. Giincndra Mukherfee's resolution <»ii the D-imixlai 
Canal expressed sympalhx with the peoph ol uica (driv- 
ing on agitation against ihe iinpii‘,ition of tax and opined 
that provisional acceptance by the Bengal r.iiv(‘rnmenl 
of the tax of Rs. 3 per acre wa*, unsati‘,far1orv Th(‘ 
resolution was passed. 

Corporation Afi mrs//- 

The resolution on the Cah iitta Corpoiation. put l»y 
Dr. Prafulla Cliosh evoked sonic opposition. While point- 
ing the tnismanagenii'iit m the Corporation, the resolution 
authorised Sj. Subhas Bose to reorganise the Congie-s 
Municipal Association in accordance with ideal with 
power, if necessary, to dissolve the Association. 

The resolution was passed. 

The resolution of Sj. Mahitn Das for the removal if 
the ban on Midnapore and other organizatjons was 
accepted without dissent. 

The introduction of an amendment by Sj. Niharendu 
Dutta Majuxnder, M.L.A,, to the resolution on mass 


the rnin of fiKliiin tnidi' tind mdu.stries Wfl' 
Iironuht nhoiit hv Hk' {ihnsi- of polilienl yrnwer, 
-o our ti;i(l(‘ mid indn‘'lrii's can he fully revived 
only I>v ti riirhf. use of poliiicril power Wo 
wMiit Hull jKilifnuiI power. Hud is; Piirim Rwiiraj 
Tlic sp«‘;'ki'r Hiowcd ju did ml lliai wi‘ tiro fit for 
Punui Swaraj 

FiXccricnl ‘‘iilk goods, locally woven, and thr 
prodncl'^ of \\omcn’< handierafls were some of 
tfie noteworthy exhihitv! di«i])layed in the st.alls. 

Silk Weaviuff MnchiuPiy Mnnujactured 
in Bishnupur 

Looms .similar to the Jaeinuird loom and 
doing cxactlv the sattie kind of fine work, 
weaving hordi*r> of exquisite tlesign and many 
colours, wore exhibited in the Bishnupur exhibi- 
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lion Tlu'V irr inniiufacturod lofally hy 
Mallahlmiij ‘on Fnctorv, liishiiiipiir, and m> 1(1 
;d very inodciiil.o pint's 

Officials and Elections 

With iviVn*nc(* lo (‘U'c'lion^ to 
IlKi'e IS a sound and wvW rstahlisliod nil* 
acrordinp; to winch < lov('nnn(‘nl oIHrcr'^ an* prc- 
<*hi<l(*d Iroin taking anv active pari in lavoiir oi 
or a};ainsl the election of anv candidate In 
connection with the last aeneral elections alle^a- 
lioTis w(‘re niaih* at thi‘ oiit>et that then* wen* 
indications that tins necc^^sarv rule wa^ heinii 
ol)si‘rv(*d more in the l)n‘ach than oliicrsvi^e 
TlH^ aulhoi’lties coiiMfli'lcil ll pj'oper to :i<'Mie 
(h(‘ ])uhhc th n tlieie wa^ no desire on the 'par> 
ol ( Ifw eminent to d(pait Inun the piacti(*(* tleo 
th(*v had hilliertn followt'd in ihi^ impoitant 
math*!’ 'rile lr(‘nd ol e\(*nts in H(*n^al did not 
howevf'r show anv anxietv on the leirt of tin 
autliontie" lo maintain in this rei»anl tliat 
at.titndf* ot aloofnc'Ns and oeiitiality that i*- 
( njoined n|)oii them 

On tin* t‘ve ot tlu* last jrt'neial election^ wa* 
hail occasion lo invite* ihe att(*ntion of the* 
authorities to these matlc'rs, (*s])('cially ret!,aid- 
mjj; the officers of tlu* Industries and ro-operative* 
Departments, in Ihe column*' of Prnhasi 
Tliouirh llie (h)vernment. lunoree] onr warning, 
tlu* i*ec(*nt jndi»nu*nt liy Ihe Edirlev Tnhunal 
ove*r the (*l(‘ctioii of Naw’al> Sir M. Farnfjui ha- 
more* than jnstifird onr api)reh(*nsioi ^ The* 
re*ve'lalions cast a pireat slur on the Provincial 
OoM’innu'iit and we* an* awailiim the (tecision 
of the Oove*rnnu*iil on tlu* offie*(*is eif these Uvo 
eleparlments "Mr S K T.ahiri also make- tie* 
follow iiu^ revelation : 

“ <l(‘riion amjiaiidiulii lln- jk-imiI 

in thf* f'lfclioii 1 djiainsi NjwjiIj Mohnitlilin 

Ftiroqiii nifntioij ilu niirus nf reMain nffieiT*- of iln* 
Co-ripf*i alive P'-p-^rlnx t\t who oxik pair in the last elej - 
tinn. T am « ii*i‘'iiainejl to in tin's r>innr>('tioTi tlial 

the Rejsi'-liar w"ilhonl a-l'iiv iiu* tlu* piesoTuv of 

an officer I'l ilic Socieix in (hikntlj aiul its iicii^hlunirliooil 
in the vision of Diainoml TIciiImhii for ihe inirptj-Krs 

of elechon He •^enl the ttfluer to Mi Nneiiilra Nath 
Bose of the (!o-opj*i ative Depaiimeui f«ir insinic'ion*- 
The offierr ^iih-»c(p:entlv came to me foi oulem and thi** 
was ffdlowed 1»\ in disappearanre fiom die -^cene of 
operaiioTi«i in Diam<m<l Haihonr. Tlii*^ Wt'is. however, n(»f 
the onlv instance •>f inleivention in lh« niaUei of elefl'op” 

Tti this e'onnee'tinn certain e.hscrvatiein- 
niaeh* !)^ Mr J mushed N Mehta as President 
of the Ml-Tndia Provincial IVinks’ ronh'rencc 
held at Baimalorc in Julv last vouhi appear to 
have s|iccial si^nifn ance with n f» reneo to tlu* 
sifnation in Penpal Th said ■ 

“So fai a*- lh( Pnnincitil BanKs ate onttmed. T 
am distincllY of the opinion that then should he f irelv 
free of Government control, except for audit purposes of 


the (h»veinmcnt. M> reason is this. The Provincial Co- 
opcialuc Banks have hiijr- hnancial resources and we 
should he very earelijl to see llial tlu sc resources do not 
liecoine iristi iiments jn the hands of Ministers oi any 
polihcul ^loiip or parly to he used through (^o-operative 
Ueiiarlinent, which has widespiead wings of influence and 
power di'^tiihiited exteiisjveh. specially m the mufussik 
in all pails, however remote. Tlie influence of Co- 
opt mtive Movement sliould lie lelainc'd enlirc'Iy foi the 
welluie of llie people and should not lie* iililizcMi for the 
piii])o>^e of anv pailv, group oi ptilitieal ends. If 
J’loMiicial Banks aic nol free fiorii such Lonlrol, lakhs 
of iiiemhcrs in the (!o-opeiativc Socic‘ties and c rores of 
iii[iees that an* iii\esi**d in the Movement and all the 
powei hchind it could he very easily iilili/c‘d foi parly 
and political piiipose*-. II this happens tlw Movenn'iil 
will he c'le Jong dc'ad and T am doiililfiil il it can suivivc 
such shocks Wc liave c\periciic*e ol England and 
Iieland liefoic* iis wlic'ie the C'o-opei alive* Movement is 
s< t ijpiiloiislv ki‘pi aw’av fioiii ])oliiicai infliienecs I 
lhi*refoic suhmil that llie Pioviiicial ( lo-operative Hank- 
ol ihi coiintr\ should he govc'tnecl h> an All India Pjo- 
viiiiial Co-opc lalivi* Banks \( i wdiicli iiia> he so designed 
as to make* ihi'sc Banks ahsi)liitely frc'c fioiii control of 
aii\ political paity, group, oi such inlluc*ncc*s . . Until 
siu h an All-India Act is i nac led, li is of vilal iinpoilancc* 
thill flic* nahiie and e\lc*nt of the Goveinmenl control ovei 
lilt* l,o-i»])t‘rali\e Movi‘m<*iil should he clearly and wc*ll 
d< rinc‘d " 

Official Inlet ferenev with Co-opet ative 
Society 

M:itt(‘rs winch Icivc hccii piililihlu'cl m the 
hical V\v» rchilm^ tu ii ^larmp, m>liincc of 
impmiHi* olli(*uil znl iiiuicr ii iso-ctillcil regime of 
prn\uu*uil jmlouomy, >houhl i(*c(*ivc senoU'^ 
Mttcution ol the Mimsliy ami iiu*ml)crs ot tin* 
licn^al Lt‘g,islativc Ass(*ml)ly and Council 

Mr S K l.jihin, lor more than a decade 
honoraty Si*cr(‘ljiry ol the Heng^al Uo-ojH'rativi* 
Oig.amzalioii Society, in the cour‘'e oi a 
meiit to tlu* jiresis ])omt.s nut that the Bengal 
( o-operative ( Irfiamzaliou Society w'as started 
as a tederatioii oi co-operat-ivi* soc*iet](*s in 
]h’Up.td w'ith tlu* object of promoting!: the co- 
opciatr, e movement hy pro])ajianda and by other 
means It ieceiv(*d official ^eeoJ^nitlon as an 
autunoinoiis non-otlieial body si't up for the pur- 
pose of ^iiidmi; Ihe movemont ; and although 
(U>vcrnnu*nt gave gitinls to the vSoeiety for 
,-])(i*ifie si*rvices to be* reiid(‘red bv it for tlio 
iiirtli(*rance of tlu* movement, d(*finite assurance 
<d non-intervention in the conduct of the affair.*^ 
of till* S()ci(‘tv was given to it. In a letter 
written in 1918 liy T.ord Ronaldshay, tlie then 
riovernor of B(*ngal inow^ Secretary of State for 
Indial said : 

“The Bengal (X)-oporali\e Oiganizalion Society . . . 
is a live organization winch is going lo make its activities 
ft*lt fai and wide. It is most essential that such a concern 
should prs*.i*ss the means of making its views widely 
known, an«l the new imirnal (the Bengal Co-operative 
Journal) will enable j; to do so. I do not underestimate 
the good work which has been done by the journal while 
it has hc^n conducted under official guidance and control; 
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but at ihe^ same time, I think, there are advantages in its 
divesting itself of official tutelage and proclaiming itself 
to the world as the independent nimitlipiece of the co- 
operative movement. As such it will he of the utmost 
value to officials and non-officials alike, and should prove 
to be d potent instrument foi liirtheiinj: llie sin < ess of 
the co-operative principle. Perhaps, I mav aihl that white 
Goveinmenl desire to exercise no control of any kind 
ovei the piihlieation, they do di-siie to assist lowaids its 
success, and with ihi'^ olijc< l in view, projios*. for the 
pi^ent to contribute a sum suftiriciit tt) lovei the cost oi 
Its production *’ 

Tlu' iiolicy tliCM* wdkU rc(*(‘ivcii 

the soul of fiiilluT ofliciiil aitproval in lU25-2li 
in conMinancf \mI1i tlir nini of tlir ro 

0] HT{itivc niovi‘Tot*nl it \\:is ilecnlnl that Iience- 
iiirlli llic Society will lie coiilrnllivl by llie 
co-o|)crati\ Micitdie^ in the piovinet*. Mi 
Lalnri tlitni tnlils . 

Sum* .lie iiiidi ot J*!)"), Iiowexci, iiisidouis (i 
pei'^islent efforts In in.idi !(• Iiglili ii the < onli 

of the (!o-opei.ili\r Depai liii(‘iil o\ei llie Iteiigal i 
Opeiative Oigdiii/ahon Sot |rt^ 'lliis has lu m aiteinpted 
hv fcpealed suo^rshoii- Id Iuim* llie Ki*gislrjii eleeh-d as 
Piesnienl ol llie Sticietv against tlu leiiiis and >t>iiit ol 
ihe h\i-lnws and to set oie a |>iepondei alingh laigt* 
ndiiniialed elemeiil in 'lu* Woikiiig ( oiiunillet* (d the 
So<iel> (to he vested with all the pow'»*is ol the Cantial 
Ihiard) wliith is a wiioll> elei led hodv I’here has fuithei 

1) t‘eii an ai'ieiiit)l to inliiieie with fiei e\])iession oi 
01)1111011 ill the )oiiiiials dl the Society and at iineting*- 
ot the Soiiety. KfTorts have also heen made to use tin 
Soi'ielv foi fiailv pni|ioses ioi eh*(*lioM piopagainla on 
hclialf oi one of the (ioTiner) Ministeis ainl hy nltempl- 
ing to seiure loiUnd omt the oigans oi tin* Sim iel\ 
All tins ha^ lieen dime not witle'aandiiig lejieated assiii- 
din es given h\ (»o\eiiiriienl ever •-inee Lnid Konaldshav s 
tune and the ihelaied policy oi the Simiciv as e\]iii'-sly 
ucieplid hy (fOVf‘innieiil 'riiese alleiiipis at nhtaiiiing 
control have l»een against tlie luovisions of the hvelawK 
of the Sixieiv and in (omfilefe coiiliavcnlion of the spit it 
of the co-operative movement. " 

“llie lai t IS that the Mimsiei in cliaige ol the i\t 
uperdlive Department ealliMl an iidoniial lonieieine at 
wliieli as a basis of a solution of the jiiesinl diflienltv a 
suggestion wliidi emaiuiled fioni an offit lal was mad»* to 
the elleel that out cif the eleven iiiemheis oi the Wdiking 
(aiiiimitlee hve or six should he nominated The Minisin 
and the Ki'gis.iat sujiporled the jiroposal and saol that 
if I actcpied it the present difficult v vvoiihl he s<dved 
1 said that thev could never think of mv giving Mippoit 
to this reaclioiiaiy proposal .\s this leipiiieH an anietid- 
menl of hye-laws ihev t oiild formally bring foiward then 
pioposal hefoie the Society. This they have not so fai 
dared to do. 

“A very responsible official of the Dejiailmi iit fiisi 
suggested to me that tlie Registrai sliould be made 
Piesidcnt of the Society. This was of coin be opposed hv 
me. But the proposal was off and on revived and talked 
about at the instance of officials and then suppoilers 
In fact on the morning of the liili Septcrnhei, 1**37. the 
day on which the last Annual (fcneral meeting was held 
I received a lelephonic message from the rcsidetiCf* ol 
the Registrar from an officer who was then a niemliei of 
the Central Board that the Registrar was quite willing to 
withdraw his circular excluding twelve membeis of the 
Central Board from re-election if I agreed to have the 
Registrar as President in place of Mr. J. N. Basu. . . . 

” 1 am in possession of an official communication 


from a very liigli departmental aiithorily which supports 
niy statement about intciieieiiee with free expression of 
opinion hy the Society Such inlerlerrnce has further 
heen accenliialed hv spoken words and by action by 
departmental aulhoiity. h i aiinol lie argued that this 
was not known to the .Soi‘ietv, ior a resolution adopted 
at the Annual (reneial ]\ 1 e(‘iiiig of 1 ^ 3 ) not only contains 
a refeience to the miitlei .l>iit snppcuts the comments in 
the joiiiiials ol tlie *soiiitv to vviin ii ohieilion have been 
Idketi. 

“Tlu .Sodelv not IniMiig slmwii any im liiiatioii to 
viehi, <‘eitaili liigii pLii ed offieials ol llie depai liiieiit with 
llie le*lf» ol sevei.d jiliaiil memln'is of |li(> Boaid ol Direc- 
Nii-. of the Ki iigji i'loviiiiial ( o-opeiiitive Hank and by 
till* iisr of sijeii im])ioj)ei mi lliods as sio[»page of cash 
( riilii hv the Bank. indiiMt i iii oiii agt lui ni iti the matter 
ol non-p.iv meiit of siilisi i iption and overdiies by meinlier- 
"iM ii‘lies, disicujiil id all altempls at srtilcmenl hy mutual 
agii (*iii( 111, iiiisrefiieseiildlioii in the Assemlily and else- 
wliMc, ill . have iTidih* it almost impos<«dde foi tin* Society 
to 1 1111 V on its noimal fiiiii lions || is Hue that the 
I'lovfiK lal Bank and the depaiiiiienl have got ari oppoi 
iiiniiv ol iiiteifeiing Willi ilu> iiiteiiml niaiiugement oi the 
Siiiifiv on dl I oiiiil ol llit‘ iai t that the Society lias ceitaiii 
■ •v( nines But till* ainoiinl oi ovenines was iiiainiv due 

to I \M s^ivf I \pi luliliiie im lined at the iiislame ol thr 
Hegis'iai-ihesidciit whin ilii* Begistiai was President of 
tin* .So(i(*l\ and the piistnf //iipz/sve is due to the present 
altiliide oi the ili |iai inw ill assumiMl in iilier disregard of 
till fioliiv I oi)sist(>niK piiisimi hy it lierdoioii in the 
nialtir ol leali/aiioiis and the grant oi < ash eredil hv the 
PioMiuial Bank. In htteis uiidies<.(Ml to llu* Regisliar 
and till I’lovineial Bank the Sim u ly had show'll that it 
wd- possiiih hv miiliiai aiiaiigi'meiii to < oiue to a settle 
nieiil wliiih would eiialile ihe Soi lelv to iulfil Its obliga- 
tions out ol lilt* lesoiinis that die or may in future be 
availdhh* to it But all <-urli lepieseiil jlioiis have so far 
itinaiiieil iinhei ih'd " 

' Dl Piuniailiaiidtii Baiieiiea. \1 A , l).Se , Barnslci- 
al-I dw, \ 1 . I. \ Keiilrall, who was Piesident ot the 
'^oiiefv nil llie miihlle ol I‘d 7 made even' possible 
fiiiledvoiii to hung ahoiil a sfiileiiieiil, hut his attempts 
wtie eojiiplelelv Inisiidleil .iml the deparlinenl look the 
exiia-onliijdiv siej) oi r\i hiding him Inmi the election 
III the t I'fiiidl Bodiil." 

Ill cniicliKlitm till' l)tnlt»i‘i-<U*baii* on the 
jii.-int iiiuliT till' hi-ail t ’o-oiK'nitive l)q)arlin(*nt/ 
till* (‘liit'l Mini-li'i* ])n)iiiist‘(| :ni pnqniry, if !i 
ftrumt fn< h wms (''<1 tibh^hi'il, nitn tlio affiiirs 

til thr I )i partmi'iil May \vr that an 

iin|riili.il nnij-iidiciul i'ii(|uiry nilo the tillega- 
hoiif- lb riThiinly cmIIciI loi’, without ik'liiy, in 

V1(*W oi iTconl (IlScloMlIt'b*^ 

/Vo/r.s/ Afrainst Secondary Education Hill 

At a jtiiblic in(‘(*tin^, hold at llic Asliutosh 
Mcniorial Hall on tlip 29i)i .larmary last and 
])ipsi(li‘d r>v(‘i by Mr 'Nsiri'nilni Kumar liiisu, 
icaiiiiip; ailvorati , the provisions of tlie draft 
Bviii'al socondtiry oduiaitiou l.ill wi'ro strongly 
condi'miu'd by all the sjn-iikcrs 

As has been shown b\ *uuny speakers at 
lirevious protest moot nip, ^ .dso, the bill has 
iiolhinp: to do with tho iinprovoniont and exten- 
sion ol education. It wants to control educa- 





lion with a view to etifitog itL Aai it is an 
anti^'Hindu bill meant to keep dowh the Hindus 
by depriving them of their position as leaders 
in education, which they have acquired by their 
intelligence, enterprise and self-sacrifice. 

Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu, the president, 
aghtly observed in the course of his outspoken 
and telling speech : 

'Hie only compact body among the imn-Mahoinedaii 
nifliabers of the Bengal Legislature was the Cungiess 
Ptety ' but he regretted that though tiic draft Bill had 
k^n before the public for thf last two mmitJis and had 
been the cause of public agitation, not a single Cnngiens 
leader bad come forwaid to jnuti'st against the Bill or 
to^take part in any meeting held lur condemning this 
reactionary mnasiite. * 

The meeting piissc'd tlu* following resolu- 
tion : 

** While recognizing the urgent need for leforming 
and revitalizing secondary education in Bengal, this 
meeting is of opinion that the piovisioiiH of the draft 
Secondary Education Bill uie of an extremely reactionary, 
restijctive and unsatisfacloiy character and ate calculated 
lu stifle the growth oi education in Bengal. 

“ This meeting therefore uigcs the Crovernment jf 
Bengal to abandon the pioposed Bill.'* 

It was moved by Prof. Jay ru>i)al Bancrji, 
Laiown for his work as University professor of 
Blnglisli. 

Security Forfeiture Order Against 
“ Basumati ’’ Set Aside 

The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice Jack and Mr. Justice 
IJeiider^on delivered judgment in the application made 
by .Sali^h Chandra Mukherjec, Keeper, and Sashi Bhusaii 
Dutta, Publiiiher. of ** Dainik Basuraali/* against an order 
nf the Loral Goveronieiit forfeiting a total sum oi 
Ks. 5,000 out of the secunty deposited by the petitioners 
in connexion with the pnhlication of an artiiie in the 
Mjier entitled “ What is the Duty on June 20, 19.17. 
The article dealt with the communal situation then pre- 
vailing in the district of Pabna and lu the opinion of the 
Loral (Jovernmenl the article had a tendency to proirole 
feelings of enmity and hatred bclvv-rsen Hindus and 
Musaalmans as coniemplalid under Section 4(7) of the 
Indian Press Fniergeno Foweis Act. 

Tbe Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Henderson were 
of iho opinion that the ordci of forfeiture of the Loral 
Government should be set aside while Mi. Justice Jack 
Mk the roiitrary view and remarked that in his opinion 
tlie iorfeiture order should not he set aside. 

By majority the (kmrt directed that the order of 
ferleitiite should be set aside. 

The order of forfeiture has been justly set 
aside. Mr. Justice Jack, differing, said ; 

“These I the offending referenros to events which 
took about 50 years ago! ajipeared to have been 

written witli the inlcrtion oi inspiring Uu; Hindus with 
fear ef a recurreiu^e of the outrages which occurred 
dO years ago in order to induce them to take steps to 
protect their temples fnun defilement, by force, or show 
rf force. 

His lordship »= indjgraw&nt coutoms'.; other 
nmilar observaiii>ns. Those leave us in; doubt 






mi 


as to whether, in his lordship’s opirdbn,^ t 
Hindu community has any right of seU-defeHoB^ 

The Right of Self-defence 

The following sentences are extracted fr6m;| 
ft judgiuonl delivered by Sir Douglas Yopajft ' 
(Ihief Justice, and Mr. Justice Abdur Rashid of 
the Panjab High Court : ^ 

The facts disclosed give to Kiroo the most perfect 
rcdson for relying upon self-defence that we have 6ver ■ 
seen . The accused was being mercilessly tMur^' 
and '})eaten, and this was being carried on for a ' 
of time horrible to contemplate. In most cases 
suspects subjcLtcd to treatment of this illegal and 
able charactei are helpless and hopeless; they have llleiRlEb^^ f 
lo siiffci until nature does not permit them' further ttf - 
resist, and a *’ conlession * or discovery of stolen property 
false r>r true is made. . . Cases are not unknown and 
are within oui own knowledge, where persons liave died 
under this type of ‘ investigation ' . . . The accused Was, 
in our opinion, justified, even Lo the extent of killing,' 
in endeavoiiring to «lop the grave and dangerous SlT- 
treatmenf to which he was being subjected.” 

An Indian Elected Mayor of Port Louis 
'riu' Hdii Cl M D. Atfhia has bc*en elected 
mayor of Port Louis, the capital of Mauritiu?. 

It IS the first time that such an honour has been 



Tbo 'Soa. O. D. Atckia 


conferred on an Indian. , Mr. Atchia bteeai)}^ 
mayor at 44, after sixteen years of bard tpil fntia 
soinal seryice to the people. of Port tiOnia,-. 
tuimicipai eouqial of .the ie, iot doogra- 
t^ated on thi^ etvo^fleL. .‘.'y, . .< 
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ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION IN BENGAL 


By Dtt. PBAMATHANATll 

M. Beunieu, tho fiinunis triivdliT, viyitiOd Indui 
duriiifj; (Ik* oi Auiaiigzob and iikkU* an 

(*xt('iisivi‘ tour ul‘ till* whok* country. Referring 
to the fertility, wealtli and beauty of Bengal he 
observed av< lollov\a : 

“Lg^pt has been i fprrsriilt* <1 in age as the 

finest and most fniilliil loimiry in the woild, and even 
»)iir iniidern wnleis »ieiiy that there js any other land 
s<i jieeiiJidily lavoured hy natiite ; hut the knowledge 1 
have aLcjiiiiod ol Bengal, during two visits paid to that 
kingd<iiii, iiielines me l.> believe that the pie-emmeiice 
useiihed to Kgypt is lalhei due lo Bengal The latter 
lounirv produces rue in siu h ahuiidanec that it supplies 
not only the iKugh'houring hut i emote states. . . Bengal 
uhoiiiids also in sugar, with whuh it supplies tho kingdoms 
of Colkouda and Kainulie, wheic very little is giowu, 
Atahia and Mesopotamia, through the towns oi Moku 
and Bassoia, and even IVrsia, liv way of Buiidt r Ahhasi 
Bengal likewise is relehialed for its sweetmeats , , . 
What IS cultivated in «»uffi( leiit quantity loi the eoiisiimp- 
tion of the eiumtiy, and foi the making of exielleiil and 
cheap sea-ljis« uits. The three oi loin sorts of vegetables 
wliK li, logeihei with iiee and hiiller, loriri the ehiei food 
of the (.oninion people, are pm (based foi the merest 
trifle, and for a single lupee iwemv oi more good fowls 
may he lioiighl. . . . Kish of everv speeies, whet her 
fresh Ol salt, is in the same piofiision. In a word, 
Bengal uhouiuis wi ’ everv necessaiy of hfe . 

Bernier ways further : 

In legurd to valuable (ominoditu's of a natiiie to 
attract foieign merthdiils, I am acquainted with no 
country where sti giear a varictv is lound. Besides tlie 
sugar I have spoken of, and wliidi may he placed in 
the list of valuable commodities, there is in Bengal such 
a qiianlity of cotton and silk, tiial the kingdom may he 
called the common store-house foi those two kinds of 
meichandise, not of llmduslhaii or the Empiie of the 
Great Mogul only, hut of all the iicighbounng kingdoms, 
and even of Europe. I have been some times ama/.*Ml at 
the vast quantity of cotton cloths, of every sort, fine and 
course, while and coloured, which the Hollanders alone 
export to different places, especially to Japan and Kuropi*. 
The English, the Ponuguese, and the native men hauls 
deal also in these arlicles lo a considerable extent. The 
same may be said of the silk and silk-slufFs of all soils 
It is not possible to conceive the quantity diawn every 
year from Bengal for the supply of the whole of the 
Afo^ul li^pire, as far os Lahore and Kabul, and generally 


JiANEHJKA, M.\, i)S(‘, M.L.A. 

(»f all iho^r lore.gn nations to which the cotton clotlis 
aie si*nt ’’ 

Hi‘ ako tui'iitions various kinds of fruits and 
articks likv sidlju'trc, lac, o[)Uiin and butter 
wiiii'li were piodiieeil tn Benj^al in plenty iind ex- 
l)ortid to other eountnes. Bernier finally 
observes : 

“The iH li evii'heiame of fhe country . . .has given 
ri'^e lo cl pioverl) in i oimuoii use among the PortugucBc, 
Engl.sli und Diitdi, that the kingdom of Bengal has a 
hundred gales open for enlranec, hut net one for 
deparhiie.** 

Hueli WHS tlie position ol Bengal 250 years 
ago. Ikit what i*- her position now ? Bengal’s 
p»\)du('tjon ol food grains at the present day is 
not sulheitiit lor hei own eonsuinptioii. Her 
prodiiclion ol sugar, ineludiug both tlie refined 
and iinn'liued stirts, falls far shoil of her own 
reiiuiienients. As the result of the levy of a pro- 
leehve duly on inii»orte<l sugar, a ])henonienHl 
d(*\elopnient has taken plaee in the nugar in- 
du>tiy ol liidni during the hist .six years. But, 
unfortuuiilely, Bengal’s share in this develop- 
iiK'iU has ))et‘n almost negligible. Five sugar 
milk, It IS true, liave bet'n started within the 
boidiTs oi this i>rovince, but none of tlieiii are 
])ur«‘ly Bt'ngali eoneerns. Bengal grows prac- 
tically ni/ cotton, and although there an* a few 
cotton nulls and a large number of handlooins 
w’orking in the jirovuiee, Bengal has to import 
eveiy year considerable (piaiitities of cotton 
gootis fri-n lOnglaiid and .Tajian as W'ell as from 
the oUier ]M-ovinces of India The silk indusLiy 
of Bengal is in a ileeadeiit condition, and im- 
mense quantities oi fabrics made of silk and 
artificial silk, are annually imported from 
foreign countries. Fruits and vegetablefi are 
still availablt*, but they are becoming less plenti- 
ful than before. Fish is h ^ abundant than it 
u'^cd to be, w'hiU* milk ana butter are daily be- 
coming more and' more difRcult to obtain. No 
salt is produced witliin the province. 
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Jiiie ifc practically the only article produced 
lor cxjiort , but excessive deiiciidcnce on a siiigh* 
aiticlc as a nioiicy-bringing jiroduct often gives 
rise to serious diiiiculties Besides, the mills in 
which jute fabrics are maimtacUired are mostly 
III the hands of Britislau’s and Indians belong- 
ing to other ])rovinc(*s. Tea is gio\Mi both ioi 
locid consumption and for export, but l^un»peans 
still control a very large* poitioii ol tins industry 
'Fobacco Is another article ol whicli thr* produc- 
tion IS greater than the local coii'-umpt ion , but 
while it IS rc'garded as a convi'iit lonal necc'^^ily 
lor tile bulk ol the jn'oide it ha" not vet occupied 
an important place in the inliistrv and trade 
ol th(‘ province ('ommeice, hanking and ship- 
ping havt* all been monopolised liy oulsidc'is 
Even 111 r(*tail tiade Bengali"' are tinding it ex- 
eirdiiiLdy ddhciiK to maintain then tuisiuon 
'The <-onse<|uene(‘s ol undei -production an* nn 
employment, nndcr-cmploymciit , and a low 
standard ot living Iha'injileymcnt in this 
country rlillerv fiom iinemploynu'nt in ICuropc 
and Amt'nca in tins (hat, wiici'ca" m those 
(oiintnes ina’m|)loynn‘n( i" mon* or less lein- 
])orary, m Imha it is piaciically j)ei‘man(*nt . 
The agricultuie, mdu-^try and trade ol the 
(‘ounlry iail to C‘m])lov all it" able-l)o(lu‘d m- 
hahitaiit'^ even in the most jirosperous years 
Besides, most oj tliose who art* (‘ugaged m cul- 
tivation ot the lainl oi in industries iii Bengal 

I (‘main unoccupied during a ejnsidci’abh' part 
of th(* year. As a mattt'r of fact, uncmplov- 
nieiit is grcati'i* m B(*ngal than m most of tin* 
othi*i piovmccs ol India Tlic Ccii"'!- ot 1931 
"hows Hint while the pevetadagt* ot earners j.- 

73 of the population in the v liolc' ol Imlia 
the per(*t‘ntage ol earner" in Bengal is tmlv 27 3 

II we lak(* nilo account Hie earning di‘pendent'' 
till* ri'siilt even more unlav'onrable to Ih-ngal, 
vvhili' Iht* \ll-lndia hgiire is 42 47. the fictin* 
tor Btaigai i" only 28J(» If vm t il;,. indu"‘tnal 
(K'cupatioU" 1 . o ( oiisiderat ion, w'e ligain find 
I hat Ik'iig:'! com|Mn‘s nnfav oiii ably with tin* 
rest of Imiia 

While tire eo"t of sub"i-U‘ne(‘ i" ti nduig 
jjradiiall' lo rist , the standard ol livnng in 
Bengal IS naidmg to tall In the Ceiisu" ol 
Imlia i»i 1931, il 1 " observed that 

'Till' Bcnjjal .Id I (loile provide', a dicniiv roui-e Iim 
priMiiieis wine ti i" (crlaititv beltiM lialanc r d tlian tliat nt 
the oi(lin<ir\ «'iilli\uloi v\liri ^eniiall> h ave*, prison, il 
he has the misfoiiiine to he sent here, hea* on and in 
•i hetier condiiion than whet- h»‘ i iitered il *’ 

It IS trm* tbul larger amounts art 
now spent by the cultivator and the indu"tnal 
worker in certain directions. "»i(‘li a" the use of 
shoes, shirts, umbiellas, huiTuam* lMnt''*rns and 
(-igaielf<*s; but as this i- done at tla- exp* list* 
of a full and mdriiiou"’ diet, the chan-gc ifl an 
iinlication mon of a viiiateil tasU than of a 


r(*al rise in the sUiiidard of living. The average 
wealth and income of India txte much lower than 
ilie average wealth and income of countries like 
l'mt(*d States of America, Canada, United 
Kingdom, Krance and Japan. But the average 
w'caltli and income of Bengal compare unfav- 
ourably with some ol tlic other provinces of 
India. 'Flius, instead of speaking of the wenltli 
of Bengal, wi* have now to speak of her poverty 
Bov(‘rlv, iinemployinent and low standard 
ol living have giv'cii rise to other evils, such as 
ill-Jiealth and con"e(iuent dimimilion in strength 
and vitality which, in its turn, has led to loss 
of (‘flicK'ncy 'Finis a vicious ciich* has been 
.‘it work witb th(‘ ri‘sult that, both economically 
and physically, tin* jicoplt* arc becoming progrcs- 
sivc'ly weak(‘r day by day 

Coming to tli(‘ causes of this deterioration 
m th(* economic position ot the jirovinee, we find 
that agriculture, winch h the inain-slay of the 
p* opl(‘, depi'iidmg as it does on the vagaries of 
th(* mon"Oon, i« a i>i (‘carious occujiation Tt' 
lessen tlie dep(‘nd(*ii(*(‘ oi agricultural o])eration." 
on tlu* monsoon, the foina*!' iiil(‘rs jirovidcd IIk’ 
prov nice with adi'ciuatc* irrigation facililies 
Ii(*rnu‘i found that, througliout tlu* jirovince 
on both banks ol tlu* tlanges Irom Rajmtihiil 
to the s(‘a lhe](‘ (‘Xisted “ an endh*"" numliei 
of cliann(‘ls cut in h\ gone days Irom that river 
with imnnmM' lalxmr ” 'Fins "\siem ot irriga ■ 
(ion has [)(‘(‘ii allowed lo (h'cay and disappi'ar, 
witli (]i"*ist I'ous cnns(‘(nienc(‘s to the agncnllurc* 
as well a" tlu* lu*al(li of the provnnee An cnor- 
mou" growth oi population and tlu* dc'cay ot 
indigeiiou" indii"tnes liav’e gu‘ally increased tht* 
jire^’sun' un the sod Bi'Vidi*", agriculture i" 
pi:i(*tJ"(‘d ac'cerdmg to pnmitive methods of cul 
tivatioii Owing lo the eontmiioiis tilling of the 
soil withonl remission, its natural ti'rtihty is 
gi.’idiially (li‘cri‘asing Artificial manuring is 
tov» (\|)ensiv(* loi tlu* oidmary cultivator, while 
ih(* natural mauures, .such as human and animal 
(xcicta, an* thrown away The agiicuHiirist i" 
too ]M>or to be able to buy imiirovcd implements 
Ib* finds It difficult to piocure better vani'lics 
of ."ced" Tlie illiteracy of the iieasaiit stands 
m the way of lii*^ utilising advance**! knowledge 
in respi'et of tlie rotation of crojis and of crop 
di.sea.sc*s and jicsts The holdings are so small 
111 "i/u* and so much scattered that they hardly 
afford any senpe foi improved cultivation. The 
(piality ot the cattle is very poor and the 
iiuiiilxT is cxtrcm(*ly small. 

The cumulative effect of all tlu'se drawbacks 
IS tl«at the yi(*ld of e.rojis in Bengal is (‘xiremely 
low as com])arf'd to tlu* yield in most other coun- 
tries Tlu* condition of the* agriculturist has also 
greatly suffen**! owing to the disapp(*aranco of 
indiistncB subsidiary to agriculture. 
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If tlir piTsent Mtujition in Briipil l^ hiul in 
n*j;iir(l to ii^riciiltuiT, it inlinitcly worst* with 
K'h'inicc to industry. Bengal's indu-^tru^s wrrr 
ni a fjcairishing condition till the (*nd ol the 
(‘ighlc’enlh century. It is urineces-.aiy here to 
trace* tlie sad history ot the d*‘cliTH* and fall <il 
Jie'njial's industry and tiade foi it is \\(‘ll knuwn 
that It ^\as tlu* selfish and inn|int(ms policy ol 
tile British (h)vernin(*nt which dealt the death- 
blow to tlu* industrial lite of the* ])iovinci* Tin* 
industrial revolution and chanae-^ in lashion wen 
merely eoiitiihutorv causi's wliicli could lia\ 
been counteracted h\ suitable uu-asiiie-^ it India 
had remained flee to adopt lh(‘m AnlU).'ilh\ 
and apathy continued lo ^iiaU* tin- policy ol tin 
liritish (iovernmenl and their a^ent*^ m Indi:- 
until the last hairopean War n‘\(‘aled the fact 
that such a jhiIicn ua- a- harmliil to llh 
interests of Britain a^ to those of India 
Since then a somewhat moie i nlu;htened sen*, 
of sell-in((‘?(‘st IiM'' p,ov(Tned tlie econ nme policv 
oi India, but imforl tinat(‘l\ . owine to varioii' 
caiiM'^, B(*n*i,al has not been able to d(‘iive any 
benefit Irorn tlii^ chanj^c in hte jnuilc of vivum 
ft Is not, howevei, the (lovenma’nt alone 
that should be blamed in Ills matter The 
people ol tlie piovincc jire e(| lallv responsibh* 
i'oi their present de^rade<l position The\ 
made litth* (dlort to iecov(*i from the effects of 
the ])aralysis which the Bntish C hivcTinuMil 
blow bad created TIh'v losi all confidi’ncc* m 
Ibemselves and remained <levoid of cnc’rpv an»! 
('ii1er|)i ise m tbe eeononiK fiehl Ih'imal wais in 
tin* foH'front m India’s ^trnacli* for political 
fret'dom, slic* al*-o led the movfanent for the 
<*eonoinic regenerat ion ol thi* eiiuiitrv, but !i(>»‘ 
pc*ople were* (’\tremelv slow in trvnif; to meet 
tlie fruits of tlM'ir owai lalxairs Tbe Swarli^ihi 
movement, of Bengal m tlie first deearle of tli** 
present centinw’' i^avc* a t^n’at impetus to tbe 
r(‘vival of industrial and commercial activity , 
but the aetiial share of (he province it^df in 
the grains W'hieh accrued from the movement 
w'as exeeedinglv small At tlie present moimait 
Bencjal lags far behind some of the otliei 
provinces in the slrug^r^e for economic regenera- 
tion. But we need not despnir There is no 
lack of talent or capacity in the province If 
w^e can shake ofT our indolence and apathy, 
develop a keen sense of realities, and make ii]) 
our minds to apply our ability and energy to 
tbe \vork of our pconomie uplift, it w^ill not be 
long before we shall be able to place oiirsclvC' 
on tlie road to success. What is needed first 
and foremost is tlu' delerminalion lo do our 
best to improve our economie condition and 
when this comes, other things will follow in due 
course 

It is clear from what I have said that 


mciea-ed prodneiion I^ urgt'utly necessary in 
Bengal To achieve this object, a bold and 
well thought ou* |H)licy will liave to be adopted 
bv the ( iDVeriimenI and :i coinpii‘bensi\ c pro- 
gramme pri*jia ’ed Siicli a progriimme will 
mebali* tla* impro\ emenl ol agricult me, the 
!i‘}iabilitat ion ol handicrafts -aid -mall orgaiiis(*d 
mdii.-^tne-, aiul the establi‘-iimen( ol larg(‘-scah‘ 
mdiistru *- 

So iio* a- agnciiltun is cnnccrnc^d, tlu* 
impednnenl'' wlu*li at piC' il liauipci its pro- 
gic— wall liaM o bt' M*mo\i‘d 'The nvcis (d 
ihe pio\iic(‘ wj lia\a* to be properly IraUK’d 
But <*an' must )i‘ taken to t'nsun* a jirofier 
liaiidling ol this difficult op(*r{dion. \ glaring 
ixample oi 1 imuglith's^ waste wa*^ witnes*-'f'i 
wlieii a few viar- ago the (lovermn(*nl ot India 
spi nt mori tliau a eton* oi rup('(*s lor ]>rotectmg 
the* Ilardmgt* Biulge If tins sum had been 
utiiizi‘d lor re-iormg the old channels and 
eultmg new oik"^ lioni the Badma, tlu* de>(nic- 
live I.H'ee nf the* ri\(‘r would have lK‘i*n convertt'd 
into a brnetie(‘ril ageuev for tlu* good of both 
westiTii juul ea*‘l<*in Bj*ugal If the* feitilising 
^'atc!^ f)f the Badina, Ihi* Bhagirathi /ind tlu 
Damodar aie lujide available* to tbe cultivator, 
In- <]e‘pendenee on rainfall will diminish, the soil 
will lM‘<*omi‘ luhei and il will In* iiossible t.o 
bring liirgi* aieas ol In di land under cultivation 
]hit udse ^ti*p- mu*-l be* a\ ended In ilie* name* 
eif de'M'leipme'ul addiliemal 1 a\-l)Ui*d(‘ns mu'^t noi 
be plae*(*.l on (lit* -lieaileji'is of tin* pe*ople‘ No 
in-iane» ed bnngliiig can be nairc glaring than 
(he* wav ni wlncli liighl\ oppri"-siv(* iatr*s liave* 
bt*en lc\ led in tlic I),*ime»d*ir canal ar(*a The 
lh*ng;d mnn*ilrv will do w’e*!! tei lake a lesson 
Irenn tl.e attilneic e>r tic* (*TibghieneeI Tult*r of 
Mv-ou* who r-anl a ft*w w(*eks ago 

“ 'I'licu* was a time wlu n wr homtaled lo iindcnak'* 
j vM»'k iiiilr-'S II prorHiM (I d ii'tiirn on tho rapilal of 
ft por r'lii Hill tniif"' }ia\c diangcik and we now look for 
iMii mil II -^1, not oii1> in llic icliirn Lo the* ticasnrv. hill also 
jn the* wr ilrli and happiness of ihc raiyat, anef if wc e an 
jssiiif f.insf|\e‘^ dial a work of thie natnie* is going to 
Ining piri]M‘rt> to thr ('oiintr\*«jdc, that faeM in itfteil 
afTeird- a gfiieroiis reliirn ’’ 

The* otlier prolilems of agricultiiial improvi*- 
meiit can he solved in three fliffer<*iit ways. 
The first is the* capitalistic system of farming 
Tin- method, wdnle it is likely Tei increase' 
production by the apiilication of science to 
agnciiltu»'al o])erations, is sure to briiig in its 
(ram many fresh trouble^. Therefeire, except in 
cases where large areas of land belonging to a 
HDgle* inelivielual or eorjuiration can be brought 
uneler tlu* plough, this exiien ' nt should nut be 
tried The second method i- that of socialism 
It is <K)iibtful whetlier the agriculturists of 
Bengal brought up on traditions of present 
pro|irietorshii> will readily accept the new creed. 
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Be«idc*«<, a revolutionary change of tins nature 
will give rise to difficulties whicli will take the 
life-tJine of several generations to solve. The 
third method, namely, eo-operalion, eojiihines 
the good features of both iiuhvjdiialisin and 
socialism. Co-operative effort has rendered 
grc'at .serv](‘e to the cultivators in many 
Eurojiean eountnes. But, unfortunately, tlie 
expcTience so far gained of the luovi'inent in this 
country does not inspire us witli much liopt'. 
In Bengal the eo-oi)erativ(‘ movenK'iit is in a 
much worse ctuidition than in the other pro- 
vinces. But this failure of co-operati<»n ha^ 
been due to causes which are not irremovable 
Most of the officers who are in (‘harge of Ihi^ 
department are (‘ither mcomiieteni or devoid of 
any enthusiasm for tlu'ir \v<irk. Bennies, no 
serious a't(‘'ni)t has bc*eii made to cfliK ate 1hc‘ 
lieople in tlie fundanumtal iirinciides oi co- 
operation. If I law di'f(‘cts are remedied and if 
the co-o])eralive system is reconstructed, n^vita 
lised and expanded in such a \\ay as to me(‘t. the 
needs of the present situation, it may still prove 
of immense benefit to agrieulture and the 
agrieultiirist. 

For improving agrieulture tht' Agricultural 
D(‘partment of the CoverniYUMit. will have to b<* 
reorganized Ti should be manned by only such 
officers ns possess enthusinsm for their work in 
the fullest measure and an* ]ierf('etlv conversant 
with the iK’cds and difficulties of ilu* agricultural 
system of the country Tli<*v should maintain 
a constant touch with the peasantry and be 
always ready to help them in evi'rv po'-'^ible 
way For instance, tliev mu^^t tej^'li them tlic 
use and abuse of manures. “ The dirt of tlie 
village as is pointed out by F. L Bravne, is 
the raw material of good crops.” The culti- 
vators ‘^Innild be ericouraired to utilise evoiy kind 
<if animal and vegetable wii.-N’ for agrieultnral 
piirpo'^es iirificial manures are beyond the 
means •.* llu* average cultivator, hut those 
engaged in larg^^ farming may be persuaded to 
use them Arvanpements should be mad** so 
that Inc good ean(‘1i*’« of seerls su])plied l^v the 
Department, mnv reach even the most distant 
villages Increased attention must he ]iaid to 
the health and breed of cattle Cheap and 
simple implements wdiieh save labour and do 
bf*tter work will have to be made available to 
the eulti\ator. The mon' expensive kinds of 
agricultural mjehiiicrv, like tlu* tractor, the 
harvester and the thresher, wull be found vorv 
useful in harge-seale farming Cn«]i diseases 
and pests niu«‘t reeeiAe greatr*- attention than 
they have so far received A eonsi»ierabh 
expansion of inarki'ting facilities and th(* 
development of means of jluan and quick 
transport will be needed. 


One of the principal inpediinenta in the 
improvement of agriculture is to be found in the 
smallness of agricultural holdings. Earnest 
atlemjits wdll have to be ma<le for the consolida- 
Ijon of holdings either on a voluntary basis or by 
enactment of ‘suitable legislation. Steps must 
also be taken to prevent further fragmentation 
and subdivision of hoUhngs. Agricultural 
research has in recent years received the att^en- 
tioii of th(* ( ?ov(*rnm(‘iit and tlie universities 
w'ork should bt* further expanded and the 
r(‘Milts of seienliiie mvc'stigation be mad** 

known to the tillers of the muI 

One of tiu* greatest needs of agrieulture is 
tinanee At present the hulk of agricultural 
finance is supplied hy tin* local money-lender 
called the mahajmi "^Pliis person fills am 
important jilat'e in villagi* economy, but he is 
jinmarily eonetTned w’ltli his own lU’ofit. The 
rates of interest cliarged by him are very liigli 
The other agencies, such as the loan offices, tin 
commercial bank^ and the Oovernmenl, are not 
(|uite suitable from all points of view'. As has 
been rightly ohscTvod in the Statutory Rejinrt 
of the Reserve Bank the best agency 

for sujjplying finanee to agrieulture must have 
“ an (‘ducat ive as W’ell as a purely busiiu'ss side.” 
The Statutory Ri‘i)ort go(‘s on to say, 

“ Tl *.*110111(1 ‘*iipf‘rviS(' tlio iisr of (Tcdit and s(»r that 
the farnici omph.y** tlu* inoiioy obtained bv him in 
iinpnnin^ llic jirodnrlivity of the land and making the 
business of acri( 'iltiire riioie piofitable . . An amaicv 

wliidi satisfij's ibe lequisite < onditions f(»r u^ru iiltural 
finance s the eijoperative sr>ciet>.’* 

Tins lias been so recognized in all agri- 
eullmal eountnes and (‘very elYort must be made 
to rcnd('r the co-operative movement capable of 
di'^chargiiig in th(* best, manner, the highly 
important function ol supiilymg credit to the 
agiiciiltural jiopulation of the province 

.A few' w'oids may be said here about the 
legi-^lation w'hieli has been ree(*ntly ('naetod in 
thi.s province for regulating the busin(*ss of 
money-lending and dealing with agricultural 
indebtedness. The tw'o Acts w’hich have 
recently b(*en ])asscd in Bengal have very 
laudable objects in view', namely, the checking 
of uneoiis(*ional)l(* transaction on the part of the 
money-lender and the granting of relief to the 
needy agrieultiirist. Enough time has not yet 
elapsed to enable us to judge the full effects of 
these measures But an impression jirevails in 
many quarters that these enactments have led 
to a contraction of credit. For the moment this 
may not he regarded as an unmixed evil; but if 
this result be of a permanent character, not only 
will the:* purpose* of legislation be frustrated but 
a positive harm will ensure to the agriculturist. 
It should therefore be the duty of those entrusted 
with the administration of these Acts to watch 
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vury (‘losely thoir temporary ap well as their 
permanent effeets. AVitli regani to legislation 
relating to the sealing down of debts and the 
grant of instalments the* following important 
obs(‘rvations are made in tlu' Statutory Report 
of tlie Reserve Bank : 

are defiintelv emerfsenty ineasiites lo 1 
justified ( nlv by the orriirrenee of uniisiud ciioumsfaiiee 
Then effeet in frighlening awjv credil i annul I* 
minimised, but the exceptjondl eiu uinslani es them Ixe*- 
have a similar effe< t . . Wheie, however, thj*ie is 

«hn>nir indeliledness and dehK nciiimulale hivaiise lln* 
cMiIljvatoi's ineume not snffieient to leave him a 

reasonable margin of piohl, the rneie stalmp down ef 
debts cannot piovide a peimanenl cure. Even a 
liinitaiion on the rale of interest wdiieh can lie eharired 
hv the nionev-lendei tif it could lie enfoteed) i*, not 
likelv to do iiniel rc as lu late of irilcie^l is not 
the only cause of tl ivui« I's inahililv to pav ; siich 

ehionie jmlehledne<- rc'ctiniC' a comprehensive poliev 
aimed at nnpro\in<i lie whole life unci economic status 
of llie aKiieiiltiinsi.' 

But ill! eftort to improve Mgrieultiire will 
])rove futile until imd uti1(‘ss the condition of tht 
pgncultiiri'^t is improved. At present he ia n 
helpless, uneduciited, povertv-sincken ptTson, 
witliout liopi' or timbition Villages in most 
parts of Bengal are exceedingly unhealthy, 
being tlie bol-l)(‘ds of various kinds of disease 
Tli(‘r(‘1ore sanitation in rural areas and eduea- 
lioii for both ebildren and adults are necessary 
St(‘ps -should also be tak(‘n to s(‘e to it that tbt' 
eiiltivaior is not deprived of Ids legitimate share 
in the fruits of the soil When he becomes 
healtliier and stronger and educated the pt^asant 
will liegin to fta*l greater enfhii^iasm tor hi< 
work. Tlien, and not till then, will lie laid the 
true foundation for tlie agricultural progress of 
tlie province (ir(‘at assistance can be renderetl 
to the cause of agruMiltural advancement by 
educated ptT.sons belonging to tlie middle elasse- 
of society if tbev undertakt* to throw the light 
of tludr acquired knowledge on the processes of 
cultivation and agree to serve the village-folk in 
many other ways 

The economic life of tlie jieasant is likelv 
to be considerably improved by the adoption of 
the measun's outlined above. But even these 
may not in all cases be sufficient to secure him 
tlie means of a decent livelihood Therefore, it 
will be necessary for a cultivator to try and 
su]i])lcinent his income from cultivation by 
engaging himself in subsidiary industries during 
the spare time at his disposal. Hand-spinning, 
liandloom-wTaving, basket -making, rope-making, 
etc., wdll bo found the most suitable industries 
subsidiary to agriculture, and the development 
of those should be encouraged. 

Akin to agriculture are fruit-growing, 
kitchen-gardening, dairy-farming and animal 
husbandry. There is great scope for expansion 


in industries like these, and they arc jicruliarly 
smtablc as occuiuitions for educated men, wlio 
can also dtvsire Hihstantial incomes from seri- 
eulture and ]>i«i‘iculture 

But agnculture alone will not solve the 
quostion of Bi'iigalV (‘conomic regt*neration. 
Agrieiihure is p(*culiarly subject to llic law of 
tlimmi^lung n*liirn‘-. and lu) nation m tlio 
moilern woiirl can bccomt' ])ros[)erons if it 
dejH‘Tids entiriiy on it Whati'vci impi()V(‘ments 
mav bt‘ introduced into tin* svstem, jigncultiire 
will not be able to maintain in a state of vigour, 
health and efficiency the (‘iiormnn- and growing 
pcipnl.'ition of tli(* pro\inc«' Besides, agrieiiltim* 
Jt^tif will not bt' fully improved unh'ss the 
pii'sMire on the* lanrl is (‘onsiderably reduced, 
'riie probhan, thendore, is bow to nanove a ])art 
of the ])opiilation from tlie land Indiistrialisa- 
tinii can achu‘vi‘ this objta't Industry and trade 
ha\e Treated wtailtli for the arlvanced 

nations of the i>res(ait day. and if we wish to 
Use m th(‘ M'ah‘ of natamhood we must tread 
tin- path which wa^ troddtai bv tliem This 
also tlie w’av to solve (he problem of uiiemploy- 
mtait Nor is then* any otlter method by which 
tli(‘ standard of living can bt* raised. 

What is ie(juin‘d in Bengal at (lie preseni 
momtail in (la* iialustiial field is not improve- 
miaii but n‘C()nstni'‘tion But unaided private 
effort will not be etpial to this huge task. 
B(*ngal is suffering from a sort of economic 
paralysis Imlivnlual initiative and t*nterprise 
are praeticallv nnn-e\i>tenl The b(*st brains of 
(lie firovinec* an* (‘nijaeied m piir^aiits outside tlie 
economic splu'n* ('ajnlal i**. scarce* There is 
no organization In a situation like ibis a 
pow'*iIul and W'ell-directrd stiTnuln« is neeiled to 
start the economic develnjmient of the province 
along the jiatli ot progress “Such a stimulus,*’ 
to use th(‘ Avords of the Industrial ( 'onunission, 

“ can onlv be snpidied bv an organized system 
of teelmieal, fimmcial and nflmimstrative assist- 
ance ” The initiative in the matter must be 
tak(‘n by the fJovernment wdiieh should follow 
a.n active and energetic poliev of encouragement 
anti Mipport, and should be prepared to render 
financial aid in whatever sliape or form it may 
l>e needed But even thi^ will not be enough. 
Sueee^^^ of this endeavour wnll depend on the 
combined and sustained efforts of the Oovem- 
inenf, the intelligentsia, the possessors of wealth 
anrl the labouring population 

The proper agency through which the work 
of reeonstnietion ought to be organized should 
be an Economic Develop uent Board, consisting 
of persons who will v* uniand the unstinted 
support of nil sections of the people. The 
personnel of the Board as well as its ideals and 
methods cf w^ork must be such as will infuse & 
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nrw cn(‘TO’ and cntliusiasni into tlio hearty of 
llir prople and create in tliem a feelinf? of self- 
coijfidencc This lh>anl will, in tlie main, he an 
advj'-orv body for the (lovernment as well as foi 
Ilje j)(‘()j)le The chief functions of this body 
\\ill lie tf) sup])ly irifoniiation on all <‘conoiiiic 
1() cncouram' and p:unle pjomotci’^ of 
n<‘\\ nidiisliial v('ntiires lo offer a<iviee lo 
owners and manai;ers (d exidimi indu'-lrif'' a*^ io 
the l)i‘st wav ol cnnihiclinti then hu'-inesM’-, to 
watch the ticnd of economic nu)\enu‘nl^ m tithe' 
province'- and m otluM' ctiiinliie^, to mfliienc* 
exeeiilive and lei»islali\e action m regard to 
tariff, cnriency and tran^poil fjue^l loiij-. anti to 
makf* reconimenilation'' tu (he ( hivernnu'nt and 
the hank'' tor the ■-npplv ol financial a^^'i^tanet* 
to indiislnali'-l^ In "iiilahle ca-e*- the Roard 
mav nme tie Covernim nl lo i»ioneer mdu'-tnal 
venfure"' II Mav aUo advice fh<‘ tloMM'nmen* 
(o a‘-'*'i'-l tlie (‘"lahlisliiiienl of new indii'-lrn.- hv 
Mili'-enhinu a poition ol Ihe inn nil ca]ntal or l»v 
j.'iiarantefinL'' rc'fi-^onahh* I’ale-^ of dividentl In 
onler that tlie Hoard mav function pro])eil\ . Hn 
( Tov'crnnieni should ida<*e adrcjuate rc^-nurce-- in 
men and money at it'- disposal Thit it will he 
an iinwi^i’ and mah'sirahle ])olicy on the part of 
the ( lo\ ernnient to mlerhae mnliily wdlh tlie 
aetivilie'^ of lh(' Board 

\momi: the niijiortanl duties of Ihi* Boaui 
will he to mstitiile finin tiiii" to lime eiujuirie' 
and m\ esli'jat mils lelatiiijn to economic (jiie'— 
linn- ll will he n(‘ce— ar\ for it to undertake* 
an iiuhi-lnal survey ol the provinee 'riii-- 
surv(‘v should include eii((unn‘s rlafinj; lt» 
natural ie-ource>, raw matcM’iah* n‘(iiiir*eei foi 
difTeient mdu-lrie.s Ilia ])r('sent po'ii on and 
future* jirospecls of tla industries of the* ])roMnre 
the cau-e- ed Ihe dee-av eif Mime* Industrie-!, tla 
yvissihilit ie’s of (lie* e-tahii-ihmenj of ne'w iiulu'^- 
trie^*-, the markid- for yirodii^'t-' exports anel 
imports, the e'ffeet^ of tariffs and irekdit rate-^ 
on iiidii-lrle- toe fjiianeiiuj. ayie’neie-, and lat'oui 
condition'-' I’he're i*;* a De'nartment of Iiidii'*- 
tries m Bengal whieh is doms -oine amount of 
useful wftTk within a re.-tneted spln-re Tin*- 
De'partue nt wdll liave fe; ]>e rrory];anizecI /ind 
strenL^tle*n(*d It «^]ioulrl carry on its eluties le 
ro-opMatmn wilh, and under Die jreri'ra* 
LMuel.ance' of the Iv'onninie Development Boarel 
A r>eve‘lopme‘nl officer was aptie'inted in B(*Tiiral 
a fe*W' ve*ars aao, hrt the province fln{"^ neit set in 
to have eleri\ed much he'icfit from his activitie*- 
TIm Croat iein of iie>v offices without sufficient 
neces'itv or jnstificiitmu is to ht* eleprecah-d 

The* Ee-onoinic De-veleiymient Boaid will 
elir(‘et its attentiem te' the ile*ve1opiiif nt of ^ottaKe» 
inehistnes and small etnranized Industrie- ay wtH 
a- lariie-scfile indn-tries Of D:e oottatV indus- 
tries of Bengal the hand-loom iiiduwtry is the 


most im])urtant. Although it is not in a 
tioiirishing condition at present, it has been able 
so far to laild its own against competition from 
the mills Tlie otlier industries wmrthy of men- 
tjon aie liand-sjunning, hosiery, silk industry, 
brass and bell-metal industry, luirdware and 
(ull(‘ry, sTiiithy. tobaeeo industry, oil industry, 
toy-making, shoe-making, jewcdlery, pottei y 
and ('(‘ramies 

Ir Dm* difficulties under which Ili(*se Indus- 
trie- labour are remov('d and their sjieeial needs 
attended to, it mav he yiossibU* to yilace them 
once .'mam firmly on th(‘ir feel. Small organiz(‘d 
]n(lu'!tn(‘s aKo deserve to lx* (*ncoiirag(*d. Of 
thes(‘ the more imporlMnl an* the following: 
I.eatlier induj-tiy, snaps and candles, tiles and 
bricks, I lee-milliiur, fniit-caiuimu;, jute textiles 
(////-making. |)(‘iicil and pen-making, w'oodwork 
;ind ejirp(*nt ry. c('lluloids, conch-shell mdii'^tiT, 
biitlan-making, ])niiling. and boat-building 
liiflusines like llmse stand midwav betw(‘eu 
h'li lie— call' mdiHtries and cottage industries 
\s lliev can be w'orked with small amounts of 
(Mpital. th(*re i- a gieat scope for Du'ir fulun 
de\ elo])ment. 

Import ani and U'^'c'ful as r*ottag(* and 
medium-sj/ed industries arc*, it mu-1 not be 
loigotten that we arc* living m an am* of larg(‘- 
'cale production If Bengal washes to live, sh' 
must d(‘velop large-seale indtistrii's A numlu*! 
of mills already exist in this province, but tin* 
eliildn*!! of the yirovinee d(*rive little beni'fit 
Irom many of Diem Tli(*re i- no reason why 
more' col Ion mills and jiiti* mills -hoiild not be 
sleited w'ith Ihngali capital and uiid(*r Bengali 
managenuiil. .Mthough lhi*re is overpioduction 
of •^iiuar iVi -ome yiarts of India, there is still 
.-♦^‘ope for ('stablishment of two or three factories 
m suitable* sites in Bengal for siiyiplving the local 
d(*man(l Paper and glasr- industries afford fair 
chain es of success in this province Rome 
luo'OT'Ss has been made w’itli the development 
of the iron and steel industry, but there is room 
for further rx]>ansion The local maniifai’ture 
of machmerv, agriculiural tools and implement.^ 
is an urgent nece.-sjtv A further development 
of mining is desirable, but it is an unfortunate 
circumstance that some of the mining districts 
wdiich really belong to Bengal hav(* been trans- 
ferri'd from it to otlier yirovince- This is a 
great loss fo Die province, and an earnest effort 
should be ni;idr for the restoration of these 
tracts to Bc*ncal The use of motor cars is 
stea/Iilv increasing and a factnrv’ for the manu- 
if'ictUiT of thes(’ vehicles offers a good oppor- 
tunity for successful w'orking. A further 
expansion in chemical industries is desirable. 

A];art from mamifaeture. river steam navi- 
gation and coasstal shipping should be developed 
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^ by local cfifort. Intimately connected with indu**- 
try are trade and commerce. Time has come 
wln‘n Bengal bliould mak(‘ up the leeway in thi^ 
regard in view of the importance' of these fields of 
economic activity from the national ^tam^pomt 
Finance is an essential factor m trade and indus- 
try, but our businessmen oUen exiierience great 
diHieiilty in securing financial accommodation 
At pri'K'nt th(*rc is a numbei oi small c(nmnci 
cial banks under Bengali maiiagenu'nt. If Mina* 
ot these can be aiiialgamaK'd, commercial 
lianking will Im' strenglheni'd The eMstin«» 
loan offi(‘es, whose number ni'arly a thousand, 
slioiild be reorganized and brought into line 
with the giMUTiil iiaiikiiig sysli'm ol ihe country 
For th(‘ exclusivi' financing of m^^u^1^es, ii 
special lyp(‘ of banks is siiitabli* 'flms th** 
cMalilishment of an inihistiial bank is a neces- 
sity. Tn Older to mobilize capital foi such a 
bank till' (Jovenmieiil ought to giiaraiiloc Ihr 
inlen‘'^t on tlu* cajntal ol tlu* hank Further, il 
the (_h)Vi'rnment of Ih'iigal, m the discharge ot 
i(s res]»onsil)ilil V for the di'velopuieiit of indus- 
Ines witlnii Ihe iiroMiice, finds it ii(*c('‘^sarv to 
emure ilu* Mipjily of financial facilitie*^ to 
mdu'^tnal conct'ins, a Provincial Industrial 
('oi])oratioii, as recommended by tlu* Banking 
KiKiuiiy Conmiittee "with l)ranches, if iieces- 
saiv, and working with capital initially or 
peiiiianently sii[)plied by (he ])iovini‘ial govern- 
iiHiit, should be established” 

Industrial education is another subject 
wlix'h inii^l (‘hgage the attention ol the 
iM'onoinie Develojnnent Boaril There exist at 
pri'-eiil several instil utioii'- ol varioii.s grades in 
till' pi’ovmce which impart U'chmcal nistMicln>n 
Their elTort> >liould be co-ordmated an<l 


(‘xpaiided. II necessary, a Inlly-i'iiiupped 
Tifehnologieal lii^titiiti' >houlfl be >laile‘(l d'he 
application of science to industry is an indis- 
peiisabh' need m the modi'ni W’orld. Th«*rrton 
provision must lx* made lor mdijslrial rcM'areh 
Till' ITmvc'rsity <d’ (’aleiitla is doing important 
/work m lhi^ comicction, but this work naiuiiv^ 
^1( vidopiiK'nl and extension Some facilities 
exist in th(‘ umviasineh and various olla'r insti- 
lut('^ lor comnn'i'rial i‘ducation It will be 


desirable to place these efi’orts on a line and 
sound tooling But apart from 'special .instruc- 
tion, it will be neci'ssary to introduce such 
change's into the general system of education. 
esiH'Cially in tlu* jinmary and secondary stages, 
as will be conducive to tli(' better amt more 
efliemml training of all the faculties of mind uno 


body. 


It will bo impossible to give elTect to this 
work ol reconstruelioii unless \hv (Joverument 
lb prepared to bt)eiid coiisidcrabh' sums of money 
every year. Tlie expenditure lu'eded tor souu' 
of the purposes mentioned above wall be so 
large that the (luvernmeiit will be obliged t») 
have reeourse to loans, the interest, and sinking 
funds ol which will fall on the annual budget. 
Tills l(‘ad> mi* to a consideralmn ol the fiiuineial 
[lositjoii ol the (5o\ernment ol Bengal During 
almost tile entire period oi the Moiiiagu- 
( dieliMsi'ord llelonns Jiengal w'a-^ in an extremely 
difiicult i>osition owing to the madecpiaey ol Ihe 
reM^nrei'S [>hii*ed at the di^po.sal ol the piovince. 
I’.ven with ihi* helj> of a heavy amount, of addi- 
tional taxation the ( Jovi*nmjent loiind it inipos- 
Mhie to make it.s Iw'o enilh meet The Mtuation 
wa^ ri'lieved to sonu* (‘\tenl. w'hen the C'(‘nlral 
<io\ernment and legislal.ure gi anted a .-iibMdy 
to Ih ngal amoimling to 50 per cent of the net 
])rocee(is ot till* e\j)i)rl rluty on jute d(‘ri\ed from 
tlu* province \\'ith the maugiiratmii of Provin 
cial Aulononn, liowa'ver, a conMclerable I'hange 
has oeciirred The d(‘bts of I 1 m* provnu'e to the 
(lovernment ol India lia\e been I'ancelled and 
Bengal’'^ share m tlie proci'ed^ ol t|ii> exjund 
duty on jute has been increased to ()2’> per cent. 
With tlu* impiovcmenl in railway finance a 
giadiially increasing 'ihau* of mi‘ome-lax 
jn’ocei'd*^ wall also he credited to Bengal. 
Altlioiigh we cannot ri'inain '^ati'^lied until the 
entire procei'ds ol the jiile duly ;tiJ i a >ubstan- 
tial 4iaie ot ilie incomi-iax re\enue are made 
axailable to u<, it i“umot la* denied that, the 
ruian<*ial position ol Bengal Imlay i'< much better 
Ilian 11 wa^ during tlie period 1921 to J9d5 It 
j.s my Jirip (*onvi(*lion that if the (lovernment of 
Ih'isg.il h'l-baiids lt^ n sourcf'^ (•:in‘fnlly and 
lollow'- a policy o\ ec(jnomy, i1 will not lx* very 
fiifTuidl tor it to finance this work of ( eonomn* 
recoil''! ni (‘lion ( 'onsnii-ralile sums <d' money 

wall be '*aved hy a dni’^tn* retrenelmuait in police 
e\p' iiohl urc, by a geiu*i*al reduction in ''alanes 
(jii 4 i graduate*! scale, and by a\oiilanc(' of uii- 
iie(v’-‘-a»> exjuauliture under public works ami 
vanou^ Ollier lu'ads ol expenditure. Krc'-h taxa- 
tion "ihoiild nol bc' thought of until all other 
avemic" liave been explored 

'rhe c'‘onomic life of tlir* province can !»(■ 
.-aved only by bold, cn(*rgr'ljc and well-rlirccted 
effort'^ Mistainc'Tl for a con^idcable length of 
(line, and it is the sacu'il duty of ('very son and 
daughti'r of Bengal to do lii-j or her be.‘^t in 
a'^sistiTig tlie initiation and tlu' continuance of 
such efforts. 
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PBasioCNTiAii addraa^ of . Bar.' Bv'^Uihm, FJi.g. 
'd«ait with the xeonarkahle pro|||K 8 B in th^ 
iiiiciiowledge of the fossil plants of India during 
the last twenty-five years, contributed chiefly 
M. Prof. Sahni and his students working 
! assiduously at the Lucknow University Botanical 
.Laboratory. There was intercsling iliscussion 
on “ Absorption of Salts by Plants ” presided 
over by the eminent physKjlogist Prol. V. H. 
Blackman, P.R.S. of the Imperial College of 
Science ^and Technology of London, the discus- 
sion was opened by Prof. P. K Parija of Cuttack 
and Mr. B. Sen of Calcutta, l^r. B. N. Singh of 
the Benares University and Dr. V. Subrama- 
nayan of the Bangalore Institute took part in 
the discussion. The second discussion vvas on 
Algal Problems Peculiar to the Tropics with 
Special Reference to India,” it was presided 
over by the distinguished British Algulogist 
Prof. F. E. Fritscli of the London University. 
Dr. M. O. P, lyengcr of the Madras University 
opened tlie discussion with a number of interest- 
ing observations on various Algal associations 
common in India. Mr. II. Senior White of the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway narrated Ins experience 
about the relationship between Algx and 
Mosquito larva*. Dr. B. Pul of the New Delhi 
Agricultural Institute spoke of the relationship 
between f'hara plants and Mosquito Ian'® and 
Mr. M. O. P. lyenger contributed some remarks 
to the problem from entomologist V point of 
view. The third discussion was on “ Tlic 
Dissemination of Cereal Rusts in India ” It was 
opened by Dr. K. t'. Mehta of Agra. Dr. Mehta 
has been studying the problem sineo 1923, 
he holds from a study of the incidence of rusts 
in the plains as well as in tb<> hills, extending 
over a period of seven years, that the foci of 
infection lit* in the hills ami hilly tracts, where 
rusts overoummer in the uredo-stage. Prof. 
Buller of Manitoba said that in Western 
Canada the source of infection consists of clouds 
of uredospores which are carried by northerly 
winds for hundreds of miles from the middle- 
western parts of^ the United States to Canada. 
An attempt is bcini^inade to bn'cd rust-resistant 
wheats suitable for growth in the wheat areas of 
the Wlls and thua'^ prevent uredospores being 
carried to the pUdns froiu ttie hills . along 
with wind outlets. Dr. L. A. Ramdas 3 
Poona Meteoiological Department and Dr. H. 
Chaudburi, Myeolo^of the Punjab University, 
took part in the diseiui^, ^ 

ilie mosping iearioa. of Btb Janulpi^ wiii 
devoted to the ait&ual fheeting of tihe TtifSaf 
Botanical Sd!cie||j|r at' 35» ..S^^gupgp CunMar 


Road (Calcutta University Botany D^artment) , 
when Dr. S. R. Bose of the Qwttiiobael Medical 
Cqllege .read his preidditetiidi adorns of the 
Indian Botanical Society on “ Effects of Radia- 
tion (X-ray, Ultra-violet and lUdium) on 
Pol(fpor$8 in Culture ”. In connection wilh the 
annual meeting which was attended by ail 
British Botamsts (delegates to this Congress) a 
conversazione and e^ibition of interesting 
fiotauica] specimens from Calcutta and other 
parts of India were held. In the afternoon 
tlicre was 160th anniversary celebration of the 
Royal Botanic Garden, Sibpur, where the 
members were invited to tea by Dr. K. P. 
Biswas, the Superintendent, providing a comfort- 
able steamer across the river. Almost all the 
British Botanists (Delegates) and Sir .lames 
.leans, the General President, attended the 
function. A proposal for starting a national 
herbarium for India with the famous Sibpur 
Royal Botanic Garden’s herbarium as its nucleus 
was wanuly supported by the section. A Sub- 
committee was formed to work out the detnils 
of the scheme vrith occasional advice and sugges- 
tions, if necessary, from Sir Arthur Hill, the 
Director of the Kew Gardens, who spoke in 
warm support of the scheme; Dr. S. P. Agharkav 
of Calcutta was appointed its Convenor. 

The distinguished Mycologist Prof. A. II. R. 
Buller, F.R.S. delivered a highly intcre, sting and 
valuable lecture on “The Sexual Stages in Rust 
Fungi ” illustrated with beautiful lantern slides 
and models. Prof. R. R. Gates, F.RS. of the 
lyondon University besides contributing an 
interesting paper on “ The Structure of Chromo- 
some ” delivered a general lecture on ‘‘ Modf ,ti 
G enetics ” which was highly apiireciated. Dr. 
0. D. Darlington gave a summarised de.'.cription 
of his recent valuable work on the “ Biology of 
Crossing Over” which has attracted so much 
attention in the domain of both plant andi^ 
animal cytology. The last joint-discussion on* 
Species-concept in the light of Cytology and 
Genetics ” was unfortunately not so warmly 
taken up by the members of Zoology and 
Agricultural sections. Tlie discussion was opened 
by Dr. E. K. Janaki Ammal of Coimbatore and 
Prof. Gates and Dr. Erlanson took part in it. 
Besides, about 30 papers on various aspects of 
Botany were read by Indian Botani.sts, and some 
of them evoked a good deal of discussion in 
which some of. the British Botanists took their 
tod had the opportunity of exchanging their 
'Wi|ifW 8 witii thoje of the Inman co-workers. On 
last ^y was paid to the Bose 
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IIowMKH liil ()?)(• jnto ihc dnii 

Iionzon ()l lnnnfiii In-iorv one winild lu- slriick 
vMtli lin' iijiity (»l liimian rmi)lu»a> aini iMuitMVOui 
ii" |)v iIm- a(•lunl'^ dI .-iKi-rrjiin- 

loD'^ oJ men lliiounlmul tin* a!^i*r 'riic 
pas'-ioii'- iiinfl y<‘iiniiiJi;^ oi iiirii always 

IxM'ii aitiiiUMl Id iljui iii^liiicl-, and llicii jnx- 
and ^(ninui- U'ai> aial ljnju"s, aiid aspjra 

iinn^ lijn'v ^liapi'd tlM‘i]' r\])i('-M\ c* iniic*. in j 
\\a\ \\liirl) jni)\.*‘ ilir iniJl^ <i| linman 

nainn* loinid an\uli<‘rc and a( any (nia* LnM* 
K'liunm and wai , Imiinlity, \anil\ and inpa- 
thv, mfrei ami i cnnnnat ion , cinioMtv and 
inTcIlrcinal ^pi cnlation , lake wliai \\t Iik**. \\«‘ 
di>*co\ia a luialani'ail al '-imdarilv amoin; tlu‘ 
lacc' o) mankind, wIicIIh'I nl the pa"! or th* 
|)l e-eni 

'Thr evolution ol All oi the ai'lue desire 
h i' establishing intimate* eontae'l with the 
lieanlilul. is eoneiirieiii with the* evolution ot 
man Men haw, ^lTlee eaeation, tliou^hl lovins,i\ 
ol e)bje(‘t^ tliat are eh*ii,ant m toueli, sjiapely 
ainl eoloui I'ul in mmou, niu>ieal in seuind, 
siili>raetorv m taj'tc jind jilea'-mi; in aroma 
'J'his jiaitialitv towanb the Ix'autitul (U* tlie 
attractive is eojAisteait with man anel, in it 
mav lie tr.ueel one oi the <j,uidinLL hnec's of 
hmnan <‘Volution Seh-einm ol Hie beaufdm 
may liavi* Ixvn *‘ri(‘el.ed towaids I he* dawn oi 
liuman lile, .sense )»y s(‘ns(*, and, more (‘omple\’ 
psyeliohsoieal pioees.-vs mav' have d<*\el<iped 
!-Io\n1v and i)ro‘Ares«,jvely until phihisoplier- 
l)ef;an the* ini'dilation ol The l>eautilul, but n 
IS not I lie intention of the piesent fhseouive to 
delve d(‘ep rito the mv.steries eif abstruse' 
aestlu'tieiiHU. As tlie })Uipos(' of the* ])reseii1 
fliseoiii’se IS to deal with the jilaftn' ait<, it i- 
ner(‘Ssary to keep on trrrn iirnm and to tast«- 
.s])arinaly of tin* ^])i ritual and abslra<*i vinlam 

Adviineetl eivili/aitioii and .sophistical ion 
lia\(‘ not been able to shake man’s prele'reine 
for things that are pli'asin^ in touch, harmoni- 
onslv colourlul, ^raeetul and rhvlhinn* in s]ia]n‘ 
or pleasantly sf nniilatnur in aroma Silvei 
bells can still be (list iiu»ui. shed by men from 
stn'et nois(‘ and the (*nthrnllinp; notes from a 
A’ioiin ran y('t tind prefenmeo in an a^ic in which 
the j»ro‘in and the whine of niachiiK'ry inepoU' 
derail*. Tt may appear theri'forc tliat a sensory 
basis of aesthetics mav not be entirely n-eh'ss, 
and, particuliirly so in consideration of the 
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lieedom It ^i\es to all. who mav so desire, t(' 
(ontiiuplate beaut v entiielv dis'-ociatt'd Irom 
'* lu‘ (M)nl amiiU'l ion <»l '-cn-oiv perception Kujieil 
Iboohe extolled not (lu,-^ lish nor that, but 'Tlie 
l ish. and. il i^ not beyond the powei ol ihv* 
.‘•\ei:iL'e mtellcft to achieve a lliu,lif lioiu all 
ihiML'.*' that ale beaiilii'ul to Ha* Beautiful It.selt 
P»ul I he .sti alosphcM' doe.s not d('molish the 
iilililv ol I Ik* eai I ir.s at m(».sph(‘i (‘ an<l liumamtv, 
with ;.uand tradition and InrilaL'e ol -eiisoi \’ 
beaut v a- (‘Xim^sed through tlie poeliy, miisie. 
• Ii’.mifi. ilaiH-e paintmii, -enlptim, ai ehiti'et m e, 
nu‘la! w<i)‘k, pollerx textiles, Imnitiiie, the 
dilUnnl handici alt*-, the arts oi the ehet, 1h(' 
"ardem*i iIk* Iloiisi and the dre'^s-maker and ol 
those othei- wlio havi* niad(‘ hmnan IdV imninou- 
with .O) enluiht (‘lied and jovlul .sat istaet ion 
would in»t hi an\ beltii oil ))y discarding all 
tiial materially bi‘autiful. with a view’ to 
."s-Mie llie Imai .ab.M ir|)l mil ot the liuman soul 
imo 'rh‘‘ lii'aiiiilul ttulwaid tliinus may lx* tlic 
I Ol nioihid n»a‘*i le.-t at ion of thi* iinvard 

rcalilv , hilt :is a discu--ion am! enjo.mu'iit oi 
the imp( I h'l I "o oiicn h a<l>, through keiaiei 
i>a|mn lo a vieiimne liania-mui lor tin* perti'ci 
;.nd ih*' 'e-d. it m.‘*\ he peimis-jblc to ajiidami 
L»ood. niiisic and to '•ifind (inajilnri'd befon* an 
.iiicieia bioijye Ol Lia/e up at inomdit dona* (d 
the 'la."- Mahal in an amazed submission to tlie 
\ i'’oM ’) Jl" toiaotteii architect, wilho.d riskm" 
anv 'Uildeii aiiojihv (►! oiie’^ ie:iwnn and intellect 

The wntei d(U'- not deny that flic artistn* 
em(»tion :i- express*. d oj dn. v^hape iif ]xx’tiw , 
mn-m m-tiiic and mov(‘m(nt, oi iiaintim,' 
-*culjduic aichiteciuie and flu' products of tin 
dillcreiit ail" always remains only partly 

expic*-s(.d 

Lc's^iim inoiirm'd 

* lliar W( could <»?ii c fitijiil with tlic 

In tlic lon;i Wii\ fioJii the Mc riiTiMi;::h |]»»' iirin 
Im IIji |M ril ll, lluW IDlM )l I- IokiI 

'rrue, ll all art 1 st. s could (‘xpress tnlly. w'l-al 
they Icll lathci. if the painb'i' could strai^hl- 
.away H'jJKxhice his itKailal vjsion, how' lichcr 
coidd he his achievemeiii lUit, it is m» 
1(‘'S nue that tile struK^k* id thi' artist, foi iullei 
( xpre-'-ion, bv naains of te('bni(|ue and tlirouj^Ii 
ob-tmati material sueli colour, canvas, 

bl■lck^. stoiK* or clay, often ••• diles him to arrive 
at a clearei mmlal ima^e of wduil he has fell 
^a^nely at fir^t. .and the deficiency of the longer 
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route of expression not rarely means salvation 
to tlie more emotional, as opiioscd to the 
perspicaciously thinking type of artist. So that, 
the alleged superiority of the inward image ol 
art to its materially expressed form ih often 
illusory. The three phases through wlueh all 
true art lias to pass, namely, the rr(‘ative 
emotion or uige which is vague and only a sort 
of “ divme ” unrest, the mi'iital image or the 
inward counterpart of what therealtcr shall take 
outward lorm and the exjiressioii or the outward 
nialcTial exiiression or creatifin, all tliese three 
phases eoiistituti' art It w'ould he pedantry- to 
give supiaior place to one of theM‘ ])hasc> as 
against another. Oiu' iniglit as<!(‘rt. Unit the 
vague unrest or the arll^tIc emotion i^ more 
iinporlanl 1^"in tlu' mc'iital image or tlu* outward 
expression uu tlie ground that (Ins emotion 
comes first or is of divme origin But. wlial is 
till* valu*‘ oJ any such emotion unli'^s it r(‘'^ult 
m eleai thinking and artistic action*^ Wind 
(Vidcnce would one gne ol it*- jn'esence unli‘^" 
ilnougli expre'^sion A imllion such vague 
emotion-- ma\ Hit acro-s the mind witlioui 
leading to any aelnevement. Tlie sand dune:? 
of tin' Sahara may feel emotionally lloral hut 
waiuld tliat yield a single viohd? The artistic 
emotion fails 1o he artistic, if it does not l(‘ad 
to an artistic menial image, ninl that imagr‘, in 
its (urn, fails to he an artistic image* it it does 
not reproduce itself in outw’ard tonn 

Wli(‘ilier or not. all lieantiiul thing*- 
an* of diMJie tuigin can he di‘'CU‘-scd <mly 
w’lien (lie things -ire ]iere(*ivahh- In tlie im- 
hmited (*xpans(‘ of the universe, there may 
he creafi*r emotions and visions ilian nu-n 
ha\e ev(*r f(‘lt or conceuved and the nelnilie 
mav lie the expression of some sneli grand 
vision luivturc’d in the Soul of tlie Aiti^^t (/ all 
artist^, hut one dan* not '-j'**ulate at tliis 
rnagnitmle Mu'luud .\ngelr) tlioug]> that “the 
true wort (;f a't is but a ‘-lindow »)f tla* divine 
|>erfeeti'm.'’ and so did Dante when he said that 
“Art, as far as li has ability, follinv- mdinv 
as a i'Upil iinilatos his master, so that art must 
be as it wen*, a deseondiml of ( lod*’ Sueh 
sii)>iime thoughts make all artists tVel (uie with 
Divinity But this is not ukm’iIv true of ari 
but of all aspects ot human Id’c and e.mriuet 
This good earth of ours, however insignificant 
its place mav he in the endle^s nmveisi*. is 
nevertheless a pari, of that infinitely grand 
seliome of tilings. Being earthliorn, all men tiy 
to ^’hare, in their own in.-ignifir*mt w'nv. the 
absolute glory, grandeur and p-Tfi'ction of the 
universe But thev d(» it in a hiUnan W!\'^ and, 
it is only of matters human th‘it one feels 
competent to discuss. The Nnigata Falls, the 


Grand Canyon of Colorado or the snowy 
exiiansc of the Kanchenjungha w'ould strike any 
heart with wonder, amazement and humility, 
but the sight of these \vorks of divine art would 
neither inhibit creative endeavour in a true 
artist nor infect liim with a mad desire to equal 
these With his own creations. The knowledge 
of the speed at which light travels has not dis- 
heartened modern builders of automobiles, nor 
has the modern telescope discouraged earthly 
trav(‘l. The ultimate or absolute Beautiiul 
may he studied and contemplated by artists, 
art critics and aesthetic philosopliers without 
any oldigatory reh’renec* to Imman art and lt^ 
con*-tiliition 

''I'lie scope ol any study ot art. he-a 
(iitirely wnlhin the limits of the human 
mind and its manifestations as coiieerinng 
the creation of things oi beauty perreiv«ahle 
by the senses ot man Quc'^tion^ sneli as. wdiat 
IS hcaiitiful would he siniilar to a'-king wdiat is 
red or wliat is musical or whal is sweet We 
may ]M)int out a llioiisand tilings that arc 
heantiful, red, musical or sweet, hut w'c eamioT. 
attempt at any definition of th(*se i»nniary 
experiences of tlie human mind witliont lamhng 
ourselves into absurdity or making the explana- 
tion even more uninlelhgibh* than the* thing 
explained TIk* beauty of a tiling is tlial 
quality in it wdiich attiai'Is and holds the atten- 
tion of the perceiving mind Thi* senses w^ant 
more and more* of it as soon a*' (law come to 
lealise its pn*sence The heautv of fabrics 
invite prolonged ear(‘S-es and the joy imbibed 
tlirougli (he S(*n*'e of toindi sw’oljs and surges m 
overwhelming raptiin**- ot aesthetic delight 
The eyes feast long and insaliated upon object. ^ 
rich in colour or form. Heantiful musn* 
enthralls the soul and the ears refuse to turn 
away from tlie gorgeous waves tliat descend 
niMii the field of eoneion^'iie'ss. With great 
eagi mess w’onld tlie mind n'spond to the impres- 
sions of rhythm and graeefnl movement 
convoyed to it by aiiistic dancing, and the feast 
of images provided by r(‘ally good jioetry and 
literature never leads to surfeit. Objects (hat 
iijud the iierceiving mind or leave it cold and 
disinterested may be said to lack the spirit of 
true art, barring such instances in w^hieli the 
artist has expre.ssed something repellent. But, 
where true art doo'- not aim at beauty and 
embodies an emotion suffocated wdth abhorrence, 
the perceiving mind responds to its art never- 
theless and is fascinated wdth horror and disgust 

Ari. is essentially human and communicative 
Bv this IS not meant that the artist is playing 
to the gallery wdth anv set purpose of being 
applauded by others. The urge that impels the 
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• artist to give external shape 1o liis mental image, 
never ceases until the artist has satisfied him- 
self with the successful object ificat ion of the 
linage The artist revives his iimc'r experiences 
as he fuoes his creation That is to say the 
work of art has the power to jirovoke artistic 
(‘xjierience in the* iierceiviiig mind, even if it 
were that of the arti'^l Inniself and no oilier 
The so-called universal nature of art is seldom 
universal in flu* logical scum* of the tenn Tlu 
greatest, aeliieveinonts m art Avoiild surely meet 
some minds that are blunt and insensate* enon*di 
to ov(‘rlook its appeal Therefon' the communi- 
cativeness of a ri'stncted to tlu' artist or to 
‘‘Uch others a* arc siaisitive to its inessage 
,AI1 tlie same i is Inmian and coininnnicative 
.lust iis a lonely *^iirferer may groan alone or a 
Ivohin^^on Tnisoe Miig tlu* glor\" of the dawn to 
hmiM'lf, so might an artist cieaie to recoid his 
inner experieneo entirely for his ovii jnirpose 
Rnl, tlie comniniiieativenes^ coined into (‘xistenc** 
and remains tlu're for one or for a million 
lecc'ivers according lo th(' fortuities of human 
affans 

All Ihis has been said with a vi(‘W to 
avoid anv iniMindersianding as to art. and 
liinifations in tlu* htuvitsc of Ix'antv For, 
lieaulv thon* may lu' in cnaition. without being 
of artistic origin, namely, Ihe biauitv of the star- 
lit heavens or tiu' glori('s of nature* or vei, the 
beaiitv wliicli is born of accident But onlv 
luinian experience and effort, create art It i« 
no doubt true, tliat in seeking the source*- of the 
artistic emotion in man, we mav have to travel 
beyond the iner(*lv liuman, hut the present 
(‘nquirv begins, vbere tlu* inf(‘ction is f«mnd 
located in man’s mind and ends where we finil 
it ervstallised as tlie artistic creation We leave 
tlie ultimate origins and truth to metaphysician«- 
and we leave, to yet other speculators, such 
question ns whether nr not, after all, that what 
y we eall artistie emotion, imagery’’ or ereation, is 
not entirely illusory — an ever-reeeding fragment 
of the Cosmic Maya The world a® wc know it 
is merely an alleged world so to speak, in 
strietly lngi«‘al parlance All reports and 
rvid"'nce concerning this world of ours are 
merely sensory, and the established and 
accepted .summary of the situation is only an 
average of numerous sense perceptions, no two 
of which have been exactly identical. Proceed- 
ing upon such inexact data, no conclusion of anv 
satisfactory accuracy or exactitude can ever be 
arrived at. Nor need it be aimed at No two 
hearts ever felt actually the same agitation or 
unrest, no two minds ever formed the same 
identical images and no two strokes of the bni.sli 
ever moved exactly in the same way. Nor ever 


did any two inTccn’ing minds receive abs-olutely 
the same impression from an object of art. We 
should leave tilings at that 

We liave M‘en tliiu art cmhodus tlircc 
essential element^ in it Tlie I’Icments of 
(motion, iimigcry and cvlcniallv perccivahlc 
expression Ale n* mechanical rhyming would 
not he )>octiv m lln* H*use Dial poetry is art, 
nor would a iiiechaiiical and \M‘11 scheint'd out 
combination of liiu**- and coloiuv make a paint- 
ing in the scns( tliat painting is art An 
accurate imitation of a natural obj(*cl miiv not 
be called ail Mril(‘ss there were an emotional 
basis to its ]>roduction Art cannot begin with 
r('a*^oning out an image philnsojilncallv, logically, 
nialhcmatically. sci(‘ntifically. In^loncallv nr in 
anv ntli(*r wiw It must he felt and inu‘**l stir 
up the soul and the imag(‘ mnst grow in an 
effort to ajipease ila* nnn*st Facvv branch of 
hnman kno\\lf*d:ie may lx* useful m giving 
]>ropc‘r shape to an image, hut the image must 
prnnnniv sati'-fv the di'inands of its iutuitionril 
parent which is often vague as to dctaiK but 
veiv cure of the ha.sie suhstanee Tradition, 
convention, techni(pu‘ and environment may 
eoiulition tin* formal expn'ssion of the artistic 
imago; hut the forcr* of tlie emotion must remain 
paramount if at ah a true vork of art is to he 
born For anv art whicli is the result of an 
j'dulieiaiod image, modified ovi'rnuieh bv con- 
siderations otlh'r tlian those of tlie jiarenf 
emotion, wouM fail to coinmimic*ate itsidf truth- 
fnllv It would then'fore rcsemldc' an edition of 
ina.sterpieee of literature Ih.'if has been 
inereilesclv edited, expurgated and re-written 
sufwi'infiallv hv alien publishers to suit their 
own nioral, politieal or e(*nnnmi(' purpose 
When it is caiil that art must be tme, the 
meaning is tliat the artist must not deliberately 
tamper with Die true nature of his emotion and 
modify his mental image suhstantiallv in order 
to hnd anv special cliaracter to Ins work, as 
dictated by extra-ai’tistie considerations Art, 
therefore, should never have a purpose, other 
than stating itself areurntelv and tnithfullv 
Propaganda, making things to measure for sale, 
obceiwing the dictates of fashion, keeping within 
tlie limits of current conventions or laws, sub- 
ordinating the inner truth to the external ideals 
set up hv teclinical or other experts, are among 
some of the causes which work antagonistically 
to the ereation of genuine art Tertain kind's of 
political oratop' or patriotic songs; dramai? 
enacted for social reform or to spread a new 
religious cult; rcvivalistic t .aces, painting or 
sculpture; architcctiin' dedicated to the glory 
and omnipotence of the ultra-violet rav: 
creative compositions in the field of handicrafts 
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tor a fuller n^alizatuui of the o'* 

r hroiniuni-platiup:, tin* iierof^raph, tlu‘ planofijraph 
or ‘'Oine other ineclinnical contrivaiu'c, arc piood 
cnoufi,h exaniplo ot (‘xt(*ii»al forces ol)slni(‘liim 
th«* sniooUi iiial easy (l(»w ati<l con^uininahon ol 
I he artistic urjiC Thc-Jc aud siiiiilar forco havi*. 
wv hclicvc, alway*' i‘\i’-tiMl in one ^liape oi 
another duriiiii tiu' iiulhaiia coiupiisin^ tlu' 
history of luinaii art Tine arl Ini'- iiey(‘i 
(ailed to rise ahoyi* lses(‘ nnpedniieni^, I lien 
presence has alway-' heen a '^oince of d: men 
llie ^;ro^\th ot arl 

All tliivS analysis niay simi;(‘st I hat ait is an 
elahoiatc’ and complicated process (d‘ hiiinaii 
behaviour and that (h(‘ arli'-l is a wonderful 
machine of jireci'^ion and acianate jh'i formanci*. 
which feed . ami develops imagery and forth- 
with tran.^ laics IIk' '-ami' iiilo (‘xtia’iiallv a])}>reci- 
able and eoinmnnicable (ibji'cts of •aultless 
l)erfection In iaci, th( artist «)ft(‘n fec*^ ainl 
thinks and acts all in a jumble, makes niisiaki's. 
moves round and round in a barren curie ot 
inaction and failure and feeds, concenes and 
acts without any definiie sefpK'nce, for lone 
p(*nods and often throuji;!! In'- entire life The 
arti'^t (lot's not even realise very frequently that 
Ins efforts and creations are the result ol anv 
inin'r urge and tliat he is giving extt*rnal shape 
to any aesthetic emotion H(' inav be rich in 
(‘motion, great m conc(*pti<m and ]>eifect in 
expression, without consciously knowing that lie 
IS anything out of the oidinarv lake MoHere’s 
ambitious citizen who sudd(‘nlv r(‘jb/(‘d tliat foi 
long years he had been speaking in “ Prose ” 
and not merely talking, the .artist may coim* to 
learn tl'at his fa\ourite pastime has been ‘‘ \rt ” 
and not just making this or that tb'uerations 
of great artists hav(* lived and died and produced 
beautiful w'orks of art without knowing that 
tht'y had been in tli( throes of any emotion oi 
artistic U“iie Crand architecture, su])erb sculp- 
ture, e':c|uisite ti'xtiles, ])oltery or metal w’ork 
have b( en creatc'd in the past, by men wdio were, 
perlinj's, cntiridy innocent of any art-cnnseioiis- 
nesh in the inoflern sense Art is intensely 
human and intc'rmingles \\\{]\ id#, vitally and 
ii.nmately Tt is a sad outcome of a false 
int(dlectual outlook that has removed art from 
llie sunny sod of evi'ry d.ay life to the liot-house 
of superior conduct John Dewey says, 

“So exteiTi^ivc and <>ii1)tlv pt*i\a"‘v»* arc tlic Idea** 
lht»( set Art upon a icinoie Pedr«tal. tlial manv a person 
voiild be repelled ralher than pleased if told that he 
enjoyed his rasiial lerjration^ in part at Ic.iht. becanse 
of their aeslbet.ir quality The am which today have 
most vitality for die a.(*ra"e persoh are thing*; he does 
not take to be ails, foi insLamc, die movie, ja/jird mnsic, 
tho comic sirip, and^ to4i frequently, ncwi^paper accounts 
of love-ne^ts. murders and exploi»s. of banrlits. For, 
when what he knows as art is relegated to •’ e museum 


and guileiv, the iiip onqiiei aide impulse toward^ 
expeneiues enjo>ahle in llicin^elxev (iiids such oiillel 
as iln ilailx enviiimiiii'iit piox.dts. Many a person whf» 
pioiests a;;ainsi the inu-<ieiini ( oiireplioii of ail still shares 
die laILn > fioiii winch thal i oiice])lion spimgs. Foi, 
die popiilai iioinm corner from a sepuiatjon ol arl from 
die olqetts *in(| s»*eiies »if (trdinaiy expeiieiire lliut man> 
dieoiisis and (iilhs pride diemselvcs upon holding and 
t‘\cn «‘lahoiaiing 'flu’ iiiiie** when select and distinguished 
tdijetls are « h»sel) < oiinei led with the prodiiels of usual 
xocaliojis aie til) limes when appi(‘( lalion of the former 
Is niosi life ainl most keen. When, Im ( aiise of iheir 
leiiifiteness, ilu* o|)|e( Is iii know ledged li\ tlu cultivated 
to be works of fine ail seem anemu lo ihe mass of 
pi'oplc, ajsiljelu liiiiigei is likely lo seek ihe cheap and 
the MiJgai 

‘The faeiois dial liavi* gloiilii'ii fine ait hv selling 
il upon a iai-off pi 4 l< •>[ il, ilid not uiisc williin die 
lealni ol ait noi is dirii iiilliieme confined lo die arts. 
For manv prisons an aura of mingled jyve and unreality 
eiK t>nijia^ses die *>])mliijr' .iiid the “ldi*a]," -while 
“Math r' lias he( ome h\ lonliasi a leim of depreria- 
lion, soMK'diing lo lie e\plainerl away oi apologiseil foi 
The Jones al woik are llios** ihat iiave ii iiiov(‘d religion 
as well as fine ail fiorii llii si ope of die ( ommoii oi 
commiinitv I'fe 'Die foices liave lijsini ically piodiii e I 
so many of ihe disjoi'alnnis and div sioiis of modem life 
and dioiiglil dial ail i oiiJd nol escape their Jiifliienre 
\\'e do nol iiave lo liavel In die emb of die i arlli noi 
letiitn manv inilienia in time to find peoples foi whom 
eyeiylhing dial intensifH". die sense of irnixiediale living 
Is an nh|tct ol intense admirtMion Ihidily scarification, 
waving feadieis, gaiidv lohes shining oiiiaineiits of gold 
and silxii. of emeiuld and lade. foirned the roll' 
tints ol aesiiiclii* ails, and, pit^sumuhly , without the 
vulgai'ity of I Ifl'-s exhibitionism lhal attends their 
aiialogiic^ lO'dax DoinesUc nlensib, liiinishings of lent 
and lioiisi*, mgs. maK, lais, yiols, hows, speais, weir 
wioiigiil widi sin li delighh d caie dial to-dav wi‘ hunt 
them oiil and gixi' places of honoiii in oiii ait iiiii^riims. 
^ el in dieii ow’ii liine and plate sueli things weie 
riihain e‘iin 111*' of die prot«st,es ol cxeiv day life. 
Instead of being elrxaied lo n nirhr aparl, they belonged 
\ii dis}>]av of prowess, tlie luainfestatiori of group and 
♦ Ian memln-i slii'p, wois«hip of gods, feasting ainl fasting, 
fighting, hunting, and all ihr rhvthmu discs thal 
puncliialr the sueam of living. 

“Dancing and paiilomimr, die soiiice-^ of the art tif 
tin* llicater, flourished as pail of ndigioiis iilcs anti celr* 
hralion- Musical art aijoiindt'd in the fingering of the 
sticttliril slung, the hiMling of die laut skin, the blow- 
ing of lei'ds hvrn ni the caxes, human habitations were 
adorned with colonied pictures that kept alive to the 
senses experiences with animals that were so closely bound 
with lives of humans. Sliiicliires that housed their gods 
and tlie insli iimcntalitirs that fao’.litated commerce with 
liighri ptiwris were wrought with special fineness. But 
the arts of the diama, music, painting and architecture 
thus exemplified had nt> peculiar connection with theaters, 
galleries, niiiseiims Tlicy wrie pail of the significant life 
of an organ 'sed rommiinily.*’ 

Art lias tlivrclnro a sjiontanpous outlook 
but IS (‘xtrciiK'ly selective' at the same time 
Tlie inborn urge of man the artist to make hifi 
life and the instruments of human existence 
more tind more beautiful find lo give permanent 
external shape to his experiences wdth a view to 
eoimnunicate and recommunicate the same to 
fellow hunian« as well as to revive and experi- 
ence anew the emotions of his past life, has 
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br'cn tli(‘ jiarcnt of nil trur lunnan art Th^' 
s(>lrctivpncss, oi coiir&c. and 11n‘ 

process of ht*l(‘<*tion often (•om])lieate(l. Dc*\\(*\ 
speaks the lansiia»:<' of Keal> when he refers to 
the " innumerable compositions and decomposi- 
tioii'^ whicli take ])laee between thi' intellect and 
its thousand materials before it arrives at that 
tremblmp:, delicate and Miail-lunn perce]>iion of 
beauty/’ Tlie meditative attitude, embodyinj 
close inner jicrception and k<‘en aesthetic dw- 
crimination, is essential to jiropcr artistic 
production Hurryinu over IhiuKS, in(‘chanical 
mutation, overmuch subs(*rM(‘nce to t}u‘ <'xu»en- 
cies of environm«*nt, donunanl bias for particular 
motifs, colour schemes, meters, idioms, scales 
.gestures, or for ])hiloso])hv, looic, acoinetrv 
artistic cults of an esotta’ic nature, etc , etc , 
would always liamiier true aestlietic selection 
and detract fiom tin* <]ualitv ot art The true 
artist therefore nnl a iireacher and unfettc*red 
by scholasticism, nationalism, intelh'ctualism. 
and all other ‘ isms save and except where thos'' 
hav(‘ the yiower to rouse any real artistic 
c motion m him He tloes not iindiaid bn* the 
sak(‘ of apiieanince, for la* prefers to appear as 
an artist above* everytliinii, else Regional and 
traditional fael<»rs no doulit ju-edominate in the 
mental and teebnical make-u]) (»f all artists, 
^oncTally speakiiui;, but ibe historv oi art 
|)rovides many instances wliere ai lists break 
a^^av from the bonds of tradition without break- 
inc, away from art a matter of fact, such 

sccC'-sion has <»ften meant the be|i,inninp: of 
newer traditions m the* field of ari For 
eonsei'vatisni and blind obedience to existim: 
forms command tlie mind of aestla’lic workers 
in tbc same wav a«! tliev dominate the thoup:ht‘=' 
and actions of workers m anv field of life The 
artist is a born pioneer and is ever ])reparrd to 
strike out into the unknown Provided, of 

course, he does not overlook the demands of lii'^ 
ruling; passion or beautv, he is always safe TT*^ 
lias really no cause to die for; he creates his 
cause as he marches alona into the boundless 
expanse of the universe of beautv in search ot 
aesthetic sustonance for tliosc who stav behind 
Tt must not he imagined however that the 
artist is entirely free from all bonds and obstruc- 
tions in his joiirnevR into the realm of beautv or 
in his subsequent attempts at pivinc a tna* 
account of what he has experienced Just a*; a 
wanderer in the valleys and slopes of a moun- 
tanious region feels an unbounded jov in his 
freedom to move and explore the glories of 
nature and forgets, in his ecstasy, the physical 
limitations set upon him hy the laws of friction 
and gravitation and the relative incapacity of 
his muscles, internal organs and vision, the artist 


accepts Uie lmntatioii> mi]»i»>ed bv convention, 
»eelmif|ue and maten:d and move< aliead, m 
spi<<‘ ol these, and acljii‘V(> ei eat ion without 
lagmg inordinately against these, (d’l(*n essential, 
restnetions The* >tnct('r the conventions, the 
more iiitrieale the tt'elmuiue and the liavder tlie 
material to hi‘ handled and '-hapi'tl into an 
illusory replic!! ol the artistic image, the subtler 
becomes the aitist m his int(*lieetual disermima- 
tion and manipnljilion.s Nowhere is this aspect 
of artistic work more vitally and vnidly shown 
11 ]) than in aneif*nl Indian stone and hronze* 
Added to the dittieultie.s ot the material and 
relativc'ly und(*velo|>ed m.strunH‘iital aid- the 
ia)W’ forgotten artists of Hjcse grand monument** 
ol human asjnration m llie lield of aesthetic 
idealism, had to fact* and observe a rigidity in 
eonv(‘ntions, of whi(*li no jiaralh*! <*an he found 
in the art history of anv other civihzatiim The 
tr‘atui*(*s. the limb-, the gestures. th(“ ])oses and 
even the* coin])osition had tr» pass tin- Su])reni(‘ 
U‘^t of the Shdxfnr 1 unlit ion Tin* «lifTerenl 
.‘itt]tud(*s had to \iv mamlained w'lth a great 
insistence iqion details That the* artists of 
those (lavs could rit all escape a deurl mechanical 
artisanslij]) with all lh(*s(* n*slnctions, has given 
Us an mcontrovertihh' pioof of tla* amazing 
subtlety and imciosr*o])ie dist'nmination of tin* 
artistic mind .lust as, m the* past, th(* Indian 
musicians have* comjiosed wond(‘rful melodies. 
Iiy ado])ting a m(‘th(Ml of -nhth* subdivisions, 
and have* at tlie sanu* time* jii (‘served the purity 
of form el(‘m.‘)nd(‘rl hv classical th(‘orists, tlic 
artists liave, in then turn, ob-^C'rved all conven- 
tion.- of gesture. ]H)-^e and (‘om])osition, and by 
infinit(*-mial variation- witbin the small margin 
]>rovid('d by an au-t(‘re conventionalism, 
ac'hieved creative jierfection of an inimitabk* 
eliaraeter A dancer may move within a thirty 
foot circle and fail to (Convince his speetator- 
ol anv artistic achievement Yet another 
dancer may not move* excejiting very slightly 
and convey wmndcrous images of inner realisa- 
tions to those who could see it. 

There is an idea jiropagated by certain 
Western thinkers that there is no elemrn*^ 
of realism in the artistic creations of Indian 
master"’ of ancient and medieval times. 
The Indian artist thought, it is alleged 
that attempts at realism or making things 
.appear as real, an* bound to ffiil unless 
audiences and spectators called imagination in 
.«iiipport of the illusion^ ereated hy art Ram or 
the emotional colouring of the mind can be 
promoted by the arfict on by mean«! of sugges- 
tion and never by artiheial representations of 
the facts of nature. Tt is no doubt true that 
imagination is an important factor in aesthetic 
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enjoyment. But the differentiation of realism 
and suf^gestion is olten arbitrary A knowledge 
of the cultural traditions of the nice is generally 
assuiiied in the Hjiectalors or audience, by the 
artist; so that tlir- so-called suggestion i*-' incTcly 
an attempt at bnwity in cxtfTiials on the pari 
of the artist, \\1iere Western critirs fail to 
detect any semblance of realism in Indian art 
and ascribci the entire com]iosition to svmliohsin 
and suggestion, they overlook the psychology of 
tliose for whose enjoynK'iit the art was m(‘ant 
To a man in whose native geography an<l culture 
the eleidifint is an unknown (piantity, evi'ii tliat 
vastly real nniinal inieln a])pear esoteric and 
symbolic. Acquaintanci' with n'gamal factors 
is an essential of iiroj)er understanding, and, 
ignorance often l(‘ads to exaggerated theories, 
such as the one mention<*d which denies all 
jcalisni to Indian art and explains it aw^ay as 
a scheme of suggest lon.s The eh'inent of sugges- 
tion is present in all art on aceoiint of its illusory 
nature. No one is likely to ajiprcciate the 
Laoroon or the paintings of Michael Angelo in 
the Capdla Sisiitia with any degree of satisfac- 
tion without a ju’oper cultural background. 
Wagner’s oiioras may have the most devastating 
effeei on the mind of an uninitiated audience 
Tlie Nn theater of Ja])an, the lyrical OpiTiis of 
rtaly, tlie mural ])ninting in the Pantlu'on of 
Fans, w’ould all lose a major ]H)rtion of their 
appeal to minds whicli are elemental, totally 
uniniined and utterly uiisophislicatr'd Even 
the sculpture of tlie Creeks of the g.*oat fifth 
eerituiy is supigcstivc and symbolic The Dis- 
cobolu.s of Myron w'ould lose much of its charm 
to persons w'ho have no knowledge of the 
atliletir side of Creek civilization (It might 
even appear as a n'firesentation of a pers^m 
decamping with a plate). Phidias is acknow'- 
Icdgcd to have .^presented “the roligir.us ideal-* 
of the w’hole fi(*ople and,” to have contributed 
m no small decree to purify and ennoble these 
ideals.” Tliat is to say, his admirers w’ould 
fail to admire his art without a knowledge of 
these ideals 

In order to suecoed in symbolism and 
suggestion, the artist must choose the real as 
the veliicle of expres'^ion The real may bo 
modified or synthesised according to the require- 
ments of the artist, but reality is the 
fundamental basis of all great and true art- A 
ten-banded goddess in an apparently impossible 
attitude of contortion is, nevci'thcless, perfectly 


real to those who can, by tradition and even 
everyday behaviour, understand the meaning of 
the manual gestures The Natnadzara, a gesture 
of greeting marie by both hands, is vitally inter- 
mingled with the life of all Hindus. So are 
Franama, Ashirrada, and oth(‘r gestures made in 
everyday life by Hindus to express affection, 
threats or iiHer desolation, etc., etc. These 
conventional altitudes or movements are as real 
to the life of this aneieni land as are th(‘ 
“ Attention,” “ Sland-at-ease ’ “ Salute ” or 

other martial gestures to the members of the 
Britisli Army 

There is no sueli thm;; jiurelv r(‘al in art 
Nor is there anything wliieh is purely suggestive. 
It a question of degrees and is more or less 
the on(‘ or the other according to ])syehf»logieal 
and artistic re(|uirein(*nts The Euiopean Doll- 
maker has created wdthin reremt times such 
liighly suggestive things as the Colly wag, Felix, 
the Miekev Mouse* and similar other symbolic 
creatures for the* edification of the juvenile mind 
During the saiiii' tx'riod. tlie adolescent ]uibli( 
have been provided wdlli statuettes feir their 
mantlepiece wliieh pnivo a continuity of taste 
from the day< of Praxiteles dowm to modern 
times This shows that the artist has moods 
whieli synchronise wdtli the moods of those to 
whom he addresses his art 

Art, if it has any purpose at all, is meant to 
provoke emotion in those w^ho perceive it A*- 
the majority of humans, rather one should say. 
all humans df'pend u])on the facts of nature, for 
])rartieally all their emotions, and as, much of 
the highly refined and rarefied emf>tions are 
broad-based upon reality; an analysis of the 
real and its synthesis in ideal shapes provide 
the basis of all art In his work of analysis 
and synthesi*!, the artist practises varying 
degrees of elimination, exaggeration, multiplica- 
tion, iMiitilation, superimposition, and imagina- 
tion. One can eee the whole thing clearly and 
minutely if one w’ould look long enough and 
deeply. Intcllerfual short-cut is the greatest 
misleader in art criticism It is no doubt 
possible to sw’ay the mind of some men by 
presenting things algebricnllv, geometrirnllv or 
in some such w^ay That would be entirely 
symbolical and purely suggestive, intellectually 
speaking, but that certainly will not be art!* 

• Inaugural lecfiire delivered to tlie TTniversitv of 
Madras under the Sir George Stanley Endowment, 1938. 
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FACING THE PROBLEMS OF YOUTH 

By aline masters 


In lliose day.s of occuiucuical <li‘si)oii(]i‘iu*y it 
IB a commonplace to be ceaselessly reminded ol 
the numerous uigeiit problems that- confront the 
world and the need to bolve them wuth immediate 
propriety' But the ever volul)le advocates of 
reorganization leave much unsaicl. Somehow’ 
they ieel, almost instinctively as it wmtc, that 
things reiiuirc mending. Cato could not have 
been more vehement in his d(‘inincia1ion of evil 
But that IS about all Practicable jiropobitions 
do not issue from these people; they slop wnth 
crying themselves hoarse over this, that and the 
oth(‘r AVheii tackled with tact they can be 
made to admit their incapacity to show' the way 
out of the rot which they declaim against Tlie 
world IS iiilestcd by these phenomena. Maylie 
tliey add something to our sense of enjoyment 
But that in itself cannot help mueh because one 
lia^ to get. down to brass tacks sooner or later 
'W) lace reality bravely, to hit the nail right 
on the head — ^tlifs is a flight to which most 
cannot ris(‘. For one thing, it re(iuires a good 
deal of courag(' to try things out. One must 
needs have ‘ guts ’ to dare and to do, in blissful 
indiifereiice to the erilicisms of the self-righteous 
After all the world w'ould not bo much of a 
place to live in if it w'cre not for these interest- 
ing creatures w'hu arrogate to tlieinselves the 
right of evaluating. How'evev, too nuich ol 
nagging can be a veritable pest, for then’ are 
enough diftieullies to contend wdtli even now 
The same thing can hardly b(‘ expected lo 
jdease every body; the degree et suitalulily 
differs wutli the climate, so to say. That nnH 
be w'hy, altboiigli the problems are much the 
same all over the W'orld, tiu' methods of liandlmg 
tliem are as divergent as is conceivable Here 
It IS not a ease of sauce for tlie goose heme 
sauce for tlic gander as waOl 

(Irave portentous crises stare tlie govern- 
ments of the world in tlie face National 
administrations have sought to ('scape out of 
their fangs in tludr ow'n way Not all of the 
measures adopted are sound but most are 
dictated by considerations of expediencv and 
are apjiropriatc to the needs of the times 

There is youth problem, for instance. It 
has caused many sleepless nights doubtless to 
understanding statesmen everywhere. Bound 
within no restricted confines this has affected 


all parts of the world with equal intensity; its 
unpleasant effects liave been considerably aggra- 
vated during the i»a.st tew years 

Wliat exactly does it coimoteY 

During the transition from boyhood to 
adolescence the youlhlul mind has to adjust 
Itself to a w’oiid ol mature realities. But the 
i)ros[>eet which spicads itsell before the neophyte 
IS iioiK* too glamorous. Adjustment is no easv 
joke. It scetlie> with iiniiK'nse psychological 
portent. It is the iirineipal issue to be braved 
but ilh raimfl eat ions are very wide indeed. 
l\V(‘ry gc'iK'ialion lias iis own peculiar problems 
lagged on to this main one 

But, it K'Lins to me, tlie obstacles that have 
To be encountered at tlie pj*eseiit day are tar 
greatcT in the intensity of tlu'ir power for evil 
than ever before \outli today is hemmed in 
on all sides by the rude inelegance of poverty 
and w'(‘ighed dowm by the burden ol joblessness 
and mseeiirity of ccnditions. 

America at any rat(‘ has something tangible 
to show by w’ay of a sincere nation-wide 
cainiiaign again^l these* intangible forces. With 
all it« shortcomings the lloosevelt regime has 
put tliroiigli certain arre.'^tmg schemes which 
rufUiK* to be closely studied in relation to the 
f iidiiiisraiKTs involving their adaptation Such 
IS til' establishment of tlie National Youth 
Adminisl ration whose work merits analysis by 
all who are interested in the well-being of the 
voutli w’ho, to use a chehe, w'ill lie t.he eiiizens 
of toiuorrow’ Tins l^ederal institution provides 
a liint wlueh, wdth certain necessary modilica- 
tions, can be tued in India as wvW. 

Dn the (w of tlie foundation of this agency, 
the Presidf'iit voiced the iniK'rmost sentiments 
of all thinking m(*n and women wIuti he 
deehired * 

“1 ’ avr ilt'14‘1 mined that we shall do somelhing for 
the Nalion**5 iJiieinplo>ed youth, for we can ill afford to 
Ifise the skill and energy of these vonng men and wom&n. 
Thfy mum have their chance in school, their turn a® 
jjiprenticcs j<tid iheir opportunity for jobs — a chance lo 
woik and earn for thcm‘^plves . . , I believe that the 

National Youth Program will serve the most pressing 
and immediate needs of that portion of the unemployed 
vinith most seriously aff'Tted , ‘ the present time . . . 
The yield on this investment .ould he high/' 

Thp National Youth Administration is not 
a yoth movement and cannot be said to exert 
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any political or religious influence upon the 
young people who come under its purview. It 
has been founded under the aegis of the Govern- 
iiient solely to extend a helping hand to all who 
deserve it. Its entire activity is based on an 
acute realization ol the profundity of youth’s 
helplessness. The very pertinent observation 
that “ the most serious element in the predica- 
ment is the moral deterioration tliat aecoiupanie^ 
all unemployment, particularly that of youth 
idleness leads to undesirable mental attitudes— 
feelings of frustration and liopidessness, and 
inabilitv to earn a living may give rise to anti- 
social tendencies,” has been grasped to the full 
by the siioii'-ors ot lli(‘ nio\(* toward emergency 
iel](‘f 

Shortly alter his niaugiiration in 1933 
President HcoM^velt made an approach to tlu 
solution ol youtli problems when he launched 
tlie ('ivihaii ('«)nsei vation (.‘orps. Ir diminished 
the extent ol youthful idleness by jiutting more 
than thiee liuiKlrcd thousand men to work m 
the forests and national parks This was a step 
111 the right diri'ction, lor it luul a twofold effect 
Not only did it fine! employment for so many 
])Ut it piovided simultaneously a powerful 
stimulus to the gradual realization of the value 
of the out-of-doors. It opened the eyes of the 
Anienean people to the bracing influence oi 
recreation and healthy exercise amid natural 
surroundings 

But this was not enough. By itself it 
could not cxliaust the potentialities and touched 
but the fringes of a vast field. Tliere still 
remained thousands as yet unprovided fc»r 
Girls coLihl not join the Civilian Conservation 
Corps and young boys who wished to continue 
in school without the means to do it were outside 
its pale. 

And so, (luite in the fitness of things, 
the P'.xeeiitive aiiprovised the National Youth 
Adnimistratnni a« a corollary to the older 
institution. 

The National Youth Programme with its 
multifarious asjiecls i.s designed to preserve 
unimpaired the rortiness of youth so as to be 
able to turn it to advantage later in life. 
Youthful indolence is prone to generate 
Laodicean inclinations unless it is counteracted 
by external factors. This is best done by- 
studying the respective i equireraents of youth 
at varying ages and seeking to meet them in th<‘ 
most appropriate manner. This is exactly what 
the Programme provides for. 

Sti^ent Aid is given whereby needy 
students at school or college are enabled to go 
on with their scholastic career which; under 
other circumstances, they would have been 


inevitably compelled to leave. They are 
furnished with part-time employment under the 
Mipcrvision of school officials on work projects 
designed to suit their abilities. But there is a 
proviso to tins part of the programme. No one 
under eighteen years of age is allowed to be 
(unployed jn this way. 

Young people who are out of school are 
givim \A()rk on these work projects too. Tiiosc' 
'<e(‘king jobs^ am Tendered i'oruttoual OHsu^tann 
and rrrnahoii, and leisure tnm activdus me 
abundantly catered for. Nei'dy youth between 
the ages ol sixteen and twenty-five ai’c thus 
lieljied m evei' so manv wav*' to afford them a 
start in life 

The National Youtli Ajlministration, as has 
ofl(‘n been mislakeiily siqiposed, does not 
provide doles The basis of I’elief is payment 
of wages for work performed. The rates ar^* 
the* ^aim* as m tlie community but hours of work 
are strictly liinit(‘d It lias been ealeulatcd that 
approximat(*ly eighty-five* per cent of the 
ageneyV annual investment is covered by these 
wages. Statistics reveal that in the sjiring o( 
193f> w'ell-nigli six ImndT’ed thousand young 
people were benefited by this scheme. This can 
be taken ns gi\ing a fair indication of the extent 
of the help given 

It is to be noted that the purpose of floating 
work projects is not solely to provide tlu* needy 
with part-time employment The training and 
experience* gamed thereby are useful in so far 
as they enable t1i(*m the better to secure private 
employment. 

The National Youth Administration is, in 
short, the nucleus of ii iiation-w'ide .seh(*me of 
rehabilitation. 

When, tw’elve months after the inaugura- 
tion of this scheiiic, Franklin Roosevelt had 
occasion to refer to its wwking, he gave, in a 
few memorable words, a succinct exposition of 
the Government’s attitude tow^ard.e the youth of 
the nation ■ 

“No ffreatpr obligation faces the government than to 
the faith of its young people in the fundamental 
nghtness of our democratic inatitiitions and to preserve 
their strength, loyalty and idealism against the time when 
they must assume the responsibilities of citizenship. The 
splendid record of the National Youth Administration 
in helping some 600,000 young men and women from the 
despair of idleness seems to me excellent testimony that 
our means of meeting the obligation are sound/' 

No mere log-rolling this but the considered 
opiiuon of the head of the world’s mightiest 
democracy. Facts bear out the appropriateness 
of this tribute. 

Yes, tlie yield on the investment was 
certainly high. 






The wooden capital discovered at Sonarang 


WOODEN SCULPTURES OF ANCIENT BENGAL 

By N. K BHATTASALI, m.a., pIi-d. 


In ancient Bengal, ptone was undoubtc'dly the 
iiinst popular material for the manufacture of 
linages. But the authors of tlie Silpasastras 
also recommend w'ood as a material for the 
expression of the carver’s art. Stone is 
umloubtedly durable. In fact, some varieties 
like chlorite are practically imperishable. But 
wood has the merit of lining cheaper and more 
pliant. It is no wonder, therefore, that wood- 
carving was a most extensive and well- 
patronised profession m ancient Bengal 
Media'val images of the Vaisnava apostles in 
wood are still met with in some of the famous 
blirincs of Western Bengal. In Eastern Bengal, 
the image of Yaaomadhava at Dhamrai, 
Dist. Dacca, is a wooden one. The famous 
.TagHimath-Balaram-Subhadra of Pun are also 
wooden images. But these last are periodically 
renewed. What has happened to the numerous 
wooden images and wood-carvings that obtained 
in ancient Bengal? Have they totally perished? 
The Museum at Rajahabi, the Museum of the 
Vangiya Sahitya Parisat, the Indian Museum 
of Calcutta house numerous images in stone. 
But in all these collections, images in wood are 
conspicuous by their absence. 

Bengal is a moist eountry, a country of 
floods and rain, of i<aia and white ants, and of 
frequent oonflagratioiu(' during the dry season. 
It is no , wonder tiiat qMcnmens of ancient wood- 
carving ebould totally perish in such a country. 
Fortunatdiy, we hiwe succeeded in coileoting 

..iM' 


some excellent pieces of ancient wood-carving 
from the ruins of Sri-Vikramapura, the pre- 
Muhammadan capital of Bengal in the district 
of Dacca, now generally known as Rampal, but 
actually comprising many more villages. These 
priceless relics of old by fortunate chances found 
their way to the beds of tanks and were 
iwcserved in a more or less perfect eondition 
under the sheltering loam during the succeeding 
eeuturies. Sonic of these are pleasing works of 
Art and would serve to give the reader an idea 
of the excellence attained by the wood-carvers 
of ancient Bengal. Pre-Mimammodan Bengal 
sculpture, is deservedly praised by art-critics for 
its expression and mellowness. Bengal woud'^ 
car\'ing of the period shows precisely the same 
merits. Imiiedimcnts to the revival of the art 
of stonc-carving are many in Bengal. The 
absence of a demand, the total extinction of the 
trade in rarvable stone, the high price of stone, 
all stand against the revival. But the same 
cannot be said with regard to wood. Wood^^ 
carving as an art can eariily be revived, if a ' 
demand for such products manifests itself 
in Bengal for religious as well as secular 
purposes. 

Tlie^ first specimen of the Bengal wood-" 
caning of .ancient days, which we arc going to 
present to the reader, was -’iscovered at the heart 
of the old capital. It wus discovered at the 
southern bonk of the southern moat of Ballal- 
Badi,'|. which ^nds out on the accompanying 
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The wotiden lintel discDvereil at the 
village of Nateawar 


map of the old, capital, Piirroundeth by broad 
moats on all sides except the east. 

The exact spot of the discovery hs Marked 


i 

])y the liengali numeral 1. Sj Mukundalal 
(loswami of J'anchasar-Vinodepiir obtained jl 
and presented Jt to the Dacca Museum 

The piece is carved in low relief and depicts 
u boyish figure standing in Tnbhanga pose 
under a Rekha teimple with a prominent 
Amalaka at tht‘ top. The bead of the deity is 
covered by a Mukuta; big cartings aic pendant 
from the lobes of the ears; the hair is done into 
a eliignon like a lady, — an end of the chignon 
shoots up like the beak of a bird 'Hiis conical 
end is surrounded by two rows of pearls. The 
god is holding a sword by its hilt in such an 
artistic and soft ffishion that tlie spc'ctator at 
once usderstaiuls that his loot^ely-hanging sword 
with its point to the earth lias no murderous 
lu’ojiensitics A CJiadar hang^ loosely from tin 
l(‘it shoulder of the god and flowers out at the 
i‘iid. T1 k‘ god holds a second ('hadur by \n< 
lefi- hand. Tin* neck, the arms, the ^^aisl and 
th(‘ wrists of tlie god are profusely bedecked 
witli ornaments likt' a lady. Strings of ji‘wel'< 
hang down from the waist of the goil like friezes 
The god stands on the right leg, and tin* left leg 
with a beautiful anklet on is ])lacc'(l behind the 
light one in a lip-toe dancing pose An offering 
of flenvers is seen spread below the feet of tlu 
god The face and the entire body beams wiUi 
the freshness and suppleness of first youth and 
these liave survived the ravages nf li thousaml 
years on this old ])ioee of carved wood to an 
extent, enough to sho\v that the carver was a 
mast(‘r-haiid in Ins art. 

The representation of the temple over thi* 
head of tlie god is an indication that the figure 
represenU^d is the figure of a deity Wlio is this 
young swiu’dsman who is yet not a killer, whose 
faer* beams with the freshness of youth and who 
IS almost feminine in his love of finery? The 
absence of a vehicle would point to the Buddhist 
pantheon anrl the sword, the ornanumts and the 
youtli of the deity would point towards Manju- 
Sri, the Buddhist god of learning. 

Manju-Rri is knowm in a number of varieties. 
Dr. B. Bhattacharj^ya, in his Buddhist Icono- 
ijraphy enumerates the following : Vak, Dharm- 
madhatu-Vagisvara, Manjughosha, Siddhai- 
kavira, Vajrananga, Namasongiti, Vagisvara, 
Manjuvara, Manju-Kumara, Arapachana, 
Rthirachakra, Vadirat, Manjunatha. None of 
these thirteen varieties, appears to agree with 
the. piece under discussion. We can trace some ■ 
resomlilance only in Sthirachakra, which is thus 
described by Dr. Bhattacharyya : 

“In one of hie hands, he carries the sword, which 
^pleading its rays destroys the darkness of ignorance, 
while the other is engaged in bestowing boons of all kinds, 
or in other words, displays the voroda pose. His colour 
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iH white and he is decked in garments of the colour of 
the hec. lie sits on the moon over a lotus and weais 
the Cirakas which make his body resplendent. He wear-- 
prim*ely ornaments and displays the sentiment of passion- 
ate love. He is accompanied by a female or Prajna, 
who IS beautiful, displays the sentiment of passionate love 
and laughs profusely.” 

Dr. Bhatiacharyya did not. with any 
ininp:o of Sthiracliakra and cotdd not. illustrate 
any lie has, with j^retit hesitation, identified 
jm linage jireserved in the Vansiya Sahityii 
Parisat as that of Sthiracliakra and has also 
jmblished an ilhislration of the image. This 
image hardly agrees with th(' deseription quoted 
above. 

Wliat then is the eurreet identifieation 
of our image? Can we identify it with 
Stliirachak^'i*^ The agreement of our image 
in sonic particulars with Sthiracliakra is 
undoubtedly very remarkable. The C//nAtr.s‘ 
on our image are placed prominently in 
sueli a manner that we can easily understand 
that they form canonistic features of thi< 
deity. So, the Chirakas fpicees of cloth) of 
Sthiracliakra are here. Tlie sword also is 
jircsent and profuscncKss of ornaments is 
also to the point. But the god 3« Rtarylmg and 
is not accompanied by the goddess Prajna 
Tlie remarkable agreement and tlie no less 
I'lrominont disagreement led me to re-read the 
original Sadhanas of Sthiracliakra. The result 
has l)e(‘n very convincing. 

These fiadhanas wore edited and published 
by Dr. Bhattacharyya himself in the Gaikwad’s 
Oriental Series in 1925. A reference to this 
('xeelleiitly edited work removed all doubts In 
the Fsadlimnunala, two Sadhanns are devoted to 
Sthiracliakra, one in verse and the other in 
])r()se. The necossar>^ portions from the first 
i^adhajfn are culled below.I 

The wviler introdiiees the (daborate Sadhovd 
with the f^Ioka fquoted in the Foot Not/c), which 
may be thus translated : 

Making respectful obeisance to goddess Prajna and 
to him who shines like the fresh shoots; who is lieaiitiful; 
who has dispelled all ignorance bv the power of his speech; 
who is pure like the shaft of a white light; who holds a 
sword from which effulgence shoots out; f making 
obeisance) to that Enlightened one with the appearance 
of a boy, — this jewel of the Chakra (/.c., the Sadhana 
of Sthirachakra) is fashioned out ^wiitten) by me for 
repeated mental recitation 

1. The first sadhana begins thus : 

ftsist Wf sr 

ft «« ii 


This sloka makes two points clear : ' 

(?) The composer of the Sadhana salutes 
Sthiracliakra wdio htis a boyish appearance as 
w(dl as the goddess Prajna. 

(v) Dr. Bhattacharyya wtis somehow led 
to assume that Prajna should accompany Sthira- 
chakra. But this is not the case. 

In the Sadhana itself, the god is described 
as dis|)elling dense darkness by the effulgence 
of the red rays, proceeding from his brigiit 
gjirments de(‘p dark like the black bees. H(* is 
also cluiractcrised as skilful in bestowing all 
kinds of boons on his devotees This is probably 
what led Dr Bliattncharvya to think that one 
of his hands has to b(‘ hi the Vorada pose But 
tlie tox't docs not warrant any such assumiition. 

A little further on, we meet witli the 
following Sloka, 2 wdiieh niaj^ be thus translated : 

• ‘ Mcdilali' carefully on the feet of ihc god who ii> 
d licio, who wcur«5 a boy's ornaments, whose face is 
lieautifiil like an opening lotus, and who is steeped in 
sweei sentiments of passion and is thus pleasant to look at.* 

Dr Bhattacharyya, in his Buddhist Icom- 
giaphy reads ahhirdmnug^ in the first line and 
takes it as an adjective of the goddess Prtijna 
who is to accompany Sthiracliakra. In his 
edition of tlu* Sadhanamala howTver, the correct 
reading nhhirdmnng^ is accepted, which is an 
adi(‘ctive of Rthiraehakra. Thus the goddess 
Prajna disappears \V(' can now identify this 
god of boyish appearnnee, beaming with "tlirob- 
l)ing life and softness, holding a swwd in liis 
1 ‘ight hand and ]wominently wearing more than 
one floiving Chadar, as Sthirachakra Manju- 
Sii I laipe my readers will join with me in 
admiriiig the great genius of the artist who 
succeeded in animating this piece of dead wood 
wdth a vision of beauty wdiicli has survived on 
the frail material the ravages of a thousand 
years. Tlie image is 4 ft. 9i inches in height. 
iScc Plates). 

Regarding the age of the image, we ean 
generally say that it is of the pre-Muhammadan 
period. We have to discuss histoiy a little, if 
we want to be more specific. The discovery of 
the image from the moat surrounding the site of 
the royal palace at Rampal is significant. The 
conjecture is reasonable that it was housed in 

3ffinwl 
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a temple inside the palace area This was 
possible only when the family of the Chandras 
of which Sri-Chandra is Uio best known king, 
was ruling in Eastern Bengal from the capital 
at Sri-Vikramapura This penod falls roughly 
betwei ‘11 985 and 1020 A.D. Our image in all 
probability belongs to the same ptTiod and is 
thus more than nine hundred years old. 

A number of excellent samples of old wood- 
carviiig came out from th(' tanks and ditches of 
the ancient capital A look at the map will 
show how the city grew on either side of a vorv 
broad and (mibanked roafl that ran 'south from 
tlie 'southei’n bank of the river Tchhamati up to 
the confluence of the Padnia and the Megna, 
fitly miles south This old pre-Muhammadan 
road called the Karki Darimja is still m 
exist(*nce, encroached upon in innumerabh’ 
l)lacc< by land-hungry cultivators. This pari 
of Bensjal is ‘Subject to heavy :innual floods, and 
(‘inbanked roads ought to follow Ihe courses ot 
the rivers and currents, as the Kaeki Darwaja 
did The Dacca Di'^trici Board is spending 
thousands of rupees annually over the 
Miinsliiganj-Srinagar road, their own creation, 
whiel) meets the currents at riglit-angles, — and 
allowing this old road to fall into disuse throngli 
sli<’(‘r neglect 

Dn eitluT side ot the northern end of the 
Kacki Darwaja grew uii (lie ancient, capital 
of the Chandras, Vannmas and the Senas, and 
the extent of the eity can easily bo recognized 
on the aeeomjianying map by Ihe presence of a 
number of large-sized t.anks, so vitally necessary 
for tlie water-supplying system of cities in those 
days, — the earth obtained from (hem serving the 
useful purpose of raising th(' surrounding area 
above the flood-level 

The portion of thi* Kacki Darwaja between 
the bank of the Ichhamati river anil the 
Makuhati canal is about six miles long On 
either .side of this length, and on the raised banks 
of these tanks, the citizens built their houses 
and temples. The great tank at Rampal is 
more than one-third of a mile in length The 
tank called Nairpukur and the east-west tank 
at Dhamaran are both remarkable pieces of 
excavations and not much smaller tlian the tank 
at Rampal. Numerous stone images eame up 
from these tanks and their vicinity. Today we 
shall confine ourselves only to the wooden 
sculptures recovered. 

Two brothers Abdul Ohani and Abdul 
Rahaman, in excavating earth from the southern 
slope of the great tank at Rampal, recovered 
two excellently carved wooden pillars from the 
soft mud. The pillars are 9 feet 5 inches long 
Their find place is marked with the Bengali 


numeral 2 on tlic mai). The carvings on the 
jour faces at the bottom are described below. 
The pillars have carvings also at ihi' lop and 
in the middle. {See Plates » 

Pillar I. Face T A goddess with a short 
sword IS fighting a demon, also holding a sword. 

Pillar I. Face. II. An erotic piclurc of an 
ancliorite an<l an antelope 

Pillar I. Face III A coudianl camel 
l^illar I. Face IV Figure of a prince in 
dejected attitude, with his bow and arrow 
thrown on the ground. Coupled with the theme 



The wooden image of Garuda dihcovered 
at RaKhiirampiir 


of Face II, the story illustrat<‘d appears to Iws 
that of Maharaja Pandu. 

Pillar II. Face I. The famous pre-Muham- 
madan sculptural design Krittimvkha, 

Pillar II. Face II. A woman dancing in 
the Atibhanga pose 

Pillar II. Face III. Two girls are slioot- 
ing at birds with the stihig of the bow in the 
air. A comic fling at the feminine attempt. 
Pillar II. Face IV. Scroll-work. 
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Tlie Krittimukha marks the pillars out ae 
prc-Mulianimadan pro<luctions. Both the pillars 
arc fiioofl samples of the car\’’er*s art. 

The wooden lintel illustrated here was 
(liseovercd from a tank north of the deul — 
tlie spacious mins of an ancient temple at the 
villaf'c of Nateswar. The find-spot has been 
marked with the Bengali numeral 3 on the map. 
The motif is (la* well-known coiled serpents, a 
perfect sample of which in stone was discovered 
from the rums of the old city of Kotivarsha and 
is now preserved in the house of the Raja of 
Dinajpur Our lintel formed tlie utipor portion 
of a hiiRe Nariadvara The scales of the 
serpents are (*von now distinet on this w^ell- 
earved piece. 

The woodi-n capital illustrated on i)ap:e 261 
was discovered about half a mile to the nmih, 
in a small tank adjoining the dcul at Ponaranp; 
The spot is marked with a Benpcali 4 on th‘* 
map The deity earved inside the capital is 
Vi.snu of the Yogasvami variety. The wood 
used was of a particularlv substantial nat.ure, 
and the piece is still as hi'avy as stone. The 
ear\dnK is even now intact in places 


Tlie wooden image of Garuda was dug 
out of a tank in the village of Raghu- 
lanipur, aljout half-a-milc to the south-WTst of 
ihe great tank at Rainpal. The face of the 
giant beams with such joy and intelligence that 
we are filled with admiration for the artist who 
fiishioned the image. A wooden image of Visnu 
found at tlie village of Krishnapur is also illus- 
trat(‘d. {l^ec IMates). 

As I havi' already said, a revival of the old 
traditioiLS of Bengal sculpture is p(‘rhaps still t\ 
far cr>^ Stone of the right sort is diffieult 1o 
obtain in Bengal. There is now practically no 
(h^nand for the finished products, winch are 
bound to he somewhat high-priced But the 
same cannot be said of wood-carving. Wood 
IS plentiful in Bengal Work(‘rs in. wood with 
artistic bent eapable of rivalling their brother- 
artists of pre-Ariihammadan days will stand oin 
as «non as we evince a lasti* for their finished 
products Then, why should not wood-carving 
he revived in Bengal? Shall wc^ for all tiuK* 1o 
eoin(' remain content with admiring Burmese 
wood-earving and never can to revive Ihmgal 
wood-carving wlrieh had such a glorious past? 


PREPARE FOR PEACE 

By M.uor I) GRAHAM POLE 


I suerosi: there was never a time in the history 
of the* world when there was so much talk of 
war anfl prenaratioiis for war and certainly 
there never was a time of peace wlien so many 
thousands of millions of pounds were bc'ing 
feverishly spent on guns and armaments. And 
yet ev»'ryone and every Government wants or 
proffis-ses to want peace But what are they 
doing to try to secure it? 

Tlerr ITitler in his New Year syioech to the 
diplomatic corps in Berlin explained to the 
world that the one thing thal- Germany wanted 
and would work for was peace. Signor 
Mussolini, in his speech intimating Italy's 
withdrawal from the League of Nations, declared 
that Italy w^oiild not abandon her fundamental 
lines of policy aiming at oollalioration and 
peace." It is perhaps rather unfortunate that 
in the same .speech he remarked that Italy'e 
arms had been “tempered by two victorious 
ivars." One was in Abyssinia and thcR other^ 


of course, in Spain. But Italy is a party to the 
Non-lntmTntion Agreement. So one begins to 
wonder exactly what Signor Mussolini means by 
peace. Japan also wants peace — or so she says. 
Her action in China, she says, is “ not aggressive 
but defensive " and she goes on to tell us that 
“peace will only return when China brings 
herself to see the error of her ways." It is 
rather like the peace of the wolf and the lamb. 
There certainly is a deep peace when the wolf 
and the lamb lie down together — ^t.he lamb inside 
the wolf. 

Too many well intontioned people are quite 
anxious to avoid war. But they put far too 
little energy into active preparations to ensure < 
peace. There are certainly even in this time of 
peace enough preparations for war. Even in 
my own cottage in the country — 40 miles from 
London — I have been called on officially, only a 
day or two ago, to state how many people arc 
living in my house so that the requisite number 
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of ga.s masks can bt* issued to us; how many 
])eople evacuated from London I could tempora- 
rily put up; and what preparations arc being 
made lor shelter from air raids. And this at a 
time when eveiy'one wants peace! As one writer 
recently remarked, peace has suffered as much 
from the inaction of its supporters- —national 
and individual — as from the action ol its enemies. 
Our own Government here takes no constructive 
steps for jiromoting peace and, with its inling up 
ol armaments, dritts slowly towards war. 

In ray y«mng days we heaixl a good deal 
about the increase in the population of the world 
and th(' certainty that lliere would re.«ult at n(' 
distant date a scareity of food and necessaries 
for the ])Cople of the world Now all that is 
changed \\v liave abundance and more than 
almndanee of (‘verything. That tloe.- not mean 
that everyone g(‘ts suf!i<*ient. It simply nuMins 
that our iirohlem is not now one of jiroduetion 
laiL one oi distribution 

Tlie madness of the worlfl and lack of co- 
operation IS s('eri \vhen we find that in various 
])ar(s of th(* world foodstuffs arc being ddi- 
iK'ralcly burned or thrown into the scai insteatl 
of being distributed to those who really require 
thi*m Wheat is burned : millions of pmnuls of 
coffee thrown into the sea; and fish either 
tlirown baek into the sea or used as manure, so 
that [iriees may be kejit- up. All that is required 
IS international co-operation for tlu* good ot the 
whole rather than eonsi<]ering only the imlivi- 
dual profit of one, be it an individual or a 
nation. 

We Imvp the sad fact in the world todav 
that insk'ad of beating our swords int<i jdougli- 
slmres we are beating our jilouglishares into 
guns. What is reciuin'd is a larger conc(‘]>tioii 
of life, a realization that we are all parts ont* 
of another and that our function in life, wliethci 
as indiviiluals or as nations, is to ladp one 
another ami that by so iloing we w^ould really 
b(‘ helping ourselves and the ^vorld as a whole 

Tt is easy for England, whirl) lias grabbl’d 
mo's! of tlie desirable parts of the world fm 
liCTself, to preach contenlment to otln’r nations 
But England has also got to learn (and to 
practise) that the interests to be considered all 
over the world are not those that wdll benefit 
herself but that the sole consideration should be 
tlu‘ interests of the population of the country 
governed. 

An interesting commentary on Germany’s 
insistence that she must have colonies because 
she is over-populated at home w'as revealed in 
a eal)le from the Times Correspondent in Berlin 
(on 18th Januaiy, 1038) — that Germany has to 
import over 100,000 labourers for work on the 


land and of these 30,000 Italian farm-hands will 
be arriving very soon. 

l)oes the fact that she has had to import 
Italian labourers suggest to Germany that her 
objective — economic nationalism — ^may after all 
prove to be a mirage? In this connection 
it is interesting to note that, for the first tini»- 
It IS said, a foreign criticism of the German 
economic system 1ms b(*en allowed to appear in 
General fJoerings monthly magazine The Four 
Year Plan. It is contained in an article by 
Sir Josiah Stamp, the w’(‘ll known economist and 
director of the Bank of lOiigland lie sees the 
w’orld dividing into two economic groups . 

* n> Thost' ivhirli prodficr all nrce-saaiy coiiimrKlitie^ 
lIuMiT^elvcsi, with the exception of a lew wheie circum- 
siantes iorct* ihern lo collaborate with the lehl of the 
woild: and (2) Those which cjltivate open international 
iradr, wjth llie exception of a few rases wheic vital 
I III firsts and invested capital miisi lie proierted/' 

And ho eoneludes his article with a wtirning 
(o Gcrnmny 

“ not lo deprive tne wutld of hrr genina, her extra- 
ordinary pft for handling piihlir, aSairs, and of her 
s< leniihc and industrial cxperirnte.” 

It js in fact an absolute mystery to the 
oul^sider liow^ Germany, Italy or any other like- 
minded nation, imagines it is possible to maintain 
the standard of living in economic isolation. 
Particularly when all such nations are the very 
ones who are depressing the standard of living 
all the time by directing so much of their 
energies into reannaiiient! For whatever 
api»earaiice ol prosperity, whatever increase in 
euiployiiient a rearmament iirogramme creates, 
arms n themselves are unproductive. In the 
end they have still to be jiaid for and paying 
for them can only depress the standard of living. 
How are Germany and Italy going to pay for 
their armaments? What return can they expect 
on them (but war) ? 

Are the people of Germany, who have al! 
tlicir reading censored these days, allowed, one 
wonders, to read such illuminating matter as 
the Hjieechcs which are made in England at this 
time of the year by the Clnurmeti of the big 
Banks? The first of these speeches was made a 
few days ago by the Chaimnni of Barclays 
Bank I.td. and Germans would do well to reflect 
on w'hat he had to say with regard to imports 
and exports and their effect on the standard of 
living. Germans moreover are not allowed to 
lend money abroad. What tlien would they 
think of the statement ; 

“British savings invested abroad have played a large 
part in paying for the imports we need to maintain our 
standard of living . « , In 1936 we should have needed 
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to have exported £195 millioDS more in goods, had we 
not received income from those savings of the past." 

Tlie Chairman, finally, advocated 

"three inlei locking measures necessary to a return to 
more satisfactory world conditions, namely, freer trade, 
a * revival of overseas lending, and the stabilization oi 
t urrencies/* 

And all tliese three depended upon oUit 
thing — a revival of confidcm^e. 

How is confidence to be revived in the 
world? Anyone looking back on the past year's 
will see the successive blows it has received in 
Manchuria, in Abyssinia, in Spam, and now on 
such a scale in China that no one can tell what 
is going to happen there. When the League of 
Nations failed to prevent the Japanese ramp m 
Manchuria, it was not merely tlie League* idea 
that suffered. Peace, as we sec now, tiunbled 
down with it. Read your history, screamed the 
Japanese delegate at Geneva, as he tried to 
convince the Assembly that Manchuria had 
always been an affair between Russia and 
Japan. And the Beaverbrook .and Rothermere 
Press in tiiis couniiy took up the cry and injected 
tlie idea into their public that it was no part 
of our job to pull the chestnuts out of the fire. 
Well, British cheetnute are in the fire now . . . 
In fact so many chestnuts arc in the fire that, m 
whatever guise it may be served up, the League 
idea is coming buck again. 

Indeed one wonders how long tlie totalitarian 
countries, in the present state of their finances, 
can go on with their wars and armament pro- 
grammes. The City Editor of the Daily Herald 
pointed out the other day that Italy’s total 
national income is about £800,000,000 a year 
and of this practically 60 per cent (including 
the 10 per cent capital levy) is being spent' on 
budget necessities and on miJitaiy expenditure 
in Abyssinia and Spam, Only a little more 
than iialf uf this * expenditure is covered by 
revenue. 

Th(^ total national savings of Italy are 
estimated at about £80,0(X),0(X) and the Govern- 
ment expenditure out of loans is about double 
this amount. The resulc is that the cost of 
living ill Italy is going up at an alarming rate 
and the petiple are becoming more and more 
impoverishetl. The Government tries to keep 
down the rising prices with but indifferent 
success. As in Germany, commodities are being 
adulterated in order to conceal the rise in the 
cost of living. 

Whereas in Italy budget revenue covers 
barely one-half of the total Government expen- 
diture, in France it covers about thrae-fiftiis, 
and in Britain * about nino-te,n(hs. Britain’s 
Government expenditure is a little undci 3b per 


cent of the national income, in France it is about 
26 per cent, while in Italy it is practically 50 
per cent. 

Britain’s loan expenditure, at say 
£100,000,000 in the coining year, is about 15 per 
(*eiit of the national savings. France’s is about 
e(|ual to the national savings at about 
£160,000,000 while Italy’s is about ^ twice the 
amount of the national savings. France ano 
more especially Great Britain have vast sums in 
foreign investments, while Italy lias practi(‘ally 
no such reserve to fall back on The puzzle foi- 
economists today is to guess how long Italy ran 
go on before the smash is bound to come. 

How then can we bring confidence back into 
the economic and international sphere? We 
have tried one World Economic Conferimct* 
which w^as a failure solely because tlu* nations 
of the world had not learned to siibordmati* their 
private interests to the good of the whole. 
Surely the* time is ripe and over-ripe for another 
aitcmjit to try to get out of the present stati*. of 
affairs which is more like a mad house than a 
world of reasoning human beings 

The fundamental difficulty is, of course, 
that so few of us are able to put ourselves inside* 
the skin of the other man. We see it in (*very 
walk of life — between employers and eniployedi. 
between governors and governed, between nation 
and nation. 

We hear so often in England surprise 
expressed at riots in India, at the ine<im- 
patability of Hindu-Moslem differences and 
so on. We seem to overlook the fart that 
there are heads broken even in England and 
that Europe — wish 1 could say the United 
States of Europe — ^is seething with animosities 
that may break out in war any day without 
notice. And India is larger than Europe if 
we exclude Russia. 

International law seems to have gone by 
the board. The rule of Law seems to have 
given place to the rule of Might International 
obligations, solemn signatures to treaties, are set 
aside without even an apology if they seem to 
interfere with ‘'national” interests. The rule 
of law will only be establislied when there is an 
international tribunal with such authority and 
power behind it that it will be able to compel 
the aggressor to come before it. That can only 
be brought about by the formation of an inter- 
national police force with something bi^or than " 
a merely national patriotism. The armies of 
all countries in the w^ld would be at the 
disposal of that international tribunal. Such a 
force would not be* to make but to prevent 
War. Had there been such a force in existence 
Japan could never have overran China, 
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nor Italy Abyssinia. The Civil War in 
Spain would have been brought to an end 
practically before it got startecl and the rights 
and wrongs of cacli side would have been con- 
sidered and adjudicated on by reasoning and 
law and not by the power of brute force which, 
in the tTid, settles nothing It is not by their 
arms that the police in England keep order. 
They are unanned; but they have the authority 
of the law and of the whole Ixjdy of the iieople 
behind them. The ver>" fact that the police are 
there, with that authority, is enough to restrain 
people from disorder. It would be the same 
internationally as nationally. 

A real Ijeague of Nations is a necessity to 
the world. It is the only altcrnaliv(‘ to a 
continuance of the Itulc ot Might as against the 
Rule of Itight — Force or Taiw. 

The T.cague of Nalions has for vears been 
subj(’ct(‘d to a campaign of imsrepn'sent ation in 
the Press WJiv has it been too dignified to go 
in' for a publicity camiiaign on its own behalf? 
Year after year our Covernment has paid its 
fiub&crijition, but how many people in the 
coimlry have ever even seen the Covenant? It 
can be bought for a pc'iiny from th(* League of 
Nations Union, but why isn’t it to be found on 
every bookstall? It is nothing short- of amazing 
to think that the Covenant,, which certainly 
marked a new departure in history whatever it'^ 
ups and downs may be, is never to be met with 
— in our bookshojis or our schools or our hoinc'S 

These reflections are prompted by the 
appearance, under t.he title of the Peace Act, 
19S7i fd a most remarkable four-penny worth. 
For this small amount it is possible to obtain, 
all together, the Covenant, the Pact of Paris for 
the Renunciation of War, and the Locarno 
Agreements. Surely, if peace-lovers in this 
country knew their business, this publication 
would have been widely advertised. (It can be 
obtained from H. M. Stationery Office. The 
title is Peace. It is Bill 35. 1 Geo. 6). It is of 
course the Bill introduced recently into the 
House of Commons by a Private ^lember, 
Mr. Mander — and alas talked out. It is his 
conviction, as it was the conviction of the late 
Mr. Arthur Henderson, that these treaties and 
instruments of peace, to which Great Britain 
is a party, should be embodied in an Act anVi 
adopted by the British Parliament. To do so, 
surely, is to bring them down to eart-h, to bring 
them out of the realm of high and mysterious 
foreign policy, and to habituate the ordinary 
people to the ideas and instruments of peace 
which are waiting to be used — ^but which never 
will be used unless and until there is an 
infonned public opinion behind the Government. 

35-4 


Mr. Mander may liave failed in the House of 
Cknuinons, but at least, through his introducing 
tins Bill, we have learned something. And 
perhaps, if we buy the Bill, and study it, we 
may see to it that it is not talked out next time. 

There is another reason for acquiring this 
Bill. The nations are on the jioinl. of meeting 
to discuss “ ridonning ” the Coviaiant. Not 
only will it be an advantage to have the 
(k)venaiit by us, so that wo can follow how it is 
propo,‘sed to alter it, it is a safe guess tliat any 
(‘iiiendations will be such as wdll be acceptable 
to the Unitefl States. In which ease it w'lll be 
an advantage' to have studied the Peace I'act. 
Article 10 of the Covenant, which deals w'lth 
Sanctions, is of course due for much discussion. 
It IS said that the ScandiTiavian nations, dis- 
couraged by the half-and-half method‘s of the 
Great Powers as regards Italy, are impatient of 
their ov\ii obligations under tins Article. But 
it IS to be hnjied (hat Article 10 wdll survive in 
some foim We have Signor Mussolini’s own 
bitter testimony, in the speeeli in which he 
announced his departure from the League, to 
the efficacy of even our half-and-half sanctions. 

It is notorious of course that at the time of 
the making of the Versailles Treaty, President 
Wilson was much more interested in the framing 
of tlie (’ovenant of the League than in the 
actual terms of tho Peace Treaty itself. To 
him that w'as a vi'iy minor matter if he could 
get Ins idea carried nut for the formation of 
w'hnt w’as really to be a w^orld government 
exercising authority ov(*r riat.ional governments. 
Such a League, witli the authority of all the 
Great Powers, including the United States, could 
certainly liaA^c prevented w^ar in any part of the 
w'orhl It w^as a calamity, the effect of which 
can hardly be measured, wdien the United States 
Senate for purely local and political reasons 
refused to join the World League so hamstring- 
ing it at the very beginning. ITad there been a 
League including the United States, along witli 
Great Britain and France, w^ar in any part of 
tlie w^orld could have been prevented — and not 
m<Tcly war but the very threat of aggression on 
the part of any nation in any part of the world 
could h..ve been nipped in the bud France 
would have had that sense of security which she 
has always sought for and the bitter feeling 
between her and Germany would have been 
avoided. 

The intention of the League was excellent 
but without the United States the power to 
make it effective has been I eking. It is because 
of that that Germany, Italy and Japan have 
left the League as it exists today. Nevertheless 
sooner or later a World League will have to be 
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established with adequate machinery for pre- 
serving peace. At the present moment this 
would be difficult because there is no common 
denominator amongst the nations as to what is 
right and no acceptance of what should be 
condemned as aggression. 


Tlie nations will first have to agree on the 
principles of right and justice and then we may 
reach the time, which at present, alas, seems 
far distant, when nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation; neither shall they learn war any 
more.” 


RELIGION AND MORALITY AS THE BASES OF SOCIETY 

By Prof. UMESH CHANDRA BHATTACHARJEE, ma. 


Viewing the world of today, we find that 
it is not religion alone that has to meet the 
challenge of modern thought. Morality, too, 
fares no better. If science and social progress 
have affected religion — ^more often adversely 
than not — morality too has not escaped a 
similar attack by the same forces. 

So far as moral problems arc concerned, we 
know what they are, and the discovery of new 
problems does not appear likely. The distinction 
of right and wrong, and the reasons for such a 
distinction and the question of man’s respon- 
sibility and freedom — ^theoretically there are 
about all that w^c have to determine in Ethics. 
These questions have engaged man s attention 
for nearly twenty-five centuries. We have had 
different views on them but tlie problems have 
not very much differed with the jiassing away 
of cemturies. The ])rogress of science not in- 
frequently throws n(‘w^ light on them but it does 
not bring new probh*ms to hght. Researches 
in anthropohigical sciences have sometimes led 
to the formulation of new’ theories about our 
notions of right and wrring, but even they have 
not add*'d to our list of moral problems. But 
science has considerably affected ethical doc- 
trines. Ethics could not disprove wdiat science 
had proved It could cither adapt itself to the 
conclusions of science or keep aloof. The prin- 
ciple of causality was one such scientific doctrine 

The question of man’s freedom divided 
scientists and philosophers into two hostile camps 
for a long time. And the theory of determin- 
ism in Ethics was an attempt to make Ethics 
fall in line with science by accepting the prin- 
ciple of universal causation. TTie theory of 
freedom was a challenge to the universality of 
physical causation. Those who accepted free- 
dom but were yet unwilling to deny the universal 
character of physical causation regard d'^moral 


II 

freedom as an “ antimony.”! From the stand- 
point of physical science, causality pervaded 
whole of nature and freedom could be denied 
to man : from the standpoint of moral experi- 
ence, freedom was a fact. Freedom was thus a 
fact as w^ell as not a fact. It was true but 
W’as not true according ti science. 

In recent science, however, the principle of 
causation has been thrown open to doubt. Its 
universal character is no longer an unquestioned 
fact. In Heisenberg’s Principle of Ijidetermin- 
acy w’c have a theory that the whole even of 
physical nature is not causally determined. 
Many acclaim this ])roposition as a scientific 
demonstration of the fact of freedom. If the 
behaviour of an electron cannot be predicted — 
if even an electron is free, how' much more must 
men be so! Many of us think tliat the pendu- 
lum has now definitely swung back from deter- 
minism to libertarianism. But whether Heisen- 
berg’s Indeterminacy or as some prefer to call 
it uncertainty — or what is equivalent to the 
same thing, our present ignorance of certain 
things — does really mean a final rehabilitation 
of the principle of freedom, yet remains to be 
seen. Whatever may be the final outcome, it 
wHUild only mean a triumph for the time being 
— and perhaps only for tlie time being — of one 
theory against another. If Heisenberg’s doctrine 
becomes the ultimate principle in science, for 
once morality will bo benefited by science and a 
doctrine of which moral science is so fond, will 
have scientific support. 

But science cannot always be expected to. 
support our moral convictions. And what is 
more surprising, even philosophy docs not always 
do so. The leading doctrine in Ethics is the 
objectivity of our moral judgments and their 

1. C/. Nicolai Hartmann — Ethics. 
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ultimate nature. Aloral law is objectively valid, 
independent of the cireuinstances of our life or 
tne peculiarities of our individual nature; and 
Vfilid ulHmately beyond the contingencies 
of individual life and consciousness and of time 
and space. But so far as its objective char- 
acter IS concerned, Prof. AVestennarck. himself 
a moral philosopher, arrives at the conclusion 
that 

nfiihcr the all erupts of inmal pliilosopheis or thco- 
lopaTis to prove the oliiccUve validily of moral jiidtrmriils 
nor the comrrionsense absiimpimn to the same effect, 
give MS any light at all In accept such a validity as a 
fad ® 

Furtlier, 

“all moral concepts, which aie used as predicates in 
moral judgments, are iillimatcly ha^-ed on emotion ” 
tp. 62). 

AVcsterniarck contends that 

“the tnoial eonscionsness is Mltiinalely based on emotions, 
that ihc mc»ral ludgznenL lacks olijectjve validity, that 
the moral values are not absolute hut lelativc In the 
emoh’ons ihev express" (p. 

And the ultimate charnel er of moral values 
has been challeng(*d more than once Nearly 
half a century tigo, Fr. Nietzsche gav(‘ us the 
cult of the Hupei man. H(‘ and his followers 
extolled man as the nobU' beast.’^ The animal 
in man was considered more valuable thtin the 
spirit. A sharp contrast was drawn beiwc<*n 
Rome and Judtiised Rome — b(»twccn Aryan and 
Semitic morality The truer morality was the 
morality of the strong, the powerful, the con- 
quering and the lordly Aryan people, this was 
the morality of the Romans. But an unfortu- 
nate tragedy Imppened Rome was .Tudaised-- 
was gradually eonv(‘rted to the slavish morality 
of the Jews. The world bows today to three 
Jews and one J(nvess — Jc‘sus, Peter, Paul and 
Mary, ^ the inoth(*r of aforesaid Jesus.' 
Humanity has suITered enough for tins conver- 
sion. Time lias eoine, so we are told, to make 
amends for this stupid act. 

NietzscheV cult- of superman and superior 
morality has taken hold of many thjnk(*rs and 
writers — in fihilosopliy a^^ well as in literature 
And in practical politics active pursuit of this 
ideal may eiisily be seen in more tluin one 
country. Tlie drive agiiinst th(‘ Semitics — the 
ostracism of the Jews — wliicli Germany of today 
has initiated, niaj^^ well be trac(*d to thi.^* philo- 
sophy of fifty years earlier. 

The softer and saner and the m(»r(» humane 
moral ideal of the grctit Naztirene appears to 
be at a discount today. Individual and national 
greed and avarice hold sway over the mind of 

2. Ethical Relativity^ p. 60. 


humanity. We seem again to be at the cross- 
ing of ways and it is obvious that the future 
of civilization will depend on the correct choice 
of ideals. 

So long as man remains a moral agent and 
the distinction of right and wrong remains, such 
theorising will also continue. A state of social 
existence in which all men will act uniformly 
like atoms of matter and will not call for any 
criticism and valuation, is beyond the range of 
our imagination. Even atoms do not behave 
uniformly. They beliave differently towards 
different elements. Hydrogen atoms wull com- 
bine in the proportion of two to one with oxygen 
(fl2t)) but one to one with chlorine (lici). 
The onlooking atoms of nitrogen do not, 
however, pass any judgment on this behaviour 
of hydrogen The behaviour of atoms, call it 
viiluous or otherwise, is not uniform. But 
thei(‘ is no judgment on tliem — no valuation — 
no appreciation or condemnation. 

iiut, although it lias been the dream of 
philosophers that a state of society will in the 
long run be ushered into existence m which all 
men will always act rightly, wdien virtue will be 
tlic universal law’ of life — it will be not simply 
habiiual but natural — i.v., a society from which 
all wickedness, actual and potential, will be 
banished — although such an utopia has been 
dreamed of, yet we cannot imagine man being 
ever reduced or elevated to the neutral attitude 
of maU'rial existence in which the distinction of 
right and wrong lias ceased to trouble him. And 
so Jong as the distinction continues, an enquiry 
into its nature, validity and foundation will 
also he then* unless of course the mind of man 
reaclK'rt a condition in which all tlioughi is 
abjured. Ethical theoiising, therelore, will — as 
far oH as w^c can look into futurity — continue 
to he of iiiU ri'st to humanity. And so long as 
MK'li theorising goes on, divergences of opinion 
also w'li! be unavtiidablc. 

But such (litfcrences of view ought not to 
alarm us Thc’y are after all not so fundum'Ti'al 
as to undennim* the code of morality that we 
follow' in practice. There may be a (piarrel 
between lI(‘donists and Intuit loinsls or between 
Kant and Siiencer, about, the meaning of the 
right, but justice is justice according to both; 
and in a general w^ay, they do not quarrel about 
\vhat one ought to do in given cifcuinstances. 
At any rate, this is wdiat moralists usually 
aflirm. The foundation of the cod(* of morality 
is u.^sually regarded as well and truly laid. But 
the history of morality tells a different talc — 
even here. 

In the mazes of theory, we ouglit not to over- 
look the fact that Ethics arose as an attempt to 
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find out the meaning of rules of conduct already 
in existence. Such rules are the practical side 
of ethics — its raw materials, so to say. And for 
a man living his life here and now, the more 
important thing is not something is right or 
wrong, but ivhat is right or wrong. On this 
question of 7vhnf, the verdict of history is that 
ii is not immutable. Changing times have 
eliunging codes of morals Tin* present century 
has witnessed vast sections of humanity give up 
the ancient code of moral and adopt a ik'w In 
Russia we have what- Maurice Hindus describes 
as the u])rooting of humanity. The old roots of 
society are torn. 

Old ideas of right and AM'ong have under- 
gone modifications wliich arc by no moans 
insignificant. T^tIimiis 1h(‘ rigid is right for the 
sauH' old roasoTv-! as before; but the right today 
is not the same tiling 2(KK) years ago Need 
we take' examples? Two will suffice. The 
conception of jmiperty and marriage an* two of 
tlie fundamental ideas on which society is based 
Have they remained the same since the founda- 
tion of Christianity? 

Onlv recently a love-affair which received 
world-wide* newspaper publicity and in which 
royalties W(*re involved, showed how fiinda- 
rne'ntal the change has lieen in the ieleas of many 
men anel weimen rogareling sexual propriety. In 
Christ’s morality whosoever cast an adulterous 
eve on another’s wife was guilty of adultery and 
adultery was an offence against God’s law. 
Teielay according to many men anel also women, 
there can be heroism even in adulterous love. 
Is the change insignificant? 

^^'lth regard to property, too, ideas pregnant 
with possibilities have cropped up. The rchi- 
tmn between debtor and creditor is a n*lation 
based on juoiiertv anel alsei on truth When 
you borrow money from another, you take it as 
hfi money ara’ whe-n you proiiiific to n*pay it, 
you give him your word of truth. If later, you 
decline to pay, you violate the ])rinciple of 
property fmel alse) the jirinciple of truth Yet, 
do we not see in recent tendencies exact Iv a 
thing like this? Nations repudiate debts 
Individuals also combine and through modern 
deniocratic organization and legislatures, manage 
to go back upon their word. By a stroke of the 
legislative pen. property that belonged to A, ia 
transferred ‘to B. Specific instances cannot be 
cited for obvious reasons. They will drag us 
into current controversies. But recent legisla- 
tion regarding land-tenure and agricultural 
indebtedness, which is so much advertised in 
newspapers, obviously militate agamst old moral 
concepts of property and truth. With flie help 
of the legislature, a man is relieved of the duty 


to keep his promise. A has not to pay to B what 
lu* once promised to pay. Plighted troth is thus 
blighted It brings relief to the debtor but it 
aNo reli(»ves him of a sense of obligation which 
till* ohl moral code gcnerati'd Sucli laws may 
give economic relief to some classes or commu- 
nities, but they also revolutionist* our moral 
coneo]i(s. The future potentialities of such 
draslic change, no one has cared to foresee. 
Does right remain right for the same old reason, 
if the same thing is not right as liefore? 

. Shall we philosophers continue* to spin out 
theories as to why a thing is right and never 
care to ascertain what is right? While mankind 
goes on discussing whether suffering a wrong is 
a greatt'r virtue than inflicting one, shall we 
jihih)so])]iers maintain a complacent calm in the 
l)eli(*f that whatever may be a virtue, it is a 
virtue for the same reason? Should we not give 
a lead and determine the code of virtue for 
mankind? I am not talking of casuistry but 
am talking of a real problem — a vital and 
])raetical question of the dav The cobwebs of 
speculation will be useh'ss if they fail altogether 
to give a load to the enquiring soul in actual 
life. 

They talk of progressive morality, but 
would not wait to determine the line of progress. 
Progress is not time-flow : tlie present is not 
jiocessarily more progressive than the past and 
future than the present The pendulum may 
swing both backw^ard ‘ and forward. Ever^" 
change is not necessarily a change for the better. 

Instead of w^aitmg for changes to crystallise, 
the philosopher ought tiO be able to say what in 
any givi’ii situation is right. Kant’s “ good 
will ” has often been criticised as devoid of 
content and an empty formalism. But docs the 
moral philosopher offer anything better if he is 
not prepared to give a lead to mankind in its 
strugglf* to find out w'hat is right in the concrete? 

Civilisation today is at the crossways. 
Human society all over the world is passing 
through ra])id and radical metainorphovsis. Old 
ideas arc yielding place to new. Old institu- 
tions are being thrown into the melting pot. 
Social and' political struct lire is being dissolved 
in the hope of finding a better in lieu of it. At 
this junelurc of man’s history, should not the 
moral philosopher point his finger to the correct 
path to be followed! 

There is another and more important 
direction in which the moral philosopher should 
cast his glance. We know well enough that 
virtue — or what the moral philosopher asks us 
to take as virtue — is not always rewarded. But 
unrequited virtue like unrequited love is a 
desperate thing. Moral philosophers of old 
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thereforo fell back upon religion and invoked 
-■n , future life and a (Jod. Virtue 

yvill be rewarded and there i-^ God to guarantee 
it, and if the pward does not eonie here and 
in this life, it "will come h(T(‘afl(T. To put it like 
this would make morality hypothelieal It is 
just possible that a man may not vwit future 
reward, for him virtue will have littli- induee- 
nient. Virtue, therefore, was proclaimed to be 
its own reward. Unless we consent to be put off 
with rhetoric, we must admit that virtm* is not 
a spring of action. The virtuous man — the just 
man— therefore, must have a price' for beintr 
just. ^ 

As opposed to scientific world-view, the 
, moralist thinks that, the universe on the stage 
of winch the moral actor moves, is not an 
eplioiiieral show and that morality is not an 
enii)ty and meaningless endeavour. It has a 
n'alitv and a pi'iinanence It is not confined 
t<^ the span of a siiigli* life' — three scon* years 
and ten — hut. exl(*nds beyond the grave. The 
struggling soul is immortal and its endeavour to 
becoiiK' bettor aiifl better will be conlinui'd 
beyond this life; and the universe in which here 
and now as well as hereafii'r and in futim', it 
will pursue its ijc'al, r iWlf subject to a moral 
government and was intended to foster morality. 

All this is fine sentiment — may even be fim* 
poetr^^ But each one of the proportions here 
•adumbratc'd can be and has been challenged 
Even if they wore all true and demonstrable 
beyond doubt, can the lure of fuiure glory be 
always and for all men be enough compensation 
‘for the shortcomings of tlic pn'sent? Docs 
suffering humanity today submit to its lot in 
• tli(’ hope that it will have a blessed future? 
Does poverty feel elevat(*d at the prosyiect of 
seeing heaven? Does wealth feel cower! flown 
with the fear of encountering difficultie.^ in 
entering heaven? 

That the hope of a better future is and has 
been to many of us a solace in our distress, is 
not denied. But it is after all a (question of 
balancing our account. Present enjoyment and 
future df‘privatic)n against j)resent privations 
and fiiiiin* joy. Unless the future is enorinou^lv 
better than the jircsent, any practical-minded 
man will say “ a bir<l in the hand is worth two 
in the busli.^’ Besides, why should the reward of 
virtue bo deferred? Why may it not have the 
sweets of this life? Why must it go unrewarded 
here? Or, to put the same question in another 
way : why must present life and social organiza- 
tion be such that the virtuous man can have no 
scope in it? 

In Platons ideal state, the philosopher who 
is also the moral philosopher — for he has his 


gaze fixed upon the eternal good — is to be the 
king For the goud of the state this- must be 
so. Else a state would never attain the ideal 
condition. Ok coiifm* a state may damn itself 
and lefiise to be an ideal one and continue to be 
ruled by unphilo.sophie rulers If it f‘ver 
choo.ses to be*eoni(* an ideal state, it must place 
itself under a philosopher’s guidanc**. 

But why should the jdiilosnpher be a 
I'hiloMipher at alD The usual an-wer is because 
philosophy and also virtue — is its own reward : 
becaii.H* of the mental calm that ]>hilosophy 
ensures; and so on. 

But as between those two, tlic moral 
philosopher lias t(» face anollier question, viz , 
Imw to place the virtuous men at the helm of 
affairs*^ How to secure lliat only good men g('t 
up to position of trust and resyionsibility m 
soeietv^i^ Siirt'lv llu'^ is a more vital qiu'stion 
than men*ly defining the meaning of goodness 

In all civilized countries, recruitment to 
public s(‘rvic(‘s is regulated by certain pruiciplcs. 
There are t(*sts evi'rvwhen* : though thev arc 
not. the same* Yet afte*r all they are always 
tests of intellig(‘ne(‘ and not of (diaracter Wc 
have devised intellii»(‘nc(*-t(*sts, but have we 
anv svsti'in of charact(T-tests‘^ In politics, the 
conflict, betw(‘('n mi'n* goodness and worhlly 
greatness js rampant. A mere good man has 
little chance th('r(‘ 

In inodi'rn life, money yields tremendous 
advantages And it is an uncanny truth tliat 
the God ol monev pre fers soiled hands to hands 
iin^oik'd ITonc'sty is not always even the b'‘Rt 
policv In trarle imd commerce and in tlic 
luofcsdoii, a tyjie of hnnr*stv undoubtedly 
jirevails. To a large e\l(‘nt, that type of 
honestv is llic be.sf. policy. But in the first 
filare, it is only a policy and secondly, evt'n this 
it ahvav^ is riol In the Hurd place, it i.s 
coinuifTcial or jirofessional lionesty — not honesty 
in itM’lf - not grneral hone^ity 

In tlic .'struggle for existence, whicli un- 
doiihtc'flly tl)(Te is, and which is daily being 
areenluated by tlic forces of civilization, tlic 
typically good man — the scriiynilous, th(* honest 
and strictly virtuous man — the con^cie'ntious, 
considera^'* and selfless man — is always at a 
disadvantage. It is always well-nigh impossible 
to lead him to the top. It is difficult to bring 
success to him. In politics this is perilously 
true; and it i.s not untrue in other walks of life. 
Even in intellr-ctual pursuits there are such 
things as plagiarism, which when it succeeds, 
means the triumph of dishm .■^ty. The triumph 
of what is other than moral is not infrequent. 
And what is worse, life is so conditioned today, 
that pure and straightforward morality always 
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finds it difficult to maintain itself Is it any 
consolation to the moral man to he told that 
there is a future for him? 

Society puts a premium on intellectual 
superiority. A University graduate has certain 
advantages which a non-graduate does not 
enjoy. This is the reason why a man strains his 
every nerve to become a graduate Do we 
detect a similar straining of nerv'es for the 
attainment of virtue? Do(‘s siudety provide 
suffieieiit incentive for sucli straining of nerves? 

Mon(‘v means manifest, advantages in 
society By hook oi* by ci’ook, naui are bent on 
acquiring money. Have we evta- sec'n a similar 
general effort, for the acquisition of virtue*? Of 
course, vinue is not an external thing like 
monev and cannot be possessed independently 
of our activities But do men always jdace it 
above other considerations in thedr activities, 
pav, tlie pursuit of w(’alth and power? Is 
virtuous activity the means bv which things 
desired in life may be acquired? Arc they not 
rather aeijuired by means other than virtuous? 
Thi*^ is the crux of the question. 

Tlu* moralists' dilemma, thendore, is either 
to have the machinery of society so adjusted 
that none* but the virtuous can attain to position 
of tiiist and responsibility or to frankly declare' 
that virtu(‘ is not virtue It is an unholy' thing 
to hi'ivc one code of morality to be taught in 
schools and another rode followed in life! 

But ran we realty say that \iiiue is not 
virtue? Emphatically no. The alternative open 
to u«, therefore, is to bend all our energies to 
tire reconstruction of society. No one lias ('ver 
said that the existing social machincr>’' is any- 
where perfi'ct. Efforts, more or less systematic, 
have ahvavs been made for th(' betterment of 
social orgai.i/^aiion. But. the mere pliilosoplier 
has oftenei than not been only an onlooker. 
The (hy’ has come when tlien* shouhl lie a cIosit 
b(»nd lietwccn Ethics anrl Social Philosophy and 
wlien (lie moral iihilosopher should actively h^ad 
in all efforts of social amelioration. 

The talk of social reconstruction is in thi' 
air. Wc talk of the iiplifir of the masses. If 
wc arc honest, we certainly do not mean to use 
the inusele-jiowTr of the masses for giving effect 
to the brain-w’aves of the select few. If we are 
honest in this, W’c moan to place pow'cr in the 
hands of the many — or to borrow' an expression 
from Plato without subscribing to Plato's feeling 
of contempt about it — to place powder in the 
hands of the multitudes. The domination of 
the w'oak by the strong — ^tho exploi^tion of the 
poor by’ the rich, must become, if our new 
scheme succeeds, a thing of the past. 

But the moral philosopher must remind the 


w'orld which is now' agog with enthusiasm about 
social reconstruction and economic planning, 
that the rich as such are not vicious and the 
poor as such are not virtuous : the few are not 
nc'cessarily w'icked and the many — simply 
because tliey are the majority — are not neces- 
sarily righteous. If w'c have had oppression of 
the poor and the many and the masses by the 
rich, the few’^ and th(' classes, it is equally 
possil)le to have the reverse process, viz., oppres- 
sion of the few by t.he many Surely one kind' 
of oppression and (‘xploitation replaced by 
another doth not make an ideal society. What 
is necessary is ti/ dn away wulh all ojipression 
and exploitation, all abuse of power, and to* 
establish the reign of justice — to establish the 
kingdom of heaven on earth, or to have, in 
Kanl’s language, the kingdom of ends realized 

This cannot be done if pow'cr simply 
changes hands. It can lie done only if you can 
make virtue and righteousness triumidi not in 
the class-room only — not in theory — ^biit in 
every walk of life, in the proh'ssions, in public 
life, in politics .and in the DovcTnment of the 
countries. I'erhaps w'e an* thinking of the old 
Platonic conception of the j)hiloso])her-king. 
But we do not emphasise the mere meditaiion 
on the idea of the good, but actual pursuit of 
it in life. 

In jibysies they have denied absolute' 
motion. In Ethics similarly it seems that w'e 
must deny absolute* right and absolute w'roiig. 
The theoiy of relativity has pervaded every 
realm of our thought. And neilh(‘r in religion 
nor el hies can w'c allow that the elders have 
thought out our thoughts and: that our problems 
have been solved for us — that once for all the 
code of life has been determin(‘d for us; and all 
tliat W'e have to do is to live uji to it and 
according to it. On the contrary', each age must 
have its own problem to face and must face 
them boldly and squarely. Each age and each 
of us must think its and his own thou^it. Wo 
must determine wdiat is nglit for us in material, 
mental and spiritual life and live accordingly. 
A religion or a morality that considers itself as 
eternal and universal, is, facto, d'ead and 
unw’orkable. And the task of the moral philo- 
sopher is not to re.capitualte old, worn-out truths 
but to teach mankind what is just, proper and 
righteous to do in the prevailing condition of 
life. 

Any social reconstruction in order to be 
stable must devise a machinery to select the 
good in preference to the wdeked for positions of 
trust and responsibility. Can such a machinery 
be devised? Well, that is just the question that 
moralists in the class-room as well as in world- 
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ipolitics, m the reflations between individuals as 
well as in hitcrnMtional affairs, have to tackle. 
It IS often claimed that British public life is 
pimjr than that in many other countries. And 
this is said to be due to the enlightenment, the 
honesty and the sanity of British public opinion. 
That a healthy public opinion is a steadying 
force in public life is an apparent truth. And 
if society as a whole is to reaj) the fullest 
advantage of the moral code, it seems that the 
•only immediate and practical means is to have a 
healtliy and honest public opinion. Cannot 
philosophy create it? 

Religion is having cither no importance or 
am excessive importance in the societies of 
today It should have its proper place. And 
morality as the code of life must not b(' merely 
a class-room affair It must actually regulate 
life How can it do this unless the good and the 
just have their rightful place in society? And 
tins can hardly be effected bv any cut and drv 
machinery thal we can readily think of — any 
scheme or devise, except pcrliaps bv the proper 
education of ])ublic opinion, and the fostering of 
a gcmuinc b(flief in the truth of moral differences 
Th(' education of public opinion is the most 
important practical work that the moral 
philosopher can ]ieriorm 

In Platons simile the jiresent governors «)f 
mankind ” may justly be compared to the 
mutinous sailors m a ship who have thrown 
away the true pilot as a good-for-nothing 
star-gazer and have taken the piloting of the shi]) 
in their own hands And the philosojiher is 

** likr i»nc who, in ihe slorm of ihist and slcpi which ihe 
driving wind hurries along, retires under the shelter of 
a wall, and ‘.eeiiig the losi of nidnkind full of wicked- 
ness, he IS content, if only he can live his own life and 
he pine from evil and unrighteousness, and depart in 
peace and goodwill, with bright hopes.” 

But it seems lhat this aloofness is no long(‘r 
pardonable. Far from the m.adiling crowds’ 
ignoble strife ” there is an amiable jieaee and 


tranquillity. Yet the state offers a fuller 
op])ortunity of self-realization whicli even a 
philosopher cannot ignore “ The ruler ” to 
quote Plato again, ‘'who is good for anything, 
ought not to beg his subjects to be ruled by him.” 
Yet the state must be so shaped that it feels the 
need of the philosopher-king. 

The affairs of tlie worhl are seldom guided 
according to the highest moral principles. 
Whether at Brussels or at Genova, whether at 
Shanghai-Nanking or Addis Ababa, w'hcthcr in 
the League of Nations or in the Provincial 
Councils, it is interests rather than ]>nneiples of 
justice that determine peo])les’ conduct It is 
the mailed fist rather than the, olive branch 
tlial commands respect. 

Bui the clouds that darken llie horizon have 
one silver lining. In the w'olter of tunnoil, 
dissen‘<ion and distrust into which the world 
lias been thrown today, in the midst of national, 
racial, religious and communal strife that dis- 
figures human society today, a lofty moral 
philosophy has come into existence In M. K. 
ilandhi, the saint of Sabarmat.i, w'c have the 
embodunen't of a philosojiby of non-violence 
w'hieh though too lofty for many of us to pursue, 
lb yet the highest pohlioal philosojiliy thal the 
w'orld has yet. known : and wdiich, if ever 
translated into practice, will make easier the 
w'ork of social and ]>oh(ieal ri'eonstruetion which 
changing times will Mhvays demand. The 
nolilieal and legishilivi' endi'avours of mankind 
towards nation-buihLing and reform, will acquire 
a new^ and hitherto unexperienced illumination, 
once tlie nation.^ of the wairld can he drilled into 
the aen^ptanee of tliis cTced of non-violence. 
Whether wt think oi nations or of individuals, 
tlie only eure for the ills w’hich beset the wairld 
todav IS perhaps Kanl/'« good-w’ill coupled with 
Gandhi’s iirineiplc of non-violence. Thus alone 
can the Kingdom of Heaven be realized on 
earth. 




CONGRESS AND DEMOCRACY 

By S. RAIMASWAMI IYER, m.a. 


Since tlic assumption of office by the Congress? 
ill some ol the Provinces, llie cry is fre(|uently 
laiscd by its critics that (Icmocrai'y is in danger, 
that parliameniary inslilutioiis in the eouniry 
are on the verge of collap>e In the eouise of 
this article, a brief at tempi is made to examine 
the force of this criiicism, under three head- 
ings : 1. Whal IS (lc'mocra(‘y 2 How iar 

is it obtained in Indni? 3 Ilow has ('ongress 
work affected Indian jiolilical eondition^‘^ 

AMiat IS democracy? Tlie (piesUon ha-^ 
been agitating juilitieal thinkers almost iiom the 
dawn ol tlu* iiolitieal and social conditions the 
woid cndca^ours to sigiiily As IVi'snlcnt 
A\'ilsoii says, it is impos^ilih* to define democracy 
Lord iMorlcy remarks that 

“It ih ih«* name i(«i a certain general condition of 
socich , not only iiivolviiit' the polilual (lot nine ol 
popular snvcicijjnly Init iepicst*miiii» a cofinale jiunip of 
coriOHpoiniinf; tciulcnc ovei llic whole tn Id ol moral, 
soeial and even spninidl life wi Inn the demoerdtic (oii- 
munity.’' "‘Simplification of life, the sovereign y of the 
people and (he pioiection of j eominiinitv by Hsilt, the 
career open to the talenis, equality and hroiherliood , he 
Hiilislitulion <»f indiihirial mu for iiiil.larihiii: respt*ct for 
lahoiir, such are mime of the at tempts that have iieen 
made lo sere m a phiase the animating «>pi:ii ef the 
profound changes through winch the CiVil zeii world hd-> 
for a century and more been parsing not only in the 
imposing in<i1ilutions of th * exleinal world, imt in the 
mind and heart of the 'nd vidiial man." 

In more concise language, it can be said 
that absolute legal sovereignty of the nation iJid 
tlic exercise of that sovereign power by the 
majority of th.i people are the mdispen«tible 
features of a democracy. The first is impossi- 
ble without ])oliUcal freedom and in str ct 
theoiy a country that docs not possess tlii< 
elementary mark of nationhood cannot be 
called a state at all. 

Tiie second, the exercise of sovereign power 
by the people usually takes two forms; one 
through their elected representatives and the 
other through the direct method of referendum 
and initiative as it is obtained in Switzeriand 
and America. With the latter, the representa- 
tive system is less popular; but the ultimate 
difference between the two modes of expreasmg 
the popular will is only apparent: what Mi 
referendum decides in one country the general 
election settles in the other Either way, the 
will of the majority prevails and it i« the 
inevitable best that has been invent:,J by 


political piacticc. As long as differences of 
opinion aie hound to occur on all public issues 
and no (piestion can bo settled to tlie satisfac- 
tion of all, the greatest haiiiuness of the greatest 
numl)(‘r ha^ to be decided by the greatest 
number ol‘ voles 

Demoeiacy lia-> also conu* to mean some 
other tiling.'' as tlu* rule of law a^' diV'tinct fiom 
the rule ol executive regulations; the strict sub- 
ordination of the executive to tlic legislature to 
^^lllch the former should always be responsible; 
the iiuh'pendence of the judieiary and what is 
supposeti to possess a socialist sting in it, the 
minimum means of existence for all tliosc who 
go to form the community Taiski would add 
that libfaty should jirovidc' every man an 
atmosphere wherein he can be the best of 
liimseli. 

Ihnv far political conditions m India answer 
the*'!* re(iuisitc.s? The ans’wer is obvious and 
siinjile Most of them are absent and avS for 
those tliat seem to exist they are but shadows 
with no life within. Is India politically free? 
No. Is luT foreign relations and internal 
adminisl ration completely iindiT the control of 
Indyins? Again a humiliating negative. Does 
rule of law pievail? Does slu* afford freedom 
of '^peecli and of person to all her sons? The 
ordinances and im]>nsonments without trial 
stare us in the face Do they get tw^o full meals 
a day ? Tlu' majority have to be content with 
one and some not even one. True, w'o have 
legi'^latuH's, cabinets, foitdgn agents and Indians 
•n the ■aummits of the League of Nations. But 
the gnm farts of our constitutional history and 
political ndationships refuse to be submerged 
under such vast pretences. A country governed 
under an Act passed bv the British Parliament 
enjoys no more exalted constitutional status 
than a municipality governed under another act 
of the same parliament. Theoretically, . the 
whole of India is a huge municipality of Great 
Britain A British municipality can have an 
elected chairman of its own; in India he is 
appointed by the Imperial Government, and 
he i« in theory responsible exclusively to those 
wdio have eiven him his position. 

As regards her internal relations, there is 
the wTll-cuardod autonomy of the provinces 
wdth^ not even the name in the centre. In the 
provinces, before the Congress took up office, 
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minorities were ruling against the express will 
of tlie electorate. Both the fundamentals of 
.a democratic government were missing. And 
as this country can excel no other except in her 
dire poverty, we were also having ihe unedify- 
ing combination of political subordination with 
grave economic malaise. 

What has the Congress done for or against 
Democracy in India ? By accepting office the 
Congress established majority rule in the seven 
provinces where congressmen have formed 
■cabinets. One essential is thus achieved. And 
tlie Congress rules in such a way that the 
attainment of the other is always kept in view 
and to which all other transient issues are 
fstriclly subordinated. Measures are also being 
designed to imimn'c tl\e condition of the poor 
and to lessen the glaring inequities of Indian 
social and economic life. These are the tangi- 
ble achievements of Congress, in furtherance 
of true democratic ideals and practices. 

Tlie argument that the Congress is paying 
scant regard for parliament arv forms of govem- 
ineiit demands notice. This criticism is built 
on the grounds that the sovereignty of the 
legislatures is neutralised by the Congress 
<'xeeutive committees, that the absence of an 
-effective opposition takes away the wholesome 
restraint so much necessary to curb the auto- 
cratic impulses of a single party executive and 
that the Treasury lienches are intolerant and 
dictatorial in their dealings with the opposition 
minorities 

First of all, we will do well to be constantly 
reminded of the fact that the Congress has 
accept od office not in deference to any political 
pn'cept or constitutional dogma but as an 
inevitable step in their own programme which 
is exclusive) V and primarilv desigm'd to achieve 
])olitical independence They don^t find demo- 
'cratie instihitions in the country just for the 
reason that t.liere is no deinneraev Whatever 
might be the potential destruclivity of the 
Congress, they cannot flestroy tilings that do 
not exist. 

The Congress is not dealing with a settled 
■order of things The country is in a period of 
transition, a transition from unparliamentary 
to parliamentary government; the niceties of 
the latter will be of use only when the change 
IS accomplished and they will only provide 
•obstacles if they are attempted to be employed 
during the process. The present enthusiasm 
for parliamentary institutions resembles the 
fondness and silliness of an aged father who 
•quarrels with his wife over the colour of the 
•skirt with which they will clad their son, just 
iunaware of the fact that the lady is only four 
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months in labour and the issue when born can 
be either a son or a daughter! Perhaps a 
doctor^ assistance may become necessary and 
if the delivery is not easy, a surgical operation 
can alone save the mol her; and who knows 
whether the child may survive it? 

We are in grips witli the problem of not 
how to run tlie state but how to create it. A 
parliament can run the machine but it cannot 
create it. It is like a motor car that will run 
splendidly over a smooth road; but the road 
should be there; and the car cannot be used in 
constructing it. India has d(‘eideJ that the 
road should be built. The country called for 
tenders and several came forward; the Congress 
tender was accepted and the construction has 
already set in and the people are satisfied that 
the Congress can do its work well. Those who 
want to run their automobiles before the road 
IS finished arc spoiling their machines and 
delaying completion of the road. The Congress 
has received the sanction of the people for 
their programme in unequivocal terms. The 
idea which the Congress stands for and the 
methods it employs to attain them arc under- 
stood and apjiroved by the masses It is often 
said that a subject nation has no politics. It is 
an untruth. Only a subject naiicn striving to 
shake off its subjection lias politics. The issues 
are simple and easily grasped Not like the 
gold standard or the Bank of England rate 
whicli not even the greatest financiers of the 
world profess to understand thoroughly. 

Th(‘ shifting of popular attention and 
interest from the lialo of wealth and official- 
dom to tlie interests and aspiralions of the 
Tija.«'-i*s is another distinctive achievement of 
the Congress towards democr.'uy Till thi* 
c*merg('nee of the Congress as an active force in 
Indian life the masses were a neglected factor 
and the problems of the nation had a snobbish 
hue about tliem. It was entirely the result of 
Conaress labour that the masses have been 
roused from their lethargy and self-conscioi ■?. 
ness instilled into them with marvellous results. 

Tlicse are some of tlie more tangible ronse- 
(lucmees of Congress work. The intangible 
results 'Will be the more abiding. A glance over 
the t-istory of democracy will reveal that where- 
ever it has been ushered into existence, the path 
lias been uniformly stormy and destructive. 
The devout catholic, the ardent Puritan, the 
philosopher and the poet, have all ehampionetf 
the cause of freedom and has taken up cudgels 
on its behalf; but neither art nor religion have 
been able to eschew vn '"*nee or avoid bloodshed 
in the process. Millenniums have passed ere the, 
world became first aware of the birth of 
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democracy. But every rebirth is attended with 
a major aurgical operation and the insjtruiiionts 
employed for this are as crude and primitive, 
perhaps more destructive, in the present century 
as they were centuries before the Lord It is the 
unuiue and momentous achicvenu‘nt of Indian 
nationalism to forge a new weapon at once 
humane and staggeringly iiowerful, non- 
violence. CJandhiji’s discovery and initiation of 
this new princijile, blending religion and luilitics 
in the most harmoniou^ way and keeping 
constantly in sight the (‘ssential unity of life, in 
all its varied activities, marks a new era in the 
history of democracy and a nwoliition in the 
hist.ory of ])olitieal thought and practice 
Passive resistance and non-violence had already 
been iiromulgab’d as rules of ])iibhc conduct, in 
diiieient ages oi liuinan evolution. Bub during 
thos(‘ times, they were no more than hazy 
dogmas oflen exciting the cynical indifference 
of the practical politician and fighter. It was 
left to (landhiji to rescue the doctrine of non- 
violence from its status of a discarded truism 
and to make it a living creed, a gregarious habit 
and an effective instrument for political 
piirpose.s. The cost of the transition which used 
to 1)(' ayipalling on almost all previous occasions 
is now absolutely wijicd out, and when the 
cause of Indian nationalism triumphs tlirough 
non-violence, democracy shall have gained the 
most enduring and the most wonderful asset it 
can ever liave. Democracy will then be a real 


mode of living instead of a tragic and eflScient 
mode ol dying and perpetual preparation for 
and against death. Bernard Shaw calls dciiio- 
cracy “ stupidity armed with a gun.” “ Voting, 
only changes names; revolutions arc worked by 
shooting.” The Congress will disprove both. 
It IS striving to show that revolution can be 
carried through without shooting and dcinocrac>' 
need not sustain itself on its guns. In 
Clandhisin in which all the virtues of the Con- 
gress political creed can easily be perceived, 
there is inueh more of real democracy, real 
education and real religion than the w'orld care^ 
to understand. It also lays the most solid 
foundation of democracy not only for India, but 
for the whole of the world. Democracy cannot 
exist, without liberty and true liberty can only 
be founded on true religion. William Ebor 
writes in Ilibbert Journal, October, 1937 : 

“If men are !o enjoy liberly witlmnt iimpriilling 
order they niii&l find some centre other than sedf aliout 
whicli to integiale llicjr lives, and it must be the same 
for all men; Jt needs little argiinieni to show that this 
can hi' found only in God. Faith in God is an un- 
failing source of liberty. The man who claims fieedom 
to obey God rather than man rannot proceed to use his 
freedom in di'.ohedienre to Cod. And Cod is the father 
of all men and llis Will is the welfare of all Ills children. 
Apart from faith in God. fieedom cannot survive, \part 
from faith in God, it cannot deserve to survive; the 
causes of freedom and of faith are one.” 

The Congress ideology is not far removed, 
from the one depicted in these words. 


ADULT EDUCATION IN INDIA, 1937 

By K. S. vakil 


It is, indt'od, gratifying to rcfiort that the 
subject of Adult Education received more atten- 
tion during tlie year tlian it ever did before, 
particularly m some of the provinces in whicli 
responsibility for Government jiassed into the 
hands of popular leaders who regard prevision 
of elemr'ntary education tor the eniire mass of 
the population ns their first duty. 

Provincial Departments of Public Instnic- 
,tion which did little or nothing for the 
encouragement of Adult Education arc now 
being goaded on to make a move in this field 
by the new popular Ministers of Education 
For instance, one of the first acts of the new 
Bombay Ministri"^ was, wdthin barely a fort- 


night of its accession to power, to include in its* 
budget for the second half of Ihe current year 
a provision of Rs 10,000 specifically for Adult 
Eduralion and, soon afterwards, to get it 
distributed to different divisions of the Bombay 
Presidency and put to use for the purpose for 
wdiieh it was made The plan adopted for the 
purpose is to encourage voluntary associations 
of social workers in the different linguistic 
divisions to establish Adult Education Centres 
under the supervision of the Divisional Educa- 
tional Inspectors and to give them grants-in-aid. 
Several Adult Education Centres have already 
been established in tliat Presidency accordingly, 
and it is hoped that the cxi^criment will succe^ 
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and will lead to further progress of the 
mov(*nHint. In the Central Pioviiiccs, too, 
apreciahle progress has been made. 55 Adult 
S(5hools have been established by local bodies 
during the year, 50 in rural areas and 5 m 
the Nagpur Municipality. The Governnumt 
has undertaken the entire^ cost of maint.<'nancc 
of tlie schools in niral areas and one-half of it 
in urban or inunieipal areas, and has placed 
them under the supervision of ils inspecting 
•oilieers. 

In Bengal, the INIinistor of l^dueatiou has 
Tendered available a sum of 11s lOOO obtained 
from a jirivate source lor the formation of a 
•Central Committee^ in Calcutta to guide and 
advi>e the working of Adult E<lucation Ceuircs 
reci'iitly esiablislied in rural aieas by the 
Depart inent of Ihihlie Instriieljon in eo- 
ojHTalion with the Itegistration Department 
A non-ollieial Bengal Adult Eduealion Associa- 
tion has also been recently formed m Calcutta. 

Among the Indian Slates, Mysore has 78 
seliools for adults with 1858 juipils against 74 
schools with 1()99 pu])]ls last year. They are 
conducted by Local Education Authorities under 
the general supervision of the Slate lOdiication 
Department and me reported to be doing really 
good work. Travaneore provided Bs 21,300 in 
its budget for the introduction of a State library 
system and established libr.aries and reading 
rooms in (50 selected State primary schools 
(57 Malayalain and 3 Tamil), mostly situated 
in rural areas, where libraiy facilities did not 
formerly exist, It allotted IJs. 100 for furniture 
for each library and supplied 200 books to each, 
and has appointed the Headmaster of the 
Primary School as Honorary' Librarian and has 
been jniying liim Bs. 3 per month as lionoraiium. 

Among the Mnnicipalitif’s. Calcutta con- 
ducts 5 night schools lor carters and sweepers 
and aids privately managed niglit. seliools to the 
extent of Bs 10, (KX) per annum; Patna aids free 
libraries to the extent of Bs. 2,420 ])er annum, 
Poona maintains 1 night school and aids 
two otliers; and Karachi has 28 night 
schools to wdiieh it gives grants amounting 
nearly to Bs 3,000 Bombay shows tlic greatest 
progress. The Bombay City Literacy AsKicia- 
tion started under the lead of Mr. K F Nariman 
is now conducting 65 Adult classes (20 Marathi, 
12 Gujarati, 18 Hindi and 15 Unlu) staffed 
with 90 teachers and attended by about 2,000 
adults. They cost over Rs. 10,0(i0 per annum. 
The Secretary reports that the classes have been 
working satisfactorily and have led to a demand 
for the opening of many more, which cannot 
'be met for want of funds Were more funds 
Available, it would be possible to increase the 


number of classes to 100 and their attendance 
t/o 30CX) wilhiii a couple of months. 

The work of the Universities in the field of 
Adult JOducation consists in the organization of 
Extension Lectures not only at the University 
Centres but also at other jihiccB within their 
territorial juri^dieuon. Tlie one outstanding 
defect of these lectures, however, apjiears to be 
that they are mostly on higher subjects of 
Ihii versify study an<l resi'areh, of interest to 
Univei>ity students ralhei tlsaii to the ordinary 
adult inhabitants of urban areas. Lectures on 
subjects, such as (’^urrenev and World C^haos ", 
“The Linlithgow Commission and After", 
Cidtmal Synllu^is of Iiiilia “ Gr(*at I'oetrv ", 
Mysticism in Religion", “The Future of the 
Tamil Language ", “ Kalidasha Sandesha ", 

‘‘ Karnatak Samskriti ", “Contemporary Social- 
ist 'riieones ", “Race (h’lgins and T^iffercniia- 
lion ", “ The Rvstem of the Universe ", “ Lineage 
of Man ", are far beyond the coinpreliension of 
most of the people for whoso benefit they are 
int(»tuled 

The Y. M. C A., The Bombay Presidency 
Adult lOdueation Association, Bombay, the 
Adult Eilueatinn Institute, Vile Parle (Bombay 
sulmrban area), the Adult Education T^eaguc, 
Poona, the Baiyat Shikhan Mandal, Satara, 
and the Central Night Schools Association, 
Muzaffarpur (Bihar),' are all pursuing their 
useful activities witli tin* same zeal as before. 

]^)ona has roeently organized a Saksharta 
Prasarak Mandal (Association for Spread of 
Literacy) and has already commenced work. 
It has been proceeding on the ]>lan evolved by 
Prof S B Bhagwat, Chief Officer of tlio Poona 
Miinici]>ality, anIio is known for his ker-n interest 
in the subject, with the active eo-operation of 
^\ ell-known local educatiomstwS It aehievM 
success in its work at the three places at which 
it start nil it and, encouraged bv this success, 
exl(mded its activities to six otlicr places and 
brought iiearlv 3(X) adults witliin its sphere of 
influence at the beginning of this year. Since 
leeeipt of a grant of lbs. 4,450 from the ])rescnt 
Boniiiay Education Minishy in October last, it 
has opened .six more classes. To ensure success, 
the A'‘'soeiation has arrnaged to train teneliers on 
its own plan and has already jiroduce^l six special 
reading books at a cost of over Rs 3.500 for the 
adults receiving instruction in its classes. It 
has got films ])rcpared to assist it in its work 
and has purchased a motor lorry to carry on 
jiropaganda on the subject from village to 
village. 

An “Indian Adul. Education Society" has 
also been started at Delhi with Prof. J. B. R,aja 
and Mr. H. B. Richardson of St, Stephen's 
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College, Delhi, as President and Secretary 
respectively, under the inspiration of Mr. and 
Mrs. T. F. Williams of the National Adult 
School Union, England, who came out to this 
country last winter and toured round several 
educational centres such as Agra, Delhi, Lahore, 
Allahabad, Calcutta, Nagpur and Bombay. Its 
motto is Lighted to Lighten Its aims and 
objects are : 

(1) To romove illiteracy from India, 

(2) to enable the masses of the Indian people to 
become better citizens in every respect, and 

(3) to promote an all possible ways the personal 
development of the men and women of India so that 
they may attain the fulness of their bodily, mental, and 
spintual stature and more especially those who had not 
the opportunities of education in their early life. 

Its methods are : 

(1) To open and conduct classes for imparting In- 
struction in the three R's to those who are jlliterate; 

(2) to start and maintain mure advanced classes of 
insiriictiun to meet the need of those who are literate, 
but who have not had the opportuniticB for higher studies; 

(3) to discover and inaugurate suitable courses of 
vocationdl training of direct economic value to the 
poverty-stiicken masses, and more especially for the un- 
employed, and as a subsidary occupation for agricul- 
turalist’); 

(4) to devise and introduce general cultural courses 
on such themes as the National Heritage, Fine Arts, 
Health and Sanitation, Citizenship and Co-operatiun : 

(5) to supplement the regular courses enumerated 
above by stimulating periodical discussions, discourses, 
demonstrations, debates, dranias, concerts, competitions, 
melas or fairs, markets, tniiinanienis, crafts, (country 
dances, fancy shows and exhibitions of arts, cottage in- 
dustry and agricultural products; and the maintenance 
of read. Tig rooms, stationery and itinerant libraries, 
museums; and in ther kindred ways calculated to pro- 
mote the aims of fiic Society; 

(6) to piovide for all who seek instruction in the 
Society's insiitiitions sound nioial and religious in^^truc- 
tion in their respective faiths, to be imparted by the best 
qualified persons available for the pin pose; 

(7) to organize* adequate!) equipped gymnasiums, 
wrestling pits and i<'ayii)g fields for healthy physical 
exercise. 


It has deputed Miss Cryan who is a 
professor in Lady Hardinge Medical College, 
Delhi, to rc‘i)ort the work of the Association to 
this iiicctiiig. I am glad to welcome this 
measure, on the part of the Association, to 
establish contact ^\ith the All India Federation 
and discuss the siiliject with it. 

During the current year, some interest in 
the subject wa.s aroused by Dr. Frank Lauback. 
who introduced into the Philippines a new 
method of teaching reading to illiterate adults. 
He showed at several places which he visited 
during his tour round this eoiiniry how his 
method could he applied to the education of 
Indian illiterates, and assisted in forming local 
committees for preparing reading books for 
adults The Gujarat Committee has already 
prepared and published the first book and is 
now )>lanning to revise it for the second edition- 

It seems to me that time is now ripe for the 
consideration of the question of co-ordinating 
all these activities and bringing them within the 
purview and jurisdiction of one ("entral All- 
India organization. Their integration is neces- 
sary, if a united effort is to be made in the field 
of Adult Education 

In conclusion, I take this oiiportunity to 
acknowledge with thanks the active int(»rcst 
that Mr. Earnest Champness of the National 
Adult School Union of England has t[ikeii in 
our proceedings. I am glad also to note that 
the World Association for Adult Education has 
continued to evince the same symiiatlietic 
interest in our work as it did l)efon\ It 
published a .summary of our last yearns proceed- 
ings in ils Bulletin, Second Seiies, NinnlvT TX, 
and in its Occasional News Sliec't No. 12 for 
March, 1937.* 

* Report as Sfcretary to the Adult F.ducatio>Ti Section 
of the All India Education Conference. Calcutta, on 
December 28, 1937. 




THE PROGRESS OF RURAL RECONSTRUCTION 
WORK IN THE MYSORE STATE 

By G. RUDHAPPA, m.a. (Oxoii.), Rar-at-Law 


The problem of improving the mural, material 
and intellectual conditions of th(*. agriculturists 
living in rural areas in India and the uigcnt 
need of action in the matter, have engaged the 
earnest attention of cnliglitened and patriotic 

K itizens of India for over one quarter of a 
eiitury. The aiipointment of the Royal Com- 
mission on iigriculture and the report tliat has 
been published as a result of their labours 
served as an eye-opener to tenvn and city 
dwellers earning tlieir livelihood by trade and 
other occupations The re])ort. is an impressive 
and monumental document and will s(Tve as a 
valuable and authoritative reference book for 
a long tune, to come for all those who are really 
and sinecrely intcrest.ed in raising the average 
standard of life and culture of the citizens of 
Hhis country The conclusions of the Commis- 
sion and their earnest and far-reaching 
reconimendalions do honour to the members of 
the Commission. This remarkable report gave 
fiirtlier insfiiration and strength to those who 
w(rre thinking and working in the same field. 
Tli(‘n came the Round Table Conferences with a 
Auew to giving India a democratic form of 
Government with federation to give unity to the 

M country, and the need of educating the masses, 
Bo that they may know the great value oi 
franchise and exercise it intelligently as respon- 
sible citizens of the country, was acutely felt 
by some awakened citizens of India 

And now that democracy has actually 
Pawned upon India and bureaucracy is at an 
end and tlie State looks to the individual citizen 
for guidance in shaping the policy and destiny 
of this great country, the need of improving 
tlie standard of life and edueation of the average 
citizen has become all-important, and every 
popular govcrnmimt in India is earnestly trying 
to solve the rural problems to accelerate 
the progress of the country and create a 
favourable atmosphere and soil for the demo- 
cratic plant or idea to take root and thrive 
and grow, 

A^^lcn politicians in British India are just 
beginning to do something in the matter, and 
particularly when it has become a fashion on 
the part of leading politicians in India to regard 
the native states as untouchables for associa- 


tions for all-India purposes, it may not b(' 
inaiipropriatc to say a word or two on the great 
jirogress that has been aehievetl by a constitu- 
tional monarch in liis State with able and 
palriotic ministers at his service. 

PtThaps it may not he unpleasant to* 
1 (‘member that about two hundred years ago 
every lut of land in India was ruled by some 
(^hief, Prince, Raja, Maharaja, Sultan, Naw'ab 
or C.^hakravarti or Emperor and they were 
constantly at war w'itli one another. Some of 
these rulers were wise, good and (»o(l-fearing, 
and the Indisn literature abounds in the inspir- 
ing accounts of su(‘li rulers. The folklore, 
legends and puravas are full of their aei'ounts, 
The names of Dharmaraya, Rhuka Muni, Lord 
Buddha, Harischandra, Nala, Glmndragupta^ 
Asoka and Akbar readily occur to mv minci and 
most of them were not only kings hut w^ere also 
profound scholars and philo8oph(‘rs and saintly 
in their character, and their names arc still 
renioriibered and honoured in this country, so 
much so, that India knew only one form of 
Government, and that, wa^ Monarchy, and th(^ 
Indian still retains this traditional love and 
loyalty for his King, just as tlie Elnglish love 
their Kinii^ in spite of a di’inocratic form of 
Government. I also venture to say that some 
Indian States are very much ahead of British 
India m the prognjss they have made, and that 
IS because the States have full sovereign jiowers 
and the interests of the ruler and the ruled are 
identical. 

It is needless for me to mention that about 
three decades ago little interest w^as taken by 
a town or city dweller in the rustic or cultivator 
of land. It appeared quite natural tliat the 
cultivator of land was illiterate, ill-clad and ill- 
housed and lived in the midst of filth and 
insanitary conditions. The villages attracted 
the aUenlion of the public and Die governments 
only when rains failed and famines prevailed or 
floods occurred or epidemics broke out. And 
so in 1914, it occurred to H. H. the Maharaja 
of Mysore and his tlien prime-i aister who was 
no other than Sir M Visveswaiaiya, that some- 
thing should be seriously attempted to change 
this apathetic attitude on the part of Govern- 
ment officers and the public towards these un- 
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fortunate subjects of the State who form 90 per 
of the total population of the State, to 
imjirove the moriil, material and intellectual 
conditions of the agriculturists, and tlic* Village 
Improvement Scheme was introdueed by an 
administrative order. A didermined and dyna- 
mic campaign was launched to improve the 
sanitation, health and ha])pmess of the rural 
pojnilation Village iniproveiin'iil cominitteeo 
weie formed tliroughout tlie State for each 
village or a combination of villages with the 
h(‘ads of the villages as chairmen, to attend to 
sanitation and other immediate wants and 
rec]uirements of the village. The Government 
generously coninhuted on(‘-half of 1h(' cost of 
vorks of* puhlie utility such as draw-wGls for 
drinking j)m‘|)o.ses, village halls, chavadis, cattle 
jionnds and school-buildings, torming approach 
roads to villages, ami enTling gate-pillars and 
sign-])oard.s to indicate on tlie road-side the 
location of the villages The villfigers were also 
a^Ked to d(‘vole one day in a week for communal 
labour, vh , for removing prickly-pear, lantana 
and other rank vogitaiion and filling up 
insanitaiy pits with stagnant water, constrxict- 
ing dram-^ and eulvert'? and rep.'iiring seliool- 
Innldings, temides and cliavadis and planting 
avenu(‘ tn'os, etc. 

Verv satisfactory work was turiu'd out by 
tliC'M* village* imiiroveinent coiiniiittecs. Thou- 
sands and thousands of draw-wells were sunk 
to provide pure, fresh and sweet water (God’s 
■or nature’s wine), for drinking jairposcs and 
indes and miles of village roads were constructed 
by eoiniimnal laboui in addition to school- 
buildings, oriianu’iital gate-]nllars and name- 
boards, riilverts and drains The work of the 
village iinpruvement committees under the 
siifK'rvisioTi of the revenue officers continued to 
he salisfeeiory and 11. H the Maharaja of 
Mysore* and his prime-minister Sir Mirza Ismail 
thought that the time had arrived to give 
cacli A illagc a statutory basis and a constitution 
and die village jianchayats took the ])lacc of 
tin village improvement eomniittces under the 
Village Panchayat Act of 1920 

The Pfinclmyat Act has conferred full local 
self-government on tlie villages. The members 
•of tin* iiancliayats arc elected once in three years 
and many of them have elected their own 
eliairnicn. They have power to levy taxes and 
&l>end the income for necessary social services 
viz , sanitation, health and education and works 
of public utility. They have also power to levy 
optional taxes for increasing the amenities of 
life such as getting elcclric power ‘for lighting 
the str(*(*ts and also for industrial and agricul- 
tural puiposes. 


The village panchayats arc holding meetings 
fairly regularly, framing their annual budgets 
and attending to the ordinary social services 
and collecting taxes also although their collect- 
ing work cannot bo said to be satisfactory. 
iSpecial officers are being appointed for collection 
work whcrt'vcr it is not satisfactory and also 
subordinates of the engineering department 
for the execution of works of public utility 
to make use of the large balance at 
their disposal, including the annual govoriiment 
grants. 

For ilie purpose of giving the* public and* 
the world at laige an accurate im])r(*ssion of the 
work I hat these panchayats liave doia* and are 
doing in this State so far, T cannot do better | 
than quoting the concluding remarks of thc^ 
R(*v('nuo Commissioner of Mysore who the 
cliicf controlling authority in the matter in his 
annual report for 1935-36 : 

“If a liltlo over nine years •sinre the villape 
panchayats «irhenie was hroiif^ht into force. The number 
of villaf^e panchayats have steachlv in( reased from 7,996 
Village pancha\ats on 1st July, 1927 to 11,2S5 villaj^e 
panchayats inclusive f»f hamlets at the end of 19.35-36. 
The lota! income of these panchayats during this period 
was nt*arly Rs. 89,21.100 wlule the at^^re^ate expentli- 
lure inriirrcd hy them was Rs. 57,31,500 It may be 
interest int; to note that during this peniid nearly 4!'$: lakhs 
of rupees have been spent on conservancy and sanita- , 
tions, Rs 0,36^400 iniln®ive of povernminl and other 
contiibiitions on water supply and maintenance charges, 
and Rs 29,21,500 on improvement works. Much remains 
to be done . . . etc.” 

It would therefore appear according to 
this authentic document, that there are 11,255 
miniature parliaments working in rural areas 
with a democratic form of government. Thei 
report speaks of things only from 1927, and I^ 
Vi ant the public to take into consideration the 
work done* and the amount spent for village 
iinprovciiient from 1914 to 1927, to form a 
correct idea of wliat the State has done so far.* 
This account of the village improvement 
l)rogrcss will not be complete if particular 
ment.]nn is not made of other important 
activities of the village panchayats. 

The panchayats m addition to attending to 
social services arc also in charge of all local- 
village institutions. They are managing village 
forests and tanks and musafirkhanas. They 
are also enjoying additional postal facilities by 
employing runners on a small pay, wherever 'a 
lockcd-bag system has been introduced. Most 
of the village panchayats have opened reading 
rooms and libraries and are also subscribing for 
newspapers and magazines, and libraries and 
reading rooms are increasing from year to year 
in the rural areas. 
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Medicax. Relief 

The village panchayats have also shown 
that they arc not uimiindlul of aftording medical 
relief. Tlicy are distributing (luinine pills freely 
to the villagers wherever malaria prevails. A 
large number of village iianchayats is contri- 
buting Iheir quota towarcls the maintenance of 
Ayurvedic and Unani Vaidyashalas and District 
Board dispensaries. Some villages have also 
arranged for A\eekly visits of the local me<lical 
officers U) their villages and wliat is mor' 
interesting and gratifying is that the village 
' pancliayats are evincing great interest in mater- 
nity and child welfare iMaternity wards and 
maternity homes have been openi'd in villag(‘r 
I wnth the assistance of tlie 13istnct Boards and 
" the Mysore branch of the Indian Red Cross 
SocK'ly. A large numlier of them liave spiung 
uj) tlirougliout. the Stale. A few pliilanthroine 
gentleuien have also given liandHinK* donation^ 
for -the construction of maternity lionu‘S and 
dispens.aries in different parts of the State. 
Milk centres have also been started in dilfenmt 
places for the supply of jnire milk to the ehildn*!! 
of the iKJor. 150 village jianchayats hi'ld baby 
shows, and gave jinzes to parents whose children 
were found to be healthy 

Plannisd Village Extentsions 

Attention is also being paid by the village 
panchayats to the laying out of village exten- 
sions on a definite sanitary plan, and tileil roofs 
•are taking the place of tliatehed roofs. For 
some years past the electrification of villages 
has been going on, and a large number of 
I villages are using electric power for liglding tlie 
streets and houses and also for industrial and 
agricultural purposes. It w'ould also appear 
that many villages have taken kindly to the 
scout movement and that scouting has been 
> introduced into 40 villages in the Slate It may 
be a pleasant surprise to some that the village 
panchayats have be^'ii evincing a very great 
interest in the humanitarian activities of the 
Mysore Branch of the Indian Red Cross Society 
They are contributing a substantial sum of 
’ Rs. 5,000 and odd to the local branch whicli 
has made it possible for the society to further 
extend its humanitarian activities. 

I liavc so far endeavoured to give a general 
idea of the important activities of the village 
"panchayats. It only remains for me to say a 
few w'orda on w'hat the State has done and is 
doing to reduce illiteracy among the agricul- 
turists and improve their material and economic 
conditions. 


The Spread of Primary and 
Industrial Education 

The problem of educating the massjcs and 
giving them a political tiainmg has become 
more importaiil tlxaii the jiroblem of jiroviding 
biead for eating, sniee the advent ot the demo- 
cratie era in IncliiJ, by the inauguration of 
autonomous and ^elf-govermng States on a 
deiuocialic basis in Iiuha. Tln^> State is fully 
ali\e to this great need ol educating the masses 
and rapidly extending primary education in the 
State, so that literacy may spri'ad among the 
agricultural classes. The number of pnmaiy 
schools increasing trom year to yeai As 
most of the seliool hoard aiithoiitii's have 
e\j)iesM*d their inability to rajiidly incri'asc 
these institutions for want of funds, the (h»veiTi- 
ment have lieen encouraging voluntary (‘(Toils 
in ^laityig pnvali* scliools liy ronverting tlaaii 
into anlra mstitiitioii^ Iiy sanctioning sjMaaal 
grants for tin*' iiiirixise. Owing to tins addi- 
tional help and (‘.ncouragi ment, the riumher of 
imniarv schools for boys in tin* State* has risen 
trom 5,733 to 3,783 and the number of girl 
schools to r)0;> w’ithm a (‘oiirse of oue year. In 
additiim to this, attention is aWo being })aid ti> 
start adult schools on a large* scale* TImtc are 
at pic'senl 74 adult schools unelei State control. 
Some pri\ale individuals liavc i)p(‘ne*d adult 
scliools both for uu‘n and w'omeu This is a 
verv encouraging feature* Some hold night 
classes and (jthers afternoon classes There are 
also 497 indigenous village schools serving 
15,243 pupils. 

The (iovernment. arc maintaining 18 practi- 
cal mstruetioTi classes in agriculture and 4 
practical instruction classes in seTicultiu’e. In 
addition to this there are 80 practical instruction 
classes attached to middle schools and liigh 
schools to give a vocational turn to the educa- 
tion of hoys m these sediools and it is reported 
that all tlu‘sc are doing very useful work. 

Improvement of AoRiorLTURE and 

AgRICI LTITR \L PliOSPKRITY 

The traditional and conservative habits of 
the agriculturists and their fatalistic outlook 
and conteiiiment with thing.s as they are and 
liappe’n, is being gradually changed by the 
efforts of the agricultural department fe^r some 
years Tlie agriculturists arc now realizing the 
advantages of using scientific agricultural imple- 
ments and plouglis, better seeds and manures 
to increase the output of ^heir agricultural 
produce and its quantity; • -e result is that 
many village jianchayats are purchasing more 
improved implcmente for the use of the villagers 
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and are also maintaining agricultural depots in 
many rural areas, and what is more gratifying, 
tlicy have also realized the nct»d of improving 
their cattle which is one of the major factors of 
their agricultural wealth. They have come to 
realize that mother cow and father bull should 
be beautiful anti majestic in look to get more 
milk, and strong working amimils to draw their 
carts to the market with their produce, and 
jilough their lands. They are thert*fore listen- 
ing to scientific advice and are not objecting to 
inoculations when cattle diseases break out, to 
the castration of the inferior variety of bulls 
and are purchasing suiierior pt‘digree bulls on a 
large scale Most of the village pancliayats are 
purchasing such bulls for common use in the 
village at conc(‘ssional rates. Can it be a 
mattei of wonder, if with better implements, 
betier seeds, and lietter cattle, thfe agricultural 
prosperity of tlie country should inflffase ! 

Subsidiary Occupations and 
Home Industries 

Again in order to providei the agriculturists 
with some subsidiary occupations when there is 
little to do oil the land for many months, home 
industries arc being introduced on a large scale. 
It IS a well-known fact that th(' Government in 
Mysore has given the greatest encouragement to 
the honest work of sjunning, weaving anrl khadi 
work. Khadi cloth is used by all Government 
servants to whom cloth is to lie su])])lied 
annually by the Government. What this iiK^ans 
to llie j)oor, although it means no more than 
four annas a day, can be easily imagined 

Framed looms are also brought into use by 
demonstration work by tlie Department of 
Industries and Commerce. Soap-making for 
wliich ATysore is so famous is also taught to 
those villager*? so that they ^nay earn a few pies 
or annas more a dav Bce-hiving industry and 
poultry farming are also tauglit to the agricul- 
turists by the agricultural department and many 
otlier useful arts and crafts to spend their 
leisure hour profitably. 

These are some of the normal activities of 
the State in the welfare of the .agricultural 
population I may also say th.at tlie Govern- 
ment of Mysore are earnestly ti^dng to tackle 
the problem of agricultural indebtedness by 


means of debt conciliation boards on a voluntary 
basis with the help of co-operative societies and 
land mortgage banks, and the Government have 
also appointed marketing officers to help the 
agriculturists in selling their jlVoduce in the best 
markets without middlemen who consume nearly 
half the value of their jiroduce. 

Not contented with this and the progress 
made the Government have recently sanctioned 
tlie following schemes witli a view to achieving 
greater imnuidiate results : 

(1) The authorities of the National Council of 
Y. M. C. A. are in charge of the rural reconstruction 
centre at Doddaballapur for which a recurring giant 
Rs. 4,000 per annum has iheen banctiuned by Government 
for a period of .*> years in their order dated the 21st of 
September, 19.'i4. It would appear that eight members 
of select panchayatb in Doddaballapur taluk were givei4 
training at the centre during the official year 1935-36. ^ 

i2) The Government in their order dated the 9th 
May, 1936, have sanctumed a scheme of concentrated 
propaganda for rural welfare m 189 selected villages in 
the different districtb of the State in order to give a 
furthei push or impetus to the work of rural reconstruc- 
tion, and the half-yearly rt'pf^rt of the work done under 
this scheme ib very interesting and laises great hopes 
of rapid lesiilts. 

(3) In pursuance of Government order dated the 
1st of July, 1935, a rural health training centre was 
established at Closepet in co-operalion with the Rockfeller 
Foiindalioii to serve as a model unit of efficient ruial 
health service and as a training centre for the personnel 
of the Health Department, and the Cenlie began work 
in 135 villagrs. 

The Government also established a rural 
welfare centre' at CUosepet, on lOth July, 1937, 
to work side by side with hetiltli work. The 
work done by thest* special institutions is very 
interesting and worth rc'ading 

It will thus be seen that the Government cf 
II. H. the ^Maharaja of Mysore are paying 
very sjieeial attention to the work of rural{ 
reconstruction or regeneration of the people in 
accordance with progressive modern ideas. 

If in a sliort newspaper article, I have been 
able to bring out the salient features of the 
immense work done since 1914, which seems to« 
be of a pioneering nature from a comparative 
point of view, my labour of love will not be in 
vain, and by this work alone Mysore may 
perhaps vie with other modern progressive 
States apart from phenomenal developments in 
other directions which tlie politicians of British 
India have generously and unhesitatingly 
recognized and commended. 
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As the title of this essay might lead to misundor- 
fitandings, we want, in a lew ])roliniinary 
reniMi-ks, to make the aim of our study elear 
(■ommonly the word “illiteracy’’ is used in a 
somewhat narrow sense'; in official statistics, 
leports and public siieeclies, it indicates the 
inability oi a person ovei six years of age to 
read and to write The social data provided by 
statistics and reports are altogether of a too 
general kind; tlu' ecoiiomie and cultural back- 
ground are not sufficiently taken into considera- 
tion Illitc'racy being one social phenomenon 
■amongst many others, it should be studied in 
•foniu'ction willi its original and natural 
^surroundings, namely, the life of a social group 
Illiteracy considered from a social viewpoint, 
b(‘coines something quite different It no longer 
indicates the inability of a person to read or to 
write, but it provides us with the necessary data 
as to tlu' means of intellectual communica- 
tion between the adult members of a society, 
piiinitive or civilized It, furthermore, indicates 
the evolution of illiteracy fnmi the pre-literate 
stage of a primitive tribe to the highly developed 
ht.erate stage of an urban civilization. Tliese 
two stages of illiteracy should be earefully 
distinguished : wc may call the one, the illiteracy 
of tlie uneducated, which is to be found in all 
primitive and as yet undeveloped social groups, 
feiK'li as in India; and tlie other, the ilbtor.aey of 
the educated, which nowadays is to bo found in 
all “ civilized ” countries in the West as well as 
espeeially in Aincrica Both are in the proper 
sense of the term social phenomena, in older to 
interpret them, one has to go back to the social, 
oeonomic, and general cultural stnictiire of the 
social group in (juestion This essay therefore, 
aims at an interpretation of the dat.a provided 
by a study of illiteracy in tlie framework of a 
general sociological survey, and the question we 
want to solve here is, how those data can be 
used for further investigations 

Wc have found the clearest formula for the 
use of illiteracy statistics in a publication of 
the Ifnited States Bureau of Education, e 
formula that emphasizes all the social and 
cultural implications of the illiteracy problem; 
we quote it by way of introduction as it 
represents a viewpoint which we have taken up 
•ourselves throughout our whole study : 


■bharatf 

"Illiteracy Btatintics form one of the eeveral 
indices used in the science of demography to measure 
roughly the degrOe of a people's culture. They 
indicate to a considerable extent the effectiveness of 
its school system, the pride which the race in question 
takes in its language and literature, and its determina- 
tion to open to all its citizenry the medium of written 
communication. They reflect the national attitude 
towards the education of women, indigenous peoples, 
and minority groups ; the enforcement of compulsory 
educational laws ; and the general progress of educa- 
tional policies. They are of use to the administrator 
in formulating policies of government. They are in a 
definite sense an indication of country's financial 
and economic status. They are a valuable supplement 
to the^ more detailed and more frequently gathered 
statistics of education published annually or biennially 
by most countries." (James F. Abel and Norman 
J Bond : Illiteracy in the several countries of the 
world. United States, Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Education, Bull,, 1929, No. 4.) 

These remarks can, of course, be applied 
both to tlie illiteracy of the uneducated and the 
educated. The latter is a new form of illiteracy 
unknown to tlie prc-htcrate tribal stage of 
society; it is, m fact, to be found only in highly 
developed civilizations, and only after the war 
it has been recognized as a new form of social 
isolation in Western countries as well as in the 
United States. A chilfl before reaching school- 
age can he eallcd “illiterate” m the West as 
well as in India; after leaving school, children 
in India freciuently fall back into their fonner 
prinutivo state of illiteracy, because the oppor- 
tune y given to them to rearl and to write is very 
negligible indeed; from a sociological point of 
view lliat means that there is no aci-ual need for 
init'r-sucietal communication and that in .* 
inimitive stage of society jieople are very well 
contented with fin oral transmission of news as 
well as of “ literature ”. A child in one of the 
Western countries or in America has first of all 
to go Ihrnugli a most complicated and involved 
educational machine with its standardized 
eurnculum, and after leaving school, although 
it usually does not forget how to read and write, 
it does not find any serious connection between 
the actual life of society and the subjects taught 
at school ; its ability to read and to write is not 
used in inter-societal commi lication (except for 
writers, journalists, politicians, etc.), but, in the 
average case, for the acquisition of wealth; at 
the same time this ability makes the child or the 
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young adult undergo all sorts of influences 
eiiiunating Iroin all tliose social i)lienomena with 
vvliicli a normal adult in Western civilization 
comes in daily contact, such as all reading and 
wilting inatLer, geiK’ral cultural interests, social 
and religious activities, and the way of getting 
a living. A normal adult in that type of society 
will accept indiscriinmately those iniluenees 
from outside lie will no longer find any 
rc'lation between them and his former scliool life, 
and' this experience which every normal adult 
has to undergo nowadays will bring about a new 
kind of “ illilera(‘y on(‘ which is more complex 
than the mcTc inability lo read and write, but 
whicli IS altogether more darigerons; for, after 
opening the chdd’s mind in an elaborate educa- 
tional th(' social grou]) is incapabh* of 

[)nnidmg the right kinil of intclleetual materia^ 
for the cliiUrs further development; and material 
of the w’l’ong and iiidisciimmate kind inevitably 
leads lo a “ hight'r form of illiteracy, winch 
may be called the illiteracy oi the educated Tt 
Is, as w<‘ have said before, a ikwv form (^f jiassive 
isolation in a civilized and industrialized society. 
We shall preM*ntly give instances of this kind of 
intellectual isolation. It needs, how^ever, hardly 
nieiilioning that there are no statistics available 
for this form of illiteracy; only sociological 
surveys on a much broacU'r basis can help us; 
wdumever tliev have been used here, they will be 
mentxnied in the course of this (‘ssay 

It should be clear by now that the ultimate 
aim of this essnv is to present the evolution from 
the illiteracy of the uneducated to (he illiteracy 
of the educated as seen from the standpoint of 
a sociologist As both are to be found side by 
side in the present state of civilization, and the 
Ra«t fw'ith the exception of Japan) on the one 
liand. and America on the other, represent the 
two alternativ, - in a most illuminating manner, 
and as the two are separated by several centuries 
of ** progress in tlio AVest, tliis study is of 
actual as well as of historical interest. Statis- 
tics and meaningless numbers will be avoided as 
far as possible; no “scientific*' investigation 
has been attempted here; from the few sugges- 
tions found in the following paragraphs, the 
reader will have to draw his own conrlusinns. 

Tt has been said that illiteracy both 
“ primitive ” and “ evolved “ is a form of isola- 
tiem. Our first aim therefore will be to consider 
the “ primitive ” isolation of an adult illiterate 
together wdth its soeial implications. Written 
symbols are unintelligible to him. therefore he 
mu.sf limit his social intercourse to his immediate 
social group and many stimuli will .pass un- 
noticed. Contemporary civilization depends to 
a large extent on written symbols; there^-.re the 


illiterate adult will be handicapped in hia 
reactions to stimuli; and, furthermore, only ft 
limited number ol stimuli, namely, those 
mdeiH‘iident of written symbols, will be conveyed 
to him. Those few remarks indicate that primi- 
tive illitmiey, abovi‘ all, liolongs to those 
phenomena of human existence which by common 
consent are called “ societal In an American 
study on illiteracy we linve found the relation- 
ship established between illiteracy as a^socrietal 
phenomenon and other elements of social life 
such as race, nationality, scliool system, birth 
rate*, infant mortality, i*arly age of marriage, 
size of family, mobility, suicide, and urbaniza- 
tion (Sanford Winston ■ Illiteracy in the 
Ihiitcd States, Chape] Hill, 1930). Although 
there these ehauents were quantitatively deter- 
mined, wc sliall he contented here with the 
conclusions drawn from the very complex 
material And if we keo]) in mind that all the 
conclusions are intimately connected witli th^ 
sociological fart of individual isolation a great 
deal of wliat w’(' shall have to say on the 
illiteracy of the ediieatod will become clear. 

In order to show the relationship between 
“ primitive ” illiteracy, economic status, and 
educational facilities, two examides will be given 
here both taken from Mr. Winston's book One 
is at present of very great. iin])ortance in most 
civilized countries, a problem wdth whicli all the 
various forms of government have to struggle, 
and which is, for obvious reasons, unknown in 
the “uncivilized" East: the steady fall of the 
birth-rate. Here Sanford Winston comes to the 
following illuminating eonelusion ■ 

“To Bum up briefly, one may say, then, that not 
only were low birth-rates foiinil lo be related to higher 
economic stains, and lo a high percentage of urbanizaiion^ 
but also to low illiteracy lates. Moreover, bjnee urbaniza> 
tion and economic status were thoughl to be factorH that 
disturbed the truer relationship ol hirlh-rale and illiter- 
ac\, these two affecting factors were matliematically con- 
trolle,! When this was done, a significant relationships 
between illiteracy and birth-rate was Btill found to exist. 
It would appear then, that illiteiate women tend to bear 
more children. To what degree this is due to lack of 
knowledge of birth-control in its various forms, lo what 
degree it is due to lack of olhei sources of interest, 
a separate study in itself . . If this relationship ia 
tnie then, with the gradual decrease of illiteracy and 
conversely, with the gradual increase in the educational' 
Hiatus of women, it would appear that wc have here an 
important factor in explaining the decreasing birth-rate 
in the United States.” (op. rif., p. 92.) 

This conclusion refers to a social pheno- 
menon of a rather collective kind. For our own 
study it indieates that there is an increase in 
birth-rate to be found in a social group where 
the illiteracy of the uneducated prevails and 
that the reverse is true for a “ civilized " country 
with preponderate illiteracy of the edueate<di. 
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Anotlicr phoiioincnon \^llloll concrrns the indivi- 
dual nit her tliau a eollcctive budy is mentioned 
in Mr. \Ainsion’tii book the relationship of 
finKiide-nitcs, economic status, educational facili- 
ties, anil illiteracy; althoujili Ibis problem is 
still of minor imjiortance even in the West., it 
draws, linwt'ver, our atteniion to ihe fact that 
illiteracy as such, individual i.solation, and lack 
of mter-societal ooiumunication, d«)cs not iktcs- 
sarily lead to mental deficiency. Indeed, we 
lead there that 

Tlio jllilPiaic* d- pniiiparnl with persons of luf^her 
ociiiralional status, do not (oininit siiinde to an impoitant 
deRUM*. When llw* w tir»“*sM>n e(fiialioris are iilili/ed, the 
siiieide late may he pn‘(li''(«'(| as risiiijr as ediirational 
Stahls nsrs. To what dejiiee this is due lo the increased 
coiiipl(‘\ilv of siimiili which coniroiit tho peison of higher 
efiiiealional status i-, an iiiiporiunt study in itself.'* (op. 
<it., p l.'il ) 

The>u two ins1anee.*s may appear ambi^^uous 
Jl .<ecni^, in laet, as thouti,li ‘'primitive” 
ilhteiacy wt'ie a kind of rviour a la luiture, 
a simple and hannU‘ss lonn ol ignorance, or a 
refined Itons.-eauisin Thai tins is not the case, 
could bi* easily pioved by tlic lad of econoime 
(‘\plojttit ion ot the illileuitt* by the educated. 
On llie other band, however, soeiety itself, or 
at least a lur^e mimtiei of its adult and educated 
iiKMiibers, eonsiders illitenicy as somelliinj; 
iillerly de^insable, a dis(*ase in the cultural life 
ol a nation. How can llies(‘ tw’o points of vnwv 
hv re<‘one]lc‘(r^ Why does society at present 
attack illiteracy, although it seems fairly clear 
that illiteracy as such and especially considered 
from a socitil vie.w point is quite liarmless to 
soeiety and even to a ceil am extent “ profitable ” f 
Is it (uirr humanitarianisiii and pliilantliropy ' 
What social motives lie beliind the word 
pro^'i'ss ” which w'ants to utilize literacy m 
th<‘ service of a social groiiii? \\hy should the 
mind of the millions and millions of illiterates 
b(* opened to new stimuli, and if so, who w'lll Iro 
rcs]H)nsible fen* those* stimuli, who will set up 
standards for the rij^ht choice of stimuli? 

The* answer lo this meist important (jue'siiem 
is to be fenind in die histe)r>" eif literacy itself 
The eullural stage of social grenqis m Europe, 
which by cinnw^n cemsent is called "literate,” 
has been reaofeed th<‘re only in tlie course of the 
last huudjCfKT years or so Literacy w^as consi- 
dered (hrougliout the European Antiqmty, Mieldle 
A«;es, and to a certain extent the moelern times 
as" well, a socia.l " ]uxur>%” a privilege of the 
leisured class; all those wdio did not earn tlieir 
living by manual work and who w^ere by their 
social status, caste, nr intelligence above the 
crow^d wTre entitled to a free remuneration for 
their services rendered to the cultural life of a 
social group; to this minority belonged the 


clergy, teachers, writers, philosophers. So, for 
instance, in the great cultural centres of anti- 
quity, Athens and Alexandria, a high percentage 
of illiteracy prevailed, and in the rural areas 
the mechanism ol oral tninMiiission w^as still in 
force. The cultural characteristics of the pre- 
literate tribal stage arc to be found all oy* r 
Europe right through the* Middh* Ages The 
ii])])an‘nl. ellorts of Cliarlemagne in 789 to extend 
literacy to the* masses only signify unsuccessful 
attempts to exlernnnate illitcracv among the 
clerg>\ A sirong movemeni against illiteracy 
is to be found in 19th century Europe, espeeiallv 
m all tliosc* countries willi a powTrful and 
cnlightenc‘d monare.h In this particular instance, 
ab.st ract or philosophical mi erpret alums are 
v<*ry misleading : this movement w\as not. due to 
.some kind of progressive " rnliglitenment ” or 
to Immamtarian ideas, but it was an integral 
part of the larger tcclmif|ue of nationalist, 
revival In the case of the Hajisburg, the 

Russian (V.ar, tlu* (!cnnan Kaiser, in Turkey 
and in Japan, tlii.s nationalist, revival is more 
than obvious : the citizens became Ibe wdlling 
tool of some ruling cast<‘ and on the otluT hand 
the range of mob behaviour was greatly wideni'd 
bv umveisal literacv Japan’s »Mt tempt to 
exlernnnate illiteracy in lior nwui motiierland is 
nJo^t illuminating m connection wuth her 
nationalist revival in tlu* last 50 years. The 
ver>’ low’ illitorncy rate m Japan 10 88 per centl 
does not indicate anything so far as Japan’s 
general cultural level )< roncorncfl; for, tlie 
census figures for Ja|)anese living abroad arc 
mucli lngh(*r indeed, those in Canada are 20 4 
per eemt illiterate those in S A 11 per cent. 
(For more details see James F Abel and 
Norman J Bond : op nV.). Even if wt neglect 
the relationship of nationalist revival and 
illiteracy, another more important factor must 
1)0 takem into consideration The. notable exten- 
sion of literacy in tlu* last two centuries, 
especially amongst the middle classes, W’as due 
no doubt to the industrial and capitalist revolu- 
iiori, the development of foreign trade, and the 
uw’aieness t.liat good and rontmual information 
gives a good and continual economic rew^ard. 
Literacy thus became a means for tlie acquisi- 
tion of wealth. As for the "reading habit" 
among the middle classes in the laic 18th and 
early 19th century, the popularity of Goethe in 
Germany, Byron in England, and Chateaubriand 
in France, it seems to be from this point of view 
at least altogether a. negligible factor. The 
extensive sales of new’' life '^.turo at that period 
(especially bctw’crn 18(X> and 1830) do not 
necessarily indicate a higher level of culture; 
they rather represent new and more powerful 
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methods of cultural ” advertisements through 
the econoiijic and social position of the printing 
press in modern society. It is at that time that 
literature and science began to be popularized 
to a great extent; whether this popularization oi 
literacy was something good or whether it- wji'^ 
harmful to the social groui) at large, wt shall 
ha\e to coiisidcT later on m connection ivitli tin* 
“illiteracy of the educated”. Enlightened 
monarchies and the desire for economic power 
of the individual were the two forces that literally 
“ pushed ” the masses towards literacy. A third 
factor should be mentioned. Governments in 
the early jiart of tht* last century were troublerl 
by mob tiirbul(‘nee, strikes and terrorism; 
from 1816 otuvards select committees of the 
House of C\^mmoiLs revealed a “ shocking 
degree ” of illiteracy among the lowTr classes in 
England; they w'crc, in fact, forced to promote 
education so as to teach the working class “to 
govern and repress their passions And it is 
perhaps interesting to know sometliing more 
about the teachers engaged in teaching the 
working classes ho>v to read «and w’rite, and who 
opimed their minds to new and powerful stimuli; 
so we read in a pamphlet published in 1856 : 

“In niy John's (Uii«;sel) speech on this pan of the 
question, there is a very ^larlllng statement made on the 
authority «)f Sir John Pakinglon — * that 700 teachers did 
not si^n their own names hut merely affixed their marks’ — 
thereby intimating' tlieir inability to write ihcir names.” 
(The education of the Ala^^ses, Can it be accomplisheil? 
A question adilressed to the Lords and Comn-ous of the 
Biitish Parliament, London, 1856, p.seud.) 

All the three factors which insist on the 
importance of literacy, either as means for 
nationalist propaganda, or as a means for 
acijuisition of wealth, or lastly as a means for 
the supprc's^ion of mob turbulence, do not 
consider literacy as an aim in itself Only in 
the last 50 yeai> we find this tendency repre- 
sented in humanitarian or philanthropic move- 
ments of a more or les-? inteniational kind. The 
key-won I for all these movements is “Mass 
education on a d(‘niocratic basis”; and here w'c 
are back to our first problem . what is the real 
reason of the educated members of a social group 
to op6m the minds of the illiterat/e to new and 
powerful social stimuli? The three factors 
wliich have been at work until now do not giv*. 
a satisfactory answer. The humanitarian and 
tlie philanthropist, however, are quite different 
in their mental outlook. Here universal literacy 
becomes an aim in itself, and, according to them, 
it sliould ])e attained for unselfish and purely 
“ ideal ” reasons It seems hardlv necessaiy to 
go on quoting some of those vague and 
ambiguous statements which we read daily in 


Indian new’spapers. In the Proceedings of the 
first biennial conferonet* of the World Federa- 
tion of JOclueation Associations held at Edinburgh 
in 1925 {World Education, edited by G. C 
Pringle, vol. II, p 639) the following disconcert- 
ing lemark is to be found : 

“ f have* bt‘t‘Ji told that educating illiterates is jusl 
like Jetting them into an unlocked garden, but 1 said, 
to me it Wd-s more like upi'ning prison doors and letting 
them out of the diiiigetm.” 

This attitude towards literacy did not 
imdtMgo many cluinges duiing the last decade; 
illiteracy is still commonly considered to be 
“ Ignorance ” and literacy “ knowdedge ” and 
light and wdiar not : 

. - the transition from illiteracy to literacy in lie 

case of any person is niii so rnuLh u transition fiom one 
leyel of ignorance to another, as it is a transition from 
one world to an altogether different world, from a world 
of superstition and acquiescence to a world of light and 
independent judgment . . (In a recent number of 

Tribeni, quoted in : A Scheme of Adult Literary for 
Allahabad Muiiinpality, by Babu Sangam Lala Agarwalla 
1937.) 

rre(|uently also the lack of ideals among 
the illiterates is emphasized. Illiterates are all 
those 

“ who have not the ideals that open the way into this 
ediiration which is ihc' interpretation of Life, the inter- 
pretation of life in tcniis of nature, the truth of man 
as a social individual, and the interpretation of Life in 
terms oi Beauty.” {World Education^ op. cit., vol. II, 

p. 661). 

And w'hen the same speaker is asked whether 
precisely the illiterates in Germany or France- 
plunged almost the whole ol Europe and 
50 pel cent of America into the War, she finds 
a most illumiiititiiig aiiSNver, an answ'cr, in fact, 
\y\uvh strongly supi)orts our owm argumt^nt : 

“ They were spiiitual illiterates, because they did nut 
know ihrir fellowb.” (p. 664 ) 

1 1 IS indeed a pity thtit this statement- 
passed more or less unnoticed For its deeper 
iiiiplications arc that education as it exists at 
present i& far from being “ an inierprctation of 
life in lerjiis of truth, nature, and beauty,” and 
that the transition from illiteracy to literacy is 
in reality “ a transition from one level of 
ignorance 1o another,” or in our own terminology 
it is a transition from the illiteracy of the 
uneducated to the illiteracy of the educated. 

It is a common and regrettable mistake 
among modern and “ progressive ” educationalists 
to neglect the economic background of educa- 
tion; many of them do not as vet realize that 
there an inliinatc relationship between the 
desire to provide education for all and the 
economic abilities of the social group. This 
economic ability stands frequently in an over- 
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wliclniinp; contrast, to the purely “ ideal " desire 
for education Thus, even Governments of 
(h'Pioeralie countries are not in the least 
ashamed to draw the attention of it* adult and 
edueated members to this fact The United 
States Bureau oi Education in a pulilination 
entitled Thf Drrjxmitg C'riitiK in Education, 
Rives us the followinR interesting educational 
data for tlie year 1933 : 

100,000 moil' rliildien arv this year denied all etluca- 
tioiKil oppiirliinilic^ l)et“nii‘5e of elosinp schools, (csyiCLjallv 
in the riiial areas), school terms will put at least a 
million other children on leaining rations close to the 
level of mental starvation; one of every two cities has 
lieen eonipelled to <lrop some important school (especially 
all the classes on art, phvsiral exercise, civics, livpiene, 
etc.) ; one of every ihiee teachers must work this year 
for less than the “ hlanked code ” minimum for unskilled 
labour; 200,000 eerufirnted leacheis are unemployed; 
259 school djstiicts jn 29 stales have hecn eompelletl to 
default on hounds (Leaflet, No. 44, 1933). 

Wc Hunk llia(. tiicst* disconcc’rlin^ ivuiarks 
arc sufficient proof for tlic link winch appan'iit- 
ly ('xists between the ('conoimc ability of a 
social ^roii]) and the education provided for its 
inenibers, but llu'n* is f‘ven a deeper link bc- 
h\een the two, one wincli again strengthens our 
argument : economists at present realize that 
nniso-ediication automatically raise? the econo- 
mic idiilities of a country; and in the same yeai 
1933 a high American official pronounced the 
following statement, whicli, after all, no longer 
surprises us : 

“ r wonder if il is’nt a fair statement that while we 
have indulged ourselves liheially in educalion, we have 
not done this so much for (he sake of education itself 
or to add to the ciiltiiie and graciousness of life, but 
because of the general belief that hy educating ourselves 
and mir children We have been making it possilile lo 
win in the race for acquisition of wealth.” (Harold L. 
Ickes Secretary of the Interior, addressing the National 
Eduention Associalion at Chicago, July 6, 33; of. Nfw 
York Times. July 7, 1933.) 

The above Leaflet and this address form a 
perfect vicious circle, out of w'hieh there seems 
to bo no liopcful escape possible As mere 
literacy docs no longer sati'^fy the adult member 
of a social group, as on the other liand, when- 
ever there is an economic crisis, tlie educational 
ser\dc('« are eurtaih‘d m the poorer states rather 
than in the richer ones, and as, lastly, education 
for the rich as well as for tlie poor becomes 
simply a means for the acquisition of wealth or 
for an assured socitd ]>osition, one has a cjuile 
natural right to ask where all this education and 
literacy ultimately leads to, and whether there 
is a genuine and sincere response to be found 
among the “masses'", especially among the 
middle classes of a civilized country, such as 
America. A sociological survey of very great 
importance and interest has helped us here to 


collect the necessary material. (Robert S. Lynd 
and Helen IMorndl Lynd : M^ddletoiniy A Study 
in American Cidfure. 1929). We have found in 
this survey a satisfactoiy answer to our two 
questions Of wluit kind is the response of the 
masses to literacy provided by m(‘chanizcd and 
standnidized nniss-ediiration : 

“ Ph H ints iiisi^^l ujioii m(»re aiul inou* iMhication as 
pan of thnr children's hirth-iight ; eilitors and lecturers 
point to (‘dural inn as a sol ij I toil fot every kind of social 

ill . . . LjlfMacy, VOS, the\ want their children lo be 

able lo ‘load the ncwsjmpers, wnlr a Idler, and perform 
the ordiriaiv operations of arilliindic,’ hut, beyond that, 
mam of tliein are little inteiesled in what the srliools 
teach” (p. 218.) 

And in Hie stime chapter of the book we 
find tlu‘ answer to our first (luestion, where does 
th(‘ ()ver-emphasi> on ediieution and literacy lead 
to? 

“ Tile cjt> boasts of the fact that only 2.5% of its 

popiiluijon ton years of age or older cannot read and 

write, and meanwhile the massed weight of advertising 
and piofessional publicity are creating . . . new forms 
of social illiteracy, and the invention of the motion 
picture is niliodueing the city's population, young and 
old, week aflei week, into types of vivid experience, 
winch they come to take for granted as paits of their 
lives, vet have no tiuining to handle ...” (p. 222.) 

By “ social illiteracy " is obviously meant 
the new illiLeracy of the educated. The htimuli 
to which an adult nicrnber of Hie social group 
has to rcs])ond, are in no connection whatsoever 
t(^ tlie stimuli of his actual or former school life. 
Tlie eductitional process the aim of which it was 
to make Hkj transition from the primitive 
illiteracy of a new-boi’n chihl to the literacy of 
an ad lift as easy and smooth as possible has 
evidentlv ttiiled to fulfill its purpose. Instead 
of using the abstract knowledge of languages 
(see Hie iirepondorance of Latin in American 
schools), of civics, of philosophy, of science, the 
adults mind, after leaving school, is in his 
“ business ” hours solely occupied witli the meunb 
of acciiiiring wealth, and in his leisure hours 
either with reading newspapers (written symI'oN' 
that convey to him nows from his own soeia. 
group as w(‘ll as from other social cntiti(‘S — 
“ nearly two-third of the morning paper boiiglit 
bv the great bulk of Middletown famihc'« is 
composed of advertisings ”) or with listening 
in to the wireless (a mechanized and centralized 
transmission of news and of cultural goods to 
the members of the social group) or witli going 
to cinema (a combination of ond and ocular 
transmission of experiences mostly unknown to 
the average adult of the average community, a 
heightening of the artifi< 'dly imaginary life 
divorced from the actual ev.ierience of the group- 
it^«*elf). The reading of a newspaper, the listen- 
ing in to the wireless, the visit to a picture- 
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house, ;ire purely individual actions; at the time 
wh(‘n those notions are actually pertonu(‘d the 
individual is completely isolated from his social 
group, although the same news and (ixpenences 
are conveyed to all the members of the same 
community, tliere is no socudal mteicour>e 
between the members of that group; it is an 
interesting fact to know that no other ])rof(*ssion 
IS more neglected in the common social life of 
Middletown’s adult citizens tlian iliat of the 
teacher; both educationalists and teachers are 
“ in t('rms of the concerns and activities that 
pre-occuiiy tlie keenest of the citv’s lenders” 
(p. 2091 non-cntitics. If there is any social ” 
activity at all m this lughly-civilizcd group, it 
tak(‘s ])lace in the interest or the name of some 
political, mas line, or religious association; it 
serves on tlie one h<Mnd the monetary or “ social 
ambitions of the individual mcmlicr of the 
society, or on the other hand it helps to pass 
one’s time in an agreeable and quite ])leaRfint 
manner Rut. the individual isolalmn of the 
adult memlier of the groiij) ptTsists all through 
his business and leisure liours (hie may say, 
in fact, without, much (exaggeration that the 
individual isolation today is of a mucli more 
dangerous kind than m the pre-literate tribal 
stage of civilization; today the individual 
charact ensiles of oral transmission of nows and 
cultural goods are no longer to be found eith(*r 
in the newsyiaix'r, or in the wdreless ymigramme, 
or in the cinema; the meclianization and 
fltfindardization of societal intercourse robs th(' 
individual of his genuine capacity to mix freely 
and “innocently” wdtli other iiiember'« of the 
social group His capacity to read and to write 
rather pnwents him from doing so : it only 
provides him with a powerful weapon against all 
those nienihers of society who arc weaker and 
tluTcfore iinab^'' to resist his attacks The 
coniTn(m]dace that “ knowledge is powder ” 
cherished by all those who fight against 
primitive illiteracy becomes utterly absurd and 
essentially destructive in modern civilized 
soci(dy. For, if “ pow’cr ” means “ wealth ” — 
and tiuit is the case in all “ advanced ” sochdies 
- -I lien this commonplace should bo abfdished 
nltoercdher It leads, as we have tried to yirove, 
to a new' fonn of individual isolation harmful to 


men, to an illiteracy of the educated, the dull- 
ness and intellectual misery of wdiicli seems 
soincd lines to be much more appalling than the 
dullness and intellectual misery of an uneducated 
illihTate. And docs “knowledge” in more 
advanced societies really nu‘an iiower? Are not 
lh()s(‘ social groups, that dehberalely went back 
to the pre-literate tribal stage* of society, proud 
of their Ignorance? Do tliey not cultivate 
primitive illiteracy as a means to attack and to 
fight, against the neari'st. social community by 
iiK'ans of new scientific discoveries? “ Know'- 
l(*dge ’* in sucli countries is only for the veiy 
f(*\v; the groat bulk of the. ])(*opl(' for whom 
compulsory f*ducation and “ mass (‘diication on 
a democratic basis” was introduced, should be 
kept in Ignorance And the paradi^x becomes 
true, namely, that “ ignorance is power ”, the 
ignorance of the ('diicated in particular, or m 
our tcrmin^log^^ the illiteracy of the educated 
C'^lear formulas for the* relation.shi]) of ignorance 
and ixnver are to be found in the writings of the 
greatest statesmen of today as wm' 11 as in 
newspapers : 

“Tl IS not iiPtrssarv to fill ilir sliidonth* brain with 
anrifni and modern l^•a^nln^r. LearniriK tan only he a 
speeial Swedish drill nrees^arv for the iruininj^ of the 
hrjin, and the qiiicke'i it is forpilten in its useless and 
superficial details ihe more useful it will be’* (Musso- 
lini, in a Speech in vol. V, of his Srntti e J>isrorsi.) 

In the Easl. we find tlie same thought 
expressed in a cruder and more sinc(*re w\ay : 

Wc must rid lh(‘ schools of the spiiil of free in- 
qiiirv; . our schools are educalinp a rising genera- 
tion which in the next wai will form part of ihc army 
and niiisi he closely connected with il.” (In Nikhou, 
a Japanese rewspaper ) 

Tlic next g(‘neration all over the world is 
cheerfully marching tow’ards ignorance. The 
“prison doors” of illiteracy have been opened; 
now tlie “ blessings ” of literacy descend upon 
the masses The individual m his new social 
isolation encounters and has In deal with yet 
unkno^^^l powerful stimuli Literacy is a burden 
upon him No genuine response to social 
stimuli can be expected from him He becomes 
suspicious, sceptical, and intollcctiiallv impoient. 
In his behaviour he is jiroud, pretentious, and 
self-satisfied In his mentality he is advanced, 
civilized, and essentially progressive. 
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The rjglit of wonii'n to llic frrc olinicr of iin 
occujmtjon if it stretches to tlic extent of exchnl- 
ing nu)th(‘rliood (froiii cl)oice) present'^ 

features winch are (piiti* unifiue and as such 
cannot he trented hy tlic leaders of a slat^* 
(whether men or women) on the ^ame footing 
as th(‘ rigid of the fre(‘ choice* of occupation ol 
males for the simple reason Unit hero a certain 
eontingeney may arise (p (j , if all the women 
or a substantial mnjorily of them or all tin* 
educated women in a society refu-^e to take up 
tlie responsihililies of inotlicrhood preferring 
prol('‘->jonal careers) wh(*n the Slate may in tla* 
inter(’st< of its v(Ty existence have to inter feie 
with the freedom of choice of occupation of 
W’onicn. 1 have onlv mentioned tlu* n tiisal of 
respon*^ihihtie *5 of motherhood (by women) as 
tlie onlv contingencv in vvhicli the State inav 
have to intc'rfiTe with and modiiy this right of 
women and have inii’Titionally excluded their 
choice of refusing wifehood from such a conMn- 
gency heeaust* I think wt ought not to yoke 
unw'illing women to matrimonv if thev consid“r 
tlie status of a wifi* as derogatory and (as I 
hojK* to show in a separate paper “The future 
of the institution of marriage ”) wt can do s.) 
without ineurring any loss to our racial fidore 
Untrammelled by tin* n’sponsibilitit’s of oflicc 
or state-duties I wmuld personally (on ground^ 
of perfect political justice) like to go to the 
length of ev(‘n granting w'omen the right t() c’vad'' 
motlu'rhood if they find solace and realize the 
utility of womanly existence m scv’ntifie an^l 
professional careers, because I wTuld consider 
the imposition of motherhood on a wTinim un- 
willing to shoulder its burdens with eagerness 
and love as wasting a precious favour bv thnist- 
ing it upon one unworthy of being enthroned on 
the sanctuary of motherhood. Not till she feels 
the utter hitility of her existence wuthou* 
motherhood has 'a woman earned the title to 
motherhood and when she feels that certainlv 
then she wdll not accuse men of tliriistm|T^ <hi« 
evil upon her. On the contrary she will be 
thankful to man for enabling her to realize her 
highest spiritual self through motherhood Such 
mothers alone are assets of a race. Unwilling 
mothers are national liabilities. They will not 


build up .sweet hoine^; tlu‘y would create 
ol /noxious bedlam*^. 

It will be evident from tlie issues raised and 
points di^eu'-sed in tiu* fori'going jiMge.s that 
Ihf'ie exist an ini'fjuahty of ability and dis- 
siindaiily of tiistc* (betwa-en tiie twM) sexes) 
hiought about jinneipally hy their dissimilar 
sex-funetion |)laeing tlu femak' sex in a 
])'‘imam'ntly di.sadvantageous position so far as 
leputatam-earning aivl eareer-building (through 
the exertion of the liodv and mind) are 
coneerned Th(‘se dissimilarities of sex-funetions 
t which puts an urH‘(|nal burden on the female 
s(x) are however not ot man’s making and if 
anvhody has any giievance, complaint must be 
lodged not aga nsl man but against the Maker, 
for he i.^ not respon>il)l(* for it. On the contrary, 
aniiiUt all \n< follies, blunders, excitements, 
iiritations, and failings man has tried to the 
I 0*^1 of Ills al)i lilies to make up for the eompnra- 
t'velv more favomahle jmsition m w'hich Nature 
1 appens to put him bv allotting him lighter 
o’ liLratioTis 111 the process of the propagation of 
the race, hy w\lliTVily taking u]) on his slioulders 
liardiei Jind more flifTieult jobs 

Tl)eM‘ dissimilarities have given rise to 
diffcKiit standards ol morality, education, 
conduct rnrl behaviour for the tw’o different 
sexes in soeietv. To a certain extent these 
diflerenees are inevitable and even where it may 
he found that a different standard is unnecessary 
it IS not ahvays men who liave been responsible 
for perpetuating the differences History will 
.sliow that more often than not it is women who 
are pers’stent in demanding a different standard 
of eondiiet. and behaviour for males and females 
sometimes even from childhood. Which mother 
will not take care to see that a just adolescent 
daughter (wdio docs not yet know the facts 
about the sex-life and is yet old enough to be 
nirimis about it) does not mix freely with her 
rnuallv youthful boy-companions — as freely as 
c)»e allows a son of that age to move about 
because 

“thp hoy cannot be so abunca ^bat the consequence » 
hfp-long shame and impairmeii: of career and destiny.*” 

(1) Sumner and Keller : Science 0 / Society, p. 117. 
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And ovon if in future it be pospible for ii really 
enlightened state to remove the obloquy on 
illegitimacy and unmarried molherliood with 
which these are at present sti^atised by 
society no government how(‘Vcr enlightened can 
repair the loss that she suffers in health and 
attractiveness by having had to go tlirough the 
ordeals of a forced motherhood at a tender age. 
This, u(‘ will ^ay, is iird fair, but it is neither 
fair tlial wmiK'n alone should suffer the pangs 
of childbirth.^ 

For this injustice and unfairness the Maker 
alone is responsible and I see no possibility o** 
removing this injustice unless lie finds it conve- 
nient to repeal the first section and clause of 
His First Act of Creation. Speaking scientific- 
ally in other words 

“ the only way lo make the sexes equal would be to gel 
bark along the course of evolution and interfere at the 
point wheie bi-sexiiality first appeared.*’" 

Unable or unwilling to accept these 
unalterable facts the leaders of women’s 
emancipation in our country (and m other 
countries as well) found it convenient to hurl 
the whole blame on the slioulder of man liy 
concocting, what I like to rail th(‘ myth of 
systematic, male tyranny, ”-1 wliieli under tiie 
spell of a false sense oi courtesy or chivalry has 
come so dangerously near getting establislie<l as 
a iaet by receiving iiMlir(*et encouragement 
inst(*ad of refutation from men that whtqi v(‘ry 
n'cently women demanded seats m ilie Fvecutive 
(Working) ("ommilti’e of the Indian National 
Comiress i‘veu I he mo.st outspoken and eourage- 
ou*- ()1 Uoiigii'ss Presidnits aj)i)eared apologotu* 
and wa-. imalde to t(‘ll lljem jdainly (a (piality 
witli which his male friends an' but ton faniiliar'l 
tliat they cannot liojic lo secure any seat in the 
Conerc'^s UahiTiet unh's^ produce women 

of tlie cabinet ailibre 

Tliey liave bullied u to such an extent to 
the belief that wo have habitually ill-trealed 
them tliai even our best journals ((‘dit(«l by 
men) tr\ to make amends for nur supyu>‘^ed 
oinissioTis and commissions in the past by 
taking recourse to such acts of .subtle flatters' to 

(2) Semner and Keller. Ihid, p. 117 

(3) Ihifl p. 116. 

(4) It IS most refreshing lo note that Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu (the ablest and perhaps the only woman pubtie 
servant who has won a place among the leaders on her 
own peisoiial merits) has never given any encouragement 
to the spread of this myth and has always exeinsed her 
va«l influence in curbing the piopensily of her less cx- 
perieneed sistcis of degiading any Women’s Conference 
of which the guidance was left in her hands to an 
exhibition of hysterical vilifications of ihe sturdier sex 
which appreciates and admires her unerring instinct for 
justice and feminine chivalry with gratitude. 


the fiiir sex as publishing the career (with a 
photo) of Miss So-and-so who has perhaps 
distinguished herself by doing no other un- 
eommoii feat than securing the B. A degree or 
obtaining the title of a “ nightingale ” from a 
music club, thougli it is common knowledge that 
the (wicked?) male ffitlicr of the said Miss 
So-and-po had left no stone unturned to provide 
her with all lier requin'iuents including perhaps 
half-a-dozen private' tutors including those for 
Uihla and piano. 

Far he it from nu' to suggest tliat women’s 
merit and distinguished achievements should not 
receive imhlic rcengnition or that lieroincs 
should not be honoured But it is up to us to 
make it clear to women tliat a heroine* is one 
who courageously fights life’s battles against 
heavy odds and not one who wm.s a Bachelor- 
xship of Arts or a nightingalehood of Bengal 
under such favourable conditions Instead of 
that w(i add to their false vanity by lionising 
them as intellectual “Stars”. It spoils an 
already spoilt band. It. adds a fillip lo bourgeois 
ostentation and vainglory 

I want to make it perfectly clear at this 
point that T should not. be mistaken for a reac- 
tionary or anti-emnnci])ationist. The very 
kiio\^lcdge of the fact nf the inetjualities of the 
sexes, of th(* di.'-advantageous yiosition to which 
women have Ix'C'O put by Natun* makes it 
meumbent iipou me to become a thorough and 
utictnnproitiiKiiKj rlKunpion for the removal of 
inomrn\s dt.satalilirf! imirli a.s arc rrmovahU In/ 
the efforts of man), ancl inv views on that point 
have been very yihunly stated (‘l-^cwliere Oar 
saref’ss or failure in that dirretion irill fh trrmine 
the qualiti/ of our eivihzation. 

But a movement and specially a social 
movcim*nt to be siieee.ssfiil must bear tlic stamp 
of lumesty, sincerity, fixity of puryiose and above 
all its l(*aders must be in touch with the realitu'^ 
of life When in the face of the patent fact 
that th(* movement of women’s emancipation 
owes its origin to tlie in.spiration and initiative 
of men and that in almost every family a father 
(»r a brother is fighting for the greater liberty of 
action and freedom of a young daughter or sister 
in choosing her station in life as a mother or a 
grand-mntlier, women forge the myth of male 
tyranny, I am constrained to say tlirv are lack- 
ing in honesty. When they pass resolutions in a 
Women’s Conferenee (as they did recently in the 
Panjab) demanding that men sliould leave the 
management of society and the administration 


(5) Mukerji : “Some aspects of female education 
in India,” contributed in The U, P. Education, May. 1936 
(15-23), pp. 18 and 21. 
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of the country to their hands and sit at home 
caring for the cliildren tliey betray a colossfil 
lack of sincerity of purpose md instead of 
advancing their cause make themselves tlie 
laugliing-stoek of the whole world. When 
resfxmsible women leaders publicly complain 
that instead of treating woman as the companion 
of man's leisure she is made lo play in her 
family the role of a ' glorified cook and head 
servant ’ I am obliged to think that, they are 
not in touch with the realilies of life and Ihis 
last mentioned drawback on their ])art is also 
dangerous because suffering under tliem women 
are led more ea.^ily to ])ut all the blame (nr their 
disadvantageous jmsition in society on the 
shoulders of man anfl lends suiiport however 
innocently to the myth of male tyranny Lei 
me illustrate. 

The best proof of lack of Ihe sense of Ihe 
realities of lif(' is evinced by the feminist leader 
when she starts with tin* general inoposition 
that, women irrespective of the eeonomie position 
of till' families to which they niav bidong can 
form (for the jairjioses ol their social and 
educational uplift) into a homogeneous social 
class and that every class ot women are suffer- 
ing under tiu' same disadvantage's. This is a 
fietion. The fact is that the wealthier the 
stratum occupied by a woman in society tlie 
greater the number of roles she wauls to play 
and greater the disaj)pointni(‘nt she feeds in the 
eve-Tit of failure to f)lay the maximum numbe'r 
of advantageous roles. In an admirable article^ 
Mr CMifford Kirkpatrick has divided a married 
woman's reih's in the farailv under tliree heads : 
The first is the Wif('‘-aiid~.\foi/irr role (the 
traditieinal reile of tlie niarrieel woman) which 
was the only imaginable role for a woman in 
primitive times and which is still the only role 
wliieh can be filled up by the oveTwhehning 
majority of womem fbeleingmg to the* cconeimic- 
ally lowest anel the lower mieldle classes) whose 
whole energy and time is taken up in procurintr 
the bare necessities of life With the growth 
of wealth and' intellectual awakening woman's 
mind begins to be eonseious of two other roles, 
the Companion and Partner roirs which ar*' 
Icisured-class phenomena. In the words of 
Mr. Kirkpatrick the Companion role among 
other things consists in “ sharing pleasures with 
the husband," “receiving a more romantic 
emotional response," “ being the object of 
admiration,” “ preservation of beauty,” etc It 
will be readily seen that not to allow a leisured- 


(6) Clifford Kirkpatrick : “ The mpasurement of 

ethical inconsisrency in maniage.” Contributed in The 
buHmotitmd Joumd of Ethics^ July, 1936, pp. 444-460, 
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class woman to fill the role of a companion is 
certainly depriving her of many jm'cious 
pleasures and to force her to do the woiks of a 
liousehold drudge will be surely putting her 
under great inconveniences but it will have to 
be equally acceded that that vciy role (of a 
Companion to the hu>bau(i, so desirable for 
aristocratic woman) may prove totally un- 
desirable and even vexatious for a woman 
of a poorer class whose whole time has got 
to be spimt in filling the Wife-and-Mother 
role Neither is there any inequity from the 
mter-sexual standpoint ‘ (though there may be 
good deal of it from the inter-elnss standpoint), 
h(‘<*aus(* if (he wif(‘ in a ]xi()r home i'^ oiilv a 
dignified cook and head s(Tvant the husband to 
be sun' is nothing bettei’ lhau an i/z/dupufu d 
jiorliT, office clerk or a foreman. There are 
veiy f(‘W pleasures m their lives which arc 
eafiable of being enjoyed in common coinpanion- 
slii]) bi'tween tlie husband and wifi' except mg 
tlie board and bed of whieb, T have reasons to 
believe, they do fake the fullest, advantage. 
Wliat this ela«s of women (and they eompiise 
the vast mnjoritv) are suffering from is not male- 
tyranny but Ihev (together with their male 
relation-^) arc suffering from the tyrannv of 
poveity and ignoranei' anil to tins great relh'f 
may be given by richer class women loaders if 
insiead of tiying in vain to provi' the guilt of 
m.m for all the woes of poorer class women thev 
sineeri'ly try for the economic uplift and 
education of their iinrortnnate sisters (not 
forgetting the sad plight of their equally 
unforl unate husbands) , 

IMi’ch as T appreciate the willingne«58 
(rather eagerness) of leisurod-elnss women to 
play their roles as companions and partners of 
their husbands I should like to remind them of 
their limit afionn 

Firstly, even leisured-class women (not to 
talk of their sisters of the poorer class) cannot 
absolutely dispense wntli the duties and obliga- 
tions of the Wife-and-Mother role so long a.s the 
institutions of marriage and family exist in 
society. 

Peeondly, the evolution of the ideas of 
woman's i mancipation in her playing the roles of 
a companion and partner (of man) in society are 
dependent upon the extent to which it has 
realized in its corporate life- the humanizing 
principles of civilization mainly through the 
effort and consent of man. Two misconceptions 
therefore have to be readilv rejected : (t) that 

every society is fit enough lor the same extent 
of women's freedom irrespective of its progress 
in the fields of education, administration of 
justice, etc., ^nd (li) that man is the enemy 
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from whose unwilling hands freedom and just 
treatment have to be wrung out by the organized 
forces of women. On the contrary man's 
civilizing efforts have been the greatest factor 
in paving the way for a movement of women's 
freedom. 

“The extermination of wild life, the harnessing of 
the forces of nature to the service of humanity, the 
inauguration of the rule of law, the improvement of the 
technique of the administration of justice — these are the 
centuty-long positive achievements of men on which alone 
can be laid the foundation of a movemcni for women’s 
emancipation.*’^ 

Thirdly, the exercise of the rights and the 
performance of the obligations pertaining to the 
Companion mle must of necessity be confined, 
in the main, co the few Icisured-class women 
who and whose husbands and male relations 
alone have the requisite wealth and leisure to 
be able to enjoy the pleasures of such a role. 
The i)roper functioning of such a role must of 
necessity entail, at least to some extent, the 
negligence of the obligations of the Wife-and- 
Mother role and as such circumstances may arise 
in which the sacrifice of the latter role for the 
former by a woman of poor class family may 
result in positive discomfort (instead of increase 
of comfort) both for the woman and her husband 
(and other relations in the family). No 
husliand of a poor class family will feel happy if 
instead of finding his meal and bed and clothes 
well prepared finds on Ins return home* after the 
day s toil that in imitation of her millionaire 
sister his dear wife has spent the whole day 
over a jiainiing of Venus and Cu])id and in main- 
taining her best appearance with the ho])o of 
evoking a rom<mf}c emotional reKpome in tlij 
over-worked husband. Neitlier will a wife of 
a poor familv a])preciate the ble^sings of this 
Comiianion n,lp if she is required to preserve 
her beauty hy taking recourse to costly artificial 
means »“ under the penalty of marital in- 
seciiritv when shf* finds herself so engaged 
with her household duties (absence of servants 
presumed) that she gets hardly any time, for 
rest or recreation. The absence of such 
** privileges (?) are a blessing rather than a cause 
of grievance for a poor woman That we hear 
about these '' grievances " is due to the fact 
that the richer class women who come forward 
to voice the grievances of their race are hojn- 
lessly ignorant of the realities of life which, 
living in the sheltered atmosphere of male 
generosity, they have never Itamt to face 

(7) Krishna P. Mukerji : “Somr aspects of female 
education in India.** The V. P. Education. M«v,- 1936, 
p. 19. 


bravely. They come from that vain and irres- 
ponsible class among which, to be adorned in 
gorgeous georgiette and silk brocades bedecked 
and jewelled with all modern luxuries, each one 
of them — from the vanity bag to the motor car 
— bought with the hard-earned money of a man 
(not a very conclusive proof of male tyranny) 
and address a lady's meeting preferably on the 
perennially interesting theme of male treachery 
and wickedness, is considered an achievement 
and the dainty act of cutting a silken ribbon 
with a pair of golden scissors to declare a new 
road open is considered as an act of great public 
service. No wonder they mislead their less 
fortunate sisters. 

I have discussed these points here at some 
length because I wanted to point out that the 
feminist movement has proceeded into wrong 
channels under a wrong leadership. I am sure 
a rightly directed movement can succeed in re- 
moving all the disabilities, social and legal, under 
which women suffer. But removal of disabilities 
is not attaining equality. It may mean legal 
equality but not n position of equal importance 
and respect, in tlie social order. Because real 
equality of status, reverence, and respect can be 
won only through the performance of equally 
important (not necessarily identical) functions 
and services for the advancement of the com- 
mon good, through the records of achievements 
for the benefit of the human race. Without 
tr>nng to justify any restriction that has been 
put to debar women from as much freedom as 
is enjoyed by man in any field, we maintain that 
that equality of status in society through the 
performance of equally important social func- 
tions can never be attained by wonum if after 
getting their rights of free choice of occupation 
they take inlo their heads to misuse this right 
by wasting their energies in eomiieting with men 
in the physical and intellectual fields in which 
their arhievenient.s can in no way be compared 
with those of men. 

If therefore women do not in addition find 
cAit and concentrate in some fields of action where 
they can claim greater natural facilities of 
success (in adding to the social good) my fear 
is that they will not only fail to achieve that 
equality (of status and import-ance in society) 
for which they clamour but they will merely 
succeed in reducing themselves into man's female 
valets, stenographers and ornamental private 
secretaries. 

What that field of superior facility of regis- 
tering greater achievements is, is best for women 
to discover. I have, however, reasons to think 
that the same allotter of unequal generative 
functions who encumbered woman with such 
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extraordinary responsibilities in the process of 
the piopapation of the race, has perhaps en- 
dowed her with a mind which does not (in a 
normal state) look upon child-bearing and its 
conconiinitant disabilities as a periodical obnoxi- 
ous disease. I have heard a very enlightened 
and educated friehdB (who is the proud mother 
of three sons) say in all (‘arnestness that she 
would willingly undergo the pangs of child-birth 
thrice more (specially to get a dnughter which 
she lack('d in her home) ami tliat dancing and 
the company of fine young men are all right till 
25 but after that the craving for babies is a 
“ great hunger ” I do not pretend to have 
understood in its real depths the sentiment 
ex]»ressed m the above statement (perhaps no 
man ran understand them) and I would not go 

l8) She IS a widow of independent means and 
noi dependent on any male ilnancidlly. 


through the botheration even once for all the 
trea'^iires of the world. But the picture of that 
big German woman pressing her breasts with 
her own hands and expressing her craving for 
motherhood as a great hunger (pronounced in 
the cmphnlie German way — ' hoonger made 
tin abiding impressiim on my mind and pointed 
the way in winch women may really find that 
equalitv and importance in society the absence 
of which they resent To m(' it seems tlicrefore 
that that way is the way of onliqhtenfd and 
mlling motherhood and Jo7;r with a double 
emphasis on the words enlightened and willing 
(including within its meaning (he right of a 
woman to refust* to submit to wifehood and 
determine the number of children she will like 
lo bear). 

All rjphis ()f roprodiictior and translation rc^er\ed 
l»v the author.- K. P. M. 


HOW EGYPT GOT RID OF CHOLERA 

By Dr. DHIRENDRA NATH BANERJEE, m.b. (Cal.), m.d. (Berlin) 


Introduction 

Cholera in Egypt is a long story. Although 
cholera is now a diseabe of the past in Egypt 
still her name will always be associated with 
cholera on account of the epoch-making re- 
searches of Robert Koch in 18^ which resulted 
in the discovery of the specific agent of cholera 
— ^the cholera vibrio — and that took place in 
Egypt. The advantages of this fundamental 
work of Koch which lead to rapid diagnosis of 
the disease by rchable bacteriological methods 
have been utilised to their fullest extent by 
Egypt in such thoroughness that she has been 
able to rid herself from invasion of cholera 
within such a short period of only 20 years. 

I was amazed to find, from the reports as 
appearing in the publications of the League of 
Nations, that there had been no case of cholera 
in Egypt since 1902 although she is in close 
proximity to the countries very often frequented 
by cholera in epidemic fonn, and she herself was 
found to have been heavily infected before that 
date. In order to study how she had been able 
to achieve this end I had the pleasure to write 
to the Ministry of Health, Egypt, requesting to 
give me opportunities to know the details of the 
methods adopted by the Department of Public 


Health to control the disease, during my proposed 
visit to Egypt. I take this opportunity of 
expressing my heartfelt thanks to Dr. Aimed 
Helmy Bey, the Under-Sccietary of States who 
received me very cordially and as he himself 
was formerly in charge of the Quarantine Board, 
I had the greatesl privilege to know the details 
firsthand from him direct and also from his 
other officials who very kindly demonstrated to 
me the actual working in the Public Health 
Laboratories. My best thanks are to them also. 
The Official Reports on the works of the Depart- 
ment of Public Health and also the book 
Instructions on Procedure in Outbreaks of 
Cholera published by the Ministry of the 
Interior, Egypt, which have been very kindly 
presented to me by the Minister in charge of 
the Public Health Department had been of great 
help for this study. These publications form 
the basis of the present article. 

History op Cholera in Egypt during the 
LAST 100 YEARS 

During the last 100 years there had been 
nine epidemics recorded : . Egypt. They took 
place during the years 1831, 1834, 1848, 1850, 
1855, 1865, 1883, 1895 and 1902. The last one 
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occurred in 1902 and no case has been reported 
during the last 35 years. Thus it is found that 
the Iruitful researches of Robert Koch have 
been so advantageously applied that within the 
brief sjiace of 20 years Egypt has been able to 
deal with the epnleinics and is also successful m 
safeguarding the country against cholera 
infection. 

This history may be conveniently divided 
into three periods. First period — lkH-1833, 
second period 1883-1902 and (he third period 
from 1902 to date. 

First period (1831-1883). — During this 
pcTiod very sevc're opidtMiiies oceured in Egypt 
but as is eoiniiion with other count nes veiy 
little detail and no ndiablc figures are available 
coneorning tin -e epi^leniicR. In 1831 Egypt was 
heavily afl'tr*t^*d as the dis(*ase s]>read in 
pandemic form extending over the whole of Asia, 
Europe and Alrica As is Die inistortuiu^ for 
India this pandeinie is ascribed to have' spread 
westward from Ihuigal, the Ganges delta being 
regarded to be the true homo of cholera 

S(*eond period (1881^-1902) — This period of 
20 years niarkc'd the most eventful period 
in the history of ehol(Ta in Eg^^it, nay of the 
wliolo world The yc'ar 1883 saw the fifth 
pandeinie of cholera which extended its ravages 
into many jiarts of the world During this 
pand(‘mic Robert Koch was deputed from 
Germany to study on cholera. The mystery 
regarding the cause of this fell disease was 
r(‘vealed by Koeli whim he for the first time 
discovered the coimna-sliaped organism occurring 
in tli(* cont(‘nts and in the wall of I lie small 
intestine of cholera patients After some 
niontlis of fiuitlul work he came to a definite 
conclusion that this germ is tin* cause of cholera 
and afterwards liad to come to Galeiitta to 
convmoe the workfTs here Jiuirr epidemic'* 
confirmed lOnu's statements and now it is a 
settled triPli. The e|)i<leimes winch took place 
in the years 1895 and 1902 recorded the number 
of deatli'^ amounting to 10,2.51 and 34,595 
respectivi'ly which give the appalling death-rat<? 
of 88 0 p(‘r cent and 85 pc'r cent lespectively. 
In afidition to the a])palhng death-rate, tlie tw«) 
cpidimiics furnish us also the data wliieh are 
wortliv of note from epidemiological point of 
view 

In 1895 the disease was discovered ir 
SeptemlMT and s])r(*ad to the villages or the 
rigid bank of the Nile During October and 
November the epidemic was fairlv bri'^k, the 
number of easefl recorded being 950 In 
December it declined and by the end of the year 
had practically died out in these localities. 
Alexandria, however, became infected late in 


December. Throughout the first four months of 
1896 tlie only cases recorded were dropping cases 
111 Alexandria, but during May the disease 
sudik'nly flared up in Alexandria and spread 
rapidly all over tlie country, both Lower and 
I'pper Egypt, reaching its mfixunum in July. 
By the end of September it had practically 
disappeared. Tlie number of cases rc'corded 
from Ajiril to Getolier, 1896 was 19,370 and the 
niimb('r ol deailis during the same period was 
16,251. Tlie number of infected towns and 
villages was about 726 

In 1902 tlie disease was introduced at the 
end ol May by returning ])ilgiiins. By the end 
of July it had Vjiread to Churo, and in the middle 
of August it had Imrst fortli throughout the 
country. Jt reached its inaximiiin by the 
imddl(‘ of September and by the end of October 
It had jiraclically disappeared The total 
number ol ease's recorded was 40,613 with 
34,595 deaths with a gross death-rate of 85 0 
per cent The nuinb(‘r of infected towns and 
villages was 2,026 There is reason fo believe 
that- (he actual number of eases is much more 
than the figures recorded above. 

From the above findings it is (‘vident that — 

1. The })oini of maximum intensity has 
always bec'ri in the summer or (*arly autumn — 
between the months ol May and October. 

2 The disease is not endemic m tlie 
coiintiy and an ejiidemic is invariably the result 
of im])ortation of the disease from without. 

3. Once the disease has been introduced, 
if the fac.tois for its develoiunent, (‘specially the 
season of \]iv year, arc not favourable, it shows 
itself in the form of drojipmg cases until such 
tune as lavourable factors occur, when it bursts 
swifth into a devastating and a widespread 
epidenue 

Third ptTiod (1902-1937) — This period 
signifies the triuini)li of the Public Health 
(Organization in preventing and safeguarding 
the country from invasion from outside. T only 
mention Iktc the steps taken by the authorities 
in 1927 during an outbreak of eholeia in Iraq 
as that will show sufficiently the move of work 
and efficK'ney of the Organization. 

The Official Records state* t.liat on July 23, 
1927 a notification was received from the 
Quarantine Board, regarding the occurrence of 
five eases of cholera at Basra during the week 
ending July 23, 1927. 

OUTBliEAK OF CiTOLERA IN IrAQ 

The official information received by the 
department showed that cholera first appeared 
in Abadan, a port in Persia which is situated 
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near Basra; from there the disease was conveyed 
to Basra; thenee it spreml to Iraq Owing to 
Uie measures taken, the disease dnl not appear 
in Baghdad until October 9, 1927, when only 
7 eases and 5 deatlis oeeurrc'd. Tlic disease 
disappeared on December 23, 1927. 

Routes from Iraq to E<iypt 

There are four routes li‘ading from Iraq to 
Ksypt — U) By motor ear and raihvay to 
Bey rout and tluTiee by sea lo Egypt. By 

motor ear and railway through llamaseas an<l 
Palestine to Egypt vta Quantara uS) By 
aeroplane. <4) By the Ited Sc'a to Suez and 
other Egyptian i^irts The Dejiartmi-nt in 
conjunction with tlie CiuarantiiH' lioard, applied 
strict measures recorded below, to pa>senger^ 
arriving by lh(‘ above roules in order to prevent 
importation of cholera in Egypt 

. .1^\SSENGERS AUR1V1N(t BY MOTOR CAR VUl 

Beyrout or Quantara 

'I’Jie iiH'dieal officers of the Ports and 
Quantara examined the ])assi)orts of jiassengtT- 
arriving from infc'clecl districts and anv 
jiassenger wlio had not jiassed live days from 
•date of )ns dejiarture from Iracj, was detained 
to coinjilete tlie five days; specimens wen* taken 
for examination and the* passenger w'as not 
ndeasc'd until his stools w(T(‘ free from cliolera 
vibrios. Passengers unable lo prove the dat(‘ (d 
their departure from those districts, were 
detained and the same jirecautions taken With 
regard to the arrival of pa'^sengers wdio had 
passed more than five days, tli(*ir luggage was 
dismiected and those travelling first and second 
class were allowed to enter J0g>q)l if tiny ^^ere 
found to b(' in good health Third class jiassen- 
gers wild could not give satisfactory and well- 
known addresses, were detained and specimcm< 
were taken for examination In every case, 
foodstuffs and drinks found in the luggage ot 
passengers were destroyed 

Instructions were also issued to Medical 
Officers to be on the alert and to observe strictly 
passengers arriving from those districts daily 
for a p(*ri()d of five days from the date of their 
arrival; those found to be suspicious cases were 
isolated and specimens taken for examination; 
sueli information w’as reported lo the Depart- 
ment by wire. 

An arrangement w\as made between the 
Department and the General Headquarters of 
the British Army by which British Troops and 
their families arriving at Port Said, Alexandria, 
Suez and Quantara from infected localities, 
«hould be detained in the Army hospitals for a 


period of five days, or until it had been proved 
(hat they were not cholera earners Tlie native 
attendants aeeompanying them sliould bo handed 
over lo tbe Public ilealth representatives; the 
Department :ind the Medirnl officer eoncerned 
were to be notifi*‘d of sii.^peetod or positive cases 
oeeiiiimg among lln' British troops and their 
families arriving in Egypt from infected 
localities. 

1^\sskn(u:hs arriving in Air 

The Deparlm(‘nt agreed with the IntoT- 
riational Ciuarnntinc' Bourd thnt all passengers 
and crews ol (he Jmpi*rial Airways line wlio 
arrive before tbe lapse* of five days from the 
(laic of tlieir departure from Ihe infected 
loealiti(‘s should be isolated in the aerodrome 
and their stools examined bacteriologically. 
ParccK ngistr'H'd or otherwise, arriving in 
Eaypt by aiToplane must be (’xamined for food- 
.'•tiilTs and drinks and the n(*eessary nuaisures 
fak(‘n ae(“ording to lh(‘ir eondilion and nature. 
B'llh regard to par(‘(’ls in transit for other 
countries th(*s(‘ were not to be opened hut the 
etamtries of destination wa*re to be informed 
that tlies(* pare(*ls had not been examined. 

British Air Fouck 

The British Air F('re(* W’as a«k(‘d to stop, if 
possible, llvnm b(t\viM*n Iraf; and Eg\''pt during 
the pr(*M*ne(‘ of tlu* (*pidemie and at th(‘ same 
time to isnlati' all arrivals of tlie Air Force in a 
sp(*eial camp al Ib'hopolis This was carried 
oul and a eaiiij) was erected for the purpose 
near ll(‘liopolis aerodrome 

Pa«sen(.e«s arriving by THE Bed Pea 

With regard to jvissengers arriving bv the 
Bed Sea, the (Quarantine Board took stringent 
m(‘a.-ures and the necessary instructions were 
givdi by the Board to its niedieal officers in 
this n'spt'ct In addilion to tin* above, an 
agreement was made with the Director of Public 
Security, Ministry of the lnt(‘rior, to the t‘ffect 
lhal lie w'lll notify by wdre the D(*partment and 
the (Quarantine Board of nani(*fi of all passengers 
eoming to Egypt either from Persia or 
Meso])otamia. 

Agreement roNOLunEn between the Health 
Servioes of Iraq, Syria, Palesiine anh EfjvpT 

In order to ensure the protection of the 
count I y against infection the Departrnimi 
deemed it necessary to keei m touch with the 
Health Services of Iraq, Pyria and Palestine; 
the last two countries are situatiod between Iraq 
and Egypt. This was arranged and those 
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services undertook to notify this Department 
through the Quarantine Board, of passengers 
passing through the above-mentioned countries 
on their way to Egypt and of the measures 
taken against them. These services also agreed 
to take the same sanitary precautions as are 
carried out in Egypt. The Health Service at 
Baghdad kept the Department informed by 
wire of the progress of the disease and supplied 
all information deemed necessary All routes 
from Iraq to Syria with the excejition of one, 
were closed in order that ])ass(*ngcrs might be 
under the strictest control 

For the purpose of rendering co-operation 
betw(‘t‘n these countries and Egypt as complete 
as possible, the Quarantine Board invited dele- 
gates from Pale^dino and Syria to come to Cairo 
to meet the delegates of the Quarantine Board 
and discuss all measures regarding tlie protec- 
tion of Egvpt and their own countries and the 
measiin's which should be taken in case of the 
appearance of the disease in one of these two 
countries. 

Creation of the Cholera Committee 

A special committee was formed of the 
concerned officials of the Department to note 
the jirogress and spread of the disease at Iraq, 
to enforce the necessary measures and to 
supervise the conditions. 

Conditions of importation of Foodstuffs 
AND Drinks 

The Department agreed with the Quarantine 
Board that the following measures are to be 
earned out bv the Department of Public 
Health. 

Foodstuffs 

All dry foodstiifTs are to be admitted into 
the countrv. The action to be taken with regard 
to fresh foodstuffs depends on their nature and 
method of packing. They must bo clean and 
they must not be contaminated. Dates are to 
be admitted if they are firmly packed and the 
Department has the right to prevent the sale 
of dirty or moist dates or those which are 
found to be in a suspicious condition. 

Drinks 

All non-alcoholic drinks must be examined 
and they mav be refused or admitted at discre- 
tion. The admission of alcoholic drinks depends 
on the quantity of alcohol they contain. Dates, 
foodstuffs and drinks in transit are to be 
examined by the officjals of the Qun'imtine 


Board and the Department of Public Health; 
they must not be despatched to the receiving 
countries except after ascertaining that those 
foodstuffs are free from any infection. 

Experiments made on Dates 

Owing to a diversion of opinion regarding 
the period of viability of cholera vibrio in dates, 
the Department deemed it necessary to make 
experiments in this respect; the Inspector 
(leneral of Health, Baghdad, was asked througli 
the (Quarantine Board, to send by sea a quantity 
of dates infected with cholera dijecta for the 
I)ur]ios(' of carrying out necessary investigations. 

A sample of these dates was examined in 
the Quarantine Laboratory at Suez ; another 
sample was examined in the Departments^ 
Laboratories at Cairo. The result showed that 
no cholera vibrio survived in these dates As 
the infection of dates had been made with 
peplone water cultures of the vibrio at Baghdad 
and not with the stools of a patient, that is to 
say, the normal method of infection, the Ins- 
pector General of Health Services, Baghdad, was 
asked to send another sample contaminated with 
the faeces of an undoubted case of cholera. 
He sent the required specimen and the result 
was also found to be negative. The Department 
agreed that the consignment/S of dates and 
‘ Agwa ’ imported from Iraq should not be 
released before the lapse of 21 days from date 
of despatch. 

The Termination op Quarantine Measures 

As no new cholera case occurred at Iraq 
after 23rd December, 1927, the Quarantine 
Board decided to stop the isolation of passengers 
leaving Iraq after January 7, 1928, and instead 
to place them under medical observation. 

Passenger Control 

During the year 56,034 passengers arrived 
at Egyptian ports from cholera infected districts; 
of these 55,945 were observed and 89 could not 
be traced, t.e., the percentage of those found was 
99.84 per cent. 23,829 passengers arrived at the 
country via Quantara, of whom 23,697 were 
observed, ie., a percentage of 99.44 per cent. 

Pilgrims 

During the period from April 11 to June 
1927, 15,071 Egyptian pilgrims and 2,262 
foreign pilgrims departed from Egypt to the 
Hedjaz. In addition to these 6,064 pilgrims in 
transit passed through the canal to Hedjaa 
during this period. 
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Vaccination of Pilgrims 

Instructions were issued to vaccinate every 
pilgrim twice against cholera. An entry to this 
effect is to be made in the pilgrim registers and 
in the passport of the pilgrim concerned. 

Measures taken during the return of 
Pilgrims 

The Egyptian State Railways w^as requested 
to allot a platform in Cairo Station for the 
arrival of pilgrim trains. The Railways issued 
instructions to its staff concerned to the effect 
that they should inform Medical Officers of any 
pilgrim who breaks the journey at any station 
other than that to which he has booked his 
ticket in order 1o be observed at the localities in 
which he lias detrained. The Ministry of 
Finiinco approved the granting of a reward oi 
L. E. 6 (about Rs. 66) to every person intercept- 
ing any pilgrim returning to Egypt through an 
unknown route. 

I have gone purposely into the details 
regarding tlie actual procedure taken in 1927 to 
prot(*ct the country from cholera which was 
raging in Iraq, only because the E^ptian 
Government is always on the alert regarding the 
standing menace which invariably reaches 
Egypt through importation by pilgrims and 
passengers, of which the import-ation by pilgrim^' 
ref. Timing from the Iledjaz represent tlie most 
constant danger and have been found to be 
responsible for the last four epidemics in Egypt 
i c., those of the years 1865, 1883, 1895 and 1902 
Then comes the importation by passengcTs from 
the near East. The long S(*a voyage^ between 
Egypt and the countries of the Far East 
minimises the ordinary danger to Egypt from 
these sources. 

Preventive Measures 

The details of the passenger control system 
both as regards pilgrims and ordinary passengers 
arc ver^” thorough and exhaustive. The main 
object of this system is to discover the first case 
of cholera as this discovery is of utmost 
importance in regard to the means of prevention 
of its epidemic spread. 

It has been observed that the actual method 
of conveyance of cholera takes place in the 
I persons of passengers arriving in the country 
and only very rarely by the importation of 
infected materials such as water. The only 
known standing daAger from the importation of 
infected material exists in the pilgrim’s custom 
of bringing back water from the “ Femzem ” 
well of Mecca. Arrangements exist for the 


sterilization of all flasks containing this water 
by the Quarantine authorities. 

The Quarantine measures arc also adopted 
in cases presenting even slight diarrhoea. A 
bacteriological examination of the specimen is 
invariably done as tliese cases arc regarded to 
b(* easily undetected and may be responsible for 
the importation of the disease. It is for this 
reason the medical officers are so trained that 
they are thoroughly familiar with the procedure 
to be adopted in discovering any suspect eil case 
of cholera among all classes of persons, or an 
unexplained death among ])ersons still under or 
just emerged from the passengcT control. 

The passenger control system is becoming 
more and more extensive as the means of 
communications are being improved, the latest 
being the motor car and the aeroplane. 
PVirmerly, the means of communication existing 
between Egyj)t on the one hand and Iraq and 
Persia on the other, consisted of sea and land 
routes only, the journey by the former taking 
20 davR and by the latter not less than 2 months. 
Now, by means of motor car one arrives in not 
more than 3 days and by aeroplane only a few 
hours. This has greatly increased the danger 
of importation of cholera in Egy]jit. It has 
become thus, essentially nere.«sary for the 
Eg\n')tian fSovernment to arrange foi uniform 
niea.sures with the Iraq Government. Further, 
all passengers from Iraq must pass through 
Syria an<l I’alestmo m order to reach Egypt. 
So similar arrangements have also been agreed 
to with the Sanitary authorities of these 
eoimtnes These' arrange'iiients arc mainly 
those A\liereby the neighbouring governments 
inform the* Eg>’'ptian Government }>y cable of 
all new eases and the localities in which they 
occur Further, they require all persons leaving 
for l^gypt to be vaccinated against cholera and 
they are not to take their departure unless five 
(lays have elapsed since their vaccination. The 
department is al.so informed by wire of the 
names of all passengers coming from Iraq and 
P(Tsia, immediately on their departure from 
those countries. As regards foodstuffs and 
drinks brought with passengers arriving by 
aeroplanes or motor cars, it was stipulated that 
these should be destroyed. Postal parcels for 
Egypt arriving in aeroplanes were openetl in the 
pre.'senee of a delegate from the Department of 
Public Health for the purpose of ascertaining 
that they did not contain foodstuffs. If any 
parcels arrived in Egypt in transit consigned to 
persons abroad, the Department wired to thr 
Postal Administration of the country concerned 
intimating that the parcel was receiveti from 
Iraq, a couiatry infected with cholera. 
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It is satisfactory to note that the above 
measures were entirely successful in their object 
and fulfilled the purpose for which they wert 
laid down. They successfully protected the 
country against infection with cholera. 

Ajiart from tlie source of danger througli 
passengers and the articles carried by them, 
another article, tlie dates of various kinds, 
rathiT the most imjiortant aiticle of food 
imported by Egypt from Iraq has also at traded 
the serious attention of tlie Department. The 
Department has laid dow^n the necessary condi* 
tioiis wliieh ensure that consignments of dat<‘s 
should not be nditised before tlie lapse of 21 days 
from the date of their deiiarture from Iraq^ 
provided that ilu dates arc properly packed. 

How A SusencTKD Cask is Detkcted 

The jiroeedurc adopt (‘d by the authorities 
is also thorough and is as lollows : 

Take a siiecimen of th(‘ faeces and semi 
it for examniatiori to the Public Healtii 
Laboratories. 

2. Isolate the patit‘nt. First cases or 
suspected cases may be isolated in the infectious 
sections oi Ciovernment Tlosjntals, hut if more 
cases occur other arrangements must be made. 
Disinfect the house and the contacts’ clothing 

3. In all cases in which a specimen is taken 
for cholera examination t|^e contacts should be 
put under daily medical observation wIkuc there 
is a definite evidence of a suspicious nature, all 
persons living in the hou.so and immediate 
contacts must be at once isolated Record the 
number and character of motions of each contact 
daily. 

4 . The Medical Officer will go into the 
history of the case and take an^^^ meessary 
action in view of the facts elucidated. If it is 
found that the case was sick in or acquired its 
infection in sortie other part in Egypt, write 


details for action to the Public Health authority 
in buch place. If acquired, in the place of 
residence, find out from whom or from what 
source. Inquire for suspicious cases or recent 
deaths among the family, contacts and 
neighbours. 

5. If the original case turns out to be 
positive, the following action will be taken : 

(a) All the immediate and remote contacts, 
if any, wdio had previously been under observa- 
tion outside will be isolated. 

ib) All the contacts, immediate and remote, 
will be given a saline purge and a specimen 
will be s('nt to the laboratories for examination. 

(r) If any death occurs in tlie village and 
tlie dead person is not medically examined 
before fleath, a specimen will be taken for 
examination, unless the cause of death is 
obviously not suspicious of cholera. 

The question as to when the patient may 
be discharged from the hospital is very 
important in first or early cases in a previously 
non-infpctod locality so long as it is still 
hoped to pre'vc'nt the disease spreading. The 
rule to be followed under these eireiimstances 
is that a negative bacteriological result should 
have been returnofl for three successive speci- 
mens taken after purging at intervals of a week. 

The standing menace to the eountrv is met 
bv the above-rac'ntionod methods to deal with 
a suspected case. Tt has been found that the 
dangc'f becomes more acute from time to time. 
Tinder these eireurastanees, when the country 
is acutely threatened but not actually infected, 
precautions in addition to those already 
described are taken which puts everybody 
concerned on the alert. 

The details regarding the anti-cholera 
measures adopted in Egypt when the country 
is declared infected form the subject of another 
report submitted bv me to the Calcutta Medical 
Journal for publication. 




SONGS FROM MY VILLAGE 

[See page 3081 



De^endra Satyarthi listens to the song of Sundar, ^ 

With his eyes lowered over the strings of his Sarangi 
^iindur. '.he wandeiing minsirel, sings romantic songs I Photographs by Mr. /. T). Barm. Lahore] 



A Trinjan 

The village women assemble here to spin tugelher. They may come out in a body to 
hear the songs of the wandering minstrel 
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THK MODERN REVIEW FOIt MARCH, 1938 


fii- Mn-fikjii;; I he Pr.'ikni dmlcTt Jind tlu- infinln’r'* 
of (Ilf r«ilint> ImiiuIk'- ;h UhiTit< tla* Sansknl 
ilirsf dinnia- i r|)r(--’r?i( I in* Inn* 
< lijirarln n| much*ji 1 hidian- in lh(* nuitttT of 
tln'ir ^|)ok( n imw .‘Upiion tioiu 

llu* (‘pi^irnpliic nconE nt D(‘ni!Mpo!'hi. 

A ntmn-d DrjMiMiJi itMidniiMd iii 

llip rrconl- dir." 'H.* iii M.'NUi 

[di.'iiij riii^ fiimoi l)« 'iippoH-d t<i 

liavo flonn-licd in n d.iP* I'Mliri tin Oil 

(i-nliUrv A D I'lvidfnily In* nut id«nlu‘;il willi 
1 )isli;d»lijiii (:i ini-nMniird 1» Inu llu- panilmii^ 



JikI |iiji 111 wiihiip 


Vi)n» riiininl Im- -nppn‘‘(d !«• li.'ivr lloiin.slu'd in a 
dntf l.iN I 'hail lla Itli rMitiijy \,l) Wilh tin 
pro-i ill -l;n< ()1 dill klid\v|c(|' 4 ,f h J" *lll!u'llll Id 
il»’t(‘i‘niiin till- j )i-hahh;mjn lldmi'-ln*d 

hfldiM di aiifi ihc f-fpjiation ol Mp J\fonjli‘o 
Inn* lidiji t]m \l 'n urhlumj laiiiilv \i‘('i>i’dinii 
(<» llu* ' J a<lll Idlllll hl-ldiv nt Hand .i ■ ..Ul (>\ (In 
Kidiiiliai Hilianja iiin* canu* in liaud ami fnundfd 
anollifi Irh.niia hnr I’liat 'In* Inumlat inn nl 
thi' !»aiid I’lhaina iiiu’ an1«*da(r-' llu Dili ciimi'A 
AD ran lu ‘'jilhrnd llnin 'h' i-npiifr-plali 
I' cnnl- di-{” ' ,.d‘ Ml llu* I^aiul St. Vl'miii 

thn nadiiiM.'l In 'niv ni KMUijhai .l•lal^'^^ lli it 
two brnl j.-'i- -\.ldil»air, and .lynt liihan i --liajli”l 
lioni I{ M‘)iiiana and lonnih d two ])rniripalitif's, 
Adil»l' I, till* \‘ldrr l‘inlhrr at \dipir' "ii the* 
nnrtl' iiaiik and .Iv"t ihliai'j . ilio ynnMi;i-r i nc, at 
.lvd‘,j)jii dll thr sdiiili lianL d llu Vadaraiii 
Tlir Kr()n,ili;.:' Hlr-nj luu ^n,d Ic. h*ivi 

di‘M*riu!i'd li*dni Jvn! liilian,) \:! l]ic<i- ti;nlj- 
tion*-' point In llu* l,u*i lliai ll.u -p.i)alu»n ni 
KonTijliai liiif I'l’din fh** Al ■ \ iif hirii'i hnr tni'k 
pliicr a .'•linrl (;r‘U' : I'ri ihc innidainiM nf dir 
Hlroij family in r>r»^-^a T*iit Huv rr\ral no 
di finiir dat(* 

'^I’n llir \M*^» nl 1> njiai'Ohi . llu'ii* |-taiKE 
iinnllirr bill ^\ Ill'll cnni'.ni- a ImiJ.'* imural rav<‘ 
Tlu^ Inral pf*np! * cfill n ^hal 

in rn'nnl Tti ‘his rave ar fnrnd thV<*r phallic 
cujhlrnis alonn; with iwo pr'“ilnir lirnnz" 1i»nro.s 
One of ^i»r phallic emblems is orslniiped by 


iJu* Incal pro|)lc a^ Sita wife of Rama *^(1 the 
other- a-' lu*'" >nn> -Kndia anil l^ava At- the 
jnni nf llijr hill hr- a hrantlliil li^mv of an 
rif'phanf rar\ed mil nl -tunr 

d'hrrr i an fu* nn di>nhl (hat in an(*i(*nt (inirs 
I )rni;apn'-tn \\a- a crnlir of San 1*^111 aiul con- 
tainrd a finniJ-lime town tn whicli (hr coins and 
(hr buck-’ Immd llirrr bear tr>lHn()ny. It ii? 
pinhabli till K Inn- ihal tiir hi.'^tnHcai data would 
Imp np, 11 llu bnck-mmnid- an* fxjilnUrd 
winch ma\ lu‘lp u- m lillma np (he aa]! in the 
I«mn}\ ni ( h'n-a rxirndiim fiom ilir rKimclion 
nl Khaiaxrla*- d\na-(v m ihr D| (•(‘niury AJ), 
(n llu* Inmiihjtinn nt (hr Hhauma dym*mty in llu 
l»th (rjilmv \D \nl only Drn<japn.-ln bill 
al-n Sialima! at Anaiidpiir in ihr Kronjlni’’ 
SlaO* d .‘in impnilant an !ia*dlnj;iral --ilr when* 
an Inniul - inif rxrrllriil Hnddhi -1 aiul llindn 
-rnipfni'i- danna bark In tlir Sili rrnimv A I') 
Till* i\r;i\iitinn -rrms, if ranird on lu'rr, lo hr 
pinidabir tn a h'liiir r\lrni A”ain anotliM' 
j)!ar<* Lnnun a- I'alna almiit lli milr^ iinitli nf 
Driifapn^hi rniilam'^ irnmlr anruiiiiiir-! Hinr 
jnnthi ‘1 bnaid nl' rnjiprr rnlii-' lia*- brrtl di-- 
MOfiiM], I a(*b (“nnlahiiii'i nn bntli -nlr- .Spn.s‘/?A 
-\mbni 'riu-r min'- ai’f -malh'i’ and thinci 
than Kn-lian min-, and l^lnba})l^ tin* ralllr^t, ol 
all (lu mrirni mm- Intlintn di-rn^'rird in 
( h 1— -a 

W i m.n br inr'inin Im luldiiif lu n* a imti 
nn llu Palarr labiaiy .it Kmnilmi. wliirh liM' 
n(» lirai'inu nn ihr mam Inpir- nl nm rrpnil 
'Pin- Libriov |u -"-r- .-nmr \;dnablr palm-lraf 
mann-riipl- < )nr nl Mirm rnntam^ .«nmc 
Saii-l:ii' d/oAai.s rri;ardiii'j, llir ilalc--’ of election- 
of the lamon- Irniph*!- of Oi 1— a d’hr dates 
cmicrniine llu Hun and Konarak (rinjilrs arc- 
in thi- maim-cnpt (hr same a> knowm from 
olh.*v Minrrr" Hnl ihr S 7 n/. n in the inaniiscripl., 
irmi’diinj; llu* date of I/npj.arii] trmplr at 
f^hnbaneAiwar i.*- -(iijldlv ihffrrrnt from that 
lu'iird l)V lair Mr AI Cian^nlv and othei anti- 
cpiaiians from Ihc icmjdr piic-sls We ipiote 
brk)w llu* s 7 (>/. 1/ 1 10m llu* maiin*^cri])t. 

5imii 11 

I In llu* “^aka year 888 the temple of 
Knlliya'-ji wa- bmlt hv I.alairndukesari) . 

Xecnnhim lo flu* Slaka bean! from the' 
Um])lr pnr^(> the Saka year is 188 which is not 
w'ortl'\ of cirdrnce fimn the arcdiiteciiiral stand- 
]ioim Now the Raka year 888 (A.D, 966) 
do('- not militate asam-^t tliat standpomt and as 
such ^yp can accept it as credible Lalatendu- 
kesari seems t(» be identical with T^ddyotakesari. 


PISTANY— THE BENEFICENT ISLAND 
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(Ijf (•!i\ (• 111 tlir Jv]i;i]nl;ij»;ii i lull, which 
.‘ui Jih-(‘npti()ii oj rilrlyotMkfsuri, is 
known ii-s Lalfilpiidukrsari cave. 

Ill conclusion we n‘in o-n thioik'** to 
Panrht Bananihor AcIimia.i SmIiji v:i(*ljMrva. who 


IS ciithuM:i'-lica]i\ ('ink-ax oiuiu'j, to edit I he rart- 
in:u UM*ri|>i^ niidri i!n‘ paiioofM^i rt jjir Knlinc; 
Chici iiiHi t la .iiiia:a iiu lu ol ihi C’iiliotarui 
Siihch !oi 1)1 111 "lii iiulicf llic Shthii 

'pioli'd nl)o\< 


IMSTANA THE ItENEEH.EM ISLAM) 

[\\ E <t:iii:\Ki 


FkoM (1m 'rmia iiMMilir- n- in i '■/.» rlm'-lnx aki.i 
^piiiiL'." i!ic riMT \\ aaiL \n inland "inial'ii 
ui lin* iiM‘i iL* iaiiiou- l»a( h-}>l:'ci‘ 

and h*’;'ll h- I lO i ’/e<‘l)o-li»\ akia riu- 
couiiln !^ -jnM'!all\ mil in In !ilt li-i ( -oi’l^ an i 
KarLhar!, 1* i an/nii'-!>a»l and Mamiihad .in ioda\ 
known thion 2 ,!MMii ih* woild \Ko !M-tan\ li.n 
to hr nanu<l .tinonu iImiii and inaA (»' it hoid" 
the lir^t j)hic*(* It a niiKpir jilac* amornj, 
finallli-ic'iori-* I'loin a dciJth ol alxnil TitHH) 



Tiu' ^ !i iitf h-l»n iik< I ", tin svm)1w»I nf 


feci nK‘ hot nind and tln'nnal ‘-y>i’inL'“ v lucli 
come to the .suj-face on th<‘ island and u\<o in 
the river The mud ainl watei have a compaia- 
thely liii;h temperature and liavt to he entiled 
artifieiiiHv so thal they mii>:ht lu- eool eiiou”]i 
for hetn’j; used Tht* place is know^n for 


MniHi'M'' and lia- aln ad\ m ainai-iil lime- 

h» ft! a- i hfaiih-n'-on Aln'adv in 

laal \(‘ (Iron^ Wemiieiii'- ha- wiitlen a hook 

MU 1*1-1. o*\ } i *f fn»ftf a* utitf fan fix' [flnm 



M >)iI .l}1plli ililiMi 


IIf4f<,c,nn in wlin'j, ht pram*^ llir in aim.' 

pMANM Ml da },iti -pimu- and 0“ wondtalul 
Ml "jm 

\l iJjai iii»ir }>« nplt n-t'd In eoiue llM‘n at. 
pa\ Ihf -ellhi- and pta-aiil- a leo etnn- w)i • 
woiihi linn dui a holr im llaan jn I1 m‘ artaUKl 
4.n 1 !m‘ t nihank MM nl •>! iIm iimi d’lii-' ImiI*' aol 
lilkd m iMt in.M with mnd and JmiI water ami 
pMijrlf n-« d to -ii U'cn nn -t'\a ral inair- tl.aih 
and ImihIiI hv iIm iMatl'nii iattMi- nl i1m mml 
Mtuhan Iiiim- ha^^ noi ri* ineod ih)* enslom 
itjiM'h. oiilv ill -o lai. dial motioin itehuaim^ ha- 
fjMij»pei! dit-e hatlmiLr-hnlt - w'lih ]n\niy .aijtl 
new inveiiiion- it) make d a- t tanlovlahle ji' 
(Mt—dile jtn jrainan ' we tie liot -primes 
and lumi-ta aPT- a la-1. .d)le llt'tel Ine- het'u 
huili -o dial patK'ut- liMiiii them can tlireellv 
de'-eend in-ide the hmhhivj, and take ilie haths 
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"riir'jf ni( (lill(*n*nl kiiK^ of tn'[ifin(‘!il 

loi .ill ^01 (-^ ol SjK (‘iiilly uo(<’- 

woilhv I- llic bii; tiuid li- llodv 

i>l \riv MinKttlj (liroiiiili \sliii*li roniiniiou-lv 

iniid :itnl liuiinnl w.ifi'i i-iii v\^r ;'inj lill 
the I j> to tli(‘ (‘.'ill (II kiii'i the 

111 inil'j rind .'iboM' i^ tin v\;i)i/( linnii.'d 
water leat'liniL* tlie l)t(‘a-i d'lii- \\.ihi iadi'»- 
aetive and tin* mud eonl.iiii' ‘•iiipliii! 

ili«‘ lnii h.i'iii w'lieli .ilUiW" tn-* 
]»a^letlt^ to nidxe abniil lieilv 'Imili'!. IIm' till'' 
111 rlie balli, 1 1 nT'* .oe e:d»iii^ tui ilio'-* wiio 
e.-mnot nio\e alone and bav* to l»e lidjied l>v 




walei and mud llul iodav all the l)ij> clinirs 
.jjid iio'^jni/iN on llie Contment liav(* taken to 
‘ l*i‘'tan\ eiiie-- ' ;ind aeliieved very ^ood 
'riie mud dried and either eomj)ii‘^"'ed or till(*d 
in linen ha^^ ''I'lie enmprc'j'^'ed mud i-^ dissolved 
111 hoi water and tlidi a]>|>lied to ih(‘ body or 
the }•l;lee ;irieele(! by the pam Th(‘ linen 
aie boiie(l III hot watei to heat lh(‘ mud and then 
till' paitienlai place eo\(‘reiI with it Thib 
nii'zht be -houldei, aim, li j;, tliiiih, hip, back 
lomi etc l*i-l;m> ha*' it^* IniMaiiib toda> nearly 
all o\(‘i lh(‘ woild Xiieiit'- are ^(‘llinu; the mud 


( ompH‘-‘'e' 




'till tlllKl-lli.lsill ol " liui.l-lkltll ” 'V nil f< 

liN llu’ iimkI anil it- i ’ il-prinn 

mii'-e^ l‘an ii ot ihe-c eahm.- eoniam" .. b Hiii 
lor mud and on'’ lor li.eiiiial waiei ileMde-i a 
(k’Uelie ioi lii.ania! wal(! \ bed i- at^'O Mieie 
i*or ilioM pain III- wim ^ri paitial appbeaiion" 
ol mnd In maiiN ea^i - il i- m ( » '"v Ihai tin 

patient i- e.»\.'i«“l mild ind ilia; v’ap|>'"l 

up m bia'ikit- lid to Kail >01 Urn on tin 
b( d lor ^evia n mmatc'^ 

’I'hi'K ■( vaimp- adiiKhi-’ wtm'li -p 
iriaied ai i-o m I’l-l ,ii\ Spei i •’{% 

t!,oiii aea! i Inanoal i-ni l>nt at- i eall -bladu' r 
Iroub'e \idiie'' lionlile, bladd* I .loiibl', intlai o 
matioo^ ol i|i( loini^ eonan’" di-i-a-f- and ‘‘Liti 
di.-( J^e- aie la.iU’d \-*( »»'hii'j in nn illiu ■" 
eonetaan o the paPeMi e lil i.Imi lp i pu'tuil 
mnd .‘ipplieal p'-i- oi na'd 1 j.i .-Kitnidx 

tlnrmal baOi" \ ii'iiiiu’ >1 * si enerK'e'i 

fi(ie|o *• ar(‘ pr-^iadniifi ik ilnu'.ii ,||! -.(hi- 

Ihit n I*' lilt ;i!"‘-y'- ‘.b’-nlnp is neee^sarv 
to come to IhMan u. ‘ tin ' men^ 

Naturally a euo’ on the id is mm’li and 

has proOahK a bet: r ( ib'cl bieiu-* ‘i . * n’t^ of 
faetors act there lO'tetl'cr, eiimale cnm Ine.ssi ud 



il <Iin*i lU 


look ai’''ai nitiaest 

all ii( I ail' l'li(‘ ne\l 

Indian ]>atiiaits who 
hv the treaimeiit of 


» lint pi’ople (‘.III ha\i' llie treal- 
II. ( nt I'veii 111 tlieir homes in 
rj ea-e ilnv e.aimol afford t‘J 
come lo 

• Foi Indian naiders it 

will hi \'(iv inti’ri’sUm; to 
leain thai the late Dr Ansari 
ha- discnxeied IhstaiiV for 
In- ( omit rviiiiai Oin* day he 
pas-ed it jii^t hv ehaiiei* mid 
-la^ell there for two days as 
L»ia>t ol the Director lit* 
wa> slinwii voiind the place 
aii'l mslitnlions and was 
' ' ari’atlv adimnne, (‘viaytliing. 
jng; \\ Imm^ h( wa- hroughl to the 
|h ri\c] and Ic’ld hi,- iinc,(’i mt(. 
HH till’ i(\-(’old mouidaiii wuivv 
and toiind thai below file 
-iiil‘ic(‘ the water was ratlur 
hot m se\eral phu’i''^, hf 
wa- \ei‘\ aslomslh’d an^t 
niti'iest to get acipiamii’d with 
rii(‘ next simmiei lie -ent -everal 
n|s who win* ^Tiaillv Ixaiefited 
iiieid of Pi-I:inv 1'!i(‘ manage- 


m* m (! till' plaee ha\e liierefon decid(‘d 
lo ■••l(‘!>iale a memorial m lionour oi the lamou.- 
Iielian ])h\-ieian -Dr An-an -tin- -immier 
d'heN want to iiiMle an Indian doctoi wlio will 
b( (iio.i ‘jue-l and '^et 'il'o frei* tn’atiiu'nt. .so 
that 111 miglil expenenii* iln’ hein’filmg effoet 
of Pi-tany imi hi-^ own boilv 

Pi-tiiij\ is now one of the mo^t fashionable 
balli- plaiMs- ol IjUrojii’ I>]»i hotel- havi’ been 
bmll, innate hou-e.- a» eepl guests and Iherc 
iia>'e lici'ii nnil'* ;dj tin* neee-'-arv ai i angements 
and p-Kwi-ioiH ‘-o lh;it the gu('-l.- may leel well 
md eomloHable Tla’i'e is oeca'-ioii tor rifling 
and playing feiini- and all sorts of oul-dnOr 
game^ \ big -w miming pool, fed bv tliiTiiial 
water i- pro\jde-* ior those 'who eari move ahoiM 
fn’ely withoo* hemg hound to tlie invalid eliair 
During ili( .-ea'-oTi compi'tilions and festivals are 
arranged One find.', all .■shadi's of cumplexion^=» 
there and lieajs all languages. 
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Jln' '^in roninhjijijs. :ii'‘ :iKo l<'V(‘ly :ui«l 
tlicH* (iiji 1)<‘ ninth uoiuhiUii fXfir. l»v 

<111 i»r on looi lo vi^it ohi •■ii'tli- v'.liicli I row n 
llif Mil l‘oiin<lini^ lllll^ II i- nl-o lo 

t<i<l:iy. rroni nil I In- l"nin}n;m c-.-ipnni- 
tlwrr nu’ v< ry coniloi i nlih- .nnj ;:t>oil irnir. 
(*on!M‘(‘t lon^ .i\.ijl:'l>h I'lom ilu* lionii<‘i- oi 
( V,i'(*iin>lovnl\i;i It) l*i'^ljin> w ■ iii'h*! hii ;iu1o-h);>i| ' 
liiiM* l)ocn liiiill HI ili.'il on< c’mmIv' couk 

llion- with hi" iJi'ixnti' mr \nil i' oi:« 


jiiiiy al"o (‘om<' hy at lt»i I'nIiuiv 

llil■^ an .n'loihoim* wiiirli i" i»nh a low niimilc*' 
1 ‘oiii I ho (‘‘‘Dt u o! I ho lt)v\ n 

lh"i.in\ 1 " ahoin oOO ji(i :il)o\o ih<* "oa- 
1(‘V< 1 'I'll! oltiio'io I" t.iA ani! w tian .iinl 

ilu'i't to’-' "|)<oiiiU -niitii I'll ilio"' wht' aio 

"UlUIMlL' IH'IM ' i"in l''tn oil lIuM’ 

io.i"oii" 11 1" w Mll'Whih lo vi'il Ih'-loiiv till* 

ht iH iK'on! nhiii'i onn M-tro iiont all 

-oi I" ni aiini' nt - 


FiXLowsjiip OI I Aims 


Mk.-' ( 'l.nonoi' ( ia><ino, 1 Ik Inh i inininal l>ni*(‘l«>i 

o| tho Uoi’hi l'(‘!lo\\ "liip ol I'ailh" -allot] hii 
iu<lia r^/i (’oluinhn wilh a pariN ol m‘\oii jicopi* 
ol ijilh loni nal lonalil lo-', hy S S f>unili}' 

< hio ttl thi loam oh^iool" ol llioir vi"it i" l<‘ 
<li"on"" witli lln lo.i.ioi" ol thlhioni i(‘liijjon=s .i 
plan hir hohlmi; a Wt-ihl railianioni oi lailli" 
in India in It^MO lollowir.o tlu‘ lnt< inational 
( oniirt'sw ol I'ailh" ’o ho Indtl in tin* Mnnim i 
and anluinn in llUih, in Now ^ ork al iho iina 
t>i iIjo iiroal W*>ild'" l''aii ami in San rian"i"0o 
■thinmi. tlio < lohh'ii ^lato hWliihition 

Ml" <ia"fi<H' ooniO" liom a \\<‘.dll'\ 
Vinonoan lanidv ami ha" lior ri-suh ma' in 
Ltiiidon ami al"o a lioim in Paii" Sho tli\ 'do- 
lioi lorn* hotwt'on tin rniiod Maio'- ami lOinopi 
ivoikinu I'oi’ Iho \^'olld lo‘]lo\\-hip <»! I .idh- 
and othm oi aam/al loii" )»ionioiim»' junto an«l 
hi'oi 1)01 liooii 

" l'< :ioo ami Tiol'K’"- ihitui'ih Wmltl I'ollow* 
"111])”. Ilio jMoo(‘o<lnn:" <>* iho [nt* i nain'ii.il 
AsxMiihly <n I Ik Woih! l'illo\\"lop ol I aillo 
rocoiilK Ix'ld in l.ondon ami V.o i"’ ninii r ^I'«' 
proM<]<'noy oi iIk' IJt lltai (loopjo lan-'hnix, i- 
jii"! pnhli"ho<l II <-onlain" m"pirimj ad<ln‘ssr" 
from "i\lv loatha o| niaiiA lUttlv! ami oonniiJo-' 
with manv din"! >■ al loii". s-om- ' and loadinti" 

Mr Lamonot' Iltiiminan, ilio iii"Unoui,-liotl 
ICnjilish tiraniali^t, m Iho proMiit riiairinan of 
Iho Brilmh National ('oiinod. lion Mtihoil 
Hoovoi 1" Iho PiO"idoiil ami I*»i."Iioj) Kiama" .1 
M(*( "oniioll, th(‘ ('hail man ol tlx \moti(‘an 
Naljonal ('onnoil Mi’ KnlarnMlh Da*- (oipla 


and Mr ( ’iiarh‘" J^’n'di'i n k Wolha aio iIk* 
(hnoial S'(i(‘taiios oi ilx* Woiitl ht How -hip ol 



Mi- < i.oi III < ( r,i-i|t 

I'aiih' wnh hoaiitjn ii ha " al >a\o\ llot(‘l 
* tuition and Iloiol Nov. \'aL<i. ?now \ oi k 


SON(;S FROM M\ VILLAGE 

l‘i<ni i)K\ KNDK \ S\T\ XHTIIl 


(>NFi »lii\ when I ret 11111111” In N.*ii Alnuli :i|i|}c:ir;iii(T hill then it i- ntr(‘U iunl-lik(‘, for it 

iirar KlmUii ( 'nllr^i , Aintitsni, I iKw'Utl a ]»ncUs ||u' lirart ” 

fantid-iliivi'i Miii!,iTii; a Mahia >011” . " Sun/c do I knew J’inl M(»lian Sirioli to 1 k‘ a re])re- 

kiU iNoluo, LitLon liutn nm nkhum, mda sent at ivc wninr ni’ nmiliaii Punjaln poetry, 

iotidoit (lit nmliKt " 'i'lir wniiN cann t?lraij:;hl hut now I iralizcii lhal lit* IovcmI folk-M>n<i'=? 

to inv lirarl, “ ! n’ ln'n i" a nail nl p.nlit, my mnrr ilian hw (*\\ii ])ncin‘' 

loM*. the iiroph (‘\»- weep, hut imiK is tiu* Mofuo 1^ an ahiiiltaal tniin ol Mahifnval 

imari lliat weep' iii\ ln\i'" ihlniallv, nin* who liaal- laifialoc'^) Tn 

'll. 1*- a I'ntlmliaii '-0110,'“ uniark<Mi my llir Itanjlia, (lie rnmanln* ballad of the 
Iridul Prol Mnliaii mujaIi, ‘ tiaxnlliiitr from riiniab, wo liinl lianilia rnt;aaed a^ a inaliinwal 



\ simpli vilkii;r-f.' r! 

IldW ‘'.'Mime ''Id* I 'nk when srnj;- • my 

tovf, an!* ik** tcfTr’-liinp linv/r <il t)oni« Nnw lud 

adifii 1 i iniiMfr Ckina. in^ Ami of 

ITir Snknii. 


The Milage s^ain 

lie iii.iv III? 11 iml 1 «» he iiiiDlher Ranjlia 01 Malriiwal 
one (lav [It* sin^s ol iIk inmuntie tab's of Hir Uanjha 
and Soliiiii 


Pnllidav, Itaw alpiinli ^uli* it lai'- r* aflmil Majha. 
the ('nilial Piiujal' *’ Tlii'^ wa^- «»!' cniirM’. an 
iialicatioii td i'a* ]>o]>nlaiil> nf tla- ]^)tbf»hari 
Maliia soinj;'- dear 1 • mv fraam Tln^ 1'=' 
tli(‘ ty]K' of -onji:'' Miat aiiiu al-' t() me ino-l 
Avhen ‘=onie r-miple bo\ nr •rol -imi; m mv 
faih(M -in-l‘i\v's villaue.’' ho ••ommoMPit “And 
you sor, iTi tlie ppf sent -one; iiuv -tivo aro 

iho wonN c»f Iho hue : 'To. ]ior« ’a a nail 
of L'nhl ’ Tin 'ail n ‘?,nld *porhap' 

tho symbol ol ]ovo. 1 a''A'o in 


Mahivu'ol lo>t its ori^mal nioaiiiu^ and turned 
into a synonvm of lover Abist of th(* Mahia 
soims ai(‘ lovc'-Miiij^s; th(‘y are ooinposed 
exi.emporc* kike the fresh flowers of spring; 
they blossom to wither away after a period. 
Hut they an* nevc‘r really lost There is a 
sweet nuipic about the Pothohari dialect, and 
Mahia forms a valuable chapter of Punjabi 
folk-liteiatiiro. There are other forms of songs 
in Pntl<'l!'ir’ I'ut ATahia arc* the nio-at 

popuhu The vords are simple, but some of 
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thiMu art* rl and accfiituatrd in th*‘ 

‘tun(‘ 

Prol Molia.i Siiijih tcairlii^ Pcrnan al tlir 
Klialsa Onlk*j;(*, Amritsar Ikit lie alway^' 
iliTains of tlu‘ hfaiitilnl i^othdliai rmu\trY-M<lt 
\Aiili its Jiill ol lomancr \ liiii* 

of "iic-li a s{>iijL* lilN him willi iii-iJirai mii ami In* 
'SCfks <() cxpio'^ It in lii^ imuliTii ihh’iu'' 
Within In**? woiUI ol idna^ and du‘am> rnU‘i tin* 
woids ol tlic Maliia ^ini;<*r " J)ti ttipjn 
gairciiilnni , Tuppc shapjn Kitfjh tn t'lntmi, l)ii 
dr o'o/’ Kiulhvtnnti " ‘ I am >mmnu a i(‘\v 
roiiphds Don’l taki* iliom as imav Mint;- 

my moon-liUi* man. lln‘\ aic jn>l lln- llamos ol 
\i)yr rominj; out ol my In'arl ' And tln-si* wonL 
rt‘\(*al l(» him tin* (Ircp, -ilc'nt Inairl ol a (‘oimiry 
W'oman lie sani; to nu* anotlaT of lii^ JavonriU 
IMahia son^- “Nm/A^ (r rndh haltitt, Jhitx 
part iLitlnnu hut, i>hnt‘ tluuuin fun A/ Ichaiint*"' 
Till* wolds ftot aim* with moamn;^ ‘ Poll alonp, 
tlu* road, () stom* (hu* wlio ha*^ no swa'cl.lH'arl , 
Avhai lia« lie jiaincd ni thi-^ wnild'*’ “ .Iiisl soo,’’ 
]i(‘ icmarkod, “ ria* villam* p(*('l rvon invites 
tin* -tone to shall* tin* lomanci* in life* A 
eoimlry tangn-dwwv, avIio saim thi^ snnt» to mi*, 
ixplaincd that tin* >lom* roHinu; rhvthmiealh 



A mciiihei ot I Ik* nlfl ^t‘iK‘iati(in 
The wheel of rluiii^e is theie Ills jiranilsun inaN 
perhaps pul on a new chess Bui ihere must lie an dUli’ 
illiiiacy Lampai»ii 

on slionld love tin* road, for life withont love is 
ineaninglese Again and again the w’ords uf 
those songs knoek at iny heart Avhenever I sit 
to compose a new^ poem in Punjabi. I open niy 

«)-9 


heart and ofu*! cordial welcome to them. T 
believe, jioetry to be ereal must bi* impregnated 
witli the hie of tla* people lo whom I lu'long 

“ I.et Us ho)K‘, Abdian Singh that you will 
lie<*ome anotlu'i lloheil Ihnn^ oni* dav m tie* 
.-plu'n* ol modrrn Punjabi p'>elr> I said And 
lilt* whole room wa** lull ol meuy laughter. 

''riu* languagi* ol I he songs from mv village 
leprescaits tlie Alalwai thaleet of the Punjabi 



A vilhi^e in\s|it 

III tijs tlir pii\\(>i til ;!iM j suhliMie mil rpriMalJou 

ol SfHUi* ni ihf* sriMulli'il follv-snilgs 

languagi' Sometimes ijjc Malwai ])Jommeiation 
til eritani wolds ijuilr s| I (,, (Ip. people 

*>1 Majhi! K'enlral Punjab) ami J’otiiohar 
'rh( dialed of tin* ('entral Piinial) liapiuais in be 
lie* ma-ne''! apiiroacli io lileiai\ Pmijabi Hut 
Ihen 111 tlie language o) ]>oi'liv a toneb of 
Potlioliaii diale(*l is always woleome And 
Prol Mohan Smgli ludng liiin=elf from Pothohar 

hiosi snceessfiilJy makes los. ncx^ni*- alive wdiii 
ilie colour and moAa'meni td ''othohari dialect. 

1 had d(*ojded to pick up neeessary know- 
ledge of the rcntrnl Punjabi dialect at 
Amritsar. Also I began adding to my stock a 
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number of Poiliohari song^ eolleetcd from 
I^of. Mohan Sinp;lj. 

“ It IS tni(\ Mohiin Sin^h, Unit Pothohari 
dialect and son^s are sw(‘et/’ 1 oik* day ventured 
to say. “but do you tlimk tliai a rouah dialect 
like tin* ^lalwai can eont rilailc nothing ti* 
Puniabi literatun**-'” And he replK'd : “No 



A villa^r liiMilni.iii 

Ills js more or loss an aiilocrain oiillook. Ami 

you'll imt firifl liiiit piiiiirm iti thf' ‘•o.il: llir p/*opt* 

Ifowrvrr, !ir as a (Iihi.uIit in •«niiu' ol ihe * nn- 

tcinporar) folk-M-iij.-. 

dialed slionld l>e tnati’d a-^ lianj.iii in tlu 

sphere of literature 1 use the \vor«l Tlarijan 
v\ith care for J know that to rnuove am sort of 
iintouchability we requiie a f-baiipe in our 

mentality rather than a raw name for the 

untoucliable. And I am not untitvire of the 
genuine character of ycuir d.aleet, the 


Alalwai, for I actually lilted at Ludhiana in my 
yonnftcr days with my lather who w'as there on 
\u< medical service.*’ 

I \\as p.lad to hear that and I sang to my 
friend : 

\(i /#(/' ( ft raJiJfti 

A it pact')} rahtja 
Afitnni jatt (h joot) 

\ a pm I u rabbd 

“ Mak(‘ me not a ])(*aRant, O God, 

Make* me lait a ]»easant, 

111 any fiiiun* birth of mine, 0 God, 
Alake me n(»l a pi-asant 

It was a (Iift('i‘(‘nt kind ot song and new to 
mv frK‘nd inasmuch as it expressed the 
|)n“‘t*nt-day jiathos of the ])easant\s life lie 
asked me to sjn» a lew more of these*. And I 
sang 

— ‘ So po(»r leiok my crops (just, glance) ; 

O liow can 1 jump in the Giddha dance?’ 

They havi* confiscated my [>lougli and yoke! 

And tlie eorn T kept, for s**ed 1 sold to 

feed my fainih*. 

I have failtM'l to ]my the revenue-tax’ 

Wliore is the pioht of a peasant*s lalunir?’ 

Here 1 quot(*(l tin* translation of a song 
from Muttra eoiintrysidi* : 

The Ratua insect lias eaten up all my 

wheat crop! 

My gram eriip is spoiled liy tlio Sundi 

Even the field ot Arliar is attacked by 

the insects! 

So tragic on all sides, my fate has turncdl 

All naked my children are going about. 

P>nt vou car(‘ not for me, O money-lender. 

N(ni ran s»'e your oAvn side alone. 

() •^iK* me in tlu* court of justice if you can. 

Don’t turn uj) to my door so often like 

a horse 

Ai my fruaurs request I sang a Punjabi 
song of this kind 

limuan nr alt chyklc li 
Suic latt karzdvr kectc. 

— ‘ Extremely involved we are in the hands 

of the money-lenders. 

All ])easantry (suffers) under their debt.’ 

Then J sang to my friend another interest- 
ing song ol contempoiary life in my native 
countiyside to the rhythm of (bddlia, the 
poiuilar folk-danec 

‘Lo! Here arrives (he railway train on 

the station, 

A»h 1 tlu* engine whistles; 

Here comes Sluimo near the gate 

She i«= the IIavilclar*s wife. 


SONGS FROM MY VILLACiE 
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Tho ti’iiin lias already slarted 
And Shaino is left all lielpl 
f^heddinp: tours on 11 io platform stands 

Sluiino the royal houri.’ 

hy llio villap;(*r iln^ j^on^ v)f 

v^hamo's sorrow to tlu* joyful rh\tlim j.i his 
(liddha?'’ My fnriid rnf|uin*<l “ fi not 
vory (hjficuit (o answcu'.” \ «aid “ Tlio rcastm 
IS clear TTor husband, thr liavildar, ha^ liroomc. 
more or I(‘ss, a symbol of Iviaimv and o])pn‘^- 
sjon to the viIla^cM', wlio nnikc^* ralbor a '^aica'-lio 
remark (‘alliiui: bor ‘ a royal lionn ' The -'imu'v 
of Ibis soii^r ]p ,.\aetly m tlu mooil of 

a seliool boy wb.o enioy.- tlu^ pli«^ld ol mi un- 
popular selioolma''tf‘r uoHino mU) tiouble” 

“ I’hroui!;!! the impael of the ouUuh* work!, 
\yIion tin* villager i^* aoiiiir 1o Ik* traii^'fiirnu'd 
beyond r(‘eo£i7iitioji/’ lemarker] m\ frit nd “We 


beautiful. Certainly. In* i> beautiful. And he 
-iiigs beaulilul sontr- lie olten sings ballads—- 
^ongs of Tomanei', eluvalrx and fraternal love. 
You ean still sia* llir, tin* beloved of Ranjha, 
going to tlu* foiesi \\lM*ie ht'r swec'tlieart tends 
ilu‘ ImlValoes Aiul more (ban of Ilir he sings of 
Sobini, the b(*]o\e<j (U‘ Mahmwal, wbou) \a)ii still 
M'(‘ eros'sing the rjver Chenab Wlieii tlie 
unbaked jntelier of Solum wbieb supports linn 
(*n ilie water g!\es ua\. she i.^ drowned 
Siindar, the singer of Sobmi’'^ romanee ai’tunlly 
^beds tears as lie sine> liut there is one 
eon-olalion to Inm He '^a^ that Solimi is 
immortal and tiiat still on tin* wave.- of the 
t ‘benab her soul swmw m search of 'Mabiin\al 
wlu) li\('s rin the Imtber bank And wIu'ti lie 
slugs of (In* si-iti'r who awaits the arrival of lu*r 
brother at her fat li(‘i’-m-law'V place, his song 
touches tin* lu'arT. of flic w’tnuenfolk more 



S>lis of the -ni 

TJk' V ilJ mmhi |«* it -eeiiih. Sium* t iiipoj .m -odus -ln>w lliut 

tiicy ao' i;*)!!!** to (irifN'i siaiiti many llunii:- lx Itoi iImt hrioir 


isbould really bmry up to sa\e bis songs of joy 
and sorrow' before they are lost lor (*V(‘i 
For I know that tile'll* songs n*V(‘ai to us much 
more than the otlieial leeoid*- aiul historical 
documents do of Hie teal life of I lie fieopie 
And folk-song'^, I l)ehevc, can create for u- an 
atmosphere congenial to the growlli ol progres- 
sive poetry 

Here is the d(*scn])tiou I gave t») mv friend 
TMoban Singh rif a w'andenng minstrel 

AAMt-h bis eyes liow'ed down over tlu* strings 
of his Saraiigi tlu* minstrel goes about from 
\jllage to village. Often be com(*s to my village 
And I have known him for flu* Iasi sevc'ii years. 
P’or the entertainment be otters at «*v(*ry tkior lie 
reeeives a fonnal rew'ard in tlu' shape of corn 
Someone offers him oven a small coin. What- 
ever he is given he receives wdth jov. T do no> 
know' his original name. My friends oft(*n call 
him Sundar. \ like this name. Sundar, the 


(jiijckly At once tlu‘v (*onu* out of the Trinjana, 
tlu* a^semblage^ wdicre they spin together with 
a -pint nl compel it i(,n. a- Hu* notes of Ins 
sfininuf n*acb i1h*ii ears. I'.very conn try woman 
lakes it to be Hie expix*'sU)n of her owui bea^t 
lor It n mind- Iier of iu*r own brother wdio must 
(ome to lu‘i- one dav to take lu*r to lior parental 
luMi'-e 'l\) -liow a contra'll J^iiridar sings the 
Ming of a enud sister a- w'ell After all this is 
a .-iiaii'M* world,” be r(‘maTk.- introducing the 
cruel song, “ and (‘Vt'rv -istcr cannot be 

('(jually good Xor pcrba)»- is every brother 
e/|ually gotul and kind towards bis sister. 
Ifowever, Hu* pieseut song of the cruel sister 
sliould w'arn the daughter- of this village against 
.-'ueli cruelty ” Tlu*]i be sing.*^ laying stress 
(»n <‘ertain w'ords aiul plu ‘«5. The story runs 
thus — .\ woman bad omy one son and one 
daughter. 1’he girl w'as given in marriage and 
the boy w'ent away to some far-off land in quest 
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of wealth. Years passed by ])efor(' he earned 
money to his lieailV eoiiten't Then he slarted 
for lidme On his way home he broke hns 
journey for a day at liis sister’s futher-in-law's 
idace. Apparently she {^ave a ^ood wi'liiome to 
lier brother who met her attei manv years But 



\ folk ^'atliriiiif! 


h1k‘ wa.s a ,si*lii.sl] WDiuaii. At- slio \vt*nD tu 

Ijct hiisl)an(l and Hint il' hv luurtlcred 

hta* brolluT jl would l)c very pood for his whole 
wealth ^^ould oouk* to ihetn as thenr share. But 
the hushand refuMvl and said, '' Well if I kill 


“ Yes, mother, brother was here last night. He 
left loi the native village very early this 
morning He should have met you on the way. 
C5od knows what has happened to him," she 
n‘iiiarke(l As the mother shed hitter teai's the 
(ii'ihira in front of the house cracked and fell 
down. The dead body of her son, cut to pieces 
m cold blood, was tlms revealed to lier She 
cursed' her daughter for such an act of cruelty. 
So far the song runs all tragic but then m the 
end we find the brotlu'rV body being brought 
out of the cowdung ejikes by the villagers. 
Eveiy part of tlie body is put in its proper pla(*c. 
The whole village imns the old mother in her 
prayer to the* Almighty Father to restore life in 
the dead body Thus (he song ends with a 
miiaeulous touch of folk-genius. And we 
actually st‘e tlu‘ brother slauding up before our 
eyes 

But 1 ])rcfer Sundar’s du>rlt'r songs to his 
longer ballads. H(‘ once sang to me a coupUit 
with a iieculiar touch of the love of the Punjab 
eoimtryside * “ Come, mv love, and enjov the 



Naluie at home 

h iieaiitifiil w enes iii ilie ( (HiiiOvMiie fasrjnated the aulhoi in his \i>iingGT days 


liim wb./ll l)c my lirothcr-jn-law?” Tlieu ehr 
went to her son and suggested the murder of 
Jicr brotlier He was a gooil boy. He refused, 
Hiiymg, ■■ Mother. T won’t do so foi tliercby I’ll 
lose my only maternal unele " Then she incited 
her Deu’ar, liusbamlV younger brother. U> 
murder her brother in c 'Ivl bliwjd Tim brother’' 
murder took place at dead of night and the dead 
lK)dy, rut into pieces, was hnl within a <i:ihira, 
a heap of c.'ikes made of eow^dung or buffalo- 
dung for fuel. Now tbo soul of t.he niurder«;d 
brother apiteared in a dream befon the old 
mother and she hurried up to her daughter’s 
place. The daught''r told her .a false "tory 


lefreslnng luecze of home. Now' bid adieu to 
j-emote China, my love ” Ainl in another song 
I found him addressing the railway train : 

■' Run liurruidly, 0 railway train, 

I' or 1 yearn to enjoy the refreshing air 

of my village.’' 

This was, perhaps, first sung extempore by 
some villager who happened to live in Calcutta, 
Bombay or Lahore as a labourer and then 
leaving tlte place for his native village he tJnis 
sang of his yearning. Sundar, perhaps, gets 
into the mood of the original singer when he 
sing' it again and again thrilled with joy. And 
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my Howing hair and beard some 
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DnoKS in the piincipal European and Indian language*^ 
are revu'wrd in 'I’lih MoniTiN Hfmlw. But icvitws of all liouks M*nt ( annot 
h« giiaianleed. Iieiiodn tils, srliooj and college text-hooks, pamphlets, 

reprints of rnaga/ine atucles. addresses, etc, are not noticed. The leceipl 
of hooks receivi'd foi rcMcvi cannot he acknowledged, nor can any enquiries 
leluling tln'ichi answered No (titicism of hook reviews and notice-, i*. published. 

Editor, The ATodirn UtviLW. 


ENGLISH 

WORJJ) T ROm CTIOiN \N1) PHICES lM.<6-37 : 

• Lcagiia oj A'l/oms, /rpnetfr. J*K17 11 >i II. India' 
i.eaguv nf Wititms Ituhnn Hun an Zninah ManziL" 
('hunhgatr Hvi himutnnu Homba\ Thv Hnnh C^tmpan^, 
Ltd. l-I U ('idit'gr Square, ('ah nit a. Pp IMt Prue 
Rs 5.. Sh 1.25. 

'rills animal vidiinu*, piihlishod hv the Rt'oiioiiiu 
Jrilelligcnee Scr\ic(‘ uf the Ta*ague of Nations, js jii 
aiithoi native leview of the siliKitioii as legaids world 
production of both ])iiniaiv and indiisttial piodiicts, as 
well as of piiie moveinenis of siif li proihicts, both whole- 
sale and ictail. \ section iif the volume is devoted to 
woild iiad(‘ and shipping, whuh deals with qiianliim 
< hunges ill national trade and the situation in th<‘ freight 
niaiktq. \n inqioitani feature of the volume is the atlen- 
lion given to stocks of piini.iry < ommodit.Vs \ coin- 
pH'hcnsive index of .such siockt* has been prepared for 
the voliiiiie as a ncccssaiv link lietweni the revised 
world ind<‘\ ol primary piodurtion ami the mw woild 
index of indiisiiial d<tivil> w'hich weic pu'hl.shcd in the 
last edition of the volume. 

A summary of world indn c*- of production and 
Morks ns w*ell as the qiinntnni of international trade 
shows tli.if 

Woild piodiirtixo uciivil> cniitiniied its upswing during 
lO.'ih Total juiFiiiu} piodiiclioii lemhed and passed the 
h'vel of 1*CT, the pievioiis peak. Slocks of raw iiialenals 
and lood-tiifTb conlimied to decline, the industrial pro- 
duction of the woild eveeded consideiaMy the peak level 
of P)2^) Th(‘ in (omnifuliiv prices rontinued at sii 

aecelLTaled ]Ui (. Uu' the piodnclion of priinarx « om- 
inoditiies pn head ol w'orld population was Jowci ’n 
1Q36 than in 1<>29 Industrial prodiution in the world 
<excliiding I- S. S 11. was below tin* 1929 level. The 
qtiantiiiii of worhl trade in 19d6, although it iik lea^e-d 
ugain, only leuched the level it had ulttiiiicd ten >edis 
t'jrher. World agrn ulfund prodiiclion. which had 
remained leinaikahly stable at iilioul the level reached 
an 1928. increa-cd s#lightlv in (miisninption con 

tinned to rise, and tarni iiiconu* increased in most 
roil nines. The isolation of the national maikets, how- 
ever, was n(»t relaxed. World pmduclion of foodstuffs 
(excluding China) more than made good in 1936 the 
temporary decline wliich orcuired in tne preceding year. 
The liinpi ovement was inamlv due to animal fondstuf?%. 
World production of raw materials of agneiiltural origin 
'experienced a sharp iric.reasf* in 1936. ^ orld production 
of non-agriciiltiiral raw materials coniiiiued ’n 1936 the 
vigorous upswing which started m the mnddle of 1932, 
and reached a point 5 per cent above the. 1929 leveJ. 

Total product ton of raw materials, mchiding those 
-of agrirultural orif^n was about 5-6% altove 1929 


aveiage in 1936. Itic growth oj law material output, 
lii.wevei, was not suflirient to satisfy the increasing 
requirements of the industry which drew upon stocks. 

Woild indiislrial production 1936 averaged some 10% 
Jiiglier than in 1929, in the world excluding the U. S. 
S R. , it fell shoit id the 1029 level by 4-5%, hut was 
laigci than in 1928. Indnstiial production in Euiope, 
apaif from the I'. S S. H, was |ust about the same as 
111 1929; hut in North America, it was still some 10% 
Hiiiulli'i 'riie lafc of growth iliiung 1936 was excep- 
tionallv lapid. By tlie end of that y»*ar, the average for 
1929 was exceeded bv ovei 20% in the world as a whole, 
and hv over 5% m the world, apart fiom the U. S. S. R. 

The qiianlnni of international trade in foodstuffs in 
1936 wa-. idiout 15^ below that of 1929. The quantum 
of trade in law inatruals is eblimaled to have been only 
1-5% below the 1929 lc\el, while the trade in manu- 
factured goods was ulioiit 25% below. 

The revival of iiitei national undo in 1936 was v^tv 
marked during the sec ond half of the year and con- 
tinued during the first half of 1937. Whereas the ton- 
nage of laid'iip ships reached in 1932 20%, from the 
middle of 1936 there was a shortage of tonnage and a 
brisk ineiease in freight rales whir'll rontinued iincherked 
during the first half of 1937. 

In mo‘sT countries, the general level of wholesale 
pric-es lose appreciably during 1936. There was a 
marked advance in the prices of many important staple 
c’ominoclilies in the world market, especially in ' the 
second half of the year: the rise continued in the first 
quarter of 1937, hut was followed by a fairly general 
«et-hac k in the sec’ond quarter. Wholesale prices rose, 
in gc iieral, more than lelail prices during 1936. Prices 
of law nidteiials rose more than those of manufacturo-J 
products, 'riic. disparities which had developed in the 
price strucluie during the depression period were thus 
furlhc-r rettified; the price-relationships existing before 
the detuchsion wcTe in many cases re-est abb sued by the 
beginning of 1937, and a general improvement was 
nli-iervahle in the teims of tiade of agiioiiltural countries. 

S. 

ELYSIAN FIELDS' By Salvador de Madariaga, 
(weorge Alien mid Unwin Ltd. P. 110. Price 3s. 6d. 

Sr. Madariaga has rightly earned for himself the 
title of citizen of the world. There is a vein of quixotism 
in his brilliunt writings. His idealism will be sneered 
at bv some matter of fact realistic people of today, just 
us his foreriiniM'r, Don Quixote, was laughed at by some, 
while others. Like his Sancho, fail completely to under- 
stand liim. He spoke us it were a different language. 
No wonder then' that the Sanchos of his day and the 
Sanchos of all lime, the men who claim to face the 
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realilich of lifp, men, who like Calvin in The Observer 
prcarh in season and out of sea<%on the gospel of realism, 
will deiide and =neer. 

Elysimi Fields is a briliiant dialogue, a fitting instrii> 
meni used by Madariaga with the peifection of an artist, 
to convey abstract and ideal teaching of great value. 
The dialogue is well sustained, the characters are made 
to leason out and to think according to the irmvictums 
they aie known to have iitiheld m their life time. 
Napoleon is the uneomproiiiising defensor of mditaiist 
Imperialism* Voltaire is tin* si'eptic and dendei of reli- 
gion; \l(^asliington us the builder of the United States 
ib surprised that his countrv should dt(r> a T nioii of 
all thr Stales of the world, Karl Maix is the apostle of 
elass-war and finally Cocihe, the philosopher, disrouiscs 
admirahJ) on the oigan.c wiiitN of all innnkiiid 'J'hc 
dialogue moves ia])idl\ and is strewn with wiltuisms and 
penetrating irnurks. keeping in terisnui the niuid of llie 
reader. The model nils and np-to-ilateness of the dis- 
eoiiise js cleverK iiiainla'md hv the inliodiietion of 
a him star and a wMtv < rilieisni of liie indif» and tile- 
Vision. Coelfie com hides ])\ empli.isising the infliiem i 
of radio in maiiitaiiiiTig the orgarin nnitv of mankind. 
*‘llie mar\eJloiis iiiediinn whn h fiiits all men into loiich 
with ail men instantaneon‘-l\ " 'fhe three main eiirrenth 
ol polilnal llionghl and opinion. IJithiisin, (lommiinisin 
an<l Fascisni aie thus reviewed and eiiluibed 

'file iliidngiie will give to the reader not only a 
delightful lioni of amiisenn ni Init will challenge bis 
political and social (onvniions fore ng him to think 
them out with gn ater loaiial a(<iiiaes. 

I* G Bkidgl 

THK ITINDli MUSLIM PKOIJLEJM IN 1NDT\ ; By 
(Ihfford Manshanlt, (tvor^v Men ck* Vnwin Lid, 
Vp. ]28, Pruc 5sh. 

in appraising this little hook on a gicat subject one 

should hear in niiiid what the anihoi attempts and the 

limitalioiiH umlei wiiidi he works, 'fhe author is an young 
j\rnerican, whn has l»e(ii in lioinhay foi ten yeaib before 
he makes uii attempt to analyse some (ilalics ouis) of 
the (aiises of liindu-Miislim icnsioii in India,” The 
piobJeni is a vast one, extremely i uinpin ated, and 

becoming nioie romplieated day by dav in the politic a! 
sphere owing to tlm bhrewd pnlu y oi the British 
Staten dll m cieating an iinperium in impcno by pander- 
ing K» the Muslim elaini oi ‘political importance ’ as 

past rulers of India, olilivioiis of the basic fact that nuicty 
per cent ol them arc dfseendanls of eonvcits, who lost 
the political independence as well as their religion, and 
due to the whining altitude of the Indian National 
Congress in trying to placate tliein by ‘giving a blank 
cheque'' by way of political privileges so that they may 
join the Congrohs in its fight against the British Govern- 
ment. Tt also diffeis Iroiii province to iiiovinee. 

The piolileni has been apiiroaihed Irom three tlilfer- 
eiit angles of vision; mm lo-joligiou*', econoinie, and poli- 
tual. The discussion hy the author is goiieial, good 'O 
far as it goes, hiil often skclcliv and one is tempted to 
add, superficial, more descriptive than analvtu'al For 
example, the aiitlioi has failed to d sciiss the ineiilalilv 
wliich prompted Sir Abdiir Rahiin to say tiiai he leels 
more at home amongst the 'I'nikonians and the Alghans 
than amongst his next-door Hindu neighbours, and his 
ngnificont silence when his car was riddled with Inilleis 
by the Frontier tnlsesmen; the mentality which juompted 
the late Maiilaiia Mubaminad Ali to write to the Biiiish 
Premier that “the Mussalinan ruled over India from the 
beginning of the eighth century to almut the middle oi 
the nineteenth in one way or another, which no other 
community can claim in the same manner. The Sikh 
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rule for a generation in the solitary province of the 

Punjab, the lesiili ol an accident . • .»” end 

yet the same nienialilv does not go, dales 'not go 

dgdinst the Britishers in the ".amc extent the ‘slave* 

Hindus go. The author doe*, not diseus-, the question 

whs tlie Indian MiihIiius weie losal, nliiu-losal during 

the World War, ile^-pitc the fact that tlie Siiltan-Calipli 
issued a formal summon'- to a IIolv Win, ami even fought 
against him in the IIolv Land of Mesojioianiia and 

Kerhala; and whv tliev startl'd the Klulufal agitation 
siippoited hy Gandhiii .it liu' tlost ol ilii> Wai''' The author 
iinfortiinately leaves npou tin i<adei an impiessum of 
ovei -cautiousness aiul tiui'ilily, prrliutis well-meant, hnl a 
stmlv like this-- hmvcM'i luii'f n max be i anno! be h< Ip- 
fiil unless ii faro tlie s(\ei.d issues sjpiaielv and ex- 
piesses definite opinion-, even iiiiinmg the jisk ol appear- 
ing to be dogmalie For ;in opinion iioiii a foieigii 

stiidtnl, situated like tlie aiillioi |s ex pi '< led to 1m llioiiglil- 
provoking and leading to sell-anals sm, even wlieri it 
liltimatelv found In be wiong. 

In 111- (otisirmlise sMienieiii tin aiitboi lays gieat 
sties- on the need .md v.diie of “ liilelbgiuit Goodwill 
as pioviding the best stdiitiori 'Hie anlboi eondeiinis 
the nariow (‘omminuilisi , and '-ass. “ Though ibe com- 
munal 'idiition to till poliiK.d iiToblem now holds the 
field, tlie national sidiitioii must be held iiji as ilie fiitun* 
goal ' In his pi'iiiiliiinate < om ludina jmiagrc ph he sa\h . — 
“The outstanding need m India is (oi polilual parlies 
which will apjieal lor the suppoii of the tieople upon 
the hasia ol meiiL, instead of upon the basis religions 
preiiidiies Varlianienl'- ol Keliuion Iwue ibeir place, 
but legislatiiie', '•liould bi tMdili<«d boilies The Culholics 
in ihe United Stales and Great But. on have stiong reli- 
gious seniiinents, but wlnm it loines to political iifTmis 
ibev think in terms of iiolilns \s long ns politics are 
on a communal ba'-is thi'n is veiN 1 itle hope foi alternate 
(Wiveiunienls wh eh i ome into being oi {.ill upon nutional 
issues, tliidei the jire-enl umiiigenieut llie Muslinih aic 
praeticalU doomed to leiiiain a jxdilu.il iiiinoiitv ami to 
ai»epi sudi favoiiis tiny tan s( , lire. The Parly 
System is working at the ]neseiit lime in the PieHidency 
of Ma^ha•^, whrTc the lustue l*aitv and tin* (.ongreaa 
arc already sirengiheTiiiig tin n jiolilnal feneew in auti- 
cijiation of the new f oii'-tiiiition tthe hook was pub- 
lished in 1^.H6) And in Madias eommiinal trouble is 
much less jirevaleni than in fcber s,'itions of India. An 
extension of the Madias Sysiim would go lai towards 
clearing the atmospben in ollur fiaris of India.” 

The Gliaptm “ ('omiminalism Run Wild” should have 
been treated as an appendix; in its pr-sent plare it 
disiuibs the iinilv oi the essay 

T. M. Datta 

INDIA OFFICE LIBR \RY CATALOGUE OF MSS. 
1\ LI HOPE W LANGU AGES I W II. Pmt II. Sec- 
tion f A os l yAH, pp ii iSlat/onrr) (Ijfife, 

London 

rile Imiia Oflii e, London. p<is'.'**,si‘s a vast rolieclion 
of M.s.S. j EnioprMn Janguagis (mosij\ English with a 
ft w 111 Fieiiih and still fewer in Duteh), wliieli aie of 
the ulmt>si table Ini Asiatic t f‘spt>eiall\ fiid«an) hi'^’.ory. 
The-.<* ale being cunsianllv added In by purchase and gift. 
Vii\ srhoiail) and elaborate catalogues of these are .being 
publi-'hed. Volume 1 in two parts deals with the 
Mdekeu/ie Collet imn (Madias and Mysoiel, and Vol II 
III thiee parts describes all iJie oihc^r sections. The first 
Pait td \ol. 11 (Home MisnH ’.‘ous, Orme Collection, 
by .S (.. Hill) is a work ol oiii"' iiubng importance, and 
the prebcnt revicwei remembers with gratitude how jt has 
helped him in his hUtorical inquiries. Tlie .second Part 
of this Vol. 11 is now before us. It was prepared by 
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the Idle \!r. ICayr and well inainrainH the hifich btandard 
of HiJlV wuik| while going into far greater detail than 
Hill and therrfoie proving even more helpliil to distant 
investigators. The elaboiatefics& of tJie editor's woik f an 
he judged from the fact that I wo Mutiny MSS, -Kd A. 
Readers lellcjs (Agiu) and the Menioianda of I lie Chief 
(»l the Staff t Mansfield), 1857-1859- -uie ealemiuied leller 
hv leltei in 18 and 25 pages le^pLCliveU. 

\s an ind!( ation ol the iintioilanei ol ihis (ollLction 
we iiiay inenlioii that it unhraees the MSS. ol Kowke 
tW. Hastings), Sii Philip I'laneis, fiiiehaiiaii-ilamiltoii. 
C. Foihes, Aldie Diihois, Sii Stamloid Rallies (fava), 
Rieli, MiMUerofl, Syk*‘s (Ihiiiiia) ami Rrun llodgscin 
(Nepal), besides ollieis. 'I’iieie are also Ms. iraiislatioiis 
ol several Peisian hisioues bv well-known Or.enialisis in 
the K I. Co.’s set vice. Of sjavial lUten-si lo Rengal is 
th(* original dialL ol the K(‘\ lames Cong's List ol Hooks 
Printed in Htii^ul (p 112.1), and to Maliuiastia tin 
original fd whal Foiiest has priiihij, namely, tlu^ Engl sli 
translation ot (he Raigaih hie ol Sliivaji (90 Kalanii) 
made hy K. L)i iin'Miond lioin u lopy lent hv Ll. Krissell 
(p. 756), and ils< the aKoiinl ol the painter Wales's 
illiif'ss and dealJi (p 57.51 The lollownig eoneclioiis 
have heeii suggested h> a fiiend . 1* 1.5, in the loot- 

note lead dotiquer \ — tl' Ouqiieiy, / e., of Ikeii in Weslein 
Mysoie. P. 1099, ior Kiinult ^ read Kiinik, i.e., Kliaig 
Singh. P 180, the survey wenk ol Reynolds is desi ribed 
by Malet iii J*(»ona Resnleniy, \ ol 11, e<l hy G. S. 
-Saidesai 

Humendka Nath Banerji 

COTTON MILL INOHSTHY IN BENGAL: Hy 
Miikid (wupttu M.A , Pviittmal Assistant to the Director 
of Industries, Hcngal, Henfial Govern mint Press, Alipore, 
HetiftaL Pp. 02 Ptice annas six onh. 

ll is an iriteiesting piiblieinion giving as it does, a 
clear and pieeise idea about the oiigin and tievelopment 
.of eoiioii mill industry in Bengal supported liy up-to-date 
statist les as fai as It lias been jiossible loi lh»‘ wn'ei 

lo rolled Colton mills h.'ive iiiinu'nse tiosst.iililjes in 
Bengal and it is tune that attention «»l the people who 
possess the enleijuisr and neiessaiv lesmines shniild in' 
diawii in this diie< lion A peiiisal of the imMiogiajdi 

drives home the iinhuppy fael that in spnt^ oi obvious 

advantages Bengal is fb*prnden! on loieigii ami outside 
fioun es of siippL foi hei (loth' Tequinmienls ti» an 
•unreasonahh* cAteiit ll ma\ Ik pleaded that it jiiav not 
be advjsalde to ('n<lea\oiii lo In* indepi ndi iil of e\liaiieoiis 
sources of supply ” spi't 1 1 \(» ol I oiisideiulioiis of eom- 
parative advaii aui But Itengnl stanils today in sueh a 

posit on that i. will long lieloie liei loltoii mill iii- 

dustrv IS so d»\eloped as to outrage this ec oriomie piin- 

ciple. Even ilwii, theie is no leasou wliv should we not 

make even Ihui to t.ike <iur legilimale shaie jii one 
of our iiio - 1 impoilatit iiidiistiies 

Thosi- who me int«‘rested in the <'oiioii null industry 
will fill.! ih's mon^'giaph uselul Tin* merit of the 
piihlii ation lies in ttu* fuel ihat the wnlei has made a 
subjerlive siiidv of an indiisiiv exelusixrdv Irom Bengal’s 
point of view and there is need for •luh studies indeed 

Niii \it R\m\n Mikiiuoi-f 

> PSYCHOLOGIC \I^ CHART ■ H^ Suami Yogananda. 
Published h\ Yogada Sat-Sang, Rant hi Pri, *■ annas six 
only. 

This chart has been framed with a view to enabling 
teachers and guardians to have a coraprehensive knowledge 
of the mental Hails of their pupils ami waids. 


N E'DANTA IN DAILY LIFE : By Sn Swami 
Sivfuianda Sarastoaii , Ananda Kutir, Rtshikesh {Hima- 
la\as) Prire Rs, 5 only. 

This iiook, as Its uame suggests, is not intended to 
he a svbieiiiutie (*xiu»siiion of the philoaophy of the 
Vedanta; relevant lupics of the innnistu Vedanta have 
hern disi listed in it, not howevet fiom the standpoint 
ol liie scholar, hut fiom that ol the Sadiiaka; and it is 
also foi his benefit that two minoi works of Acharya 
Sarikaia have heen jiu orpfiraied in the bonk The 
pruelK al hints on ^adhuna, aie well-woith trying. 

IsV.N ClIANUitA RaV 

IIISTOKV OF MOCK.IllA COl.LEGE : By K. 
Zaihntiali Guvernnieut of Bengal Publication. Price 
- ll - as onl\ 

The SOI lal and tiilliiral hisioiy of Bengal as well as 
ihe hisioiv ol t^diieatioii in tins province in {he last two 
leiitiiies are vi*l to be writl(‘n. When lliev are written 
It will bf‘ ioiind liow the liistoiv ol education ran explain 
to a great ex eiit the social and eiiltiiial tiends in Bengal 
in the last tw(» liiiiidH'd yeais Materials foi siudi history 
leinaiii siatteied in the aiehives id the (joveiiiinenl dc- 
pjitinents, in i onleniporai \ blmatiin* and elsewhere. 
Piiiicjpal /aehanah has done a great seiviee to students 
of f'din ation and also of social and rultiiial history by 
publishing tills very valuable and lemaikalily well-written 
liistoiv of llooghly C'ollege on the oieasion of its cen- 

tenaiy i elebiulioiis While dealing with the actual his- 

ioiv of the (.ollege. he lias presented iis with a panoiama 
of the hie ol generations ol siiiderits m Bengal from the 
early thiities of the last (‘t nliiiv to out own times, a 
panorama which will he of gieai iiiteiest to all students 
ol the riilluial history of Bengal Students of education 
too will find hen* iiiut h that is intiueshng and ilium incit- 
ing. The printing as well .is the get-up of the i»ouk 

IS gomi, jHil iinloiiiinalely liicie have dept in a large 
niimliei oi jirinting inisrakes, lor instance in the date 
ol the foiiniiation of the (^dleuIlH ScluMd Book Suriely, 

wlinli I hope will he lorreeled in a siihseqiienl f'dition. 

MlKVBxVJ. H\ i\alinintohan SirrnuL Published by 
Ramnarain IaiI, Allahabad Pp. ll. Pm e six annas. 

It is a pamphlet on Mirahai the famous poetess 

saint of iiiedia'val India anil hei songs. The writer has 
taken pains to i*olleel the vaiious aerounts lurient about 
the life and stoiv of Miiabai lie has also discussed 

the lelaiive historicity of -ihesL' and has given what he 

rorisoleis to he “a line aiioiini f>f her life in the light 
of model ii leseaieh willi a discourse on hei hhajans.** 
He has iightiv n jeeled the euiienl aiioiiiits which Con- 
ner t Miia with Maharana Kumbha of Mewai. It has 
now been (onc1u«i\elv ptoved that Mu a could not have 
bci ‘11 mr.rried to Kiindiha But while removing certain 
eiioiieoii?- populai niisi onrepiions ahoiil Miraba: the 
ai.thoi has liied lo jiisrify luic gios«5 miscoiicep'.ion with- 
out sijfiieienl pi oof Relying on a poem by Tulsidas he 
has tried to show how Mirahai loirespondrd with Tulsjdas 
and how he was inniieiired hv him. to make Tulsidas 
eonlenipoiary of Miia, he has goni* so far as to piiah back 
the eommonly accepted Jiirlh dale of Tulsidas! And all 
this ior a poem which might have been addressed by 
Tidsiiias to anvune' On similar reasons Rabindranath 
might also lie suggesUd to have been a contemporary 
of Mira foi he has numerous poems which a facile 
imagination may attribute to have been addressed to 
MirahAi. Every anecdote is not history. 

I am nm also «iiire if the writer has done justice to 
Mira when he says that Mira made a boastful display 
of her rebellious temper and disregard for public opinion 
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in many of her poems" (pp. 1 am afraiij Mr Sanyal 

has ansnlutely failed to catch the spun of these poems. 
The'^e* art* hiimhlr statements of a woman who wa*^ an>- 
thing but liuastfiil about her leligioii^ and spiritual 
experiences. 

In sspite of thenp shortcomings ihi'^ pamphlet has 
\alue inasmuch as it contain*^ a miicli-iicedcd collection 
ot mateiials out oi which a uiotc acdiiute hie histni> 
of Mirabai can be consnueied. 

THE NEW MENACE TO HICH SCHOOL 
TJON IN BENGAL /Jy Rm Hart ndranath (Jimidhim 
Published by Messrs ('hurhervert\ Chatteriee Sc Co. 
Ctflruita Pp. 127. Put e not mtntioned. 

Of late llie s\siem ol ediu jijon in Reiigad, spei iull\ 
that ol secondary eduralion lia*- come 1 oi a good deal 
ot criticism l»y the (soxerrinieni id ihi pio\iiice It i- 
as il the Government lia^* snddenJ^ woke ii]) /ind found 
that ibe system ol seconrlan ediiculmn who h it had 

lieen losienng with leiidei laie (oi the liM one hiindie.J 
yeais and foi the ilevelopineiil and I lie pieseiit stale 
of wliii’li it i*- not u hllle i c'^poiisihle is lollen hevond 
words and it needs 11111**! be eliaiigi'd and iesha)i<*d viith- 
oijt any ileJa>. One wouhl ilmik lhal the Go\cinmenl 
IS showing alinosi iiidei ent haste in tning lo effei i ihesi 
eiiange*s IVihaps lieliind this liasii iheie -s liie idea 

that the pn''seiil <‘ondilion of se(’oiirlar\ f*<lii(ation 

resiponsihle ioi llie ma|oi e\ils infetlmg oiir body politic 
and that a reh»rm (d secmidaiv (‘diicalioii will <m<‘ uiiiotig 
otheis the cmI <d lJrl(^in|Jlo^ meiil Edinatioii is no doulil 
a pnlimt factor in shdi>iiig llie national life, but one is 
\et lo see an example of edueution leinedvjng the evil cd 
iinemploymenl winch is c'ssenliallv dm* to ec oiioiiiic and 
political factois. 

The piobleni of sec oiidai^ c*duc alion m Bengal !s 

vast as well as complex. Theie can be* no hast> ic‘foiiii 
of tills problem. Theie is no shoil cut to the solution 
What we need loda> is a well-planned and compieheii- 
si\c and cooidinatc'd policy of sc(oiidaiy eduration, .1 

policy which will be c-voKed by ilie loint offoTls n1 the 
Goveinment and the people ot tin* pioviiirc 

Mr. Chaudlitiij has lioldly laid Imie the chief dc'ferls 
of the secondarv scliools and lie has sparcnl none 1I« 
has shown how lark of tiincb, absence of a ciniliniiiM 

of polir> in tlie adininistiulion cd sc'condarv sc book, <*xcess 
of Government c-ontrol, foic'ign m(‘diiim of inslructioii. 
failure of the piesenl system to cmiich the cliaiactri and 
spiritual life of the fiiipils and ollic’rs ha\e been ic’^pnii- 
sible for the futility of the s\slern in ac'bic ving wlial 

hbould properly have lic-en its obieiiMcs. But the icinech 
lies not 'in eiiiing the defc^c K and not iii stifling tin* 

patient, for that Mi. (')iaiidiiii suspects lo l»c* llie leal 

objective of the Goveinment behind the mc^asiirc*s acKcuat 
ed by them 

One may not agic'e with Mi (diaiidluin iii eveiv* 

thing he says, nne must listen to what he says in this 

well-documented and thoiigiii provoking sindv of the 
problems of secondary edueution in Bengal I rcimmeiid 
jt to all who desire a happv solution to these pioblenis 

It is a pity that the hook could not be reviewed 
whc'n il first came in niy hand. But the proposed 

Secondary E>]uc*atinn Bill has once more liroiight the 
problems in the public limeliglit and it is opporiiine to 
place the book once more before the public. 

A. N. B\si; 

YOlJ : By G. S Arundalc. Published by The 
Theosophiral Publishing House. Adyar, Meulras, Pp. 

This is a fairly comprehensive exposition, of the 
Theosophical point of view regarding the individuars birth 
in this world, his life and the various relations dn which 
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he has lo live his life. The biilh of an individual in 
a particiilai family, in a pariiciilai nation, and in parti- 
cMilar i in 11 instance* is explaiiic*cl accoiding to theosophical 
principles The pinper icdation lo be maintained lietweeii 
the human. *-iib-)iuiiian and super-human kingdoms is also 
diseiissecl. The* juc hlein of wai and peace and the pre- 
vfuiliori of w'iii also receives allenlioii At the end of 
the liciok, we have* a siiiiunaiv of the chief tenets of 
Tlu-cccctphv ucc ending to the aiilhoi ot the book. Accord- 
ing tc» 'riieosopby, theie is life e\c*tv where and life is 
one. life is a mc>vt*nieni and then* is an 
life 

.Some of the theories ate ijinlc inleiesijng. Thu- wc 
aic told (p 4.>) that onc*'s 1iillic*r 111 this 1 fe has 
ptcdiablv been a leJative many limes bctoic*, and rcutriinJy 
a coinpaiativc'fy close fin'ml.'* The* same* utiplics to cii ‘V 
iiiolbc*]. “ Hclalnes m tins hfe have, duiiiig the loii", 
pa-t. lilled c*vcry possible kind ctf lelationship 

\s to 0111 Telalioiis with the* siib-hiimaii k ngclom, wc 
aic* u'liiinded tiuil “the* IjJe we now c bc'rish lii o'lJsiL'e^ 
has had to juss ihiough both vc*geiuble and animal king- 
doms’' (p %t Thi*relc>ie we should not kill animals 
c \t cjit III scIf-dcfciK c (p 94), ricii pluck flowois and 
[ilaiits ic» ])iovicle sal isfaclioii foi our deioiative and 
-ci-callc-d ailisiic instincts" (p %). Bc*sides biib-hiiman 
bf*iiigs, ihcrc* aic sr//;cr-liiinian pc*i •nonages who " fccriii e 
('oiupanv, a Bictilic*ihood, organized lo diiect and guide 
ihr* world's c‘\o1iihc»ii " (p I01«). 

Whethej one acti'pls all the coiuliisions of the ainlioi. 
01 not. the book fUo\id<-s inleiesting rt'achng and full> 
deservc*s si mb. 

ICIl T)1EN Published by Kevalrum Jhryaram. 
Kitrurhi 

It IS a pamplilc't 111 which an ai^coiitu is given ot 
the* vaiioiis organizations iljiongli which Theosophy bceks 
to hc*nc1it Jiiimanily. IVrscms interested in the movement 
will find much iiscTul mfoimalion in il. 

ANNIE BEsANT AM) I'llK CHANGING WORLD 
li\ Hhugnvun Dus. D Lut Published by the Theosophi- 
(ul Publishing Houst\ Adytir. Madras 

'Dus bocckicl (ontaiiKs an account of the life and 

(haraclc ‘1 of Xnnie Besaiii fioni the pen of one who 
knew he inlimalciv 11 is well wccrlli a peiimal 

IT HNBPENEP IN INDIA * By Fred Barrie. Pub- 
lished by Messrs. Waterloo Publirations. Ltd.. P. O. 
Box t0(i, 1/own/ Road. Madras. Pp. W8. 

The book consists oi filler ti r liaptfTs coritnining fifteen 
slioit stones. 'Ibe stones deal with Indian life or that 
aspect of Indian life in which Englishmen also »ome- 

iiinc^ cnici and life oi English India or what is less 
cuphcnic lie-ally railed Anglo-lndia. The scenes and 
evc-nts nie depicted with insight and with a touch ol 
sympalliv and good huinniir. which make the stories 

Heliglitiiil reading It is a fine little book which will 

allay the* anguish of rnanv a liied and work-worn soul. 

I C Bhxttachakikk 

THE HIMALAYAS- IN AND A1.RO.SS By Hitya- 
naruMin Banerjev. The Nett Booh Stall, 9, Ramanath 
Mazurndar .Street. Calcutta Pp. 185 and .38 illustrations. 

The author piesents us with an account of his 
pilgrimage to Manasaroviir, Badnnath and other places 
in the Himalayas. His ac»*niint 'seks colour and move- 
ment; but tins has been chieft' due lo lii» unhappy 
ohoire of a foreign tongue as the medium of expression. 

The 'book is disfigured by a profusion of printing 
mistakes. 
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HARIJAN SEVAK SANGH : Fourth Annual 
Hvport. kmgstvay, Delhi. 

Tins report c»f about d bundled pages rontains a 
deiuiled arcoijiil oi ilic Sotual, Erbiraljonal and Economic 
activjlio® nf the lluiijan Sevak Sangh. Ii lonlains much 
useful infoi /nation about the* piesent stjt** of iiiitoiich- 
ab/litv in India roid of tlu- o/gaiiisutions -Moik./ig fot its 
ienu»val 

iNiiiM\L Ki/m\h Bijsi. 

PATII.s TO DISCOVERY . Ih C, T. Philip, M.A. 
with a Foietvatd In Sir ('. \ . Raman, Kt. Published Ay 
\Jata\ala I /«/io7 «;////. KottaMim n'raratuoie) . Pp. XI ^210. 
Pnre He Idi. 

'I’he book uiidi ‘1 ro\irvy iiai ration of scientific 

discoycries and jnyeutions wjiiti m a novel and charm- 
ing niunnei. The public often ignoiunt of the paili 
Milar f ireunisiaiue wlin h IimI to u diM*over>, oi of the 
toils and ordeal', that the discoveii'is liave to face before 
siic'eess is aeho veil. 'These Iiuve l»een vividly desitibed 
in simple and lueid style We me thankful to the aiilh u 
for the book, a peiusal of whirli slum Id aioiise an iiil'*ie-i 
111 the. voting geiieiulioii lui '■eientilK studies and 
Teseaich. 

Dt V 


SANSKKIT 

VAUADAiMHIKARARlIVAY^CAMPU Ldihd with 
an Introduitivn b\ Lahshman Suriij), M..-i , I) Phil 
{()xon.), U ith a t oinmntiary m Sanskrit b\ Maha- 
mtihopadlnaya Cindhiua Shat mu ( hotiimula and Jlirri^ 
dntta Sharma. Matilal lianarasi Ihiss, Publishers and 
Rvoksellcrs. Said Mitha Bazar. Lahnn , 

Theie IS leieieiiei to a good main wtmuii poeN 
and srhtdjis in Sanskiit liteiatuie Hut veiv few works 
1»> ihem aie known to have suivivid ainl b’W'i still have 
been published, ('.ongialuluiions un thenioit* due to 
{’ltd Laksh/nan Sarup foi the disioverv a/id iriMca) 
edition of this bistoneal ioinant*e toiiiposed bv Tnii- 
mularnhu. a cyiieen fd King Acviitarava of \ iiayanagaia, 

liiTo of the work, was suhierled to a (iilieal sindv 

fo? jiiiinJuT ol veins smre its disioterv in '/anjo/e bv 
tbe learned ediltir in 1021 A iiiimbrr oi papiis were 
( oiiti ibiited b> Piof. Sarup diawmg attention ol the 
woild of seiiobns to he vaiied impoitanei of the woik 
ami a tenlaln* editi -n was published in l'W2 in the 
Oriental C.olli ge Magazine of Lalioi A Hindi tianslalion 
was issued, at the instant e of the- Pitdc'-stu, by Pandi's 
Giridhaia sluiiina and Purushotlariia Sliainia. An 
English ii -tiislalion js ab s/.ited tti liase been jireparcif 
bv one ( t bis pupils Hut a bandy aiitl seholailv edition 
of tin* work was a dr suleialiim wdiirti ha" ba]p]iiU Imen 

reimoed by the present pu'bbeatmn. The iniiodimr-uHi, 

of which a Saiisknf veision is also appetidetk gives a 
detailed aecoiint of ilu poet ant! bet work, the poelieal 
excel b nee of wdiuh is fidlv deserdu d J' i- iiiifortiiiiale. 
however, that ntt deseuptuui has been g'ven id die 
nianu^cripl of the Vvoik iht'ogh it u? the onlv manual npi 
hO far known The l»ru*f :sanskiii non ueuiary will be 
ioiind ui^efiil in fidlowiiig the text, wliit h not ’inbkeiv 
the texts of oihei works id the tvjie. is ore asionally 
difficult. The eoncliiding verst* tti ilrs cmrimeiitaiy gives 
Ilari as the name of its autliui though it is staled rn 
the title page fo have f»e«-ii composed lointlv by I’andit** 
Giridhara Sharma lud Haii Datta Shainia, 

CniNT^TlARA’. ChVKRAVARTI 


SANSKRIT-HINDI 

HHARATA-PARIJATAM : Author and Publisher 
Swann Bhagavadachaiya. Laheripura. Baroda. Pp. 
m. Price Hs 3/8/-^ 

Tbih imposing and rather surprising work is an epic 
111 tweiil>-si\ cantos which gives, in good Sanskrit verse 
wiili Hindi tianslalion, a faiily acruiate areount of 
Mahatma (zandhiV life and work right up to the assump- 
tion ol ininistei lal offices in the provinces. Ileie and 
there the Jiilhoi interposes long descriptions in true 
Sanskiil tiaditioii. perhaps only to meet the rf*quiremems 
of till* mahahov\a. The book is a monument to the 
iJexlerily and viiliiosiiy of the aiilhoi and is likely to 
interest iho'-t* for whom lbc*se cpidlities arc the essence 
id literal V coiiijiositioii. Othci'' loo may delve in il as 
a liler.il V iLiiio 

S !J V 


HENGALI 

(.HAAANJkA cm SELECTIONS EKOM THE 
POEMS OF R AHINDRXNATII TAGORE. Demy 8vo , 
lip -1 Price: paper tuvet. Rs 2^12: cloth. 

Rs 38 and Rs. i. 

This Jiook of selei turns has bei'ii printed twelve limes 
up-to-date It was lirst printed twenty-eight years ago. 
Some tiini heJoie its public anon, all leaders of Tagorti's 
Beiiaali poems weio asked public Iv to submiL a list nj 
what each leader legarded as tlie best poems of tlie 
millioi. Manv leader, seiil such lists. The most popiiJai 
piM Ills weie then si*h'i led areoiding to ihcM* lists. This 
1 -. the otigiM ol this hook of seltM’lions In siihsequcnt 
< ditioiis and iipiinls, Irc^sh lists were not eallecl for. 
Hill additions liavi* been madi repeatedly. 

AVhem the poet made his own seleclioii, and the 
poems I liosen hv liiin were pnJdisheil in the iorm id a 
xoliimi named SandntMla, which has been noticed in a 
previous numbei id this Review, he wislicd tlial Chavamka 
should no longiM lie leininled. Hut the latter has been 
NO ttopuJai that the piibliealion dcpartmeiil of Visva- 
bhaiati has gone on reprinting il. 

Ill Its juesent issue, the vnliimc contains poems pub- 
Jislied so long as fifiyToiir ycaiN ago, as well as poeni^ 
publiNlied so rcieiitlv as the year 1938 

I have no doiihl this enlatgcil reprint ol the Selections 
will he weleoincd bv ail loveis of Ha'liindranatlTs poems. 

RANGE A\ HHRAMAN ou TRAVELS IN BENGAL. 

Tins IS a (Tijide Book published by the Eastern 
Bengal Radway. The si/e of the page is about that of 
77if* Modem Revicu. It contains 164 pages and is pro- 
liisely illiiNiiaied. The gel-iip is excellent. The price is 
iiiiiv eight annas. It roiitains descriptions of the history, 
arts and cialts and cultural achievc^ments of the principal 
place', of which accounts are given in it 

Though it IS called “Travels m Bengal,*' il omits 
i'ccoiinls of the Buidwan and Chittagong Divisions, ■which 
are not starved bv the Eastern Bengal Railway. But as 
It includes many places m the province of Assam, many 
of which are in geographical and linguistic Bengal, I think 
the Eastern Bengal Railway authorities should include 
in the next edition the Biirdwan and Chittagong Divisions 
and drsiricis like Manbhum in the province of Bihar 
whieh aie realiv pails of linguistic and geographical 
Bengal, and this they can easily do by arrangement 'with 
the East Indian Railway and the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. 

D. 
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SAMKSHIPTA JAINA ITIIiA^A. VOL. Ill PT. 
T._ By Kama Prasad Jain. Pubihhed b) Mult hand 
Kisandas Kaptidia^ Proprietor, Digambar Jain Pu’itaka- 
taya, Kapadia Bhaban, Surat. 

This, ITindi work on rht* histniy of \]iv Jams, nl 
which four parts— each rompicif m itscH luvc hccri iiiih- 
lisheri since 1926, is a storehouse of Jam invt1folo;>\ 
and folkloie, chiefly on the hasm ol which, supplf* 
menlcd by epi^^raphic leconls and otlwr somces of 
information, a vivid account has been jijivrn in these 
pa^i^es of various saints and kmps wlio helped in difleienl 
ways in the piopa|];atJcm of Jainism 'I'he |kit! undei 
leview deals with jainism in South India and describes tie* 
nssociatiion of some ol these great iiieii with this side 
ot the eountrv If is duided into two furls Mylludogic il 
peiiod and llisloiical Peiiod, the latlei luiiniug up to 
llu* 5th century A.I) , the suiisequent peimd heiiig put 
off lor the IH'XI part. Copious leii'iences have been 
given to original soinces so that leadeis uiav be aide 
to verify the sfaieriients of the author and galhei addi- 
tional irifoi Illation wbeie necessaiv. 'I'lie pieseiil pint 
maintains the leputalion ol tlie author whose (orUiibu- 
tions on the history of Jainism an- vaned and luipoiianr. 
We hofie the learned aiithoi will deal with the lifeia- 
fiire, philosophy and iMiials of iJie Jams ip_ some of the 
subsequent pails of the sc-iies The piibhsliei owes it 
to (limself to iiripiovc the pimlmg and get-iifi of this 
list fill senes ol piibliealioii 

(jllM/UfMMN Cil VK|{ W Mill 

M4RAT1II 

VIJAY ANACAIIA SMARVKA CRAMTIIA ■ /'dz/ed 
by f) P. KatmarLar and R J' Otnrkar Puhlishrd b\ thv 
Hharatiya-ltihasa-Samsodhaka^Mandala Poona Pp 44)2. 
Pure Four /fwpecs 

This book, the forty-fifth in the Indian Histone al 
Keseaifli senes published by the liliaTaliya-Itihasu-Saniso- 
dhaka-lMandala of Poona, is the Marathi Edition of the 
iTiemoiial voliinie issued on the or(a^<ioii ol the bill cente- 
nary of V^ijuvanagar celebrated in December 1936. 

1’be volunie eoiiipnsiiig papers c orili ihutc'd b\ the 
leading historieuls and scholars of wc-stc-in and ^oiilliein 
India, provides a detailed pictim of the Vi laviHiagaT 
Empire. The e.idtiiraJ and liieiaiv ai liievenients are 
treated as exhaii&tively as the polilieiil and e< ononiu 
condition?, and a short histoiy of llie empire acids to the* 
usefulness of the hook Theie aie a niiinbcT of illiistni 
tiions. a map, chionologv and several appendices 

V 


TELUGIJ 

ROOM TO LET tSix Short Stones): Fh P. B<rla 
Krishna Sastr^’. Yuva Karyalaya Senes No. 3. Pp. 101. 
Price As. 4. Can be had of Yuva Karyalaya , Pathapet. 
Ten^i. 

Mr, Sastry reserves a decent future lor himself 
among the Telcgii story-writers, with Ins keen insight 
into the student world. He is commendable al certain 
places with his subtle humour. 

KANTAM KAIFIAT (Ten Short Stories) By 
Munimanikyam Narastmha Rao, Yuva Karyalaya Scries 
No. 4. Pp. 107. Pritc As. 4. Can be had of Yura 
Karydayam, Pathapet, Tenaii. 

Mr. Munimanikyam’s facile pen presents Kantam, 
the heroine of these slories, in heller situation than 
he placed her in these scries previously. 

R. S. Bhakadwaj 


GLiJARVn SAH1TYA, ITS MANAN AND 
NlvECIJAN: Jt\ Ramchatuha Damodar Shuhlu, M.A,, 

I f«B. Dohad. Printed at the Aditxa Printing Press, 
4hmedahad. Pp. 308 Price R\ 2 \PJ36). 

The title ol this collection ol aitieles published in 
diilereiil puhlu Mtions helweon 1921 and 193(» fully iii.stifies 
itself, as the eoiileiils d m'Iosc both logil.ilion (Matum) 
and (ijtii'isni il ivetfian) of tin- pie'-eni CfUjaiatj Litera- 
ture. The strong point ol the wiiii'i is distinctly an 
irih iLM- and di cji .stndv ot llu liteiatiiie, iiiude from 
-•vtial vu'wrioiiiN. aiul a^ -iiudi « oninii’iuJahle. The 
M**w-. howevei ioirued in 1921 oi 1920 should not be 
leuaidid as iini iiangeahle Juil open in revision. For 
instance, Mihstones and Further Milestones in Cinarati 
1 itetatuir wtTc 111 ver meant to lu* works id ciihcisin: 
]lu> were to sJiow to non-(hJiai Jti knowing leaders 
leiiaiii outsiaiKliiig icutuies of old and new (hijarati 
iileidtine and theiefore i ailed "‘Milestones.” Tlu‘y were 
wiiiieii at the di-snr of an Eiiglishiuaii who wanted to 
know w'tiiil sort of Ijteialiiie iMijaraii li.id got. Those 
iiiiiuidf i-lloits weie not miMTit to he prelenljoiis works 
of (Utui'-iiJ. Ml the foijilet-n ailules fuin.'sh a u*iy 
inlelligeiit guide to the work*^ of those auliiom who are 
disi'iissrd there 

s\KTHA (.lilAKATI JODANI KOSIM edited 

In Maganbhiti /A Desai and othirs of the Ciiforat 
I idmpitha Published h\ the Nicv/iran Praka^han 

Mandit. Ahrnedabad Thick Card Board. Pp. 616. 
Price Hs 4-0-0 11037), Third Fditinn • Revised and 
hnlarged 

One of the aihuling sjiuiaiy le-iilts ol ihe working 
•>f till (hijaiat Vidyapitlii loiinderl hy Mahatma Gandhi, 
would he this dieiionaiy m (hijaiali. loiuposed in the 
most jppi lived standaids of sptdlnig in the language. 
For short and long vowels eaeli one spell as he liked. 
I.. hut ch(Jo< pnviiiled and no one was rone.eined to 
leiiiove It. Several attempt*- lune been made to Htaridurdise 
-pelling hut ihev faded loi lack oi autlioriLy to enforce 
tin standard (Tandhi|i fell il to lie a stigma on the 

language and set ahouf to remove it with the help of 
stinii -< liolais r»f Ills X'idvapilha, and the result is this 
\en ’ lalde voluinr The spelling of each word is- 

bused .greatest coiiinion faetor ditaining m the 

differ ent views till now prevailing and is baaed on 
leasfiTi or rational lines. The attempt has been well 
neeived, and the Hniversitv of Bombay has adopted the 
system h would work down at least to the Secondai*>' 
or High s( liools from there -and thus ultimately reach 

pnniaiy iiistiiutions After Narmadashankai’s monumen- 
tal Kosha published in A p. J87.3, nothing equally 
valiinihle and aiithoritativc has come out till now, and 
the very fact that a third Edition has been called for 
during a course of eight yeais leslifies to its great 

utility. We congratulate the authors heartily. 

PRACniN BHARATVARSIIA : Part III by 

I)i Tnbhnvanclas L. Shah. Pitbli.shed by Shashikant & 
(la , liarncla. Cloth Bound. Pp. 40^tA-4S. Price As. 8 
fPKf?) 

Thi- excellent history of antienl India deals in 
this part, with the deelirie and fall of the Maurya 

dynasty, the rule of the Shiings and the invasions of 

India by foreigners, such us Yons. 4Scythjans, Parthians, 
&c. Incidentally the author Iran the origin^ of Porwal 
(d)s. Oswals. and Shrimali;*, irn^-it out sections of the 
Hindu inhabitants of Gujarat and theorises also in the 
f’ngiii of the word Gujarat (Gujaralra) itself. If 
continaea its admiral!^ feature of basing every statement 
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<tfj sumf aiilhoriry oi oilier and the indev at the end 
seiveh u vtT> useful puipotne 

K M. J. 

HIRAK BADODRA : By (.himunlnl Maganla! 
t)ortor, M.A., LL B , Editor, “Vaivr Cunat," Baioda 
BKiO Kv 1-12 

Hjs iJj^huess Mahurdfa Sii Sa>aji Kao (fai'kwjd III 
ascended the llirone in 1875, and llie <*venl wa- mhii- 
inenioraitMl in J9d5 on tlie happv oct a'^ion of tin Dianifmd 
Jiihilee Celelnations. 'riM- liook iiiulei noliie, lie^innin^ 
with a brief sketch (d the life «»f Mis llmlnies*., ••oes on 
to show lo wliut ^ood iiH ib^> (.ac'kwad ha^ put the 

fruitful Ycais of Ilis life leli^ioiis and social leloitiis, 
(*riueational n^'asuK's (ineludiTi^ pli\si(al i‘\i‘i(is(,s lot 
l)oys and ^ins, Oiieiital Irisinnie. and the (leiitral 

labiarv), village uplift, diwinef a^scMuhlies. inunieipai and 
road iinproveiiu'nts, tuluka aduiuiisiialion, stale produt'e, 
tiade and rommene, s.iiiil.ition and hospital aiianpe- 
ments. pidiee and arniv oitiani/aljon, ele Next fidlow'* 

an aieoiiril ol the Djaiiiond Jubdee < ‘elebiatioes, el< 
The two appenrh('(‘s, a f‘lironolopii al list of oveiils 

during rlie irjgn and riu‘ gi'iit'ologn al thuil 'd Ills 


Highness’ dependants, will be useful for lefereiico. The 
reader will find in thi* a mnvcnient account of the 
pt ogress of Raioda, one of the most progiessive blales 
ol Modern Tndiu. 

P. R. Sen. 

BOOKS KBCEIYED 

DRINK IN INDIA, SOME FACTS AND FIGURES: 
B\ Thr Krr flerlwisl Andvrson ihfttv of Calcutta) 
fmJian (.onnlintion (,rouit. I\'c{v series No. f Obtain- 
able fiorn the Ft lends Hook ('entre, Eu.ston Road, London, 
VW. I Pp n Pnir One PeniiK 

I NK’MIM.OAMENT By j C Kiimnrappa The 
India Today series Published b The Hindustan Pub- 
tishin/^ Co., l.td , Kajahmnndry .S. India. Potket-book 
size Pp. 27, Pn As. 2. Pm 

POTTEin FOR IIE\i;ni and POTTEJO As a 
C 0 TT\(;E INDliS'l'K^ By H. f Lakshnn Ratan 
i Senior). E ith ti inlrodiKtion b\ J)r f. Subrah- 
ntanian To be had of the Aiithoi, .ilf). Thanihtt (.hefty 
Street, Madias. Pp A 


THE SPEAKER AND HIS PARTY 

By PiioF NARESIl (UIAXDRA ROV, m.\, idi d 


Mr. J’iiruslioUaiiJ(l8> Tandon, tin* Speaker of 
tiu' Lpf'islidive A>>einl)ly of the I’liittMl 
1 Provinces, has m’ated a hornet’s lu -t tironnd 
Ins oars by making, soin(‘ outNpoken dalemems 
ahoul his connection willi tin* Congress' 
organisation in hi> proMiicc Mr Tandon has- 
a,l\\avs been noted as a vigorous and sidl- 
sacriiicing nationalist. Ills contribution to the 
( ongress inovcincnt in the V. P and for th(‘ 
matter of tlial in the wliole couidiv is eiionnous 
Sonic years i ick \^hen in cons(‘(|uriicc of the 
iinfortunati' deiiih of Lala Lajpai Rai, he 
chosen to tie the President of tlie ScTvant of the 
People Smaety, Lahore, the Soendy was cmigra- 
tiihit(‘d iroin far and near on thi^ election 

!i was but a foregone conclusion that a 
man ol his traditions and disfuisitioii would 
m^vcT entcrtair the i(U‘a of cl'Jecing Innisell 
completely within the Speaker’s cliair Wlicn 
he a",reed to be set up as a candidate for Rw 
Sprakeishi}) it w’as taken for granted by thos » 
w’lu) happened to know' him, eitlier directly or 
.ti'ljiTctly,. that his acceptance of the position 
wonhl not lesuit in his banisiinjent from the 
political arena. 'The expectations have now 
fome true. Mr. Tandon has given i1 out as his 
deliberate opinion that to preside over the 


sitting*' of tlH‘ Legi>lative Assembly i^ imt incon- 
sistent with his old |>i»siti()n a" a politieal 
gladiatoi lie tells dc finiti‘ly that it is not 
dillicull at all foi* a stiong, jnst and honest man 
to iiold the scjik‘s even l)f‘t\\i‘en dilfenait groups 
in the As-'Cinhly Oliamlx*! and siinnltaiieoiisly to 
parlici])ate directly in the national movement 
outside 

1’hos(‘ who usuallv "wear by Bntish prac- 
tice and tradition, liave been shocked by tliis 
unorthodox attitiah* of the Speaker of the 
rnitul Provinces For about a centurv a tradi- 
tion has crystallis('d in (beat Britain to the effect 
tliat a member ot tin House of ("ommons once 
eU‘cted to the S] leaker’s chair, sheds his party 
colours and gets rid of Ins party ties He no 
long(‘r reei'ivcs tin* party wh]}) imd never attends 
a jjariy meeting Henceforward he becomes the 
chief officer of the House and nothing more. 
As a servant ol the House* he serves this chamber 
and acknnwledg(‘s no other allegiance. The 
Siicaker is expected to regard his duties as 
judicial in characte'r and consequently he must 
be above jiolitics As concomitants of this 
tradition of divorcing the Speaker from his 
party, 1 tv*o other ]>ractices have also grown in 
(i rent- Britain. The first is that when the Parlia- 
ment is dissolved and a general election is held 
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ihf Speukt^’s seat is not cnntosted.l He is 
returned unopposed to the House. Secondly, on 
Ills return to the elunnber he is re-elected auto- 
inaticiilly as tlie Speaker in the ii(*\v House. 
This process continues so ionp, a-i he wislies to 
remain in his jiosition. When, liowevev, hiaaiuse 
of old age, he decides to retire, he is ^iven the 
liand^onu* annual pension of £4,000 and a peer- 
aae, if he is not (»pposed to it on principle 

AVliile thi*^ IS the Hnti*-!! practu'e and wlnle 
tins practice has been \<'rv' clos(*ly followed in 
the Rntisli Dominion^ a‘^ well France and tlie 
Hnitc*d States have* developed tiailifion^ in this 
r(‘si>ecl, entirely op])OHt(‘ in eliMiaetei In 
France the President ot both the ChainlK'r ami 
the Senate is elected on partv basis and ne\er 
ceases to be a party man His s(‘at iiev(‘r s»o(s 
iincont(‘sted and at the tinu* of Dk' iiem*ral elec- 
tion he wooes the voii r*^ <)f In^ constitmaicv a^ 
a paT-ty man and nn his leturn to the llousi^ 
Jus r(*-eloction to flu* pre'-idi'iitship i^ neither 
automatic nor c(M-tain He mav lu' re-elect(‘d 
but not nec(»ssarilv Secondly, it js to be noted 
that as President he is not (*\]>ectiNl to discharj^* 
functions of his Office with judicial inipartialitv 
Til* is rather e\pect(d to issue Ins rulinu,'^ in 
favour of Ins fjrou]) and to show pnd'iM'ence to 
sp(‘ak*'rs of Die saim' jiartv allep,iance as liis own 
Tliirdly, it should Ix^ nanemben'd tliat the* 
Presi(l(ait as Presidiait is a areat iiolitical future 
1I(‘ is called ujion at times bv the President of 
the Republic to intorm him as to tli<' numerical 
strength of different f^roujis in the OliamlKa and 
as to the |)ossil)ihties of eoalition between several 
of them Hf‘ is aFo cal]e<l ninin to offer him 
adviec* as to the peison who sliouhi lie invited 
to form Die Ministry (‘ilher aitei a general elec- 
tion or at the moment uf a C’abinel ( ri'-is 
Further, it is important to rememlicr that the 
President of Die (Miainher may himself be called 
upon to form tlie rioveniment and mav aelnally 
undertake Dif task. Tn fact tluM-e have been 
many oeeasinns when he If ft the PresideriF'^ chaii 
to beenme the head of tlie Cabinet In Enfjland 
also it is true that such a translation from the 
Speaker’s chair to the office of the Prime 
Afinister \vas at one time not iinknowm Tn 
1801 Addington, wdio had been the Speaker of 
the TTouse of Commons for some vear'^, “wa< 
transferred straight from the Chair of Dir House 
to the office of Prime Minister ” Tn the p^r- 
\'ious centuries the practice was inon^ startling 
still A person would preside over the delibera- 
tjon« of the House of Commons and at the same 

1. The practifc is nof s« \ei> uniform as it is often 
lepiescnted to be. Ebcceptionb are cited in a later aluge 
of the article. 


time occupy the office of a Minister of the C-rown. 
Sir Edward C\)k(‘ combined Die I'ffice of the 
S})eaker wiDi Diat of thi* Solicitoi-( leneral Sir 
Edward Seymour similarly combined Die offices 
of the Speak(‘r ami the Tieasuna* ol tlie Navy. 
Robert Harley, Karl ol Oxford, was, while 
occupying the t’liaii ol tie* SjH'aker, aiijioiiited 
Secretary of State ll(‘ combined lor some time 
the tw'o mcongruour otlic''.-^ and at the sanu* time 
led tlie Tory Parly- Of eoui>e in On'at Britain 
•‘Uch a practice ha•^ now becomi* ohMil(»te Not 
only Die combination of ihc oilici' ot the Speaker 
with that of a Minister ot tln‘ (‘ne.Mi is miDiink- 
abl(‘ today but even Du- translation from the 
Speaker’s chair to a (’abiiiet Oflh*(‘ wall laiw' 
meet with no toleration at tlie hands of the 
publn* But in France I la* lalt('r jiraclice is not 
onlv tolerat(‘d hut olten eiicomaged by public 
njmiion 

In the K S iV Die S|)eal\ei' ot tin* Ifonsc 
of Heiin'*>«c‘ntatives w'a^ orminally expeci(»d ta 
In* the prototype ol Die Speaker of the 
IToum* fif (’ommon- But Die traditions of 
Die iw'o offices wi‘re d('vr‘lo|)('d subsequently 
on different and (‘ven oppo'^il(' lira-s Wlnle the 
S])c*aker of Dk* British 1 louse* of (’ommons be- 
eaiiK* graeUially a semi-.|iidu*ial funetienary an! 
Ix'canK' on that accenmt incr(‘asinglv divorced 
Iroin party affiliation*^ the Sp<'ak(*r of the House 
of Re])n‘sentativ(‘s was reciuired naire and more 
to be an avowed party man and become st-ead- 
ia-^f in his partv lovally Aftc'i eve'ry general 
eh*cti(m ni the S A , tlu* two parties con- 
ceaitrate todav all their eru’rgv and all their 
I'orci"- on sf’curing Die el(*cti()n of tlieir own 
nomin<*e a*^ SpeaK(‘r. For loru* Die Siieaker. 
a pan fiom lii*^ normal duties of presiding over 
the* deliberation^' of Die Hniisi*, had some other 
privileges and powders w'liieli made bis position 
an all jin])ortant om* This would exjdam Avhv 
(‘h*ctiou to lii^ office became em])liatieillly a 
partv issm* 

In nreat Britain (he business of tlie legisla 
tnif* 1*^ largely dominated by the rahinet. But 
111 th( S A the raliinet i*- neither respon- 
-ihle to file IjOgisIat ure, nor lin.- it any place in 
either of its chamber^. T.egnlntive business 
therefore ver\^ largely regiilfiterl and determined 
bv the rommittoes For long it a part of 
of the prerogative of the S])c*aker to constitute 
these Committees Hi« position tlierefore w'’ns 
crucial and pivotal in the legislative organisa- 
tion of the federation It is intelligible on this 
•-core why the two parties fought so doggedly 
for the prize For o\er tw deeades of course 

2. These facie have been taken from Redlich’e The 
Procedure of the Houee oj Commoiia, II. 
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tlje privilege of forming the Committees has 
heen withdrawn trom the Speaker and vc^stcil 
in the House itself. But although the Speukei 
has heen deprived of this power, he is still today 
elected on party lines and is expected, while in 
office, to grind the party axe 11(‘ is not 
('xpected to be impartial in his treatment ol the 
two wings of the House He is, on the 
eontrary, (‘xpectecl to ])ass over the claims of 
those meinlxTs who belong to the o])posite party 
and show preference to tlu»s(* aspirants who 
belong to his own grouf». 

Mr Tandoii luis in hj*^ statement pointe*t 
out that, although Ins aititiah' is imt sni>ported 
by British conv(‘iition, it is on all buns with the 
Freneh and American ]»ractice Tliis statenumt 
IS not exactly i*(>rrect lb' lias done binistdf an 
injustice by such a comparison From the con- 
tents of tlie ])revious fiaragraphs it will b(‘ patent 
to all that Mr. Tandon is dofiarting no doubt to 
some extent, from English traditions but be is 
not tliereby wliolfdu'artedlv a(‘eommodating 
IiiniS(‘lf to the Frencli and Am»Tiean eiistom As 
we have seen, in lioth these tw’o eoimtries the 
Sjieake'r is not. only an active ])articipan1. in 
polities but lie <loes not exercise impart ialitv 
eyen within tlie House On the contrary, ho i?n 
(‘ xpc'cted by his jiai'ty colleagues to show pre- 
ft'renee t<i tliem during the d('hates in the 
Chamher Mr, Tandon, howevc'r is definitely of 
opinion that, inside the Assembly be must hold 
the «cal(*s even between um* group anfl another 
and ’^lum partiality tfi none Tt is oniv outside 
flic House that he will break awav from British 
tradition and take ])art in political affairs Th(‘ 
position e»f Air Tandon is, therefore, muhvay 
liotwnen the position of tlic Britisli Speaker on 
file one side and that of tlie President of t^ie 
Freneh rhainber and the S|f aher of the 
American TToie t>f Reprc*sentativrs on ilie other 
We sliou'd now see wliethor the position 
taken up by Mr Tandon is cfjT-rect or not and 
whether it ran he justified bv the circumstances 
of the rountrv Thoco who are putting Afr. 
Tandon on the pillorv for his divergence from 
British practice ought to bear in mind the fact 
that this practice in England is only little more 
than fifty years old. As late as 1870 we find 
the Speaker of the House of Commons frankly 
giving expression to his views on politienl ques- 
tions which were before thc' House* In the 
committees which were not presided over by the 
Speaker, he used until then to express his 
opinions very freely on all topics which caTno 
up for discussion In the first quarter of the 
19tli century Catholic emancipation vas a live 
question in Great Britain. To "xpress an 
opinion on this subject was tantamoi^t to 


active participation in controvcraial politics 
But in 1813 we find Speaker Abbott expressing 
himself very strongly against a Bill introduced 
by Grattan for the relief of Catholics In 1821 
and 1825 his successor Air Manners Sutton 
similarly siiokc against the repel of Catholic 
disabilities. In 185fi the Speaker, Mr. Shaw 
Ijcfevre, sjioke in a Committee of the House of 
Commons on the inanagenH'nt of the British 
Aluseiiin and 14 years later Speaker Denison 
similarly expressed himself definitely in a com- 
mittee meeting against an unjust item of pro- 
posed taxation. Tlu'se facts would show clenrly 
as to how short is the prc’sent ])raclice oi 
divorcing the Speak<*r from all eonnectioii witli 
IHilities. 

The Speak(‘r again may he asked to cut 
away from all his jmriy ties only if lie can be 
absolutely made sure of re-election both to the 
House and to its chair. None, h(»wever, wul! 
])ossibly he able to guarantee in Imlia such 
double re-election time after time Tn Great 
Britain itself tb(' tradition in one resjiect lia^ 
not been uniform and unvarying. In t.heor>^ 
it is expected that the SpeakerV eonstitueney 
should not !)(• contensted and tliat he sliould be 
returned unopposed to tla* House* Actually 
however during the* la-t 50 years hvice his elec- 
tion to tlie House was contested In 1895 the 
Rlieakor Air Gully, was opyiosed, though 
unsuccessfully, by a candidate put up by th*- 
Tory Party in Ins constituency of (\Mrlislc 
Similarly in 1935 tlic Labour Party set uf) a can- 
didate to oppose the election of the Speaker by 
Ins constituency to the House of Commons On 
this occasion also the contest was iinsuccc'ssful 
and tlie Speaker had an easy w^alk-over to the 
Parliament. But still the fact stands that in 
course of half a century the convention w’as 
twic'-* broken We nc'cd not pau«e to discuss 
the rrisons. It is the fact of the opposition 
wliich is really relevant. 

In England there is a tradition of one man 
remaining in one office for long There are 
many persons in the House of Commons w^ho 
have enjoyed several terms of membership at 
a stretch. There are even more than half a 
dozen who could claim membership of the House 
for well-nigh half a century. If in a country' 
wdth such traditions the Rpeakeris rc-elcction 
cannot be made absolutely sure, it can be 
imagined what hope there is in this respect in 
India w^bore such a tradition is unlikely to strike 
root. Here the people may not exactly wel- 
come the principle of rotation in office which 
finds favour in the United States. But all the 
same it may be assumed that very long mem- 
bership of a legislative chamber will always be 
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a rare exception in India. At present in the 
Legislative Assembly at the Centre there is only 
one gentleman who has been a member of that 
House continuously since 1921 and it should be 
noted that he is a nominated member. In the 
provincial legislatures also contmuous numiber- 
ship is rather rare In the city council of 
Calcutta long membership has been actually 
discouraged by the Leader of tlu‘ Congress 
Party. Mr. !S. C. Bose gave it out. as his 
opinion on the eve of the last general C(»ipoia- 
tion election that those who had already served 
in the Council for 9 years should not sei'k n*- 
election In other words, it may be said that 
there is a definite opinion in the country to 
the elTeet that a person should not hv. returned 
term after t.erm to the legislature oi* lor tlu* 
matter of that to any other iiublie assembly 
That being the cas(‘ it is unlikely lliai an exec])- 
tion will be made in la\oiir of one member 
ol tile House, (he nieinbc*! who will bi* occupy 
Yng the eliair of the Speaker. He also utter on** 
or two terms of Siieakershij) may b(‘ discouraged 
Irom se(*kiiig re-eleelion to tlie house Tn that 
ease he w'lll be without any oeeiipatum 

Secondly, it should also bi* borne m mind 
lliat the office ol the SpeakiT is both a responsible 
and a lucrative* one It is unlikely tbiit such 
an olii(*e will be* allowed in the present situation 
of till* country to be jKTmanently occupied 
by a p(*rson belonging to one })articular 
connmiiiity Already tlu* inineiple of rotation 
lui.s been accepted m some jiroviiiees in 
resiiect of the office of the City INIayor Such 
a convention may be accepted before long 
in regard to the election of the Siieaker a^ well 
In ease such a convention is aetually acted up 
to, wiiat will be the posiiion of th»* Speaker 
who has rut off liis eonneetion wntli the* imrty 
and has not been re-el('eted to tlii^* (»ffie‘e‘^ 

In India the asseinbli(*s are cnnstitute’d on 
the principle of the ropn'sentation of com- 
munities and inlen*sts particular member 
represents not a territorial constituency consist- 
ing of all its inhabitants and certainly lie doe'- 
not. represent tlic whole province* He repre- 
sents only a particular conuiuiiiity belonging to 
a particular jiart of the province eir he repre- 
sents a particular economic or cultural interest 
Now in case a member of the house re‘pre*sent- 
ing one community or one interest is elected 
to the Speakership, to all intents and purpose’^ 
he is lost to the interest or to the eommnnitv 
which he happens to represent For on** term 
his constituency may forgive him this neglect 
on his part of its interests in the Legislature. 
But it cannot be expected that term after term 
he would be elected by a particular constituency 


although he would render to it no service as a 
representative. In Bengal, Sir Manmatha 
Nath Roy C'huudliury was returned by the land- 
holders constituency of the Dacca Division to 
the liCgiblative Council. But wht*n lie w'us 
elected the ib*eMdeut of the House, he could 
no longer act the iiiouthpie'ce ol the land- 
holding cla»*^s ol that division When, therefore, 
the general election w’as heUl lu J937, his seat 
was successfully eontesled by another land- 
lioldei and lie was thrown out Iroin hih seat in 
the legislature and consequently from the 
Speaker’s ehair as well. U hat huiipened in the 
case ol the Maharaja ol Santosh may Inqipen 
in most othei cases as well. The principle of 
allowing (.Ik* Speaker an iinconlested return to 
the house may lx* diffieult to re.spect in this 
country. 

Nor sliould a principle of conduct on tlie 
l»iirl ui an Indian Spcaki'r be n*garded as 
und(‘siral>l(* only b(*cause il ilo(*s not exactly coii- 
lorm to the House ol ('oiumons practice. A 
parliament ary practice* m fact cminoi be trans- 
planted from om* country to anotluT irrespec- 
tive of tin* ciicuiiistanc-es oi the two eeiintnes 
l\)lit.ical condiiions in india may be too different 
and may be t(u) uncongenial for a British tradi- 
tion to tliiiv(* in Indian provinces. We must 
also see to it wla'tlier I he duties which the 
Sp(*aker has in ix'rfoi'iii c.aimot be impartially 
<liscliarged by him although he may participate 
in political work outside I lie \ss(‘mb]y. It may 
be eopceded at once that the Sjieaker wdio takes 
aclive pari in Hie aifaiis of liis own party out- 
side the rliambei may develop some prejudice 
against. ]x*oj)le who belong to rival grou])S ami 
factions Bui (*\en if a Six*aker may l»e pre- 
judiced to somi’ exb'Tit against those members 
of tlie housi*, who do not belong to his ow^n side, 
it is iif»l- likely that he \vill not give them full 
opporlunity in the house In the first place 
no Speakei* will think it w^orthwliile to incur 
an uniK'eessarv unpoi)ularit.y by refusing propt r 
o])poitupity to tli(* members ol the opposition. 
Secoinlly, the work in the As.*-emblies is done 
aceordiiig to a procedun* w'hich leaves to the 
Speak(*i very little scope f(jr showing undue 
])artialit.v to his own side. Hsually it is glibly 
a.ssuined that wh(*n a subject is to be discussed, 
the Speaker may accommodab* a member of 
his owm party m pn‘ference to a member of the 
oiijiosition. In this w’ay the voice of other 
groups may be stifled and that of his own group 
may be topmost m the chamber. In the British 
Ilou.se of Commons, howi 't, it is a practice 
to give opportunity altcniaiely to the members 
of the two sides of the House to speak on ccrain 
subjects. Similarly in our Assemblies also it 
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IS a ])ractice ot the Speakers to {;ive opporturiit\ 
to all the groups in the house to have their 
on a .'^ubjeet which may claim the attention oi 
llie Assemlily lor the time being Thi^ piai* 
tice IS too (le(*p-rooted to be overthrown b\ any 
Speaker, how(‘vei ))artially disposed la* may 
he 

Jt is true that in<livi(liial nieniber- ]iia\ 
often suffer because* of then not catching the* 
eyes ol the Speaktir. He, however, sees to it 
all the same tliat accoriling to its nuinerieal 
strength every grouj) gets an oppoit unity *>1 
speaking out its mind on aii> tojin which i-' 
on till' anvil of the house In Ih'iigal. so tar 
as the present writei is awaie, i‘V('ry group was 
giYC'ii an o|)porlunJly ol' spi'aknig on the 
Tenancy Bill hicli was pa^sc'd by th(‘ A^scmlilv 
jTi llie last \elumii Session Similarly in the 
matt(‘r ol the Budget which is now lieioie the 
Asseiiihly, the Sjieaker has divided llie subject- 
among different groiijis and <wery group will bt' 
refjuireil lo ^•oneentrale on soim* partieiilai 
siibji'cls Not that the members ol the etuihtion 
group would not b(‘ entitled to speak during 
the Budget ileliali'S on a subject wliieli ha^ bei'u 
assiEOKMl to the Congn^ss (Iroup oi rin rirsa, 
but toi th(‘ '^ake oi eonv<Muence it has \)vv\\ 
arrangeil in consultation with tin* Ic'aders ol 
different ])arties that soiin* subjc'ct^ w’tnild bt' 
mainlv taken up by one group and -onie sub- 


j(‘ets l)y another. It. is hkc'ly that the procedure 
followed in the Bengal Assembly is in all 
i»sseiitials and pniieiples followed elsew’here as 
well 111 this arrangement it is impossible for 
the Sjjeaker lo sliow jireferenee lo one group 
and do injustice to another Tlien in ease of 
Kulings which are not covered liy definite 
standing orders, tlie Speaker has some scope 
no diiobt ot promoting the interests of the 
(lovenmient tliat lie or tit the opjiosition in the 
legislature lor the* time* being. But it should 
he kiuiwn tliat the Siieaker first of all is to 
maintain Ins own reimtation and popularity 
with all groujis in the house aiul cons(‘(pientlv 
la* Js unlik(‘lv to give any ruling in a manner 
w'lneh imiy lx* unae(*ej)tabl(* to the general 
opinion ol the* house and wliieh ineonsistfiil 
witl) justice and tairplay 

In view ot w’hat lias het‘n jini in the jne*- 
\ jous pmagrajihs. those who are now de'crying 
tlj(* altitude of Mr Tandon ma>' n’consalei then 
own slanflpoml 'Fliey need not think tliat. 
simplv because he has dc'cided to maintain hi- 
])arty i‘onneetions outside the house, liis 
impaitiality within lla* chamber will becona* 
out ol the (iiu‘stion. Hi* may act jiistlv and 
impartially as tla* presiding ofTiei*!* ot the 
eliamher without foregoing hi*' parly aflihation*- 
Tlien* is ill tact no praetieid nii'onsisteney 
betw<M*n the two. 


BANKIM CHANDRA CHATTERJEB: AS A JURIST 

M.vTILAL OAR 


BiV.nkim ('iiwouv t 'll M’i'hU.iKF ij. revered as a 
great seer, ■idnnred as a prophet ot Imlian 
nationali*-’ni, loved as I he creator of the Bengali 
novel and adored as lla* great e*'! exponent ol 
tin* renai-!snne(‘ in Bengal 

British rule gave to Bengal the Jiglit of 
modern liie and with British gotids came also 
British thought*' The East arul the ^^'est nu*l 
— as they had ni(*t in ages before and out of tlu* 
conflict came ila* new aw^akeaiing 

Raminohim Hoy we- tin* first to feel the 
force of tlie impact and. as a pioneer, had' to 
iriakc his wuiy in tin' midst of uncongenial 
surroundings. 

Rainmohim Roy. the great fighticr had to 
tak(' to literature for iiropaganda — for giving 
out Ills message and gospel of lile He had no 
time for artistic and aesthetic excellences-*-^ 


Alter him eanu* Pandit Iswar Chandra 
V'dyasagar. Ills service's were gn'at, but he 
too, wa^ no original creator 

Bankim (liandra won liis laurels on the 
path made by the Raja and Vidyasagar and a 
host ot other hU'rary men 

But we forget tliat literature was a second 
inistiess to Bankim, though he gave his heartV 
love lo tills f|iieen, as is done hy the proverbial 
King in all ihe folk-tales ot Bengal. It is 
iiisj)iring to rioti* that mariv of the greatest 
figure*^ of the Bengali renaissance, were public 
serv’ants and even in the inid^t of arduous and 
exacting official duties, they e.fiuld make time, at 
the sacrifice of their health, to serve the cause 
of theii mother tongue. 

To name a few, Bhudeb Mukherji was a 
School Inspector, Dinabandhu Mitra was a 
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Pot^lal Superintendent, Romt^bh Dutt was a 
Magibtratc, Nabin Chandra Sen was a Deputy 
Magistrate, and so also was D. L. Roy. Timcb 
are clianged. Bengars educated middle class 
counts legions of intellectuals in its fold; but 
alas, the zeal and the love of the pioneers are 
no more 1 

There is a decadence in Bengal’s outlook 
and achievement. Let us fondly belie\e that d 
is a temp(U'ury lull, fou'easiing the larth ol a 
greater and nobler future This year is the 
centenary of Bankiin Chandra and i believe tlie 
niessag(‘ of service and woi-k preaelu d by 
Bankiiu would inspire fh<‘ soul ot Bengal with 
a new heroism to go forward in hies path and 
to ae})i(‘\'e greater ihiim^ in days to come 

Bankim C’hanilra ^^as in tlie executivi 
service Irom ISTiS to 1891, l e best period of Ins 
life, but there has liocn no atteni])! as yet to 
know him as an official d to judge* him in ins 
official ca[)aeity. 

It would be wrong to think, as many fondly 
believe, that he coulcl not apply his mind fully 
to his official duties. It is fartlie«t from the 
truth He was renownc'd for liis mentoriou'^ 
services and his name topped the list of thi 
uncov('nanl('(l officers of Ins grade whose*, service^ 
were rccoided for ( ornmendation in the adminis- 
tration reiiort. Tie was imuh' a Rai Bahadur 
and a C.T R for lus djstmgmslied official career 
Ho was given the highest lionour of his day 
lie was made an Assistant Poerptary to the 
GoviTninent of Beng«al. 

So to know and understand Bankim we 
must know him as an official and we must gallier 
materials, as far as are still available, to write 
a full and detailed life of Bankim, which is ye< 
to be written. 

Tlu* Members of PE.N look up the idea 
of eelebrating th(* Bankim centcnaiw and 
Dr Kalidas Nag inspired me to do a liflle 
research for Bankim ] took uy» the idea as one 
of the fondest admirers of Bankim. 

I am glad that T have lieen able f.o find in 
the Record-room of the Hooglilv Cnlleetorate 
4 foolscap pages written by Bankim on the 
20th September, 1880. These arc notes on 
Phanridari lands and 1 believe that this would 
be. interesting even to the layman. I am 
thankful to Major C TI. Nicholas, Colfi'ctor of 
Hooghly, who hismelf has the greatest love for 
historical researches, for the great favour of 
permitting me to liavc a ropy of this writing 
He has agreed to hand it over in the original 
to any registered society and' T am sure that the 
Bangiya Sahitya Parishad would perform its 
tentenary e(*Iebration by opening a museum for 
Bankim, anrl if the Parishad would apply 

42—11 


Mr. Nicholas would be glad to forward the 
application for favourable orders by the 
Government. 

To understand hi.** note, one ought to know 
a little of the history of service- tenures called 
Chakrau hiiidb. lliuler the ohl systian of the 
village cojinmmiiy jiublic officers und servants 
of the village were paid by grants in land 
iiisiead of payineiil in cash 'I’his jiractice 
still lingers in distant and reiiifiti* villages in 
the shape of iiaynuMit m kind, where the barber, 
the washerman ami sueli oIIkm’ ct^nimim workers 
g(*t a certain ciiiantily of paddy for their yearly 
services. 

J7f)'S is a mennu'able yt‘ar. For m this 
year tin* ICast India (^*mpany got the grant, of 
tlu* Diwany from Shah A lam, Hie titular 
einjieror of Delhi It was a grant of the right 
((» colh ct th(* rev(‘nui* of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa and to exercise judicial powers in all 
civil and linancial eatiM's arising in those 
jirovinces 

The zamindars during tin* Mogul rule had 
to dc'fend ilu* coiinl.ry against foreign cnemieB 
UR well as to adimmslcr law and maintain 
peace and onhT within their district, F’or this 
purp*)S(* they used to keep not only armed 
soldiers against hostile inroads Imt also a large 
force of thanadnm oi a general i>olicc force and 
others called chov'kidarfi, 'paik^ etc. 

These people us(‘d to enjuv lands free or 
at a very low rent, in eonsideraiion of their 
s(*rvJec,s. Thf'se are, servict*-lenures {vide W.R. 
1 Py. oases 26). f juld below a verbatim copy 
of tiio notes on the subject pr(*pHr(*d by Bankim 
r’haiidra. This will explain this intricate 
sul>j(‘rl and will give* sonic idea of the legal 
aeumen and fori'iisie insight of the autiior. 

It lias nothing extraordinary about it, and 
IS bas(*d on the case m W R. referred to by him, 
l)ut it gives us an insight into the clear int^lect 
of till* writer. He grasps the subject accurately 
and expresses his views clearly as a shrewd 
jidministrator. 

“ Phanridari Lands 

“ The question for determination is, I 
believe, whether these lands, on the occurrence 
of a v.icnncy which is not filled U]i, are at the 
disjKis.al of GovcTinnent. 

“ T believc' they are; sifoject in the restric- 
tion in SeciioTi 8, Gl 4, Reg I of 1793. 

“ Tlu‘ only other part-y wlio may possibly 
advance any claims to them is the Zemindar. 
There is no question of the Imirs of the late 
occupant having any ch** ns. 

" The Zemindar can lay claim to the 
dispoBal of tliese lands only on two grounds, 
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(1) jJ‘ the liuid WMh included in Uie land assessed 
at llie Decennial J^'clt lenient, or l2.) il the law 
liini any rjj^'lit to clann even in (he 
ahsence <»( such inclusion 

“til "i'luje i> nolhinj; to ,-^ho\v in the 
leeord.'' ^I'nerally that thcM* lands ha\e hetai 
iiifludiMl in lln' assessment on tin* Zeniindane- 
11 any Zemindai* can j)ro(luce po^ltl^e e\ idiaice 
on the ])oinl, he will ot courM' he hehl entitled 
to U'sinni' them 

“ (2t 'riu' law’ itM'll 1 ^ aeain-t tin Zemin 
dar'- claims. The elleci oj ihe Dect-nnial 
Seltlemenl wa-’ to ilivide all -eiw'K e lands inlo 
two classe,-* • 

“1 "l'hanadai\ land-, wlncii li\ UeL'.ula- 
lion 1 <d 1793, Section S. (Manse 1. w»‘i‘e mad' 
re--nmahle hv ' aivei nmenl . hecause tie- (h»\irn- 
menl took iip'»a its^Ml tla* maintenanci* ol ])olice 
diitn'S. 

“2 ()lher (Miakian land- wliicli In* 
hition \’III ol 1793, SiM-tion 41. to hi* 

annex(‘d to tlie Malt;uzari lands This include^ 
(Miowkidan (Miakian 

MMie w’oid" ‘ held in laai w^aii:<'s '' us(‘fi 
ni tin*' S(‘ction, may possibly lx* found inislearl- 
in^*, unl('-s tins Section is ii‘ad with (Mausi* 4 
Sec S, Rein. 1 ol 1793 Hoth Uep,ulatious it 
line*! he lememlien d, were parsed on the -ain(‘ 
day 

“ In llie l('admu cas(’ on the sulijoct of 
Cliakran lands (Jo// Ktsstti Miihrricf v 
(\)ll(rtor Dl MM .s7 liurihrmi R T p 2(i 

l^V (\ 1) ) llie Z<*mindai was InMd to p■lSve^^ a 
certain rnjlit in connection w’lth llie-e hnnl- 
Ix'cau^i' lln‘V h(’lona<‘<l the Second ( Mu'^", 
those talliiia nndu Sec 4, Rea Ndll (d 1793 
1 contend that IMianiidaiv (Mi.akran lainN difh i 
from (Miow’kidarv (Miakian in tin- inaltiT an i 
come undei (M A Sec S, Reo | ol 1793 r>: 

lands r(*sumahle hy CovevnnK’nt 

“ 'Dk* C'taMikidaii (Miakian lainN ^en* laMil 
to fall iii’d* r the foimei class lx cans/* the 
Chotikidai perfoniM'd. in addition to tin* polic<’ 
duties, Z( fiinrhu'i (hitr\, le, ])ei‘-onid '.eiw ice to 
the Zem. Ildar Rut the Phaninlar^ were nev^'v 


found or accustonii'd to perform any Zennndaiy 
duties Mduai junctions w'cre an<l are entircdy 
jxilice functions and tljcrel'ore th(*y fall under the 
head of MMianadaii or Tolici* lands, rosumable by 
( JovernmenI 

“ ft in any case the Ztanindar siu'ceeds in 
-how mi!, tliat till' IMianiidar had Zemiiidary 
duiie- aKo to jiertorm, hi- claims must be 
recoanr/ed Hut in each cTi-e the onus will he 
on him. 

“ It afiain, a- ahearlx -laled, Ih** Zemindar 
.■succei'd-' 111 shownifi that Police oi Thanadari 
laniN within the estate in General, or the parti- 
cular land -’oujjht to Ix' ri‘sum(‘d. weri’ included 
in the land as-es-ed a- mah his clainw nuwt also 
he recognized Hut here also the onus will be 
ii]xin liim 

“ hat 1 -ui!:e(‘st I- that wi' -hould recof^mze 
It a< a aeni'ral rule ujxai wliieh we can act, that 
IMianridan lands an* returnable )>y (lo\ermnent, 
but we mii-t be prepared to admit of exceptions 
when cood caus(‘ is -hown m [lailjeular cas(‘s 
77/r "Jirtf Si'fttvmhrr. IHflO 

Sd Ihmkim (Mi (4iatterji, 
Dv (’olleetor.” 

T am piepai’iiifi a little -kiMeh of Hankim s 
III- life anil character sliould be niadi* 
known to the outer world Materials of his life 
and work mav still be avadable It w'ould hi 
a real iileasure to (iathi'r U]) some of las 
judiiments I apjx'al to tli(‘ people ol Ji'ssore, 
Kliulna, Midnapore, Howrah, Hoo^^hly and 
\li]nii, w'heie he worked in different ])eriod'S of 
III IV, to seiul nu' any ri'fi'rrnce to mv addres- 
ai (MmiHirah 

Hankim'- was a many-sidixl genius Them 
Is a bii; libiarv round about Shakes])eare's life 
It is It pity that there is still no lif(‘ of him in 
I'ncli^h The Hankim centenary would be a 
meanr'p,less celebration unless we do something 
solid to per])etuate the memory of tins great son 
of Hi'iigal 

Chin surah 




GOGONENDRA NATH TAGORE : THE GREAT INDIAN ARTIST 

By O. C. GANGOLV 


A CKNTURY it would not iiuittor how 

iiimiy haleb ot jute or cotton crossed the Bay 
of Bengal, or how iiiiinv \m‘ 1 v allocated 

in a Legislativi' Assejubly to Alohainedan> and 
how many lo non-Moham(‘dans, l»ui it. wcnild 
indeed matter, what leronK coideinporai / 
cullnral life inscribed on the tai)lel'- ol hi'^loiv 
In any segment of a nation’s hi-^tory. the 
problem of Invad and butler and tlie (‘(piabie 
(h«itribntion ot material resources have tremen- 
dous con'^e(juenc(‘s on iIk* standard of life and 
the (pialily ot living. Yet no maniiiM' of jileas 
of pov(‘rty can w'liolly (‘xplain awav tin* lack 
of impulses for cidtiiral litc and spiritual 
living It IS indeed ih(’ moral and spiritual 
dcgi'iiai ation that proce<les a jxaiod of ])(ditical 
subjection And it is the return to the moral 
cultural and sf>iritual ideal> that can alom 
pro\’ifl(‘ the panacea lor political ills And it 
is a fallacy to think that cultuia.1 emancipa- 
tion can wait until one ha- achievial completi* 
IHilitical mdepc-ndenci', oi attained absolute 
economic salvation \\’liere life js contaminated 
at the sources of -piritual energy — it l.'^ futih- 
to (‘xpect succ(‘^- in any di'pnrtnKmt of life 
And in the delicate dutv ot nation-buihliiui 
till* part of a ]ioet. of an artist, of a scientist 
is a*^ much an oscntia] as th(‘ leader of labour 
trouldes oi ibe \ oice of tile ]nilitician An<l 
wlien the tune cotik-'J to w'nt(‘ a true and 
balanied bistort' of India’s -I niggle for Strnruj. 
tliost* who have toiled and battle] lor enllnrd 
autonomy wall claim a large area of tlie eanva- 
oi that bi.«5tory Ind»‘ed tlio.<i* wdi,» liave fonglu 
with tlieir brushes and tln'ii' pcai and ]>encil t(» 
jnoteel thi* inti'grity and autonomy of Tndia’'= 
cnltuial jiosses'aioiis and -pirituai ideal- fiom 
tlK‘ domination ot foreign aggn'^^sions, have not 
deserv('d less than t]io<e wlio lutve -tniggh-d 
hw political jiow’er--, or ecoiionnc fn'ednm 

One sueli valiant and coiiraiieou-’ ‘Soldier 
has ]>assc<l away in the demi-e «>l 
Mr. Oogonendra Xalh Taaort*-- the eldest 
brotli(‘r and invaluable uillaborator of Dr 
Abanindra Nath Tagore — in the -(niggle for 
re-establishing the independence of India's 
National Art It is very little known, wdiat 
valiiabh' scTviee tlie elder brother rendered in 
building up the groat movement, of India's 
aesthetic autonomy — wdiich from a small 
beginning has now' swelled into a mighty current 


wdiich has swepi over the length and breadth of 
India, and lias assembled the iinest birces of 
national lile under the lianniT of Indian 

National Ait. It Mr (J N Tagore, who 

Willi hi> indefatigable (‘inTgy, built up the 
Indian Society of OrK’nial Art- -du‘ great and 
mspiniig centre of a new national aw'akening 

m an understanding of the ideals and ba-ic 

priiie]pl(‘s ot Indian Art —which has now' 
ilow'(‘rcd out m cxipiisitc' blossoms in all imrts of 
India That India bad a great pasi in ln'r 
s-piritiial acbicviMuent- in Art and has an 
cfjually great dc'sliny in the iutiin' — bad to lx 
dcnionstrat(Ml' bv actual contributions of the 
present And thi.*^ w’as the bold and inspiring 
programme that this leadc*r of the modern 
inov(‘ment in Indian Art set bt*fore him about 
‘10 vt'ars ago 'The bann(‘r tliat be helped his 
bvollnw to unfurl rean'<l up it- lietid in Indian 
cultural fiimaincnl with a big query : Art in 
Imlia, Rhould it he Indian or shoidd it not ha 
so^ It IS a matter of gi(‘at giatification that 
till' challenge tbaf the [)ion(‘(‘i tlirew' out decades 
ago wa- accejUed and an-weied bv numerous 
group.-^ of Indian \rtisis who in dilTcrriit parts 
of Inilia, lKi\e pieaelnal and practised the 
nie'.-age ol " Jjidianm in Indian Art.* The 
nuncment lia- indeed helped a self-forgetful 
nation to lijnl it-eli' and to recover its spiritual 
-oul 

To people oiil-ide Bf'iigal. Mr Clogoiu'ndra 
Xalli Tagoie lia^ b(‘i‘n know'ii ji- a prolific ami 
MT'^alile :irti.-t. — of daiing originidilv, and the 
products of hi.- bni.di have* jiromiTiJ'iilly figurcil 
in all exiiibilions rif Indian Painting in and 
outside Beng.al loi ovct 21 yi'ai's Indeed, h(^ 
wa- undoiibte<lly an aiiist of great ennnem.e 
and a dc\oled )n*aelitioiiei of iu- craft in diveix* 
mateiial-' and leclmifiue .and the .solid out])Ut of 
111 - wank- -faiid- todav as an inv.aluable and 
.-laple [»art ol llie coinnbuiion to the building 
(it the New' School of Indian Painting — the 
faailianporarv acliicvement of India's National 
\!t AMiile 111 -’ younger broHier sought to 
vhidv, to intoipret, and to levive the lost 
tlirrad-' of old arti-tic ir.adition— and to find 
new wa>> to make the ideals and technique of 
1hc‘ Mughal and Ilajput scljocds, G N. 
Tagore, from the begu nng of his career 
abjured the paths of old traditions An Impres- 
sionist to his finger tip, he sought, for a time, 
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insjiirivtion from tho Far Eastern ways of 
lookiii}' at initurc. He found in th«' works of 
Jajiaiiese puinters a cognate outlook And liis 
earliest studies were a series of daring brush 
drawing', of Indian crows, a beantitnl garland of 



A hnish drawing; by G. N. Tagore 

iiK'jnuiy (Irawiiig.s f)f rljaiu and of 

novel and laseinatJUf? lealjyni Those alitractcd 
the iininedijito appionatioii ol' a group of 
Euro])ean e^lu•^ — and Mr TagoreV artisiic 
talent lea])!, into fame, as lar hack 1911 In 
1914, Ihe famous ICxhihition at Pavilion IMarson 
in Pfirjs, brought him aiiotl)* r triumpli in 
winning iJie liearW’ of ihe most exact mg enticrt 
at the ei'iitre -md vorrex of Panopean \r(. The 
writer liad an liumlde part to t>iay in selecting 
and orgam/ing tlie Indian Pielures for thi'» 
European show wlin vas (opened by the 
Presideni of tlie French Hepublupie, am^ in 
making a rigorous Mdection -few arti'^ts could 
be represimtecl by more tlian t^^o examples 
Mr. G. N, Tagoro’s ]>ictim's mnnnofi 
in number The Collection eros-io t)ic English 
Channel and wais shown in Enoflon, ^^lle^e also 
they won admiring apprt lalion from the best o' 
critics. This European aiiprec.iaiion dren 
Mr. C N. Tagore’s attention to the CuVastic 
phases of modern Eurotiean Art. arid he started 
(•xperiments in Imhan (hibism wh/i remarkable 
success in original contributions. It is very 
little knowm that Cubism in European Art came 
ns an inspiration from Eastern source^, — froTtf a 


study of Negro ‘Sculpture and its emphatic 
delineation of the facets of forms. Mr. Tagore 
sought in Lhc forgottetn masterpieces of obscure 
Jndian paintings tho methods of his new forms 
uf Cubism, winch was not an imitation of the 
Emo])ean exix'nnienis. Picasso, the earliest 
pioneer, in his so-called analytical attempts, 
began by lireakiiig up the “Crystallization” of 
Form — and made Iiis “ facets ” slip, and lose 
their })laces in the slnicturc, leading to 
“ deformations,” jiarticularly in his principles 
of “ smiultamdty miat ol siintillnneous pre- 
sentation of dilTerent facet s of an object in the 
'^aine picture — in a manner so alislract as to 
seem neiirer (o geometry than i’(*presentation. 
Mr. Tagore never yieldcal to tins baiiptation of 
breaking up Forms, but stuck to an original 
method of Svnthetic Cubism in which the 
diverse iai*els ot a subject were skilfully woven 
m intriguing and dynamic jiattcMiis But the 
greatest eontribution of Mr. Tagore’s Cubism 
lay 111 Ins dymnnn* rendering of lujlil by skilful 
manipiihUiori of diverse values of dark and 
white surfact's of cubes, from which I'lnanated a 
forceful pr(‘sentation of the phenomenon of light 
witli an actuality and realism which has 
never b(‘(*n attempb'd by any W(‘st(Tii artist, 
c(»n«eionsIv, except occasionally by Braque. 
Tagon^’s dynamic presentation of liglit gives one 
a n^al feeding of light — :ts vibration and 
illumination, its pulsating power and its sugges- 
tion of heat together with a feeling for space 



A biuah drawing by G. N. Tagore 


without the formula of perspectives. His was 
in(lei‘d a valuable contribution to the principles 
of Cubism. Ills experiments in abstract 
methods, never seduced him from the paths of 
realism— a peculiar realism of the Impressionistic 
brand. For in numerous imaginative presenta- 
tions of romantic and realistic scenes of proces- 
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sions of Royal pageants, dr of “Coolie's eulogize*! by Mrs Annie Besunt, who remarked 
Funeral/’ the “ Casting of the Imago ” in the iliat. it anyliung that sh*^ lui<l ever 

river,— in “Street Scenes” uf Calcutia in raiu soon in Kiirop**. In an obilunrv notice there is 
or shine, — “ Dwali Nights” or “ Buckland no room i\)r nu *‘labonite inalv'-is *)f his life- 
Bridge,” — the artist never lost lii-^ grip on the \v(»rk, but thw imi'.rompTii k**teli *)f his busy 
actuality of life around him, wliieh he incessantly cancM will In* iiic*unpl<'li‘ il on*' omitt**d to pay 
wove into fascinating l)atleln^ *)i lights and a tnhui*' lo hi-- niMgiieii*- peiMinahty and tlu* 
shadows by the wizardry ol his brush Ills part, he iiiok m ilie Miciiil hie ol ih** t'lty of his 
‘daring black and white sketches on gold Imck- 
grounds at times reache*! liie fieighN of Ogata 
Korin. In spite ol his loiuan *• y)i‘('senlati*)ii <»f 
themes, he always rcmaine*! ‘ lejilisi/ in t!ie 
most modern sense of tli*^ ti m and the most 
•daringly niodt'rn of Indian .)ainteJ^. In<l*‘ed, 
when Ins ])icliiros were exlnbiled in IhTim and 
in Hamburg in 1923, the 0*‘nnan *‘ntics praise*l 
his modernistic *)iitlooks, and some of lliem 
admiuMl tin* “ l*xpressi()ni^l ” tendencK's *)f his 
natur<‘ studies and Ins dynaniK* jiK'sc'nlation of 
Spac(‘ And wlii'ii in a grouj) ol 05 Iinhan 
Piiiiilmgs that the writer had tlu' privilege (»f 
sending lo the rmted Slates in 1927, for a 
circulating Exhibition through 08 ciin*s, three 
oi Mr G N. Tagore’s picture's were includef! and 
they easily scored over tlu'ir companions by the 
'quality of their original presentations of Indian 
scones and subjectfi In the India Society’^ 

Exhibition of Mod'oni Indian Art, lield at the 
New Burlington Galleries in T.ondon in 1934, 

Mr. G N. Tagore's pictures, in thi' w^ords of 
the Times critic flOth Dcci'mber, 193 J) “excite*! 
the greatest interest,” 

Yet Mr. Tagore’s achievements were not 
confined within the four corners of his little 
pictures. His artistic talent found *livei>*' 
expressions and applieatl()n^. As an onguinl 
ilesigner of Indian Furnitiir*' and the pioneer of 
modern Furniture-making, his (*oiitributions 
WTre unrivalled and tli*' piisli liiaf In* has given 
to this much neglected aspect of life, lias put hirlh uinl activity, to which he so richly contri- 
into it a new and galvanic activity and has butc<l not only by bis artistic gifts but by th<j 
restored a truly Indian atmospla'rc to inoilein more matenal resources of his bounty an<l 
Indian life. All the furniture and appliances of inagiiammily For tliere was hardly an artis* 
the School of Indian Society of Oriental Art m Oahmlta deserving of encouragement that he 
were designed by him and exe*'iit.cil by a talented did not help with substantial gifts and material 
achary from Mfidras, named Dliann.'^kody aS'-iMaiiec For the poor and the needy his 
Acliaryx His genius found eoiigenial sco])e in jmrse-'^t rings were always o])*ti. In spite of the 
numerous productions of Indian Drama"" rich <'Oid!'ibullon of his life, he deliberately 
principally inspired by the iiot'l Itabindranatb avoide*! publicity of any niuimer or kind and 
Tagore, and the innovations that the artisi liat^ left to the world a volnm** of pictures froni 
introduced into stage-craft and dramatic produc- wlilcli to r**cover the lineaments of his 
tions have set the Indian stage on a new jaaMmalily. After all, the artist is best studied 
pedestal. His production of Tagore's Phah/ooni in his ]jictnrcs And the pictures that he has 
in the Hall of ' Vichitra,' in whicll h** painhcd have n'ndered signal service to the cause 
himself played the role of the King, ww of national iirogress and n .ional life. 



AslTf>lop**rs 
IJ> G. N. Tagore 
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'TacjohkV il(’:ith n'innv<*^ :i 
figure in (•*)nlrin])()rMiy nil wIiom* 

\m 11 rank lnj;li iMinnnii. lii‘ni;nl'^ inniiy nntnfiU 
roiitnbiitioiKs lo inodrin Imlinn cnltuM* He \\n^ 
a n*m:irknhlf paiiilcr, iii innn\ rc^prct^ :i n* 
paintrr. allliou^li \N(»rk (loc:^ nnl yiekl tin* 
quint (‘.ssnnc'c ol its (juality t(» ila* iiio>( oliviou.*- 
linn of invnslipilion "I'lu- <ini‘ t<» Ins style*, 
wlunh more ollnti (linn not lias '^('r\t■^l to fmt thr 
piibln* a^ v»l! ns (In* nitic on a falsi» '•r*(*nt 
Rosier Fit niicn \M*o(r that nviny work ot an 
conirs to wilb a IctU'r ol nit rodiK'tion "j'ln*- 
remark may perhaps lx* supplemented by saymj* 
that tlu* letter of intnxliiction is almost. aKvay- 
an irrek'vanee In (Ja^niK'ndra Nath’s ease at 
any I'nte tlieie st'cms lo lx ti i doubt that lliH is 
so U'hile lie Ined and w’oiked he* was affiliated 
on the OIK' hand with the' seliool iounded by Ills 
brother, Abnmndra Nath Tauore, and on tin* 
other with thi* ('iibist -(diool ot Kurope Thoe 
two s(*hools nppioneli tlie art of paint iriii wntli 
mooiN and methods so irreeoneilably opjiosed to 
one allot lu'r that it i^ diilieult to imn<iine a 
painter nlh'mptin^ to eombiia* tliem <‘\(*e[)t a*- a 
j('u (Tt'^pr/f ( lnp,aneiKlra Nn I ndore was lo) 
serious an niii'-f to adopt lere 'h~|)lavs of 
el(’\ ('rnesv Ins life-work 

'riie inith hi'^ to Ik* nd t that tie* 

api)ar(*ni eharaeter ot hi- style an aeeidental 
ratlii*! llinii (--ential leature his |>ielun*- 
FiVi'ry tlioimhllid (il)-ei\ei of w’oik must 

have noi(d with -m prise how -con he »*<‘ase«l to 
be eoiiseioiis of tin- • mn ent mn. or (.ill it mann(*r- 
jsni, e-f ‘jam ndrn Nath '"l'n'j,oU‘ - art. A 
kTiowl(‘d^‘t ol til* • Siv Iamb' ol Indian Pnmtmu. ’ 
or the dn-inn- oi the ( 'ubi-i ami l‘'iiturj-t -ehools 
is not -idlv *11 iie’i-pen-.d)h and di-iraehn^ 
prehm'iiarv to an <*njovment of hi- drawunp;*^ 
In f‘‘el, to appeal'll tlauaiiendra Xidh liy means 
of ihe label*' attached tt> him b\ current opinion 
W’oiild be wlinlly wroim He was aiiotln*! 
example oi tiu' i(*al *irii*'l wlm a«lo]its any 
eonvenlioij that happi'ii'^ to bt reatly lo liis hand 
t>r eat die- liis fanc\ y(*t j'lway** conti ivi's P) 
rise above it Had lie ntd Ixi-ii (he imiMier of 
the foundc'r ol (Ik* ik w !*(*Ii'mI of Indian paint - 
inf', nobody it mav 1» pieMimed wamld have 
thoufrld of naf>am*ndra Nath a-' a figure in that 
revivalist and ardaustie an inov ment. On 
tlir eontraiT, it is a mark of llie ngour and 
gcnuineni'ss fjf his artisiu* impulse that Im^vas 


abl(* to keep Ins w’ork lire Iroin the nitiuence 
ol till’ new' sdiool to the extent he did, even 
wliiJi* living so elose to its louiid<*r and uispirer. 
In spite of the e(*h*(*tu*ism ot liis outlook, liis 
M-ion and tei'hnuiue was vi'iy individual, and 
111 - inspiration was always (lire<*l and robust 
enough to ovi'iTjdt* the aclvimtitious fi'atiires hi»^ 
aliat and (‘X»ievimeiit -loving mind was introduc- 
ing into the juetiires 

If tins is true oi his i elaliniishij) witli thi 
modern Indian sehool, it is tnier still of his 
affiliation with (.’nlusiii Not w itli-taiidmg popu- 
lar belit'l to th(‘ (*onlrary. Ids eminexioii wath 
(’ubism IS no more than surfaee deep. It is 
not a maiTiag(‘ It is not (‘Viai a dubious liaison. 
It IS simply a snare ami a delu-ion tor tlu; art 
critic who is out. to (*lass ami lalu'l him Perliaps 
the tact should not lx* dis])uted that the idea 
of comiHising Ins pictures m sipnires and 
reetangh'S eanu* to (lagamaidra Nath Irom 
(’ubism. Rut 111 tlu* process of liemg fillen*d 
through Ills mind foi Ins own pm pose it under- 
w'eiit a strange* sea-change, wliidi is as different 
111 Its n’sults from ('iibisni as ('iilusm it.seli 
was (lilf(*reiit tiom Im])r(*ssioni‘«m wlech jne- 
eed«‘d It in tune It is m»l often realized tliat 
a painte*!* wlio em])loys U'dangiilar motif.s for 
(*reaiing d**<*orative })aHeiiis is no more* a in(*mber 
ot the c'XM'emely dogmatic (’iibist b!o(ht*rhood 
than a painter who sk(‘tf*lK*s in siimh'-minded 
de\otion Ills visual impression- i- an Inijire— 
-loiiHt. "riie core of the (’iibisl dogma W'as to 
la> lain llie absirael geometric stnictiire wdiich 
In s iimlei* Msiial ajiiiearance It vimt often 
weiir to the c-xtreim* length of <u]K*riinposini' 
ab-traet ge'omelrical struetun* on visual iq^pcar- 
anee by disrupting tin* latte,'. This conflict 
]K’twc<*n abstiact. torm and (jciilar experience, 
wldcli was stridently n*vealed m r-ubism, has 
a 1-0 lK*en pve-ent m great (‘i* or lesser de'gree in 
evMv seh(K»l of painting since tlie origin of the 
art It lias at time's pu-luMl re'pre'sentaiion into 
the* bae'kgreinml ami at eilhers diseountc'd abstrae*t 
beaiuty eif lorni Riit jt never was mani- 

in sue'Ii a diseoneertmg manner us in the 
cie^e e»f (Nibism. The (’ubists wth' the most 
uncompromising pra(*liliomTs of abstraction of 
form in jiainting Claganendra Natli Tagore's 
mind, on the contrary, worked in the reverse 
direction. A muster eif beautiful geometric 
com])Osition as he was, his work should yet be- 
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chai'HCterized not as aesthetic in Ihe absolute 
sense but as cniolive. In diametrical opposition 
to tlje doctrine not only of Cubists but of even 
far less uucoinr)roniising adherents of the formal 
in painting, (iaganendra Nath Tagore^s mind was 
fixed on crcMling psychological values through 
Wisual forms rat-licr than on creating forms for 
Uieir own sake. 

The proposition just put forward is worth 
pursuing a little further as it seems to cover the 
basic fjuahty of (laganendra Nath Tagor«‘’s art.. 
Tt needs, however, to he placed against a defini- 
tion of the normal ajipeal of great painting in 
order to be fully intelligible. Purely decorative 
pattern and pure n*preseiitation as in a photo- 
graph stand at opposite, extremes of graphic art. 
.Both arc ecjuiilly eoinmon and iKith stand on an 
equally cnidt; plane, so to say, considered afe 
Works of art The really great painting is that 
’in which ri‘pi(‘seTilati()n combines with decora- 
tive aiipeal to form something which partakes 
"’bf the quality of botli and is yet a new thing. 
Those who believe that there can be great paint- 
ing without the rej)resentat.ional clement have 
only to look at decorative patterns, even such 
lovely decorative patterns as borders of shawls, 
or hinkhxvabSf or pwtra dura work in a Mogul 
building in order to realize the relative super- 
ficiality of their appeal. As a matter of fact, 
the aesthetic instinct of man has been profoundly 
right 111 assigning to pure decorative pattern a 
subsidiary place, the jiosition of an adjunct or 
auxiliary to another great art, for decorative 
art as such does not possess that explosive 
quality, that deeper and larger significance, which 
is the hall-mark of great art. In .so far as 
painting is concerned, this explosive quality, 
this deeper and larger significance comes in only 
with the introduction of the representational 
. element. 

This is not to say that, gi-eat paintings make 
ihcir appeal through tlieir subject-matter, that 
is to say, the story told in the picture. On the 
other haTid the stirring of the soul produced by 
great paintings seems to be quite distinct and 
different from the emotions roused by the 
memories and experiences of actual life and by 
the representation of suoli c^crionces in pictures. 
To be quite explicit, this implies three things : 
first, that real appeal and value of a painting 
is quite independent of its illustrative content, 

is' not independent of its representational 
content; secondly, that great pain^ngs have the 
^ speak directly to our inpennost being 
hy ;fii^*bireuiting our.fordina^ .psycbolo^cal 

andv 



lotion of tfan It is c^te tiiac 

sud£ a thcbfy di the art of paining will be 
attacked as irrationaif the wadii- 

ness of metaphysics for the dear light olil^reason. 
It has also to be admitted that such a theory, 
is not easy to demonstrate except in the case 
of absolute music and architecture* Neveri^- 
less a hypothesis of this kind seems to ^ Im- 
peratively called for in order to explain the' 
effect on us of a work of art. Without pro- 
claiming the unrelatedncss of the real appeal 
and the illustrative content of a picture it is 
impo.'ssible to understand the irresistible attack 
made on our sensibilities by an interior 
Vermeer or a picture by Raphael, for Venpeerjv 
canvasses depict nothing but commonplaces of; 
Dutch home-life, while in almost all ' of-J 
Raphael's pictures, the illustrative content ia 
of an order which touches the lowest depth of 
sentimental triviality. 

It is necessary to place Gagancndra Nath 
Tagore's work against this background in order 
to define its precise feel. In discussing his rela- 
tionship to th(' Cubist school it has already been 
stated that he did not seek to create abstract 
decorative beauty by interweaving form and, 
colour. Nor did he attempt to move^ us to 
emotion by tlie illustrative content, of his pictui^i 
In point of fact., the absence of the illustratiw 
content was the most puzzling feature of hifi '' 
work so far as the average lover of pictures' 
was concerned. At the same time, in clear con- 
trast to the work of the nmsters just mentioned 
and of others not less great, he did not abandon ' 
the psychological channel of approach to our/ 
minds. In contemplating his drawings one after 
another the impression gathers volume that all 
the subtleties of geometrical pattern, shading of * 
colours, and representational suggestion in th^' * 
converge towards one object, that of Inducitig 
a romantic mood in us. On account of sheer 
facilcnesB of execution this quality 
degenerated into sentimentality in hit 
work. But there is n« trace of this in 
productions. They are all suffused by ' 

cst essence of romance, the sublimation "41 
dreams and fairy-tales whose spirit paSMS 
us in ethereal and disembodied emaiuit 

One question, however, remains.^l'^ 
lationship do such wistfully evoeath^^ 

bear to the art of painting in It* more at 

and plastic astieot? Tlie-flole parallel that i 
think of to tiiis relati(»si)i^ the one 
absolute music on the one^and and prof 
vocal, and' operatic 
the 
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Gog:«inc‘nrlru Nath Tagore 
A portrait by Sperling* a Ru&sian ortibt 




to, Tov^, tte^^nviit;^; 

mu8^^ jfehoW^^ “ TSeither the- faumbfe 

lovw'fl&r the zoAaber of pure musical form n^ed 
’!>Ontertahi any tolerance fot theories that deny 
.the supremacy of absolute music. But all his- 
tory and experience go to prove that the ab- 
.jsobiteness of music is a result; that this result 
logins independent of circumstances that may 
liap^iL to make music illustrative: and, inorc- 
-dver, that it is a result very imperfectly attained. 

, if at all attainable, by methods that have not 
•early familiarized the musician with the musical 
•treatment of words. It is no mere aocident that 
three of the four gi'eatest masters of absolute 
music, Bach, Mozart, and Brahms, spent more 
■than half tlieir time in setting words to music, 
and that the fourth, Beethoven, took enormous 
. pains in the later part of liis career to recovei 
the art which he had almost neglected since he 
•wrote exercises in Italian musical declamation 
Jfor Salieri.” It is unnecessary to cite the 
^xami)les with which Professor Tovey reinforces 
this argument. But with the help of one it may 
^ perhaps be suggested that if the * Pastoral 
^Symphony ’ is just as absolute music as any of 
Beethoven's quartets in spite of the thunder- 
storms, the cuckoos, and tlie nightingales which 
he made recognizable m it, a painter's work 
may also be pure painting, even though he might 
have strayed from the strict path of purity by 
having the psychological content as one or the 
principal ingredient of it-^ appeal. 

At any rate, the liisinry of painting is not 
lacking in examples in whieli grapliie forms have 
been used not for the sake of creating significant 
fonn but for suggesting exotic psychological 
values which draw one with a strange nostalgia 
The famous setting of rocks and waters in 
,ljeonardo da Vinci's ‘ Mona Lisa ' is tlie classical 
'';-example of this. Tliis setting couhl not have* 

■ inserted for realism's sake, nor, as it s'*cms, 

decoration's alone Yet tlie psyciiologjcally 
-explosive quality of those inysteriou*! blocks of 
pale green granite and zigzagging waters sur- 
j. Toiinding the sensuous figure of the woman is 
undeniable. There are many drawings of 
;* *Gaganendra Nath Tagore in which, more self- 
»cmiscioui*!ly and finically pc'rhaps, similar de- 
V vices have been employed And in them also 
ie In their own way the apparently incomprehen- 
[ »ivc ^g^bols move us deeply. 

I ia liother aspect of Gagancndra Nath 
ijidSptie activity in which the psycho- 
* ^qplS^ceupation ia naore obvious. This 
his cartoons and *portraitB. The art 
toon and the art of ^itmiture liayc 
pupiejl niches, -of', their’ iwyn in 
'Intiag. ItwjT belong^ tfe the 




JbjsA are not yet wholly ip <m 
predominance that they giiije . 
commentary and interi>retatioii' at 
of abstract beauty of form. ThiR has 
proved something of a stumbling-block to 
purist ill art criticism. lie cannot correlate'll 
these offshoots, dealing with psycliolo^cal 
entities and handling in their own way the same 
stuff as literature, with the main line of develop- 
ment of the art of ])iiinling. Yet it is too late 
in the day to deny or sever the link. For this 
n^ason many c^ltic^ have assumed a duality 
the fundamental hypothesis of painting as' 
art -form, and have attempted by this mea^ 
to kee]) a loose feemblance of unity betwOSaE^' 
eaneature and portraiture on one side and thfi^ 
lest of painting on the other as branches of tHd ? 
same art. 

It IS iin])ossiblc to bring the two sides closer 
in tlif‘ cas(» of (.Ltgaiiendra Nath Tagore also, 
ni spite of the concentration on psychological 
values in tliosi' drawings of his so far discussed. 
His earloons and portraits have therefore to be 
consideri'd in tluansi-lves vvitliout reference to. 
ihe rnno<l of his oUk'I' \\()rkH, iind in thoee 
levels of emotional rciielion eh^arly make tbefl 
selves felt The cartoons display marveUotl 
resourcefulness anil oiiginality as drav 
They were unsurpassed in ludin not only ai ^1 
tinu* th(‘y w(‘ie published, they are unsurpassed 
(•von now. YYt jiidtred as ethical comment, 
which all cartoons are, lliey easily date, for their 
outlook is of that of the reforming liberalism 
of the last decade ot th(‘ 19tli and the first twenty 
years or so of the* 20tli century. Chronologically 
they fonu part of the short burst of liberal propa- 
ganda m the second decade of the 2(h;h century 
winch had its most lively voice in the well-knoWn - 
Bengali magazine Savuja Patra. In mood and 
((‘Tiiper they ran very well be looked upon' afi 
the graphic counter]>art8 of ihe stories with" 
leforming purpose tliat Rabindranath 
contributed to the same magazine This phiBPi#’ 
of Bengali liberalism lias definitely been 
merged in the tide of post-war development^ 
and with its waning the meaning of GagMendSbl^ 
Nath Tagore's cartoons must also tend to 
come dim. 

That all cart-oons arc pieces c^eonit 
furnishes no answer to thie anticipation. ^ 
have to be topical by the very law of tbeif I 
Vet some of them do succeed in rising to 9^Ji 
seriousnesp and hjpnan %"a1ue wliicht 
case of many coriiedies of manners, mm 
permanence. It can hardi * be claimed ' 
content of Gaganendra Naitfs cartoons \ 
s^inp and didactip tcT tike epmedid ' 
with 
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The Riddle 
By G. N. Tagore 


well as plao^^s Tli(*y invariahly enilxidy miIiioj- 
which are. independent of time and ])lace and 
personal associations In them as in all his oUht 
drawing Gaganendra Nath sIlOw^ himself to he 
an instinctive master of the psychological im- 
plications of visual form. Ti is by virtue of 
tins faculty that he could lay bare the spiritm-l 
pliysiognomy of a man or place with the utmost 
economy of brush-strokes. 

This in its turn is connected with another 
quafity of his genius as painter. He was a true 
painter not only in the originality and intense - 
ness of his vision and the ease with which he 
fCOuld transform any conventional form mto a 


virile and significant composition but also in 
his rigid adherence to the possibilities and 
restrictions ol lus chosen medium of expression. 
In his works lliere is no irrelevant call for help 
to poetiy, l(*Rend, or sentiment. Though he was 
no purist of the formal school, which he could 
not be by reason of his preference for psycho- 
logical values, in him the profundity of the 
psychological content owTd nothing to extraneous 
noii-pictori.al elements. His drawings were in- 
voked as inspired visions and appeal through 
the eye alone. This is a hard test for any 
picture. All of Gaganendra Nath^s work come 
through it triumphantly. 


RURAL RECONSTRUCTION EXPERIMENTS AT SRINIKETAN 

Bv C F ANI•)RE^^^S 


More tluin a quarter of a ct'nlury ago, in llie 
year 1912, I witli Kahinflranalli Tagore in 
a suburb of Western IjonrUm, nauie<l lOaling, 
wlion a transaction was made* with Major Sinlia 
of Raipur, the brother of Lord Sinha, in llie 
■course of a few moments’ conviasation, whereby 
this old liouse and its surroniiding> at Sunil 
m're purchased. I can still na-olh'ct liow easily 
the whole mattia- was settled lietwc'en tlie luo 
friends The price «)nercd was immediately 
accepted. It seenu'd to conic like a Hash to our 
Founder, that here, on this very spot, something 
^reat was going to ha]i]K‘n, aiul toilar attiT a 
quarter of a n'litury we s('e liow right he was 
Little did I realizi* al Laling. that in thal 
transaction wliat is now likely to prove an 
Important event m llie history of Bengal had 
occurred. For out of thal small hogininiig 
notable things have already eonio to pass 

In th(‘ n(‘xt y(‘ar, I9LL wliiai I first came 
1o Santiniketan. one of (he toachc'vs took me 
over the uphiml across tin* moor to Sunil, in 
order to visit the housi^ where tliis new venture 
w'as to be made and where our agricultural work 
W’as likely to begin "My heart, sank within me 
as I noticed the dilapidated state into which 
cveiyM.hing had fallen Indeed, the land all 
round the great central house had' gone back 
into the jungle. It wa>s clearly a deadly lireed- 
ing place for malarial mos(|iiit()es. 

When the Poet himself came back from 
Europe, I told Inm how I liad inarvelk'd at his 
act of faith and openly expressed to him niy 
own misgivings; hut he simply hnisliecl them 
aside and remained quite resolute* ahniit th(‘ 
future He seemed already to have foresem, 
in his wide vision, what was going to happen. 

As we all fiillv expected, malaria became 
from the start our most rel('ntl(**^s foe* Ni'arlv 
overy one who went over to live at Surul, 
'especially after the monsoon rams were over, 
was stricken by a malignant fever We soon 
began to realize from our own painful (‘xpcMTence 
w»hy the whole budding and courtyard had thus 
fallen to ruin For the plaei- was a hot-bed of 
mosquitoes, and no one could live there for long 
with safety. 

Yet we had one singular advantage in 
carrying on our anti-malarial campaign For 
Santiniketan itself, standing on a rising ground, 
was out of the, danger zone and eomparativelv 
free from malarial infection. This was <liie to 
the fact that its soil differed entirely from that 


of Sunil, which was on the alluvial mud-soil of 
tile (Janges valley. Possibly, at one time, 
Santiniketan had been a sand bank, jutting out 
into the sea; for the sandy soil seems to go 
down mcm* than a hundred feet, and the 
h(‘aviest monsoon rains always dry olT in a few 
Imiirs. 

So ii was possible to conduci a great part 
of the anli-malanal campaign m the earliest 
days of I he ex])criiijenti from Santiniketan, 
(hough from the very first (hen wi‘re those also 
who hail (o live at Sunil all I he year round. 
Idltle by little the thick undergrowth was 
clean'd away, (he great (auk was cleaned; n^w 
houses wj'H' built, and things were i>u( in order. 
Some oJ these early workers, sneli as Santosh 
Moziimdar, liavi* ]>asKed away, hut otliers are 
with iis, anrl there are a few stalwart veterans, 
who afti'r mon* than twenty years^ devoted 
service ere still carrying on the work! 

At one time*, under the East India Com- 
pany, nearly a Imrtdrcd years ago, this very 
place, when* Srimk(‘lan n(»w stands, had been 
1 ‘ntirely free from malaria Indeed, so salubri- 
ous had been (he climate, that piople had 
ccane all tln» wav up from Calcutta to “ take the 
air*' The fact that largi* houses like ^ Cheap^B 
Kothi' and (he Siinil house had been built in 
such a costly manin'r jirnves how healthy the 
.spot mint have been and how pure the air in 
(he o]d(*n times For these massive walls, 
wliieli were built m the old ' Company ' days, 
are still standing They lia.ve even been 
utilized as jiarts of our ri'constnietion scheme. 
If these walls could speak, what a tale they 
would hav(‘ to tidl of old Bi'Ugal! 

Ihit, as I liave said, wh(*n we took over 
jMwsession, all this healthv ])eriod had gone by. 
The lord and masi(*r of everything was King 
Mosquito, and we were living in Mosquito Raj. 

I can well remomb(*r the stn*nuoufi years 
that Tvoonard Elmhirst jia.ssed, li\'ing in the 
upjier storey at Priniketan, struggling to find a 
'.oluiion for this almo.st in.'^nluble problem. 
We owe to him and his wife, niori* than to any- 
one else, tlio means whereby we have been able 
to gel through the very worst times of all and 
to come out at last with the remarkable success 
that lias now been acliieved 

Dr. Muzumdar, at Iht Science Congress in 
Calcutta, has described thi oifft'renec with regard 
to malarial infection between East and West 
Bengal In the former, with its magnificent 
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network of rivers, the eontiijuoue flow of flood 
^ aters, unimpeded for the niubt part by ^allvYay^^ 
and other olKstructions, has kept tlie land healthy 
and comparatively free from malaria. In West 
Bengal, on the oilier hand, the land i^ impeded 
'WjUi higli roads, and railway lines which hold 
11 ]) the flood wat(*rs, an<i there is also a ‘ dryina, 
U]) ’ process already begun. Thus .^tagnajit 
water i.s left behind in the drv sc'ason and tlie 
ano'phvlea mosquitoes abound In all the distiiet 
maps, which medical officers makt* out for us. 
the Rirbhuni area is marki'd a^ highly-infecbul 
with malaria.” 

Time will not. allow nu* to relate the 
fa.scinating story of tla* div<TM‘ metlawls whereby 
this malarial plague ha^ bi't'ii attacked. We 
have found Bentley's wide knowledge untl 
experience nio.'>i lielpful of all and have prov(‘d 
Jiis eonclusions to be correct The way out of 
the VICIOUS circle of poverty and nnst'ry in our 
villages, bi ought about by malaria, is not at all 
simple It needs the combination of many 
factors, such as drainage, cl(‘aring of weeds, 
cutting down of undeigrowtli. cleaning of tanks, 
ahing wuth increasing the ari'a of cultivation 
For it has been proved ov^m* and over again that 
along will) improv(‘mi‘nl of ilie land by close 
cuKivation ami a geiieial clearing of the soil, 
the inos(|m(oes that spread malaria diminish in 
number Tii European count lies, ^^ll(Te malaria 
once prevailed und(T tlie name of agiu', engineer- 
ing and drainage ainl improve<l cultivation have 
done most to destroy the dis<'ase. Here at 
Sunil, and in the neighbouring villages v.’f» have 
witnessed the same thing hap])ening and we 
have found the same nanedirs suece^sful 

All iho'-t' who are engagi*d in tlii.s wonderful 
work of recovering the land from tlie grip of the 
malarial mosquito havi* a«ke<l to remember 
wutli d('ep affect KMi ,*iud (--teem, Dr ITarrv 
Timbres, -whc-ic ^ndden death in Soviet Rii'^si.*! 
only a shoit time ago, came as a very great shock 
to us all. AVe ha<l heard from liim in l(‘tt(*rs 
how his 1 search woik in Surul had been of ihe 
greatest help to Inin when he lottk uj) hi^ new 
duties of the same eliaraetcr in Russia, where 
he had gone to help the poor Our <orro»v lia« 
been turned into admiration and ihanksgiviivi 
as we have h^arnt liow lie niet his death 

There, far aw^av, while ell to(; strenuouMv 
carrying on his w^orL among Mie Russian 
peasants, he had contracted dvsenteiy, pneu- 
monia and typhus fever, and in his wt nk rotate 
of health he had no resisting ]u)v\ers. So be 
died, truly a martyr to the c:ol^e of Science 
while engaged in healing the poor. We rcccdl 
how he showed exactly the same self -'sacrificing 
devotion to the villagers of India . now lie went 


about at all hours,' n^gardless of his own health,. 
whem‘ver an opportunity of service offered. 

The story may no^\ be told, how the fund 
which supported him and his wife Rebecca and 
their two children, wdiiU* they w'cre here with us, 
came from th(^ publication in England of three 
books, containing records of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
Life and Ideas, wdiicli are translated inta 
all the principal languages of Europe With 
Maliatina Gandhi’s own cordial consent, the 
loyaltH's were given m part to the Pearson 
Mcauorial Hos])ital and in part to Dr. Harry 
Timbres’ remarkable anli-malarial campaign at 
Surul, which won him :i liigh reputation in 
.‘'•eiontific circles. 

AA'^e would wish to send from our animal 
gathering to his wile Rebecca, and their twa 
childn'ii in Anu'riea niir aff(‘elinn and sym])athy 
in their bereaveiiK'nl ft would be a hajipiness 
to me personally and lo all wbo lovi'd him if we 
were able to have some memorial of him in our 
Asram 

r have dealt at lengtli with the one subject 
of malaria because that is regally the gravest of 
all agricultural in a large area ul India 

today AVith millions of deaths every year from 
malaria, and tenfold llial niimbi'i* of diseased 
human beings leading an enfi'ebled t‘xist.ence, 
how can India be hapjiy or prosjierous? It has 
been reckoned that as many as one in every 
four of the Indian pojnilation is thus debilitated. 

Our Founder has laid great stress on this 
work of ours, at Surul, being regarded as a 
laboratory, where we have to try out experi- 
ments in rural reconstruction on an intensive 
scale Afterwards these may be carried out on 
a waler scale in the country^at large. Already 
as [ have sliown, we liave had gr<‘at success in 
our ex})(*nments wdth regard to malarial research. 
AVe h.ave also now, in connection with it, a wide- 
spiead village medical eo-njierative w'ork, which 
has had equal success I wish I had time to 
tell the story of all that has been done in thi& 
direction; how^ whoh* villages have united in a 
co-operative plan, arlmiralily conducted, which 
gives them a doctor of their own who may be 
called in at any tim(' of serious illness, and who 
looks after the health of the whole village. 

Still further wt have been able to do pioneer 
work in primary education, having already 
exporinionted with handicraft as its basis. 
Along with this, we have encouraged a ‘boy 
scout ’ movement on purely indigenous lines, 
wdicreby all kinds of improvements have been 
made in the village life around us. Through 
the enthusiasm of the children themselves, new 
life and energy is flowing back to revive our 
villages. 
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In the same way our rural teachers’ train- 
ing school has now been started. The teachers?, 
who arc being trained, live in the midst of all 
the. experiment p and new idi^as coiint 3 eted with 
our rural work which arc being (‘arried on around 
them. 

It would be impossible to touch on each om* 
of the many-sided activities at Srinikctan whicli 
make a complete unit of new village planning 
on an intensive^* scale. Accounts of agiiniltural 
and social exjieriments, worked out in di'tail, 
will be found in our annual n^port A cnreiul 
examination of the statistics there givem would 
show how marvellously the whole work has 


advanced in recent years, and also how malaria- 
now is becoming more and more kept under 
control. Just to give one instance, in a village 
near Surul, ilu- spleen-rale has been brought 
down from 90 j er cent lo 4 per cent, and the 
malarial attacks from 30 per cent to 1.9 per 
cent. Such figures as Ua^se tell their own story 
of a vast improvenaait in village conditions. 
Let me arid at once that without im])rovenu‘nt 
ill every (dlier direclion these health results 
lheniM‘lv('S cannot remain peviuanent For 
steady advance all along the luii' m work like 
ours is, in the long run, the ftnly form of 
j)rogrc‘s^ that endures 
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Hindi as Lingua Franca 

An ailirir iiiulci llir caplioii, “Hindi as tlic^ Lingua 
Franca ” l»v P. V. Arharyj. appears in the Januciry iiiiniLier 
of The Modern Rei'iciv I het; to eiuiett *^oiur iiotion«« 
of the learned author and also ofI«‘t my view^ ief:.arding 
the 'question Eniineni jullioi ilirs on ])o1ifics a[;rie that 
a common ]an^iia<;t‘ js one of the mam factors in nation 
Iniildincr. The most ohvious eleiiumt ol Nationalitv is 
lan^ruage,'’ says llernard Josc'pli m his famous i»uok 
Nationalitv Fuilhei hr says, “The usr ol a rommon 
medium of expression is of primary importance in 
bringing about u Hinilar way of things and in develop- 
ment of common interest ami (.oininunity of idea ” 

“The question ol the establishnieiiL of a Lingua 
Franca of India " has not come in lo tlie foieitont due 
to the establishment of Congiess ministries,'* as the aulhoi 
fleema lo think. But tins question lias liern before the 
leaders of public i»pinion ever since the qin^siioii of 
National sobdauty lias ( onie befoje llieni The Congiess 
has fell the necessity of lomimm language long ago The 
only thing Mahatma Gandhi did was to suggest Tliridi 
as the language best suited bn the purpose jt is 
spoken by ovei 120 million people and lUiderstiMid by 
millions more out of 350 milli*in total pupulaiion of 
India. Moreover it is niurh akin lo other languages 
of the land that it < an he picked up \er\ ►•oon liy the 
people. Tile spiead of Hindi in proviiuts where 
Dravidiun ]angii>age<s aie spoken is not so easy bill the 
results aediieved hy the Dachhin Bharat Hindi I’jaehar 
Sabha encourage us in the enterprise. 1 Min not aware 
of the ‘widespread propagumia fm roiinterai ting the evil 
of the Hindi eiilt iii Madras’ refeneil to by Mi Athaiya. 
On the contrary we read eneonragiiig leporls about the 
keen interest which the ]i(’ople of Madras Presideiuv aie 
taking in learning Hindi 

It is not a fact that the ‘ question rd the app1i(.atJim 
of the Hindi cult is being enfonej regaidless of its 
impraetirabiiifv.' Surely it is not going to he forced as 
the English language has lieen forecil by our rriaslers 
which our hoys and girls have to learn regardles*. of 
its un8cie,nlific grammai and the consequent difTirullies. 
Some sort of compulsion will have to lie applied for 
every good thing and if the author blames the PremuTb 
of Madras and Bombay for the aniiounremenf of ifieir 
intention to make Hindi rompulsoiy in their provinces 
he must also blame the late Mr. Gokhale for starling 
the idea of Compulsory Education. The teaching of Hindi 
as one of the subjects, lo be sure, is not going to cost 
the atudenta as much time and energy as the wasteful 
method of learning through the foreign tongue is doing. 

The authors assumption that ‘ esiablibhmem of Hindi 


a-* Linmia Eiarieu ’ pie-'^iippo'^e** uniyersal fJoinpiiIsory 
L<Ju( atinri is aUo not eorieet. 'Hie iwn propositions are 
to he mn indipmdenily though they may he run inn- 
euiTtntly. I fail to iindemtand how the author taeka the 
Wardlij Kdueution Si lieme with this idea and makes it 
respnn‘‘ihli* for llie aelmn of tlie Congress ininiblera. 

Their IS another niisundejsifinding under which Mr. 
Ailiaiva JS labouring, fie seems to think that the ‘evil’ 
of till* Hindi cult IS simted to wipe out iJic provincial 
]an«rijages Vai tioni it. We want all jiiovinccs to take 
piide in fosieiing their i»wii langiitiges. There is no 
qiiestjun of eoinpeling with or n placing provincial langii- 
age.s hv Hindi W'e only want tlul they should take 
equal oi (\in some inleiesi m fostering the common 
national language uKi, .ddug yviih ihi‘ir molher-ltmgues. 

The author s<‘(‘nis to argue that all the provinces' 
aie opposed to the spiead td Hindi in their respective 
proyineos, whitli i*- not wananied hy iael^-. As regards 
iMdslini opposition, it i^ also not < oniuion to .Muslims of 
Bengal ciiid oIImm pioMrue*^ yvliit liiki* ptide in their 
pioMiiciai larigiiagf'i and an* no] vny (‘iithiisiulie uhoiit 
the pioteetioti of ( idii Kalhei ihrv aie in a better 
po«sj|ion lo undeistanil H'lidi than fVrsiduised Hidu due 
lo tho « oiiiiiion oiigui and (onnrvtion of ibeii languages 
with Sau-kiil The hllh opposition wliidi jh coming 
fioni the suppoftor^ of tlu‘ Lidii cult fioin tlui North, is 
likely to ho euimed down hy the derinilion of Hindi 
giy(‘n hv Mahal Ilia (fUiidhi that Hindi or Tlindustliani 
rneuiis ihe language spoken hy Hindus and Moliainedans of 
the Noiih and yyrilten ^■llheI jii Devaiiugii oi Persian sciipt, 

Tiieie JS no question oi eouqieting even with English 
as the aiithoi puls it Tlie fan that it has hern foVeed 
mi as the state language and jiiediuni of in^ltiietioii 
from the past 150 \ear<^ is no leasim yyliy il should be, 
allowed to iiile over us for all times to come We quite 
Tcdlisr* ilie iiiiportaiu e of English as the universal or 
internuf loiial Idiigiiage for ]Kd.lua1 and eoinmcieial pur- 
poses lb nee we are not for boy.oitiiig nr banishing 
the •^anie. But one only wjshi s liiat it sliould not usurp 
the plAre of our eomiiion language for j Ml ei -provincial 
political and eiilliiral piirposi»s The real suicide for the 
nation will not hr the banishing of Mu* English language 
(winch by the way, is not oiii oh)e<ii\et, but the ban- 
ishing of a common longue like Hindi will siiielv be our 
cultural and political suicide. We are not for "wasting 
our energy and funds on misguided patriotic 
hut want to minimise and if possible to stop the three- 
fold waste of wealth, time am national consciousness 
which is going on at present » n account of the use of 
a foreign language at the cost of our provincial languages. 
Jubhulpore. Biouak Rajivnoux Sknha, m.l.a. 




INDIAN PEDICDICALS 



Rahiiiflranutli on Gaiidbi 

' MjihaliiiJi (landhi has shown u-‘ a way 
which, if wc follow, wc shall not only save 
oiii'sclvcs ))iit may hcl]) olher ])cojilcs also to 

save iIm*iiis(‘1vcs.’ Wnics Jvalnialraiiatli Tagore 
in The Visoti-bharah Qwtrfi r]ij : 

I’olitii'iuns jiliinir i1i(Miis4'1m.n on ix^n^ puftiia^ dnd 
(In nnl lirsjiaa' lo all\ lln'iiis(*lvc.s wilJi tin* loicc^ o* t*vil 
if flu^y tliink i!>it rvil will atcoinplisli then end BuL 
laetn s of tins kind will not jiass the audit oi llie Dis- 
fienser ni onr fnilmifs, so while* we nia\ admire then 
•c’levei ness, we i aiinot levere iheiii. Oiii M‘veience goes 
■out lo llie Mali.ilma whose striving has ever been for 

Trii|}i. wlio, io tin gieat good foitune of otii eoiiiitiy 
at this tinn* «)f its luiij mlo the New Age, lias nevei, 
foi the sake of jiiiniediale icsiiIls. advi*^ed or (ondoned 
an) dc'paiture lioin ttie standard of univerbal muiality. 

He has sh(»wn the wav how, without wholesale inas- 
saeio, freedom ina> he won. Theie are douhtless liut 

few amongst us w'ho eaii iid oiii minds of a lelianee 
on violeio'c who ean really b(‘ln*ve that victory may he 
<mis without re(ouise to jl. For even in the ]N]iihahhaiala, 
not lo speak oi llie “ civilized " warfare of the West, we 
find even Dhmtna-MuUla t 4 » he full ol violence and eriielly. 
Now, l<it the hist time peiliaps, if has been declared 

that It js for us to vichJ up life, not to kill, and yet 
we shall win! A gloiious message, indeed, ne* a eoiinsel 
■of stiaiegy, not a inediis to a mend) {lolitnai end. fit 
the couise (»f iiniJghieous liattic death means extinction; 
111 the non-vjolent battle of nghleousm^ss something lemains 
ovi 1. --atl(‘r defeat viitoiv, aflei death luunniHlity The 
Mahatma w'ho has lealised this in his own lih*. eompeds 
our heliel in this iiutli. 

\s l)ei«»ie, the genius of India has taken fiom her 
aggressors the most sjuiituallv signihexnt principle of ilieir 
■cultnie and fa*'lnoiied of ir a new iii<.-‘-,ige of hope for 
inankiiid. Then js jn ( lliiisiiuiiiiv the great doctrine 
that (iod bis’iL lie ina i in oidei (o •^avt* liumanjiv hy 
taking the oiirden nl its *<in and sufleiiiig on lliitiself, 
here in I hi- veiy world, pot wailing foi the next. That 
the starving must he led. the ragged dad, has been 
■emyihasi’M'.l hy (]hri-.lianity as no othei leligion has done. 
Chui itv'. heneMileiiee, and the like, no ilouhl lir.ve an 
important place in the religion ^ of owi loiinlry as well, 
hill there they an in piattiee c iicuinseriiied witliin much 
narrowei limits, ami aie *>nlv pailiallv inspired hv love 
A»f man. And to mui gieai good foitnne, rrandhipi was 
able lo receive ihi*' teuelung of (aiiisi m a living way. 
Tt was loitiinnli* that he had nol to learn id Christianity 
througli prof(*ssional misMion in< s, Imr slniuld have toorid 
in ToJstov a leaelier who hod realised the value t»f n«m- 
violence through the iniillHriiioTi'' expeneneis of his own 
life's struggles. For ii wa*- ihi-^ gr»*ar gift ti«)ra Khiiope 
that oui country hail all along lieen aw.i ting 

Wardha Educational Scheme 

In the course of the Presidential! Address of 
^the last All-India Eduealional C'onfvroneP' held 


jn (’al(*iitta, extracts from which have been 
puhlisht'd ill The Indian JunrnaV of Education, 
(' Heddi, Vi(‘(*-Cliancellor, Andhra Univer- 
sity, mi larks : 

As leg.iids llie Wardha Fdiiealional Scheme formu- 
lated hv Mahatma l»andhi it ronlains four essential 
points, iiaincl) ( 1 ) wjthdiawal of slate support from 
IhiMiisitv ami higher education; i 2 ) leaving IJnivcrsilios 
and t( 4 ‘hnologiral institutions to h(* otganised hv 
private roiporatioiis oi the indiislnul firms concerned; 
(.'D making elem(*Tiidrv edmatioii up lr> the age of J 4 
(ompiiKoiv and universal, and in order lo find the 
hnaiiees and teachers nei I'ssary lo give it u directly 
indii>^lMal basic turn so that salable commodities could 
he prodiiied und thus ediuation he made sell-supporting, 
and C-l) 111 const ript educated men and women so that 
thev might serve as teachers foi a stipulated period. 

It. mutst In* stud that- tlie Wardha Educa- 
tional Scli(‘inc IS s])londifl as a whole 

Who can di*n> admiration for the wondeiful way in 
wliith all tlie parts are combined into a harmonious 
whole Muhalmu Uundhi is by no means a fanatic about 
bis ideas like most olbei people. He does not only 
invite (Mill ism but encourages ibein Whatever may 
be the defer! s of the scheme it cannot be denied that 
It has been pi od need by one of the most dynamic 
personalities of the world. When Mahatma Gandhi 
invited rny opinion as lo the Wardha Scheme T pointed 
out to him that he was going to tiansplant “Ashrama” 
(diiiation in the place of the system of education set up 
bv the mod'*rn civilised world. T am glad to note that 
the SI heme lias in a large measure been modified lo suit 
mod<‘rii conditions as a result of eritici'*m advanced hy 
the edu( alioiiisis. It is true that Philo’s Republic or 
Moore’s Jhopia eaniioi be adopted in practical life But 
who .*(»ii 1 d deny the rontribiitlon thev hud made to human 

progress 

In the rt'jmrf of the* C'onniiittec it has been 
clearly jrojnted out Unit tht* formation of a non- 
violent, aiitl non-ap:pvssive society was to bo 
Die ideal of education. 

Pe«»ple may ask themselves if such a society was 
possible. All liistoncal developments, it has got to be 
reinemliered, have tended towards the increase of the 
stieiigth of the society To become strong ha.s been the 
ami in every soi lely. Consciously or unconsciously, pro- 
duction of power i»r di'vclopmenl of strength has been 
the motive of all civilization. Ideally it i.s no doubt 
very good • but bow are people going lo create a non- 
violent society^ If desires are not limited, if men want 
to enjoy in an inoidinate measure, if wants are not 
miiiimlsed naturally, their can be no non-violent society. 
If men mjninii.s< their wants, if their wants arc satisfied 
easily, if they are to produce only what they can consume 
naturally, there can be no motive for aggression or com- 
petition which is prevalent in every sphere today. 
Tliroiighoiit the original scheme there has been talk of 
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doing away with ‘?cirn«'ps and appliNl sciences. In fact 
exploitation today of one by anolhpi la carried through 
scKTires. Bui tiie applied science lan be made fruitful 
in anothci way, by employing h to the development of 
men, now lieing used for pin posers of aggret<sion and 
<lesirij< lion, ff these can be put into piactice, a new 
age will be iiitrodiifed jmlling an end to all violence 
and aggression. It may be that sniiic of the advocates 
of the schemes may be able to intioduce this new develop- 
ment 111 the woilcl Foi f)Lo])bc>ts came nc»t to accept 
existing eonditimis but to create sonielhing new. 

Freedom of llesiHon 

Jiistirc M H Jayak.'ii ’s Cainvocation 
Addros at. tlic Ijticknow rnnprsity is ivpro- 
<lu(*(‘d in Thi' Pvinji't.ss of Efiucaiion In con- 
clu'^ion lie observes : 

In ihe patriotic, dcsnc to popiibni/e and icform their 
selic-mes cd ediicatnm, tlieic* should he no inierfeicnee 
hv tlu‘ in*w (biveinnienl with the intellectual cJemocracy 
of oiii collc'gca and iuii\cT-ilics. Ii is wise to icnieinbei 
that the frc*esi use of the* liiinian ic^ason is ili« tiiic lest 
of a cleiiicicnitic (bnciniiient, as < oiitrastccl with an 
duilboritai lan State' Their idc*als of education are as 
the poles apait 'J'be one aim< at ungrudging subsc*f- 
vience* the olhc-r at lierdoiii An aiithoiitariari Govc'rn- 
nif'nl pul ting a pTeniiiiin on idiedience aims at producing 
citizens who will be st*i vie c*alde iii the propagation ol 
its ])olitieal view*- mere* eogs in the wheel. The de*mo- 
natic Stale, on ih«* other hand, demands that its citizens 
should be dynamic foicc- lo mould a new order. Rebel- 
lious eiilc'rprise in thought and action will be Its walch- 
woid Rc'scareli alter tiiith, tbiough the avenues of 
qiiesiioiung doubt and restless riictiiiiy, will be the ideal 
if will set before its youth “A thinking man is the 
worst enemy of the Fiinre of Daiknesb,*' sard Cailvle, 
and thii^ is c'vci tiuc* of all aulocraeies, religious or poli- 
lieal, and often tunes they aie maskcnl undcT the guise 
of democracies. 

Jt iR theiefoic neeessaiy that tlii^s spirit of freedom, 
this tniiiiiph of the liiiinuii reason must be tnaintalned 
at all costs within the precincts c»f our c'olleges, the 
nurseries of the fiiluic* eiti/en iMeedcun mii-l be fully 
preserved lor the yoiiili lo use bis own leason, to think 
for jnnisclf, lo develop on liis own lines, without the* 
slightest inlerfcrc'iirc from any one, c*xrcpt in the* inter- 
ests of iliseipline and coijiorale lile Ficedoin of asso- 
ciation and discussion, methods of pei suasion and aigii- 
ment must be siiiclly pjeserved and the individual miisi 
be left untouched by anv dcsnc on the part of the Slate 
to become a nalioii-wide schocdina-lc'r. The aim should 
be lo produce oxlreme flexibility of mind — an inlelleel 
able to grapple with the complex problems lacing the 
community — able lo foim its mind and express it without 
reserve or equivcu ation. Doubt and questioning must 
have ibcii due plan- m the mental apjiaidius of the 
youth. “In his own Ineast,’* said Mathew Anicdcl, “ I'verv 
man earners about with him a iH»ssjble Soc’rales in that 
powei cif a disinterested play of eonsciousne-'- utioii his 
stock notions and habits'* This possible .Sen ralc»s nicisi 
be revived and set fret* from the debus of ready-made 
thought. 

Is India Over-Populated? 

In an article in the Fmahcnil Thnes 
Dr. H. L. Dcy deals with the. above question 
He says : 

What is the optimum population? It is that size 
of the population where the productivity per head is at 


its inaximiiin, such that if the population wc^re more or 
les-, than that ideal si/e, the pioduclivity iici hc'ad would 
be Ii'ss than the maxiiuum posRilde. This ih the view 
that is hniling jn im leasing iiicasnie cd acceptance* among 
the leading cconoiiusis ni the woild. The theory if 
oplinuini populatir.n is the onlv valid tlieoiy that exists. 
Hut, It must he confc’ssecl that it is a puic thcMuy or 
abstract ibeoiv, logically ]ieifc*cl but dilliiull of applica- 
tion to the piacticnl pi< life It does not enable 

us to say of aiiv muutiv partuulji momc'iit 

wlu tiler the* populjlion i- bibi abtive i»r at thc^ 

c»piiiuiiiu. 

Acciudinp, U) him. p,rr:iir!sl triij^t'dy of 

the piocnt a^u is iioi ll tlit'rc js ^lovtTty bc- 
ol soendy, hut tluit (hen- povt'rt.y in 

ihr midst ol ph'iilv lie observi^ : 

It. tiicn, c.oiiies to tills liuit we iuixe a peitc'cl tlieoiy 
ol po]iulation free* Iroiii the flaws and iiieoiis steiu les of 
till* old Mjithiisiaii llu'ory. The only luicienie ol a 

practical nature' that wc i an dr.iw hoiii it is tliai tbeie 

IS iif» Inuit to the of optiiiiiijii populjlion. piovlded 

knowledge, orgnni/aiion and t.ijulal glow as fa^t a*-, if 
not faster llian, population. In the' light oi this tiic'oiy, 
oil!' will not he* )iistifii>d in making a siatemciit to the 
elTc'ct that ill loi exaini»le. the ciptiitiiim jiopiilalioii 

for India would be, say. .‘{flO inillious. and that, thc'icfoir. 
through tiu' ediualioii of public* opinion oi ibioiigh legal 
c'oiiipiilsion Ol ii'gulalion of iiiai riagcs, cMe , we ought lo 
conlioi the hiilli rate*- in sm li •] wax that .'IflO iiiillicrns 
niav be the si/c* m U)r >0 Viid evc-n d such an c*s|iniate 
were jiossiblc, it would be* impossible lo legiilale the rc- 
piocluciivc' aetivilies of sue li a huge mass (»r population 
repiescniiiig every stage cd culture and education. 

Tho jnop(M‘ {itliiudi* I’oi ti.s In ltik(‘ towards 
th(‘ (iiif‘stioii of population uouM lx*, not to bo 
jiwod and (lisnuiyt'd by ttu‘ vast sizo of our 
population, hut io apiily our iiilrlhjrcnco anti 
L*nerf;y (o lltt* dihcovciy ol ways 'lud mt'ans for 
auginonliiij; our nalional mrumc thn)up,h proper 
inventions, orp;anizalion anti .‘idjusiment, and a 
rapicl .‘H'cumulatiou tif (*a]utiil 

Theie aiP good reasons for suspecting that rho.se 
who aic* always laising the spectre of ovcm -population 
and advocating Inigc'-scale hirih-c ontrol are either suffer- 
ing lioiii some soil of FieudiiiTi complex or aie persons 
who have dc'veloped J dismal outlook oi aie such people 
Us arc iiiteresifd lu inc'iilr.iling thc^ wrong lielief in the 
public mind that all the ills of India arc due lo over- 
popiilatioii and ovei-populalion alone and to nothing else. 
Poyeitv, uncmplovnifint, class struggle', i oiniiiunalism, di.- 
ea«c's iho lesponsibilitv for all these evils should be 
laid at the dooi of the phenomenon of uver-populatJon; 
nothing else ran he Mamed foi these We can only 
suggest that the nation should think not twice or thrice 
hut at leas a lnindic*cl i.mc"- before* believing these 
prophets • 1 ,ic*ccpling then adviei'. For. in reality, the 
ill-f«uiniled fear ol over-popiilalicm lias arisen out of a 
lack ol eoiiiagt' and eiiergv It i** the counsel of despair. 
It b('spl^'lks u defcntisi aitiludc of mind And it is one 
oi those dangeicms ilhisioiis wliicli would have us believe 
that there is m every case a short cut to greatness and 
piosperiiv. The sooner we got lid of them, the better 
for us. 

An Early Portugue8e Account of Bengal 

Tho f-arliest Portucueso account of Bengal 
is probably to bo found in a letter, addressed by 
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Doni Joao de Leyma, a Portu^uoe nobleinuii 
serving in India, to Ills Higliness tlu* Kiim oi 
Portugal from C-oelim on the 22nil 1 )cceml)t*i , 
J/>18 Dr. Surondra Natli S(‘n ])iihlislics tlie letter 
tor the first time in The Calrulid licvinr • 

“ Dom ItMo, in> vprni llu* ln«,i (ol<| in 

Bpnpalla, where hr wintcird, liririfi dlwd\>i Jii <lr*.p i.ili 
wai, withoii) roTicludini; aro Irrjiv of pi-;irr willi iliriii/' 

“ Wr ail lohl lliai silvri. iitial iiniJ » oj)|>« i nir IiikIiIv 
pri/rd ihrir hill ‘still no onr wunlod lo hiiv aii\ of flir'se 
thiri{;s. ihr K'ason my Loitl, u.i^s that 'shhk (hi ju hoal^ 
wrir ihri** jinl llioy raiisi d all pos.. hir liiiidiaiii'r Tlir 
('oiiiili> IS \VT\ nrh, ten jnrdos ot i ir ^«*ll hn a puuUto 
id .' 12(1 Fi'is, ihrir liriiiji ihirr uhfuvttt's m ra» li tntdo 
and thr nrr is Uvinls In n^s ami as inaiiv as 

s'xtv dm ks si'll liii a imtfia and linn- i uws poi pardttn, 
shrlls ar<' lilt roifis id this i minln foi iionr hut tin 
kinji* (*an own ^olil oi s|]\rr TIh* ]MMi]dr ait sluirl and 
speak alinosi liki those ol (hi.'i. this is i)riaM.*r tlie 
roast of thr Ilav of Ih-ri^al k opposiir io lliai of India 
Ttriii'di I ch 20 f|f !>i(‘(‘s to till iioilh wlmli is thr alli.iid^ 
of Dm A. sl«\i‘ IS woilh si\ hnifid^ .'Uid .1 voiitim lad\ 
doiifdr dial ‘■inn \t the hai of tins iivn. iiiv Loirl, thrir 
air ihrrr lallionis of watri at low lidr whii h sw'rlU 
from tfirir to six fathoms at hifih tide Thr c l\ h said 
to hr two small Irajnirs fioin dir har 1 ’lir (ilv is lug 
and poiiiiloii'* lull \riv weak, llrrr was Dom Joao foi 
fivr months awaiting thr iiionsiMO- foi iriiiining to India.” 

Dr Sen reiiiork}^ . 

It IS iiitnrsting to nolr that the rail) l^^^tllg^lrse 
visitors slioiild olisrtvr the lineuistn jfGniU In lwr‘Mi thr 
propli ot Bengal and thosr of (hia, though ihrii rxpltna- 
tioii IS not worth) of sri uuis 1 oiisi(irration Thr Saraswal 
Brahmans of (hia ilaim to hr dir drsitmdants of BrngaU*r 
imni'uraiils. Like thr Brng.dt'rs ihrv luh tlirii hodv and 
lirad with oil and, unlike iheii iieighhoiiis of Mahaiashli i. 
firrh p.irinkr of fish One of llirir hol\ plai rs rhandra- 
iiaili tlir moiinlain abode of Shha, natiiialiv irm nds 
Us id a hill of tlir same namr m ilir (lliillc' o»iig ilistmi 
whiih IS stdl fieqiir.nlrd In llioiisands •.{ Briigalrf 
pilaiims Tlir most fiopiikii ilirties an- 'shar.la Diirpa 
ami Mav.i Diiiga and tlu Miimi'al iiiaio of SlitHila Ilurga 
ivas airoid.iig lo a popidai tradil on, ti .iir {mrtrd h\ 
diitl(‘rii Brahiiian f imdirs fnnji lludi old hoiix' in Tiihiil 
to thi ir iirw soilhimul m. llit wrsiriii » oa-l The 
Saidswdt, likr th«‘ Ih mialrr. IS nolrd foi thr hmd«l | ?«'- 
num'almn of \owrIs and iii -laloir iii<] look dirv arr 
tat alike, that if tin Sa’aswai dfifis his •uistUd (luihjii) 
^11 rap 01 thr Th .igairr iloiis ii, .1 sti mgri will find jl 
exlirnu K iliflu* i»i to distingii sfi otn fioiii llu othri Thr 
Konhani lanj.’uagt 01 ilialrt l shan-s mi.iu\ w'oids, rxprrs- 
siow'a and idioms m 1 orinmn w ih Bentiaii Th» siorv 
jtf Saraswat nngtatMin Tno^ not, ihnrfori. hr rulirrh 
iinfoiindr I ai/il Dom loan di Sdvnia Jiul h‘s ( oirixMnion^ 
wrir (pillr liglil when lhr\ ohsri\<*d that tlir “ ftrnplr 
of Br*igdl air ■^luur and speak almost hki tho'r of 
iGnar 

The II INC <if ihr lliniulaya^ 

In llir iidrnd'ietory luirtinn ni lijs^ lecture 
Avitich eppt'ars in Meih < anfl i'ultvir^ ilelivereil 
at Allahabtu] nn tlie ncca^-itm nf tlic Gcddf^n 
Jubiit'o of th(' vMIiibiiiiiiil Vr-Jv er-^ity. D. N 
Wftdia says : 

At a period in thf geftlogie?! ld«itorv of our earth, 
which to compare earth-hiKiotv with tbi* known human 
history since its eaieest dawn, would he as recent as 


the closing years of- the Moghul dynasty, the geographical 
oil dines of India were of the haziest description and it 
was not separated from Eurasia by the present foimid- 
alde mountain lungcs which so eflectively barricade it 
fiom the west, noilh and east. One ol the most closely 
esialdished farts of geological science tells us of a sea, 
whiih giidlrd India along its noitli face through vast 
arons of lime-- a true ineditri laiican sea whn h divided 
the northern continent of Enra<^ia (known as Angaraland) 
liom a sniithcin continent ol nioie 01 lcg «4 uncertain 
lull dels, hut winch united within its compa‘*s the present 
dis|(»inted prnitisLiias cd Ahica, Arabia, India and 
Aiis'iialia (kown to geologi"!*' as (fondwanaland) . Be- 
twcM-ii tlir Dri'caii and the Siberian lowlands as iar as 
ihr Antic Ocean, thrice wii*« llic*n no moiiiilain harner 
of jii\ importance', save the st unit'd and hiuken chain 
ol till' Altaids (d Eastern I'lnkr-taii ; and ihrte then 
pteviuled an oc'eanw^av which tirovidrd 111 thr hc-autiful 
Winds of thr hymn “ fieiin Oiec'nlaiid's ir\ nioiintams to 
India's ccohI sirantl " an uiunh'n iipird inlrr t oiirse and 
iiiieralion of maunr animals unkiiowii in llir woild of 
toda\. 

Thr rise' ol the lliiiiulavas from flowt of this 

iiirditrtiant'an sra i an rpii of the' grcdogiral history 
of Asia All the rc'Ir\anl la d this rv«*iit air well 
dated and documeiitc'd in lock-records ol these 

nicumlaitis. 

The Civilization ol‘ (]liinu 

Pi of. Tan Vun-Slian ut tlu Sinn-IiKlian 
Culluiv Society, Nanking and Sanluukctan, 
points ont in Ins artieli* in Prabnddhn Bharatn 
the antiquity and richiu'ss of Ciiinost* culture. 

The* faiiopt'an schohiis olim make the giave ini*^' 
lake id looking upon ihr Egvpliiin and Babylonian 
t mil /at 1 01m as the* Iwo eddrst m point of lime. This 
mistake' is ori'asionrd liv then ulniosi coniplrle ignorjnre 
of (Ihinrsc* hisiory and iiii'^undri siancl'iig of Plunese < ul- 
liiie I viiiliiir to siigin st that tlir (.hiiirsj t'lvili/uLion 
Is mm li older than rilhri ol llirsc two r vilizalioiih The 
Egvptians and Bah) Iotiiutis Iia\r long vanished away, 
and ihc' relu's whili have siij\i\rd tlir (Uislijught of lime 
aie also frw^ But 11s 1 i» Chinii. Iiei old tliionich's aie 
aliiiosi eomplrlc and the' iiiimliei h ss Instonral rc-c'ords 
of the toiinirv point lo llu gnat Jiiticpiity of her 
t ivili/aiioii 

Attoidiiig to idd hisioiKal rc'coids Aoii-Tsao first 
iiivnitc cl houses to Irarh the people tc^ live safely. 
'suei-J»'n inventc'd fire by dnllnig wood to tc'arli the people 
to »'oi)k These disroM'ric's took plarr 11101 r lhan ten 
thousand yeais ago Eii-IJsi laiiglil the people lo cdtcli 
hsh with nets, animal with sn.ires and he abo taught 
them lo '^iiig to ilir accoinpaninif lit or guitars. He also 
laid down the foiiual iiilrs of the wedding ceremony; 
ihi*^ is the inaiigui .'iiion of sf»rial marriage 111 human 
socic'h Ifr firalrrl tlic Kighf-Diagrams which were the 
oTigin of the wiiiteii cliainclers - Tie found the way 
lo measiiir time, which is the prcdiide lo the almanac. 
.Shen-Niiiig invented spades and plouglis and taught the 
pei»p 1 r to (iillivatr c'orns. He estalilbhed a kind of 
inntkei and taught the jieople to rxrliange theii products. 
Tie expcTimented with the eiirative cxnalities of various 
plants, roots and leaves and thus laid the foundation® 
of the science of medicine. He also reformed the aysle,m 
of calendar. It is to he remcmliered that all this took 
place more or less than ten thousand yeais ago. Since 
then manv great sages, one after another, have laid the 
world under a great debt of gratitude hv their inven- 
tions and discoveries. Huang-Ti or the Yellow Emperor 
ruled over the country about 2700 B. C. He was a 
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9uoc6B8ful king but we remember him today most for 
«omc of the vitally important inventions connected with 
•civilized life. Amongst his numerous tisefnl inventions, 
mention should be made of (1) cap and dress, (2) vehicle 
and boat, (3) mortar and pestle, (4) bow and arrow, 
(5) compass, (6) metallic coins and (7) coffin. Apart 
from his direct personal invention^, he had reformed 
and improved upon many of the things already in current 
use. Astronomy and the system t»f determining the 
seasons, studies into the eolai system are only a few 
•of the fields he had enriched with his genius. 

Periodical Publications 

The Indiana of Benaro?, writing editorially 
in its notes, observes : 

Some of our magazineb publishing two volunich a 
year, call them two hajve*^ of the year or volume. Prabasi 
is a typical example of those magazines. Foi pin poses 
of reference to their volumes wc Jia\e introduced two 
symbols, D and D, the former heing used to denote the 
first half ipurvardha) and the latter the second half 
{uttcerardha^ . Two other magazines i.ssued from the same 
Prahasi press, namely, Modern Review and Vistd-Bharata 
.do not however call their six-monthly volumes as halves 
of one and the same volume, but number the six-monthly 
volumes serially from the very start. Thuh, the current 
half-yearly volume, foi Junuaiy to June, 1938, of The 
Modern Review is vol. 63, the magazine having rompleted 
'62 volumes in the laM 31 ^ears. In our opinion it is a 
Letter melKod of numbering volumes, so long as the two 
half-yearly volume** of ihe ‘«ame yeai arc not two com- 
ponent parts or sections, Prahan, which is going to 
•complete it.s 37 years of existence, in a couple of months 
moic, having published 74 voliiniefi (double the number 
•of years) mav very well begin to call its next volume 
Si ^ vol. 75, treating the prevuuis 37 years’ voIuiiich as 
the firht 74 volumes. The conductors of maga/ines, would, 
we hope, find this method to be more suitable ImiiIi to 
themselves and to their i onsiifuents. 

As regards sowing tind wiro-stilcliing of 
publications and binding cases for volninoj 
journals, it remarks ■ 

Sewing is always pieferied. When however sntching 
bas to be done wiie stitching, liy brass or coppei wire 
rathar than iron, is preferable to thread stitching unless 
the rough hammer stiike by the bindery boy on nails 
.spoiling the publication can lie avoided. Tmn wiie get’^ 
rusted in damp weatlier and disfigures and tlecays paper. 

.A number of foreign periodicals supply lettered bind- 
"ing cases lil the end of a volume together with the title 
'pages, contents and indexes. We do not know if some 
Indian- periodicals, also do the same. If a case tor 
cover) seems to be loo costly, a lettered Ullc label for 
the hack of a bound volume, supplied together with the 
title pages, etc., may even be appreciated by a numbei 
• of subscribers. 

Indian Christians in Bengal 

Dr. H. C. Mookerjee’s Address delivered 
:in Calcutta at a joint meeting of the Calnitta 


Missionary Conference and the Bengal Chris- 
tian Conference, and published in The National 
Chrishan Council Heviciv, begins with the 
following remarks : 

Accoiding to the last census, the total number of 
Indian Christians in Jlengal is approximately 132,000. 
Of these about 26,000 live in towns and 1,06,000 in the 
country. There are ‘i.l towns of various sizes in Bengal. 
About 14,0(X) Indian Christians arc permanent reaidonta 
of Calcutta and Iluwrjli while the test of the Indian 
Christian urban population numbering approximately 
12,000 live in 41 towns. Thus the majority of our 
coniinuiiity live in the ciumtr) where they earn their 
living as unskilled laboureis, agrinilturists, etc. Very 
few of them, in fact so few thai they are negligible in 
number, own the land they cultivate. Those of them 
who are not on the verge of destitution, share in crops 
raiM'd by them with owners or leaseholders of land. 

These 1,06,000 Indian Christians are .scattered in 
27 districts of Bengal and in the two States of 
Conch-Behar and Tripura, the total area of which ia 
82,955 square miles. They live either in single families, 
or in very small groups, in predominantly non-Christian 
villages scatteied over this wide area. It follows there- 
lore that Clnislian ciuldreii of the rural areas will eitlier 
have to go without education or he educated in non- 
Chnstian institutions. 

J‘)r Mooktjrjeo points out that the revival 
of ihe national s})irit has not only manifested 
itself in ])olitics bill li has also assumed a 
religious form. 

I-1am, like Christ iamly, has all along licen character^ 
i/cd by an aggressive spirit. The i*ame iimpagandist spirti 
has at last made its appearance in Hinduism. Whereas 
formerly, the ascetic wai* content with working out hia 
.’>WT) salvation b} pilgrimages, Ustb, prayers and medita- 
tion. he has now come to leobze his duty, as a religious 
leai her and i< orgaiii/ing societies for the propagation of 
llmdiiisni When I was penning these lines, 1 had before 
me I lie Annual Report of one sucli society of Hindu 
ascetics, vowed to poveily and celibacy, one of the declared 
ninis of which is to preach and tu convert to Hinduiem all 
clashes of men well as to engage in social service 
work, sucli as starting schools, outdoor dispensaries, 
indoor hospitals, etc., in out-of-the-way coiners of this 
country whcic facilities of this kind are not available. 
What is more, controlbd as this body is by educated 
i^adhus who have developed leadership the society is 
domg really useful work. 

The value of the propaganda earned on by these 
Hindu sedhus is recognized even by the Moslems. In 
one of his books, Dr. Stanley Jones says how a Muham- 
madan Maulvi came to a Cliristian friend and said, *1 
hear that funds are being cm oil from your mission 
work, and that you must cIo.se a good deal of it. Wily 
don’t you come to us? We will contribute and help 
you rather than see this work closed, for if it is closed, 
many of the Christians will go back to Hinduism, and 
wc VTuhammadan Maulvis have lain down on the door- 
step of your co-religionjHts so that they would have tC ' 
walk on our prostrate bodies in order to go and be re-' 
converted to Hinduism.* 
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India’s Foreign Policy 

A POLITICAL pliilosophor, anxious to find a 
satisfactory definition for a slate, once con- 
cluded that it is the authority which possesses a 
foreif^n office and lias foreign relations of its 
own with others The merit of the definition 
may be (piestioned. But a foreign policy of a 
people witliout a state would be no less intriguing 
a sight for political Ihinkers. Yet just at this 
liour we, the jieople of India, are prc'sonting the 
world with a very curious thing — a statement on 
the foreign jinhcy of the Indian poo])le vmiced 
tlirouph the Indian Nationnl Congress, the 
inouthpieco, of a nation which is yet to be born, 
of a pcojile who possess no state of their own— 
though there are so inaiiv “ Indian States.” 
At Ilaripura Uio Congress is expressing its 
sympathy with CJiina and defining its position 
with regard to the world situation : 

* In view of die grave danger ol widespread and 
devastating war which overshadows the world the Con- 
gress desires to state afresh the policy of the Indian 
people with regard to foreign relations and war The 
people of India desire to live in peace and friendship 
With their neighbours and with all other countries and 
tor this purpose^ wish to remove all causes of conflict 
between them. Stnving for iheir own freedom and inde- 
pendence as a nation, they desire to respect the freedom 
of others and buildings up iheir strength on the basis 
of inlcrnalional co-operation and goodwill. Such r.o- 
operation must be found fin world order and free India 
will gladly associate itself with such order and stand 
for disarmament and collective scf'iiriiy. But world (o- 
operalion is impossible of achievement so long as the 
roots of international conflict rem.-in and one nation 
dominates over another and iinperialisni holds away. In 
order therefoie ,o establibh world peace on an enduiing 
basis omperialism unu cxploituiifin f>f one people by 
another must end. During the past few years there has 
bcOT rapid and deplorable deterioration of the inter- 
national relations; Fabcisl aggression has increaved and 
unabashed defiance of international obligaiions has 
become the avowed policy of the Fascist powers in 
Germany, Spain and the Fai East, and must therefore 
largely shoulder tin* responsibdity for progressive deterio- 
ration of the world aitndtioii. That ^ policy blill seeks 
arrangement with Nazi Germany and 'Jevcloj»e<j chiscr 
relations with rebel Spain. It is helping in the diift 
towards an imperialist worh^ wai. 

India can be no party to sm.ii an irai jrialist war and 
Will not permit her manpower .-ind rcbources to ne 
explointed in the interests of Bntish imperialism. Nor 
can India join any war without the express ci^usent of 
her people. The Congress therefore entirely disapproves 
the war preparations being made in India <in>l the large 
scale manoeuvres and air-raid prcoaittions by which >1 
has been sought to spread an atmosphere of approaching 
war in India. In the event of an attempt being ms^ to 
involve India in the war this will be resisted.^ 


So, the Indian people at last admit that 
through the inexorable logic of events they find 
them.sclves in the tangle of <he times to be 
inulincably linked with other peoples near to* 
the home or far away. Even the Indian 
legislature is waking up to this consciousness. 
Foreign relations are the close reserve in this 
country for foreigners. They are shaped and 
re-shaped in secrecy according to the policy of 
Wesiniinstcr. So, it may sound rather unreal 
for us to talk of a foreign policy; still the 
talk started sometime ago, and did not start a 
day too soon. A jieople seriously aspiring after 
independence must look around itself, as every 
student of public affairs or of the international 
affairs would recognize, if its resolve is not 
unreal. 

The Underlying Principle 

The foreign policy of the Indian people a? 
defined above lacks, however, definiteness. It 
only states its line of approach to international 
questions, and, under the present circumstances, 
it can do little more. What would India 
wish — Japanese imperialism to conquer China 
and grow into a real menace to the British 
imperialism in the East? or China to beat the 
imperialists and remove the future menace of 
Indian liberty? ” put an eminent American 
journalist to one of the Congress leaders. It 
was difficult to answer. The Congressman 
admitted this. “ Well, as the under dog we are 
always in sympathy with under dogs. Bui 
the f question would be simplified for us if onlv 
the Britishers put down their feet on any of 
these sides. We would then jump over to the 
oilier.” Perhaps the problem is not so simple. 
India would hardly in her present mood rob 
China of her liberty. But nonetheless her 
foreign iioliey is negative — she would refuse to 
further the mteri'sts of her own opponents. In 
her i>rf‘senf politieal status this is quite under- 
standable and probably wise; for, a people whose 
very life is blighted by negation of rights can* 
have only a negative poliey of resistanee and 
challenge. 

India and the Far East 

In international politics sympathy counts' 
for little — especially in these days. Abyssinia 
had had enough of sympathy, and indeed the* 
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Nop;us was deceived by it to an audacious resist- 
-ance \\diicli ended so miserably The Spanish 
repu})li(*ans got, more sympathy than help. 
China has none of th«‘ latter and tlie very 
sincere expression of the former from all 
■quarters except Italy and some others, as was 
seen at the Brussels Conhrence. But, to quote 
Professor Shelley Wang in the Labour Monthly 
(November, 1937) : 

She has learnt that sheer sympathy will nni slop 
the Jai -nese invasioiis. On the c’lmtraiy the failure of 
tran'?lating sympathy and protest iiilo (unLietc action has 
merely emboldened Japan to go on with her f rimes, 
impervious to universal condemnation which she holds 
in utter conn'inpt. . Sanctions, (advised the writer.) 
can stop the war. Continued supplies of oil, cotton and 
other materials help lupan to go on with the slaughter 
of Chinese men, women and children, l^oans help Japan 
to carry on her iindenlured war on China. All trade 
with Japan means assisting her in getting the means of 
taking heavier toll of lives in Clhina. But the full 
application of sanctions, jf they were enforced rigidly 
4ind failhfullv, will bring .Japan ‘ down to her knees *. 

Bui, while we Judiiiiis luwe been talking 
'Of boyeuti or saneiiou, Indian coUon that was 
to find its way to Japaiu'se fsicfones is lying in 
.<toek unsold and the Berar cotf on-grower is 
feeling w'hat the boycott may mean. This 
ci’isis in cotf on market incidentally, lias only 
served to give the Bombay mill-owner an addi- 
tional advantage Busy witli nmnufaeture of 
avmami'iits, Ji\])an has even to import Bombay 
cotton goods from lum. His ‘ patriotism * and 
his cry of ^ boycott .lapaiicbe ’ will not. pnwent 
Jimi to avail of it. fully whatever be the plight 
of the eot-ion-grower, the worker or the 
eonsimior of the Swadehsi or of China. 

Meaiiwliile, Japan is advancing Mirough ilie 
very heart of ('hina, and, llie ruthless mareli is 
laying low every opposition of the Chinese. The 
only hope of Clniui lies in her bulk and number, 
and perliaps in a long enntimied resislanee by 
■guerilla warfare Bui tluj Japanese know that 
well enouglj and are prejiared for i1 So far 
none of their plan.s lias misrarned in s])i1o of tlie 
•flismal predictions of lier rrities. The Livmg 
Age (January, 1938) reminds its reaflers 
’<'<liforially : 

In ils sympathy with China, ihc wmld noi yel 
grasped the pheiioraendl efficiency of ihe Japanese milifary 
macliine in the ait of invasion, Ijjisoii between the 
Navy, Army and Supply Departments has been excellent. 
Even allowing for the Chinese collapso after the Hang- 
chow Bay landing, the Japanese Stall fieems to have 
made no mistakes of consequence. Operations of a 
similar kind in the past have invariably been badly 
bungled : the Amerifun landing in Cuba, the British 
campaign in South Africa, the ill-faied Dardanelles and 
Mesopotamian expeditions and Sarrail’s exasperating 
postponements of his push at Saloniki. This proficiency 
of the Japanese in conducting vast operations overseas 
without delay may well become a perpetual night-marc 


to the Philippine Commonwealth, to Australia and to the 
L^iropean Powers which have possessions in the Far 
East. 

Japans olijeetives \Nere sketched by the 
Tanaka Memorud as clearly as ever in 1927. 
It stated : 

111 Older to conquei China, we must first conquer 
Manchuria and Mongolia. In order to conquer the world 
wo must first conquer China. If we succeed in conquering 
China the rest of the Asiatic CountriCH and the South Sea 
Coiinlnes will fear us and suirender to us, than the woild 
will realise that Eastern Asia is ours and will not dare 
to violate our rights. . . . Having China’s entire re- 
sources at oiji disposal we shall piocced to conquer India, 
tlic Archipelago, Asia Minor, Central Asia and even 
Europe. But to get control of Manchuria and Mongolia 
is the first step, if the Yainato race wishes to distinguish 
il.self in continental Asia.” 

Even to us Indians this is no secret; only 
we. need taki' no alarmist view of a possibility 
that, as Pandit Jawaharltil reminded at Ilari- 
pura, was yet remote, 

A Japanese oi German oi Italian invasion of India is 
lo f rgel the leMlities completely and to bve in a world 
of fantasy. Japan js further away from India, for aB 
praetiral fiiirposes, than England is. The land route is 
entirely closed and impossible of passage even for air- 
craft. The soa mute is very long and terribly dangerous 
and (anuoi he negotiated till Japan is master of the sea 
and air and Britain and the United Slates have been 
wholly disabled. Japan cannot think of coining to India 
till she has ahsoihed the whole of China, a task almost 
certainly beyond lier a mpetence and resources. Even 
after that, the next (oumries on the hbl arc Australia 
and Philippnie Island^ and th(‘ Netherlands India. 

It m eqnallv fantastic to think m terms of a German 
oi Italian invasion of India Both these countries will 
have their woik cut oni foi them in Europe and their 
olijeciives lie jii Europe oi North Africa. But if by any 
chance the Fasi ist Pow'crs gain an overwhelming victory 
in a woild wax ainl the world lies prostrate before them,, 
then of cdiiisc cmvdiing might happen. Even so, India 
will II t go as a gif/ lo anybody. She will resist the 
invader to the iilinosi ami in spite of lack of military 
and such like lesoiine^ she ha^ developed enough strength 
and technique of her own method of struggle to make an 
invasion a tiTnhlv hurdenbome operatiori We have to 
siiuugic today willi an entrenched system which has dug 
Itself iJcep into our very soil. It will be far easier to 
deal With a new-comer who comes with hostile intentions. 

— iA, /?. FtHrika . 

But Sir Ian Hamilton, who knows the 
Japanese from the days of the Russo-Japanese 
War, told reo(‘ntly an English audience : 

How iionMroiis it will seom to posicnq that, tlirough- 
out 1937, the European nations should have been 
quairelling like dogs over a hfine almut Spain, which haa 
nor the least intention of allowing itself to be gnawed 
by anv outsider. 

The Emperor ia marehing from the Island of the 
Rising Sun. Hif- fighters think up the great rivers of ' 
China. The smoke of their bomba makes dark the air. 

His road is clearly mark' I— Hankow, Hong Kong, 
Singapore, Bhaino. Burma, Bengal. That ia the 

prospect if nothing is done. Nothing le.ss than Europe 
united can definitely hold up that army. 
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The Far East and the European Powers 

Europe may herself be the theatre of war 
by no less ra])aeious powers. So, tlu* European 
powers who have mten^sts in tin* Far East have 
to he satisfied with their diploinatie. protests and 
tlie Ja])anese diplomatic expression nl' regret'^ 
Tins saves the face, though it does not sav** 
Britain’s or FraiiecV interest or ]irestige. 

Britain, at any rate, must iiol be drawn in 
in this phase of the struggle for Mipr(‘maev in 
the East. She is to arm JuTself at this hour 
thoroughly, before the .la])ane‘-e eon^^ue^t and 
assimilation of the vast eountry completed so 
that when the liour of d(‘(*i.sioij eome> '-he may 
be found fit and ready tor il Tlu' Singapore 
Base aw\s recMitly opc'ned Yet, Singa])ure is 
iiow’ ()ii(flanke<l, as an eminent Enghsii military 
correspondent reminds us : 

lift uh <*\aiiiiiiL* p(ilip\ apart ln»in her 

deairu to wield influence on the North iljbt fioniier when 
complete control of China is ohtained. The Japanese 
will never forgive iia the severance of the alliance after 
she had served the Allies in the War. Our decision 
meant the liuilding of Singapore Base and brought in its 
train the policy of neutralizing the Base. Japan's first 
essential is to creep down tlie coast of the South China 
Sea and take up a position between Hongkong and 
Singapore. An extension from that position would 
outflank Singapore and there are indications that 
the scheme is to obtain a rorces«-ion from Siam 
to cut a canal through the Isthmus of Kra, 
about 700 miles north of Singapore. A glance 
at the map will show how she would get behind the new 
gateway base and touch right in to Victoria Point. Burma. 
France wanted to make this canal some year tgo as a 
safeguard for Indo-China but did not proceui with the 
idea, and the Japanese at once began to establish influence 
in Siam. A waterway through the 3S mile- of land 
would take Japanese ships from the South China Sea to 
the Indian Ocean out of range of Siiigupoic. To he sme 
we are foiti lying Penang hui even that j*' dit^tant from 
any northern cut ihioiigh the Isthmus. Developments n 
the«te lines could only mean an ultimate ^ n.anese squadn 
in the Indian Ocenn and perhaps coiisic’erab'v inciea 
the flooding oi India's markets with cheap Japanc 
goods. In the Jong view iheie is llie possibility ol 
Japanese pow^^ being fell on the land sjde of Tnd 
where China touches the frontici, and lij wa> f»f il 
southern waier^. 

The Far East and America 

A clear indication of the American inten- 
tions in solving the Chinese puzzle would perhaps 
be helpful for Britain. But after the refusal n** 
the Stimson offer by Sir John Sinion during the 
Manchurian crisi'^ in 1932, the U. S. are no’ 
going to move away from their “ peace and 
neutrality policy ” and throw themselves again 
into the arms of the ^‘perfidious Albion/' This 
attitude got further support from the* recent 
turn in British foreign policj*. Of. course 
America has her own interests on the Pacific — 
the Pbillipinos, the fishing interests dittrei;^,rt!ed 


by the Jajiancse, and lastly, the old policy 
of “ ( )ju*ii-door in China” and “the terri- 
torial integrity of China.” For the present her 
answer to all Japanese challenge is a big navy 
and a gigantic armament programme, and, a 
deiiiiind m company with France and Britain to 
know’ the plan of Japanese naval building 
Japan necessarily refused it, but she cannot stop- 
the U. IS. A. from building a formidable fleet. 

The Far East and the Soviet 

The only other factor in the Far Eastern 
polities IS the Soviet Russia — an incalculable 
ioree which may again favour China by her 
alliance as a result of the understanding 
betw(‘en the ClniK'se Communists and the 
Kuoniintang. But the U. S. S. R did not 
appear to be verj" vigorous when they were 
elialhmgod on the Amur by tlu* Japanese. 
Russia is no doubt busy preparing feverishly 
on the Baikal, which has been (characterized as 
the key to Asia by a corrcsjiondent m the Nev\< 
Chronicle : 

ill thib part of the wurlil luslurv and geography are 
both in the making. To understand why Baikal 19 a 
potential stoim oiiiitre we must look eastward. 

On the East, Outer Mongolia hoidefb upon Japan's 
puppet Slate ol Manchiikuo, and upon Inner Mongolia. 
The Trans-Siberian railway, which skirls Lake Baikal, 
continues through the Buryat Repiililic and then for a 
thousand miles runs dose to Japanese territory, at some 
points onlv a few mih*'- distant. But it does not run iit 
a straight line. .\t Kfiabarovsk, the headquarters of the 
Far Eastern Red Army, the line turns southwaid down 
RijH»*ia's Maritime Province to Vladivostok. And Vladi- 
vostok is only a few hours by air from Japan's great 
industrial centres 

Then' is no duulit that Japan has her agents among 
these peiiple. She has, indeed, confessed to harboring 
a seherne fur an ‘ iiidependcnr ’ Mongolia which should 
unite the 2 000.000 Mongols living in Manchukno, the 
l,5(K),(K^iU Mongu]<% ol Inner Mongolia, the 750,000 of 
Outer Mongohri and the 500,000 m the Buryat, who are 
ai pic'ifit Russian citizen-. 

Japan has even promised the feudal lords of Inner 
Mongolia the whole Provinee of Hsingan if they will 
full her this scheme. The stakes in this mighty chess 
game 01 e enormous and are not all political. Siberia, as 
a whole, is the richest legion in the world still largely 
iinex plot led 

Ollier Mongolia, which Russia must continue to 
control ii she is to hold her Eastern Empire, is also not 
negligible economically. 

1’he strategic importance of Outer Mongolia, however, 
is the duininaiit factor. 7'o the Japanese, Outer Mongolia 
is the key to Baikal and the cutting of communication 
between Moscow and the Far East. To the Russians, 
Outer Mongolia is the corridor to China and the still 
unexjdoited parts of Asia. 

Nothing is certain, hut the sands appear to be running 
out from the Japanese hour-glass. Time favours the* 
Russian^. To begin with, the Far Eastern District ii- 
rapidly nccoming impregnable from the military view* 
point. No longer is it an army 6J)00 miles from its base* 
which could be cut off and starved out. 
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Iwenty years of solid economic and social 
reconstruction stands to the credit of Moscow, 
and the recent purges, iiowever, astounding 
and distasteful to the world at large, are said to 
have left it strong in morale so as to enable Stalin 
himself to refer to the ‘ anti-Comintern pact 
and to aeeept the challenge, if it. comes, fiom 
Rome and Berlin and Tokyo. Naturally, 
StalmV eyes are sharp and watchful even 
though to his Communist eonii)atriuts th(*y may 
appear to have lost t.heir revolutionary dreami- 
ness and fire and brilliance* He must savcf the* 
XT.S.S.R.. from the* coiuitt*r- revolutionary forces 
that surround her and thus kcc]) Communism in 
saddle in Russia, so that international Connnii- 
irism in other lands may in that success find 
hope and courage for itself. The* eneinH‘s oi 
Moscow at the moment are too many. Poland. 
Greece, Riiinama Twith or witliout the .short- 
lived Goga regime), arc almost at. a striking 
dhitanc(‘, while the arms of Hitler an* long 
enough to strike lier even in her h(‘art, th? 
Ukraine. Europe is m the grip of Fascism 

Nazism in Triumph 

Around Hitler’s ((jtalitarian Germany and 
Mussolini’s corporative Italy r(‘volvos today the 
politics of all Europe. This Fascism bound 
Moscow and Pans together, Prague to 

Moscow, and brought London nearer to the 
two. The Spanish tragedy drags on its barbar- 
ous course in which Fascism and Republicanism, 
with Communism a< its ally, are contending — n 
prelude, as the id(»ologue.s hold, to the rc>al war 
under the shadow of which the world lives 
today. Meanwhile, Hitler lias indulg(*d in a 
• shorter purge. Tlic military heads of the 
General Stuff, Cicnernl Viin Fritzch and Marshall 
Von Bloembeig, an* goiK* — one iinpriHonc'd, the 
otlior removed, — and the top of the anny 
Nazized at one stroke, E\'en in thedr wildest 
dreams the Hohenzollern would never think of 
challenging the Prussian militarists in this way 
Yet, the army has yielded, and GcTuiany though 
voiceless, looked probable askance But the 
Fuehrer was ready with his trick of ‘external 
success ’ to appease the Germans. Quick eami* 
his invitation to Srhuse.hnigg, the Austrian 
Chancellor, and an eleven hour's talk and 
marshalling of forces on the Austrian bonier 
made that unreasonable man see reason in 
Hitler's proposal to give tlie important post of 
the Ministry of Interior and police administra- 
tion in Austria to Hitler’s nominee, an anproved 
Nazi. The Fuehrer now can turn to Czecho- 
slovakia. He triumphantly talked of his 
achievements and even of ‘ not tolerating a free 


press in Britain,’ In a day Austria has been* 
reduced to vassalage — and the good Catholics-'i 
of Austria no more can count on Mussolini to^ 
move his soldiers on the irontie.r, nor on the 
allies who pledged Austrian hovereigiity, opposed 
in the pre-Hitler days even an Austro-German 
trade agrei*ment tiiid resistt'd the Austrian wish 
for a restoration of tin* Ilalisburg House. 
II Duce is silent now, jivobably sullen, or more 
j)rol)ably, lie was sounded Ix'fondumd by the 
Berlin dictator. Any way, it n'mams to be 
s(*(‘n liow the Berlin-Home aMs works on after 
Hitler’s triumph in Austria jind Britain’s recent 
attt'inpt to please Mussolini 

British Policy 

The outstanding event of the month in 
]>ohtieal affairs is the sjdit in the British 
(\ihiiiet. Mr Anthony Eden’s resignation has 
adv(‘ilised clearly the the rift that existed within 
it over the (lueslion of its foreign relations. 
The autograjili letter ol the Bnti.sh Premier to 
Mussolini and Lord Halifax’s visit, to Hitler 
showed the mind of the British upjier classes 
who, in si)it(‘ of the rebuffs from the two 
dictators, and their professed faith in the demo- 
cratic princi])les, recognise that in the inevitable 
divi.'^ion of the world In coming days into rival 
ideological eanijis their fate* was liouiid to be 
linked with that of thi* Fascist powers. Mr. 
Chamberlain has, therefore, to break with hia 
Foreign Secn^lary thougli the Italian press was 
still continuing its Radio war in Arabic in the 
N(*ar East agiunst Biitain and shows no signs of 
agreeing \rith Bnlain on the Spanish or any 
other i|iiestioii For llie pnseiit the retreat 
from the * League policy ’ will be covered up by 
an admis'^ion of the claims of Rf'aljiolitik — viz,, 
advantage's of Anglo-Italian understanding by a 
recognition of the Abyssinian conquc.sts of Italy 
and granting of a large* loan to Italy to balance 
her budgets by ('Ireal Britain, ami the witli- 
draw.'il ill n’turn of volunteers from Spain by 
Italy. Those an* ealoiilated to buy a safe Empire 
route in tin* Mediterranean, and, possibly, 
at the moment when Hitler has just got Austria 
under hi^ virtual sway against tlie will ami 
jntf‘r(\st of his dictator-partner Mussolini, draw 
the>e two anti-British partners a little apart. 
Of cour.'-e Berlin is already noting that and the 
Nazis would never allow “ the Berlin-Rome 
axis ” to weaken. Now that Eden* is off, they 
would rather ask this Anglo-Italian negotiation 
to broaden into an Anglo-f. ’■raan-Italian nego- 
tiation on the basis, in atidition to the above, 
of a return of the old German colonies, Can 
Britain agree to that? She has to, if Mussolini 
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and Hitler stand together and the British upper 
classes, who are behind the Chanibcrhiiii cabinet 
and its policy uf ap]K‘asing the Fascist dicta- 
tors, remain in power. The ndurn of the 
German colonies is not an academic cpii'stion 
with the (Jerrnan or British dijdoinats today 
Lord Lothian hints in the Inirrimiioim] 
Affairs (Nov.-Dee. 1937) that a return of the 
form(‘r (ternian colnni(*s i> not a bad bargain to 
buy off Hitler though Mr Wn'kliam Steed may 
compare it to the Danegcdd The riuestion 
is examined by Harold Nicholson in the 
InUnmtmial Aflatrs (.Ian -Feb 1938) : 

Aie Wf* rurn'ct m as^uiiim^ lhaf (iOimuny would 
be “ haiisfird " wrir* we able in rr*hnn to lu*i those 
coljmics whirh posse-iscd iti 1*11*1? Kven w]h*ti she 
possessed those • 'ilonie*- in undisputed and iinrondiOnnal 
(twnerslijp sin* wa shii eluinniirin^ for her place ii. the 
sun. 

“Whiil (h*riiiaii\ want*- is [lower" She ttutWb veij well 
that the rcliiin ol Jiei Jouner (olonies (even if that were 
feasible) would diminish rather than inerease her powei. 

T rcf^ard ITeii IliiJer as a most consistent man 1 believe 
that what lie hiinsell desires is eoiitained in ilie jia^^es 
nf Man kampf. What lie ilesii, > is (Iritnd und Hodvn 
01, in oihci words, teriitonal and economie aeiinisitions 
in Central and South-Eastern Europe Such aeqnisitions 
might lead him into r/udlii't with Kussiu. If he to 
suei'eed in lhal conflict he must assiiie that he i** pro- 
tected in the leai, that he has the neei'SisaTy Rurkent- 
derkunn as against Erance In uidei to stciilise Iiance 
he imisi sterilise England Yet what does lie possess 
wheiewilh to puiehasf our neiiiialitv> Hr has no teal 
assets at all Thetefoie he ueates an ailiiicial asset, the 
Colonidl Propaganda. He lan now offer us the abandon- 
men! of Ills claim foi the. colonies in tetiirn foi a free 
haml in the East If wo lake liis colonia' ilemands at 
their faie \alne, then he at least obtains slum lolonic-, 
which will please his people. If wo lefiise his demands, 
then lie call fluini m lotiipensalion out iiouti>dil> in liis 
European ambitions. It is for this roasjui so impoitant 
that wi should not suiieiMhu one imli ol rulonial leintoiy 
without obtaining in lelnin luecise assurances m regar.l 
to (leniianv's Luiopeaii umhilions. T»» leston* the eohmies 
in reiiirn for Cleiinan “friendship” v oi Id he to exchange 
a siihstaiue bu ,i •^ha-hiw. It is for (lu> leuson that ' 
am opposi'd lo < olonml umussion exiepi as p'»rl of 
a geneial seltliinonl. 

Y(‘t, Jj Italy and (itTmauv aild together, 
the pre'-Mtl Bntjsh f'libim' ml] have t*» yield 
<»n tlu- (lucsliou t()(»; I'nr lli eombmtMi ftnoo.- of 
the Ndabtan.'in state.'s a’’e loo 'stnuig to be 
<'hailcngefl bv Jh’iltiin The only Iiomo of 
jtss(‘rting liiutM-lf, tla* Bnti>her knows, as a 
])ractical man who does not talk much of 
Rcalpoliiil 01 Marhl polthl , i.s In rt‘-:irm 
thoroughly and win ow- suitable abies. If only 
America could bc' ])C!Nuatled to see. that Britain 
means to * make the vorld safe for dctnociaoy' 
Mr. Wickham Pteed lualertook tliip on a mission 
to America, and in the ("hathnui House spoke 
of his Americat' experience^. Tlic ''xlracts to 
follow show how an adept Biitisli publicist wooes 
a country with a draft policy. 


This draft policy has not yet been made public in 
Gieat Hrirain; but it has been agreed to by some 
members of all parties, and 1 will quote its main lines : 

Tbc aim of British policy should be to uphold and 
defend the vital interests and free civilisation of Great 
Britain and the British Commonwealth and, in co-opera- 
tion with other countries, to safeguard peace. The 
iiicthodis of aiiaining this aim are: (a) to Lan aggies- 
si\e violence from international relations, to restore 
ic-pecl btr tieuties and covenants, and for this purpose 
[these ai4‘ very important words I to raise and to keep 
the armed siiengih of Great Britain and the Common- 
wealth up to wliate\ei level mav be needed: (b) to 
eo-ordinale, through the League of Nations and other- 
wise, politieul, ceniioinie and militaiy blienglh, so as to 
deter find, if need l>e to lesist armed aggression; (c) to 
diM'tMinlenanee and eoiinteract aggression in the form 
of propaganda: (d) to promote impaitial inquiry into 
mtei national giievanees and peaceful ledress of proved 
wrong*^ 

Whib* leeogiiising tluii all civilised peoples are 
(‘ntitleil to choose their own political and social systems, 
Biilish pnlie\ must nevirlhelcsp seek to support at all 
tunes the positive principles of lesponsible individual 
ticedoin. under lepre'^eritative deniociatic governineni, 
upon whuh the Biilish Commonwealth is founded. 
Among these pllll(‘ipl(‘^ aie lespecf for individual human 
iiglits. toleration of racial, ndigious and political 
diffeienres ami fiee association ]m tween the nienibcm and 
seitioiis of the i ommiinity, all of which are essential 
loiidiiions of llie esiahlishmcnt of peace. British policy, 
th^refoie, must oppose in the iriLrrnational sphere 
iriloleianee and leemir^^e to iirhilrarv violence. It must 
fa\oin inediods of impartial in(|uiry and peaceful adjust- 
ment, and the willing meepldm e of a common law if 
iidtionN. utid It must he n*iidv to join others in with- 
standing hieaclies of this law as the only way to 
dimmish armamente and to (rcate peaie. 

1 spokf in tmhJie in the United Slates only once 
«»r twice, hill I spoke r-onfidenlially to the Council on 
Foreign Keldlions, to the Foreign Policy As*-ociation, 
to the New York Jewish Committee to the Harvard Club, 
and vaiioiis other aathenngs, 1 met also some responsible 
executive offirers of the United Slates. In all quarters 
1 was assured that our ilraft policy is in accord with 
\meriran ideas, and I wab asked whether 1 could give 
them tin* assurance that il w'Ub, or would be, Biitish 
poll(.•^. T said “1 cannot. I can only fell 3011 what 
Hinie ot IIS aie trying to do.” 

Till* <poak(T of (‘ourpe noiod tli(‘ C'hiojigo 
of Prosidont Roopovelt. But certainly 
the ('lifmjbrrlttin ( »ov(u'iinj(*nt, as the move to 
()p(‘n ucfjotiatioris wdtli Mu.‘-holin' proves, do not 
.slum* bis hope or faith in “ deiuocratic front” 
and Amen on knows Brit i.sh foroicn jiolicy is in 
the luiiids i)f Mr Chamberlain and not of 
Mr Bleed. 

World Economics 

A survey of the world affairs today 
thus leaves no doubt in the mind that the 
world appi‘ars to bi* ‘ deeper in cynicism and dis- 
order, more t anjj;lod m intrigue than ever before.' 
EA'cn the economic facts hold out no great hope. 
There has been, no doubt, a slow emerging from 
out of the slump that overtook the world in 
1929, but how far this is based on permanent 
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and really firm fouiitlalionfcs, and how far this 
prosperity itself reflects the disease of the world, 
a result of its inudd'cned liurry to re-arm — is a 
question that remains yet to be seen. Already 
Anierica is said to be facing another slump 
which IS to overtake others. How the world 
fared economically before this can, however, be 
seen from a League of Nations publication 
World Economic Survey, Sixth Year, 1936-37 : 
(summarised in the International Affairs, .lan- 
Feb., 1938). 

World industrial activity continued to recovei, and 
is now back lo its 1929 level, even when the LI.S.S.R. 
(where indiisinal produeiion has quadrupled) 
excluded. On the other hand, it is far lower than it 
would be had ihc normal rale of expansion of at least 
3 per ccnl. per aniiiiin been maintained since 1929. 
One important stimulus, at least since 1936, has been 
rearmament, which is eslirnated lo affect 60 per cent, of 
industry. The world spent two and a half to three 
limes as much on urmaiiieiits m 1936 as in 1933. But 
the relative importance of armaments expenditure varies 
tridely in different countries. In Japan it represents 
one-fifth of the national inciime; in the United States 
one-fiflieih. 

International trade continues to lag behind industiial 
production, although if the USS.R. is omitted the gap 
is not very wide, trade having lecovcred to 98.3 per cent, 
of Its volume in 1929, whilst industrial production has 
leached 107.1 per cenl. of its 1929 level. On the other 
hand, the recovery -in trade is primarily accounted for 
by increased demand for raw materials. Trade in 
manufactured goods in 1936 was still only 73 per cenl. 
of it.s volume in 1929. The crisis barriers to intci- 
naiional trade remain, even though the factors which 
may have jnslihed their eieilion, exchange instabllitv 
and falling prices, have disappcaied. 

World iinemplovmcnl, at one lime three times as 
great as in 1929, was only twice as great in the middle 
of 1936, and falling lapidly. Social legislation proceeded 
apace; a striking example being I lie law securing four 
weeks' paid holiday annually for agriciilliira) laliourer*! 
in New Zealand. 


fn discussing the recent “gold scare,” the Survey 
aigues that “the glut of gold in some countries and its 
scarcitv in uihers reilects, not u superabundance of golcb 
111 general, hut an international disequilibrium based 
upon fundamental economic and poliliial, rather than 
monetary, causes . . . Only by u gi cater rise in prices 
in the gold-rerciving than in the gold-losing countries, 
coupled with ficcr iitipoiis inii» the gold-ieceiving 
countrie.s, could the flow he leversed and the stock of 
gold be more evenly di'^tubuled.” I'.lscwliere if is pointed 
out that the inflow of foreign capital into the United 
Stales ihioiighoul 1933 and 1936 ainounted to “over 
^3.3U().()00 dailv, including .Suiida>s and holniays.” 

All* a^ain approacliJiii* r citd of thid 
i-yclt'? 

l^iMinotiiisis have often jmt failli in their 
n\Mi '^iiencr for a suluiion fur the present 
lronbl(‘*. "rh(*y jirophesy a hrc'iik-down for 
(ientitiny (Herr Slnirht is no more the Econo- 
mic dictator), an exhaustion for ,Iapan, a 
lailnr(‘ ol the Abyssinian investment of 
MusnoIjiii But we should remember that a 
peo]iIc, whicli in a mood to suffer privations 
for tht‘ sake of any vision, true or false, can put 
up A\iih ineredible diffieultii's The Bolshevists 
proved it for long years, the Itsilums did the same 
during tiu' Abyssinian campaign and are stilV 
doing <0 along with tlie Germans and the 
Jaitanese. Until tlie ship of stat(‘ foandors on- 
some roek — probably a first clas'^ war — econo- 
mics does not jilay the role tliat economists 
aliribute to it. 

And is the world drifting towards that 
cataelvsnne fate'' Or, will nations, fully con- 
scioii.s ah Uk'V are of the strength of then 
opjionents, wait and wait, in spite of every 
feinidafion to plunge tliemsolves headlong, until 
the mad heal will be passed? There is no 
guev^ina wliere (he forces lead the world today. 


G. H. 


ot manuscript 
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Kufthan and Svastik coinj 


Bronze figures 


[See Exploration of DengaposhI in Keonjhar Slate, p. 303] 
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JAPAN 


-GEM OF THE BAST 



Nowhere else can • you find an ideal 
vacation-land such as Japan, where West and East blend in 
perfect harmony ; where the old is preserved intact by everything 
New in civilization. and unrivalled land — and sea-scapes. 

BOABD OF TOURIST INDUSTRY 


Japanese Government Railways 
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Mahatma Gandhi To Ha Hioposad For 
Nohfd Paarr Pnza 

A am. (Ial(‘(l ()^|(^ t N <» i \\ ay i 

Ffhruary II, 19Ii8, lui'' i! iliat “llic Noiwr^iaii 
orgamzalnui ol lli(‘ riM‘iul> ol India slati-s 
Maliatma (laialiu \m 11 he |)r(t|)()>Hi‘d ‘j, raiaii- 

for tins year’s Nolu l Pi‘a<T Pnzr.’^ 

No wortinrr mum* (*an he* jiropox'd. Ii 
(»uy,li( U) have hecn pi()[H)sed loiij; a^c) Rul . 
hetler late Ihaii iievi'v, a^ the jiroverb j^oei' 

Amoii^ llicKM* wlu) hav(‘ r(‘(‘eive<l (he Nobel 
]>eme pri/a* up to date, tluTe wa*^ no one who 
^01 it ior liiivinp. actually e'«tabli'.hed ptaua* m 
I he world, 'rhey ji;ot it, because thiai work ami 
influence w’cre bi'lieved to make J'or ]»eace 

Tlie Nob<‘l Pi'aet* Prize fihould go to one 
who vvork*^ for world peace and wdi(j absolute- 
ly o[i})osod io war on any account, if such a 
person can be found. Mahatma (landhi i> such 
a man lie believes* in ahnuf^a or non-\ lolence, 
not as a mere policy, but primarily as a spiritual 
principle, w'lnch i,- aKo binding in tlie political 
and ecomuuic s[)lien‘< 

If any wars be deleu'-ible and justifiable, 
they arc those Avaged hir tn‘edom. liberation 
indi‘p('iidcnce The question, ther(‘fore, aiisc'- 
if all w’ars are to be <*ondemncd and avoi<ied, 
W'hat IS the f'fh'ctnc* sid).'*li1uti' toi wars ot 
ind(']K‘nd('nce w'Ineh is morally justilialilc 
Mahatma fiandhi bi‘luw’e> that stilijiuirahn, (jI 
wdiuh soul force, end disolx'dience, ])as*'iv! 
resistance are ap])ro\imate free rendering'^, 
sucli a substitute for ^var 

But is it. an t'ffeclu'c* sub<titut.(‘. so far as 
tlie attainment of freedom and independence is 
con<*erncd? 

To have recourse* to sat tfatp^akd for the 
attaininenl of fre('dom and iride])endcncc and 
to take up arms for tlie same purpose are as 
poles asunder as means io an end A sufficient- 
ly long period of time mu'^t be allowed for de- 
monstrating the efficacy of the new method 
Mahatma Gandhi has been doing all that is 

4&-14 


po^*^d»l(‘ to eiisuri* lU success. Many a time he 
has risked his life m the ]uirsnit nl so/ //uf/ni/m 
\Ian\ t‘o-W()rkers and follow (‘rs of Alahatinaji 
have* likew’ise clone m) 'rhe result so fai 
ohl allied is not iinpn)mi>ing 

(hit* of 1 h(‘ most poti’iit eausi's of wair Js 
pc‘iuili^m l’aeifi<m and K'riahsm eaniiot , 
ihcTefore, go tog(*liiei Mahatma Gandhi 
oj»j)o**(*d to muH'nalisui Ills |)aeilism is sincere. 
It a eitizi'ii ol an im]>erialistie eountry wants 
to sim‘(‘iely opjioM* war h(‘ must become an anli- 
mqH‘u:dist. For impennlism promotes war 
iitliej directly oi indirectly. Without war no 
(m|)ir(‘ can be built up, and the pres(*rvation of 
an empire also ne(‘C“^sitat(‘s war Nor is this all. 
Tlie veiy (act that a nation ow'iis an empii*'^ 
and ]s 111 con‘*e<|ii(‘nc(‘ w'eidthy an<l powerful, 
mede‘^ other nations to exi'rt th(*mselves to build 
U)> empii(‘s hv im*ans of aggressive wars. The 
last gieal woild war, Italy’s w’^ar m Abyssinia 
ami Japanese aggression m C'hnia are examples 
( *apit:di‘'jm i*^ urmly idlu*<l to militarism 
and nniH nalisin Tin* capitalists of all indus- 
trial nations jnodiiee more manufactured good.* 
bv ])owei -driven maeiiin(‘rv in tlieir big factories 
than an* nspiiMMl toi home (‘onsum])tion 
TIu‘n‘fc»re they retpure foreign markets If tlic 
foreign countiies wlu're* tlu’sc good*- can he sold 
j:n‘ tlu*ir <l’e])i‘iidenci(‘s which are prevcnteel 
elirectiv or indirectly from remaining or becom- 
ing mdiistrially self-sufficient, that is consirh^red 
very luekv for flic industrial nation Henec 
all penverful industrial nations wasli to have 
dependencies or -•iil)j(‘et comitries, miscalled 
colonies, both hir obtaining raw* materials at 
<*lKaj) ])ric(*s for manufacture and lor the sale 
of mamifactim'd goods. Tlie obtaining of de- 
jicijeleiieies and keernng llicin in subjection in- 
volves war. 

No im'ans have, yet been thought of and no 
st(‘ps taken to control atul restrict the nianii- 
factun* of goods in factories ui such an extent 
as to obviate the evils of capitalism })oiutcd out 
above. Unrestricted manufacture leads to 
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occmoinic war, which may lead and has oft^n 
led to actual war. 

All this shows that i)ac.ifisiii and capita- 
lism as it exists today can not go togctlier. 

Mahatma (Jandlii is lor obtaining all tlu* 
service to kimuuiity that lu‘ can from all classes 
ot iii(‘n, including the wealthy. A.- la* said in a 
s])(*(*ch at Quilon on tin* Kitlj January, 1937 . 

““Il all llif i)riruTs would < all tht*rusr]v( s ^eivaiiK 
of (fod, they would lie foriocll) deHuluiig lli<*iiisei\os, 
I)ii1 they Cciniiol l>e seivaiil^ ol (hid unlit's tlic‘\ aie 
HiM\anis ol ihe people. And j 1 /aiiiiiidai*- and liuujied 
inni and all who ha\e [iossc^hoii'- woulil lieJt themselves 
a« tiiisiees and peilorm iIk a( I ol leriiim i.ilioii that J 
have (leM-iibcd, this woilii would jndeeii Im a hlesseil 
worlil to live in *' 

'Though (Jandhiji lias never deelareil liini 
sell in I'avnur of any cla^s war and Las noi 
denoimc(‘(l cajiitahsm and etipilalists in the way 
some other leadtT.s ot men liavr* dune, tlu‘ veiy 
great impoi’tance which he attaches to spinning 
and hantl-u caving and otlier village industiie.'^ 
(which arc all cottage industnchj, shows that lu* 
lias tliscovered a key ii* worhl peace wliicli 
many othor pacifists have nut peiha])s done. 

It is not oui object Iteie to discuss whctliei 
big factories and capitidisni can bo entirely dis- 
jiensed witli In sonic \)laces m India cotton 
mills (*aimot meet even proMiicial demandb, and 
therefore whatever otliei tvils may hv due U» 
tlieni, they cannot lead to dumping and war 
We \Msli only to show that Ciandliijis ideals 
and activities are all conducive to v.<»rld jicace 

As (laiulhiji is against pohtica* and econo- 
mic imptM’ialisiii, so is he opjKised to rcligioU'' 
jmpiTialism Heligioiis impenaJisin - -t he belie! 
(d MiiiK' leligious communities that their religion 
IS the only triu' leligion or tliat it 1*5 the liest, 
and tliat all other communities must be con- 
\ cried to then fa.ith, has m iit • p*isl led to many 
wars, and ^a\ again, indirectly aad in a dis- 
guised foiiii, do so in tiiC tutuie (landhiji 
believe- m the eciuality of al' religions, is against 
jirosclviizing and is in fa\oiir ol all men livina 
according to iht best, ideals ot their own leligiou'- 
and at tli(‘ same time learning trom othei 
religion'^. Tie is thus agaiiM religious 111 .- 
jicrialisiii, winch has been and may again be 
diiee.tly and uidin'ctly the cau'-e ot many \vars 

Here again it is not our intention to dis- 
cuss whether 11 is right to rule out all conver- 
sions Utir obj'Tt is merely to point out that 
(Jandhiji s belief in the equality ol all religions 
is calculated to iiruuiote jicace and goodwill 
among the followers of all r*digi 'ns 

Tlacialism and rariaUsts ha^v caused many 
wars and may do so again. Miijiatina CJandlu 
is not n racialist. He does not believe in the 


innate superiority of some races and is not 
guilty of fomenting race hatred He is a lover 
of man The life, character, idealism and words 
and deeds of a man like him are calculated to 
l>roniote peace and goodwill among men. 

There is at jiresc'nt no man living in any 
(‘ountry who enjoys to a greater extent the love 
and respect of a larger number of men of hit- 
own country and of outsiders. That itself 
makes for jicace 

Britain V jiowtT and wealth, due directly 
and indirectly to liuha's subject conilition, have 
louM'd the (‘iivv and jealousy of many nations 
lea<lmg them to aguressivt atli*m])ts at similar 
s(‘lf-aggrandisi*ment Tlierefore, one i»rineipal 
condition precedent to world peace is the 
liberation of India Among men now living no 
one lias been doing more toi India’s political 
treedoni and ind(‘i)(‘ndenee tlian he This is 
Mahatma (landin’?' last, f)ut m»t tlu‘ least, claim 
10 recognition a- the gi(‘at(‘''l living jiromoter 
ol worhl peae(» 

How India s Subject Condition 
Menaces World Peace 

Alore than a decadi* ago the late l)i J 'T 
Sunderland of AmiTiea, than whom then^ nevei 
w^as a gieati‘r lnc‘nd ol India in any foreign 
country, p(>int.(‘d »)Ut in The Morient licvu.w that 
it had been repi‘att*dly declan**! by lOuropt'an 
.‘-tatesmen that the real cau^e of the W'orld wai 
ol 1914-1918 was India's sulijeel condition. 
(Ireat Biitain’s posses->ion, for more than 150 
veais, of so vast and rich an emi)ire in Asia 
a*-! India is, had been all the while kindling 
j(‘alousy, envy and lust ol con(|Uest in tin* 
j)rea^ls of tlie other leading nations of Europe. 
'They liad lookiMl ou with envy ami said . ll 
(Jrc'at Britain liohK lu'r vast and ricli Indian 
p()''-es‘-mns as the ri'sult ol conquest, w’hy should 
w(* not also eou(|U('r neh ami lucrativt*^/ 
jios-es-^ions*^ 

HerbtM’t Adams (libbous in his book- 

77// Xen' Map 0 } Af<m • 

“Mu ont* can iindeisiand llir furcign puhey of Great 
Hrilain, wluili lias inspiuMl iiii]itar> and diplomatic 
uiti\iOcs fioiii the Mapnicunif wais io the present day, 
who docs not intciprci wars, diplomatu coiiflic-m, Ireatiea 
and alliances, icriitoiial annexations, exten(;ions ot 
profcciniates, all w-iih ilic fart of India roiiMantly in 
iFiind.'’ 

This IS true. For the larger part of the ■ 
w'ars wliich England has foiiglit during the last 
(w’o centuru'S Imve been directly or indirectly 
taused by India. And perhaps England fought 
more w'nrs during this period than tiny other 
nation. 
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Lajpat Hai on Subject India As 
A Menace to World Peace 

^ Lala Lajpat Rui wrote* to a foreign friend 
of his : 

“The problem of India, that is, iJir piohlein >vhrlhcr 
great India Jh to be bond or free, is nol t»nly uii iiiipor^ant 
problem to Great Britain, biii it is one of the gravest 
« possible concern to the whole woild. It is a question 
upon which, moic perhaps than an> oilier whatever, tlie 
future peace of Asia. FJiirope and the whole world 
dependa. 

. “India is biich a huge slue i>f the earth and tontdjis 
such an immensi* population, ih,il no jieison interested 
IB world alfaiis ean ignoie its iinpoitunee India''* Iiiinuti 
potentialities of all kinds aie veiv gieji. Commerei in> 
it IS stialcgic foi nearl> half the globe It is tlie ki‘> 
to the Indian Oeean and the ileamig Inuise of liu Jarg'T 
l^pait of the Orient This i*- wdiv iiiilil ansin aii<l 
imperialism have alwavs looked upon it with eyes oi 
greed. This is wliy India has inspired Mexandeis, 
_ Tamerlanes, Napoleons. Vi/elleslevs, (!/ais and Kaisers 
with visions of woild-enipiie This is why foi two 
eenluries Great But am has shaped her foreign diploinaev, 
her -military idans and hei imperial poliev with a 
''(onslant eye to siiengthening hei hold on India, her 
riehest province, her greatest souti e of wealth and 
prestige. This is wdiy she has (uiried on so many wars 
to guaid the boideis of India, to keep open her road 
to India, to weaken an> nation that might endunget her 
possession of India." 

As re{i;ar(ls tin funirc, ihv patriotic Lala 
on to acid • — 

“Nor will India ir the futiiir lie an> le s an apple 
of discord among ih nations, a soiiiet* of enclless 
plottings, jealousies, intrigues and wars, long as she 
lemains a subject people,-- a nth pn/e to be eoveteiL 
sought for and fought f<»i bv rival nations. Her onlv 
safety and the only pioniise of peace and safptv for 
the Orient oi for Europe lie in liei fieedoni, in hei 
eeasing to be a pawn on the cliessbodicl of the w'orM's 
diplomalie. imperialisiir and capitalistic plottings, unci 
m her power to pic»lett InTself, a powfi whuli she 
|will abundant ly possess, if fiee hi I lie veiv nature ol 
jhe case no League of Nations and iio otlic»r possible 
agency or powei can ensure peace to the woild so long 
as a great civilized nation, located in llu* verv ecmlie 
of the world’s greatest ronlinent and pos*.es*,ing one- 
fifth of the entire population ctf ibc’ glcdie, is jn iioiicldge 
f see, therefore, why the iiroblein of India’s freedom 
bondage is not only a woild problem, but a problem 
more fundamental to the world's peace and safeiv than 
any other whatever." 

Consequence of the Subjection of India 

Ever since the eighteenth century the sub- 
jugation of India by Crreat Britain has? siirred 
up perpetual rivalries, jealousies, strifes, plot®, 
■‘uatreds and wars among l.he nations of h^uropc 
That is but another way of saying that Inditi 
field in subjection, held as a rich prize by one 
European nation and coveted by the reel, has 
been the leading influence in turning all Europe 
into an armed camp and thus making inevitable 
the terrible conflict which began in 1914, Nor 
t-an ^ings be permanently better so long as 


India remains a subject land; that is, so long 
as this prime cause of the plottings, jealousies 
and hostilities of nations continues. 

If about a (luarttq* of a cenliir>^ ago Britain 
had admilted India to partnership within the 
British Empire, making Ikm* a self-ruling 
Dominion like Auslrjilni, etc , (Jemiuny 

would never ha\e dreamed of lier Berlin to 
Bagdail railway proji'ct (lermany w(‘nt info 
the gieat war- -which bceanK* a world war-- 
l)eli(‘ving tliat India was the Brilisli Km])ire’s 
weak sjn>t and that the Indian people would 
take the war as an occasion to re\olt against 
lh(‘ir l>nti’-h rulers AVlio knows whether Japan 
also i'- not labouring under some such miscon- 
ecplion*^ Tins mistake would not have been 
made by fu'rmany it India had been a free 
country or at least a contented partner in the 
British iMiipire, am in consecpK'nee fluTC would 
not jnobablv have l)e(*n (he last great world 
war 

On Julv HU) 1917, Mr Llovil Oeorge-, 
th(n the prirm 4(‘r of Cinait Britain, s(*n*‘ 
a telegram to ih inmist(*r of Russia 

saying . 

“TIutc* can hc' no Id'^iing pc*ncc- until ibe- ii'sjicmaibiUty 
of GovfinmenU to llic*ii people is c li'arly i'<t1ab1i8hed 
fioni one- end of I'amqie lo ibc' olhei " 

lie did not add, wlial wa^ (luite as tnie and 
r|Uitt' as impoiianl “ Th(*re ean b<* no last- 
ing ])eae(‘ until the lesponsibility of Govern- 
ments to their jkmijiIc i.- cleaily establish(‘d from 
(INC Old of Afmi iinrliidimj India of conrsv) to 
iln otho'*' 

The Allit's in tiie world war all saw plainly 
and clech.red that tliere could be no permanent 
peace in Europe unles< Ikdgium w^as helperl to 
nMiiam tree* and Serlna and Poland wTre given 
frec‘dom AVliy could not they all see the same 
with K'gard to Asia, (‘s|)ecially India? A few 
of them who saw’ tins W(‘re overruled All ol 
them might to liave realized that a yieace settle- 
ment. w’ltlj India still in subjection, would leave 
her, as in the past, one of the principal danger 
®])otv, if not the danger syjot of tlie world. And 
perhaps more than in the past, for India ha® 
risen to a new self-eonsciousness, to a new' sense 
of her wTong anri her liumiliating condition, to 
a new' determination to be fn*e. 

Key to World Peace in “ hopanishad ” 

111 some of lii® speeches in Travancore last 
year Mahatma Gandhi gave lucid expositions of 
the first mantra or verse of / '^panishad The 
last jnirt of that verse, ma gttdhah kaspasoid- 
dhonam/* means, do not covet anybody’s 
wx^alth or possession ” Referring to this and 
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other prevepts contained in the verse, Oaiidhiji 
said : “ Tlie moment you carry out tliese 

precepts you become a wise citiziMi of the world, 
living at pence with all that liv(*s ” The in- 
junction, not to covet anybodyV wealth, is 
meant for individuals as well as for aj»i^r(‘p:ates 
of individuals, such as classes, castes, coinniuni- 
ties. nations and races 

Ban on Bharat me Angrezi Raj 
Lifted 

The Bombay ('on^r(*<s ininiMrv and perhaps 
s«)nie otluT Connress ministries have lifted' the 
lian on some books proscribed by the imiviiicial 
governments concerned in jnevioii'' vi'ars One 
of tlie impuvlant publications thus proscribed 
was the Il'ndi book ** Bharat me Anj^rezi Raj ” 
by J\Ir Simdarhil of Allahabad, For the pn*- 
parnlion of thi^’ woik AIi 8nndarlal asked the 
late Alajor B 1) Basil, IMS., to iiermit him 
to translate the lattc'r’s monumental work, 
“ Bis(' of lh(‘ diri^tian Pfiwer in India*’ The 
permission sought was j;i\en and Mr. Sundarlal 
utilized it to very ^reat advantapje Major 
Basil p:avc‘ "Mr. Sundarlal other books and 
material also from his library. Mr. Sundarlal 
collected some material himself It is to be 
noted Unit the ban has been lifted iincondition- 
allv and without any reservation The author 
will non be able to present, the book ap»ain ti) 
th(‘ llindi-roadini:!: public, if he chooses to do so 
>Ve are pilad, tho.^e amonp; the Ilindi-readinp; 
jiublic who do not know Enpjlisli will now be- 
come acquainted with some <if Major Basils 
historical researches. 



AVlun thf* Indian National roiiG:ress wa*' 
ftiven its present eonstitiition in supersesMon ot 
the previous on(‘, it wa^' ]ierliaps intended, by 
liinitinp tlie numbei of delepales, to prevent the 
assemblage of delep,ates from ri-achinr, unwieldy 
proportions. Naturally that object lias not 
been gained For Congress boimi a growinu 
body, tlie number of its delegates miPt go on 
increasing Further limits mu^t be imposed — 
and perhap.*' from time to time* / 

Anotliei object was perhaps to make the 
liolding of a Congress session li's ■ (‘xpensivc than 
before. This object, too, has not been geined 
It is said, the arrangements for holding the 
session at Haripura eost Bs 7\ lakhs. And it 
is also said, Oandhiji asked in conr-equence re- 
bukingly : " Where was the neeessity to get 
things from Bombay, Ahmedabed And Paris?” 
Was plaster of Paris for the sculpture*'' obtained 


from Paris? Or was something else imported 
from Pans? 

But another and a very important object 
has 1)0011 gained. Our village people — ^parti- < 
eiilarly m the province in which a particulai^ 
s(*ssion oi the (’ongress is held and more* 
specially those in tlie vicinity of the village 
u1kt(’ it mei't.s — have been brought into greater 
and closer contact with this national organiza- 
tion. And tlie mass of our people live in 
villages In the eonstnietion of the tenijior- 
ary town eonstnicted for the s(‘ssion, mostly 
mat (‘rial availabh* in villages has been used. 
Th(‘ labour of village artisans and craftsmen 
lias been utilized. Village women have jilayed 
as great a |>art in the eonstnietion of the town, 
ill kcM'jnng it clean and sweet and in jin'iiariim 
and providing food for the delegates and 
visitor‘s, as village men Conservation is 
women s special function in social life AVh(*n 
once the n(‘W ])olitieal and economic message of 
India ha« b(*en brought home to the liumble 
w'oiiK'U dwelU'rs m village huts, one may b( 
sun' it will bear enduring fruit. 

India’s two jirincijial nows agencies, flu* 
Associated Press and the United Press, have sent^ 
to the dailies a vivid deseription of the oprmiiig" 
of th(‘ 51 st session of the Indian National Con- 
gn'ss at Vithalnagar, Ilaripuni 

Thr i)f tlip Tiifliiin Nalinnal 

CongH'Hs opeiipcl toddy at Vilhalnayui in a va^l 
dm|diithf‘iitrr, th»‘ oprn ftrandiMii and '‘iinpliritv nf wliirli 
f‘asil> mark il out as the pif'cc dr rrmsiaiirr of llir whole 
Nagni. 

Wall Irn fool hainhoo ‘tham' walb sktiling all- 
round diid Its ‘-ix hupr pates, the ampitheatre presents 
llie Mpf-i'icirlr of a vast fortress with nirnai inp haltlemenls 
fiom d distance 

On a nearer approach llie pates particniarlv the 
two main ones openinp on the .Tlianda Cliowk, reveal 
ph.rioiis examples of art with a distinct Oiienlal •stamp 
ahoni lliem Steppinp into the arena past the iri-eolonr 
eiirKiins which hide the view of the interior ihroiiph the 
pates one sinldenlv comes upon ihe va«iiness of the area 
whnh bamlioo ‘ihattis’ hide from piihlie view. * 

To Aecommoflale Th.cr Lakhs 

Oval in shape the amphithedtre wliieli has been 
planned to areornmodale moie than three lakhs must 
have entailed the orpanisers the leat .1 labour for all its 
iminensiiy The natuial lav of the proiind makes it 
nmnensf?lv suitable for the purpose of a pipantie 
palherinp. Sloping pradnallv from the river side, the 
L'loiiiid siiddeniv rises in the opposite direction towards 
the leaders’ dais on the opposite side. Neatly marked 
out enelohiires for delepaies from different provineea, 
visitors, the press, a spaeioiis dais with galleries on eith^ 
side of it for the Reception Committee members, and • 
' lowniiig all, a brilliantly lighted rostrum with its artistic 
outlines narked out by multicoloured lamps present an 
11 nforgel table spectacle of grandeur and orderliness. ^ 

A Picturesque Crowd 

A bcething mass of humanity besieged all gates to 
the va&i amphitheatre where the open session is being 
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held, and, despite the orderly behaviour of the crowd, 
volunteers at various gales were hard pul to il l« 
regulate admission. 

Long hefoie the meeting was due to commence, the 
vast visitois' enclosures began slowly 'but steadily to fill 
up. Villagers, men, women and children, carrying 
blankets began to settle down in orderly fashion for 
what to them was a memorable event in their lives. 
Volunteers and ‘ Desh-sevikas * were busy dnecting the 
stream of visitors through the proper gates leading to 
the HiflFerent enclosures while long rows of booking olDces 
outside worked with feverish activity. 

At ten minutes to five, ovei two lakhs of people 
weie inside. One part of the vi'^itors* enclosure had 
been filled, while the other was only partiaJlv filled 
The delegates’ enclosure and the Reception (.ominitlee 
gallery, however, were completely filled. Outside the 
villagers were squatting down patiently m their hundreds, 
letting the more impatient pass and waiting to lake 
their turn. The gates were thrown wide open and people 
kept pouring in in their thousands and the vast visitors’ 
enclosure was steadily filling. The sun was casting long 
shadows and in tbe mellow light of the setting sun, the 


jiiesiuential das ^^l\h the row r»l safron-^arifd Sevikas 
guarding it dll round with their hands interlocked, 
a colourful picture^ More Sevikas and 
vfiliinlrcis lined all the routes inside the amphitheatre. 
In a high pitch of expectancy the rrowds sat awaiting 
the piesiflenrijl proeesmnn, when the band announced 
that the leaders had formed the proee.ssion from the 
presidential lent by the blue wafers of the Tapti river. 
All eve*, immediatelv turned towards the, west and ih' 
enfin gathering rose up in their seats. wV 
The Storm Abates 

The dust storm continued even to-day and huts 
ol many leaders and delegates sufTeied in consequence. 
The elertiic wires are reported to have snapped in many 
places .,nd the electricians of Viihalnagar were kept 
liiisy repairing them and preventing damage and accident. 
A timely warning was also broadcast. 

Despite the dust and cold visitors in thousands 
ponied into the Congiess camps and by evening every 
ini'h of the space in Vithalnagar was one solid masa 
of humanity moving towards the pandal where the open* 
session j8 'being held By tin lime the sefision began, 
the sslonri abated and the .. oosphere was talm. 

Peasantm au«t KJahans 

In order to implement the fundamental idea under« 
lying Gandhiji’s duggestioa of having village aeosiona of 
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Piesiilriil Siihhas Bose heinf; tuken in procehsion 

CmiKresh, iJie Rereptinn Conimitlee had firaiited eonces- 
smii to peasant and Kisan visitors from the interior and 
taking advantage of this offer nearly one lakh of them 
were present lodd). Besides these another one lakh of 
delegates, visitors and Keieption Commille'e rnemhers 
also attended, while ovei two lakhs of people, mostly 
villagers, were outside lh<’ parulal The entire area was 
fitted with loiid-spetikers and every woiil from the rostrum 
was distinrtlv audible from the fdTthe*^t eorner. 

Presidential PmreHsion 

Juat at 5-dO p u. the presidential nroression glided 
to the rostrum prf»i-ded a band parly ol voliinfcers. 
The procession wjs in the following order:— Chairman 
J,pf the Reception Committee, Dm bar Copal De-ai and then 
order of two, Sj. Suhhas Chandra Bose and Pandit 
^Mraharlal Nehru, Maulaiia Ahul Kalam Azad and Mrs 
>jW Naidu, Mr. Bhulahhai Desai and Achaiya 
Mr. Jairamdas Danlalrani and Mr. Sanker Kao 
Deo, Mr. Narendra Doo and Mr. Achyiit Patwardhan 
and Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose. 

Lord Samuel, who .va'. present, was seen (‘uthusiastir- 
ally taking snapshots of the mass of hiimanitv present 
in the enclosed natural amphiihealre. 

Homage to the Mtither 

The "Bandc iviataram’ song was sung in rich melody 
a party of girls from Bengal. The spell east by this 
song was marvellous and il was l>tt>keii only bv un equally 
soul-enthralling song, ** Jana-gana inana-adhinayaka ” of 
Dr- RaWndranath Tagore. \s soon as the ‘ Bande 
Mataram ' was set to tune the huge assembly rose siileiitly 
to one moil. 


from Ilanpiitd to Vithalnagar (Congress Camp) 

On tbe pedestal stood garlanded President Rose, 
having Mahatma Gandhi to his right and Sardar Patel 
(o the loll. 

The (Chairman of the Reception Committee ihereaftei 
came to the rostiiiin and addrcbsed the gathering througli 
iTiKTophone. In pindrop silence the gathering heard tlie 
('hairiiiaTrs welcome with rapt attention. His reference, 
to Bengal’s conlrihulion towards the development of 
Iniiian nationhood in India and the compliments to 
Sj. Bose were aiiplauded. 

President Bose then proceeded to the rostrum and 
slowly mounted the stairs amidst vociferous cheers and 
rries oi * Bande Mataram’ and ‘Suhhas Bose Ki Jai.’ 

The revered oia mother of Mr. Bose was cheered as 
she curar and took her seat on the women’s enclosure. 

President Bose at first addressed the vast gathering 
m Hindi and spoke a few words on the present 
constitutional ensis in two provinces in English. — 

(A. P. and V. P.) 

Address of Darbar Gopaldas Desai 

The acldress of Darbar Ciopaldatj Desai, 
1 tiuirniiiii of the. reception eoromittee of the 
Ilaripura session of the Congress, was brief and 
«'haractf!riF(ic of the person w'ho delivered it. 
lie is well know'n in t’ongress history for his 
sturdy patriotism, his democratic principles and 
practice, the fraternal help which he gave t5 
" barijans ’’ in his estate when he owned it, 
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I'hr (liaiiol fin (’on[jn*sN l^iosident 


Ins s(*nsc of sell'-r(*sp(‘i*t uiul iulliorcnco to Noii- 
ro-opcnitioii in sjnti* of llio “ advict* ” (*f tl)<‘ 
j)oliliciil iind liis j-acnficcs. 

Ho said lu* was a soldi(‘r wJiom* duty it wa.'^ 
to oariy out tlir ordciv of liis oliiof, Sardar 
Vallablibliai Patol, nol to iiiako sjx'^clio- Ho 
wolooinod llio doloj^ati's on bohalf of (iiijarat. 

j\Iy huwnrss is to wclroint* you lo-ijay on lirlialf 
of (fUjarut, and 'wi'lcoiniiig you a^ [ do fin beliali ol 
hiisinf^.sslike Cujatat, 1 wdl mako only a brief 'busine®-*- 
like speech. My eiwn faith in the old pronrrarnme id 
1921 IS well known, and in spite of the alteration in 
details that it has iiTidergone. J think it is that pro{i;rainme 
that i.s goinfi; ultimately to help us to win our freedom 
If value of truth and iion*vio1en( c and of the conc^tnie- 
tive programme that they implv was great foi the initial 
stages of stiiiggle. it m greatei while we are passing the 
middle stages and. God willing, aie nearing the end of 
the journey. It is as a staunch believer in those basic 
principles and as a humble soldi<'.r that I have the honour 
to welcome you on the bank of the Tapti.” 

“Since last year we have bt'gun to hold the Congie‘«- 
session in the villages. Faizpur had the first honour, and 
we have had benefit of the experience gained there. J 
don't know how far we have succeeded in making full 
use of that experience, but what you see here is the 
result ui the labour of hundreds of devoted volunteer 
woi^rs, two of whom have laid down their lives here. 
Not only Cuiarat but India mourns the loss of Pandit 
Khare, whom all of us miss here 90 much. My diare 


laripiiia diiiwn b\ *>! bulloiks 

in the w'oik lieM* is negligible. Il is not for me 
liow' f*ii W(' Ju\c siicd'fdf'il. It Will bo for you to give 
voiii veidnl afli'i the end of tins session. All 1 have 
to ill) ii» i|j\ IS welioinc you coidially on behalf of 
(biiai.ii. tind cspftialK on behalf of the peasants of 
Hill doll and Uj'* wliosr s}iare has liceii not incoiisiderab]e< 
in making wlut liisiojy we liave made. And in giving 
vmi a wcboiiie, I would also beg you to beai with our 
many *'Ih»i leoniiugs, to be lonienl with what comforts 
lia\e been abb to provide, and nol to mind the 
<li omforls w' have not entirely been able to avoid” 

l\i*j(‘miig, Id lion^al aiul ilic l^ivsidctit-olecfc, 
h(‘ <:iid : 

*')\'e are blcsse.d with tlie Presidentship of one whose 
life is one unbroken uTord f saeiiliee and scivice and 
stifieitng. Me comes from u piovmee which has on all 
three previous oerasions gi\en to (ui jurat the Presidenta 
of the Congress, and wliieli in suffering would 
easily tike hist rank among the ptovinces of the country. 

T hope and pray that under the wise guidance of our 
Pre*'ident, we may march larihei forward to our goal, 
and add more gloiious chapters to our history. 

"* Subha" Hahu, I request v'oii to take the chair-* V 

President Subhas Char, ha Bose 

Mr. Kubhas Chandrii Bose is oue of the 
youngest ])residfiiiits which the Indian National 
,Congres8 has had during its history of half a 




President Siibhas Itohc, Kripalani, Patel and others ainving lor the Subjects Committee Meeting iii Uarlpuia 


* oentiury. Perliups tlic younfiost wfts Mr. (lOpal 
Krishna Gokhalo, who prcsKlcd over tin Bt-narcs 
session of the (Vmgress in 1905, when Ijo was 39 
Paniiit .Tawaliarlal Nelivu first proMded om' tl'< 

, GonRiTSs id Tjaliore, wiien he wiis 40. Sir 
;; Sankaran Nair was president id Amnioti in 
(^'••4887, at the same age. Mr. Btise is 40. 
il;:. Indian and foreign rcadei’s i f Indian new<- 
i^ bt^iers and iieriodicids, including our readers, 
'i^’iaiow how weO Mr. Bose is eqiniiped intellcctu 
«]tty for his work hy his education, las political 
^M^vities, Ills residence and travels in different 
oountrics of Europe, and his general experience. 
His sendees, his sacrifice and his sufferings in 
jUic canse. of the country are also known to the 
•.•’'B^untry. His ability and his powers of 
^’'Os^ioiisation had on one occasion to be mentioned 
Government apologist, in the Central 
^Ailfeemtily in order to justify his continued 
- ijlMMiftioi]. Bisuig a batihelor who is not obliged 
eitra his.'^iiim livelihiitod, be can devote all his 
and cakrgy to'.^ service .of the country. 
'"^03 'these facts led to his election lo the 

which he occt^es. t'hey are als^ i£e- 
on uddoh it- il’eTmet^ 

\iihd' many others tbiht his 'jjdci^heTiic$^?Vrtl^ 
..preadeotahip ol the ' Indian InatioQakOll^^ 

f- ‘ ' -> ’‘a'. • ■ • f. 


will he marked hy some noteworthy achieve- 
ment. 

Ji 

Mr, Bose's Presidential Address 

In his j)rosidt*ntial address Mr Subhas 
C'handra Bose has ver>’^ dearly and ably express- 
(m 1 his views on the toi)i(*R dwelt upon therein. 

It contains no purple patches, no flights of 
oratorv' Nor is there any atteinj)! at timid or 
diplomatic mystification. What he thinks and 
believes he has stated plainly and boldly. _ 
Whether one agrees with him or not, one must , 
recognise and appreciate this quality of his 
speech. Perhaps we agree with him more than ,, 
we disagree. 

After paying a tribute to some illustrious 
dead and homage to comrades in arms w’ho have 
laid down their lives in prison or detention camp 
or after release tJiercfrom. President Bose 
discoursed on — 

. What lesson Great Britain may learn from 
the rise and fall of empires; How British Empire J. 
naay . either becf)me a federation of free nations , 
or may break up ingloriously; Wider meaning 
of struggle; Britain's Divide and Rule 

pol^; , Hctt* problems within and outside the 
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empire; Balance of j^wer in tiie world 
by the Air Arm; An indq>endent federu npublie 
as the goal of India; The problem of ininiwt^ 
in India; Opporttineness of the time for solving 
the communal problem, and how to do it; 
Satyagraba method to be followed in the coming 
struggle; Alternative methods after severance of 
British connection, and the Irish example; 
Congress organization to continue after winning 
freedom, and to rule after winning free- 
dom; After-*' victory ” reconstruction to be 
on socialistic lines; Common national language 
and common world script; Restriction of popula- 
tion necessary; Eradiction of poverty by radical 
reform of land-system, extension of co-operative 
movement, scientific agriculture, and a compre- 
hensive scheme of industrial development under 
state-ownership and state-control; Gradual 
socialization of both entire agricultural and 
industrial systems in spheres of production and 
• appropriation; Evil effects of office acceptance, 
and how Congress can be strengthened and 
consolidated' while Congress ministers are in 
office; Role of Congress Working Committee as 
directing brain of fighters for freedom and as 
shadow cabinet of Independent India; How to 
“ppose inauguration of Government scheme of 
federation; Detailed account of the defects of 
that scheme ; Civil Disobedience the last weapon 
to fight federation; Need of disciplined volunteer 
t corps for mass niobilizaticm in freedom’s fight; 
Trade Union Congress and Kishan Sabhas and 
their relations with Congress; Questirm of the 
eoBaetivo affiliation of workers’ and peasants’ • 
orgatuzations to Congress; Formation of the 
Congress Socialist party; Foreign policy of Con- 
gress; Foreign friends of India; Need of cultural 
eommeroial contacts with all continents; 
Need of attending International Congresses and 
oK&:*^Qr^<»ees of Indians Abroad: 

Belease of detenus and political 
Du^ of the public to alleviate^ misery 
trf- twasedl dietenw and political rastmers; 
DifiStMiieeit the Oongp^; and, Why India 
t-andihe whole world etana in need of Mahatma 
,.0«iilhi,.for AUmy a long year to come. 

k 5onio Ohi^tvetums. on the Presidential 

on BnaAS-tiP of 
■ Bniinaa, . V . 

Bbse^a • presidential 
af .spires had stoot) 
■fiVtiiat the British 
' jdI other empires 
f<^ratiQn . 
_tead^'r^‘' 
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oonoludo that Mr. Bose ifrililiid he 
India became a free nation Stititin tli^,-'": 
Commonwealth of nations.” 'Bnt ottwr 
in tiie address show that he wanj^ ip 
British connection and get rid of 
domination first, and then India may as. 
and independent entity enter into a tie , 
alliance with Britain as with other natl<^ 

SocuLiBT Britain and Inka. 

He says that the transformation of 
British Empire into a federation of free nati^SM^^ 
“will be possible only if CbjMit'* 


Britain 
says 



becomes a socialist state: 

socialist order in Great Britain 




impossible of achievement without the Hquiua-.'j 

tion of colonization The 

position of these two statements show ' 
Britain’s colonies and dependencies caniu|li^ 
become ** free nations ” unless Britain beoom^ffi^ 
a socialist state, and Britain cannot become 
socialist state unless her colonics and dependtto^ 
cies cease to be such. That is somewhat 
vicious circle. But the two processes-—^ “ 
Britain socializing ” herself, and of her colonii 
and dependencies freeing themselvea— can go 
simultaneously. 

It may be noted in this connection that iw (w 
French Republic had recently had a sooiablib^; 
government at least once; but that goyerzinicii^^j 
did nothing for “ the liquidation of colonisatiott’^^; ; 
in the FreniA Republic’s empire abroad* Ind^iws^j 
subjects of Britain may also renund themflsW’^' 
that the Labour government of Britain, urn 
its opponents called a socialist goveiiJTrjttaV - 
nothing to make India a ftce natiw- * & ifc : 
not improbable that a socialist Briftjw m 
to continue to hold India in Bub]e#to 
the meantime we assert our will to be free 
an effective manner and thus inoonveil^nce 
imperialistic socialists of Britain 

FtsimiNo tavi Mosubm 

Describing Great Bri^ 
and problems caused by h 
of divide and rule, Mr, Bose __ « . 

please the Moslem or the Hindu in Inwf-r„ 
she favour the Arab or the Jew ip 
Arab or the Kurd in Iraq?” etc. ; But Ro ft 
India is concerned, Britain seenis .to haY( 
problem^ At least thllM^rieicadee ag^ lhe ' 
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to pleaee '^.- 
in all posrio|i|^‘ 
The 

decided fo; 
not in 
It 


ad hs 
ever since. 

^National Congret#;-.^ 
em at aUi 





MlKOBlTISS 

In dealing with the problem of minorities 
, Mr, Bose has quoted in full “ the latest authori- 
tative pronouncement made by the All-India 
Congress Committee at its meeting in (Calcutta 
in October, 1937.” The Congress, so lar as 
are aware, has never explained what kinds of 
^,minoritics it will recognise as minorities, though 
’ in practice it recognises only religious minorities 
And, like the British (h)verninent, it tries to 
please mainly the Mussalmuns The Congres> 

■ lays the greatest stress on “ our common 
interests, economic and political,” but in practice 
it has not recognised economic or occupational 
minorities. 

Then again, like the (TOvcTiimeni , the 
Congress appears to recognise' only All-India 
minorities, juk provincial minorities L(‘t us 
take an exaiiijile. The Mussalmans arc an All- 
India minority and the Hindus an All-India 
majority. But in Bengal the Hindus are a 
minority and the Mussalmans the majority. If 
protection is to he given to minorities, Bengal 
Hindu<? ouglit to have protection. But here 
Hindus, far from getting political protection, 
do not get even cultural protection at the hands 
of either th(* Government or the Congress 
Bengal Mussalmans have got all sorts of protec- 
tion, So the phenomenon of majority protection, 
unimagined by the League of Nations, has 
manifested itself in India. ^ 

Tub Communal Decision 

In the All-Tndia Congress C ommitte’?. 
authoritative jironoun cement quoted by Mr 
Bose, it is said ; 

“TliP position of thr Conpn-s*? in regard to the 
Communal /leciwon ha*? born lepeatedly made clear in 
Congress resolution^ and finallv in the Eleetion Manifesto 
is'iiied last year. The Congress i* opposed lo this 
decision as it anU-natinnal. anti-demoer.'itic and is 

■ a barrier to Indian freedom and the development of 
Indian unity. Neverihelcss the Congress has declared 
that a change in oi supersession of the Communal 
Decision simuld only be brought about bv the mutual 
wreement of the parties coneerned. The Congress has 

^afvrays ivclcomed and is prepared to lake advaniige of 
any opportunity to bring about such a change by mutual 
• agmment. 

“In all matters affecting the minorities in India, 
tha Congress wishes to proceed by their co-operation 
and through their goodwill in a common undertaking 
end for the realization of a common aim, which is the 
freedom and betterment of all the people of India.** 

t ' It has been pointed out again and again, 
naweantf that the Congress opposition to the 
,''0^munftl Decision “ as it is anti-national, 
imti^fteinocraiic and is & barrier to Indian 
Iraeic^ and the develcu^At of Indian Unity/’ 


is practically of no value. For the Congress 
has declared that a change in or supersession of 
the Communal Decision should only be brought 
about by the mutual agreement of the parties 
concerned. In this declaration the Congress has 
only said ditto to the British authors of 
the decision. The decision is apparently a 
temporary arrangement but practically a perma- 
nent one. For the party which has been a 
gainer by it shows no inclination to give up any 
of its advantages, but, on the contrary, wants 
more advantages. And that is only natural^ 

As for bringing about a change by the, 
mutual agreement of the parties concerned, 
Mr. Jinnah, a leader of one of the parties, has 
Imm'ii api>roaclied by tlu* Congress, but no Con- 
gress leader has even suggested that, any Himlu 
leader should Ixi e.onsulted 

'Mr. Bi)a(‘ says * “ We are eager to do our 

very best to arrive at an agreed solution, 
confiLstml with the fundamental principles of 
nationalism/' As the Congress has declared 
that the C'oiniiiunal Decision is “ anii-national,” 
iio agreerl solution wliicli does not scrap it can 
be (‘onsistent with the {imdamental principles of 
nationalism. 

t 

i ‘1 Iavbs ’ AND ' Have-nots ’ 

Mr Hose sitys lhat when national reopu- 
struetion takes ]ilacc, it is the “ liave-nots ” who 
will l)eiiefit at tlie expense of the “ haves ” The 
“ liaves ” — ^the land-lords, the capitalists, &c.-\ 
are tlie eronoraic or occupational nunorily* 
There is to b(‘ no attenipl at any ap:vcd solution 
with this minunt}'. For the socialists among 
(,'ongressnien appear to believe that human 
nature in India is different from that in the 
West and therefore no war between fascism and 
socialism need be apprehended in India. Or 
perhaps Indian socialists anticipate such a war. 
Some among them may even be eager for the 
fray and may be willing to precipitate such a , 
class-war. But what then would be the .place 
of non-violence in the sclieme of “ national re- 
construction ” “ on socialistic lines ’’ “ after the 
capture of political power ” by the Congress? 
Those whose homage to non-violence is not Up- 
homage should be able to answer. ^ > 

Lingua Feanca of India ' 

Like all or most other Congressman 
Mr. Bose takes it for granted that Hindi-Urdu 
is or is to be the lingua franca of India. But 
perhaps it would be wise to take note of the 
opposition to such an assumption in some pro- 
vinces, both in the north and in the south, of 
which Hindi-Urdu is not the mo^er-tong^e. 


NOTES 
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There are in India already so many bitter con- 
troversi/. \liai we do not wish to add to their 
number. , >fcvertheless we think the Congress 
would not lose by not ignoring the ojiiiosition 
to Ilmdi-Urdu as the proposed lingua franca. 
Even in an indepimdcnt A^iiitie. country like 
Japan students in middle schools have* to learn 
English, French or Gctiiuiii So our children 
also require to learn a European language (pre- 
. ferably English) for facilitating world contact, 
if for no other reason#' Congn^ss advocates of 
/'llindi-lirdii no doubt say tliat they will not 
prevent hoys and girls from learning English 
Assuming then that they are to learn English 
also, boys and girls in n(ni-TIindn«thani-speak- 
ing areas will liavr to learn their niotli(*r-tongiio. 
Hindiisthani, English, and Sanskrit or sonuj other 
classical language, in addition to the other 
siil)j(‘Cfca in tlie scliool curriculum. It is also to 
be noted that boys and girls in ITindiisthani- 
- speaking areas will have to learn oni' language 
loss, and will thus be able to devote more time 
lo the learning of other subjects 

A Common SrmrT fob Tndtv 

As for the adoption of a common script for 
the. whole of India, Mr. Bose thinks the choice 
slipuld be made in a thoroughly scientific and 
impartial spirit. The problem, lie says, should 
he considered from the scientific and historical 
point of vi('w^ In his opinion there is nothing 
sacrosanct in a script He has eeaseef to fool 
that it would be anti-national to adopt a foreign 
script. Tie has realized that the adoption of the 
Roman script would give us the “ great advan- 
tage " of having “ Ihe same script a^ the rest of 
the world.” Now in Asia, even if we ignore 
India, Burma, Ceylon, Siam, etc., China, Japan, 
Tibet, Mongolia and the Moslem countries have 
scripts different from the Roman. Some North 
African regions use the Arabic script. Palestine 
Jews have the Hebrew scri]it In Europe the 
biggest region, vh., Soviet Russia, has a script 
different from the Roman. CSreece also has a 
different script. CJmnanv has not ye.l wholly 
adopted the Roman script. Therefore, it is not 
correct to say that liy adojiling th(‘ Roman 
script, we shall have the advantage of having 
the same script a.s “tin* rest of the world.” 
Mr. Bose thinks that the Roman script will faci- 
litate the learning of a European language. But 
if India adopts the Roman script, the vowels 
and some of the consonants will have different 
sounds from those which they have in some of 
the European languages. Mr. Bose has used the 
word scientific ” more than once in this con- 
nection. We do not know in what sense or senses 
he has used it. But the Roman alphabet and 


script is certainly loss scientific than Sanskritio 
ones. We d(» not ^ay all this to oppose the 
adoption of Roman — we have a somewhat open 
mind on the sulijt'ct What we want is that all 
arguments should be couched in precise and exact 
language. 

Adoption of FtuaoKiN Soript and 
Foreign Language 

There is a great (liffi*renci^ between the 
adoption of a foreign script ami th(' adoption 
of a foreign language as our lingua franca. But 
if Congressmen do not pt)f*h-pi)oh the idea of 
adopting a foreign script, they may tolerate the 
discussion of the proposal made by some per- 
sons in South India that English should be 
India's lingua franca. 

Restricting Growth of Population 

The question of restricting the growth of 
population cannot be discussed within the limits 
of this note. We wish only to suggest that 
migration to sparsely inhabited re^gions in and 
close to India should nlso be tried. Perhaps 
it ouglit lo be tried before artificial means are 
thought of for preventing tlie growth of 
population. 

Defects of (lOvi^uNMEN'r Federm. Scheme 

Pointing out in detail tlie defects of the 
Government federal M*licme, Mr. Bose observes ; 

The total popiilatmn (»f the Tnclian Slaten is roufDh^ 
24 per cent oi that of the whole of India. Neverthijm, 
the ruler^i of the States, not their subjects, have been 
f>iveii 33 per cent of the seats in the Lower House and 
'to pel cent in the I ppci House «f*lhe Fcth^l Lsj^lature. 
In these circ uni stances, thexe is no p gjjfc BHy, in my 
opinion, of the Conjire.ss alieiing its uttil^lp. towards m 
federal scheme nt any time. 

But, though Mr Bose's exposure of the 
flehM’ts of tho federal '*rhemc is vc'ry elaborate, 
lie does not mention the fact tluit, thoiigli the 
Hindus are more than 70 per cent, of the popu- 
lation^of British India, they have been given 
only 42 per ctmt of the seats in the British India 
part of the FedtTal .Xs.^cnibly. Tliis is reduc- 
ing a majority to a minority with a vengeance. 
But Mr. Bose does not say thtit tliis is one of- 
th(' reasons why “ then* is no possibility, in 
opinion, of the Gongrcs.s altering its atti- 
tude towards tlie federal schc^me at any time.*’* 
Taking a narrow view of the matter, one would 
call it a Hindu .grievance. Even as such .H* 
should be noted and strenuous attempts ought 
to be made to remedy it. But in reality it is 
not a mere Hiiidu griwance. The reduction of 
th% Hindu majority to the positipn of a 
in the Federal Assembly is one of the 
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means adopted to make* nationalisih powerless 
in that body. For it is the Hindus who have 
hitherto been and who continue to be Nation- 
alists par excellence. When Moslems also be- 
come such, we will be among the first to pro- 
claim the advent of tliat glorious day from the 
housetops. 

Apkiliation of Workkus’ \ni) Pkasamts' 
Organ izAnoNR 

Mr. Bose has dealt with tlie ipiotion of 
the collective affiliation of workers* and peasanls^ 
organizations. We (-(uild wish he had dealt 
with students' orgaiuzaiinu^. also ^Ir C. 
Rajagopalachariar lia.- ivcenily expn'ssed the 
opinion, it is reported, tliat shulents should in»1 
take active part in politics — ^^h^^tev(‘r that may 
mean. Whal. uoos Mr Bo^e think? Should 
students have thur own sejiarate political 
organizations? Mr Bosi‘*s answer to these 
questions would have been useful. 

InTFRNATION \L (h^LTORE C''ONTA(n'S 

Mr. Bose's observation-> on international 
cultural contacts liy means of holding art 
exhilwtionb m fondgu countries, exhibiting 
Indian films in loreign countriov-, attending 
iniernational congresses aiul conferences, and 
friinilar other ways, shou Ins breadth of outlook 
There are som<' sueh conferonees with which the 
British GoviTnment has something to do. There 
are others with which it has nothing to do. For 
example, the mternationnl P, K, N. ("ongressrs, 
some world educational confenni '‘S, etc 
Shrimati Hophia Wadia, Miss Kapila Khandwala, 
Dr. Kalidas Nag anti a few othca* persons hav<‘ 
attended one or more of thi'in j 

New Features in Mr, Bose\s Presidential 
Address 

In the di'-us-’ion of bo m.'iny ^ojucs of the 
day, one cannot liel]) repi'ating oneself or 
reiterating what others liav(‘ said. Hut what i^ 
repeated does not therciiy lose any value And 
Mr. Bose has a w'ay of his owm in repeating ol<l 
things We do not mean to sa^'’ that he has not 
said iiiucli that is new' or anything that i« new 
So far as W'c are aware no previous «p(‘aker has 
outlined the policy or policies to be adopted afU r 
tile severance of the British connection, con- 
siflered wdio will rule after freedom has been 
won, sketched out a plan of socialistic 
setMuist ruction, describe<l the function of the 
AV(»rking Committee as the shadow cabinet of 
independent India, stressed the great importance 
of educating and training a Volunteer Corps, 
and emphasised the urgeiicy of <ievck«ping inter- 


national cultural and commercial contacts. 
While sojourning abroad, he pointed out that 
India ought to have bilateral trade agreements 
w'ith foreign countries. 

Marks of Foreign Experience in %> 
Presidential Address 

His address bears marks of the experience 
he lias acquired abroad. 

ITi.s visit in Turkey has made him realise 
that tlie adoption of a foreign script is not 
necessarily anli-national. 

In the course of the discussion of* the 
question who wdll rule after freedom has been 
won, he states ; 

Looking at post-war Em ope we find that only in 
tliosf c oiintrjes has there been orderly and eonUniious 
progress where the party which seized power undertook 
the work of refonstriiclion. 1 know that it will be argued 
that the continuance of a party in such cireumblances, 
standing behind the State, will convert that Stale into a 
tutalitanan one; but 1 cannot admit the charge. The 
State will poRsih1> become a totalitarian one. if there be 
only one ]iarly as in countries like Russia, (vermany and 
Italy. But theie is no reason ^hy other parties should 
he banned M«»reovcr, the party itself will have a demo- 
eralic basis, unlike, for instance, the Nazi Party which is 
based on tlie “ Leader principle.” The existence of more 
than one parly and the democratic basis of the Congress 
Party will jirevenl the future Indian Slate heromiiiii' a 
rotalitaiiaii one. Further, the democratic lm•^ls of the 
pciit> will ensnip that leaders are not thrust upon 
the people from above, hut are elected from below. 

Discussing India's policy aft(*r sovoraiiot* of 
llie British connection, ho expresses the opinion : 

When that severance takes pi are and then is no 
iiaie left of British doniinalion, we shall he in a 
positiim h» determine our future relationh Vrilh Great 
BiJtain !hie» igh a treaty of alliance voluntarily entered 
into h\ both parlies. What our future lelalions with 
(heal Biitain will or should he, it is loo early to say. 
Thai \mI 1 depend to a large extent on tlie attitude of 
the Biilinh people ihemselves. On this point 1 have been 
i:reallv impressed by the attitude of President De Valera. 
Like the Prehideiil of Eire, I should also say that we 
liavft iu» enmity towards the British people. We are 
righting Great Britain and we want the fullest liberty 
•o deltTmine our future relations with her. But once 
we have real self-iletermination, there is no reason why 
we should not enter into the most cordial relations with 
the British people. 

To show how the Working Committee may 
function as the shadow cabinet of independent 
Tndi«a, Mr. Bose draws attention to recent Irish 
and Egyptian history. 

This i"- what President De Valera’s Republican 
Government did when it was fighting the British 
Covemmcni and was on the run. And this is what the 
executive of the Wafd Party in Egypt did before it got 
into office. The members of the Working Committee 
while carrying on their day-to-day work should 
accordingly study the problems ih^^ will have to tackle 
in the event of their capturing political power. ^ 
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, ^xplaiiang the diflSculties and the partial 
^cjiectivcness of the Congresjs ministries 
President Bose writes : J 

In every rouniis th 


the steel frame of 
that ib not alterci 
Governmental Part 
ineffective in putii 
is whul happeiie< 
Party in post-war 



Genu 


Ministers ojinie anti po, but 
;mdncnt sei vices remains. If 
losilion and character, the 
^ahinrt aie likel> to prove 
nciples into practice. This 
; of the Social Dt^mocralic 
my and peiliaps, m the case of 


- — ^ — r — ; jjciiiaps, jn inc case oi 

the Labour Party in Great Britain in 1924 and J9*>9 
' It is the permanent services who leally rule in every 
-country. In India they have been created by the British 
and in the higher ranks tlie> aie largely British lu coiii- 
porflion. Their outlook and mentality i& m most cases 
neflier Indian noi national. A national policy cannot 
bcfexecuted until the permanent services become national 
in outlook and mentality. 

Hcgiirding India’s iiidiifcasihlc right to end 
.Jiritish exploitation and check British com- 

‘^►’petiiiion, it is stated in tlic presidential iiddrt'ss * 

^tic^ right of iht fiitiiie Indian Parliament to 

djffcfientjate or disi luninate lielween nationals and iion- 
• nationals whenever Indian imcre6t*i require n, should 
remain inlaet and ihi« riglit we cuniioi sacrihcc on any 
** account. I w'ould like, in this connection, to cite the Irish 
paiallel. The Irish Nationality and Citizenship Act oI 
19.15 pro>]dcs for a distinct Irish citizenship m fonnec- 
lioii with the eleitorul .s}<jtein. eniiy into public lile, 
j^.Tchant shipping law, aiierafl, as also in conneetiun 

^.ilh special privileges which it is thought piopcr to 
nationals such as those eonfeircil 

through f measures for assisting Irish industry. Irish 
eitiwiisip, in other word*;, is distinct from British, whicli 
<;annot claim equal right in the Slate of Eire (or Ireland) 
on llii basis of Briti^ih citizenship, which is not recogniseil 
llieL*. I feel that India must similarly ^pek to develop 
her own distinct Ilatiorlallt^ and establish a citizenship 
ofliftr own. 

lH As regards llie training of u volunteer corps, 
Jrlr. Bose think-*; 

A disciplined volmileei eoips manned by liaineJ 
cers is excaediiiglv iieiessjry. jMoreo\er, education and 
'gining, should )>e provided for our political workersi'^ho 
^tbal wc inav jiroduce a better type of leaders in future 
-This fort of tiaitiing is provided hy political parties in 
Britain through summer schools and other instil iitioii** — 
and IS a speciality in foialilarian .slaJes. With all lespeel 
^10 our workers who liave played a jdorious pait in our 

^ Struggle, I mnsl confess that there is room foi nioie 

talent in our paity. 'Hi is defect can he made up jf'arily 

by recmiting promising >oiing men for the (^mgies'» and 
partly by providing education and liaining foi those wluun 
we already have. Everybody must have observe;! how 
some European countries liave been dealing wiili ihis 

jirohlem. Though our ideals and methods of tiaiiiing aie 
quite different from theirs, it will be admitted on all 
hands that a thorough, scientihc tiaining is a icqui'^ile 
tor our workers. Furthex an institution like the Labour 
^ Service Corps of the Nazis deserves careful s^udy and. 
with suitable modification, may prove beneficial to Iniha. 

In the matter of our foreign policy also, wc 
should learn from other countries. 


I believe that in the years to come, , international 
developments will favour our struggle in India. But we 
imust have a correct appreciation of ^ world situation 
at every stage and should know how' to take advantage 


of it. The^ lesson of Egypt stands before us as an 
example. Egypt/ won hei ireaiy of alliance with Great 
Britain without firing a shot, simply because slie knew 
iiov to take advantage of I he Anglo-Italian tension in 
the Mediterranean. VI' e should not be influenced 

by the inlernal politics ol aiiv c'oiinlry or the foim of 
its stale. Wc shall find in every countiy, men and women 
who will sympaihi'^e wiili liuiinn Irecdorn, no mattci what 
their own political views iiia> lu‘ In this mailer we 
should take a leaf out of Soviet diplomacy. Though 
Soviet Russia i*; a Goinmuiu';! Stale, hfjr diplomats have 
not hesitated to make alliance*- wiih non-Socialist States 
and have not declined svmpathx or suppoit coming from 
any quartei. We should, tlicK-loie, aim al developing a 
noeleiis of men and women iii eveiv country wln> would 
feci sympathetic towards Imlia. 7‘o neuie and develop 
'^ueli a nucleus, projiagumla tbroiigli tlie foreign jiress, 
through Indian-made films and thioiigli ait exhiliitioDb 
would i)e hclpliil. The Chinese, foi example, have made 
iheiiiselves cxceediiiglv popular in Europe ihrnugb their 
ml cxhihitions Above all. pcisonal eontucl*« are 
lu c e‘-sai \ . 


Extnnporc Addition to Presidential 
Addt css 

Suhhiis Chandra Bose’s address 
was prt'iiarod and prinii'd before the ministerial 
crisis in Bihar and llio rmted Provinces. Hence 
he luul to siipplenieiit tlu' jiassages in the printed 
afldies^. on detiMius and poliiieal prisoners by 
e\1(in])ore remarks, in the course of which he 
referred to the ministerial crisis and the 
Working, CommitteeV resolution on it. He 
said : ^ 

Cungres!- i-^ eiitiieh in the iigiit and die Governors 
and the Govoiiioi -General aie cniiielv m the wrong. 
You will icmcnihei that Ijcfoie' tin* Gongrrs*; Ministries 
took offitc iJiev wcie given the ddmile assurance that 
there would In* no inleilen nee in the da}-lo-day adminis- 
nation 'J’lie icm*iii aeinms of the Governors of the L. P. 
and Bihar Km-'iiiiiied a vudation oi this promise. The 
inierpieiai.on of sccinm ]2f)i.5l given liy the Governor- 
Geiieidl. in mv ojiinion, is based on a misconception of 
the Govcininenl of India Ael. U is foi ihe Ministers 
alone to assume the fnll«*s| lesponsibility for ^the adrninis- 
Iratum of ‘law and oidei.’ 'fhe Working Committee had 
adopted a correct attitude W'hi(h, he had no doubl, would 
be suppoited b> the A.-l C. C. and the open sesuon.'* 

Haripura Congress Session Resolutions 

The impnrlant resolutions which the Indian 
National ('^■onpr.^s iiassod at. its three days’ 
session at Ilariiiura numhcTcd seventeen. They 
wore on th? followiiip; -ubjeets : 

(1) The ministerial crisis in the United 
Provinces and Bihar; (2) Oov(‘rnmcnt scheme 
of federation; (3) The Indian States; 
(4) Kishans; (5) Rights of Minorities; 
(6) National rihication; ( 7 ) Foreign Policy and 
(he danger of war; (8) Indians overseas; (9) The 
Zanzibar situation; flO) Clni. . , (11) Palestine; 
(12) Excludt'd areas; (13) Retrocession of 
villages in Ajmer-Merwa-ra; (14) Condolence 
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resolution; (15) Release of Rani Guidallo of the 
Nagas in Assam; (16) Kenya; (17) Midnapon* 
Congress organisations.^ 

Pandit JawaJiarlal Nehru on Scats in 
Legislatures 

hi the course of one of las six'cches at 
llaripura Tandit Jawaharlai Nclini is reported 
to have made a remark to tin* elU'ct iliat the 
number of seats oceuj)i(*d in tlic legislatures of 
India by memb(Ts of liic difl’erent religious 
communities or sections of the fieople. was a 
trivial luattcT. ll the franchise enjoycfl by the 
peoiile were on a demociaiic and nationalistic 
basis, if tlie constituencies had been formed on 
democrtic i;ijnciples, and if every voter in a 
constituency had the right to vote for any 
candidate in his constituency he liked, 
irrespective of tlie religious community or section 
of the ])eople to whicli the candidate belonged, 
then it would not have mattered much how 
many members of particular communities or 
sections of the people chanced to capture how 
many seats on tlie n^sult of a particular general 
election. For, if the result of a particular 
general election proved detrimental to the cause 
of democracy or of nationalism, the next general 
election or some future general election might be 
exficcted to set matters right. But, if by la’v 
seats are given to dilTercmt communilies, classes 
or sections with 1hc fraiispurcnt ai’d (Icliberat. 
object of neutralizing the forces ot democracy 
or of nationalism, surely the dispro])ortionately 
large number of scats given to some cenumunities, 
etc., in ord(M' that they may art as allies of an 
alien autocracy, is not. a trivial matter. 

In his prcsidiTitial ad'in^ss ;Mi Pubhas 
Chandra Bose bar ob>erved tlud one reason why 
the Congn‘'^ cnimot possibly alter its attitude 
towards the* Bnn'^li fediTai scheme at any time 
is that the of the Ptate>, m»l tln-ir sulijects, 

had !»'‘en given a rlispr(»portiona1(‘!v laige 
number of seat.s in the h'deral h*gj^latm’e ITist 
oI)i*'Ction is twofold : Considering the p<ij)nla- 
tioii of the States, so many seats ought not to 
have been given to thorn; and. considering that 
tlic rulers are autocrats ami would su])port the 
British alien autocracy, the seals assigned to 
the States should not be filled bv nominee*- of 
the rulers. Now, it is a fact that in the Brifish- 
ruled provinces of India ?(*ais have been given 
to minorities like the Moslems, ^he Europeans, 
etc , in excess of whpt. they could have captured 
bv virtue of thfur numbers and ability in open 
competition wi^h other comniunitici*; and it is 
fd,-*o n fact that this has been done because the 
members belonging to the Moslem, European 


and other favoured communities are expected 
to side with the British alien autocracy. 

Therefore the assignment of seats to the 
favoured communities India is open 

to the same objection u#wtoj|llDcation of scats 
to the States. If, su ^he States arc 

concerned, the number of ifcats given to their 
rulers had been a trivial matter, Mr. Bose would 
not have mentioned it as one of the reasons 
for the Congress ofiposition to the federal 
scheme. 

Is the distribution of seats among 
comimmities in the legislatures of the Britisji- 
ruled provinces and in the federal legislature a 
trivial inLitter because it is the Hindus who 
have boon wronged by it? 

We w'ould ask Pandit Jawaharlai Nehru and 
other Congress leaders to forget for a moment 
that it is the Hindus who have suffered and 
to consider that the distribution of seats has 
been a blow to Indian naiiona-lism. For 
among Indian nationalists, the Hindu element 
naturally predominat.es in number and quality. 
Thai may be an unpleasant fact to some 
classes and persons Bui it is a fact. So thc' 
more the Hindus are prevented from entering' 
the legislatures by artificial means, the more 
must the cause of democracy and nationalism 
suffer and be weakened. 

So the distribution of seats is not a trivial 
matter 

It 18 because in six provinces tlie Hindus 
could not be reduced to a minority in spite of 
weight age being given to the Moslems, tliat the 
Congress has been able to become the strongest 
party m the l(*gislatures then*, and has availed 
itself of the opportunity to strengthen and 
consolidate its position. It is because the , 
Hindus have been reduced to a minority in the 
Federal Legislature by artificial means, that 
the (''ongress is not expected to be the strongest 0 
party in it and may not be aide to do any > 
national reconstruction work through it. 

It is because of the rfistribution of 
seats for bolstering up imperialism that 
the Congress is not the strongest party itt . 
the Bengal legislature. Those who live under 
communal raj in Bengal know that seats in the 
legislatur*' are not negligible things. Every 
branch of the public service and all aspects of , 
the life of the people in Bengal are being; 
affected for the wwsc by tlie communal decision. ^ 

The non-Congress ministries and governors 
of Bf^ngal^ and the Pan jab are unwilling to 
release their political prisoners before the expiry 
of their terms of imprisonment. It is to save 
these ministries and governors from pressure 
that Lord Linlithgow has prevented the release 
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of political prisoners in U. P. and Bihar and 
tlius brought aliout a crisis. The ministries in 
Bengal and tlic Ptinjab would have been 
Congress ministries and there would not have 
been ministerial crises in U. P. and Biliar of 
the present kind, li there had not been a 
biassed distribution <d‘ M‘;ds owing to the 
communal decision. 

Hence, the distribution of scats is not a 
"Jlirl matter. 



'u-Moslem Unity 

.^^<)ngres'vjf^ders apjiear to tliink that 
fr* unity can b(' aeliievt'd b 
jMlly| jng tlie Communal 13ccision 
h\i^ vfr * 'H agreeing to any further 
' mmunal/ . /lands mad(' by coiniiiunally- 
' inded IVf alinaiis That w'oiild certainly 
onng abouf a kind of f 'n^jf/rm-Rlosh'm unity 
But it wdll not be ///?7r/?/-i\los|eni lunly. For 
isr* Jlurdu Congr(‘s-^ni(‘ii are nc»t tlie whole of 
HiniMdoni, and non-CoiigivsMle Hindus still 
/■*enunT and will eontimuj to count, until Congress 
bemiiuis hToad-ba«i*d on tlie entire Indian 
^leopleV* wdll by really iiationaliMng and 

^ democratising it<i‘lf 

. Thougli out'^idc' the Congress, wt believe* 
in the Congress ]H)litical goal and also believe 
til at India o.ualit to reaeb that goal by 
continuing to adojit non-viedent methods 

AVe have not made jmv sacrifiees fur 
adv'Mieing the cause' of Indian frc’edom, nor 
have we suffered /afAZ-eharges and imprison- 
; nV'iii Neverllndes^ wt may he permitted to 
PI. qbserve that the initial nii'-^lake made by 
the Congress w'as to deelare tliat it neither 
accepted nor rejected tlie Communal Decision. 
,, It ought to liave rejected it outright and stood 
frankly and bnldlv for demneralie and natinii- 
alistie principles. Had it don<* so, wi' are sure 
^5t could have retained or enlisted wsonie nation- 
^ alist Mussalmans in its rolls That number, of 
really nationalist Mu.ssalniaii?, w^oiild have 
gradually increased. 

It has been reported tliat the mimher oi 
< Moslem nationalist‘s is one lakh Ilow' many 
of them hav(* joined tlie ('ongress m the ('xpecta- 
tion that it would continue to practically 
sujiport the communal decision and in addition 
• con'-ede furtlier Moslem communal dt'mands, is 
not known. Nor is it knowm how many have 
' ■** accepted the Congress creed unconditionally 
and without any mental reservation. 

We are not only for Hindu-Moslem unity 
but also for the unity of all communities, 
classes, castes and sections of the Indian people. 


An “ iJn-hearable Song? 

It was a good .suggest i<»n, })e^lulp^ made first 
by Rlr. Sublias Chandra Bosf*, that souk* trained 
singers from Bengal should go to Harijnira to 
sing “ Bande JVIatarain Iheve. Tiiey w'tmt 
there and their music wa*^ Inghh apprecinte^h 
Tliougli none of the rejKU't'. in the. papers wdiich 
w’o have seen states that only llu* first fc'w*^ 
lines ajiproved by tlic (‘oiigres^ w'itc sung at 
Hariinira, we may take il that it w^as so. But 
W'o are curious to know whether at any gather- 
ing wdiieh was not a meeting of the* Congn'ss 
or of any ('ongress Comnnltee, the wdiole song 
W'as .^ung. Wo should he sorry to think that 
tlie singers w(‘re taken at so iniieli expense to 
Hich a distant place to sing only the less 
important iiart of the song. AVc are not. for any 
Congress body disobeying the Congress Bui 
surely there would be no harm m gatherings 
other tlian formal rongre>s gatherings listening 
to the wdiole .song. 

Hut om* eannot ho ‘-un*. 

In India there are men who are 
“ untouchabh' ” Then* are others whom 
many vi‘ry .<enMtive jK'ixm'-i at tla'ir meals 
must not s(*e Thi*v an* “ iin-sec'able.” There 
are olhers again, who inu^t not come nearer 
the .'-aiiK* sensitive men Ihaii, Miy, 100 or 
50 yards. We are unahl(* to coin an -ejuthet 
wdiich wall rh'scrila* them axaelly — “ un- 
a|ij)roachal)le ” will not do. And the.Te are also 
those wdi(»se shadows inusl nni tall on these 
men of (ragili* pnrdv Yon eaidt call them 
“ iin-sliadowahle ” Then* aie liannless lunatics 
in tins w'orld. But, these lu'redilary lunatics of 
India cannot he eallerl liannless. 

But w’l* ar(’ digressing 

AVhat w'c w'ant lo say is tliat, seeing that 
in India there are men wdio are “ untouchable,’^ 
uii-seeahle,” “ un-approaehablc ” f ?) and “ un- 
shiuknvahle ” (?), it w’ould not he surprising 
if a song were considered “ un-hearahle ” in 
great part 

Gogonendra Nath Tagore 

In Cogonenflra Nath Tagovi*, wdio died last 
month at the age of 71, India has lost a 
prominent artist He w^as the eldest brother of 
Dr Alianinclra Nath Tagore, founder of the 
Beie'?al school of painting. G.'igonendra Nath 
did not exactly belong to the* school founded 
by his youngest brother. He had a style of his 
own, or ratlicr different st’^dcs for different 
kinds or classes of pictures His Himalayan 
series, his landscapes, his illustrations of 
Rabindranath Tagore’s “ Reminiscences ” and 
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“ Gitanjali,” his life-story of the Vaihhnava 
prophet Sri Chaitanya, his Bengal village scenes, 
and lli^ cartoons were masterpieces. Many 
of tli(‘.se api)eared in the Bengali magazine 
“ Pral)asi His cubist pictures were not (execut- 
ed in any style coi)icd from Wi^stern cubists. 
Ills eubism was original and w^as his own. 

Morci aliout his achi(‘V(3ment. and genius 
as a painter will bo found in tlie two articles 
on him which apiiear elsewht're in this issue 
He was the founder of the Indian Society of 
C)riental Art and was prominently and closely 
connected with it for many y('ars. He was also 
a tounder ot ilie Bengal Moine Industries 
Association. The club, named “ Vichitra,” 
which loeated at Rabindranath Tagore’? 

Jorasanko “ parlour-liou&e,’’ and wliich had for 
its object, the cultivation of art and literature, 
w'as founded by Rabindranath Tagore and hi** 
two iK'phf'ws (logonendra Nath ancl Abanindra 
Nath 

Gogoiu'ndra Natli ^xcelhal also as an actor 
Those w’ho have seen him in Rabindranath'^ 

“ Phalgooni ” and Baikunther Khata ” will 
never toget his acting 

To many authors and artists he was a 
generous giver. A few of them had their puern 
houses built at his cost. How* he helped the 
national cause is known only to a few. 

The magnificent collection of Indian and 
other paintings and other works of art which 
the family residence of the broiht rs (iogoiiendr?i 
Nath, Saiiiarendra Nath and Abanindra Nath 
contains, is perhaps worth a few' lakhs. 

He was one of nature's gentlemen and the 
pink of courtesy. Even a half-hour passed in 
his company gave one an idea of the old-style 
cultured nobleman of Beiigai 


Sir Prabhashanhir Pattani 

Sir Prabhasfaankar Pattani, who died last 
month full of years and honour.s, was hi n 
sense the maker of modcTii Bliavuigaj. Ib* 
servc'd that State in variou«! capacities, mciudiiijj 
th«^ highest, and his services to it have done it 
lasting good. Among hidian statesmen in 
Indian States he was the first to introduce 
prohibition in a State, and thus set an example 
to other States and Briti.sh India During the 
last decade he had much to do with the Indian 
federation m(wemcnt. As o.^e who thoroughly 
understood the British Indian and the Indian 
States points of view in relation. to federation, 
he did his best to reconcile and bring the two 
closer together. 


“ Communal Poison Invades Britain ” 

The Indian Social Reformer writes under 
tlie caption printed above: 

You cannot touch pilrh without some of it adheiing, 
to your fingers. That Brili«^h methods of Indian 
tralion must eventually affect the methods of 
tioii in Britain itself, was long foreseen by “ ® 
hkc John Bright. The communal principle wh OT 
now ousted all othei principles— right and wio fal 4 
and unjust, true and faNf, — in important spL fy ^ 
Indian policy, is beginning to have its lepeicussi ^ 
Great Britain . . . Col. Wedgwood wanted to know^ 
riian> of His i\fajesty's ainhassailors and niinisiei ^ * 
foieign countries were Roman Catholics. Mr. Anti 
Eden refused to answei the qiir'<«tion. Members of » ^ 

diplomatic service,'" he said, aic not lequired at ^ j 
tune to state the chureh to which they belong. Any si / 
enqiiiiy would, in my view, imply a reversion to t ’ 
standpoint of leligious discrimination happily ahandonetl^ 
in this country' for over a liimdrcd years." He might 
have added, "‘‘and introduced in India Lhiil> years ago" 
Indian Ministers are constantly pestered with questions 
as to the numbet and names of prisons of different creeds 
and castes engaged in Government fobs ranging from 
judges to sweepeis. No Ministei dar«*s to reply as- 
Mr. Eden did that he woiihi on no account condescend 
to reply to such inqiiis^toiial interpellations. 

Why should provincial ministers or the 
mciiib(‘rs of iht* Governor-nencTal’? Ctmncil 
itIu«c to answer such (iuc>tions? As they carry 
out th(* policy of the Rriti li riovrrttmcnt, it 
fheir duty to answer them 

Britisli imperialists think that “ the stand- 
point of religious discrimination ” 1 - poiton for 
Britain but nectar for India. 


Burma Government's Courageous 
Statesmanship 

The Burma Government lias decided to 
release all political iinsoncrs and to lift the^ 
ban on books dealing with advanced political 
and et'onomic thought The political prisoners 
who arc to be rcleaseci in Burma include even 
those who were involved in tlie recent rebellion, 
and they were not non-violent rebels. This 
courageous and statesmanlike decision serves 
two purposes. It restores to useful citizenship 
mcrgetic men who would otherwise have rotten 
in jail for some time longer and thus increases 
the peaceful man-power of the country, and it 
makes th(‘ Government popular. The p^ison^rs^ 
are put on th(‘ir honour If they behave hon- 
ourably, which we hope they will, both they 
and the couni ry become gainers. If they do 
not, the Government which wtir powerful enough 
to imprison them can send them to iail 
again. 
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Mysore Too Releases Political Prisoners 

month the Mysore (xovernment, too, 
onlerod lli(‘ release of political prisoners ani 
the withdrawal of jiendiiig iiolilieal cases. 

Madras tiovernment Releases Scores of 
Prisoners 

* ,Vhen the controversy over the ministerial 
crisis raging, the Madras mini'^try was 

(juietly busy rel(*asiiig score's of jirisoners, and 
there were among tla'in m(‘Ti guilty of crimes of 
violence, too 

*• >^o (lu're is .soaze provimaal auttmomy so 
far at !('ast as tlu‘ relc'ase of jm^enuTs is con- 
cerni'd! Lord Linlilligow has allow(‘d tlu‘ Aladra 
^^h)Vf‘imiH‘iil to ])(‘ autonomoiH 

Crimi’s of ^iol(‘nee commit led })v non-pob- 
tieal prisoiK'is are not crimes of violcncel 

The ** Nagiir The Bust and The Will of 
VilfinUdmi Patel 

Tli(‘ peo])le of (hijarni, who held the most 
j^fa-etssful session of tiu' Congress at Ifaripiira, 
^ nave honoun'd tlieir great iiatnot, the late 
lh‘<‘snl(‘ni X'lthalbhai Patel, by naming the tem- 
porary ('ongu'ss town ' Vitiialnagar ’ and by 
])la(^ng a liiist of him llii'n* (d su])erhuman size 

l^Tit tliosi' wdio had and liave it in their 
pow'or to give effect to Ins will, hy which he 
(In eeted a lakh of rujiees li*fl liy liim to be used 
for foH'ign publicity purpose’s in tlic interest of 
Indi'., have dishonoured limi by acting contrary 
t.o liis intc’ntions. 

Mr. Subhas Cbandra Bosc must have un- 
veiled Ills laist witli mingled feelings 

Ministerial Crisis in U. P. and Bihar 

The Congr<‘ss ministrie'^ in TT. P and Bihar 
w’anted all tlu' ])o!itical prisoners still in prison 
th(‘re to be ri’lcased siinultaneously The gover- 
nors of llie two provinees, as advised or ordered 
by the Governor-Ciern'ral, stood in the way of 
sneli W’liolosale release So the ministries have 
resigned. 

On first thoiiglits, both the parties may 
appear to hav(' acted somewhat precipitately. 
F(»r, the release of political prisoners individually 
had been going on in these provinces and the 
ministries have boon pressing the goviTnors 
thereof to agree to wdiolesale release during the 
last six months. Seeing that the ministers had 
waited so long as six months, one might ask. 

why oould not they hold their souls in patience 
a little longer?’^ And, as regards the governors, 
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one might ask, “ as they had previously released 
some political prisoners individually and were 
prepared to consider the release of the remainder 
individually, surely they could have agreed to 
the release m one province of about a dozen 
and in anotluT ol less than throe dozen at 
once — that w’ould nut liave set all the rivers in 
the tv\^o provinces on fire.*’ 

The C’ongrc’ss niimst.rics in the two provinces 
had veiy good reasons for not waiting longer 
They had won the elections on their election 
mamlesto, m wliicli one ol the jn-oinises made 
was the release of political prisoners And they 
had accepted office in order to be able to fulfil 
the promises made in the manifesto. The 
scsMoii of tlie (’ongress was imminent. They 
knew and felt tliat they would be called upon 
then’ to tell ('\)ngressm(’n what they had done to 
red(‘em their ])i onuses It would not do to 
])lead that (he governors did not allow them to 
do w’hat tlK’v w’ant(‘(l to do. They w^ould be 
told that in that ease then* duty w’as to resign — 
they had already had ample time to release the 
]>oli1ieal jn'isoners. 

Tliat. th(’ U P. and Biliar ministries would 
have been called upon at Ilaripura to explain 
wdiy they had not earned out th(* promise to 
relejise political juisoners, if thc’y had not in the 
meantime resigned, a (juite ek’ar from the 
jiassage (levotc’d to the “ burning topic of the 
df»y/’ “ the n’lease of detenus and political 
j)nsoners,*’ in Mr Sulihas Chandra Bose’s 
jm'sidential addu’ss, which was wwitten before 
the ministerial crisis. Tlu’re Mr. Bose said : 

“ Tlw r«’r«‘n! liiiiipor-'-tnkrs have hroiipht this question 
to till' ioiefroni uiitl Imvr iociissed pubhc' attenlion on 
iL I hr^evc lliat 1 am voicing the feeling** of at least 
the lank aiul hie of iht' (^onpress when I say that every- 
tliinp huinanlv possible should be done to expi^dite 
release. So fai as the (lonpress Ministries are concerned, 
It woiihl be well to note ili.il the lecord of some of them 
has nol come up to public expectation. The sooner they 
satisfv ibc piiblu demand, the better il. will be for the 
(lonpie-^s and for the people who are siifferiiip in provinces 
luled 1»> non C’onpres*. Ministries, ll i*. not necessary 
for me to liboor ihis po.nl and 1 fer\entlv hope that in 
the immediate iiitiire, the publii will have nothing to 
complain yn far as the record of the f'ongress Ministries 
on this point is i on( erned.’* 

All tlieso considerations have led us to 
conclude that tlio U. J^. and Bihar ministers 
have not acted preciifitately. Their action has 
been (piite jiropc’r. According to the Govern- 
ment of India Act, they are in charge of law 
and order. Their ^ electors and the public at 
large hold them responsible for the maintenance 
of peace and tranquillity. they be not given 
effective powder to do what dicy want to, they 
should not be made responsible for what 
happens. 
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The Governor-General and the Governors 
of Bihar and U. P. have acted on the British 
jinperialist assumption that the British rulers of 
India are more interested in maintaining peace 
and tranquillity, are more anxious to preserve 
peace, and know better whnt makes for peace, 
than the chosen leaders of the peoi)le. If this 
assumption be correct, law and order ought not 
to have been pL'U'ed under th(‘ charge ol Indian 
ministers. If, as W(» believe, thi^ assumption 
is not correct, th(‘ ministers oiiglit lo have 
been made really responsible f(M* law and order 
and given pow cr unresei vedly corri^sponding 
to the responsibility A\’hai tlie ( lovermnent 
of India Act lias diJiu* is to make* tluaii respon- 
sible, bul at th(‘ same lime to keej) the final 
])Ower ill tiic hands of tlu* goveinors and the 
goveriior-geneial TJie translerence of powTr to 
Indian hands is a make-lielieve 

But even iind(‘r the Act as it is, the 
( hn einor-( Jeneral an<l tin* Governors need not 
liave aeted as they have done Tlu* V P and 
Bihar ministru's have imivt‘(l «‘learly ami 
(tfeetively that the\v are lioth willing and able 
to taekle violeneo on the jiart of rel(‘ased 
prisoners and others ll the poUtieal iirisoners 
whom they wanted to release* wito guilty of 
violence or incili'inent to violence after release, 
surely powerful jiolice d(‘i)artin(‘nts iu th*^* 
(wo provinces would be able to bring them 
to book Att<*r all th(\v were not evi‘n four 
dozen all told Moreover, tlie ministers con- 
eerned had interviewed the ]msoMers in jail 
in the presence of the jail siipeiintendents, 
and (’very one of tliein ha(l said that they had 
ceased to believe in methojls of violence Tliey 
knew tlu’v would be ])ut on tluMr honour and 
would l)c marked men TTnder the circum- 
stamrs, there was everv' liopc* of th(*ir becoming 
jieacefiil and useful citizens altei their r(*lc‘ase. 

Th(‘ fact should also be taken into consi- 
diTation that these interviews with tlie iirison- 
(‘I's individually satisfied to an important extent 
the eon Mtion of consideration of tlieir cast'-, in- 
tlividnally, insisted upon by tlie Governors. 

Tn our opinion tlie Governors ought, lo have 
givc'ii their adviee to the minisli'rs franklv and 
left them free to take it or reject it. Tf the 
release of the prisoners in question led to dis- 
tnrbanc(’» with whieli the ministrio'^ eoiihl nt>t 
cope — vro are sure such a thing would not have 
i ap'pened, then the Governors e.<mld havf* taken 
any steps the law^ empow'cred them to do. 

The British rulers of India ought to remom- 
1 that in the long decades l>cfore Indian min- 
's liad been ndniinally pJamI in charge of 
;ind order, when these ruler*? ^ere solely 
1 ' ally responsible for Indians internal calm. 


unrest, communal and other riots and other dis- 
turbances had been of frequent occurrence. 
That shows that they are neitlicr so wise nor 
so eflScicnt as regards the maintenance of internal 
peace and tranquillity as they consider them- 
selves to be. Why not then allow Indian 
ministers to have a fair try? 

Tliere ought to be a limit to overweening 
conceit even on the part of British imperialists. 

Not being constitutional lawyers, we do not 
wish to say whether the Governor-General w^as 
w'lthiu his legal right to intervene in accordance 
with sul)-scciion (5) of section 126 of the 
(JoviTiiinent of India Act.. Bul, this wt can say 
that lie lias not acted propiTly in interfering 
with the V P. and Bihar mmisln(‘s’ decision to 
reh'ase all j)olitical pnsoniTs It is ridiculous 
to think or to suggest that the peace and 
traiKpiillity oi these provinces- -not to speak ol 
those of India— w'ould have* been jeopardised by 
tli(’ release of a few political prisoners. Some of 
the political prisoners an* not the only prisoners 
guilty of crimes of violema*. Thi‘re are others 
more numerous guilty of *<nnilar offences. Every 
(lay, in all provifices, many of th(*m are released 
on the ex])uy of their terms of luiprisonmenl 
iri'fhout iluir word of honoicr biin^ (jiwn that 
they would ??? future it from from arts of 
violence If their r(*l(*ase, day after day 
throughout the year,— and there may be scores 
ol siieli rel(‘a.s(‘d on a singh* day in a province -- 
does not give rise* t(» a|)prchensi(>ns of disturb- 
anei* ol public peace in gui)eniatorial minds, 
we do not sec why the simultaneous release of a 
lesser number of jiolitieal jinsoners who had 
abj lin'd methods ot violence and given their 
waml of honour to refrain from violence should 
rouse such fear.«. P(Thaj>s lh(' gubernatorial 
mind really apprelKm(N' incTcasi'd non-violent 
political activity directed tiuvards the attain- 
ment of freedom, not r(‘erud('srenci* of vioUmce. 
It does not want anv sudden acf’cssion of new’ 
w’orkers in the ranks of (-ongressmen w’ho are 
non-violently active m the cause of Indian 
freedom. 

It may be that the CJovernor-General w^as 
more anxious for the indirect effect of the release 
of the IT. P. and Bihar political prisoni'rs on 
Bengal and tli(' Panjab than for the effect on 
the U. P and Bihar. What Ilis Excellency has 
himself w^ritten shows that he docs not want 
that the release of political prisoners in the. 
IT. P and Bihar should be used as a lever for 
the release of detenus and political prison- 
ers in Bengal and the Panjab. He has 
acted, at least partly, with the intention of 
saving the Bengal and Panjab ministries from 
pressure. Neither the ministries nor the gover- 
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nors of these two provinces may have appealed 
to liim lor protection He may not oven hav(* 
consulted them. He may have acted solely on 
his own initiative. But the intention is clear. 

The step taken by the CJovernor-Oeneral 
shows that the Central Cfovemment does not 
like that the Congress ministries should do what 
would inconvenience the non-Congress minis- 
tries, at least in this matter Tlie latter are 

proteges, the favourit(*s, of tin* Centivl 
Okivemmont. 

The Congress Resolution on the 
Ministerial Crisis 

As the Congress resolulion on tlie minis 
terial crisis, like some other resolutions, hjul to 
be exiilanalory and argumentative, it was very 
long, and cannot b(‘ (pioted here The Congress 
d»)e.s not desire to ])reeipitate a crisis by instruct- 
ing the Congress mimsfries in Ihe other 
provinces tf) s(‘nd in their rc'signations by way 
of ])rntest against the Oovernnr-flenerars action 
Tlie CVmgress resolution has left tlie way op(‘n 
for His Exeelleiiey to reconsider liis action 
But from his statement on the ministerial crisis 
published on the 23r(l February it does not 
appear that lie is inclined to do so. Oandhiji 
has issued a convincing statement in replv to 
that of Tjord Linlithgow, in which hr states how 
the impending rriris may be avoided or 
pnwentod. 

One thing in HN Exrelloncv'^ SNlalemeiit me 

hope that the impending rii«^is might he pievented. He 
has still left the door open for negotiations heti^eeii th«* 
Governors and Minisieis. T rerogni'^e that noiires ^^eie 
sudden, hecaiise in the nature of thing»i flu»v had lo he 
so. All parties have now hod ample lime for con^idci- 
ing the situation. 

In my opinion the rri.ns ran lie avoided, if the 
Governors are left free to give assurance that their 
examinaiinn of rases was not intended to be a ijsiirpjlion 
of powers of Ministers and that sjnre they hail armed 
themselves with assiiranrcs frem the prisoners, they were 
free to release them on their own responsibility and I 
hope that the Working Committee will leave the Ministers 
free, if they are summoned by the Governors, to fudge 
for themselves whether they are satisfied by the assur- 
ances they may receive- 

‘Further developments may lake place 
before the Congress Working Committee meets 
by the end of the first week of this month. 

Who WiU Help Bengal Political 
Prisoners? 

A large section of the public in Bengal — 
perhaps educationally the most advanced sec- 
tion — ^believe that for the good of the province 
its detenus and political prisoners should be 
released. Presssure would have been brought 


to bear upon the Bengal authoritit‘s to release 
them if the IT. P. and Bihar political iirisoners 
had been released. But the Covernor-Gencrpl 
has jn’evented tlieir release And the (^ingress 
ministries of the ])rovlnee^ other than tliose of 
Bihar and U P. and the Ctiugress itself are not 
in favour of making the release (ii ])olitieal 
pristmers an All-India ciiiestion They wtint in 
loeshse tlie crisis Tiierefore, the rcMgnation of 
all C'ongress ministries to bring ]»ressur(' to bear 
on the Central and provimaal government 
(ineluding that, of Bengal) for the release of 
political prisoners (including those in Bengal) 
IS out of the question 

Hence, the dettmus and political ytrisoiier'^ 
of Bengal ran expect relief only from Mahatma 
CFandhl^s intercession with Bengars Oovenmr 
and Ministers If that fails, Bc'ngal need not 
desjiair Heaven helps tliose who hel]> th(*in- 
solve«. 

We hav(‘ again and again drawn attention 
to tliat sentene(‘ m the .loinl Parliamentary 
Select Commit tee’s Report where the C^ominittee 
observed that th(*y were ‘ perhajis ’ dc'stroying 
Jndia^s unity to ]>romote yirovineial autonomy! 
Tluw wen' rigid 

Release of Detenus And Political Prisoners 
Not A Provincial But An AllAndia 
Question 

As the detenus were never hi ought to trial, 
(liey are innoeeiit in the (*ye of tli(' law^ They 
ineurn'd I lit' disjdeasure and suspicion of the 
( iovefiiiiient be^an•^* of their zeal or their acli- 
\it]*‘'- in the cause' eif fn't'dom. To whatever 
jirovince they may belong, they anted the 
frc'crloni not of that particular province alone 
but of the wlinle of India. Therefore, as they 
are suffering for tlie whole country, not for a 
particular piovinee, tlie question of their re- 
lease is undoubtedly an all-India (juestion. 

Tlie political prisoners are gcn(*rally c«ni- 
sidered as being of two kinds : those whost 
offence included acts of violence and those who 
were non-violent We are not trying to argue 
whether they were guilty or not, nor are we 
trying +o extenuate their guilt. It is admitted 
that tlieir guilt or the error of their ways was 
proved judicially The question is, what led 
or misled them to do what they did? To what- 
ever province they may belong, they acted, as 
they thought (they wrongly thought, in the eye 
of the law), in the interest of the whole country, 
not merely in that of i particular province 
to which they belong. They arc suffering for 
the wdiole eountry. Therefore, if efforts are to 
be made for the release of political prisoners 
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by any organization which works for the w^holr 
of India, that organization ought to take steps 
for tlie release of political prisoners of sill pro- 
vinces, not merely of any ])articular ])rovine'‘ 
or provinces. As the Congress is such an 
organisation, it ought to make tlu' ciuestion of 
the release of politi<'al prisoners an all-India 
question Mahatma riandhiV actions show that 
he considers it an all-India cpiestion Th(‘ Con- 
gress has not yet, ])(Tliaps, lookc'd at the ques- 
tion from the point of view indicated in this 
note. 

It may localize* minist('rial crises But it 
cannot localize or provincializ** the cpiestion ot 
the release of the detenus and political prisoners 
without being untrue to its ali-In<lia character. 

Other Conferences During Congress Week 

There were many imiioriant conferences 
during Congress we<*k. The bigger dailies hav(* 
been able to publish brief reports of their 
procc(‘dings. Wc are sorry it is not po'^sible 
(‘ven to mention them in a monthly review like* 
ours, tlie Congrc'ss having taken up much space. 

** These Trivial Questions ” 

We have genuine respect for Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru for the single-minded zeal, 
devotion and energy with which he has been 
serving the* country for years Therefore it is 
not with pleasure that wt have to criticise iiny 
statement of his somew^hat adversely 

Speaking on the Congres*^ resolution on 
minorities^ rights, lie is reported to have said * 

The Cdiigress had assiirt*d ihf minorilios of iheir 
religious and riiltiiral rights. The Communal Award, 
which they all opposed, had ensured them seats in 
legislatures. Now what remained t<» he satisfied? If one 
examined it, il was .-lear that the communal cpiestion 
was merely a prohlem created hv the middle or upper 
(’lasses for the sake of a few seats in the legislatiiies or 
appointments in Goveinnient service or for ministerial 
position. *■ Shall we, who have seen ups and clowns in 
the fight for freedom and saeiifieed our all in the cause 
of the country.” asked Pandit Nehru, “ go on fighting 
on these trivial questions? ” 

Wc liAvc already ti'icd lo show that the 
(luostion of “ a few seats in the legislatures ” is 
not a trivial question.’^ AVe sluill now try to 
shoiv that the question of ''appointments in 
(Tovennnont service ’’ is not a " trivial question.” 

if an appointment in the public service 
, going to this man or that meant only that one 
man got a few rupees and another di(l not, even 
then it would not be a trifling thing for any man 
who in spite of being the fittest candidate for a 
j*)b did not get it. But it is not a mere ques- 
tion of the &stribution of loaves and fishes. 


The carrying on of the administration efficiently 
and lionestly is ii(*eessary even before we have 
\\<in Swaraj. For that- ])ury)ose w'e require to 
appoint men who are fittest for particular kinds 
of work and w'ho are not corrupt. Therefore, 
we object to the eonummal distribution of jobs 
and iavouritisiii in siicli distribution Judicial 
and ex(*ciitive work, the prevention, detection 
and punishment of criuK* l)y the yiolicc, public 
licalth anrl saiiilation and all ‘'nation-building” 
w’ork suffer under such a system. 

If even medical men are chosen not because 
1h(‘y are the* best available physicians or 
surgeons but because they bi*long to a particular 
religious commimity, wall Mr. Nehru call ihal. a 
trifle? Questions of life and death arc not 
trivial questions. 

If police officers arc* chosen not for theh* 
ability and meorruptihility but because* they 
bc’long to a yiarticnlar religious community and 
if Ihesc* men do not do their duty, for example, 
in the matter of crimes against women, and in 
conscqiK’iicc w'om(*n’s honour is not safe in a 
province, is that a trivial matter? By waiv of 
illustration wv rc’fer below to a particuhiily 
gru('<()mc case, much against our wdll. 

Hindu GoalinVs Case 

The following arc c’xtracts from the* reporl 
of the trial of a ease, wdiich concludc’d on the 
19th February last, and in whicli a wddow, 
named Bindii Ooalirii, h;id b(*en subjected to 
rcpc’ateel criminal assaults during many wTC’ks 
by five scoundrels : 

Mr E. C Simpbon, Additional Ses^ioiTis Judge of 
Alipiir, agiecd with the verdict of thc' fury and sentenced 
All Haider, a miiklear and a municipal roinmissioner of 
Banarkpore, and Ahmed Sardar (whom the judge 
dcjbrrdicd as Haidei’s procurer) to ten vears’ rigorou** 
imprisonment each for wrongfully confining and criminallv 
assaulting Bindii Goalini, a Hindu widow of 21 Abdul 
Aziz w^s sentenced to eight vears, while Asgar and Fekan 
wcic sentenced tc» seven years’ rigorous imprisonment 
each. 

The jury unanimously found all the accused guilty 
of criminallv assaulting and wrongfully confining the 
woman at Ahmed’s house. By a majority of four to one 
they found all the accused guilty of criminally assaulting 
the woman during her stay at Ramjan’s house on both 
the ■ occasions. By a similar majority, Haider and Ahmed 
were found guilty of assaulting her at Reja Mia’s house. 
The jury unanimniisly found Haider and Ahmed guilty 
of confining her at Reja Mia’s house. By a aimilar 
majority, all the accused were found guilty of wrongfully 
confining her at Ramjan’s house on the two occasions. 
Aziz was further found guilty of committing unnatural 
offence on her at Ahmed’s place. Haider and Ahmed 
were given the benefit of the doubt on the charge of 
sodomy. 

It came out in the course of the evidence in 
the case that unnatural offence was committed 
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on the* girl in a i)artii’iilarly cruel and revolting 
iiianiicr with serious injury to her, because, on 
account of rep(‘atcd ravishments followed by an 
act of diabolical cruelty, the commission of 
* natural ’ ofT(‘nee on h(*i' was no lonf^er possible 
We are exireinely sorry to have* to nu'ntion tliese 
gruesome d(’tail< 

In sentencing the accused the judg** 
remarked : 

“There is no school ol hehdvjoiir thdl tan jiisof\ 
the eondiif't of these aieiised pei-^mis anti no extenuating: 
ciicumsianres of anv kind can he pleaded m mili^aluin. 
What the roiiit liad before il at the tiial was a sordid 
history of Inst and oarnal desjie, liiiiial, iinlea^lied, and 
iineonli oiled, and earried to eMtenies be\ond the i onipro' 
hensirm of civilised men. Not only was chastity despoile-l 
lint Jl was hesniirehed and larnisiied mcrcilcssK, sliame- 
li"-slv and nilhlcsslv. The vutim was an nnfortiinatc 
defeiuelcss girl, lioniehs«s and with no relatjon--, and had 
her cause not lieen ( hampioiied iiy the Main Sailan and 
the Arya Samaj, it is possible that lliese tiffenders who 
prey upon the vir.ne of wc»men, woiihl not have heen 
-'hioiight to jiistiei^ 'i'he woiiieii of the t oiiiiniiiiity aie 
eriutleil to diMiiaiid that llicir safely lie assured by 
warning and example to ollier‘'.“ 

The last two .senleiiees quoted jiltove from 
the judgment deserve the ‘'Crious {iltention of 
tlie (loveriimerit, tli(* police and the public 

Cases of such criminal offence against 
womc'Ti an* not at all rare in Ikmgal — rather tlu* 
contrary, though the commission of unnatural 
offtaict* on th<*m is ran* 

( '’ommenling on the case, tin* 

Statidard writes ; 

The horiihle oppression to whuli Biiidii Goalini, a 
helple‘-s widow, was snhiccicd at Bariaekpoic liy a set 
of scoundrels one of whom was a man of position, ha« 
been so aptlv destrihed by the Ses^ions Judge of Mipore 
that the ease rails for no further (oinment. Hut there 
is one passage m the pidgment winch the Governiiieiil 
should take note <if. The Judge is of opinion that hut 
for the Matri Sadan and the Arva Sania) it w*»uld not 
perhaps have been possible to bring the tiffenders to 
jiistiee. Does this reflect credit on the police'' We arc 
afraid the police are not doing all they should in connec- 
tion with such crimes, and suielv it was time for the 
Government of Bengal to think of ihr situation which, 
grave as it is, ia considerably aggravated by the 
silence of the Mnslim leaders and papers on the 
question. 

In view of the gravity of the situation 
referred to in the words in thick type in the 
foregoing extract — a situation which is by no 
means recent, we are constrained to observe 
that sincere Hindu-Moslem unity can never be 
brought about in Bengal unless there is cordial 
eo-operation between the two communities in 
putting down crimes against women, to whatever 
community the women and the offenders may 
belong. There should at least be unequivocal 
and strong condemnation of such crimes in all 
unity conferences and in the newspapers of both 
communities. . ^ . 


In sinotlicr cas(*, m which the Chief Presi- 
dency Rlagistnitc of ('.'ilcutta convicted the 
ji(*cused Abdtii’ Ibihman ttnd a woman for having 
dt'cnyeil two Hindu girl widows from their 
village liome and k(‘f)t them in a house for 
immoral juirposc’s, Uie magistrate obscTved in 
(he course of his judgint'iit : 

“ Allhoiigli tiu* fd ihcM' two iinfiirliinate girls 

aie pinahlr and appall 'ng, 1 mippiis<> ihen* are hiiiidreds 
of giiK III j •-imibir plight, whosr i aie neM*r liroughr 
tti the noli((* 1)1 the jiolue." 

The magisiratc w’as jirrlectlv right TIktc 
are numerous cases of abduction and criminal 
ass: nil whicli are never brouglil to tlu* notice 
of till* police or the ])nblic The main naison"* 
an* very many }iolice otfieers in the inofussil 
:tre imwdhng (‘vtai to listen to complaints in 
Mich ca-^i**', the aggriev(‘d ptirties and th( 
witncsM's nre l(‘rroris(»d by Die scoundn‘ls wdio 
commit th(‘M' crimes; the f(‘ar of social oblof|uy 
ami ostracism, ami the imlilTi'ience of Du* public 
(including rongn's^itcs) to the number ami 
giavity of ih(*sc crimes. 

Imlian Siates' People and Kishans ’’ 

I’he ('ongn‘ss n'soliition r(‘hitmg to Con- 
gr(*ss ('ommitlei‘s and foiigres'^ activities in the 
Indian States may iiol ]>Ii*as(‘ (‘xtrc'inists on 
either sale Hut it is a wise one in the circum- 
stances A similar opinion mav be <'X])resscd 
on Die re'-olutioij on Kidi<ui Sabhas 

Resolution on National Education 

In moving Du* Congress resolution on 
national education in the siibje(‘t-^ committee, 
Acharya Narendra Dev 1*^ rejiortcd to have 
said : 

The pie'^enl system of cduiation was opposed to their 
culture and hen I age It was denationalizing. The 
ediirjiionul s>stf*ni was designi-d with a \iew to making 
fndiiins cleiks to administer iinpenubst laws. It had 
made Indians lose sight of their great heritage at'-J 
lieioiue slaves. On ihe olher hand, the national scheme 
of education sought to reinslilJ a sense of true citizensliip 
in llie people and make them really serviceable to the 
Moiheriand He also spoke of the sad plight of 
educated unemployed. This was the rehiili of biich a 
system of ediieaiion. 

Th(*sf* remarks are far too swecjping. Most 
of the leaders of the Congress had their educa- 
tion under the present systt*m They have not 
been denationalized The sysi(‘m may be partly 
denationalizing, but not entirely. It is not 
entirely opposed to our culture and heritage. 
That we have got sonu* idt of our culture and 
heritage is partly due to Die present system of 
education. Originally, the system may have 
been desired to turn out Government servants 
of BubordinaSe grades, but^ later, it has under- 
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gone some ohangos. Most, if not all, the fighters 
for the freedom of India arc products ol the pre- 
sent system of education. They arc not slaves. 
The products and |>rcsent-<lay stiuUmts of the 
indigenous Sanskrit and Persian-Arahic semi- 
naries are not more Irc'c from servility than 
the i>ersons educated in the schools, colleges 
and universities eonducU-d acefinling the 
present system. 

The pr(»portion of educated unemployed 
may be greater in India than in otlK'i eivilizcd 
countries. But there aic* eonsiderable numbers 
of unemployed graduates in oilier eountnes also. 

The Wardha seluine has its merits But 
its advocate^ ought lo earefnlly consider all 
outside eritn*] «ms mad(' hy cnmiictcnt poisons 
They ought not, like Mr Manu Suhedar in 
llarijart, airily dismiss all criticism with a 
superior air 

Britain Mollifies Mussolini 

The Britisli ])rime minister lias mollified 
Alussohm by sacrificing Mr Anthony Eden, the 
foieign sc'eretarv. Ltd us wait and sec how 
much farther Britain will go to make friends 
with Italy. British imperialists are evidently 
not yet ready to meet the ( hallengo of all who 
are disjiosed (o disput<‘ their sujiremacy on land, 
sea and air But will their present poliey ever 
mak(‘ tliern ready? Is it not strength(‘ning th(' 
eliallengers and gradually destrovirg Britain’s 
prestige? 

Mr, Mesrovh J Seth 

Mr. Alesrovl) J the Armenian scholar, 

till* veteran author of “ Tlie Armenian.* in 
India,’' has de-eivedly euc‘id a Fellow of 
the Royal lli.stoncal Soeiely of (Ireal Britain. 

Congress Opposition lo Government 
Federal Scheme 

The C'ongress resolution opposing tin* 
British novcrnnicntV Indian fi'deral scheme is 
worthy of support so far as it goes In addition 
to the defects and harmful Matures of the 
scheme pointed out by Mr. Subhas Chandra 
Boso, in his presidential address, and s<nnc 
other Congressmen, it has been pointed out that 
it reduces the majority of the people to the 
position of a hopeless minority. We should 
like all true nationalists to derlare in advance? 
tliat no federal scheme will be acceptable to 
them which rcdiices the majority tn a minority, 
mainlains the provisions Of tin* Cnmniunal 
Decision and extends all or any of them'^ the 
Indian States, 


Congress Attitude Towards Burma 
Restated 

The Conpri^ss attitude towards Burma was re-stated 
and re-drfinrd by a new clause added to the Congress 
< onstitution. The new clause removes Burma from the 
Concret»«» provinces and cieates a new ^ Burma Committee' 
workinp for the fiecdom of the people of Burma. 

Acharva Knpalani moved tlu‘ new rlaube in the 
<*onstiliilinn. which reads as follows : — 

“There shall be a ConpresH Committee with power 
to orpani/e sulmnlindle committees in accordance with 
the rules framed hy it and approved by the working 
<*ommiffee. The Burma Conpress Committee stands for 
the frt‘e(lom of the people of Burma.” 

Mr. Jawaharlal Nehiii, tiirtlier explaininp the Con- 
press attitude, said that the question of Burma was 
undoubtedly a difficult one. It wa« neither a province 
of India nor a part of it 

Mr. Nehru said, ‘ It will he absurd to say that 
the Biirtiia (’.onimittee stands for the freedom of India 
and not Burma. We do not want Burma as a colonial 
province of India.’ 

Mr. Nehru ailded that he was not attaebinp much 
importance to the fact of the separation of Burma. He 
alv-avs treated it from a realislie point of view. 
Conditions m Hiirnia differed and most of the resoliiuons 
passeil hy the Conpress had no heaiinp on them. It 
would lie wronc also to treat Burma as a foreipn colony 
like Malaya, where there was a larpe number of Indians. 

Burnui is corhiinly not n colony of India 
tind cannot he treated as one. But it is also 
true that it po^sses^^es a large Indian ])opulat.ion. 
larger tluin the Indian population of Malaya, 
I he Federated Malaya States and the Un- 
federated Malaya Statens eonibint'd. ^yhat is 
more, Burma lias large tracts of unoccupied and 
undeveloped territory, and is quite adjacent to 
India The area of the Province is 261,610 
s(|uare miles and jiopulation (in 1931) 14,667,146 
The density of population is onlv 56 persona to 
the square mile. Henee there is hound to be 
migration to the Province from India 

Chinese Air Raid on Japanese Empire 

Tokto, Feb. 23. 

Klcvcn Chinese planes participated in the first 
Chinese air raid on the .Japanese empire, bombing the 
Taihoku aerodrome in Formosa. Ten bombs were 
dropped. No serious damage is reported. 

I.afcr it wa<» reported that Shinchikii, forty miles 
from Taihoku, was also bombed and private houses were 
struck. There were several casualties. 

This telegram shows that, though the 
Japanese eontinue to occupy new areas in 
Cliina, the Chinese are in a position to take the 
offensive. 

Spain Fights Illiteracy In The 
Midst Of War 

Valencia (NNS) --Loyalist Spain, in the midst of 
the wax, is engaged in a gigantic educational program* 
Progress in the establishment of schools may be seen 
from one example, tbat of Sabadell. This town 30 
state primary schools a year ago with 2,000 children in 
attendance. To-day it has 100 echoob with 5,0M pupib. 
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But primary schools are not enough. Adult illiteracy, 
the heir of the past, must be wiped out. For this reason 
the Ministry of Education decreed that *'flying brigades 
shall be created to fight against illiteracy, whose funciiuns 
shall be to teach the lUiieiateb to lead and write, 
parncuiarly in the countryside.” These brigades are 
composed chiefly of members of youth and women's 
organizations under the contiol of the General Boaid of 
Primary Education, in this way the Government hopes 
to make up lor the neglect of former goveinmenls. 

That is how Spain 1ms been lighting illiteracy 
in the midst of war. How luarvelluusly tlic 
British Guverimient in India has been fighting;, 
illiteracy in the midst of peace! 

Rebellion ” in Abyssinia 

All IS not yet (luiet on the Abyssinian 
Iront. The people of Abyssinia are still fighting 
the Italians here and tliere and the latter an* 
calling the funner rebels! 

It may be a hoiieloss struggle. But it slum^ 
the spirit of tin* people of Abyssinia 

'islass War Abroad and in India 

We have only a^ yet the beginnings ul 
class war in India. What the fut.ure may 
bring eannot lu’. accurately forecasted now. 

We should be liuiijiy if our counti'y did not 
become the battle-ground tor Indian fascisis 
and Indian coininunists Indian socialists an- 
as yet only figuratively on the war-path. And 
Sardar Patel, a great autocratic democrat, 
openl}’' deelarefl at Haripura that he had long 
tolerutecl the socialists, but iif provoked 
further?) he would pay them back m their own 
coin (figuratively?) President Bos(‘ is for a 
socialistic reconstruction of India, m which the 
have-nots are to be gainers at the expense of 
the haves. 

Bo the powder-magazines seem to be ready. 

Cannot the Indian genius discover scane 
means and method by which India’s socio- 
economic problems may be solved on tlie ba-^is 
of justice without a repetition of the violent 
struggles in the West? Wc exiirc'ssed this desire 
before, and do so again now. Maliatnia (Jandln 
has all along been urging the ado])ti(m of non- 
violent remedies for our ills. His prinei[)l(‘s 
find an echo in some passages quoted in Ilanjan 
(and, in part, in The Leader) from Aldoiis 
Huxley’s Ends and Means : — 

** To be regarded as siirccssful, a revolution must 
be the achievement of something new. But violence and 
the effects of violence — counter-violence, suspicion and 
resentment on the part of the victims and the creation, 
among the perpetrators, of a tendency to use more 
violence — are things only too familiar, too hopelessly 
. nnrevolutionory. A violent revolution cannot achieve 
Anything expept the inevitable results of violence, which 
•rS as old as the hills. We insist that ends which we 
bdievo to be good can justify means which we know 
certainly to be abominable, we go on bdieving, 


against all the evidence, that these meana can 
achieve the good ends we desire.” 

The results of violence cannot be coa-- 
solidated by compensatory acts of non-violenc6, 
VIZ., of justice and goodwill In the opinion of 
Aldous Iluxley, such compensation is impossible 
in the nature ol the case, psychologically 
impossible. For, 

‘’A tradition oi violrucc its foimcd; men come to 
accept a tscalc oi valurs at coniiiif; to winch acts of 

violence uic reckoned heroic and vjiluouts. Violence, as 
we have seen, can pjoiliue only the elfetib of violence; 
these eiTeots cun he undone only by the cumpenbatory 
non-violence alter the event ; where violence has been 
used for a loii^ peiiod, a iiuhii of violence is formed 
and jL become.'^ exceedingly difficult for the perpetrators 
of violence to jeveis* their policy. i\lf>reovci, the results 
of violence are lar-ieuching beyond the wildest dreams 
of the often well-inteniioned people who reoori to it. 

The ‘non dietatorhliip ‘ of the Jacobins reMilted, as 
w(‘ liuve ^eell, in niilitJiy tyranny, twenty years of war, 
ituisLijpton in peipettiity lor the whole ol Europe, the 
^l^e of naljonaiisLie idoJutiy. In otir own time llie long- 
diuwii violence ol the Wvnld Wai piudueed the ‘iron 

dutaioisliip' of tlu‘ Bolsheviks. The thieat oi wcrld- 
w'lde Tevoliilioiiary violriU'e hegol Fascism; Fascism 
prodiiU‘d iraiiiiujiietil , i eurindiiienl has entailed the 
inogiessive delihciuli/alion ot the demoeiatie countries. 
What the furlhei je'-uiks of Moscow's ‘iron dictatorship* 
will he, time alont‘ will show. Ai the present moment 
(June 1937) the outlook is, to say the least of it, 

exceedingly gloomy.” 

(/. P. Ministerial Deadlock Ends 

It is very good ni-ws indin-d that the United 
Provinces nuiusiciial deadlock has ended. 
Pandit (kiviiid Ballabh Pant, the V P. Premier, 
liad an hours intcivicw with the (lovcrnor on 
the morning ot the 2.>th Pebj unry and a final 
sctlK-mcnt wti^ ivachcd. The Ptindit saw His 
10xrelJcnc.y again a( 3 in the alt(*rnoon that day 
when the tcrn>> ot llie settlement were further 
discussed and llio following staU-nicnt was 
issued by Ills Kxcelleney the fJovcM-nor and the 
Honourable Ihe Prime Minister : 

”We have had a full disciibsion between ourselves 
about the pn^stml siiijution and the rrrent developments. 
We have amved at jgiced concliisioiiii and the Uon. 
Miui&tcrs arc acioidingly loiiminf; incir normal duticb. 
The cases ot c'eriaiii piisoiieis classified as politicals 
have heen ind vidiiaJly cxaiiuned and the Governor will 
soon be issuing oiders, on the advice tendered to him 
hy his Ministers, to nMiiil under wliori 101, Cr. P. C., 
the iinexpired poition of the sentence in eacli case and 
to order their release. 

“The cases of the remaining prisoners are being 
individiially examined by the Mmis^er concerned and 
appropriate order will be similarly pas'^ed thereon within 
a .short time. 

“Wc have had also a long ciisciission on the mutual 
relation between the Governoi and the Ministers, We 
discussed the recent sta*einent of His Excellency the 
Viceroy along with the views o Mahatma Gandhi on it 
and also the resolution passer^ at Haripura about the 
resignation of Ministers and the previous statement made 
by Hta Excellency the Viceroy last summer. 

** there is no reason to fear any usurpation of or 
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ipterf6Fent« with the legitimate functions of the respon- 
sible Ministers. We are both desirous of maintaining 
healthy conventions and with goodwill on both sides we 
hope we will succeed." 

On the 26th February the Hon’bh' Mr. 

Srikrielma Sinha, prime minister of Bihar, 
received a letter from His Excellency the 
Governor of Bihar intimating the latter’s desire 
to meet Mr. Sinha next morning. Mr. Sinha 
agreed to meet him. So it is expected that the 
ministcTial cri.«is in Bihar also will soon come 
to an end. 

Lord Halifax Becomes British Foreign 
Secretary 

Lord Halifax, better known in India as 
Lord Irwin, has been appointed Foreign S(‘cre- 
iary in tlie Britisli cabinet to succeed Mr. 

Anthony Eden. 

The opposiiion has indicated that a full Coni^ioiis 
debate on Lord llaiifax's appointment will be demanded, 
both Major Attlee and Col. Wedgwood Benn making 
it clear that it is felt strongly that the Foreign Secretary 
should lie from the Jfoiise oi Cuminons instead of the 
Lords. 

The debate will piobahly lie held next week. 

— Reuter. 

British Government to Recognise 
Ethiopian Conquest? 

London, Feb. 24. 

Defending Government^ decision with regard to the 
Anglo-Ttalian talks in the House of Lords, Lord Halifax 
declared that Government were not piepared to let slip 
the opportunity from wliich peace might spring. They 
might be disappointed, hut that did not necessarily 
prove that they were in the wrong, and emphasised that 
the British policy was unchanged. 

With regal d to Abyssinia, he said that provided 
the consent of the League of Nations was olnaineil, we 
should be W’lling to c<msider the recognition of Italian 
conquest as part ol a general seilleinent. — Reuter. 

International brigandage change.s its etliieal 
character in course of time if the brigand 
possesses sufficient armed might. 

Prison Conditions. Police Torture, 

Girls As Chattel 

Mr. V. F. Andrews has issued the follow- 
ing statement from Santiniketan through the 
UfUtefi Press on prison oondilions, police torture 
in India, and the treatment of minor girls as 
chattel ; 

"While the attention of the gencial public has been 
Tightly doncemed with the release of those ^Ittical 
prieoners who have declared themselves individually and 
personally ready to renounce violence and secret nonv 
piracy and follow the Congress principles of noa-violeftce 
ahd truth, the lot of other prisoners in Indian jaib 
should not lost sight of; for it is due to intolerable 
conditions in themselves that hanger-sirikies sb 

frequently occur. 

"The general pubbe. which read the 

p.,. 847, 

ti tbo police. fIrAt M aB,. Sir J. D. Yoi^ ,)u>> oSd ^ luptoveip^ aonU to etfeotod. ^ 

“ FBOitip 


Justice of the Lahore High Court, has delivered a 
judgment in terms which are very rarelv employed by 
the highest dignitary of the law. He nas condemned 
methods of police torture of a most horrible kind which 
had been used to extract evidence. The Chief Justice, 
ai Patna, has passed a judgment in equally scathing 
language on the grl>s^ corruption which was revealed 
by a miscarriage of justice in a sordid poHce ease in 
Oiii^sa. A father had actually " sold " bis m^or 
daughtei for Rs. 500 to be the concubine of a Rajah 
in a sradll feudatory state. The child had died only 
a short month after this disgraceful transaction bad 
taken place. If it had not been for the bravery of a 
young Hoeial reformer exposing this wrong doing, such 
a ietiibJe state of things would never have been brought 
to light; and for more than ten years this young man 
had to suffer until the High Court justified his conduct. 
In sueh High Court judgments as these, we can see 
glimpses of intolerable things which ought to be put 
an end to at once. We can also be practically certain 
that for one such act brought to light there are others 
of exactly the same character which still go on in the 
dark. 

“I have received from Indian leaders, men of un- 
challengealde veracity, accounts (some in writing) ol 
things unspeakably evil which they have witnessed with 
their own eyes while in prison during Non-Co-operation 
days -h(»w wretched prisoners, fellow human beings, were 
Lnssed like fowls and beaten and then forced through 
abject terror to do humiliating acts which degrade the 
very soul ; how men of gentle breeding have been put 
to intolerable shame by being compelled to expose them- 
selves before others, while performing their natural func- 
tion** : how refined men have lieen hand-cuffed and 
locked up in the darkness in solitude till they have 
nearly gone mad : how others have been forced to live 
and sleep in cells where lingering germs of disease wore 
likely to infect them : bow any brave freedom of spirit 
has been deliberately broken by all kinds of petty 
torture. 

" While visiting Indian prisons, in order to see 
prisoners, 1 have myself heard cries that I can never 
forget. This personal experience, and the narrative I 
have heard from others on whose word 1 can rely, have 
made me cominced that in many prisons the whole 
system has been built up on fear : any reformation of 
the prisoner has lieen entirely neglected. Prisoners have 
gone nut from these prisons much worse than when they 
came in. 

**Let me add, at once, that I have met also Superin- 
tendents of Jails who are both humane and kiniL men 
of high chaiacter, eager to do what is merciful and 
just. But the sy.srem, wliich has insiduously grown up 
and has led on to these incessant hunger-strikes whiem 
shock the public needs badly overhauling in evew 
province; it requires the introduction, after ' 
training, of an entirely new type of prison staS 9 tf 
also requires the separation of the judiciary frign tMt. 
execudve and no question of the extra expepMe shotilA, 
for a moment be allowed to stand in the way of tfcilf’ 
supremely necessary change. 

" If Harendra Nath Munshl’s lamentablo 

dtrough his hunger-strike to obtain better 

creates in the puHic conscience a greater vfgUanoe, i 
awareness as to the wrongs, which still go on 
witfaxn the prison walls, it will not have been 
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THE LATE RAMSAY MACDONALD 

By Dm. BUDllINDBA BOSK 


Ram^av !M\(’U()NAL1), who was almost as Avell 
known on lln^ Amorioan sulo oi* the iMlantn* 
as oji t.lie Rurojx’an, (lu*(l all hot uunotiml m 
the (l(*i)tlis of a reliK'inent to which he 
descended altc'i hcalinj* the' li('ij;hts oi siic(‘ess 
His career was a Briti>h Mici'css story ah»n^ 
Anierican lines The son ol a tlirc‘ad-harc, 
desjiised Scotch lahorer, lie hecanu' Pr^annT, 
rei>resentative o American tiaditiou of tin* 
“ ])oor boy makes j»oi)d ”, rare ainonji, native, 
of the riiited Kina.<lom. 

Y(*t one AiiH'i’ican estimate of .1 Ramsay 
MacDonald is tliat he was idealistic and wi'ak 
Anotlier is that he was lii^hly iiatnotic 
nationalistic, and imperialistic 

He came out of obs<'urity on a radical aial 
jiacifist tide, achnwed })ow(t in a role in wdiicli 
neither radical noi conservative knew* wdietlier 
he w'fis fisli or fowd, and sank ap,ain into 
obscurity — wlu-n death found him 

His A'lsits in the United States are still 
remembered by many. In 1929 lie made his 
histone trip to this country, discussinj; naval 
armaments witli President Herbert Hoov<t 
while the two sat on a lo^, cheek by jowl, on 
the banks of the Rapidan River. That talk 
laid the foundations for the naval peac*' 
conference in London early in 1930 IRit that 
was of no significance to India 

Just a. little while before MacDonald 
started on his peace pilgrimage to Aint'rica, lus 
underlings in India had suppressed Dr. J. T, 


Sunderland V Imiiu in linntliuji' and would have 
throw'll it^ pubh'-lier, Sjl Pamananda ( diatterji'c, 
into jail, if hi‘ liai* not paid the lu'avy tine 
iidiieted on him The h(»ok wa- ^uiiposcil to be 
c»ffen^ive to (he Mngli*'li biiri'ancrat^ 

As Painsav MacDmiald was crossing t.li»* 
oc(‘an on hw wa\ dm-i to the Uiuted St.ates, 
(w'enty ol the ou(''landing leaders of this 
country sent him a ratliogiam rlemandmg the 
leieaM- of the puhli'^lur nt indni ni lhnifla(jf\ 
'riu' '^ignt'i’s of the mes'^age included the names 
ol gi(‘at social and jiolitical leaders, umveiNity 
jmifc'^sors, new-piipi'r (‘ditors, autliors, a 
mi'inbcr ol ('ongi’e*-s — a gioup oi most d^tin- 
guish(‘d, (‘ultured, and representative Americans 
They said that “ tin* book is in no way ho-^tile 
to (Jreat Hritairi, but. advocates w'liat yovi 
vourself and tin* Britisli Labor Party long liau 
powerfully advocat(‘d, namely, self-rule ” They 
lurther stated that “in the name of inter- 
national democracy ami p(/ice, whicli you arc 
now eloipu’iitlv cliamjnoning befort' the w'orld, 
we re»|iu*st that \ou ordi*r the immediate 
release ” of th(‘ publish<‘r oi tlu* book, and the 
“ di.smissal of the officials n'sjumsible for this 
outrage against the froe<loni of the jiress and 
human rights “ ^ 

This Auu'rican protest w’as jmhlished in the 
New' York World. Rut .'hat eame out of it? 
Nothing, so far as ’'ir. MaeDnnald was 
concerned. lie did not even condescend to 
acknowledge the receipt of the radio message, 
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ihoiiL'li lie !U'kiu)\\li'<Ii;(*(l iiinny ollii*!* 

In- \\!i' l)U'•^ In ti'ct. 111 * \\;i^ too hu'^y to 
I now ilini nnlr^- \n"Avv nml lihcity nro 
I ri'ijin'ili ( 1 , ilion* will l)«‘ Jiritlici 

I ;iU(» flii‘\\ ilii- "iinif (•onciM''inn tnnn wlui* 
Xoiniiin 'l'lloloM^ ojjM* lf>l(l nio nhoul .l.-inn - 
lljoii'-ny MiicDonald Mi 'riioiini- i- ili 

li'j'fji I' o| iIm' ViiiiTH*;Mi SticK'li'-l i»:irl\ iiiul w;i- 
lliin’o ('iindninlo toi tin* ( "irl'iicy oi thi- 

rmtiil Shill- Mr TIioniM- In llir Xm'iiriiii 
SocliiU-l luiily wlifil \ll M:irl )u!j.ibl \\m- lo 
llic Uiili-li E:il)or jJiiMv, .ihl'oiiLih Mi Tlioiini 

li;iN piiiilii'Mii c|ccj,i-i mill iIm : -jJii :iI . ) 1 i- iiiiil 

tiaiii'K o| Ani'iicin l-lr ili.in Mi M:i<*!)oikiM 
ilul of till liiHi-li \ii\w.i\ XoiniMii 'riionni' 
W'a- M rli'.j- liirii'i ol .1 Ihini-av Marl 1<1 

!Mv I'liom;! ioii| ni.‘ ilia! wluii Pri ■nin* 
MarUoii 111 w;i‘ in AniiMj.a in tin iiiirir^t ol 
]ia\ci! pcai'i I'*' callMi on (la Puiou to -olirii 
lii- jninlU inlii\‘ni!on on la-liaM ot 1'«r 
p'ljlnMl pii-uji- .1' \liMut, liiil Ml 'riioin.i^ 

(Oil'll noi uf I ihr l*rr'ii!' r i‘\in to i*i)n-iili*r llu 
^u^|l'|•l Mr 'riioni i- al-i wiotc a ji i-oiial 
IcTo r (o Ml M.nDoinlil a-knm liiiii to irlra-o 
(III iinloitiinaP Mciiiii pi i-oni'i 'rin* It tti*r 
wa^* ai'i-aiiiiilx opnii'l In a -(•riilan I'or tin 
. n-\M 1 wa- iro-i pn*! iincloi \ , 1 wa- inUnnuil 
ViiiI llial \\a- all l!n' lii’lp whirli caiiM' lioni (tj * 
''il\ i i>lonL;inM| Ml— mil aiid nollijinj ni nr 
'riiiMc \ oil it aL'ani ’ Ram-a\' MarDoinlil 

wa- ino'i 1 nipilr loNiiiu lliaii pra«M’ ol lilnitA 
lo\ IP-.’ 

Ml M.ii'I )on;il(! wi- ju-r ’inofni' riiipirr 
^\ol lopi'i r ll -im^tlia! nraiK aM Hr iifitur- 
ol ini I’iivun l-l:ni-l .10 iiiprindnl- nnprual- 
i-ni 1- a pail ol tlu ‘11 -km- < )n(*i* tkin wa- a 
-•.\iiiii ■■>('iai'li a Hu— ijii and find a 
"•'altar” \o’. tin it oiiLilit 'o 1 »* anotl'i^i 
"ayina, "Srialih an l’'irjlpdm > 'ind iind an 
unpi’riali-t 

I'toui wli. 1 Ml Mai'l)oinl<i di— >l\-o 

till’ I .*d)oi 'ioM-rinijcni lo 1 » conu Pii'innr ol a 
" Xidional’ coalitJo’i ('‘pou-m-j a I'lnoi (»l 
(ronomi' nati'-iiali^in. In* v a- .1 ini-mui in 
Tory I amp— d(“'pili In- onlwaid linmi' a- 

fonii*i..ndinLL mainal IIo -rra’oia-il In- own 
Sonallf-t ri’oi’d •'Hil bioko with In- ladun p-it\. 
carryuijj with iuni only a h.-ind'ul -u iolli»woi- 
\\ a- it till’ tiaiii'ily oi' a biiak 'vitli oin 
(‘^Mjiiial pa-t and prinriplo.-*’ 

Ih ofos-.'^or Harold 1 I/i^ki of il 0 Lon. In ■ 
rnivrrsily. wriiin» ni (In’ M.i\ i— ns- ot tin- 
* Ifijrpt r\s ]f(tgazit}(‘ (Now ^tnk) a--urMl 

Ml- that Ramsay MarDonaldV rin ni>,c of tiont 
was not diu' to a -uddmi rhau'n‘ o^ 1 ••nviction. 
I01 Hanwav AracDoTUtld hini^clt lia-l i- jilted in 
admit coiivorMoi. The oser.tial r n-r «>t hi- 


jinhlical ini’faniorjdiOi'C*, wo woro told, way his 
iovo ot a})])lauM‘, loar of unpopiilanty ainonr; 
(III* iloiMinant ca'di*, rrvoi otici* for inonoy- 
;.*nil)hin!j, ])liiioi*i';u ^row'iii”: i’ondno'-.s for 
I 1 i-tori atio pomp and oirruni-tanco Doctoi 
La-ki wa- not at all im])ro— od with tho alli’uod 
“paliiolio ii!ma';c” ot tho Pioimi'r. “ No\or 
111 loll* in Ihiii-h politiial hlo,” wioto LaMs.i. 

lia^ (ho IhiiiM’ Mini-ior ol .>110 parlv ojootod 
In- oolloa^iM - Irom olln-,* to luoonn’ loadoi ot a 
!2.o\ I 1 miu 111 mado almo-i whoUx ot nn n who. 
liiit a uav hi loll-, wno hi* -o\»’ioly oiitical 
ojipiMnnt-” La-ki loll no loom m ilio miniL 
Ol III.- nadoi- will lilt I llio (liiai M n in llio 
H’wiiinu M n ot wa- a tkiiminj, loadoi ol a woilsi 
j)t aoo orn-ado, a -hnuiii; p.tiiioi, 01 a ;_’io-- 
Isiii.axoi ol “(— ontial dooi non - ol jnihlio lilo ” 
'Tho I'lilli 1- ilial MaoMonald and loj;u- won* 
-i Idom on 1 1 londly 1 01 m- 

I lioaiil Ui'iii-ax laid >onald o\ or tlio ladio 
m.ako III- imal -poi i li lii.m Now ^oik dinm;!, 
hi- la -1 \i-i! to ilii- ooiintiv in I 93 J No had 
a M 'onanl \oior and In.- 'onii-nci- won* mil o* 
oia’oiioal jiiioo Jlo loll 111 d uaiM-lv (o th-’ 
r>iiti-lj po--'*— ion- a- ‘ oio’ oKai liapp-x I’amilv 
will’ll “all aio lio. ill’ll a- oijiiaN ” and otin r 
-noli pot Mill’d pM’inilioo.- Voj\ fiinnv Ho 

-poko al-t» 111 tiio iiitoM’-i ni loop’iation 
Iflwoon tlio poopli - 111 (ho rnil* d S'ato- and 
till l>iiti-h Ido- till UMial 1 In nu'--si|oi o! 
I’ll vi-itiiiLL Lpah^huion 'Tlio oimudiU of 
\niMioan- 1- iiiiimmo iiom rliotoiio-d 1 ) andi-h- 
monl-. hut ilial ol’oiition ot \laol)onald wont 
hio with tin \nL;!ophilo*' 1 do n«)t. ol ooniM’, 
nn . 11 to iiiipiv ilial ho wa- olhor tliaii ontiioK 
oithodox and i o-pi ot ahlo In wa- too doad o\ i n 
! ill 11 lo ho all' 1 hiiio id-o 

Ml MaoDonald ui lii^' lioo-hinoo ilav.'- 
‘•iM‘d a- llio i’.nulish oorio-pondi lit of 'J’ht 
[ih.'ihi Piifnln "riio Indian oaii-o at 

dial t.iiio loiind .11 him a -liom; oliampi m H* 
i\oii wioto two hook-. Till Atrifhf nnuj of Imlui 
’.nd TIo (tioiinntnii of fnthti, ailvooatjiii: 
I’oodnni foi tho Indl’iii nation Moro, in tl'O 
da\- will'll ho wat- tiiil o! Pailiamont and out of 
i.llioo ho u-i d I ) w'Mto art loll*- |oi tin* Now' York 
\ohoN donouiioini; Idiwli-li poliox in India; yot 
will’ll tho oppoitiimly oamo to him to altir Ilial 
polity, ho did noihinii In oomnioul inp, on thi- 
Mi ()-wald (JiiMi'-on Vjlhird, (-ditor ol Thf’ 
Xoltoo, '^ay- ni a n oont i-sno id’ that nnie,a 7 mu* : 

Novor wa^ llioro a oloaror oasi* of a man’s 
wlioh* ]»)int of viow' iM'jna affoolod — hi< moral 
hl»M impi'irod, hi< vision hlurrial—- bv the office 
la hold ” 

I 111 aroatost days of Jamos Ramsay 
MaoDonald’.- Ido were the days of the World 
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Whr Hjs oppoMium to the war, 

(l(*>-pil»* such ()l)ln()iiy few men exporienct', 
?(. veil led \\li;itc\'ci lu -^i I here in him He 

was jiU’iiler in Ins lumr^ o[ si' iimiji; advca’^'ily 
th'in in tlio'^c ()i ^c('m.icj. snccc'- Uni m the 

end it aj>ii<*avcil as d thru wnc '•omc "atamc 

lord ot the uin\ir'-c '^oiiic cMihail M»nn'c i(‘'-li‘i 
so lo onlci’ alfan- tlmi Uie M:nI)iJirdd who 
opposed tli(‘ Jn.p( iiali-m el iln- Winld \\\r 
slanild he till' eiiampion m lii.M-li inijM |■.al.‘'m 
in liuiia 

Aia( I )on.dd'‘' cnli(-.-jd vinniv and oih 
i‘f‘sp( cl l'>r (li(‘ in}» and nnuhlv pv(venlMl h - 


^00(1 (piiililit*^ I'lom di'velopm^ *• Ih' was a 
loni-(mie man," !ns < Ide^t danalm i* lamenlnl 
tli(‘ oiler day ll(‘ had In'-! In- cimnmlc-. hi- 
rial iiieiaN And anmne liis ncu eempamons 
lie Wii** Mill a ^Uaniiici \ -ad, loileiii limne 
Will (Ills m.Mi ()i cn|r\ a hiidi pLna in the 1 jiil*; 
jnd*j,nii'n( of h-leiN*' Will he he immhiM'cfl 
with ihc uM.n'* I am im hncii lo helicM lie will 
I e\ ( r lie a«*ci,-‘'d nl heina tni*\ 

low a ('ilv 
r S A 
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Ttu \\ \H U):’S udi iiiaiL lie In-i lan-hie ni 
Indvin -eiiiii-. in I'tnmaik, nr Ihmdi Cma’ui 
Thn-i 'Min an ilcie III le-iduH'' al t|u' pp'-ein 
lim(‘ ha'.e dt < 'd< d >n cilehi.-li tin- e\ ent in 
Ma\ t>ih U(I)S, an’ !he\ liaM- madi' an app al 
lo Indian- m I la mol in i land le -hanc u d h lli. m 
m Ihen i eimcnej- om i ihi-i'Miii and li p e-dih 
In -end nni i epi e-i nt al n e- Imm India In a--i-i 
111 the eelehr.it am 

In tla \eai ISIhS em Inindn .1 andi {'iii', --i\ 
eoloiii^l- Ml -ail iinm ('ahnila in > h** -lap 
Z/fN’/c///, jni iinl;-h ( Imana win re woih V'.'- 
otlVred ihem nn the -n^m phmiat.nn- dda i 
wa- nn mduiliire -^-Iem al iln- lime and I he\ 
wun Old m -imple laith hnpmu ih'H' h* -lai 
a mn lite \|ier a Innv \n^ae^ la-lme man 
mimlll- roimd th«- ('aju' nl lined llnpe, th'- 
landed al ihe ea|)ilal ca'-led (Iioilm ’ln\\n d hm 
heciaii the 1:i.-l -etilement imm hid. a in 

the We-I Indie- Si' yeai- laler Indian- Ian le 1 
in d'nnnlad wh-eh i- an i-laiid i In-i- (n tin 
(Juiana (d-asi and Imm (In- nine lnl'^ard m:.n\ 
of the W’lnilwanl I-lamI- lent Indian eni.a.i .mi « 
On till' voA a«i(' oMi ihev endiiied ineredihle hard- 
-Inp'-’ and manv -neeiimhed 

l>iJti-)i Oinaiia. oi DejMeiar.a he- ahoiil 
devices North nl the Fajiialoi on the cna-t of 
South America lhal lori’es the «j!.ri‘:il thili o! 
Alcxieo. Tritiida 1 ami ddiha^o and Uar))adoe'- 
are the neaie-l i-land-. Tlien eome a Innu line 
of i.slalids, — (Jienada, I)aminiea, Martiniqm 
Aniigua, St. I-iUMa, St. Neva- and otlier- 

still smaller, Jamaica, wliere Indians also 


-etlhd he- a Ihnii-: nd mile- awav. llirthej’ ii]> 
llie Ollll In till* \n|ih-\\(-l 111 all this* AA e-^l 

Imhan Idiind- -tiea* h.e h* i n enllix aii fl ^a- a 
-t ‘I j »h pi ndm I I nl n ml e 1 1 - ;i n 1 n hnndi e 1 yi :ii - 
ni ;ee *Mjhieeii!h uinuiy iO e'lliiNahnn wa - 
eaiiJid nn )o' -I.i\e l.il nm I’mm Iln W e-1 ( n*isi 
(. \pii.i and ihi pn|.'ilaiinn el ‘In pr(*s(*nf lm». 

; || n\ (‘I* the • -I Indie- iipie-inls the 

di-Mi.dan.' m i hi - \0 -i Xliic.in -i.iN'e-' 

\\ h. n -le\ei\ ‘ 1 1 ) 1 '! ,,diir, I \\\ i\]\ th' 

Iplll 'i ( 'nlelile- in I lie U It 'h* sliaM' 

jlan'.alinii -\-iem m ihe \\ i -I Imlii' \Na- ii’ 
-11 nn- pnpaidx 1)1 e.m-e I hi* Xhiiail Xe'^l'ine . 
cj.n had hi Ml emaiie.p.i'ed »'Mn-id In \\nik nil 
dh -ii'Mi’ "-1 I'e- en\ Inii'ji r h w.i- ai tl 

nilne] jniieimi ih.il e|lnii- \m I'l* made :*■ 
dilli leni Jiai I ' nl I lie wni Id to Jlldm e II i e lidmiir 
In (•( nil nv'ei and ii new the w >ik At lirM l! - 
w;is '',. 111 ' hv pin ate leeruilniL' anfi, a- \M‘ ha\'' 
-een, il,e lil-i -iltlels hnlli In Ulltl-Il Olliati l 
jnd 'rnnidad eaine nver of tliidr owm accord 
nndi r no indenlme, llumeh ihen* wa- an aaiee- 
nil lit I'al they would h< readv loMinderlake 
aejicnlim.’d woiU l‘A < n heioie anv Indian 
-etlhl- iiad enm* nllt in the West Indies m U*e 
i.haii M veil ihnn-and had lelt toi Maurilius, 
whieh 1 - m till* middle ol liie Indiim Ocean and 
miidi elo-er lo India Usi If , 

( IwnnL!, to tlu* hi‘jh mo.'iality on the voyaf2;t* 
and the uieeiilai emu ion- under which 
u'cruilnm \'a- conduett'd, ^he h.asl India 
Comi>anv inlrodueed, witli the lit*lp of the 
Colonial* Office, a system called Indenture, which 
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for nearly i\ hundred years attempted to regu- 
late tins traffie. But in tlu* long run it led to 
(ven worse evils than those that had prevailed 
at the first, and because it had thi‘ (Joverninent 
of Imlia behind it, ihe n'cruitinc, was in the 
long run much more numerous than it would 
otherwise have been 

Tins indentured Indian labour, under the 
novernment of India control, jiruved so ini- 



1* \iuln’\\s 

niensely ;nl\ aiitageoiis to the sugar planter^*, and 
the profits made by it were so gnait, that this 
indentme system graflnally spread in almost 
every part of the ^^orld ddie Kremdi were able 
to export labour from India to Reiimon. 
'MartiiiKpK* and (Jandeloupe ainl also to Fieneh 
fiuiana. The Dutch, exported tii“ same form 
of Indian iiKhaitun'd laliour to Dmeli (luiana 
The Bntisli Colonies of Natal and Fiji ^^erp 
added to the list on the British side, and most 
of flic West Indian inlands at one time or 
another continued to leeruve Indian recruits. 

Ceylon and Malaya were much 

nean’r to India, impoiled Indian -abour by 
different systeui-i of their own. 'I’hc CVylon 
method jimved to be even more obiei-iionablc 


in its results than indentured labour, as it in- 
volved i)erni»anent ind(‘btedness. This tundu 
system (as it was called) was abolished in 1921, 
just one year after the indiaitiirc system had 
been (aided 

Tlie Malaya Indian labour has bet'ii the 
only loiin of recruitment, that by any stretch 
of iniagiiiation could he called ‘ free.’ It in- 
volves a verbal monthly contract bctwTcn the 
tmployiM- and the labourer. A minimum wage 
and a free passage are ofbTcd This monthly 
contrael the one laliour recruiting iiK'thod in 
South India which still survives; and even here 
many evils are niut with, wliieh eannot bo 
overcome 

At last, on January J, 1920, this terrible 
cm sc of tht‘ indenture system w'as brought to 
an (*nd An I-hnigralioii Act was passi'd in 
1922, winch d(‘clare‘^, that ■ 

“ Kmi^iation for llu* f»f iin'^killrd laliour 

slulJ nut lir liiwfiil rxeept to smli < un ninths and on surli 
t«ntns llir (FO\einor-(>t‘n('idl m (ioiiinil l)v nolifnatinn 
III the (^azrtfo of India Tna> ‘^peiiiv ai tins brlull ’’ 


ruder th(‘ sami* Act a heavy Jiemdty is 
imp(»scd on anyoni' who “ titiempis to cause, oi 
assist any Indian to emigrate” Ceylon and 
Malayji an*, at pres(*nt, the only two countries 
notifu'd 111 the (lOVerniiK’nt oi India (iazeil(‘. 

In all th(‘se (’olonies, 1h(*n*fon‘, including 
British (Juiaiia, every Indian is now fr(‘e. He 
has lights of land purchase, though these are 
cm tailed m Natal aiul also in Fiji No moro 
Indian labourers have gone out uiidcT indenture 
for moie tlian twenty yt’ars The a(*tu:il re- 
cruit mg was slopju'd ill 1917 But, b(‘fore this 
hajipened, tlu* iiumluT of emigrants had so in- 
creased tliat i*v(‘n when tho'^t* wMio wushed to 
do so liad gone back afttT thc‘ir indenture was 
over there still remain(‘d behind a large settled 
Iialian iiopulation. This is now' grownng, by 
natural increase, so that today the following 
figuies are loughly accurate ; — 


lnr» 

Ma1a\a 

Natal 

Maiiritiii*' 

Fiji 

British Guiana 
Trinidad 


800.000 

600,000 

180.000 

290.000 
8.S,000 

136 000 

142.000 


Tlie figure for Malaya varies greatly from 
year to year; at one time, it w'as over 700,000. 
In eaeli of the estimates here given, there may 
be a margin of inaccuracy The Indian birth 
late is usually high and the death rate fairly 
low'. 

British Cuiana Indians, who celebrate their 
centenary in May, 1938, have earnestly wished 
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to point out that this evoni has notiiing to do 
with tlie bepnning ot thn inilonturo systm in 
that colony, for that svstnii has b(‘cn through- 
out a curse and not a bh'ssing and tliiy have 
no wish to ctiniiiieniorale it. 'I'liis centenary 
is quite different It is mi ended to celebnit< 
the landing of the first In lian'^, Innn rndui, in 
the Colony It is necessary in Briti'- i CJuiana 
to call them East Indians, beeiiuse the original 


In tlie old days, only sugar was grown ; 
but. the Indians have introduced rice* cultiva- 
tion, and have shown themselves to b(* excellent 
ciiliivatcjrs. In this way, th(‘y saved the Colony 
from bankrui)t(‘v when the sugar ])rices had 
reached tla-ir lowesi figuri* 

Beyond the rice and sugar bc’It, there is 
virgin forest This goes on for miles and miles 
into the interior, till the land suddenly rises 



inhabitants are calh*d either AVest Indians, o»’ 
American Indian^ In ih'iiish (Imana these 
aboiiginals are very te^^ m numlxM’ and piob- 
ably do not amouni to mou* than l)et\\e('n 6,()(K) 
and 10.000 all told Tliev live in the .le])th of 
the forest and it is very hard to find out 
accurah ly how many tlien* are Tlu‘V 1iv(‘ almo"! 
entirely iiy hunting in ihi' forest and by grow- 
ing small ])atelies of edibh* roots such as yam 
and manioc Tliey aKo (‘at tlu‘ fruit fiom the 
tr(‘cs 

British Guiana itself is a very strange 
country in its soil formation The alluvial laud 
along the coast, \\hich has been mad** from tlu 
silt of the huge rivers, flowing from the int(‘rior 
forests and mountains, has not yet n'ucluMl such 
a height as to be altogether liiglaT than the 
level of the sea. It is like the soil of Holland. 
The sea has to b(‘ ki‘i)t out by dykes The 
surface water can only (‘scape from the land at 
low tide. Thus this low land is very easily 
flooded. Yet, at the same time, it is miincnsely, 
productive, if only the sea w’^ater can be kept 
out. 


luid m«aiiitam langc- licgin, with high savannahs, 
or gni-- lamN, \\licrc cilllc might (‘asily be 

icarcil 

It jv hcu‘. 111 ihf mlcnor, tliat th(‘ highest 
^^alcrl:lII m tlu‘ ^^orld (‘Xists, whose volume of 
w.Uci is only sm‘i>a-scil by Niagara and the 
Zaml>(‘si Kails Thosi* who have seen Niagara 
sav that tli(' Kaieleur Kalis of British Guiana 
are Far sup<‘rior, both m beauty and in majesty 
The illustration'', here given, wnll show' how 
magmliccnt t)n‘v an' The oth(’r photograph 
sliows a group of American Indians in the forest, 
cutting down th(‘ bamboos and ch'aring a small 
patcli for cultiv.'ition. 

The Indian settlers have prosjX'rcd consi- 
derably in recent yc'ars, siiic(* the abolition of 
indenture The extraoidinarv fertility of the 
soil and the large rainfall with almndant sun- 
shini's all combine to tu‘()diic(‘ an amazing 
growth of fruit and vegetable's, so that it has 
be(‘n rigid Iv said that no me could starve in 
Demerara.” 

Perlnqis tlic greatest disadvantage, which I 
experienced, when I stayed there for some 
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ART IN PRIMITIVL AND ANCIENT LIFE 

r.^ ASIIOKI'. i'llATTKIMKi: 


N \\V 11m‘ ill I o\ lll« MlU'lClll |)t n|)l« - t)' 

Dll' \v<»il(l iijimi !.^ ihi* pi N»ni:i!i- 

PiM"!.*!!!-, ( inn. -f lltiUni'-* lliii.in' m 
\\r '■linuld l)t’ (Ml K 'I tin w.iiJ imiim.mii Im‘ 

ini'iindi In iiKMii prniilj\c l'’nr piiim- 

li\(' HIT 1)( In 'j^KMin :ip:n( .il< ( i'.mm !‘ ci .nui 

(|i .‘n- llic ci.MlliMI' nl pi nplc - \\ I . • 

;'H iin^ ')( ('(‘^-;ii il\ -(p;i:ii(d Imm tlic innd« m 
I'H lmn- ()i 1 -(l;iy ItA inn.' I‘iiih!ij\c nil i- On* 
;‘il nl ihi'^i* -in,iii('- cniiMnnnii ^ nl iii' n 
IPii . 11 "! ('nnil'K ' ciK 1(‘" M)inpli'\ Hill ri.ilmi.ii 
lilHli tll(i-( (r| Mil ilM‘(i ri\lll/cil n.il'niw •: 

iL(. W'lli' I'l iiii'M ‘ ( in — 1' M 'implci Hinl ni'*’ 
((iiilflind Inini -i (\i-1i'ncr himI h- ^unli, (|(n'‘ 
iMil (!'-'p!:i’\ Ml. I \.iinl\ ;nnl cnniplcMl \ nl 
111 } iiN-' wlinli \, .l‘-'•n(.ll^ wiili i'i\ili/n'd 111* 

!i M U'-uhI Ini Die cixiii i“(l t\ pc nl InmiHiH [^) 
HiU'Hlc In li- ni-il\(- H niHiiitnl'l •‘iipiiinir. ' 
(\(i pniMii’i pinp^ nnl h1vn:i\^ with n lniJ,ic 

w liicli cii' - I .'U »'( ii\ inciicj, in.) hm-mih in h -pn .i 
Inch '.‘M-ln - 1 1 I lii'i'iH'-l kIchN •! I 1‘“ii ( i\ ill/. - 
.mil 'I In rc li»‘ inj. im 1 1 Hii^'ccinh nl ^IhikIhkI 
wliicl; r n (IiIkkii' "cln inC" nt iM-^lclicc (“'ll !»' 
MHiij HU I :il' 1 (\HhlHl«'(l Wllli H ^ ■( W In HWHld 
pliicc- ill p(-inl nl ‘‘Tipt rinni\ him| inl'»]Tniii\ 
;ijiv ;i'-c]nnii nt "iiinMinnix l)\ ilic cxpniKnl' 
■il niK cM'ili/.'iMnn ncci lini-.n nt‘ HnnllnM’ nn n*l\ 
pln\j(l('^ HimlliiM iimiiincc nl lli;il d* l( tn!.' 
‘tiMHlcr tlnin limn ’ ailUndc, \n1i’c1i i*- -n 
(•(Miinmii \Mili p« np!‘‘ Iniiliniirini: hit nihMinrii v 
cnni]»lt X nr H '^nnl 

rill* pl'lliiIlMc racn- nl llic Wn'Id dilU'r M’tMii 
tin* ciuli/cd niit in llml liicv Inc h innrc dii ■. i 
hl(‘ and ^uIIim’ 1c>^ inh’imivclv iinni llnil -pnii 
nl pincH'"' wliicli liH- (dtcn diivin wlmlc cnm- 
nninitic- tn nm :i nind ihcc nMind hiuI rninm 
jn H vjcinin circle A '^pi’cils “cpinncc (.1 
cliHiiLLC-' 1*^ 1)0^ ^yn«Mi\ nnMi'- \mIIi pmun'."-, ini h 
scn.<(* nl diii'ctinn n nunc rn i'i ^'‘Hrv Ini pionics-- 
IliHii mere vclncily \ Miidy nl llu- In^lnrv ni 
dead and exi-Mn^; civili/alion-' d( in Mi-n hIc*- tlu' 
futility ('i Ik me cnnslantly nn the nmM \Mtl\ a 
<liiuinu''lu'(l *^1 imc nf liui' viillio ; iid XMl'-nut h 
M iinid oma’jjLli puipn^c, and snlely in lu’t n\ii 
that spiritual and jiuMiul t(M‘lin| 2 . of (iifnu ni 
homloin from wliicli all nvcM'-elah irate ml 
super-active <*i\'ili55atu)n> sn liabituallv ^uJler 
lJut fnr the interference o{ ciVih/*d 
unaihrs the primitive races. ^iMierally speakiici. 
wouJtl di8i)lay more vitality and continuity of 


lin and condui t Il.icn^. Invi been knnwn tn 
lia\i‘ ll\( I .Old ilniil mill d h( ’> \s ih\tlini nl 
.\mt(in( n\'ei \ n \' InliL: juilinl- vil'.nin “nll'er- 
inii an\ pinnniiiiced nj.- ■ iid d-‘.Mm in tluar 
(♦■nimniv iiinjinii nr arl Ihiiiiilni an demnn- 
'.i i!(- thm .ilnindanily and ilm ae-tlii'iic a-jiecl 
nl I 111 -I HI m nn 1 * inic! r-i nc t li;in the Inn nan 
I' ^-iMi 11 pn>\ 'de- In ihr ^hid''iM W’eavmu,, 
( .0 \ !M!i I) mLcli \ . rHlnniHL! n iHl -niakiiiLL, pnttcrx , 
p.innnm ^cnl[Miirc i.inu.im ihc X/liC", 'r.’illecs, 
Z.iptn,'- Hill \la>:m nl AliiciK a M'lrlpluie \\:is 
n in.i! Uahh ad'anccdl, nu I :il!in Li^ and j(‘\\(‘l- 
iii\. HI chill I Mil (' and Ilm inin >i hM-- ari* idl 
Iniind in pMiniinc ci\ i1i/hI mtm Sonm ina\ Ll'K 
wiic nl nunc ni lhc^(‘, Inn '.icnciaUv -p(*akm» 

: n piinnl.xc lacc- h:i\c j -tinnn H(‘-(lictic sidi’ 
In iluM llic d'liHi piiiniiiM' IHC’.- iiiduli’c in 
d.ipciiiii. nnmic and pniilnniiin' ' nJ -nil-, j*; aK' > 
well knnui! In then ac-;lictn (’\prc— inn they 
n'a\ nnl cnii.i in a lire With ilm ( ivilized races 
(d ihc w.M'ld, hill line ni.uN .i--nni'' tlial Inr their 
iwn pnipn-c, ilicir .irt- hi' ‘•■ili-t. dm v ennui»;h 
11 . -n r.’ii’ .‘i- Mnw h;i\c lucii knn\Mi It) ha\(‘ 
pia(li-«d lhc-(‘ a*’!- diiijlcj I.HiU Iniii; ]»erinil'- 
>nni. nl ih ni>l« cl pniihicul hv the jn’imitiv'’ 
.iilj-M wnuld c:mil\ Im-.o (ninp‘iM-on witli ill* 
wmi d lu 1)\ ini.)jhci-n‘ i i \ ih/( d cnnnniinilies , 
nihci- wiMii i he cmi-.ilcicil enuie ni 'Wiii did'cc- 
Inc .icci»id!n!i to ci\di/cd -laiulard- lint tli.' 
am-ln il’lnrl- ni ihi* incinhci- nl' tlm-c -impler 
(’iltm’d LO'iMip-, proM* heynnd dmihl llnd they 
liiiM then nwn aili-lic in''j( - and c\j)ivss tlic 
-amc In lluMi own ^all-lHcllnn It i.- nnt Ini 
n- tn diclatc th;il llu’V should nnl he* -ali^ln’d 
with -n liltii . I'ni -atiMactinn I- an intimately 
p« 1 inial mallei and can ikwci Im’ cnl'nietd lun' 
diet al ‘‘d 

d'he pninnlivc l\p(‘ ni ci\ih/alinn as \ve 
imd it in India pn— i — e- mk*-! nl the artislic 
ieaiUM- l..al we lia^'i’ inentinncl 'VUv Miiuda.s, 
nillial- ( Jnnd- (iarn^., Kliasi-, Knl.-, Bhils, 
Xaua- 'Tn hc' and tlu’ oilier pi mill -vi* tnlks, who 
ii;.''’ h\(d ill India since dav‘’ immea-urahly far 
:vav in I he pa-t, piactisc Die dilh rent art- in- 
t(M-i\«h enniiuh lo give a \erv ]in[)ort.ant 

niaee in tlieir h\e-. W'ltiu*' • any complex in- 
lilhelual pielen-ions. nplc pctiph* weave, 

ixeeiite decnrativc paintino'i, make 
pwidlery aiul arms, dance and sing with ii 
fimple charm ;tnd grace which is really soothing 
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and creates but gentle ripples on the surface of 
the artistic consciousness. There is no attempt 
at agitating the soul until its very depths 
are tlirovvn up in violent waves of einolnm; nor 
does iininitive art prelend to ])rohe into the 
innermost corners of the heart amIIi a view to 
explore and ('xj)ose snnu'thing new at each thrust. 
Their garments are vividly e<ilonrful, ‘their other 
liandirrafts gra(‘efiilly d(‘cnrative and their song 
and danc(‘ is a page out of tin* hook of nature 
itself. 

In the moonlit glades of their fori'st lioine" 
the Sonthal maiden^ s^\ay ainl swing like 
delicate branches in a gentle I)H‘(‘Zc', imitatimi 
th(‘ motitai ol l)i‘eakt‘i'' at low lid(‘ and the 
aeeompaiiiiin*]'( (d .’^ott music ehanl(\l in 
(dioriis uamnds one ol the distant murmur ol 
surf 

With th(' red hibi'^eus m the coils of their 
jet. black hair and th<' promiiK'iit red ainl black 
d(‘signs on (he lolds of tlieir stins^ tlnw roll up 
to» in ^^ave moimn, and, ri'ci’de fr(un their young 
men, whose* drums b(‘at out a ceuistant rumble, 
adding a virile note to tlu* jibantasy 

There is a tendency among c*Ttain critic'^ 
and scholars to explain away all primitive ait 
as the ritual or symbol ed some suiMTstitinus 
belief or magic It is not the imrpose of tins 
discussion to eliallenge any sueli assea-tmii save 
find cxei'jd where it su^^^ots that pimiitive art 
is alien m spirit to the art ot eivdiz^'d men on 
tins aeeouiil. F(»r, e^erl it \n(‘ :-^.'Ume the 
all-pervading sway of totem and magic over 
])rimitjv(‘ life, we nee’d not, iicecs-aiily discard 
the ai'sthelie ehanents pieseiit m it Ivdigiou- 
beliefs and tradition have dominated practically 
all art, and any assumption of aesthidie 
barreness as an es'^ential ou,'<>ne of coimee- 
tion with eiigious beliet would demalish 
the aesthetic ha-is of tlie art ol Byzaunuiii 
and Italy and, for (hat matter, of many 
other eoimtries and ])enods Primitive ait 
may )•*' diffen^nt in tin* quality and ^hTllgth 
of "ns aesthetic content, but bi*yonu that 
WT cannot go Tlie aesthetic emotion, eonce]>- 
tion and external proj(*ction are ail pri‘senl 
in tlic art life of the primitive viees It is as 
futile to deny this as to liold that ])rimdive 
men lack tlie basic mstinris of sex and self- 
presm'ation or Ihe protective, so!f-fibncgatc»r\^ 
or gregarious instincts. 

All this prolonged disiussion ot primitiye 
art lias been necessary wdtb a - ww to keep it- 
separate from the arndent art of e/iyilized or 
more complex communities. The primitive races 
iiave lived and behaved with much more 
stability and have conserved their in a 


more or less unchanged form as eomi)ared with 
the races w’ho have sought variety and change 
w'ltli an almost insane fervour. Whether such 
urges have materially eoiitributcd to the final 
iinfohlmg of the Divine conception of human 
evolution, is a question which w^o cannot and 
sliould not try to answer. 

The art of ancient times, as far as we can 
judge of it, reduces itself to material objects 
of art. It IS a certainty that the ancient 
Rabvloniaii, Assyrian, Egyptian and other 
civilizeil eommumtii‘s wdnch have ceased to exist 
culturally, liad tlieir p.n*l,ry, music, dance and 
drama m some sense, but the available material 
(Ioi‘s not ])rovide any scope for a fuller appre- 
ciation of these arts. ArchiU’cture, sculpture, 
painting and the decorative ami useful arts are, 
howevi*r, substantially r(‘i>resentc(l in the remains 
ol (liese extinct civilization^ A study of thesf^ 
gjv(‘s us a lair id(‘a of the art life of these 
])(*oj)lc. Tlu* Eurojican countries, C’hina, Jajian 
and liuha jucsent a tuller juctiire m that the 
ancient art of then* lands is more or less con- 
tinuous w ith the mon* recent and we know much 
more of the ])eoples of tlie.se countries and of 
tlu'ir hie and asiiivations because they are still 
living and are, often, manifesting the same or 
similai a(*sthetic imiiulses a*' eomiiared to their 
r(‘moti‘ aiie(‘sli)r^ 

Tile first rilics of ancient Babylonian an 
come* from a lu'norl which may be placed about 
6,500 ycais ago lOv'cii at this remott* pi'riod it 
luul attamcfi a (‘(‘ilain perfection and it leads 
to the conclusion that otlu*r and simpler forms 
of arts exL-^ted (*ven before thi^ time Among 
tlie seals and ol}u‘r obj(‘cls of ait, workmanship 
ot artists ot great tah*nt is oitim noticed side 
by side with common “ bazaar stuff as wt may 
sav Human as well as animal forms are seen 
and those are often modifii’d in l(*rms of religious 
beliefs and with a view to convi'y some moan- 
ing The cylinder seals of the Babylonians are 
the most common and important art relics of 
those (lays J^ronzes are also found as also 
stones w'itli sciiljiitiired repre.s(*ntations, which 
arc of a much later period 

It is from Assyria, howTver, that w^c get 
moil* variety and w’callh of material. Magni- 
ficent low' n*hef on ample stone surfaces pay 
indeed a high tribute to the Assyrian artist. 
The art of Babylonia and Assyria depict an 
intcnsij religious outlook and convention of a 
rigidity w’hicli suggests a highly developed and 
esoteric priestly cult. 

The religious aspect of art in Egypt in-* 
eludes all that is known of it,'^ says Flinders 
Petrie. 
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earliest sculptures are tombslones aud tables 
•of offerings for the benefit of a deceased person; the 
•earliest statuary is of figures in which the soul of the 
deceased might reside, made as hfel.ke as possible in 
order to give him satisfaction; the figuies of servants 
mrith offerings, or of seifs to cultivate the ground, were 
for service in the next world; the whole of the tomb 
sculptures, paintings and furniture — caived coffins, canopic 
jars, tablets, and all else — resulted lium the religious 
theories of the future life. The buildings that remain 
to us are nearly all temples, the cullosi which stand in 
them were habitations for the many A'a-souls of the king; 
jmd even the battle scenes on the walls are all pait of 
the display of religious fervour, and culminate in the 

( iiimphal processions of captives dedicated to the god, 
r led by the god as ^his appanage to be cnlnisled to 
the king's administration. The civil life of the lay 
Egyptian has almost vanished, the palaces and towns are 
nearly all Lc-luw the plain of Nile mud; and it is only 
aepulchral and religious remains that — being placed on 
the dascrl — hd\e thus been preserved to Ub." 

Among Egyptian symbols may be mentioned 
the following : Different tribes are represented 
by their emblems such as the hawk, lion, 
scorpion, jackal and pelican. These oniimils are 
bilen depicted as doing things that the members 
of the tribes did, such as breaking down walls 
of towns, making captives, etc. The king is a 
strong bull, a fish with two hands or a hawk 
with a huniMii hand by which it holds a cord 
; Hiding a (^‘11)1^^. Gods and goddesses are als(» 
railarly d(‘picted. Animal heads arc placed on 
human bodices and the sphinx is a human heatf 
-on an animal body. A great degree ol artistic 
talent is displayed to effect these strange eoii- 
juctions without hurting the aesthetic sense. 
Among ceiemonies depicted are noticed sacri- 
ficial scenes, offering, endowing with gilts (gen- 
iPially by gods) and purification ceremonies 
Exquisite objects were made in aiieiiait Egypt 
^ind gold was used in protUMon 

.Judging by the temple and religious arts 
tlie Egyptians, one ran safely assiinit* Unit 
iJl^eir civic existence, at least thai of tin’ nobility, 
.^as full of luxury, pomp and splendour. Variety 
and change run through tlic entire length of 
Egyptian art history and this -dead civilization 
is a sad monument, to the inexorable law\s of 
•decay and the ephemeral nature of even Mie 
Bupremest form of human aellie^'em(‘llt ainl 
power. 

The sublime ])oetry and imagery of the 
Migveda woulcf give us a basic explanation (>f 
the inborn admiration of and intimacy with 
' nature anld natural forces wdiicli is found in 
'Indian art. Such passages as the one addressed 
to the Maruts shows a deep communion with 
nature and would corroborate the “straight 
fh)m the heart character of Indian naturalism. 

** Ihe bUlowing bull of the' flood pours fordi the 
tted of Ule to the, plants. He Ua^ts both trees and 

49 -^ : 


demons; the universe trembles beneath his heroic arnit 
and the innocent man shudders as the roaring giant 
smites the sinners. As the horses bound beneath ' the 
whip which guides them, to his moist messengers 
announce his coming, and he is heard afar off, like the 
roaring of a hon. as the god takes form jn the rain- 
bearing cloud. The winds iiish fuith, the lightcnings 
flv, the plants upraise their heads, the skv is swoUen. 
Ahiinciancc pours iorlh for all livirg crealiires when the 

god sheds his .^ap upon the c^aiih Roar, O 

god. thunder and engender life, diive actuss the heavens 
in thy chariot heavy with downpours, drawing the open 
water-skin wliose mouth is hanging over us, level the 
slopes and the hollows. Tip up the great bowl; let it 
be emptied out in turients uni esi mined, flood both heaven 
and earth with rich inoistuie, and make a good watering 
tnmgh for the kine.” 

Or to Agni in the Mahabharata ; 

" In thee all doth live: clothed in the form of the 
Min. Thou takcbt up the waters of the earth with thy 
beams; then, by tlie rains which thou dost pour forth 
111 their season, thou lestorcth life to all things. Then 
are all things born ol thee anew : the twining plants, 
the green foliage, the lakes, the favoiiicd reservoir of 
the wateiH, I he whole of that moist palace, subject to 
J aruna." 

Tbc Indians wcic thus fully eloquent in 
( xpicssing tlicir feelings and rich in their appre- 
ciation of the beauty of things long before they 
made the sc.ulptur(>B of Sanchi or Bharut or 
iiainted tlie earliest pictuies at Ajenta. The 
imiigery winch illuminated their soul, found first 
expression in ^^o^d 8 ; but when the occasion arose 
t.n givi‘ material shape to a more well-defined 
religious feeling, it assumed tlie shape of what 
may be termed an ,‘idoraium in stone. 

Tlie artists who worked the sculptures at 
Bharut anil Sanchi excelled in the execution of 
floral and animal motives. Their relative in- 
effieieiiey in the rendering of the human form 
mav be due to inexperience or to the floral and 
animal symbolism prevailing at the period. The 
Buddha was not to bt‘ portrayed and the story 
of the Buddha is told elaborately and with great 
effect without the Buddha appearing anywhere. 
In the story of the conception, the young 
elejibant; in that of the nativity, the lotus; in 
the great d(‘parture, the riderless horse; in the 
assault of Mara, the tree with the empty seat 
underneath wdth demons and courtesans; and 
so on. The symbols tell the story, and the 
liuman form of the Buddlia never appears. 
Describing Sanchi, Monsieur Rene Grousset, 
conservator of the Musee Gnimct, exclaims : 

**What love of nature is to be seen in thenu what 
an understanding of floral and animal forms 1 as 

our Cathedrals are enogrolopiBdias in stone^ 60 the gatot 
of Sanchi unroll befoi 4 our eyes the marvclleas poem* 
of Indian nature.** 

* 

Buffaloes, tigers, scr])cnts, antelopes, ele* 
phants, peacocks and' nogm or parados : 
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*' As we stand before these scenes, with their delicate 
and tender feeling for nature, Assyrian bas-reliefs seem 
very conventional, and even Greek bas-r^^liefs almost 
strike us as cold.” 

The Greek influence in Indian art passed 
through different phases; but with tlie fall of 
Greek power in India, this element became 
thoroughly absorbed and assimilated into Indian 
ideals and forms until no truce of its separate 
existence remained anywhere. The Kushan and 
Guptas and, more or less contemporaneously 
with them, the Andhras in Southern India, 
slo\yly moulded the aesthetic ideals of Indian art 
until proportion, harmony and refinement be- 
came all-pervading. The Greek started making 
Buddhas and now it became quite the usual 
tiling to depict the Lord. 

Aniaravati is particularly interesting on 
account of its purely Indian style and the 
supi-eme elegance in form attained here by the 
Indian sculptor. We may call it idealism or 
sjuritualization or just a superior aesthetic 
realisation. More elastic and vitally graceful, 
the sculpture of Amaravati can no longer remind 
anyone of ivory-carving or of woodwork 
Etiiercal in refinement, these figures are totally 
Bculi)turesque in a more keenly aesthetic sense 
than even in the case of Hellenic statuary. 
Gupta sculpture gave the final touches to the 
plastic conventions of ancient India These 
were not based on any intellectual analysis of 
the perfect form as in the case of the Greeks; 
but followed the naturalistic reasoning, which 
gave a continuity to Indian aesthetic thought. 
Th(* drawn bow, the leaf of the ncem tree, the 
wagtail, the eyes of a roe, the lotus, the sesame 
flower, the pomegranate, the stone of the mango, 
the conch-shell, tlie elephant’s trunk or the 
spawning fish, all contributed to the sum-total 
of the grace and beauty of the human form. 
These were int merely metaphorical but usually 
alive with a keen realism. In the rhytlim of 
the attitudes, the lines provided by flowers, 
plants or animals reappear. The various atti- 
tudes and gestures were rendered in a more 
refined way but retained their connection with 
the ancient conventions in the field of dance 
and abhinaya, while newer conventions attained 
maturity. They spoke a language which con- 
veyed to those who could understand it, a rasa 
of supreme spiritual flavour. 

The fjailure of the earlier schools of Bharut, 
Bancbi and Mathura to render the human form 
with effective realism and grace, has been 
ascribed, by certain critics, to ine^erienee or 
to an arrested outlook bom of a tradition of 
Vood and ivory carving. It seema kuprising 


that the restricted vision of the wood and ivory 
carver should impose itself so forcefully here, 
only in relation to the treatment of the human- 
figure, and vanish entirely, whenever the sculp- 
tor attempted animal or plant form, yielding 
place to an amazing vision of grace, suppleness 
and vigour. One has perforce to look for some 
other explanation and it has been provided by 
Rai Bahadur Rama Prasad Chanda in his book 
Medieval Indian Sculpture in the British 
Museum, He mentions three things in this con- 
nection. First, the natural stiffness of the- 
postiires of yoga, for instance the rigid ercctncss 
in the Kayotsarga posture as found in the 
images of the .Tinas. 

The second is that most of these sculptures 
were done in medium relief and were meant to 
serve as mere architectural ornaments. The 
third factor is the difference of outlook in regard 
to the beauty of the human form, of the Hindu 
sculptor as compared to that of the Greek. 
“ With the Indian,” writes Rama Prasad Chanda, 
" the form that is auspicious, but not necessarily 
pleasing to the eye, is beautiful.” He quotes 
the Chaitanyacharitamrita to describe the signg^ 
of a Mahapurusha, 

These are : 

1. He hath feet with level tread. 

2. Beneath, on the soles of his feel, wheels appear 
thousand spoked, with tyre and hub. 

3. He hath projecting heels. 

4. He hath long fingers and toes. 

5. Soft and lender hands and feet. 

7. His ankles are like rounded shells. 

8. His legs are like an antelope’s. 

9. ^ Standing and without bending he can touch gnd 
rub his knees with either hand. 

12. His skin is so delicately smooth that no dust 
cleaves to his body. 

^ 14. The down of his body turn upward, every hair 
of it, blue-black in colour like eye paint, in little curl/.j^ 
rings, curling to the right. 

15. He hath a frame divinely straight. 

17. The front of his body is like a lion’s (wilir 
narrow waist). 

18. There is no furrow between his shoulders. 

20. His bust is equally rounded, 

21. His jaws are as a lion’s. 

22. His eyes are intensely blue. 

.30. He hath eyelashes like a cow’s, 

31. Between the eye brows appears s hairy mole* 
white and like soft cotton down. 

32. His head is like a royal turban. 

Similar signs of a Mahapwmska are 
described in other and much older texts anil 
they all seem to point to an astrolo^oal nri gin . 
The beauty of the womanly figure is alw dealt 
with in this auspicious and artrolopoal way. 

Add to these the restrictiona imposed by 
the^ conventions of attitude and gestores the 
artist meets a formidable array of ae^etio 
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commandments before which his sense of beauty 
stands like a naughty child before an admonish- 
ing governess. It was pointed out in the last 
a,rticle that the Indian artist faced the problem 
of conventions witli an undaunted courage and 
succeeded very well indeed, after sometime, in 
achieving “ art,” in spite of these restraints upon 
his freedom of expression. The Ainaravati 
School had already mastered tliosc diflScultitiS 
and the different pieces of this School, for in- 
stance those depicting the women prostrating 
themselves at the feet of the Buddha, the prince 
■with his court of servants and women, tlie adora- 
tion of the stupa, and the descent of the elephant, 
show clearly the evolution of the art and pre- 
dict its further development in Mahavalipuram. 
Ciijita art is only the culmination of these 
tendencies. Elegance and refinement had 
already come and tjnpta art accentuated and 
further refined the ideals and added a serene 
spirituality to it, which seemed to he the finish- 
inn; touch. The post-tiupta schools of art', con- 
tinued in the now perfected tradition and 
«xamples are too numerous to give here. The 
art of Gaud or Bengal under the Pala and Sena 
■dynasties was a continuation of the Gupta tradi- 
tion. This art perhaps was less spiritual and 
refined as compared to the best specimens of 
the Gupta period, but it displays an excellent 
■execution of established conventions with occa- 
sional variations which arc its own. 

The art of India under the Musalman 
rulers portray very truthfully the character of 
the rulers. Let us look at Babur through the 
■eyes of M. Rene Grousset He says : 

“Babur almost reminds us of one of Clouet's pori- 
. rafts of nobles at the Louvre. And he is indeed a true 
I Renaissance type — a gentleman uf exalted lineage, vrith 
« p -•ion for literature and art, anxiously observing all 
forms of humanism, at once a dilettante, an adventurer, 
and a statesman. Possessing, to quote Renan, ‘ great 
food sense and a certain intelligent and gentle quality 
dree from fanaticism, a subtle, ]ust, iinpreiudiced and 


open mind.’ He was at the same time a poet, and even 
on the imperial throne of India felt home-sick for the 
landscapes of Ferghana, the grassy plains where he had 
been won’t to dream in the days of his youth. ‘The 
violets are lovely in Ferghana, it is a mass of Tulips and 
roses ’ he says, nr he will quote verses full of an epicu- 
reanism that is quite Persian. ‘ Sweet is the coming of 
the new year, sweet is the juice of the grape, but how 
much sweeter is the voice of love. Snatch Babur at aU 
the pleasures of living, for life doth flee, never to 
return.’ ’’ 

This is indeed an inspiration, far removed 
from that realization of endless struggle and 
sorrow and tliat hankering after Nirvana or the 
passionless, changeless and eternal state of 
radiant inaction. ITiat this outlook will lead 
to colourful weaving and embroidery, the making 
of exquisite miniatures, the soft and haunting 
strains of the gazal and thuniri, and to a pro- 
fusion of sensuous imagery of great refinement 
and decorative appeal, is only natural. Even 
sorrow and pain become sensuous, like tender 
caresses to objects associated witli the beloved 
who is no more. The inspiration is lyrical and 
intimately personal The Mogul miniatures 
and pictures are vivid with this personal clement 
aiul very few things in the art of the period 
would aesthetically transcend the purely per- 
sonal fcclinp of man, the mortal, and his fleet- 
ing joys, sorrows and limited aspirations. It 
ih a deviation from the sublime, but is certainly 
not ridiculous. For, intensive living may not 
give a chance to tiie liuman soul for flights to 
the far distant regions approachable by faith, 
reason and the intellect; yet it enables one to 
look minutely into life itself and to purify, 
ennoble, refine and subdue its cruder and grosser 
mani‘'esta1ions by means of aesthetic correc- 
tives • 

* Bring HiibstantialU the second lecture delivered 
l)rf(»ie the University of Madras iindei the Sir George 
Stanley Endowment 1938. 
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[The recent constitutional crisis in Bihar and U. P. 
over political prisoners is happily over. It has, we hope, 
cleared the air and produced better iindei standing in 
the ranks of the Government as to the conventions on 
which smooth working of any constitution must rest. But 
since some of the constitutional isbues that have been 
raised by Mr. Bool Chand are important and deserve 
consideration, we are publishing this article which was 
written more than a month back. — BJd. M. 7?.] 


Writing about the resignation of Congress 
ministries on the question of the release of 
political prisoners, Professor A. B. Keith said 
in a letter to the Scotsmanl that *it is 
decidedly unfortunate that the clash between 
the ministries of U. P. and Bihar and 
the Governors should have taken place on 
an issue wliioh afforded strong constitutional 
grounds for the expectation of the Minister 
that their advice should have prevailed.' This 
statement, unimpeachable in its accuracy and 
depth of insight, sums up the whole nature of 
the recent constitutional crisis in India. 

The implication of this statement is two- 
fold. It implies, first, that a clash between 
the Governors and the Congress Ministers was 
quite inevitable and was bound to come sooner 
or later. It implies, secondly, that the 
Governors showed luck of wisdom and diplomacy 
in forcing the clash on an issue on which, on 
commonsense grounds, the po^ution of the 
Ministers wa^ iTally stronger than tliat of the 
Governor. 

IT 

Wh> was a clash between the Governors 
and the Ministers so inevitable? 

Among the forces that rendered a conflict 
between the Governor and the Ministrj^ 
inevitable, the most important was, of course, 
the ill-conceived plan of th(^ new Constitution 
itself. The new Constitution was the product 
of a psychology that believed in giving with 
one hand and withdrawing with the other, so 
that it became, in effect, a most hotch-potch 
construction, singularly lacking in all sense of 
administrative and governmental mechanics. 

1. Dated 17th February, 1938. 


Based on the avowed recognition of the principle 
that ‘ the responsibility of the Government of 
India will in future rest on the Indians them- 
selves,'^ it sought to undo all the impli- 
cations of that basic principle by the 
creation of safeguards, special responsibilities, 
and legislative and financial powers of the 
Governors and the Governor-General, and in 
the end produced a most illogical and complicated 
Bchcine which was bound to prove quite 
unworkable in practice. 

Under any system of responsible government^ 
tliere arc only two legitimate means by which 
the Governor may make his influence or 
intervention felt in the sphere of government. 
Firstly, he may discuss policy with or advise 
the Ministers and thus seek to influence their 
opinion, so that the Ministers might virtually 
adopt the Governor's views as their own. 
Secondly, he has the constitutional right 
(although such a right has already become 
obsolete in the United Kingdom and the 
Dominions) to dismiss the Ministers who do 
not agree with his views and choose other 
Ministers who might be jircpared to defend his 
actions in the legislature. But the validity of 
this second course is dependent upon the 
composition of parties in the legislature; its 
adoption would be legitimate only if the new 
MinistfTs liad any chance of securing a majority 
of following in the legislature. In the event, 
however, of the failure of the Governor to 
obtain Ministers, with a majority in the 
legislature, to support him in his views, the 
implications of resi>onsible government leave 
absolutely no alternative for the Governor but 
to surrender his own views to those of the 
Ministers. These implications of responsible 
government have been sought to be negatived, 
by means of the doctrine of special 
responsibilities and powers of the Governor, by 
the framers of the new Constitution, and in s*> 
far as they have attempted to do so, they have 
made the new scheme capable of the creation of 
deadlocks and conflicts. 

It bespeaks great political insight on the 


2. Report of the Federal Structure Sub-Committee* 
of the First Round Table Conference, Cmd. 3778, p. 2121 
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part c»f the Congress that they endeavoured tf. 
insure against these deadlocks and conflicts by 
asking, before forming governments in the 
provinces where they had clear majorities in the 
legislatures, for an assurance * that the Governor 
would not use his special powers of intcrferene • 
in regard to their constitutional activities. '3 
In their anxiety to secure the acceptance of offices 
by the Congress, the Secretary" of State and the 
Governor-General evaded the issue thus raised 
by tlie Congn'ss and gave an assurance in n 
general way that * the essence of the new 
Constitution is that the initiative and respon- 
sibiliiy for the whole government of the province, 
though in form vesting in tlie Governor, passes 
to the ministry as soon as it takes office.'^ 
How extremely vague and iinsatisfaetoiy" 
such an assuranre was, seems to have been 
realised by the Congress from the very" start; 
for they openly avowed Iheir hostility to the 
constitutional selieine, th(' consequence of wliose 
operation, from the very nature of its inception, 
could be nothing but to produce daily crises 
and conflicts hedween the Governor, acting on 
the airy foundation of his special responsibilities, 
and the popularly responsible Ministers, whose 
business it is understood under a system of 
responsible government to be to govern the 
country. 


Ill 

All this go(*s to show that t.lie occurrence of 
a clash between the Governor and the Ministers 
was, in any case, quite inevitable ; but as 
•J^rofessor Keith says, m arising over tht' issue 
of the release of political prisoners, it arose in 
a most unexpected manner and over an issue 
* which afforded strong constitutional groimd.s 
for the expectation of the Ministers that theii 
advice should have prevailed.' 

The circumstances leading to tlie present 
conflict may be briefly stated. It was in July 
last year that the Congress parly formed 
ministries in the seven provinces where it had 
a clear majority. One of tlie demands put 
forward in the Congress election programme had 
been that political prisoners throughout India 
sliould be released, whatever their offence 
When the Congress took up office, it naturally 
began the prosecution of that policy. With 
regard to political prisoners, who had been 
sentenced for crimes in their nature admittedly 

3. ReBohition of the All-Tndia Congreas Committee 

at Delhi, dated 17th March, 1937. , . , , , 

4. Lord Zetland in the House of Lords, dated 
dth May, 1937. 


grave, the course that was adopted was one of 
gradual release after the consideration of the 
merits of individual cases and on a promise 
from the prisoners that they had abjured the 
creed of violence Under this policy about u 
hundred persons had been released in the various 
pro\unoes, when it was felt by some*, that this 
process was painfully slow. In Bihar, nine of 
the prisoners resorted to hunger-strike in order 
to enforce their demand for the immediate- 
udeaso of all prisoners. Having satisfied 
themselves that the prisoners had really changed 
their creed and believing in the reasonableness 
of the prisoners' demand and in view of public 
opinion in the country, the Ministers in Bihar 
and U. P. unanimously advised tin' Governors 
to effect the immediate release of all prisoners. 
Under instructions frewn the Governor-General 
wdio took advantage of section 126 (5) of the 
Government, of Intlia Act to issue orders to a 
Governor ‘ as to the manner in whicli executive 
authority ... is to be exercised for the purpose 
of preventing any grave menace to the peace or 
tranquillity oi India or any part thereof’, the 
Governors of Bihar and U. P. rejected tine 
unanimous advice of their Ministers. Upon 
this, the Ministers had no alternnti^.e but t<> 
resign. 


IV 

A correct judgment as to Ihe validity or 
otherwise of the action of the Governors and 
the (5ov(*rnur-Gcneral must dcpenfl upon the 
evaluation of two or three issues. The first 
is, how^ far would the release of about forty 
political jirisoners ooiistLt.ute a grave menace 
to the pi*ace and tranquillity of India. 

Speaking on Ixdialf of the Secretary of 
State for Inilia, Lord Winterton, in lus statement 
in the House of Commons on the 16th 
F(‘bnuiry, referred to the prisont^ m question 
as ‘ so-called political prisoners^*^ of whoiHi 
wfpp ‘ rlHnrrprrifiK torrnnstfi harl 
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attitude to law and order must change from 
hostility to co-operation. That this is so i« 
-eminently borne out by the fact that ‘ many 
political prisoners convicted of violent crimes 
have been discharged before now, and dunng 
■rijc jieriod of-office of the Congress ministries no 
menace to tlie tranquillity of any jiart ol India 
lias been created. ^5 

"J'he trutJi IS that in the world today tliere 
is hardly any force which stands so strongly 
for non-violence as the Indian National Congress 
Minder the influence of Candhi. The Congress 
-Ministers, who are responsible for tlic advice to 
release political prisoners, themselves are 
.pledged to that creed of non-violence and they 
would not release jirisoners simply to enable 
them to resume their criminal activities 
‘ Congress stands more to lose/ said Mahalnia 
Gandhi, 5 ‘than the British authorities, if 
•during its regime in any province dis- 
■'Orders take place.’ Indeed, it is absurd to 
suppose that tlic release of forty prisoners, even 
if ‘ dangerous terrorists with very bad records,’ 
■could constitute any serious menace to the peacv^ 
■or tranquillity of the country, when hundreds 
•oi exactly similar prisoners had been released 
already. And even if it were taken for granted 
lor a minute that the released prisoners might 
show signs of reverting to their violent, 
aetivitio, surely the arms of law are long 
■enougli to take hold of them again, and this 
‘time with the approval of the Inrlian public 
•too. 

It cannot ho forgotten that the primary 
responsibility for law and order rests upon the 
■ministry itself. That, in fact, is of the ver\^ 
‘Csscncc of the principle of responsible govirn- 
ment For an alien Governor-General or 
'Governor to pronounce upon the consequences 
of such step as the release of political 
■prisoners, with most of whom the Congress 
Ministers are presumably intimately in touch, 
havinc lodged in the same prisons with them, 
ill complete opiwsition to the unanimous advice 
'of these Ministers, is openly and eloarly 
presumptuous, from the point of view of 
practical politics as well from the point of view 
of constitutional propriety, whatever might be 
the letter of the law nr\ the subject. If ariv 
British statesman is prepared to recognise that 
India now is on the road to democracy, lie must 
also ut the same time recognise that the release 
of political ^ martyrs ’ is a symbol of that 
democracy to Indians. 

5. Mahatma Gandhi’s Haledl ^ 16Lb Feb- 

arnary, im 


V 

The question then arises as to why the 
Ciovernor-Gencral did instruct the Governors to 
reject the Ministers’ advice. On grounds of 
(‘oinmonsense, the action of the Governor- 
General IS clearly incomprehensible. It seems 
tu be impossible to hold that the menace to 
the ]>cace or tranquillity of India due to the 
release of these political prisoners, some of 
wliom liave only short periods of their sentence 
to expire, can be nearly as great as the injury 
done to that peace by the disappearance of the 
(^ongress ministries of Bihar and U. P. and 
possibly the other five Congress provinces 
also. *6 Then, ‘the prospect of the Governors 
being able to secure effective ministries of 
non-Congress character in these provinces 
seems nc^gligible, and puppet ministries merely 
supported by the Governors are most 
objectionable For the Governor to assume 
control is open to the gravest objection. Under 
the new regime he will be governing in flat 
opposition to the declared will of the electorate, 
and it will be difficult to convince the electorate 
tliat the cause of his action is at all adequate. 
They will inevitably believe that the opportunity 
has been taken to eject the ministries, 
not for the ostensible reason which seems 
])altry, bid because they are becoming too 
popular ’6 

But even if the intention of the British 
authorities was to break the influence of the 
Congress, the time and thci issue chosen were 
clearly impolitic. Congress today is in a far 
stronger tactical position than it was a year 
back ‘ Tlien it had behind it only the cheering 
memory ot a successfully fought election: now 
it has added the reassuring record of eight 
months’ efficient administration.’? In any 
case, the dispute is concerned with the release 
of political jirisoners, an issue which is simple 
and clearly understood by the Indian masses, 
and in which the sympathies of the oriental 
must always be with those who favour release, 
and at a time when the Congress is meeting in 
its annual session with a record strength of 
200,000 delegates. 

The best face that can be put on the action 
of the Governor-General is to treat it as a case 
of bad judgment on his part. The Government 
scorned to be quite sure in its mind that what- 
ever the issue ‘Congress Ministers are not anxious 

6. A. B. Keith, in a letter to The Sootsmanf dated 
17th February, 1938. 

7. Manchester Guardian^ dated 18th February, 1938* 
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to give up oflSce; they have lately been closety 
engageil m preparing their budgets/0 


VI 


There is, however, one aspect ol' this crisis, 
W'hich has not been as widely appreciated in 
India as it should have been. Tlic needs 

to be emphasised that the rejection of Ministers' 
advice was defended by the Governors on th<‘ 
basis of tlie Governor-General’s orders undei 
sec. 126(5), so that the constitutional issue 
that emerges out of this crisis is concerning the 
relationship between tlie Governor- General and 
the Provincial Governments in the new Indian 
Fed(;ration. 


In every Federation, tlie relations between 
the* federal centre and the units have always 
caused struggle and raised problems. But such 
struggle is confined to the sphere of legislative 
powers: in purely administrative matters, the 
provinces have usually been left to themselves 
Even in Canada, where the powxT of appoint- 
ment and removal of the lieutenant-governors 
of the provinces is vested in the Central 
Government, the Dominion coni-rol of the 
lieutenant-governors has been of the slightest 
kind, in view" of the fact that the li(‘utenant- 
governor is guided by the advice of his 
responsible Ministers. Such a pl(‘a should have 
particular force in Iiulia, wdiore the Central 
Government has, theoretically, far less element 
of responsibility to the peojih' tlian the provincial 
governments. If the Governor of a province 
can justifiably disregard the advice of 
Ministers on the plea, openly advanced, that 
^ in .doing so he is acting under instructions from 
V 1 'Governor-General, surely there is something 
♦ totally wrong with the principle of 
government. 

- I^sts of the Governors have said that 
. jircrnors have closely observed con 
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stitutional proprieties! ’9 But the mere observ- 
ance of conslitutional proprieties is hardly 
enough to justify tlie action of the Governors,, 
and particularly of the Guvernor-Gcnearl. The 
reason that has been adduced for the Governor- 
General issuing Ins orders to the tw"o Governors 
to reject the advice ol Ministers for the release 
of political imbuners is that the release of 
political \uisuueifc m the two provinces would 
lead to an increase of prc'SMire on tlie non- 
C'ongvess goverumenis of Bengal and the Punia\> 
wdncli they might be unable to resist. That 
r(‘ason, even if the legal right oi the Governor- 
General to Leslie such ail order under the ill- 
planned scheme of tlie ( ioverninent of India 
Act 1935, hr* admitted, is clearly unconvincing. 
On behalf of the Guiigress, Mahatma Gandhi 
has already definitely agreed to the procedure 
of the release of political prisoners after 
consideration of individual eases in Bengal, hui 
otherwise, (i) just as the. release of political, 
prisoners in Bihar and U. V. can have the effect 
of forcing the hands of Bengal and Punjab 
governments and creating difficulties for them^ 
so, indeed, can the non-release of political, 
prisoners (the governmentp of Bihar and U. P. 
might. wtII say) create intermiuablc difficulties 
for themsrdves, and lii) if the release oi political 
prisoncTs in oni* province can create problem^ 
in another where the government is differently 
constituted, wli(‘ro is tla* guarantee that the 
effecting of far-reaching social and economic* 
reforms in ont* province would not lead to a 
similar (‘fleet in another? Would, then, the 
Governor-General emne forward with his 
intervention at all times that any provincial 
governru'nt thinks of some social or economic 
reform? Is not. there something funny about 
a ooneeptiori of Federal Provincial relationship,, 
which leaves everything ultimately to the whims 
of a single individual at the top? 

0 Timrsy dalpd 16th Fpbniarv, 1938. 




INDIA’S WOMEN SCIENTISTS 

Bv ROBINDIIA MOHON DATTA 


In Uil‘ firrit week of January last the Inilian 
Science Congress held lis in Calcutta 

on tlie occasion ol its Silver Jubilee, in co- 
-operation with the Brilish Ass(»ciation for the 
Advancement of Science* Many eminent 

scientiists from all parts of the World attended 
the fuii<*tion and contributed many interesting 
papers. Many women seientisis of India joinecl 
the delibcTations and read many intere‘=tting 
papers on their researches. Besides reading 
papers, they joined in the discussions on varioii*^ 
topics of scientific interest, and many of them 
joined a*^ d(*legat(‘s and made the session a 
siic(a*ss. We give below the names of the papers 
that w'ere read before the Congress. 

In the Section of Physics and Mathematics 
the following paper was read by a woman 
scientist- 

1 On llie Theniy of Absorption m Ionised Gas, by 
Mrs. Bibha Mazunidar, Calcutta. 

In the Peetinii of Chemistry the following 
papers were read: — 

The Pit of Aqueous Solutions Containing Btirjc 
Acjd and UMimxylic Substances, by S. M. Mehta and 
Miss K. V. Kanlak, Bombay. 

2 Aqueous Solutions of Sodium .Ahnninates by 
Miss 0. Joseph and Mala Prosad, Btimbay 

.S Synlbcsi'^ and Resolulmii id (r-elhoxysteane Aeid, 
by Miss P. llevi and P. Kaniaswami Avyur. Bangaluie. 

4. Syiitliehis oi osemm Acid, b\ Miss P. 

Devi and P. Raraa'^wainy Ayyar, Banjsalore. 

!>. Tfaloj^enulinn, Part XXII. Cbloiinaiion and 
Biominatiun of 'I'oliieue under the Combined Influence of 
Sunlight and Halogen Carriers, hy P. S. Venna, Mrs. P. 
Annapurna. Ran and A. Krishmurty, Benaiefl. 

6. Essential Oil from the T^eaves of Sphrenthus 
indteuSn bv Miss Marv Mathcn and B. Saniiva Rao, 
Bangaloie. 

7. Essential Oil from Listtp zeyfamra : the occur- 
rence of di-cadinene. hy Miss Mary Mathcn and B. 

Sanjjva Rao, Bangalore i ki w 

8. Synthesis of Mela-oxazine Compounds, by IM. W. 
Hirwe and Miss K. D. Gavankar, Bombay. 

9 Aroma in Butter, by Miss R. Karnad, Bangalore- 

10. Dielectric Constants of Mixtures of Alcohol, 
Benzene and Walei, by S, K. K. Jatkar and Miss N. 
Shama Rao, Bangalore. 

In the Section of Geography and Geodesy 

1. The Geography of DIaeaae, by Miaa M. W. F. 
'Waddington, Madras. 


In the Section of Ptsychology: — 

1. A Study of the Handwriting of Children in School, 
by Miss R. Ghosh, Calcutta. 

In the Section of Anthropology: — 

]. liiler-(‘asLc Diifereiices in Blood Gioup Distribu- 
lion in Bengal, by Mi» E. Macfarlane, Calcutta, 

2. The Pa1auiJg.s of the Shan Hinterland, by M. 
R. Salmi and Mrs. Shama Sahni, Calrulta. 

In the Section of Botany: — 

Dr. (Miss) £ K. Janaki Ammal was the president 
of the sub-section of Genetics and Cytology. 

Tlic following pai)crs were read by the 
woiinm scientistfa in this section: — 

1. Chrumosoine btdiaviour in Sai‘chatiim spontaneum 
X Sorghum durra hybrids, by Misb £. K, Janaki Ammal, 
Coimbatore. 

2. A lowei Gondwana flora from I he Salt Range, 
Punjab, by Miss Chinna-Viikki, Lucknow. 

3. The Effect of (Carbon Dioxide on Water Entry 
into the Roots, hv T. Ekambaram and Miss V, K. 
Kamaiam, Madias. 

4. Parnicability of the XyJem Vessel Wall, by T, 
Ekambaram and Mis-. V. K Kamaiam, Madras. 

Ill the Section of Zoology: — 

1 Observations on the Repioductive System. Egg 
Case and Embiyos of Chiloscyllium gnseum — Mull, and 
Henle, b> R. (mpala Aiyar and Miss K. P. Nalini, 
Madras 

2. Obscivdiions on the .Striitfure and Function of 
the Nidamcnlal Glands of Chiloscyllium griseum — MuU. 
and Henle, with a note on the fonnalion of the egg 
capsule, by Miss K. P. Nalini, Madras. 

3. PreJiminaiy Observations on the Structure of the 
iJterus and llie Placenta in Scohodon Sorrakowait^ 
Miss G. Mahadovan, Madras. 

4. The Arterial System of the Mud Turtlclinplc 
punctata, hy Miss B. K. Dhillon, Lahore. 8868, 

5. The Spermatogenesis of Clibanarius P^^al 
hy Mh'' C. K. Katnavaii, Madras. 

The above facts show that if women of our 
couni ry are given proper facilities to do research 
work and encouraged by the award of research 
scholarships, stipends, etc., they will be in a 
position to do scientific research work, in no 
way inferior to that of any of their sisters in' 
other parts of the globe. 



MATCH MANUFACTURE FOR COTTAGES 

A New Idea, and a New Method 

By SATISH CHANDRA D.VS CiUPTA 


Story of Match Mancfacti re tn Indla 
The nuitcli industiy in Indjii lias imssud tl 1 rouj 2 .l 1 
many strikiiij*, chanj^us "I'lu* oarli(*sl lactory 
that exists today is the (iiijerat Khun IMateh 
Faetoiy, Aliinedahad, (‘stabhshod in 1890 
Diinim, the Swadeshi days of 190(), matel. 
nianiifaetiire received an ini])ctus. Maiiv 
factories were (established but by 1910, tdinosl 
all ol them wen* closc'd down (at her for want ol 
capital or lor imsiiiiability of site or lor 
del(‘ctivi‘ product or taulty inanagement 

Match('s continued to be imported. Tin* 
pre-war imports were iirmcipally Irom Sw('(len 
and Norway on the one hand and .Ia|ian on the 
other hand. The Indian market was rouglilv 
divided half and half bet\\(‘(Mi them. But 
during the war, Sw(‘(l(‘ii materially lost its world 
inark(‘t. In 1918, Japan ('\])orted 11 million gross 
boxes to India while Swa'dtais share was 0.1 
million gross. At the close ol the war, tlu‘ 
mutually comiietmg Swedish iiiten'sts wen* 
iiiouldtMl into oTK' and the jiresemt Sw’odish 
control ol match induslry almost all over tlu* 
world was built iij) (jiiickly By I92.'5, Sw(*den 
again shared half the* Indian market w’ltli 
Jajian. But by 1927, Japan shared only 0 per 
cent of the Indian market, Sw'(’den having 
wrested the inai'k(*t. from her. 

Imposition (jf Heavy Import Duty 

111 1922, the Indian (hiverninent wanted to 
^^^^rease revenue by inijiosmg a heavy duty on 
i>oly**n of matches It w’as Rc. 1-8 per 

impoii, Although it w'as iiurely a revenue duts 
siaitMl t operated as a protective one and inat(*li 
i^,!iories began to spring uj) in India m large 
number. Some of the now’ (^nnpanies were 
Indian but very big factiines run by Swedish 
and Japanese capital w^re (‘stabliahcd at tlu* 
same time, (lovcrmncnt obtained a revenue of 
Rb. 154 lakhs from tliis duty, which b(‘gan to 
decline progressively. In 1923-24, it was 138 
lakhs and in 1925-26, it fell to 118 lakhs As 
the Indian factories grew up and became more 
and more efficient, government apprehended 
serious decreaBC in customs revenue from 
imported matches and it w^as estimated that it 
would come down to about 95 lakhs in 1926-27, 


and tli(* fall was likely to continue in sharp(T 
incline 

The Tariff Bo\ki) BNCiuiuY 

Under the eircumstanees ( lovc'rmiient 
entrust L*d the Taiiil Hoard to iiiv(*stigate the 
position ol match industry in India and recoin- 
meiiil if th(' mdustry lurded proteetmii and it 
any (*xeis(* duty should bt imiiosed to recoup the 
loss of reveniu*. This w'as in 1926 and the 
Tantf Board fortluvith undertook investigation 
and suhniitt(‘d a ivjiort in 1928. 

Things how'(‘\(‘r were allow’i'd to continue 
as in 1922 right upto 1934 when an Excise Duty 



Splitljng hamhou 


equal to 1h(‘ import duty ol R('. 1-8 yier gross of 
niatelies (60 sti(*ks) was inijiosed. The import 
duty w\.s increased so as to impose a like protec- 
tive* duty in addition to an nd valorem duty. 
TIk* year 1934 therefore ina^’ks a n( 2 W stage in 
the Indjaii Match Industry. Foreign imports 
(hvmdled and the excise revenue increased, and 
amounted to Rfc*. 238.5 lakhs in 1936-37. Events 
were liajipening rapidly b«*twTjen 1922 and 1934. 
The mateli makers in ItaJa had their time of 
plenty during this period and all engaged in the 
manufacture reaped large profits. 
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Tjik Swedish C'ompanv’s Competition 

Matrli pricivs wcw however falling rapidly 
(‘vei*y year alt(*r 1922 av^ Indian jmiduclion was 
iner(‘asing. Tlie Swedjsli Company s ohjeetive 
to eoiiirol tin* Indian inaiket eontribiited also 
materially to the fall in prices 

The Tariff Hoaid Itc'port observes ; 

*"\Viih lli^ viihial ol Lipaiirsc jinpnitw m 

P)2a-27, tile roiuprtilioii jn liidui (‘iit(ie<i im a luw and 
more* ai iiu* plia^e. IVndiK linn in liidin insc lapnlly 
lielweeri 192.T24 and 1020 27, and inav In- f-stinialod in 
1027 al aliiiiil I'Pj inillinn ^mss. 'I'lic inlal prn.iiJO'ii\e 
eajiacily is alxtiil IK nnllitm ext liidinti, tiie tnlla^t* 

fuitniies, and (lie dt rnanri is m tin- neialdi(iiir1ifiitd «d 
17 nidimn fj;ioss, Tlie Sim disii Mah li (annpanv has made 

no of |1^ 'Hill o( ^tHinin^ al it-asi njie-iiali oi the 



Making strips born Hats 


Indian niaikel with Mlliei Im-ally inanutai lun li oi 
iniporteil mail lies In oidei to ailiieve ihis pin]ii«^*. a 
ha*' had nol onb In iin least- nis ])iodu(1iois hut alsu 
to lediiee ihi- jn lees htilh oi its Jiitlian and imptuittl 
iiKiUhes, espetidlly on the 1iomiia> sole In puisuanee 
(d ihis polo V .It llie t'litl td lilt- rail iidai >*'ai 

1^127 il had hioii$ih: up ils Indian protiiit lion 

lo 4 16 inillioii {ijoss ^\hjle lis iinpoiis aiiiounlt it lo 
niillitin ;:lioss I) thus t’oiniiianded a niaikil ot 
7 - T.") niiilioiis oiil oi an esinnaletl di-inunti id uhoiil 
17 iridlions in 1627'' 

A yhoMT iit the seliednie oi mjirb ]H'iee'' 
f;iven m iiu iipi)endi\ lo Ihe ^ranif Ib'port will 
fiirtht*!’ clear the |)osilion 

Muu h pi ires pel ^aios*, 

St-pl , 1^21 Ajiiil, nTJ"! June, 1*126 
Ain'haniath Safe!) isi IN As. 1*. IN As P Rs As [*. 

lSweili‘'li Conipaiw ) 2 .1 0 I J-» K ' tl 

(llhei Indian Kailorv 

Saioly 11^0 lliO li6 


* I’luiliM non 

(»f rlic 

Swrdi-'h 

Man 11 

Coinpum .s 

FacloriCH in India 

( million 

gloss) 




1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Roniliay 

•182 

•785 

1-997 

2-296 

('aJi'iitla 

•03t 

-443 

■947 

1-217 

Hurma 

_ 

•080 

• 221 

•384 

Ahsam 

— 

— 

'031 

• 269 

Total 

•230 

1-308 

3-196 

4-166 


In two years the prices per gross appears 
to Intve fallen from 36 annas to 25 annas for 
Swedish (^imiiany and from 31 annas to 23^ 
annas lor Jiulian Comiitinies, which is nearly 
a 30^,;- ft" 

As Iht* Swedish ('oinpany became more 
and more securely establislied the competition 
grew' keeni'r, not between Jajian tind Sweden, 
as Jnjian was already ousted but betwTeu flie 
foieigu capitalised comiianics in India and the 
Jndum (‘ompames 

TJie Indian Comiianies allegt* . that, the 
Sw'edish (\)ni])an\ w’a^ threatening them with 
rum tmd apiM'aled to Ciovernment to give them 
a pr(‘fiTenc“ by taxing I la* lorcign capitalised 
companii's II w'tis out* of the obji'et^ of tin* 
Taiilf Board lOiUjinry to go into this mait(‘r also 
and gi\e their oiiinion Thev allegiwl that Ihi* 
Swedish Comi>any w'as offering to jairchase their 
Maitme- on ])am of (‘xtmction in case of lefusal 
TIh‘V allegcil that m order to di'scredit matchi“‘ 
made* Irom Indian wood, the (’ompany put into 
maikct snmi‘ \(‘iy inb'nor ipiabty matches from 
Indian wood, which siiecessrully ereateil an 
pMision for Indian ('ompanvV matches, im- 
pistiliably. as Indian prodii(‘ts w’cre llien (‘(jiial 
lo Minu* of till* bi*sl matches 

The Sw'eih'-'li C'ompany filK up tlie hugest 
portion ot th(‘ Tanif Report a^ it does that of 
iiu* match tradi* all over the w’orld In order 
to have a eorrtcl idi'a of (lie Indian match 
mdii''try and its bearings, it i-^ tluTcfore ni'ci's- 
sarv to kiinw^ the aims, olifect^, mclliods and 



lesourecs of the Swedish ('Ompany. The Tariff 
Report has done this by (‘Tilling the (/ompany's 
history as apjx^ared in the (/ompany^s pamphlet 
Tnr Stredii^h ]\Iatch Oow party published 
under its own name and also by collecting 
materials from several of the prosiiectuses and 
balance sheets of the Company which formed 
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part of the rooonl of the Tariff Board Enquiry 
TIk' folio wiiifi; IS an excerpt from the rejx)!'!, : 

“ Jn 1903 Iwo of llir Jur^f*ht diul iho oldrsi of llic 
inatc'h iac-roiies in Swodrn known as tho Jongk«»pins 
(company and Vulraii Matoli Works fonnod j conibiiia- 
tion wliiirli then <ir soon allei alisorhrd hvr other loiu- 
paiiies The ahilily <if the Swedish match jiidijsiiy to 
eoinpele in foieign inaikcMs who h had hecn nipple I was 
largely restored h> the cidoptioii of this roiirse Km time 
still riMnained ahoiiL ele\on fai tout's oiil-ide the gnuip 
wiinh, whether they (ompetid agaiii-l it oi against niii- 
another, eoiisuinted a disiiini handn .i]i in inaintetium e 
of pines 111 fouign markets upon wlinh the piospeiii\ 
of the indiisiis almost who11\ <lepended. In 1913, Mi 
Tver Kreiigei ol Mi'ssis. Kreiigi'i and 'I'oll, 1j\ the estaii- 
ii^slinienl of a t;ompdn\ » ailed tin I niled Swedish Maleh 
Fai tones, liroiiglit ihesi* iactojo'' nnilei oin ‘'ingh' <i»n- 
liol 'Hie entire mdiisiiy thus passed into the hainis ol 
these two ( omlnnations and ihoiigh time was jn ihi 
home niaiket a good deal ol ( o-opeiation helween the 
two, eoiiipeiiiion m ioiemn maiki'Is was iiiiiixnidjhle 
Doling the war Sweden had aliment eiitiieU lost its loieigri 
liade In J9J7, in oidei to iieafiline it, the Sweilish 
\1ai( li (ioinparu was iin oi (loialt d and tin two eomliiin's 
weje hioiiglil iiiidei the sin<rl<' (oiitiol id that (!oin|Hii> 
wTtli Mr. Ivai Kif'iigei as (’lia'imaii.” 

■“It ind> lie isiiiiiated hat the Swedish Maleh (a»m- 
paiiy now eontiols not > tlian 63 In 70 |iei tent of 
the total woiliTs demand It has Iniill its faeloncs prae^ 
ijeulK III e\en iinpoTtanl < Mimlrv in the world and wheie 
no fai tones < xisi, it ixjioiis mail lies lioni Sweden. In 
more than iweritv-five loniiliies it has either a eoinpleti 
nioMo])olv grunted I)\ the (rovi'innn'Til oi a virtual niono- 
tiol> d((|nij(‘d in diih'ient wa\s to whnh w<' sIkiII pie- 
s(.nll> ief(i. In 1927 it entered into an anangemeni 
with Messis Knant and Mav iindei whieh, in siihsiain i 
the Biiti'-h (lotnpanv was to opeiate in tlie whole (d the 
Hiitish Kinpiie ('xcluding Asia and llie Swi'dish Maiih 
(lointi.inv outside tliat .irea The oij1\ Kiiiopean (oiinlries 
of any liiipoitainr that are fiiacLiralJy now oiit'-ide tin 
duel I control of tin* ('ojupan> aie Fjnlatid. Aiislua- 
Jliingaiv anti (*/e< ho-Sh»\akja, hut it is helieved ihal in 
Aiisirju-iriingui) and ( .'zerlio-Movakid also it lias a work- 
ing aiiangemciii as regards exports 

“ The obiecl ol the (annpany is to set ore a po-.ilion 
111 every possible market of the woild. whith would eiialile 
It eventually to legiilate prices 'Hie act]nisitmn evi-ii of 
the rnaioi part of the inisiness in a market will ntit 
enuhlc 'it to aehii vr this object Kithei a complete mono- 
polv niiisl he olitained oi a niaioritv^ interest in e\eiy 
important unit constituting the indiisiiv. As wc have 
slated, It has already seemed this power in lespeil of 
63 to 70 pel eent ol die world's market. 

“We shall now bnefly desciilie find give some illiis- 
tralions of the methods adopted to secure its olijert. 
Where circiimslaneea arc favourable the Company obtains 
a fbreel monopoly fioin the Slate. In some rases the 
monopoly is granted becaiise it is considcieil to be in 
the eeojioniic interest of the coimlrv. As an jndiieemenl 
to grant ermeesaions moneys aie advanced sometimes as 
a direct loan to the (rovernmenl at a low rate of interest 
or in ifie shape of discounting at a low rate the royalty 
payable to the government diming the whole piriod of 
the monopoly. The (amipany’s arrangements with the 
Greek Govcnimr*iit may lie cited as an illustration of 
this policy. Where this is not |n>ssible, and especially 
where the indu'»try ia sheltered by a high tariff, the 
Company acquires in the country, by negotiation, exiist- 


ing facloiies or liuilds new ones. An aflempi is then 
made to obtain coniiol «»f the iridiisiry ainif*ubl\. Tf this 
proves r CH^f|d an rnlt'Tisc pio-e war is initiaterl until 

the local indiisiiy smundcis. For example, in Kelgium 
very stxerc conipetitinn picxatled In Ion* the Company 
obtained xirtiial cmiioi of the indiisiiy. fii this connec* 
tion the stati'iiicnl reiciulv made hy the IVe'^idenl of 
Kclgian maniifaitincis hefou’ the spi^ lul (iomniittoo 
appointi'd bx llie Kelgian (iovci iiincnl i" of Mime interest. 

“Tile cartel tmeaiiiiig the Swedish Matdi ('oinpany) 
makes tiioii* inoiiev by thi' matclies maiuifarliiied in 



A diiiiii foi polishing splints 


Sweden (iiid in olhei i on nines liy ii than on those rnaiiii- 
l.ii lined in Kt'lgiiim It is thi'ii'loif' to its interest to 
(lose down in Kt'lginiii <is many fiUlojics js possiib]<\ 
The iiriie war whnh llie caiiel is lapahle of cairyitig 
<m dining x<'ars m all ((ointiies to whnh Ih'lgiiim can 
lioi»e lo evtioil riiah lies * * is very fornitd- 

ai 1( . It IS a mallei of iiiihln ikUoik'Iv that last year 
a K< Igian laitoix was (oni|i(dl(d to go into bqiirdatioii 
on a< I oiint of this pnii war the assets j'( ali/ed in the 
Inpiidation wme not (‘iioiigii to jiay 10 per cent to the 

shaicliohleis 

111 (oomanv also tin Swedish Matdi (aunpany has 
aiqiiiKd a (oTiiiolIing inti test m ahoiit 63 per cent ol 
the indiisirv and tlic (oTtnan (lovei rmieni, fiMnng lliat 
the whidc indiishv might puss into ihi' hands of the 
Tiiisi, auiei-d ill J927 to a i omptoiiiisc. * * • 

“ Inpan was iln* most foi iiiidable comjieliloi of the 
Swedish Maldi (iomtidiiy in the Fast and, iheicfoie, as 
W(' lia\( sidird in an (‘.irliei cliapter, an intense price 
wai was (iiiued on against lapnn in all the markets ol 
the Fast, fspi'i lallv in India. Jn the end the Japanese 
indiisirv siicMimjiciJ lo this eonifietition According lo 
oiir iiibii inalioii, the Sxv»‘dish Match (.onipany lias now 
a eoiitrolbrig inl(‘n‘s| m ahoiit 80 p(*r cr'iil of the Japanese 
indiist ry 

“While we think that nothing has so tar occinred 
in the activities of llie Sw(*dish Maldi (ioinpariy in India 
whidi rallo foi (biverrimcnt action, it must he admitted 
that the resources of the .Swedish (ioinpany are sufficient 
if It so di'sired. to eiush for a lime at least all eonipeti- 
from fiidian firms and cuptiin* for itself the whole 
.if lh(‘ Tmban market.*' 

(liJ.-i was the C(»nip‘**iy was rivallinp 
in 1927 against the small Indian wipitaliwod 
units. As a result uf i U rivftli-y, prices 
cimlinucd t« fall and prodiustive capacity 
increase. Even in 1927 Indian productive capa- 
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city much exceeded the entire consuiuptiou 
(h'luand. 

The Excise Act 

Tlie Excise Act came in 1934. Mai eh wa.^ 
taxi'd heavily and the jiriccs were lluetuating, 
but competition with Indian eaintul coni iniied 
to be keen. The effect ol the duty was tliat 



Sinicin); <ir 'linrninfs off liiisllcs from splint*. 

match could now be nianufiicturcd only in 
hcen‘>('d premises The hirfter and smaller units 
have to pay the same duty, namely, 8 annas per 
gi'oss boxes iier 20 sticks For ('Xtimple : 

Duty on 1 {sros^ of boxes m Kr 1-0-0 

Dnt) on 1 ^ross of 60-shok bioces is Re 1-8-0 

Dij|> on 1 nioss of SO-sliik boxes Rs 2-0-0 

(lOViTiiiiit'nl ti between 

larger mid smaller maimlacUirii)^ miik< and 
jmividcd for a rohatr of 10 pi(*s imm’ 
of 40 sticks ill case ol cottage factories ami 
defined eottuf'e faetories as those vvlio make not 
more tlian 100 j;ioss a day. 

Tile Tariff Board opined Unit units 
prodiieiii^ It'ss than r),(KK) j»,ross a day, could not 
be paying; and based tlicir cjleulalion of lair 
cost and sclliu!; i’.iK'e, at flic time ol r(‘port, U])ou 
such 5000 L^os^ units. No \vond( r that the 
GovornnaMit ]mt 100 g,r()ss units ns cotlapic units 
although tlu'V are regular factories, using ])ower 
and mostly corning imdiT the Factories Acts, as 
units smaller than 100 gross a day, w(‘re beyond 
conception then. 

Ruinous Competition Commenced 

Immediately after tlie ojirration of tlio 
Excise Act conmienced, wv fin<l that the 
powerful Japanese and Swedisli Companies 
operating in India were faced with over produc- 
tion which resulted in consequent severe price 
cutting. The Indian raanufactures though in- 
significant, were invited in a conference of the 
manufacturers in 1935 and there' was 4 proposal 
to restrict production to 13^000 gross daily at 


C^^alcutta. Nothing liowcver came out of this 
endeavour and keen competition prevailed, which 
Mill continues. 

At iJie jirescnt inonieiit prices have come 
down .so low «as to make it almost unprofitable 
ior tlie small producers. They liowevcr still 
(‘onliiiue to exist working under great handicap, 
[low long th(‘y may continue is 11 jmiblem. I 
shall analvse the jiresent (1938) prices of match. 

Cahailta consumes 60V and the retail price 
is Rs 2-4 per gross or one pice iier box. Out 
of this, Re 1-8 goes to Ciovernment as duty 
leaving 12 annas jut gross to the iirodueer 
The retailer keeps at l(*asi three annas jier gros^ 
or on(‘ pie(‘ l>y sidling one dozen hoxi's and' one 
anna jicr gross may he init for transport ami 
wholesaler's eoniinission leaving only annas 
eight per gross to the match manufaeturer. 
Willi annas eight th(‘ inaiiufaetiinT lias io cover 
Ills cost of ])rodiiction of 144 jneces eoinidete 
mat dies ready for sale and also make profit. 

In ilie cost of 40V the diare of the nianu- 
Imdurer is (equally meagre [)ul the middleman 
has a good margin Tlie 40V sell for one pice 
per box in the niofus*^!! or Rs. 2-4 ])er gross 
Tli(‘ inannfaetnrer sclN 40V to the wliol(‘saler at 
Re. 1-7 at ('alcutia, and gives out of it one 
lutiee to govcinment and keeps seven annas for 
himself The mofussil buyer gets it at Re. 1-8 
to Re 1-10 after paying for ]>acking and railway 
tndglii, aeeoiding to distance. The mofussil 
wliok'saler sells it at Re. 1-11 or Re 1-12 per 
gross leaving a margin of eight to nine annas per 
gross to the ndailiT. wliili* tlu* manufacturer 
earns only seven annas ]>er gross by way of 
rost‘< and [irofits 

Mateli nianufaetnrer in either case gets eight 
to seven annas for manufaeturing a gross match 
boxes of GOV or 40’s The better known and 
larger maniifaeturiTs may obtain an anna over 
tins and the small manufacturers obtain an 
anna less. These later, ivho mostly manufacture 
40V hav(* to be often content with getting six 
annas per gross or half-anna Tor making one 
(lozni match boxes. Here again, the smaller 
manufaeturer has not the market as he would 
desire to liave. The larger manufacturers give 
one to two months credit to the mofussil dealer. 
The smaller manufacturers therefore in spite of 
lowTring prices cannot have much of a chance 
against larger manufacturers. 

It api>cars that match prices have reached 
the bottom for the manufacturer. In the fore- 
going paragraphs I have shown that match 
price in 1927 was Re. 1-7 for smaller Indian 
manufacturers. This has come down now to 
only seven annas or less and to add to this 
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they have to compete with a rival who can 
afford to give unlimited credit. The smaller 
units rely uj)oii the jicrsonal labour and su])crvi- 
sion of the proprietors as their jirofit and may 
save something from tlie rebate of 10 pics per 
gross, although I understand they cannot retain 
the whole of the rebate which is absorbed by 
cost of production. 

CoTTA(Jt: MANiP'AtTiHE A Nkw Idea 
AND A New Meij-iod 

Having shewn tlie present position oi 
Indian mateli iaetory industry, I shall lake up 
the matter Irom altogetlier a different a^peet 
For some time past, I ^^as trying to hit upon 
an industry in which school children may jiarti 
eipat(‘ to such an (‘xtcjit that the industry will 
maintain them and tlaar teaeheis by only 4 
hours’ daily labour It was ^liffieull to find i\ 
suitable cottage* industry answcTing this tesl 
Then it. oeeiirred to na* why not try matches*^ 
I thought tliat tons of newsiiaixT^ are being 
elistri billed in districts and 'ralukas. They are 
generally wasted. If they are converted intn 
iiiateh boxes, an waste* product will bo w'ell- 
utiliseei and feirm a cheap anel bandy material 
for manufacturer As for sticks, bainbexis grem 
everywhere and I theiiight that they might be 
maele into sticks cjuite easily in cottages I 
trieel the lelea anel feninel that the ]m)pe»siti(»n was 
not only a feasilile one, but bad great 
imssibilities 

I put myself to luanufaeture- of inaldu's 
The ])r()diiet has been wholly satisfactoiy The 
cost is eejiial to the ceist eif smaller units exclu- 
sive of the inelirect cost of supervision, deprecia- 
tion, house-rent, etc ]\Iate*lH*s, under these* 
conditions, may be made iii remeite village's in 
cottage scale without peiwer-dnven Tiiaeliineries 
and means may be devised to iiroteet the 
industry from coinjictition from tlie wry large 
units. 

AVhere a fully eejiiipped aiitoinatie factory 
employs one man, a village unit making from 
one to ten gross per day will em])loy 10 men 
There are now ten to eleven thousand mon 
employed in the industiy in the smaller and 
the larger factories But if all the matclios were 
made in cottages, it would employ 10 tim<’s that 
number or one lac people in villages. But if 
all these matches were made in r(»sidential 
schools, it would keep two lacs or over, students 
ciuployccl who would not only be receiving free 
education on the produce of their labour, but 
would be maintaining their teachers as well. 
If a school is so minded, the boys may send a 
small amount every month to their parents to 


eompensato for their absence from field-work 
which most parents would aj)preciatc. 

For achieving all or a pari of these, tlie 
Government, should come forwarrl aixl render 
necessary lielp and rt'inove the existing handi- 
caps. I shall lati'r on indicate the nature of 
lu‘lp neeiled in order to make hand-made 
mat eh industry possible, and now describe 
the processes for hand manufacture of matches 
as introduced for exiiernnent at Khadi 
ih'atisihan, Sodejnir ProeesM*s iipto the manu- 
Ijctnu* of finishc'd s]dint-^ and boM's are carried 



firadiiig 

on I lieu*. The rest of the processes from 
dipping to jiaeking n‘(|uire to be conducted in 
a beers'll faettiry. Tlie Bangiya Deashalai 
Karvalaya aial ilie Lily Fire Works, very 
generously lH*l|)(d na* t») (‘onduet these processes 
at thi'ir liei'iisc'd pri'inises Khadi Pratisthan 
lias ajiplied for a manufacturing beenise anrl 
(lovr'nmient is consitlfTing the matter. It should 
be noled here lliat mateli lioxes and splints are 
iipto now made* from wood Any factor} 
making wood vt*n(*ers for match boxes and wood 
splints has to be licenc'd like a mateli factory. 
This regulation cannot apply to cardboard 
boxes and bamboo splints. 11ie excise regula- 
tions iiciiiiit wrap})ings to be put on veneers so 
as to make boxes, and frames to be filleil with 
sjdinls, outside the lir(*n,s(*d pivriiises in Bengal. 

Process of Manxtj acture of IIand-madb 
Matches. 

Splitting Bamboos 

Bamboos are taken g’oen or as fresh as 
possible. If they are dry they are to be kept 
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untlor water to make the pieces amenable for 
rasy ()]>cration. 

Rnniboo is split into pircos and those arc* 
marked off into lengths between nodes to 
multi])l(*s of lenj'ths of htick anti an extra half 



Ktciitu'-filliiig or urraiit^ing splints ior dipping 

incli over all ior eaeli node h'li^th The nodi*** 
lefiise <0 he split and are knotiy and are thrown 
off. Tlie cut pieei*'^ from intca-nodts are now 
made* into hiuidles aeeordinj* to lengths 

Makin<; Flnts And Strip 

Th(‘ next ]iroees'- to make Hats irom the 
lengths 'fhe tlneknesh oi eaeh ol the??e Hats 
etjual to llie t]iieknt‘ss of tlie stieks. For thi*^ 
purp(w a pieei* is h(*!d veitieally :m<l stainpeil 
with a marking tool Tlie pieres are tlM*n ^^ph* 
an<I niaile ■mt<i alonp, ilu* marks The 

out(T and innei layeis ire tin own off The outer 
layer refu-i.- to lairn (imekly and is th(*refore 
ic'jeeted. Tin* inner layer refuses to he s])lin- 
tered correetly and is weak and i^ therefore 
rejected The middle flats aftt'r separation 
arc taken and arranged in bundles The layers 
of the original |>ieci‘s are kepi arranp,ed on the 
floor, in the ordi'r they \v(‘re split, separately for 
the* next operation. 

These fiats are then clivid(*d into strips A 
bundle of flats is taken and held before n 
vertie^al knife fBonti) and pushed tln'ougli. 
The eoranion vertical knife of kitchen is used. 

Rpuni's from Strips 

The strips are taken up in bundles and then 
cut into siilints. A shear is used for this pur- 


pose. Tliis shear can be made by a village 
Hijiitli if properly directed. A close view is 
given in tlie illustration. There is a gauge plate 
by the side of the shear, upto which the strips 
are pushed, thus ensuring definite length of 
.sjdints. 

Dryincj ttie Splints 

Tlie splints are to receive several treatments 
before tln'V ran be usrd for malrhes. First, the 
splints ar(‘ sun-dried (ienerally four day*^ 
exposun* m the winter is enough to dry. They 
may lie dried by bi‘ing spr(*ad over a sheel. ol 
iron, kei)l hot by fi slow fin* beneath. Tin.- 
is iiartdculaily useful during the rains. The 
splints coni am about lialf its \veight of water 
so that tlieir WT‘iglit is to be reduced to half liy 
drying. A test ior completion of drying is »o 
take a stick and ajiyily one end to a lighted 
fire 'J'hi* stick sliould then burn without smoki* 
light upto tli(‘ cud 

]^)LISTllN(; THE Splints 

The splints an* now' rough and show^ fine 
hair-lik(‘ i)votubi*rances w'lt.h wliich they are 
nearly luatled I’Ik' hairs are to be se])araled 
liom the bodv and tlu*y have to be* polished 
For tins ])iiri)ose, thi* splints with some sand 
an* jait into a drum ami rotated A clii‘ap 
jiolisher has been cleviscd at Sodejnir Tt. is an 
iion drum tlirougli w'bieh an wood axle ])ass(‘s 
TIk* axle is mount(*d on 2 poles stuck on the 
ground The drum has four shelves inside so 
as to offer obstruction to contents whih* rotat- 
ing. An old 40 gallon drum such as is used 
for tr/msport of oils is used for tin purpose*. 
It w'lll bold about six seers of dry syilints and 
reijuire one hour’s rotation. Six seers of dry 
splints will go to make about 10 gross of 
matclu's 

I’he sticks after luilisliiiig are tak(*n out 
and w'innow'cd to seyiarate* the bristles or liairs 
Wintiowung is done with the household 
w innow'(*r. 

Singeing 

Even after this stage the sjilints show 
minuti* liairs protniding out wliich arc stuck 
fast to the* body These cannot be separated 
by rubbing or pulling. A singeing or burning- 
off process makes very fine polished sticks 
yiossible from bamboos For this the splints 
are spread on a floor and the flame of a blow 
lamp ib allowed to play lightly over them. The 
syilints are to be made non-glowing. T^hey are 
now soaked in a very weak solution of Phos- 
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plioric acid. The pcTiod of Roaking may vary 
iroin lialf an hour to 10 hours aecording to th#' 
wtrc'nglh of the aeid. The* phosphorated ,‘^plirns 
are again dried. 

Grading 

The siilints require now the final tivatmenl 
of grading. 

A sieve frame has In^en devised al Sodepnr 
It is divitled into sciiuires, inncli like the case of 
a compositor. The bottom is made oi a .sheet 
of i)eriorated zinc and is removable. The 
splints arc* jaled ovct the snwe and shaken 
They droj) v<‘r(ieally into the sipiares and pass 
through tlie lioles. Tlu* thicker ones are kept 
u]) Tliiec* grad(‘s of sticks according to their 
thickness may be sejiaraleil oui ot a batch of 
splints Wv find that after grading tlie sain ‘ 
.size* ot matc’h box will hold 40V, tiOV and 80V 
sticks. This is a gn'at i)oiiit ior th(‘ number of 
sticks’ in a box niav be increased \Mthoiil increas- 
ing the MZ(‘ of th(‘ box and thus (‘nsunng a 
compact thin box which i*^ more eonv<‘uient ainl 
beliei ]) 1 iz(m 1 ior using 

FkAMK FiLLINO AM) I)lPlM\(; 

Thf' iiuhvidiial sweks liav(‘ now’ to lie di]>j)ed 
first 111 ]»araffin and IIkmi m the tip-comiuisition 
Mut t‘ach slick cannot be laken by hand and 
dijiped ior il will take a vcTy long time to do 
so Dipiiing fraiiK's iirc* tlii'niore used. The 
jiroces.s of arranging the siilints on a lath which 
IS a long and Ihin ^trij) of w’ood, and piling (Ik* 
laths so as to form a frame is called frame- 
filling For very small units, such as two or 
three gross of match Jxixes per day, the* iram<‘ 
mav be hand-filled by an iiigeiieous but sim]»le 
method devised at Sodejinr. 

For soiiK'wiiat larger output, o1 say 5 to 
10 gro.ss boxt's a day, tlie iraine-filling may be 
done wuLli the laip of hand frame-filling maehnii* 
winch has also been devised at Sodeiair. It will 
cost nearly Ivs. 2(K) to get such a machine inadi* 
This IS the onlj" costly il(*m for a manidnclory 
making 10 gross or upw'anis boxes 13ut foi 
.smaller units this is unnecessary. The dipped 
.sticks are then dri(‘d in the .shade and ] lacked 
in boxes. Tlu' match sticks thus made an* 
unbreakable and burn better tlian the common 
W’ood splint.s. They are indi'od a superior 
article. 

Box Manttfactitre : Making Paste-hoards 

Boxes are made from old nc'wspapers mad<* 
into paste-boards. A brush is used for smearing 
the surface witli starch paste. Four sheets arc 


laid one over another. The wet boards are 
stacked under ])re.ssure overnight so tiiat tlie 
sheets may bind together and get compressed. 
Thty an; next drieil in tlu* .^uii and kept pressed 
flat for storing. 

Gctiting the Boards 

liie sheets are now to be lail into size.s to 
make tlu* inner and ouler boxes Tlie scissors 
or a diiptiii'V flat-kmfi* are not suitable for this 
])uii)os(‘. A guillotine is iinsmlalile on account 
of its cost A simple deviei* has bem adopted 
al Sodi‘]mr to ent boards into *-hapes a<*curat(*ly 
and ((Uickly. ddie boaids are tak(‘n m bundles 
of titty jiu'ces and are clamped betw'ci'u W’ooden 
boards, tlu* w'ldths id whieli eorresiiond to tlie 
width*- to winch tlu* paste-boards an* to In* eid 
S(*veral of thesi* wooden boards are arranged ii' 
parallel in top and bottom pairs and are elamjied 



iM|K*i lo nuke boards 


on a irame, A saw' passes through gajis kept 
between tlu* parallel boards. After cutting 
through in one diri'clion, the strips are arranged 
in another Irame and cut across giving the 
p]ee(*s Tliri’i* sizes ol strips are nec;L‘Ssary for 
a l)o\ One i’oi tlie outer box and tAVo for the 
inner box, oiu* of winch goes to make the side.' 
and another lorms the lioltorn. 

Making Inner and OrrEu Boxes 

The cut sizes are folded, to form the crease, 
over .small rectangular sliapc's and are then 
WTajijied with blue paper for completing box 
mannfacturi*. The wrapping papers arc obtain- 
able in rolls m desired wudths and are the same 
as are used in u.sual factories. 

The end of the roll is passed under and 
through a waiodcn truug’ containing thick 
starch paste. The wrapping is done here and 
the strip is cut off. The outer box is simply 
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made by wrapping the blue cover over the 
folded board Imt tlic inner box requires two 
operations. The side strip is held in tJie han*l 
and then wrapi)e<i witli the blue strip which i^ 
wdder than th(‘ side. The formed side is jmt on 
a form and the bottom is laid over it and the 
wrapiier folded down. This compl(‘l(*s the 
inner box. 

BANDEliOJ.lNC ; , 1 jABELL 1N( i 

After the iiiateli boxes are lill(*d with llw* 
dipped match sticks, tliey are closed with a 
strij) of xstamp like jiajier Mip]ilie(] by tlu* (‘xcise 
department. I'lns is baiideroling Tlu* bande- 
rols are ^old tor 'W)V (iO’s and 80's at Jie. 1. 
He. 1-8 and Hs 2 ri'spectively for a gross boxes. 
Jt IS by silling tlicM* bandiTols (hat tiu* excise 


dcjpartinent realises its duty on matches and also 
it is tlirough tiiis that the excise department can 
ch(‘ck that each match ‘sold has paid its share 
of duty. Tile manufacturer's label is put 
finally. 

Sii>E Paintingt 

Y(‘t another oi)eration remains. The labelled 
boxes ai(* arranged in trays so that the sides 
eoine uppermost. Tlie sides are then painted 
w’llh (he side painting composition. After one 
side IS jiamted and dried the boxes arc tilted on^ 
another tray thus bringing tlie other side to the 
top This r(^eeiv(^s a eoat of jiaint and is dried. 
The painted lioxes after drying an* made into ^ 
dozen and gross ]iaekets This rom])leteR the 
manufacturing process. 


Tost of AlANrF\rTrRE of AIatcuies from BAi\Tn()0.s and Newsfapers 
Bmployino Hand Appuances and Hand Power onta* 


Materia! 

Foi 100 gloss 

Old novvpapi'i 1 ind. .. , 

Floiii foi pusitng . , I 

Hanrhoos 20 pieros , . . . 2 

(llif'micaK . .. 7 


Lidiols and wrappings for boxes .. 3 

Ijihoin • 

For making sinks ftom bainboDS : 
stall iiig wall 'wbole bamboo, 3 
m«Mi niiish sticks enoiigb foi 10 
gii»ss 60's 111 fine da) for 100 

gntss . 30 

Fvi Makiuy> limes 

Pasting paper . .. 4 da)s 

riilling boards . 6 „ 

making * 3 men finis]i 

*0 gios* boxes Hail). For 

100 gloss . . 30 „ K) men 

Frame Friling anil Finnhinfi . 

3 men eaii finisli 10 gross ilaily 
starling with frame filling and 
finishing into packets, foi 100 
gross . . . . . . 30 men 

SuperiHsum ant! AssUtant : 

2 men daily for 10 gross, for 100 

gross . . . . . . 20 men 

Total .. 120 men 


‘lOV 


8 

0 

3 

8 

0 

« 

0 

1 

8 

0 

» 

0 

1 

12 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 


Hs 17 « 0 “ Ks. 14 12 0 


20 men 


40 men 


30 men 

20 men 
110 men 


f?? V4/-: Rs. 27 8 0 

„ 1 8 0 

Rs. 43 12 0 


Interest and other 
incidental charges 


@ -/4/-- Rs. 30 0 0 

M 2 0 0 

Ra. 49 8 0 
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The direct cost of CD’s is at annas 8 per 
p;rosa and 40^s is at annas 7 per gross. Indirect 
costs such as repair, depreciation, n^nt and tax, 
travelling, etc., have not becai taken inio 
account. 

In calculating the costs labour lias b(‘en 
charged at four annas per day With dexterity, 
a man can do more uork than is indicated and 
earn proportionately more. DextiTity is every- 



SdWing iijsir'-lioaiil f(ir makiiiji, hovos 


thing in cottage maleli manuiaetiire and is 
at tamable by jiraetiee and constant, efiort It 
IS amazing to see how (puekly a traine<l hand 
can make splints and boxes. 

HiM'Ka'LTiKs Undku Prusknt Kxcisk Ohdeus 

Tli(‘ present exiase regulations arc such 
that cottage matcli iiianiiiacture m very small 
sealt* IS not praetieable. The annual license lee 
IS excessive for jiroposed cottage units mid the 
nature of the excise siijiervision is such iluit 
sinallcT units cannot be ('stal)lish(‘d in any 
number and the rebate now granted to cottage 
iaotoiies calls for enlianeement lor still smalUr 
units 

(1) A license has to he taken now for 
match imuiufaeture for which a fi'c of Us. 100 
IS to be j>aid irrespeetivi' ol tla* capacity of Mie 
factory. An annual regiM ration fe(' I for tlie 
license has to be r(‘ne\\ed every yearl of lls KKJ 
is nothing to a factory makiiui thousands of 
gross dally. A lactory making 100 gro.ss a day 
may find difficulty in paying this amount liiit 
for smaller units, it is impossible to pay this 
fee every year. For a daily 2 gross unit, the 
annual value of turn-over is Rs. 300 at eight 
annas per gross and* 300 working day< in the 
year. Such a place of manufactory may bear 
only^a nominal annual registration fe(\ 

72) According to the present rules, an 
Inspector has to take daily records of produc- 
tion and a couple of excise peons are as a matter 
of fact kept on watch while the processes are 

61-4 


going on. Expeialiture for this may amount to 
Rs. 100 a month It is mi])Obsible for the 
Government to einidoy this staff wherever a 
small milt is set up. At piesent in tow'ns whore 
several coltagi* units of 1(K) gioss are operating, 
one Inspector takes re-poiisibility for several 
factories. Tlii^ is because Ibe factories arc 
within a short dislance 

(3) Tlu’ rebatt* of 10 pics j)cr gross for 
UK > gross units is small and not laiough to enable' 
them to exisi again'^i comiu'tition Hut for still 
smaller units much larger nbate inversely 
]ir()portional to the daily oiitj)nt is nece.ssar>\ 

Sroi.LsTKi) Ghanoe in “Tub MATiuiiis 
(Excihio Duty) Ordkr 1934” 

(1) The difficulties arising from exc(‘ssivc 
licensi' let* may Im' overcome by basing the fee 
(ii tln‘ cajiacjly of the units. Now a 10,000 
gloss daily ouljnit unit jiays the same ice as 
the 100 gros^ a day unit This can b(' altered 
and a two-rupee ]K‘r gross J(‘e may be imposed 
foi daily gills'^ ca])aeity for large units and a“ 
riip(*(' per gros'^ fee for 100 gross units and under. 
Thus a 10,0(K) gross unit shall jiay Rs. 20,000 
and a 2 gross unit, will jiay Ks 2 as the annual 
license lee. This will mean an increased in- 
come fiom the largiT units winch wull go tow^ard' 
coveimg the snjMTvision cxjxaises for the smaller 
units. 

(2| Th(‘ Post Gtficcs now' sell revenue 
stamps The baiulerol is also a stamp-like 
article and may be made available to the rural 
lactone'^ from l^ist Offices As for supervision, 



]Mak.in{$ the iniier hoxcs 


it cun be excTcised, for exani]de, through the 
Post Offic(‘ by the Post Master, througli the Sub* 
registrars (revf*nuc dejiarti '‘nt) or through the 
Union Boanl Presidents. Thcbc departments 
may txercise a sort of daily supervisiou through 
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tlinr poems and the* officors-in-oliarfijo may call 
weekly, say, on Sundays, for general supervision 
and for drawing up reiiorts. Those* who may 
thus do some extra dejiartnu'utal work, may 
he nunimcnited at tlie e'xpemse ol the ('e*ntral 
Excise l)i*partment. 

In case of (*Mstiug fae'lones the* handcTols 
are issuc'il on ere*di< and payment ih made* 
monthly according to the numl)i*r ol grossc- 
issiK'd out of lic(‘ns(*(‘s’ (‘xcim* controlh'el 



Miikjug tlir onlci hnxrs 

godowns. Jiui leu these siiiallei' umt,s l)anelerols 
if sold tor cash, thc.'C anel llie* limshed matches 
Income the licensee*^’ pro]n*r(y and diri*et eontred 
over llie genlown \mII Ik* unne‘ce‘SMiry 'Idu* cliiel 
point ot supe'ivision vill he to sc*e that the 
mamilaeturer does not issue* nnhanderoh'el 
matches It will he* efimiiial tei do se? and thi'o 
<‘iime* IS >e» easy to elelee-t llial tlie'U udl not 
he* much ti-mplatieui te» hieak the* law and tlie 
constant jircsence* ol an exe-isc peon may he* 
dispensed wutli 

l3) The (Jeivernmenl hi*- aee(‘i)led the* 
jU’ineiple of <np|>orlmg cottage* industry eve*ii at 
a T(‘aseuiahl( sacrihe’e eif re*ve*mu* For examjde*, 
the smalle*r mate*li fae-teuies at. i)ie*sen! t*njoy 
this henetit to a eertaui extent in the* shajn* 
of rohate* but for which many factoiie*s weuild 
have stopped w’orking Tin* ceittage sugai’ 
ju’oducer jiays no excise eluty, while the sugai 
factories have to pay it. By extension of thi^ 
principle, and w’lth the sacritie'c* eif a little 
n^Tnue much unempleiy merit may he removeel 
and the loss may be eomtwmsated for by taxing 
the larger units The smallei imiis of 10 gioss 
inav he given tw'o annas per gioss rebate and 
more to still lesser units. 1 am afranl that it 
will take many years to divert to cottages even 
a small fraction of the present hital output oi 
matches. Threforc there is no Ajiiirebension of 
any appreciable^ fall of revenue at the introduc- 


tion of such a measure. But to the extent the 
tlivei’sioii takes iilacc, villages will become more 
lively than they are at present. 

NkKJ) KOR LkIiISLA'I'ION 

The villages arc dying for want of iiidus- 
tri(‘s Mere agriculture eamiol siipjiort thi 
p(*o])le. This lias been proved beyond <loubt. 
It all the necessary articles are produced in 
large* factories, the villageis and cottagers are 
hound to he starving. If wt convert all our 
jut(‘ into hags in jute* mills, if wn* make all enir 
sugar in sugar mills, enir seiajis in mamnmth 
Se)ape'ne*s, euir e*le)lli in eeitteui mills, euir leather 
in huge lauiuTies, eiur sheies by teuis of thoiisaiiel 
pails pc*!' elay in single faedeines, euir matches in 
aiiteunatie maelniu‘s anel eiiir |)ape*r by tons m 
pa]H*r nulls, anel Init-k niir padely in nee mills, 
and gnnd oiir flour in ileuir mill.*- anel pr(*ss oiii 
oil-s(*e'(ls m e)il mills, what will he* lelt fe>r the 
Mllagers to do hut te) die‘^ If they have* to he 
‘iixe’el, tlie* proe‘e‘s< must he* re*ve’rse*d The mills 
mii*-l he* ta\e‘(l to le*eel the* cottage inelustnes. 
The ontleieik should he ehange'd anel instead of 
using our inti’lligi'nee ten* installing the most 
labour-saving machinery, atte*mpt sheiuld he 



Tlic roniplHcd matth tiom paper and hanilKKi 


made te> e*inple)y as many men as jiossihle in a 
jiarlienlar preuliietioii consistent with its utility. 

i'eittage proehictiem eif matrlies has this 
tiling aheiut it Unit it can (‘inpleiy ten times more 
men than is re(|Uireel m aiitomatie; factories, and 
yet llu* proeluet may he sold to the consumer 
lii the jiresent jiriee with a little aid from the 
(le>veriiment. It uses an w^aste preiehict iij the 
sliape oi olel iiew'si)aper.s and its waste can be 
useel tor another useful article. We have found 
that tiie w^aste bamboo from match manufac- 
tures, the nodes and the outer and inner coatings 
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of intc‘i-no<lt> con.'^titutr about 50 ])or rent of 
Ihr wliolc bamboo. We have been ai)le to make 
|i»o()(l white paper out of waste bamboo, left 
after makinj; sjiliiits, in a eottaf^(» .^eale. Match 
manufacture in cottuRes may then'fore ro ham! 
in hand with paper manufacture 

I liavc not Rone mmutely into technical 
details of jiroci's.'^es of mamilacturi’ 1 have 


attem[)tcd to lou^e interest in an industry wdiich 
can be installed in cottaRcs in sjnte of the 
existence ot laiRc factories I do hope that 
members of tin* ('entral LeRislalure W'lll take iii) 
the cause and see that the necessary chaiiRes are 
made* in tlie Malclies Mxcjse Duty Order of 
1934, so that match manulacti ni small units 
iwii^ be possible. 


INDIAN RAILWAYS POLICY RKCAKDING 
COTTON FREIGHT RATES 

ByM f soon aw ala 


'riiM reeent annonneemeni by tln‘ (loverument 
of dmlia <h‘(*larinR their inability to make any 
leduetion in lates of lailw’av ireiRht on eotlon 
a*- ■^iiRRe^'led by the Fast India Ootluii \ssoeia- 
tion is, to say the lea^t of it, staRRcaniR It is 
eommoii know'h'dRe that the rates liavc* since 
lonR remained peRR(‘d Uji too IiirIi At a turn- 
w'lien the cotton price?- have slumped abnormallv 
the (daluraey on the part of the Oo\ eminent of 
'India m ndiisiiiR to alford adeipiale relu‘l by 
lovverniR jieiRht rate-' is hiRlily detrimental to 
tlie interests ot Rrower^, inasnuieli as this h(‘avy 
ehaiRC stultifies \\w mo\ement ol tlie eommo- 
dity, esjieeially wlaai the ahnornial ovei- 
piodiictioii of American cfitlon tins seaMUi ol 
l,87,(KJ0 bal(‘s scrioiislv cndaiiRCi^ any health v 
tone of the local market. 

Tin* Itailway Aflmimstration most Mtallv 
coneeriH'd in liandlinR cotton trallic is the 
(t 1. P. Hailw'iiy, wdneh is state-mamiRcd It 
(•at(‘rs for sneli mijiortant Textile* centre's as 
liombay, Shola|)iii, l)(*lhi, Nagpur, r.i,]am and 
Caw’iiimre* Its lamifieat.ions are *^])reael lai ami 
wndc from North to South and m the Western 
Territories, moving cotton from the* rich fie*lds 
e)f Benir and Nizam’s te*rritorii's For imjiort 
and e*x])ort as w’(*ll as for internal communie-a- 
tioiis its jHiliey vitally affects cotton trade of 
India And still it is an anomaly Unit the rate's 
fjxi'd arc abnormally IiirIi The* Rcneral 
schedule' rate is 1 jne jkt mauiid per mile 
Schedule} wdiereas over other adjoinmp 
raihvays the rates raiiRc from .4 to .8 pic jier 


maund pei mile Of eoiii'M', thi'i’i* are- a lew' 
^jiecial low rates exi'-tiMR, but the- efleel tlu-ivof 
1 - mure- to lo^le-r impoil oi lore-iRii stuff than 
I ncoiiraRe- inte'nnd trade* 

4'o hi-JiiR a khandy (7S4 lbs I of Piinjab 
cotton to a plae-e- like NaRpur w’oiilel entail a 
chaiRc ol some 20 pe‘r ce*iil and to move* cotton 
Irom Ahme*elal)ad to Sholapiir almost 22 per 
ce*iil Le‘vy <d’ ^iich heavy e-harRe*-* s(‘riously 
imiHile-s f‘e|uiial)le‘ --ine'ael of the* iiidiRcnous 
stuff 

11ie* Indian Railways Administration 
i-\identlv lack-^ an e*lastic contred. Its riRiet 
joiniiila* eiiioie-ed m niter disrcRanl of jiubli^* 
W(*liare and ol alte-ration ol time and eircum- 
-tanci*^ d(‘tract miicli tioni its otherwise splenelid 
leeend (»l rtowIIi and utility Tlie* Oe>v(‘rnnjenl 
e)l Inelia irol len’lh the* excuse* ol loss ol re've*nuc 
to the tune ot Hs \\ ere)re*s But the'y dis- 
rcRaid the jncontrov(*rtible fact that (‘iicouraRC- 
nie'iil to cotton e*iiltivalion and trade in this 
\a‘'t siih-cenitment l>> redue*iiiR a moie'ty of the- 
l)mele*n ol railw’ay fre*iRht woulel diree*tly swtII 
the Reiods trafiie with re*snltant incf^ease m 
ri*ve‘nu(‘ The- fixation of rate-s at pre-sent is 
Ie)p-^ide*el and badly neeeN drastic* eivc'rhaulinR. 

The uiRi'iicy of tacklniR this important 
proble-m of far-reacliino siRmficane-e cannot be 
denied nd in mvw of the vast. mle*resls at 
slake the <iovi-rnine‘nl of India should cast off 
the sIourIi ot inertia and e-aiservatism and meet 
tiie le*Ritnnate* de-mands of- the IradniR public in 
a bolel and dispassionate w\ay. 



OUR CURRICULUM AND TEXT-BOOKS 

Some Conventionul Lies of Our Universilv 


Hv Piior S. N. n\y 

M(AV tliat iljc caiiM* ol ('(Inc.Uioii lia^' bciai 
a <lcal <»t allcnlioji and 

cduciiUonal pi()l)l(‘i)i> aj r brjim r(‘-(‘xaniin<‘d 
with a view to .sati''la(*t()jy "olulion, I linpu, I 
fsluill hv pardoned inr di^cn^'^ina a '^ubjia-t aIik'Ii 
is very linniliar \i) iw, and ai ilu* sani(‘ linn* 
't'cry inucli nralc'cled, ne^leelcd because it S(* 
familiar. 1 ‘nn lliinkm^ of (uii’ eunienlinn an.i 
ti»xt-lM)ok' vvbicli an‘ nol a blile r(‘sp()nsibli foi 
some of tbe vexinj* cpieslion^ Ailh \\hic)i oui 
presenl system is ('onironied The time seem* 
opjiovlmu' for such a ta^^U, ior (Ik* Tin versify 
lias rect'iitly chan#;ed flu* Mfitneiilation syllabus 
to suit our re<iinrements lief<»rm of our iirMlc*i- 
^nnliude sfndi(‘s is already overdue', and wv can 
r(‘a,Honably look forward to its thorout!;!! ovc'rlianl. 

Education in a count rv is no longer a 
matter for the few who enfer tlu* tbiiversity 
It comprehends the whole' nation, and as such 
musf be VK'wed from (he sfandpoinl of national 
wc'lfaie Dilettantism a Inch caiiu’ m tlu' wakt* 
of tli( Kiiropean Kenaissance has no plac(' in a 
world wIktc hie is imcced alioiit nitb micc'rtain- 
ties The boasled llunianiiK’s did well when 
life had manv social corks to kcf'p it bobbinji 
on file suiface Todav we are visibly sinkmj;, 
and in a world where the scnsi* of security has 
vanished, we must do all to conser\(‘ our pow'er 
an»l increase <nir eiriciency AX'hat iomierly was 
tliouf’hl to be the inalienable pai't of a f;enth‘- 
man’s (‘dueaiKni no longer so At one time 
in Europe none was rr|2,aMled as a ;;('ntleman 
without skill in danem«» aial feneiiifi; liohifernes 
in Lovf\ LaJiou'' Lo.'i represents anotlu'r tvpe of 
culture — tlie type of the Henaissance when 
people were pione mad wath the music of words 
To<iay everythirm; is jiidp,ed by its utiliiv— it*^ 
j)lace in tlie wliule scIu'uh* of mental t'quioment 
Even the af«*sthptic value of lUt'rature today 
depends on the relation of the writer to the 
productive activity of society None n(*ed be 
shocked if edueation too is appraised l>y the 
same standard. 

The Arts course in our undergraduate classes 
w'ith w'hieh our University was fotmded is the 
relic of quieter times w’hcn life wajs easy, eduen- 
tion was for the few' and no starvation stared 
us in the fa,ce as the result of a wrong c^)yoice of 


M A., i*h n (liondon) 

sul)j(*cts lint the tunes have ehant^ed beyond 
ree(»^iiilion and tlu* lew ojiport iinitios which the 
Alts stiid('nls loriiK'rly enjoyed in life are no 
ion^ei existent It has, thcrclore, become 
neec^sary to re-arran^e tiie Arts subjects m a 
way whicli would not only provide aesthct.ic 
ci'joyment but increase our efficiency. It is 
in<i(‘(‘d triu' that the problem of unemployment 
cannot he solved by tin* Univc'rsity In a free* 
nanitry that (iiiestion is one on w’lnch a Govern- 
ment rises or falls lint (he rniversily can, in 
a jii’eat na'asure, check the evil by introducing 
eoiiiM^- of study which will cultivate the mind 
ol its alumni as well as help tlii'ni to find a 
hvmg 

If one (‘simiates our Tinvcrsity emricula 
foi Arts FAMininaiions by what has been said 
above, lie will not be long in dise()vi*ring that 
lh(‘y are antuiuated, that they an' adventitiouf^ 
ratiier than justified by our real needs. Let- us 
eoii^idei th(‘ I A course Besides English and 
A'crnacnlar winch aic compnlsoiy, the oiitional 
snbici’l' arc Sanskrit, bogie, History, C'ivicft and 
Alai hematics ol winch three must be taken. 
Apjianmtly the aim of the curriculum is to give 
tin* leaders a good footing m languages and a 
wide range of gi'neral knowledge But is the 
cuiriculiim so designed as to secure the greatest 
meaMire of knowdedge w’lth the mminium loss of 
en( igy? Are the subjects so hnki'd up that they 
lead from tlie Intermedia^' to the B A and 
AI A hy an easy glide? So far as Bengali is 
com'iTTH'il the course is about tin* same as for 
tin* Alatriculation Examination, and if the 
students were askeil to take up Hindusthani 
instead, tliey w’ould accpiire something additional 
and useful Sanskrit is a much abused subject 
If fiiuls no encouragement anywdiere in life. It 
oe(*n]>ies a despised corner in our curriculum, 
and if it is there at all, it is perliaps due to the 
anxiety of the* poineors of Western education to 
Iileiise tin* Orientalists wlio opposed vigorously 
the introduction of that education into our* 
eoun1r\\ Though older and more valuable, it 
hears no analogy with Greek and Latin. For 
the latter hold a clistinct position in the social 
and intellectual life of Europe. Without Latin 
none can enter the Church and the Law, and no 
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research in ancient latorature', History and 
Philosophy can be carried on without its help. 
Hinduism lias no orj;aniz(*d Church and no 
priestly hierarchy. Three parts of our stinhes 
relate to subjects where Sanskrit lias no place 
It never comes into our lito e\e(‘])t for teaehin** 
and ftndyinf^ our ancient culture. If iliat ir the 
only imi’iiose it serve-^ today, its standard of 
IcaehinK should he wnrtliy of its iioMtJon in the 
world of culture But oui rniviMMty ha-' madi* 
it one of the sofl(\si subjects hy niakinji. -shame- 
fully (“j-^y passes possible \^'(* should rememb(‘r 
that it is one of the few thmj;> lor whieh India 
IS known to the world, and noiu' wlu» lovi-s his 
country can ll)^^er its pvestip,o. 'Mathematic- o! 
course is a usetui snhjoct, and one \\lio intends 
to make a IurIici* study ol it must take it at tie- 
Intermediate sta^n*. I'la- jiosition tif Bo^ic 
however is not- clear It does not incn-asi- wha* 
is ealled t»eneral knowhal^e, nor is its ijiiioranee 
a haiiflieap in the protissions It merely causes 
hewilderiiH'Tit to [lie ireshiT, totally ignorant of 
llie liisiorv of Kuropean th()np.l»t Not bein^ 
associated with anvthinj; kno\Mi to him, the 
nanus of Aiislotle, Bacon, .T(*vons, Reid and 
Mill evoke no iiitcTcsj in him One wonders 
liow it lound a phic«‘ in the Intermediate euiri- 
culnm Tlie Calcutta Cmvcrsity is lirm iii its 
opinion that it imi<l he studied before Plnlosojiby 
IS tak('u in tlie li A class As a student ol 
Pliihwophy, I lu-vi-r felt tlial it I'vev jilaeed me 
111 an advanta<^(‘ous jxisition, nor have 1 met 
anybody wlio tliink-^ that it did so to him AV<' 
look 11]) Lo«ic as many undoubtedly do so now 
to ])ass the Examination and forj’ct it < hir 
chamjuons ol T.o^ic wouhl sundy he sljocked by 
siieh a iirofanation They jioint out how it 
(hseipliiies the mind, imparts a metlu'd to our 
thoi4!.ht and liolps us in our inv{“j|igatioTis 
Nothinu; is a f;reater tlisciplinanan than liunaer, 
and so long tins is luvsc’iit w^e want iiotlimg to 
teach us metliod in our argumeiitatioii 1 may 
tlierefore he i)ar<loiied for thinking that l.ogie 
has no place in the I A eurneiilum Logic is 
the relic of Middle Agi*s w'hen tlie monks studied 
it for defending Christian theology. Later on 
Inductive Logie worked hnvoi* in tlieology Still 
the missionary in India driven to bitter extreme- 
ties by the cunning Brahman, sought its alliance 
for demolishing the ramparts of Hinduism. 
This is clear from a speech of Dr. Alexander 
Duff before the Cieneral Assembly at Edinburgh 
in 1835. Describing the ordeals of the young 
missionary in this land— this chief scat of the 
Devil— to use his owm phrase, he said that it 
was im^KJSsiblc to meet the Brahman on his owm 
gi'omid. If tlie missionary asserted that the 


Christian religion was the liest, the Brahniau 
asked lor his authority and eredtuitials. If the 
missionary nderri'd lo history, thi' Brahman 
twutted i( hy remarking that the Euroiieaii 
hi'^ljirv was not e\en ihon.-and yt-ars old, wdiereas 
his own Instory i-xti'iuled a^ lar back as four 
million years If lu- spt>ki' ol miracles, tlic 
Hra!im:in came out with lu- owu which .set all 
coinjianson al di-lianci- 'riie mi— lonaiv had no 
wca|ion to cut the fine go-saincr, the airy 
MihtN’ties u( lluidu Logie l)i Duff concluded, 
llicri'fore, hy suggesting that the first- step to 
proM'lvlizmg liulia was to give lu-r iMiropean 
liistov\, J.omc and geneial knowledge 1 am 
not -iin- that tin- consideration did not weigh 
gn-atlv willi tlu* first fiamer- of our cuviiculum 
who W(‘ie alieady under the intiuciice of Reid 
and Mill Wlij‘t(‘\i*r llu- motive, Logic has 
oul-li\i‘d ils tune and i)nrpose II has fallen 
upon a world in which people ((uestion its 
inii»oHane(‘ |>v the Mai\i.-I ('anon of Proilnetive 
utility lo socii-ty Cue would now’ choose some- 
Ihmg inoie iangil>le than tins w'ordy warfare. 
Jf L<»gic is siu-li a neci*s.saiy snhu^ct of study, 
l(‘t those wlio sp(‘eiali/i(‘ in Philosopliy read it 
at a hialier stage L(*t Intermediate students 
pur-ue .1 course wlin*h wouhl Iwlp llwm on tO a 
i*are<*r 

1 flo not know what li'd our University 
builder- to jiu'lude (In^ek imd llouuin History in 
ilie Inteiuiediale couv-e wIk'u the History of 
Modern hiuropi' would ha\e been more suitable 
.-ind If/gieal*'' Did il aLo proceed from the 
I’lmopeanV anxietv \t) sinke ii- jhnnb W'ith the 
lilory of (In-eee and I1 m‘ splf'iidour of Rome? 
Dr, we- it du(' to the- influence of Macaulay 
w'lio-e enlliu-'ia.-iu foi Creek and Roman History 
1 - \M‘ll know’ll*^ \Vha1ev(‘r the cause, Hie system 
1 - uuljealthy and illogical and eiieourage.« the 
]K*niicious habit of cramming. In teaching, 
noimally one slanihl |)n)ccc(t from the familiar 
to tli(‘ unfamiliar by easy and impercci)til)Ie 
trail"] Hon It sei'ins tla'rcforc reasonable ilm. 
a sfudint should know the history of liis own 
count ly first and then hy assoeiatifui paas on to 
that of eounirie.s w’ith wliich it is intimatoty 
connecteil jiolitieally, eeonomicallv and cultur- 
ally Thus liaving ae(|uin‘d sufTKaont knowledge 
of the present, la* should think of the ])ast. If 
tlie teaching of liistor>^ is to be integrated, it is 
))ouTid to follow some such jdan. Thus inst4^ad 
of having Ancient Creek and Roman Histories 
at the Tntermodiato stage, our students should 
r(*ad Modern European History and the history 
of modem Asia, partieui Hy of China, Japan 
and the U. S, S. R. in Asia. Ancient Greece and 
Rome can wait till the B. A. class. 
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Of Intf our voriuiouUirsi huvc‘ como to their 
own It 1ms not only been iin net of barp^^t 
justice but of great wisiloin Now that they are 
growing from strength to stiengtli, I believe I 
hhouUl be ]»arilon(Ml for nwiewing tlaar po'^itiun 
ill I. A and H. A as a tc'acher and not as a 
jiolilician. Foi well-known reasons English ha^ 
been a coinpuIsoTy subject n|) to tin* B. A 
^ Examinntion, and as a count la-bla^l the 

verna»cular lias lietai pitched against it Thi^' 
may be a good patriotic steji but not a sound 
educational policy If the I'niversity ^v\ up an 
Honours course m the vernacular, ils posit am in 
our national hie wouhl haM- been vindicated 
Our already oA’ciciowded time-table lia^ biMai 
lairdened with two additional hours laa* wM‘k by 
the veniacuiai At present an lnt( rneahate 
stmlent has to lake* U|» fi\e subjects |or which 
he has to attend at least tw(*nly-lw(» h‘ctiii(‘s ]U‘r 
vv(*ek, exi'liifling llie tutorial and in-actical 
claHS(‘s ( \)nse(|iK‘ntly, lie kept busy with 
nearly four clashes a day Similarly an Ibuiours 
studeiif has to attend ai least t waaity-t wo 
lectiiH's per w(‘ek at the rati* of liv(‘ lectures lor 
Pass and Honour^ subjiads and two lecluri‘s for 
tlie vernacular A stiidoiu who ha- to att(‘nd so 
many classes hanlly fimls any liiiu* lor ‘'])(‘cializ- 
ing in Ills Honours subject Ii(‘ cannot make 
any ]irofilabl(‘ use of tiie library, nor has he 
t.mi(‘ lor thinking for himsidf The rniversity 
nowadays is laying great ‘-tress upon phy-nad 
exercise \Nith such a heavy (hanand on the 
student, s tune an<l (‘iiergy, I doubt a‘<‘i v much il 
anything can be done either towards his lecrca- 
tion or Ins pliysical de\elo|)mcnt li no 
W'ond(‘r, theiefore, that the vernacular is 
legarded a,- a useless inlln-tmu on our already 
oveilectured students It has in no w'ay gairnal 
in pu'stige. It IS still the saim‘ old neglected 
subject. Mam' of us wlio received tlaar (*<luca- 
iion before the vernacular was made eomiudsory, 
eommand a belter knowledge ot it than those 
wdio are being spooii-led by the rmv(‘rsit> The 
tune has roine when our senatois should cousidta’ 
\vhcth('r it is n(»t desirable to leave tht‘ Honours 
htudenti=5 unhamperiMl by niiy obligatory siihjeets, 
English or Vernacular. 

The Alteriiiitive Bengali like Pah lias 
sedueed stinleiits by its softness fiom the 
rigours of sueh a great subjiad as Sanskrit We 
must not forget wdmt position Sanskrit occupies 
m the world of culture. By the institution of 
. this sort of unhcaltliy eompetition lietween 
Bengali and Sanskrit, some jieople arc led to 
think that the advanced study of Bengali can be 
comjilcted even without the knowiedge of 
Sanskrit. It is a shame that our brilliant M. A.s 


m Bengali an* tifton as ignorant of Sanskritic 
studies as a science student. Who can think 
ol an English gra<liiat(* from British, Universities 
wlio has neithci read Lailin nor Anglo-Saxon? 

With the thought oi the undesirable 
i‘omj>ctition betw'cen Sanskrit and Bengali on 
his mind, one must remember the inecjuality of 
the syllabu.*'(*s ol ^ul)J(*cls prescribed for the 
same examiualiou That our eurriciilum requires 
a thorough rcMsiou would be clear to us if aVc 
laki* into eonsideration (lie existence of hard and 
soft Mihjects ^lde by side The syllabus of Pali 
a.< an allei native to Sanskrit, of Civics as an 
alteinalive lo llistoiy or Logie and of Botany 
a-' an alt (a native to Pliy>ies or Chemistrv 
vciv low A <ludi‘nt who pas-^es his examination 
with Sanskrit has to w'ork nmeh less than one 
who tak(‘s up Mathematics. Though \vv lisp 
Saiiskiit jirayia’.-* in our i*radl(‘, is it not absurd 
lliat our Intennediat(‘ students know' nothing ol 
the V(‘ilas, whonais a foreign siiulent sludyine 
at the rniviavitv of London hir the same 
{•xaniination has to r(‘ad a selection ot the Bu*, 
Veda The syllalius of (’ivies is too inadequate 
to ))e an lniennedia.1e ‘-iibjeet. In jiowtT of 
imdeistanding llieri* \ery littli* diff(‘ri‘nce 
lietweiai tin* Inlermediat* and B A students 
So il B A Pass students can follow' th(‘ 
rudimeulary conrst* oi Economics jirescrihed for 
them, why cannot wi‘ (‘xpect onr Inteniu'diate 
.-tudentv. {{) do th(‘ same‘^ This has l)(‘eomi‘ 
ahsolnlely neei‘ssary in vi(‘W ol llie fact that 
oni Economic- studenis with a good llonoul’s 
degree lind themselves at sea wlien they take* up 
llu* Sana* com si* in a, fori‘ign Emversity I liave 
heard a large number of our brilliant graduates 
W'lio latiM joined Ihe London School ol Economics 
complaining ol this lamentable backwarrliicss of 
our riiiv(‘r<ity. 

If this IS tru(‘ of Economics, it is no 
line *)i ()th(‘r sulijccls. Of English I will say 
nothing It IS well known that our Honours 
eouise m this suhjt'ct heats no comparison witli 
the syllalmses of ()xford, (’iimbrulge and London 
It is a foreign language and our di’ficiency in it 
is ]>ardouable to some exlcait But none should 
imagine that I am seeking to justify the 
hoiieless state into winch the teaching of English 
has 1 alien in this country What is most 
sliameful is that our graduates in Indian subjects 
do not attain a high standard of efficiency, so 
rnucli so that many of them are not w'elcoine 
(*ven to the London School of Oriental Studies 
where the authorities are very anxious to have 
our graduates. Not a few of them are refused 
admission to Research classes. I heard from a 
Persian gentleman attached to the Persian 
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Location in London liow an Indniii student 
ifi'eiviiig ii stiite si*liolar>lui) for doing research 
work in Persian in the London Sehool of Oriental 
Studi(*s haii 1o be coiirlied by linn in Persian 
Ironi the ver>" elementary stage The reason tor 
this liaekwardness ol an Honour^ sludent is not 
iui to seek One iin])ortant caiKt* is that lu has 
very little tinu’ at Ins disjiosal to spend for the 
subjeet in whieh he is exjM'eted lo specialize 
He linds Ins Honours suhjc'et .•'andwicluvl 
lietween two others and lhe<e d(*inan<l not a 
litth‘ attention to get a jiass Hi^ t\so short 
yeai> come rapidly to an ahrupt end (‘Vcmi beiore 
he realiz(‘s iIh* scope ot hi-' studu's In a. sulije**! 
hk(’ Knglish he can never a(‘qum' a firsthaial 
Knowl(‘dge oi his books Indi'ed it he trie^ to 
do ?(), he lias to rejicnt hn lollv al tlu' lini(‘ ol‘ 
tli(‘ final reekoning He, tlier(‘i'oic, ha-* t<» tiust 
hiin^ell to eook(Ml ans\v(‘rs, erihs and iKindbook.- 
that l(‘ll him :ihoul the Iwioks he ought to have 
wail A gooil scholar ol oui Univ(‘rsiti(‘s is not 
ah\ays a pi'rson who is at home in his suhj(‘c1 
hut OIK* who knows all about books alunit hook^, 
fipiijions about ojiinuni^, reviews oi \iews 
There is siieh a complaisaiiet* about this sort ol 
iilfaii 111 oui rinversity cin'les lliat the 
('(juanmnty ol‘ our h^gislators is never disturbed 
by th(* (iesire tor know'ledgi* The* (‘xammer 
wla* is very often a teacJi(*i is not ashamed ot 
expictmg oiiginahty from students m the fact* of 
c ncnin'^laiices he is perjK'tualing and ])reteiiding 
not to know Thi-^ brings lo my mind an 
amusing episode whieh took jilaee when 1 was 
an Al A studt'iit A piofessor wdio never lost 
an ojiport unity ol an mg liis schohirshi]) had a 
lavounlt* in our class. Isvery day he a-^ked him 
if la* had i(*ad tins hnok or that, and tin* inevi- 
table aiiMver wa^' ‘yes’ In this way n was 
found tliat not lo spi'jik of Knglisli literiiture 
w'lneh he knew Irom Heowaill lo Sacheverell 
Sitwell, he was aetpiamted with the wlioh* of 
(iriM'k, Latin, (leiman and Fn'iieh Ijteratur(*s 
In later life wIk'Ii I became more intimate witli 
him, 1 found that he had not n'ad even one-t(*nlli 
KviTyhody will realize that this system 
encourages cramming, sham and hypocrisy 
Suix'rficiality fiinls greater recognition in <au 
academic ciicles than genuim* scholarship 

FiVerybody considers tin* axaiuisition oi a 
good know’ledge of the KngJish language and 
literature as something absolutely nece*-sary 
All our efforts tend towards tliat goal Kven 
the teaching of history is subordinated to that 
consideration. The great educationists who 
embellish our Faculties must be spending sleep- 
less niglits to find out the best means of teaching 
our junior students how to read and write 


Knglish well. Om* Avouders how far that 
purpose is likely to In* served tliroiigh tlie books 
ie<*oininended by the University for the Matri- 
culation and lh(' Inl<*riij(*(l)ale Fxaininations. 
The Matriculation Prose “Selections" is 
dominated by wntir-s ol Uk* 18th an<l early 19tli 
e(*ntnry One oi tin* r(*commended books is 
Ivuniwv Scott and Macaulay are two of the 
most tavoiirt'd authors of (’alcutta University 
We aic liavmg Iranhoi <»fi and on f(»r the last 
25 y(‘ars, but n('V(‘r had Dtn^nl i'oiipn fudd or 
I mlir ih( (trern Wood Tin I loe^' the Univ('r- 
Mty e\])i*cf that our young l(*arners should model 
tlieir style on Scott and Macaulay? Or, do 
th(‘*<e author^ pos-^i'ss an extra charm for our 
young iiK*n and w'oini*!!*'^ Has iIk* University 
(‘\(‘r iTKpiJiiMl irom any Fnglish (‘in*ulalmg 
lihrarv how many iieojile r(‘ad Scott an<l 
Macaulay today*' Wlicii our Fiiivc'rsity was 
lounded in 1857, th(*s(‘ autliors w'en* veiy mod(*rn 
indeed ihit siiici* that memorabU* cveiil, the 
WOT Id has m()\ed away lu'aily a hundred years, 
and <liinng this tiiiK* otlu*!* gn‘aL writers have 
ll(*un'-lu‘(l in I'Jigland The lOnglisliman today 
s('ls helore his childri‘n ratlua tin* jirose stylo of 
H(*nnett, Shaw, Pij(‘slle> and (Mmrcliill than that 
of Addison, Scott, Oailyh* ami Maca-ilay. The 
pn‘ici(*nce of our rmvcrsily lor these* ivininds 
OIK* of (h(* second play <»f R(‘riiard Shaw's 
Inlogy, Jiorlc fo MrtliN,sf lah, w’hi're the Prime 
Minjsiia* of Post-war lOiigland parade*^ his up-to- 
date knowledgt ol political literature by (pioting 
fioni Rousseau’*^ Du ('onlroi Sorud 

SoiiieiniK' ago the learned m(*mbers of our 
Facultv djscovc'rc'd that our studi'iits WTre* 
neillier ap|>n‘ciatiiig the l)(‘auly <»f Knglish 
hti'iatiire Uiir accininng its grace of style witlmut 
i(*ading (he Bihh* It is a m(‘re jilatiludc to say 
that the Bible must lx* stoclu'd by all serious 
studi'iils of Knglish literature Jim wind grace 
can tliat scholai acejiinv wliose grammar 
is nnperh'ct, \ocabuIarv scant}" and taste 
unformed*' Oin gieal I'dncalmmsts would lane 
done* much Ix'tter if tliey liad i’(*comnu'nded 
Fowici’s Mofirni KyKjhah (\s(uic instead Tlie 
rinversity is practically insulting tin* Holy Bible 
by thrusting it njion (he unwilling harid< of our 
teach(‘i> and students The liihle is the most 
neglected part of our Knglish syllabus 

Nobody will (lf*ny tliat the selection of text- 
books plays (lie most important part in the 
education of tlie men and women ot a country. 
Vet liow perfunctorily is this performed by the 
authorities A\'e have a l\*xt-book Committee 
under the Ciov<*rnment in vvlneh Ti-uth is not 
valued unlisss it is the communal truth, where 
facts must be judged not from their conformity 
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to (‘iornal verities but to the seriptiires of a sect. 
W'e have Hoards under the University whcTe nol 
an inconsiderable consideration is the financial 
gain of the Uni^'(‘rslty- We Inive tin* Managing 
C'oinniitte(*s of Schools and their Headmasters 
and Meadimstresses who can be prevail(‘d upon 
by publisliers and who, if flie rumour is to bt* 
believ(*d, are not inaee(‘ssjble to graft Tb<‘ 
lesult IS that many a ixxu' rareer is ruined f(»r 
ev(»r. Aly mind eamiol lielji dw(‘lling upon a 
sad eiustxli* of my own life. When I was a 
student of ('lass VI, we read (lie whole of llu* 
first. 'b(X)k of (ieometrv ni Hcngali Next year 
we did the sana* thing in Ihiglish from (»auri- 
sliaJik(‘r De’s (leomehy When I W’as promoted 
to (-lu>s VIII Sir (llx)rlxxla^ I^aiuajee lx came 
the Viee-t 'liaiicelloi and our Headmaster who 
W'as an ui)-ti>-date grnlleiiiau prescrilx'd Sir 
( JtxiriKxlasV (Icomi'try. A.-^ tlx' arrangi’ment of 
that b(x»k wa.-' dilhaeiil from tlie pri'Vious oiu's 
we had to do il over again In ('lass IX, our 
Matli(‘mat jcs teacher insisted that we must lollow 
ilall ami Ste\ell^ It i^ a wonder that our 
Intel esi m (h-ometry still -urvived In hhiglisli 
t(xi we lia<l till* sami* sad expeiienee In i‘very 
new class, we wan* greeted with a ii(‘w (Irammar, 
and beion* W'e had gone as lar as the definition 
of the Indefinite* Article— and detimtlnn^ made 
or marred iis tlu)*-e day?-- -w'c were eonfroiited 
with a change In Sanskrit wi; read the same 
thing (rom class \’JI to the Matrienlation class, 
lor llic* s\llul)u.‘- has been handed down liki* the 
languagi* itself, from the days of our [orefatlii rs 
And who can siigge*^! that m the whole history 
of Sanskrit literature comprising three thousand 
years, th(‘re arc other things to lx* read*' Hnt 
tlu* tall* of W(X‘ does not i*nd liere '^riic ' iio))le 
zeal ' ol our student*^ can be cipially rcprcssixl 
by an ov(*Jzi*alous t(*achcr. A eiecc of mine 
read in a loi .d school somclnnc oacL, and when 
she rose (,> da--' IV, Nelson’s Iltqh iituid nf 
Efuili'<h Litvrat urc wa*^ set : one ol hf*r t(*xt~ 
books, riie ptxir Lorl liad to eiam aU alxnil 
C'a'dmon, ('ynewulf and ('liaucer wnhout ever 
iralizmg wdiether they w'ere Knglisli authors or 
jniiiieval bea^^ls The Ucadmist less wa 
educated in a Convent and had no idea as to 


what might be of interest to our students. She 
mistook our Bengalee girls for English girls. 
TJie iioilantry of our learned Univeieity men and 
w’oim*n has not a little w'arpcd the natural 
dcJiglit of our boys and girls in literature. 
Like Afidisoii, Seott^ind Macaulay, our Univer- 
sity ])r(*scnb(’s by rotation Collins’ Odyssey and 
Thad, presumably wutli the liope that the skidents 
who by reailmg tbe Bible liave seen one sourre 
of Knglisii thouglit, should he aeijuainted wdth 
the otlier, . the* Ilelleme World ('olhns’ 
delightiiil liaiidbooks wen* wTitten for English 
school childien Sometime hack one of these 
lxx)k^' was recommended by Iht* University as a 
‘'(‘t lxx)k ioi till* r A. hlxamination, and an 
amiounei mi‘nt was made that it waaild be edited 
by a great classical scholar of tins country. 1 
tcmcmbci how wc w’aiti'd wdth baited breath 
and throbbing h(*art tor the jiromised delectation 
as till* hungiy Hebrews did for the voice of (lod 
in the wahlenie^s of ^sinai ft eanie at last lint 
fiom the Publishf*rs’ anvil one autumn morning 
And behold’ Il wa^ all (ireek' 'Fhe learned 
editor sliow'cd how the liiu's ot ('ollms’ School 
Readei faithlully (*eli<x*(l tlu* (in*ek v(»rses of 
Homer! We wen* all flixired 

Till* wlioli* system of our education 
encMurage^ humbug and hyjxicnsy. It flourislies 
upon ’^hallow *-iiperficiality wdnch slimes on the 
suilacc* hut is rotten at Uie core like the Dcft'l 
Sea apj)l(* T1 our Bi'iigalei* intellect st anils 
disgraced today, it is tlu* system that is respon- 
sible. Tlu* Univi'rsily, wi* all know, was founded 
to jmxluee clerks. It a wonder how it ha*- 
blundered, from time to time, into sending out 
genuine scholars, great lliinkci-s, leaders of iiu*n 
and mind Hitherto its main aim lias been to 
flood tlu* market w’lth its outjiut Tlu* hallmark 
has served its j>nrpose, sii]X'rficiality has long 
biM*!! admired But the times are alri*ady hard, 
Mid w’l* are found wanting m every sjdiere of 
life, the glossy exterior not wilhstanihng. F know 
this ]s :in uni>alatable cnnfessjpn, hut the triitli 
imisi be told that the woik of reformation may 
speeti up It the rm\ersity seeks to imnnoto 
geiiuiiu* seliolarshi]), this system imi.st ho 
sinaslicfl and the w'liole thing reorganized. 



BENGALEES AND NON-BENGALEES 

By ANII.BARAN RAY 


TiiE anti-Bcngalco fooling which is becoming 
rampant in some ])rovinoos of India is fraught 
with very grave consequences The British con- 
quest of India ill the last century was accom- 
panied by a Bengalee ]>cnetration which was 
really a sui'inihing iihcnomenon. There was a 
time when the Bengalees had a very large shaie 
of the services in T^orth India Under the aiis- 
luces of the Bniisli rule they ^\ere raised to 
the status of a eoininunity which had some in- 
fluence m these jirovmccs Those days arc gone. 
Plainly aggravated by economic causes a strong 
^leaclion has set in and in many provinces the 
plight, of the B(’ngalees has become very pre- 
carious. Thus, for example : 

“ For some year^ |iast the AssamcM* are carrying 
•on vigorous piopaganda to oust the domiciled and 
settlers’ community fiom the political, social and 
economic life of Assam ” 

Bengalees in liihar find it ditfioult to get 
a-dniission into schools, colleges and even hos- 
pitals. In some cases inunici])alities are refus- 
ing permission to Boiigalce-scttlers to possess 
suitable plots of land for building houses. 
Antipathy to the Bengalees has extended oven 
to their culture Some time ago, the prize dis- 
tribution ceremony of the Havenshaw fSirFs 
High School at Cuttack ttgilated the mintl of 
the local jtublic consideiably bt’causc the Lady 
Principal, Miss Sudhansu Hazra, dared to sek'ct 
a drama of Uabindraniith to be staged bv tln‘ 
girl students In Ihi.s connection, Vaitarinu a 
local paper, observed : 

“"We warn to tell Mibb Hazra that she must 
either give up her bias or gWe up her post in Orissa ; for 
the days are past when Bengali dominance was being 
tolerated without a word of protest by the goody goody 
Onyas. No Bengali official eating the salt of Orissa 
has the light to exabperate public opinion in Orissa 
in the manner Miss Hazra has done. The Government 
should take broad liint that the Oriyas are out to 
assert their legitimate rights in the land of their birth 
and that they will not tolerate such Bengali officials 
in Orissa, big or small, as will dare interfere 
thciewjlh.” 

Increasing obstacles are being put in the 
w’ay of Bengalee communities securing a fair 
share in the public services. Even rules are 
being made to curb their commercial and busi- 
ness activities. Tn the passion of the moment, 
it seems to be completely forgotten that such 
provincial ill-feeling is fatal to the cause of 
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Indian nntionlioud; jind il is very unfortunate 
Ihitt the Bengalees aNo are infecLetl by the same 
virus. In imilation ol the other provinces, they 
al.so arc raising the slogan, “ Bengal for 
Bengalees.” The journals in Bengal arc busy 
collecting statistics to show how the non- 
Bengalt'es have cornered the Bi'ngalees in their 
own jirovince, and as an inevitable result, anti- 
Bengalee fec^ling^ ari' becoming more and more 
yggravated. Unless this growing evil is checked 
without delay, the future of India is gloomy 
mdet'd Even if India can somehow gain in- 
dependence', f^hc will be torn to pieces by com- 
munal and provincial conflicts, and her condi- 
tion will be much worse than what we are 
witnessing today in C-luna. 

In all tlie higlier spheres of life, Bengal in 
this age took the lead in India; and this aroused 
Widespread jealousy, which can only be removed 
by patience, humility and toleration on the part 
of the Bengalees themselves. It must be clearly 
recognised that ill-fi'cling cannot be cured by 
retaliation, but only by large-hcartcdness and 
love, and the responsibility lies on all Bengalees, 
individually as w'ell as collectively, at home and 
abroad Some are rai&ing the objection that if 
the Bi'iigalres show^ large-heartedness, other 
people will take it as a sign of weakness and 
trample upon them more and more. We con- 
fess that w(' eannot see the force of such reason- 
ing It ]3eiigal keeps her doors open for all, 
and proceeds to hold her own at home or abroad 
m open and fair compi tition, how can that be 
a sign of weakness? If we cannot compete with 
th(* non-Bengalees on rf|nal terms in our own 
province, that will indeed show’ our incapacity 
and weakness, and unless w'p can get rid of that, 
no amount of bad feeling against the non- 
Bengalc’cs will be abh) to save us from being 
eventually wiped out from the face of the earth. 
And it is not a fact that non-Bengalees are 
ousting the Bengalees in their own province; 
they have appeared only in those fields from 
wdiich the Bengalees have voluntarily withdrawn. 

The Bengalees are an intelligent and in- 
tellectual people by nature; they could easily 
adopt the English languag and English manners 
and secure the higher posts in the Governmeut 
and also shine in higher professions. In this 
way the higher and leading class in Bengal 
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came a community of service-holders. They dul 
not care to cultivate the qualities of hard woik 
and perseverance necessary for success in 
business. They wanted an easy-going liie, and 
they fairly succeeded in getting it. But tunes 
have now changed; there is hard competition 
eveiywhere. The Bengalees have realised that 
they can no longer confine thcinsclv(‘s to tlie 
services and the higher jirohvssions They are 
now taking to business in inereasiiig numbers, 
and the progress they have made within a short 
time IS not at all diseouraging. In tlie held ol 
trade and eoinmcree, there is still the supremacy 
of the Marwari comniiinity; but tliey are no 
longer inhabitants ol Itajinitana. Tlay are 
mostly domiciled here, and hav(‘ completely 
identified thcinsilves with the life oi Bengal. 
They sjiend a large part of tlieir income* here, 
and are foremost in relieving all kinds of distress 
in Bengal. Tlicre is no meaning in starting a 
campaign against them us being non-Bengalees 
Many people jioint out how the work of coolies 
and constables in Bengal has been ninnopoliscd 
by the Biharis and Oriyas; this is, to a certain 
extent, true, but the real cause of this is that 
the ease with which crojis can be raised in Bengal 
is not possible in many places of Bihar and 
Orissa. The people of those provinces are much 
poorer than the Bengalees of the same class; 
it is for this reason that such work lias not 
attracted the labouring class of Bengal and lia? 
been readily taken up by the poorer peo}ile from 
the nciglibouring provinces. And what is ther:* 
objectionable in it? Unless such interchange 
takes place between the different provinces, how 
is India to grow int^ a single nation? Richly- 
watered, richly-fruited Bengal can freely give 
food to many people of India from her surjilus 
production. Attempts should be made to pro- 
duce plenty of mod in Bengal ana if for that 
purpose we get the co-operation of people from 
the other iirovinccs we do not stand to lose 
at all. 

If non- Bengalees are making money in 
Bengal, Bengalees also are doing the same in 


other provinces. It is only a question of more 
or less.* Why then this campaign against non- 
Bengalees in Bengal, thus making the position 
of our compatriots in otlicr provinces too hot? 
If the Bengalees today declare sincerely and 
openly that all non-Jiengalces will be treated 
as honoured guests in Bengal, and that all 
people who have made Bengal their home, what- 
ever he the place from where they have come, 
will be treated as Bengalees in every respect 
and will be given equal facilities in all spheres 
of life, then Bengal will not lose much econo- 
mically, but the moral gain will be very great. 
Only a little common sense, a little idealism, 
a little luiniaii feeling are needed to solve the 
many conflicts which are troubling India today, 
and \\c earnestly liope that the idealism of 
Bengal will not fail her at this critical hour. 

If the Bengalees remain true to their cul- 
ture, to their traditional qualities of head and 
heart, they will play the same part as was 
played by the Prussians in Germany, tlius form- 
ing a great and mighty Indian nation out of 
the diverse peoples inhabiting this vast penin- 
sula. What I liavc said elsewhere about 
communal conflicts in India is equally applic- 
able to provincial and class conflicts also : 

** i.’ven the communal troubles are due to 

a formative pressing down of the Indian Shakti^ a 
pressure that is bringing the difficulties of her task to the 
biirface so that she may compose differences, manifest 
ami ref^'iind on new lines in the diverse peoples who 
have made this land their home the essential spiritual 
and cultural unity of India, blend them into a harmonious 
outward whole and offer to the world an ideal of human 
unity diverse in oneness .” — Mother India. 

*That Biharis do not lose by this process of mutual 
exploitation will appear from the following passage : — 

” In the last Census Report Mr. Lacey computed 
that money orders of the value of Rs. 8 crores were sent 
every year to Bihar and Orissa from Bengal. * In 1937 
our Bih'iri brethren, bred up in the congenial soil uf 
Bengal, have sent by M. O., to the ^strict of Saran 
only, one crore of rupees. The income of all the 
Bengali lawyeais, doctors, &c., in Saran hardly exceeds 
two lakhs and the whole of it is spent in this, 
province.’ ” — The Bihar Heridd^ February 23, 1938. 




INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING THROUGH EDUCATION 

Bv PuiNcirAL P. SE^SHADIil 


I DEEM it a great privilege to be called upon 
here, this evening, to speak on one of the 
primary aims of the World Federation of 
Educational Associations, the promotion of 
international understanding througli education. 
My first duty, however, is to convey to this large 
anti distinguished gathering the cordial greetings 
of the country from which I come — a country 
containing, jierhaps, the largest population of 
any land in the world today, reprt‘senting as 
it does more than three hundred and fifty 
millions of iieople, or one-fifth of the entire 
race of mankind on earth. Tn my double 
capacity as n'presentative of the Government 
of India and President of .Ml-India Federation 
of lOducational Associations, T wish to convey 
to this conference our good-will and b(‘st wishes 
for its success, before doing anything else 

It is a great pleasure for me and Indians 
generally, to come to this country of Japan. 
I may venture to add that it is not oxactlv 
a foreign country but almost a second hom(‘ 
to us, connected as it is with us l)y numerous 
lies of culture and civilization, starting with 
the memorable time when the message of Buddha 
travelled all the way from my country through 
China to the shores of this land During the 
last few days we the meiribcrs of the Indian 
■dc'legation have been in this eonnlry, with its 
great traditions of hospitality, we liavc enjoyed 
very much going up and down this beautiful 
land and meeting her interesting people. One 
reason why we feel proud of being in Japan, 
is the fact that Japan has done a great deal 
during the last few decades to raise, the prestige 
of Asiatic nations and it is the only Asiatic 
power today, held in respect by the other groat 
political povrers of the world It also delights 
us to be in a country which has done so 
mucli for the advancement of the education of 
her people 

Speaking on the subject of the promotion 
of international understanding through educa- 
tion, I may, perhaps, emphasize the fact at the 
very outset, that if only the educators of the 
world started the campaign of internHiional 
understanding in all seriousness, it may be 
accomplished, if^not today, at least in a few 
decades. Teachers of the world assembled in 
conference, may I invite your attention to the 


famous words of Ignatius Loyola, the illustrious 
founder of the Society of Jesus, who was fond 
of saying, 

“Give me tli' chililren ot the roiinlry; I will not 
hollicr about wlinl happrns to re.sl.” 

Rf) long as we arc able to propagate the 
principles ol international understanding in the 
schools and colbges witli which we are 
connected, wi; need not despair of a good future 
for mankind 

I am always fond of telling a story from 
one of the classical dramatists, Terence, a name 
which will be rccogniscil by at least some 
teachers jiresimt in this audience. In one of 
his plays, with tlie rather difficult title of 
Ilonton Timorumrnou^ or Relf-iormentor, there 
is an interesting character, an old man who 
Went al)oul worrying himself very much about 
things that did not concern him He was very 
sorry that som(*body*s wife was dead in another 
street, another maiiV calf liad been killed 
somewlicre else, or soniebody^s baby was ill 
sornewlKTo or other, lie was asked, Why are 
you worried about things which do not concern 
you at all!*' Then came his reply, a very 
famous si'ntcnce in tlie history of the world’s 
literature, because the old man turned round 
and said, “Nothing that concerns man can be 
a inatttT of unconcern to me,” or in (»ther words, 
“ Everything that concerns man, concerns me.” 
If only we, the teacliers of the world realise 
tliat everytliing that concerns man, concerns 
us and make our pupils rf'cognise the unity of 
the human race, we shall have gone forward 
a long way in the direction of promoting 
international understanding 

A very well-known English poet, Rudyard 
Kijiling is often misquoted wrongly, as a prophet 
of sejiaratisin. Many of you know those 
famous ^"ords of his : 

“ East is East, and West is West, 
and never the twain shall meet. ’ 

But these lines occur, as is not generally 
known, in a poem in whicli he intended to 
emphasize the oneness of humanity, because 
the lines which follow tell us : 

But there is neither East >«n West, Border, 
nor Breed, nor Bjrih, 

When two strong men stand face to face, tho* 
they come uom the ends of the earth. 
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Kipling, unfortunately, died the other day 
creating a gap, at leayt in English literature. 
But if he was present at this large gathering 
of the people of East and West, perhaps, he 
would have exclaimed, there is neither Ea^t 
nor West, when the teachers of the worhl meet 
face to face at the International C’onfcrencc in 
Tokyo! If any proof were nettled, one has 
only to notice, there are thousands of teachers 
here wlio have come from the ends of the earth, 
meeting on terms of absolute friendship 
Members of our profession who see the teachers 
from other parts of the world, realize that, 
after all there is not so mucli difference between 
one country and another as we are sometimes 
apt to imagine. 

During the course of one\s travels round 
the world, one is interested very much in the 
wonderful unity of the human race. For 
instance, there is no such thing as Persian 
charity, or Indian truth, or German kindness, 
or English mercy. All these fundamental 
qualities of humanity are common and so also 
our frailties. It might be a w’hitc, pale face 
devoid of colour; it miglit be a yellow face 
with high cheekbones; it might be a brown face 
with almond eyes or a black face in some other 
part of the world. But let me assure you that 
the same sjnrit underlies all humanity. Unwise 
is the man who tries to emphasize the differences 
among the races of mankind, and great is the 
man indeed who can lay tlic propci stress en 
the oneness of humanity. 

There are unfortunately some pt-oplo who 
pride themselves on the alleged ])urity and 
superiority of their race, but anybody who has 
studied tlic history of nation.'^, knows there is 
no such thing as racial purity left in this world, 
because then has l)(‘en a continual mixture of 
races among men and superiority is mostly due 
only to tlic presence of opportunities in one 
case and their absence in another. There is 
no reasdii why the most depressed people among 
mankind might not rise to the highest levels 
of intellect and character, provided they are 
given adequate opportunities for such develop- 
ment. Similarly, it appears futile that people 
should claim superiority of blood to other 
classes living in their own country. The story 
is told of Lord Byron in his younger days, 
when he w'as a boy at school, that he was con- 
ceited and snobbish. He ivas a Lord and there- 
fore he always told his classmates that there 
was blue blood in his veins. One day a class- 
mate happened to quarrel with him; he gave 
him a strong blow on his nose and blood trickled 
down, when boys exclaimed, “We find your 


blood is red, it is not blue! ” The blood of all 
people is red; the blood of no people is blue. 
It is, therefore, very unwise to speak of the 
superiority of one race over another, or the 
superiority of one class over another. 

There is spt'cial appropriateness in my 
appearing on the prograniino of this evening. 
1 conic of a race which has always emphasized 
the ideals of international peace and brother- 
hood as one of the fundamental doctrines of 
our religion. No religious prayer in India is 
complete without the concluding wwds “ Om 
Shanti, Shanti. Shanti ” which means “ peace, 
peace, peace ” No benediction in my country 
is complete without a formal ending of words 
to the effect, “ May all the people of the world 
be happy and prosperous! ” At a wedding, for 
instance, it is not the couple alone wl'o are 
blessed — there are invariably the words, “ May 
all humanity be happy and prosperou^^.” This 
is done on every occasion when there is an 
auspicious ceremony in the family. Coming 
from such a country, it is a great pleasure for 
me to add my cordial support to the great need 
for the promotion of international understanding 
througli education 

Rome of you, engaged in the work of 
teaching — T expect most of you are — may, 
pci haps, ask, ^How shall we promote interna- 
tional understanding through education?* For 
several years, I used to serve on a committee 
of the League of Nations in Geneva, called by 
tlie somewhat embarrassing name of the 
Educational Experts* Committee. One of our 
dutioo was to lulvise the League of Nations 
about the methods for propagating the prin- 
ciples of the League among the younger genera- 
tion of mankind in all the regions of the w^orld. 
We snt for several days every year under the 
distinguished chairmanship of the well-known 
English scholar, Prof. Gilbert Murray to con- 
bid(‘r, how we shall promote international under - 
stamling through education I may, perhaps, 
take uj) a few minutes speaking on some aspects 
of this question. 

Our chairman. Dr. Paul Monroe told us 
only a few minutes back very wnsely, that one 
of the reasons why the people of tlic world da 
not appreciate each other is ignorance. In fact, 
philology Will give us striking evidence of this 
fact Most of us know^ the word ' barbarous * 
which comes down from the Greek times, but 
only a few of us know the derivation of the 
word, which means unknown or strange. The 
Greeks thought that all unknown people were 
barbarous. It often happens that when we do 
not know people, we have all kinds of pre- 
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judiccs against them. There is also an English 
word wliich confirms the same truth. The word 
‘ uncouth * comes from an old word meaning 
unknown. But it has unfortunately come to 
mean rough, uncivilized, or rude. When you 
call a man uncouth, you really mean by deriva- 
tion, you do not know that man — it is lhcrefori^ 
unfair that you should coni^ider hiiii crude only 
because you dt) not know him. Many of us, 
no doubt, belorc wc eame to this country had 
various prejudjce.s of our own regarding the 
people of this land. But, peihai)s our fortu- 
nate stay here has been enougli to remove 
some of our prejudices and we all go liaek from 
this land, I am sure, with the satisfaction of 
having known some of the good aspects of 
Jaiianesc life and civilization, not from books 
but from actual contacts with tlie people. 

In almost every subject taiiglit in schools 
and colleges, it is possible to keep this principles 
ih'mind, and tram young peo])lc to appreciate 
the goo<l qualities and achievements of other 
races of mankind. A special responsibility lies 
on the department of Geography which fur- 
nishes admirable opportunities for training 
people in appreciation of all that is great in 
other countries. Pupils must be made to realize 
that theirs is not the only gr(»at country in the 
world. An English writer tells us of a countiy- 
squire who had not travelled widely, but had 
only gone to London a few times. He thought 
that England had the longest rivers and the 
tallest mountains in the world! Geography 
must be a good eorreetivo to this attitude o1 
mind. Luckily, the teaching of Geography ha^ 
advanced so much in recent years that it is no 
longer a mere string of names to be memorized 
by the unfortunate pupil. Taught well, it is 
largely humanistic, and must lead to an appre- 
ciation, not nnlv of beautiful a««peets of nature 
in other countries, but also of the daily lives 
and civilization of the people. 

The subject of Art, again, taught as a 
means of realizing all the great achievements 
of the world in mastorpiercs of beautv, must 
also lead to the promotion of international 
understanding. The great art of the world is 
due to not one particular eountry but to the 
contributions of all. 

Tiiterature should furnish similar oppor- 
tunities in a large measure. Beauty, as expressed 
in the best literary masterpieees of the world 
is the result of a large eo-operative effort on 
the part of the great men of all humanity, and 
is not the manifestation of the abilities of a 
single people. They are composed of the work 
of diverse nations,* for we have the clearness 


and vitality of Homer, the stateliness of Virgil, 
the religious depth of Dante, the W'onderful 
understanding ol liunian nature by Shakespeare 
and the philosophic profundity of Goethe. The 
total of these aeliievcineiits could not have been 
reached anywliere near, but that God in His 
generosity had seattiTcrl genius all over the 
world with jirodigal liand, without confining :i> 
to any so-called ehos(‘n people. Thorough 
understanding of great literature must, of course,, 
always ineliuh* a knowledge (if the great master- 
pieces of the world, even other than those of 
ones own eountry, at least, in translations if 
not in the originals tln'inselves. It may be too 
(‘arly to practise this in the case of children in 
schools, hut opport.unities will certainly arise in 
th(‘ ease of the advanced students at the univer- 
sities to insist, on such a wide outlook. 

It IS, liow(‘V(*i', in the teaching of history 
that there is th(‘ greatest scope for the teaching 
of international understanding. In the Educa- 
tional Experts' C'ojnmitt(‘(‘ at Geneva, to which 

I have aln^ady mad(* refer(‘nec, we fornmlatedf 

II number of recommendations which have a* 
profound l)C‘aring on this subject. One of our 
proi)osals was that all the hi&toiy textbooks of 
the w’orld should be revised, so as to eliminate 
traces of racial bitterness It is not that text- 
books for children should be colourless and 
devoid of jiatnotic enthusiasm, but that children* 
f-lumld be taught to appre^ciate the heroes of 
not only their own eountry but also of others, 
and sentinunt.s likely to engender ill-feeling, 
should he carefully avoided. 

This reminds me of a story told of a Scotch* 
lady in the days oi Britain's wars with 
Napoleon. Somebody happened to mention to 
her that the French people were praying for 
the victory of Napoleon. She turned round and 
asked, “ What? How could thev pray? Docs 
God understand Freneli? ” The good lady 
honestly thought that God undiwstood only 
Engl^sh and not French, and lie Avas apparently 
for the Britisher only and rot for any other 
people on earth. It is also desirable to present 
history to voting children, not as a mere pageant 
of bitter fights among the people of the world, 
but as .t record of man's achievements in peace 
and civilization. 

One of the greatest problems with which 
we are confronted in niy own eountry, is the' 
multiplicity of religions, often leading to ill-will’ 
among the people. It is not a matter on which • 
we congratulate ourselves, but the mere fact 
that there is a multiplioi y of religions in the 
world, need never be a bar to the promotion^ 
of international understanding. After all; it w 
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good to realize that religious revelation cannot 
be the monopoly of one people, and teach the 
principle that there may be many approaches 
io God- One of «the great tenets of my own 
religion is that God is one, though He may be 
•called by many different names. Our scriptures 
have proclaimed, repeatedly, that just as many 
roads lead to a great city, many faiths load 
to the same God. As the same sun is reflected 
in many waters, the same God can be discovered 
in many religions. Like the string running 
through the many pearls of a neeklace, the 
saine God is in all the religions nf the world. 
This is a lesson which must nev(‘r be forgotten 
in the class-room 

Travelling in Amenea ihe other day, T 
happened to be in a Parlour Oar. talking to 
a Negro attendant on a Sunday morning. He 
had just said his prayers, and was reading the 
Bible With a devotion which many of his betters 
-eould emulate. I was apparently so nice to 
him, that he asked me if T was a Cliristian 
I told him that I was not a Cliristian, but 
a Hindu, but the boy said with a happy smile^ 
But you look like a Christian! ” I should bei 
siinilarlv, able to say when I look at a good 
'Christian, 'You look like a Hindu,’ for so lone 
as the qualities prized by mankind are there, 
it matters very little what religions tliey 
profess. 

A common mistake which poojile often 
■make is to imadne that there is some kind of 
necessary conflict between nationalism ami 
internationalism Rightly understood, however 
nt is not so, as true patriotism is only a st.ep in 


the direction of universal brotherhood. As 
Rudyard Kipling has said, God gave all men 
all earth to love, though He ordained for 
(‘aeh, one spot should prove beloved over all." 
It iiiaj" be that you and I arc very fond of 
the places and the sights of the places to which 
we belong, but that does not necessarily mean 
tliat wo should bo incapable of appreciating 
beauty in other parts of the world. If I am 
proiiil of the Taj Mahal at Agra, I can also 
he fond of the Parthenon at Athens. If I 
admire the Himalayas of my own land, I need 
not he lacking in appreciation of the grandeur 
of the Rockies on the American continent. If 
I ajipreeiate the grace and charm of the women 
of my own country, 1 can also be an admirer 
of beauty even elsewhere in ihe world. 

I should like to commend to you in 
conclusion, that it is necessary in the best 
interests of mankind to instil this sense of 
international understanding in the young people 
all over the world. It is a mistake not to 
love one another, because we happen to be 
different in colour or feature, or happen to live 
on eitlier side of a boundary which is sometimes 
not ('ven a river or a mountain, but an cnircly 
imaginary line T have no doubt that teachers 
have an important part to play in this work, 
and let us hojie that when the time comes for 
a consummation of this ideal, these periodical 
world-gatherings wull be found to have played 
no mean part in the achievement. 

Address delivereil at the rerent World Conference 
ol Kdiicaiion in Tokyo. 


THE LANGUAGE PROBLEM OF INDIA AND THE SOUTH 

AND A SOLUTION 

By O. TIIIAGARAJAN, 

Ipoh, Federated Malay Staten 


[Owing to the length oi ihc article we publish <»nly 
the latter half of it. -'-Editor, M . /?J 

iNTRonurnoN 

The recent cswsay by Pimtht Jawaharlal Nehni 
on “ The language queshon of India,*’ is an 
enlargement of the two clauses found in “ Nehru’s 
Constitution,” viz., 

1 . “ The Innguage of the commonwc«alth 
ehall be Hindustani winch may be written either 
in'Nagri or in Urdu eharaeter. The use of the 
English language shall be permitted 

2. ” In provinces, the principal language of 
the province shall be the official language of 
that province. The use of Hindiislani and 
English shall be pennitted ” 

The above-quoted clauses are found in the 
constitution dratted in 1927 by the Working 
Committee of the All-India Congress Committee 
with the co-operation of the leaders of the other 
political parties of India under the president- 
ship of Pandit Motilai Nehru, the father of 
the essayist, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 

The essayist has said : '' I have written 

this essay with a view' to invite consideration 
of this problem from a wider angle.” My 
solution will be based on the consideration of 
this problem from a wider angle. 

C-H AFTER IV 

Problems Arisinu Oot of this Dual 
Lanouage and Script 

Hindi with its attachment to Sanskrit and 
with Nagri or a new script, will be more Sans- 
kritized, while Urdu, patronizing Persian, with 
its script allied to Persian and Arabic, will be 
more and more Persianized. Thus these two 
languages and two scripts will widen the gulf 
between the Hindus and the Muslims. If 
Hindu-Muslim unity is to be secured at any 
cost, this pandering to the religious sentiment 
of these two religionists should be condemned. 

A third medium should be sought to bring 
about the indispensable unity for the progress 
and uplift of India. Even Esperanto will be 


more welconu* than this Hindi-lTrdu split, if 
Es|)eraiito would bring about Ilindu-Muslim 
unity. 

Chapter V 

Anai^ysis of the Concluding Paragraphs 
OF THE Essayist (P. J. N.). 

1 Education 

(a) Ueniral. In each linguistic area, edu- 
cation from tJi(‘ primary to the university stage 
will b(‘ given m the language, of the province. 

lb) Prnuary. Primary education will be^ 
in the mother tongue of the student. Even im 
areas wherein the language of the area is not 
the mother tongue of the student, education 
will be in the mother tongue if there be- 
sufficKmt numlier of students. 

(r) Secondary Education. 1. In the non- 
Hindi speaking areas basic Hindustani should' 
be taught in the s(*enndary stage, the script 
being left to the* choice of the persons concerned. 

2. Provision for teaching foreign languages 
as well as our classical languages should be 
made m our secondary schools. 

3. A foreign language and a classical 
language will be compulsory for those taking 
special cours(js and for those preparing for the 
university stage 

Thus the students not desiring special 
eoui>(‘s or university education will have a* 
knowledge of their mother tongue and basic 
llimlustani only. 

<(1) JJnivcrniiy Education. 1. The medium 
of instruction for university education will bc' 
the lang uage of the linguislie area. 

2 Hindustani (either script) and a foreign 
language should be compulsory subjects. 

3. Those taking higher technical courses* 
need not study Hindustani and a foreign* 
language, thou*^ desirable. Thus a student 
with higher technical qualifications will know 
his mother tongue but on.y basic Hindustani' 
and a modicum of foreign language (say, basio* 
English). 
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2. Administration 

(a) Our public work should be carried on 
in the language of eacli linguistic area. 

(b) In the non-Hmdustam speaking areas, 
both Hindi an<l Urdu, with tlieir scripts, should 
:bc officially recognized Public notifications 
should be issued in bntli scripts. Either script 
might be used by a person in addressing a court 
or public office. 

(c) Hindustani (both scripts) wdl be re- 
cognized as the all-India language 

(d) As such it wdl he open U) any person 
throughout India to addr(‘ss a eourt c)f public 
‘Office in Hindustani (either senpt). 

( 'lIAPTEK VI 

I shall apply these suggestions to the 
Madras Presidency and enumerate some 
of the problc^ms and difficulties to he 
.encountered. 

1 I<]ducation 

(a) Primary, The language of education 
being ill the mother tongue of the student and 
tlierc being four languages in tin* Madras 
Presidency, the students in tlic ])riinary schools 
will be taught in th(‘se four languages in their 
resp(»etive areas. That is, there will not be any 
mtra-provincial unity of the masses. They 
will he isolated (linguistically) as they are at 
present In other words, the All-India language 
for want of education in tlie ])nmary stage will 
not bring about the unity of tlie masses, so 
very (l(*sirable in a nation 

(b) Secondary. Th(* medium of instruction 
during (Ills stage* will he* in the four languages 
x)f the Pr(*Mdeney. Basie Hindustani (with 
.(uther script) vnll be eomj)ulsor>. t>ne classi- 
cal language and a foreign language will be 
-compulsory for those preparing for special 
.courses and for the University stage. 

Thai is, all those satisfied with secondary 
education will learn two languages, one of 
which will be in Hindi or Urdu script. The 
parents will have to decide as to the course of 
further studies of the boys when they are about 
11 years old. The two scripts for Hindustani 
will induce the Muhammedan boys to learn 
Urdu script and the Hindu boys Hindi script. 

In a pro^dnee where the Hindu-Muslim 
antagonism is negligible, this difference in script 
and literature will intensify the split between 
-these religionists. 

The boys preparing for special eaurses and 
University will have to learn fotif languages, 
lithe study of which will occupy a greater part 


of their school hours. Other subjects such as 
mathematics, history, geogrephy, hygiene, etc., 
\m]I be cramped into a small portion of the 
school hours. 

lOv^eii after such a sacrifice, how many of 
such boys will speak Hindi, English or Sanskrit 
outside tlieir elus.scs ? They will continue to 
.speak in their mother tongues, as at the early 
stage of th(* secondary education, they will not 
have enough eonmmnd of any of these languages 
to venture mio one* of these in their home's and 
playing fields By the time they reach the 
later stage of the seemidary (ducation the 
habit of talking in one’s mother tongue would 
have l)e(*n jiennanently acquired 

Tin* local Chinese boys are a good example 
to illustrate my }>oiut. All the boys in the 
local English scliools are taught in English from 
the very beginning and yet m tliCir homes, 
playing fields and business centres they talk 
in Cliinese or in Climese int(*rspersed with 
English ft is therefiire evident that a Madras 
boy with his mother tongue as the medium of 
instruction will have a lesser tend(*ncy to talk 
in Hindi or other languages learnt during his 
sf'condary education. Therefore, the imich- 
desirt'd linguistic unity among the Madras boys 
with st'condary education will not be much in 
ividenee. 

(e) Vniven^iiy. The incdimn of instruc- 
tion in the Universities being the language ot 
the area, there will be four llnivcrsities in the 
four lingui.^lic areas of the Madras Presidency. 
And the Madras University will cater for 
studf'nts, ediicaTcd through the medium of the 
four languages Thi* impossibility of this 
achievement is obvious. 

The Universities in Great Britain and 
Ireland teach about 189 subjects, from Aero- 
naiitif's to Zoology. If the Madras Universities 
aim at teaching even 509? these subjects, 
the stupendous task of translating the numerous 
books into the four languages of the Presidency 
is unthinkable. 

Such students having studied their subjects 
in their vernaculars will meet at a provincial 
conference of University students and lecture 
each in his own mother tongue for the edifica- 
tion of others What a medley of tongues! 

2 (a) Intra-provtnctal unity 

Later in life, when some of them have 
attained the standard of professorship, they will 
write books each in his particular subject and in 
his particular mother tongue for the enlighten- 
ment of the future generation in the province. 

At the four comers of the province the 
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provincial politicians will harangue the masses 
in the four languages, to be translated into 
Plindi — not known to the majority — or in the 
language of the area by the press for the 
enlightenment of the rest of the province. 

This is the kind of intra-provincial tongue 
that will be established if the suggobtions of the 
essayist (P.J.N.) are adopted. 

(b) Inter-provincial unity The provin- 
cial representatives at an All-India Science 
Conference will have (he ph'asiire of licaring 
speeches and lectures in all the provincial 
languages of India but not derive benefit 
therefrom Bcc.ause the scientists from these 
provinces would have learnt their subjects in 
their mother tongues and therefore cannot but 
use the language with which they are accus- 
tomed. One can say that Hindi being 
compulsory in the secondary stage, the language 
of tlie conference can oi sliould be in 
Hindustani. Onv must ti-y this ex])(’nini'nt ol 
leBrning a science in one language and express- 
ing it in a different language. Even though 
Dr Tagore is a master of two languages, he. 
I am infoimed, translated only (iiianjah into 
English, but not with ecpial effect ancl beauty 
as in the original. 

(c) InieniationaL The Indian representa- 
tives at an international conference will be 
talking in their various mother tongues though 
calling themselves the representatives of a 
nation. 

Our future Radhakrishnan will give a 
discourse on philosophy in Tamil to the English 
students at the Oxford University. Similarly, 
a Malaviya will tour in England and America 
to enlighten the people on the political aspira- 
tions of the Indians and lecture in Hindi. 

Thus, Hindi as an All-India language will 
be of no benefit for intra-proyincial, inter- 
provincial and international affairs. 

3. Translations 

Apart from the translations previously 
mentioned, the masters of the provincial 
languages will have to translate into 
various tongues the literatures of the world 
and the literatures pertaining to India and the 
Indians written by Indians and foreigners in 
English and other foreign languages during the 
past centuries. 

The translation of the Life of Mahatma 
Gandhi into Tamil may be simple, but let 
some one undertake the translation of the 
Glimpses of the World History by Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, and then the stupendity of 
the task will be realised. Why, let a Bengali 

5S— 4 


undertake tlie translation of the Story of 
Cvinlizaiion by Prof. Will Durant and then 
the hopelessness of the task will be realized. 
What then of the science,8 ! 

As an example of the impossibility of the 
task let me cite the translation of Dorland's 
Aledieal Dictionary containing nearly 100,000 
words into any of (he Indian languages if not 
in all the provincial languages. If one science 
has nearly 100,000 words, what of all the 
rest ? 

Herein the line of least resistance will have 
to bo followed, ?.e , afiopt the whole lot of 
them. If one is in command of these thousands 
of words in a foreign language, how many 
thousands mon* will he required to deliver a 
lecture on a medical topic ? A few hundred 
words of the English language will suffice. 
Then why not learn these few hundred words. 
Yes ! The suggestion provides for the study 
of a foreign language Why then, having 
studied this foreign language and thousands of 
technical terms, burden a student with Hindi 7 

4. A National Language 

A national language without the inherent 
dignity of being (he medium of instruction in 
the school and through the Press, and being 
the language of admimstration is a shibboleth. 

It is admitted (hat Hindi will not be the 
medium of instruction in the South. The Press, 
if it endeavours to educate the populace in 
Hindi will pander to a very Ksmall population. 
Hindi IS not to be the language of administra- 
tion in the South as in many other parts of 
India. But, one will have the pleasure of 
seeing Gtivcrnment notices and Congress pamph- 
lets in seven languages, viz.y Tamil, Telugu, 
Alalayalarn, Canarese, Hindi, Urdu and say, 
English. 

Chapter VII 
India's Problem 

Tlie real problem of India is “ how best 
assimilate modern civilization in such a manner 
as to make it congenial and congruous and 
continuous with the civilization of its own 
making." 

'S^ith this end in view the essayist (P.J.N.) 
advocates the retention of the provincial 
languages and the nationalization of Hindi. 

In this effort let us bring in the knowledge 
and experience of the past centuries to make 
a selection. I opine tliat exiiediency, practi-* 
cability and utility should be the criterion in 
the selection and that sentiment should not be 
permitted to over-rule reason. 
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The Solution 

The claims of English as an All-India 
language have been brushed aside probably 
because it is a foreign language, and because 
it is the language of the ooiuiueror, which is 
more hateful. But, let me dehneate its claims. 

Firstly, why not consuhjr Englisli as a 
relative of Sanskrit, however remote it may be. 
While the border dialects of Kiishmii can be 
couMdered as off-shoots ot Sanskrit, wliy not 
English which is admittedly a brancli of the*. 
Indo-Aryan family of languages ? Tims, much 
of the distaste on account of its fondgnness will 
be removed. 

Secondly, let us acknowledge with truth 
and gratitude that English has been the medium 
of enlightenmeni., the soiircci of msjnration and 
the vehicle of achievement for over hundred 
years. 

It wais the insatiable curiosity and the 
indomitable industry of the Westerners that 
demolished the barriers and prohibitions of 
centurics-old concretions around religion, social 
custom, language, travel, etc , and brought the 
lights of the external world to us, lights that 
showed us the buried treasures of our own land 
and also of the world outside India to which the 
ancient Indians were the torch-bearers of 
civilization and culture. To what cdse can wo 
attribule the present political consciousness and 
tlie aspirations of the Indians but for the 
knowledge of the English language i.nd the 
attendant expansion in outlook. 

Thirdly, the English language notwith- 
standing its erratic spcdlmg, empiiical pronun- 
ciation, mixed origin, mdi sc rim mate borrowings 
and inconsidc’rate ineor])oration of slangs and 
vulgar corruptions, has a vocabulary probably 
unsurpassed by any other language in the 
world. 

If to this vast vocabulary, India adds its 
metaphysical and philosophical terms, in which 
Sanskrit excels, the resultant product will bo 
unbeatable. 

Fourthly, English is spoken in a larger area 
than any other language in the whole world. 
English holds an unassailable position in the 
international assemblies of the world, though 
French is the medium in the League of Nations. 

SCBIPTS 

^ Roman script is far simpler than all the 
Indian scripts. The insufficiency of the Roman 
script to suit Indian need can he mended. 

The ease with which one can write the 
script without taking the pen off the paper is 


undeniable. The facile pen is possible only 
through this script, because, all the letters of 
tlie alphabet cxcc)>ting ‘O' and ‘S' begin 
w'ith an upward stroke from the left bottom and 
end with an upward stroke on the right so that 
the letters arc linked naturally. ‘O’ ends at 
the top and ‘S' with a stroke to the left. ‘X' 
is tlie only letter that nec('ssitatcs the pen being 
removed for the formation of the two strokes of 
its composition. The dots and crosses can be 
filled m on the completion of a word or even 
words 

Education 

Primary If English is not taught in the 
primary standards, the position wdll be just as 
it IS at present or m the future with Hindi as 
the All-India language. 

Secondary. As iier report of 1931 (Census, 
India had 13,581 secondary schools (with 
2,284,411 pujuls) equipped to teach English. 

The increase in the number of institutions 
and pupils over 1921 figures w^as 54% and 85% 
respectively 

If it be granted that Hindi will permeai* 
to the masses through the secondary students, 
tlien it must be granted that English had 
}>ormeat-ed to tlie masses during the last 
century, which, howTver, is not the case 
Therefore, the optimistic exjiectation of Hindi 
H])reading to the masses is unwarranted. 

University. In 1931, there were 16 Uni- 
versities in India, with 244 Arts colleges and 
73 professional colleges. If English continues 
to be the medium of instruction in these institu- 
tions the neeessity to translate thou'^ands of 
hooka in 14 languages to suit the future 
students wdll not arise. 

Tliere will not bo a gap of at least one 
gemeration belAveen those to be educated in the 
vernaculars and those who had been educated 
in English. A period that should be used for 
intense study and unified advancement will be 
frittered away in educating the future university 
students through tlie various vernaculars. The 
pr(‘sent-day men and women educated in 
English will not lose touch with the future 
students, as will happen if the vernaculars be 
the medium of instruction in the universities. 

Literacy in English. That is the ability 
to write a letter and read a reply to it. 

[Here the writer has tried to show that the 
total number of literates in Hindi in the United 
Provinces, the Pan jab, Bihar, Orissa, Central 
Provinces and Berar is not very much larger 
than the total number of literates in English 
in the whole of India. But as we have not 
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been able to verify his figures, we have omitted 
a paragraph here. — Editor, The Modern Review.] 

However that may be, the mcontrovertible 
evidences of the wide knowledge ot the English 
language acquired by Indians and of its 
importance witliin and will}out India are the 
publications of books such as the Expenments 
with Truth by M. K Gandhi, The (ilimpses 
of World History by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
The Cultural Heritage of India by the Sri 
Kainakrishna Misdon, the Indian Philosophy 
by Sir S. Radhaknshnan, and journals such as 
The Hindu of Madras, The Modern Review of 
Calcutta and the Haiijan, the pet of Mahatma 
Gandhi, in English to give wider publicity 
within and without India. The mastery of 
English language by Iiuhans as is manifest in 
The Cultural Heritage of India, will be the 
envy of all Englishmen, 

Administration 

Most of the ilifficulties set forth previously 
will disappear if English continues to be tlie 
language of administration. 

The intra-provincial contact and unity 
among the educated which had been established 
‘will continue to w'ldcn and strengthen in the 
future if English is retained. Such will also 
be the effort throughout India. 

The possible disruption and antagonism 
between the Hindus and Muslims will be 
avoided with English as the All-India language. 
The cry against the Indian National Congress 
tliat it endeavours to establish the Hindu or 
Brahmanic supremacy through Hindi will have 
no foundation. 

International 

Indians will be in touch wdth a greater 
part of the world through this medium and 
the scientists and politicians who at present 
represent India at the International Confer- 
ences, political or otherwise, will exercise more 
influence through this tongue than through 
Hindi or any other provincial language. 

SUMM.^RY OP THE CLAIMS OF ENGLISH TO BE 
THE All-India Language 

1. Basic English is easy to learn. 

2. Literacy in English among Indians is wide- 
spread. 

3. It is widely spoken all over the world. 

4. It possesses an immense wealth of literature. 

5. It is fully competent to meet our need in 
all spheres. 


6. The script is far simpler than all the 
Indian scripts. 

7. The mountainous labour of translating will 
not be needed. 

8. It will establish firmly intra-provincial, 
inter-provincial and international contact 
and unity. 

9. It will unify the Hindus and Muslims and 
not create a rupture. 

(/IIAPTER VIII 

Lessons from other countries 

1. United States of America The polyglot 
nation of all races is today the most pro- 
gressive country in the world with English as 
the medium of instruction and administration. 

2. Canada. Canada is a much bigger 
country than India, with 53 nationalities and 
178 spoken languages as per 1921 Census 
figures. Yet, this dominion has advanced far 
iijorc than India with Engli>h as the medium of 
education and administration, though the 
French Canadians wctc assured of the safety of 
their language. 

3 Japan. Japan has ])assed the stage of 
experiment prior to the introduction of Western 
sciences and methods. It had one language, 
though the nation is a composite of Mongolian, 
the Polinesian and Ainu races. This was 
the fundamental factor in the educational 
advancement of Japan, as the sciences and 
literatures of the world had to be translated 
into only one language. 

4. China. This country, with the biggest 
area and population in the world, has one 
script though pronounced differently in its 
various provinces. These scripts convey the 
same idea and meaning to all the literates in 
all tlie provinces. Thus, China has possessed 
a greater unity than India for millenniums. 

Yet there had been many attempts during 
the past seventy years to simplify the script 
but yet without phenomenal success. 

incidentally, the Chinese script is far more 
easier to write than the Hindi script as the 
latter requires a greater number of strokes 
than the former to write a word. 

5. Malaya. Malaya is another polyglot 
country witli representatives, perhaps, of all 
the languages and races in the world. 

This country has advanced greatly within 
the last fifty years with English as the medium, 
of instruction, with Engli^^h a's the language of 
administration but Mnl va as lincnia franca. 
The Chinese predominate in this country 
so much so that it can even be styled as 
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' Small China.’ All the English schools teach 
English from the primary standard and tM^ 
language is the inechuin of instruction through- 
out the school career of a boy or a girl. 

6. Ireland. Ireland, on emerging success- 
fully from its centuries-old struggle for in- 
dependence, naturally desired to establish its 
national language, the Gaelic, as the inodnim of 
instruction and administration In the early 
days of controversy over this language 
question, Mr. DeValera is reported to have 
declared that he would prefer the language with- 
out freedom to freedom without thi' language. 
“But many who were willing to work for a 
Gaelic-speaking Ireland arc beginning to fear 
that the speeding up ]3olicy which holds the 
field may result in condemning no small portion 
of the generation to the semi-illiteracy that 
was the fate of the Irish-speaking children 
who in other days wTre instructed in schools 
in a language they did not speak at homo.” 

7. Continental Expenenres. 

(a) Europe had an immense advantage 
even though there were m«*iny languages as the 
languages in the Western Europe fell into 
groups, GcTinan and Dutch — English and 
Danish — French, Sjianisli and Italian — which 
considerably lessened the difficulties of mastering 
them. The use of one script (Roman script) had 
been of immense service to the Wc'stern nations 
of Europe; whereas Eastern Europe, i.c , Russia 
and Czech lagged behind because it haci clifterent 
scripts. 

(b) Asia. The languages of Asia abound 
in scripts, Arabian, Persian and Urdu scripl.s 
are cognate if not identical. Similarly, Chinese 
and Japanese. 

In India the Sanskrit, Hindi, Bengali and 
Gujarati scriplh are cognate; whereas, Tamil, 
Telugu, and Malay alam are not very much 
akin. Canarese is more akin to Telugu. 

Asiatic nations were sufficient to themselves 
in the s])here of literature and became isolated 
for want of a unifying script among other 
causes. 

“ It was not until Asiatics began to write 
in Western tongues that they began to speak 


effectively, either to the world or to one another 
The remarkable progress in all directions whicl 
we see in India, in Japan, m China and ii 
Annam is due in part at least to the masten 
by the educated of the English tongue.” 

The ideals of Gandhi, the poetry am 
philosophy of Tagore, the scientific cliscoveriei 
of Bose and Raman and the politics of Nehn 
could not have been known within or withou* 
India, but for the mastery of English b> 
the educated Indians. 

The moral sujiport which India receives 
today in her national aspirations from America 
France, England, etc , w'ould not have beer 
possible, but for the interchange of ideas 
through this Western tongue. 

C^hina would still be under the sway o1 
the Manehus but for the enlightenment ol 
Dr. San Yat-sen through English. 

Chapter IX 

Conclusion 

Modern India. Mere juxtaposition will 
not help advancement in the provinces Idea: 
are couinuini(»atcd through books, through the 
written as mu(*h as, and even more than, by 
the spoken word Therefore, let us maintair 
access to the literatures of the world througl 
the English language. 

In our time Europt* borrows more and 
more from the Philosophy of the East, whilt 
the East borrows more and more from the 
science of the West. Let this mutual benefil 
and conjoint advancement go on for ever and 
more through the medium of English 
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STUDENTS’ STRIKES 


Bv O S. KRISHNAYYA, m.a., ph.n 


Some I’bevkntive Measuber 

Thebe seems to be quite an epidemic of 
students’ strikes in several parts of the country 
As a leading daily put it recently, “ Hardly a 
day passes without reports of students’ strikes 
or threats of strikes for some triveal reason or 
other.” In view of this situation it may be 
worthwhile to discover the conditions whicli 
favour their oeeurrence and to prescribe ways 
and means by which such conditions might be 
avoided. Within the brief space of an article, 
an attempt is made here to describe situations, 
mostly psychological, in which groups and 
individuals are most Busceptihle, and then to 
suggest how such mental states might be 
prevented ; in other words, to treat the 
phenomena of students’ strikes as a doctor does 
^phoid or Indigestion. No claim is made 
here, for exhaustiveness, nor is it assumed that 
all that is said here will apply in all details 
to any particular strike, past or present. 

Utilizing Supebflitoits Steam 

Impoilant among the predisposing factors 
IS the failure of schools and colleges to use up 
the animal spirits of youth. Tliis pent-up 
energy naturally demands an outlet. But an 
educational procedure which everlastingly 
preaches “ Keep quiet ” and idealizes its 
“ good ” boys is not likely to make provision 
for the proper expenditure of super-abundant 
steam. Therefore from the humdrum routine 
of academic life which normal boy would not 
seek occasional escape? It would indicate an 
abnormality if young folks with the natural 
exuberance of the ' teens ’ did not desire to 
take a day off, to let go or to do something 
out of the way. Educational psychologists 
are emphasizing the need for a larger amount 
of play in life and in education, and yet few 
stop to consider what is to happen when the 
authorities violate every law of God and 
Nature in their insistence on an unnatural con- 
formity to impossible requirements, 

"To avoid such a disposition to utilize the 
first chance for some forbidden exdtement, it 


is necessary to have many activities centring 
in and around the school or college. Since the 
traditional curriculum leaves so little room for 
activity and consumes so little of the tremen- 
dous reserves of energy and enthusiasm, it is 
desirable to introduce some extra-curricular 
activities such as excursions, parties, games, 
scouting, athletics, newspapers and magazines, 
dramatic clubs, literary societies, music clubs 
and orchestras, student eouncils. Besides one 
of the surest ways to the heart of the student 
is to have the institution associated with some 
of the happiest moments of his life. The need 
for creative activity must be obvious in tliis 
connection and so far as the school is concerned 
it may be pointed out that even the curriculum 
can be vitalized and made more absorbing by 
the use of the Project Method, the Winnetka 
Plan and the Dalton Plan. 

Sympathetic Undebstandino 

Another predisposing cause is the lack of 
sympathy between students and the staff and 
the administration. Leaving aside the apathy 
which often exists between the teachers and 
the management, sometimes there is not that 
understnmling of the student mind and nature 
that ivould make for a feeling of esprit de corps 
between the students and the rest. Human 
beings crave sympathy, and students naturally 
seek sympathy from those above them. When 
they begin to feel that that eannot be secured 
and that nobody eare.s, the atmosphere is 
charged witli tlio possibility of a strike. From 
this point of view a strike may be a protest 
against administrative indifference and callous- 
nc.«s. When sympathy is not. forthcoming and 
repressi’. 0 measures are. threatened, a further 
stage is reached and youthful pugnacity 
comes into play. It takes up the challenge, 
and feels called upon to show that it is no 
factor to be trifled with. The urge of mastery 
is strong and the only course open seems to be 
a walk-out. At least when repression is likely 
to lead to revolt, discretio.i on the part of the 
administration may be the better part of 
valour 1 
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Devotion to School or College 

The third factor that must be considered 
IS the general lack of a sense of loyalty to the 
institution to which one belongs. This devo- 
tion seems conspicuous by its absence in a 
large number of Indian schools and colleges. 
The result is that the students fall an easy 
prey to the divisive and disruptive forc(*s which 
are more or less always iiresent. A pride in 
one’s institution is necessary before devotion i« 
conceivable and this pride cannot be cultivated 
unless there arc some things of which the 
pupils or students may rightly be proud. There 
is often nothing to deter them from doing 
things which would bring disgrace to their 
institution. If tliev coulil be made to feel a 
sense of responsibility to liold scared the fair 
name of (heir institution and to pass it down 
fairer and nobler to the next generation, it is 
conceivable that they would refrain from much 
that is often indulged in light-heartedly. 

To promote this feeling of corporatcncss 
and to develop tlic school or college spirit, a 
number of things might be done. Weekly or 
less frequent assembling of the students and 
the staff will go a long way. If at the begin- 
ning and end of each term such a formal 
gathering were arranged, it would, to say the 
least, introduce the students and the instructors 
to each other (especially in the ease of the 
larger institutions) and make them feel that 
they belong to one academic community. A 
students’ handbook and diary would ensure a 
common stock of knowledge rc’garding the 
history and traditions of the institutions. 
Flags, colours, badges, mottos, college songs etc., 
serve as important unifying agencies. Little 
is done to enlist an alumnus interest in the 
school or college and perluips less to de erve 
it. An alumnus register will serve to keep the 
institution in touch with its past students and 
their welfare and wdiercabouts Then the Old 
Boys and the present students should be 
brought together periodically to ensure mutual 
interest and to strengthen the bonds of common 
devotion to the institution. 

The interest of the students in the insti- 
tution can be greatly increased by giving them 
a small part in the management of its aetivitiKs. 
While students may not be able to rule them- 
selves entirely, they arc usually able to manage 
some of the small affairs about the school or 
college. The stffdont who gives of his time and 
energy to his institution cares for it the more 
because of his . contribution. If these oppor- 
tunities could be multiplied so that more 


students could participate in running the insti- 
tution the larger wull be the number of the 
friends of the institution. With such an 
increased interest and responsibility, the prob- 
lem of rowdyism is inconceivable. The best 
control is that which comes from within, and 
conics because the group itself takes pride in 
holding up its own rules and standards. 
Witlumt this popular sujiport, rules are a 
challenge and threats only increase trouble for 
all those concerned To guarantee this backing 
a sense of responsibility is necessary and that 
is greatly assisted by an elected Student 
Representative Council. The students not only 
begin to share in the running of the institution, 
but have a legitimate channel of expression for 
their problem and grievances And the Prin- 
ci])al knows who the student leaders are and 
can negotiate with them before a crisis arises. 
If the students can bo made to feel that the 
building up of desirable traditions and the 
maintaining of the rcjuitation of the institution 
is a joint responsibility, mueh will have been 
done to minimize sensoriousness and carping 
criticism. Our schools and colleges have not 
attempted as a rule to take their younger 
members into administrative confidence. A 
feeling of partnership naturally predisposes one 
against revolt and rashness. 

Sensitising Students 

Another matter that is of too great an 
importance to be ignored here is the need for 
scTisitising students for propaganda. This will 
prevent them from falling a ready victim to 
every wind of doctrine that might come tlieir 
way. One of the greatest defects of our 
educational system is that it does little to 
foster independent thinking and the scientific 
attitude. Students are rarely given an oppor- 
tunity to sift evidence or encouraged to differ 
from opinions, printed or professorial. Until 
students can stand on their own feet intellec- 
tually, they arc bound to believe most thing** 
that they hear or read. And then they often 
act on the bases of these supposed facta. 

Ever since the evils of the present type 
of education were recognized, educationists have 
been urging the need for developing the critical 
attitude. But no great change is possible until 
reasoned differences are invited and examina- 
tions called for more than a verbatim repro- 
duction of somebody else’s ideas and opinions. 
In view of increasing democratization and 
wider enfranchisement such crit’cnl-inindedncss 
is all the more indispensable. Calm deliberation 
and the weighing of evidence can be and 
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should be cultivated through the school and the 
college. This will render young people some- 
what impervious to prejudice and propaganda, 
and prevent hasty action so characteristic of 
impetuous youth. Until the exercise of rational 
faculties is exalted us social righteousness, we 
invite the fate that awaits vital ignorance. 

Disinfection 

It must be admitted, however, that even 
in bygone days some of these predisposing 
causes were operative and yet strikes among 
students were rare, if not entirely unknown 
Something lias happened. Power that lies in 
collective action, one of the discoveries of the 
industrial AVest, ha.s been frequently exhibited 
in the form of strikes with so much success 
that perhajis Indian students have been duly 
or unduly impressed. Here in India too it has 
often be(‘n observed to produce the desired 
result And so, when their wislies are thwarted 
and they want to assert their might, they fall 
back upon this w'capon In such circumstances, 
it IS obvious that the student mind is con- 
centrated on the goal Their interest in the 
ra(*iins is only as means to that end. (Their 
demands to the extent to winch they are 
legitimate are to be granted, but when they are 
not reasonable or desirable, what then ? ) 
Perhaps then it Avould be best to bring the 
means to the foreground and to get them, as 
sensible people, to evaluate their contemplated 
procedure. They might be shown that a strike 
is a notable example of an instinctive rather 
than a rational attempt to correct evils, and 
that as a social inctliod it corresponds to the 
tactics of a rat seeking its escape violently 
from a trap the nature of which it does not 
perceive. If students realized how disaslrouj 
a strike can be to character, how subversive 
of morale and discipline, and how wasteful of 
time, talent and energy, they would think 
many times before resorting to it. Students 
should therefore have an opportunity of dis- 
cussing this new technique with the co-opera- 
tion of their educational advisers. This would 
ensure the presentation of more sides of the 
question and, if discussed before any particular 
issue is up, would guarantee more balanced 
conclusions. Being fully aware of the conse- 
quences, they are not likely thereafter to fall 
in with the first suggestion of a strike. It 
may also be that the fact that they had 
already covered the ground mentally and 
* vicariously ' might rob the quest of a ^ new 
escperience * of most of its thrill and ' motivating 
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power. They have become immuned, as it 
were, to serious infection. 

Atmospiiere of Discipline 

The above-mentioned predisposing factors 
might be comparatively ineffective but for 
another and more devastating feature uf many 
modern institutions — I he lack of a firm con- 
vietion regarding the value and importance of 
discipline. AVlien all that ean be done has 
been done, when sweetness and light liave been 
given free jilay, when mutual umlerstanding 
and far-sighted planning have been tried, — in 
other words, when the management is in the 
right and has spared no pains to convince the 
students of it, a strike still seems possible these 
days. And this is because of the prevalence 
of wrong id('als and unfortunate attitudes. It 
IS nothing short of tragic thal students should 
grow up in the belief that the indiscriminate 
satisfaction of native impulses and passing 
fancies is laudable at a time when self-dis- 
cipline, sublimation and civilily should be their 
guiding stars To him that overeometh is 
it given to eat of the tree of life." Flabby 
moral muscles have never been known to 
make for strong character. Hence the rigours 
attached to the life of Brahmacharya in the 
ancient universities of India Plato realized 
this long, long ago when he said, “Those are 
good who are able to govern themselves; those 
are bad who are not.” In the maintenance of 
the authority whicli has been delegated to 
schools and colleges the management should 
be able to count on the unqualified support 
of all -('xcept of course the sentimental fathers 
and h>steriral mothers who don’t mind seeing 
their brood become namby-pamby, unprincipled, 
impetuous young people. Without this con- 
fidence that the parents see eye to eye with 
them, the heads of schools and colleges will 
find it difficult to give the citizens and rulers 
of tomorrow the training which will add beauty 
and breadth and balance to life — instead of 
allowing it to become a prey to wild and 
self-destructive passions. No effort should be 
spared to help students and their guardians to' 
appreciate the value and virtue of courtesy and 
self-control In such an atmosphere strikes 
cannot thrive. It is imperative for academic 
bodies and the public not to mistake pusillani- 
mity for progressiveness. 

Summary 

Summarizing it might be said that only 
when schools and collegia realize the need for 
greater physical aiiul social activity itHsidef and 
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outside the curriculum, when they recognize 
that students respond better to sympathy and 
understanding tlian to the mere enforcement 
of external rules, when they understand that 
love and loyalty for an institution arc forces 
which should be cultivated and capitalized 
through the development of a partnership, 
when they actively immune students to the 
lavages of half-truths and no-trutlis, w’hcn 


they enable students to understand that imita- 
tion in the matter of strikes is not commendable 
but fraught with disastrous consequences and 
when disciplined character and obedience to 
legitimate authority are extolled by the autho- 
rities and the patrons as worthy goals for all 
young people, — only then will a scientific 
approach be made to rendering students’ strikes 
less likely, if not impossible. 


THE HISTORIC MISSION OF THE HINDUS IN BENGAL AND THE 
EFFECT OF THE COMMUNAL DECISION 

By SUR.IYA NAllAYAN 


If we survey mankind as a whole, we find that 
from certain angles light is thrown upon the 
historic mission of some particular communities. 
The assertion that the mere fact of existence 
imiilies mission may sound strange to our ears, 
but is profoundly true. It means that no 
individual and no group of individuals can 
contain all the possibilities of the human type. 
Some peculiar type is found in a higher degree 
in one or the other and the complete man would 
mean the synthesis of all men with the in- 
evitable reactions of quality to quality. Even 
this definition is not exhaustive, for there may 
be possible type,s as yet non-existent. It 
follows that the complete man does not exist 
nor will he ever exist though the type continues 
to evolve unceasingly. 

The human type in evolution arises out of 
the aggregation of individuals, the synthesis of 
innumerable peculiarities. The millions of 
individuals ore so colourless that their con- 
tribution to the shaping of the human type is 
negligible. To bring development about, it is 
necessary that out of the masses superior 
individuals should emerge in whom the latent 
possibilities of their peculiar mass become a 
recognizable dynamic force. 

From the human point of view the most 
important of agglomerations is the nation, for 
witiim its sphere every human ability and 
activity manifest themselves. It is through a 
national unity that . the mass of individuals 
evolve into mafikind, that is to say, a spiritual, 
& moral and perhaps a legally constituted unit. 
The Ehiglisb can not contribute to the common 
treasure of manlqnd what the InfimiB, or the 
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i^ursians or the Russians cun The destruction 
or decline of one means the impoverishment of 
all. 

The soul of a community in u nation is 
often seized with the desire to rule over others 
They become intoxicated with the glory 
forced upon them by their leaders. The 
judgment of History rnnst condemn uncondi- 
tionally the interneeine communal conflicts in 
a nation. Such conflict diverts the forces of 
each community from the internal development 
by which it might improve the treasures of 
mankind without any compensating advantage. 
In Bengal the Hindus and the Muslims have 
not been welded into a perfectly homogeneous 
unit. From the point of view of higher 
development such a situation should be met by 
an organization of groups in which the leader- 
ship would devolve upon the culturally superior 
groups. This seems self-evident. The non- 
ruling groups should, however, enjoy complete 
freedom and adequate encouragement in the 
development of their own cultural individualities. 
Supporting my view I suggest that the intellec- 
tually superior group is certainly more capable 
of contributing to the moral stock of humanity 
when aided by advantages which political 
supremacy always offers, while at the same ' 
time such a group feels no impulse to maintain 
its supremacy by obstructing the development 
of the rest. Its superiority is not artificial,- 
rests not at all on force; whereas the less 
cultured group when it attains political supre- 
ma^, can not but feel the incongruity of its 
position and is impelled to try a rapid 
equalization, which ' can be achieved only by 
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tlie supprcjssion of higher culture, the more 
valuable elements. 

Thus the i)rescnt romnmnnaly-minded 
Muslim supremacy in Bengal political life 
will result in a catastrophic decline of the 
standard of government, and, owing to the 
natural desire of the politically superior com- 
munity for speedy equalization, in supprosbion. 
if not destruction of the higher culture 

But such a policy would obstruct the 
Muslim cultural developnient likt‘wise, because 
it diverts the energies oi the ^lusliins into 
mistaken eliainiels and wa^^lc-' ujum suiijiressiou 
what sliouhl be utilized ior progress ^lusliin 
aggl’undisement to the detriment of tlu* Hindus 
"is io the detriment of the great interests of 
liuiiian ])roaress, not only bccau^e it weakened 


forces more mature but because it obstructs 
rather than assists the Hindus in the fulfilment 
of iheir own historic mission. The Hindus of 
Bengal have a lofty world mission determined 
by the achievements and tendencies of the past, 
the fiilfiiiiient of which has been obstructed 
and w(‘iikencd by the catastrojihe of the 
Communal Decision. The mutilation of greater 
Jiengal by giving away its districts to Bihar 
an<l Assam and thus reducing the number of 
Hindus within the present Inmndanes (tf 
Bengal under tlie thorough political d(»minaiioo 
nl the Miissalmans is a loss to the great 
Intel leetual and moral interests ot mankind, a 
lo'-s witiiout eoiupensatiion. It is difficult to 
dl^c^»ver any humanitarian mission in this 
Decision, though its authors claim it. 


FAMILY DISSOLUTION IN MALABAR 

15y K A1. AYYATH, m \ 


M\labar i< pro-eminent ly a land oi matriarchy 
and joint family. AN'hercas in the ease of the 
matriarchal communities the joint family is an 
iiKli.spensable necessity for the maintenance ol 
the social structure, in the ease of the non- 
matnavoiial eommunitie‘<, in the absimee of such 
a necessity, they have made a dehherate adapta- 
tion of the social stniclure for th(’ maintenance 
of the joint family. Tims not only the Nairs, 
but also the Nainbudins, the temporal and 
spiritual ov^'rlnrds respectively of ^lalahar, 
liave built up their social structure on a joint 
family basis. 

It is well known, however, that unthinking 
accejitance of Western i«leas and blind imitation 
of Western institutions have done considerable 
liavoc to Hindu ideas and institutions every- 
wlicre in India. In Malabar the individualistic 
ideas of Europe have in particular profoundly 
modified the attitude of the Nairs to\yards the 
institution of the matriarchal joint family. The 
extraordinary conservatism of the Nambudirift 
resisted AVestern influences successfully for a 
long time. But they too have begim to succumb 
to foreign ideas and influences. 

The joint family is in consequence now 
regarded in Malabar as elsewhere in India as 
an anachronistic institution quite out of place 
in the modern world and constituting a veritable 
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impediment to any jirocn'ss. The idea of 
coii.^ervation by reform or recomstitution is 
altogether brushed aside and dissolution is urged 
with all revolutionary fervour. 

Tt IS liowjwer interesting to note in this 
connexion that in Europe itstdf individualistic 
idi'as are becoming out of fashhm and commu- 
nistic ideas taking their jilacc in shaping the 
destinies of men It is amusing, then, to note 
tliat Mie zeal with wliieh the dismantling of the 
Hindu joint, families is being urged everywhere 
m India is as ycd thoroughly unaffected by the 
new developments in tlie 

AA> are here eoncerned only wth the 
matrian-hal joint family of the Nairs and other 
communities in Malabar. I^egal changes 
introduced in Malabar in relation to the 
matriarchal system of family structure among 
the Nairs, however, afford a striking illustration 
of the dangers ari.sing from allowing purely 
imitative sent inient alism altogether divorced 
from reason to determine sociological changes 
of far-reaching importance in India. 

Wo shall now proceed to a detailed and 
specific consideration of oui' subject proper. But 
at the outset we have to note that matriarchy is 
a rarity in the present-day world and as 
also a novelty and a ray.t^^ry to many 
Malabar. A brief desenption of 
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features will not therefore be altogether out of 
place. 

Matriarchy in its latest phase of development 
in Malabar exhibits the following characteristics : 

( 1 ) Descent is traced through females and succession 
and inheritance are regulated accordingly. 

(2) The centre of the matriarchal system is the 
matriarchal family. The matriarchal fumdy is composed 
of all the male and female descendants in the female 
line of a common female ancestor. Hencf^, necessarily 
it is a joint family. Partition is allowed and is based 
on the principle of universal consent. In other words, 
partition is allowed piovided all members constituting 
the family agree to it. 

(3) The family properties are owned in common 

by all the members and distribution is regulated by the 
communistic principle : “ From every one according to 

ability to every one according to need.’* Separate owner- 
ship of properties is also recognised in the case of self 
acquisitions. 

(4) Males and females enj'oy equal rights and their 
functions aie delei mined by sex distinctions and limita- 
tions. 'J he seniorniost male member is generally the 
head and manager of the family, but in the absence 
of suitable males of mature age headship and manage- 
ment pass to the females according to seniority as in 
the case of males. 

(5) All matrimonial relations are characterised by 
perfect equality on both sides, and since matrimony 
docs not imply the discontinuance of the wife^s original 
connexion and rights in relat.on to the family of birth, 
dependence of the wife or children for maintenance or 
material welfare on tuc husband or father is also absent. 

The matriarchal system in Malabar ha^j 
evoked unstinted admiration from many out- 
siders including numerous eminent British 
officials of the administrative and judioial depart- 
ments of Madras, who had opport tmities of 
studying it closely. It lays stress on the natural 
importance of the female in society and per- 
petuates the natural and early family re- 
lationship between brotlicr and sister with- 
out a break or discontinuance at the nia+ri- 
monial stage. It recognizes complete equality 
between man und woman and as such is per- 
fectly free from all the ills of inequality 
between man and woman characteristic of 
patriarchy, the prevailing type of social struc- 
ture in the world, and against which women 
are fighting all the world over in modern 
times. In striking contrast to the patri- 
archal system with its undue emphasis of 
the importance of man and liis rights in 
society it has thoroughly eliminated all 
the factors leading to the subjection of woman 
to man or undue exaltation of man over woman. 
The joint family with its unlimited economic 
resources and w^orking on communistic principles 
is besides, a powerful institution incomparable in 
the riji^ess of opportunities which it provides 
for uie material and cultural advaneement of 
members. 


The rapid spread of Western education 
among the Nairs in Malabar for which the joint 
family afforded abundance of facilities and the 
influence of Western ideas, customs and manners 
have, however, led to the growth among them of 
a sentimental and unreasoning prejudice against 
the matriarchal system. Indiscriminate criiicism 
of everything matriarchal and exaltation and 
imitation of everything non-matriarchal, foreign 
or Indian, have also become the fashion of the 
day. 

Matriarchy is attacked as unnatural, in- 
human and antiquated. The joint family is 
regarded as unworkable, unwieldy and difficult 
of selfless or proper management. Even the 
unique equality and freedom whicli characterise 
marital relations under matriarchy are assailed 
and sought to be curtailed on the ground of their 
abuse. 

Wc have here to examine these criticisms in 
some detail with a view to exposing their hollow- 
ness and fundamental baselessness. 

As regards the criticism that matriarchy 
is unnatural, it may be observed that in matters 
of descent and inheritance the matriarchal 
emphasis of the female is as natural as the 
patriarchal emphasis of the male. In comparison 
to the patriarchal system the matriarchal system 
has also the merit in this respect of resting itself 
on direct evidence rather than on indirect in- 
ference. Again tlie matriarchal emphasis of the 
fraternal relationship is also as natural^ as the 
patriarchal emphasis of the marital relationship. 
Here also in corajiarison to patriarchy, matri- 
archy has the merit of emphasising an indis- 
soluble jclationship based on birth and early 
association rather than a dis.soluble relationship 
based on accident and later association. 

Matriarchy may be uncommon. But it can- 
not be regarded on that account as unnatural. 
Nothing unnatural can exist for a long time and 
the long history of glorious achievements to which 
matriarchy in Malabar can lay an undoubted 
claim is itself an adequate refutation of the 
charge that it is unnatural. To regard it as un- 
natural is simply to confuse the one with the 
other. 

It is also common to regard matriarchy as 
inhuman on the ground that it denies property 
rights to wife and children. But this criticism 
is purely the result of superficial observation 
based on the analogy of patriarchy. Matriarchy 
as we have already seen dispenses with the 
necessity for such rights on the part of wife and 
children by providing for all their material 
requirements through a few more permanent and 
powerful agency in the form of the matriarchal 
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joint family. This criticism rests on a thorough 
ignorance of this fact and as such is devoid of 
any real substance. More than that, compared 
to patriarchy, matriarchy has also the advantage 
of freeing the parents from the worries regarding 
the material position and welfare of their 
children and thereby enabling them to conserve 
and release so much of their energies for 
cultiural advancement. 

Far from being an antiquated system 
matriarchy has also proved itself in some 
respects more advanced and more modern 
than patriarchy. The matriarchal ideas in 
many respects and particularly those relat- 
ing to the position of women in society ate 
being accepted everywhere in the modern world 
as more sound. This fact alone is at once an 
emphatic refutation of the criticism that it is 
antiquated and an unequivocal assertion that it 
is more advanced than patriarchy. 

The criticisms which arc levelled against the 
joint family may also be examined in some 
detail. The critics regard the communistic ideal 
of the joint family as impossible of realization 
in actual practice. Their size and management 
are also attacked, the former on the ground that 
bigness is incompatible with happiness and the 
latter on the ground that the manager is more 
likely to be actuated by motives of selfishness 
and the desire to enrich his wife and children 
than by any genuine desire to advance the in- 
terests of the matriarchal family. 

None of these criticisms however rests on any 
substantial foundation. In modem times when 
communism is being advocated as suitable and 
practicable for larger groups of people on a state 
and even on a world basis and also demonstrated 
to be feasible and successful, to regard the 
communistic principle as unsuitable and imprac- 
ticable for a family group is onlv to cling to a 
position which is no longer tenable and which 
is fast becoming out of date. 

Again to connect the bigness of the joint 
families and unhappiness in family life is only 
to connect two unconnected things as cause and 
effect through losing sight of the real cause. It 
may also be observed that if bi^css has any 
connexion with happiness in relation to family 
life it is only for enhancing it by placing at tlie 
disposal of the family larger human and material 
resources than otherwise possible and not for 
destroying it. 

The real factor that determines happiness or 
imhappiness in family life is management and 
not size. Instances of well-managed big families 
enjoying unparalleled happiness and ill-managed 


small families undergoing untold miseries are too 
common to need specific mention. 

The criticisms levelled against the manage- 
ment of the families arc also ' devoid of any 
weight. They rest on too narrow a view of 
human nature and betray u thorough ignorance 
of the past. 

The prosperity of almost all the existing 
joint families which arc now admittedly in 
alOuont circumstances can easily be shown to 
be due to the selfless endeavours of the managers 
in the past. As such the criticism that the 
managers are naturally and generally selfish is 
to be regarded as having no real foundation. 
The criticism that under matriarchy the manager 
of the joint family is liable to be actuated by 
the desire for promoting the material interests 
of his wife and children at the expense of the 
matriarchal family is also devoid of any sub- 
stantial weight. We have already seen that 
under iiiatnarchy wife and children do not 
depend for their maintenance or material wel- 
fare upon the husband or father. We have also 
noted that the managers of the matriarchal 
families arc really entitled to a proud place in 
the history of matriarchy. In these circum- 
stances no substantial weight can be given to 
such criticisms. They can only be regarded as 
the outcome of ignorance of one of the basic 
conceptions of matriarchy and its splendid prac- 
tical working under varied conditions during the 
period of its long history. All the defects in 
managements arc also easily removable as will 
be shown afterwards by the introduction of 
necessary changes to make it more broad based. 

A few words may also be said with refer- 
ence to the criticisms directed against the mar- 
vellous principles of equality and freedom which 
regulate all marital relations under matriarchy. 
The fact that (irinciplcs are abused in practice 
cannot be advanced as an argument against the 
principles themselves. The remedy for abuse 
lies also not in abrogating those principles in 
any form. It lies ratlier in the creation of a 
strong public opinion against their abuse by 
salutary methods. 

We are now in a position to proceed to a 
discussion of some of the main features of the 
legislation introduced in relation at present to 
the Nair families but doubtless intended also 
to be extended in due course of time to the 
families of the other matriarchal communities 
in Malabar. 

The following aspects of the legislation 
deserve particular attentioi in this connexion : 

(1) Regulation of family partition. <21 
Regulation of riglits to the self aoquisitiona of 
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the members of the family. (3) Regulation of 
family management. (4) Regulation of matri- 
monial relations. We shall discuss each of 
these separately. 

Under the new regulation the })nnciple of 
universal consent as the basis of family partition 
is either partly as in the ease of Cochin and 
British Malabar or totally as m the case of 
Travancore, dispensed with by the introduction 
of branch or individual partitions Universal 
consent for partition is however one of the 
fundamental priiicijiles of matriarchy When 
partition is allowed except on this basis the 
matriarchal character of the family can no 
longer exist. Matriareijy implies as the term 
“ Maru makkaihayam ” used in Malabar to 
denote matriarchy shows, three elements in the 
family groiii) — brother, sister and sister’s 
children. Branch or individual partition by 
effecting sepaii'ation of the male and female 
descendants of a female, makes such grouping 
impossible. Partition introduced by law thus 
strikes at the root of the wdiole structure of the 
uiatnarchal family. 

By (‘inphasising etpiahty in distribution, 
legal partition has also underminc'd tlie com- 
munist ie cliaraeter of the family. The possi- 
bility of partition of properties in equal shares 
at any time, as legally provided, creates among 
the members an irressitible desire for a similar 
equal distribution of income at all Thi^ 

makes the operation of the princijile of distri- 
bution according to need difficult or impossible 
of attainment In the place of the old j principle, 
a now principle, the principle of distribution 
according to equal proportion eomes into prac- 
tical operation. All chances of harmonious 
family life, it is needless t(j observe, also dis- 
appears with this. 

Legal partition has thus introduced alto- 
gether a new type of family thoroughly differ- 
ent from the old in all respects. It ha> intro- 
duced in the place of the old family of unlimited 
size, resources and limited ills — a ikwv family of 
limited size, resources and unlimited ill«. All 
the ills of the old family are not only repro- 
duced in the new’^ family but tliey are also re- 
produced in multiplied and aggravated form'' 
and with none of its advantages. The old prin- 
ciple of partition which operated automatically 
whenever the family became unduly cumbrous 
or harmonious working difficult, has thus amply 
demonstrated its*wdsdom not only .by its prac- 
tical success in the past but also by the contrast 
afforded by the disastrous results, attending its 
deviation. ^ ^ 

Again, under matriarchy the family is 


entitled to inherit the self acquisitions left un- 
bequeathed by the members of the family. But 
tliis right of the matriarchal family is deprived 
partly or w'holly by making wife, children and 
husband heirs to j)art as in the case of Cochin 
and British Malabar, or wdiole as in the case 
of Travancore, of such properties. That this is 
incompatible wuth the matriarchal bystem of 
inlioritanee is obvious Besides, it has also to 
be noted that members of the matriarchal fami- 
lies owe not only their birth, but also their 
making and position to these families. As such 
deprivation of the riglil of tliese families to 
inherit the stdf acquisitions of the members con- 
stitutes also a glaring injustice to them The 
new jirmciple introduced by legislation is thus 
both irrational and unjust in the extreme. 

We come next to tlie regulation of family 
management. Here we shall consider first the 
maximum fixed by law as remuneration for the 
head of the family. It is wtU known that most 
of the matriarrhal joint families in Malabar are 
considerably rich and enjoying large annual 
incomes. The heads of such families often also 
enjoy greater social prestige than even the great- 
est state officials To fix the maximum of re- 
muneration for the heads of such families at 
Rs. 75 a month as the law has done is in the 
circumstances nothing but ridiculoub. 

Further, the prosperity of any institution 
depends upon tlie efficiency and honesty of its 
management. Particular care has therefore to 
be taken to see that the man at the head of 
the affairs is paid properly to secure such effi- 
ciency and honesty. But curiously enough here 
the Jaw does exactly the opposite thing. Further 
romiiient upon this is needless. 

A deplorable want of constructive acumen 
in the shaping of the legislation affecting the 
management is revealed alsu by the failure to 
deal with it satisfactorily in other respects. A 
study of the factors that have largely led to 
the decay of the joint families reveals "that two 
causes contribute mainly to their ruin. These 
arc : 

fl) Want of planned forethought in man- 
ageincmt resulting in reckless expenditure and 
leading to ultimate collapse and (2) bickerings 
among members particularly between the 
manager and others affecting injuriously the 
management and w'elfare of the family. 

It is obvious that the obligation legally 
placed on the manager of the family for making 
periodical presentation 'of accounts to the other 
members is in itself tottally insufficient for 
removing these ills. 

Tliey are removable however by the applica- 
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tion of the principles of budgetary management 
in the case of these families By mafing it 
obligatory on the part of the manager to present 
a periodical family budget to all the adult 
members and making their participation in all 
possible ways a feature of the inanagenient the 
elements of forethought, collectivity and publicity 
arc secured in sufficient mciisure tn make the 
management tliorouglily linne^t and efficient 
The family also becomes free from the ciu>e of 
bickerings when publicity removes misunder- 
standings from among the members which 
generally constitute the real and main cause for 
all bickerings in joint families 

In tliis connexion it has also to be 
■einphasiscid that the conservation of the matri- 
archal joint families is eniineiitly jiracticablc 
by a well r(*gLilated system of management 
wliicli takes ailecjuate account of the principles 
of Jarge scale management The legislation 
introduced at jiresent in relation to th(‘ Nair 
familif*s js however fundamentally defective* in 
that it rests on a realization rather of tho 
destructive than of tlie constructive imiiortance 
of managemont But tlie attempt to demolish 
these tamilies for reasons of mismanagement 
real or imagmary on th(» part of tho heads anel 
by ^^ay of getting rid of these heads altogether 
is i\> foolish aa seeking to get rid of the 
inoii'^e in the iioiise by setting fire io the house 
itself. 

Coming lastly to the regulation of matri- 
monial relations we have to note that insistence 
on the registration of marriages and the imposi- 
tion of sjiecial pecuniary oliligatioiis on the 
males in respect to dissolutions deserve parti- 
cular attention. 

Wo shall deal with insistence on registra- 
tion m a few words. It cannot be dcni(*Kl that 
the Nairs are culturally a highly advanced com- 
munity with a corresponding sense of all social 
responsibilities. In the case of such a community 
an obligation for the registration of marriages 
for prevention of evasion of responsibilities 
■obviously not only superfluous and annoying 
but also highly insulting. 

Unhamiicred freedom on both sides in the 
matter of dissolution of marriages accorded 
under matriarchy will also be admitted to be 
bj*" far the most salutary principle in respect to 
the same. The only deviation from the old prac- 
tice which has to be made and which can also 
be made consistent with Uie matriarchal system 
is a recognition of the rights of the wife and 
ijhildren to maintenance, in the case of the 
former until her remarriage and in the case of 
the latter until they attain mature age. Any- 


thing more than this is unwanted under matri- 
archy and likely also to lie mischievous. 

The cuinulath'c effects of the various legal 
changes liave also to be considered. The danger 
of substituting sentiment for reason in determin- 
ing sociological changes ami bn‘aking up social 
systems each of wliich has ^t^ own complete- 
ness and rational foundation becomes at once 
manifest. In the attt‘ni])t to create a patriarchal 
family out of tlu* matriarchal family, law has 
destroyed the old system and has produced some- 
thing new out of the old winch is neither patri- 
archy nor matriarchy but sometliing in the 
iniddh* of the two In composition the new 
family re'^ultmg from the operation of law is 
akin to the patriarchal family and consists of 
tla‘ husband, wife and cluldren But the rights 
and responsibilitiis of the members of this new 
family are different from tliosc of tho patriarchal 
family. They an* ratliiT akin to those of the 
husband, wife and wifc'V clnldrcn under matri- 
archy 

This also suggests a name for the new 
system. In Malaliar inatnarcliy is denoted by 
tiie term “ Maru makkatliayam,*’ ?.c., system 
based on matrilmoal descent and patriarchy by 
the term “ Makkathayam/’ it ., system based 
on iiatnlmeal descent To give the new system 
tin* name “ Siimbadhathayani.” i.f., system based 
on “ sambadham ” or snnjile mairiraonial con- 
nexion as deiuderl by the word under matri- 
aichy in Malaliar, soc'ins in the circumstances 
most ai>i)roi)riate. 

S.ainbadiiathayam is now generally defended 
only as a transitional arrangement by way of 
pre])ar*ition ol the maru makkathayam com- 
munities for the reception of full-fledged mak- 
kalhayam. But in the first flush of enthusiasm 
in tli(* early days of its introduction it used to 
be almo.st universally regarded as a happy com- 
promise between maru makkathayam and mak- 
kathayam systems and capable of combining 
the mh'cntages of both without th(»ir disadvani- 
ages The family in Cochin which is more 
typical of the Sambadliathayam system than 
tiic family in Travancorc used even to be regard- 
<m] as superior to the latter though in fact the 
family m Travancorc has at least the merit of 
greater approximation to the makkathayam 
system in comparison to the family in Cochin. 

Sambadliathayam however has none of such 
advantages imagined or elaimed for it and it 
can be regarded only as an unmitigated mischief. 
Both maru makkathayar « and makkathayam 
have each a completeness of its own and there 
is rationally no place for anything mutilated by 
way of a compromise between the two. To 
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attempt to create any such compromise is only 
to court disaster. It is no wonder then that 
the sambadhathayam family which is the result 
of such an attempt and as such is neither 
communistic nor individuahatic has all the 
disadvantages of both the maru makkaihayan) 
and makkathayam families without any of 
their advantages. 

Economically the sambadhathayam family 
is weaker and more unstable than the maru 
makkathayam family. Socially it provides all 
the occasion for friction among members which 
both a maru makkathayam and a makkathayam 
family provide in combiiudion 

Under those circumstances the break up of 
the maru makkathayam system and its replace- 
ment by the sambadhathayam system can rmly 
be regarded as mischievous in the extireme. The 
tragic experiences of a large number of families 
everywhere in Malabar illustrate also practically 
the mischiefs emanating from the replacement 
of the old by the new system. 

Even as a transitional arrangement sam- 
badhathayam lacks adequate justification. The 
stupendous and immediate economic waste in- 
volved in prolonged and protracted partition 
and other litigations and in the disuse or under- 
selling of big dwelling houses consequent upon 
the reduction in the size of the new families is 
not in any way compensated by any promising 
economic future near or distant. 

The Nairs, brought up in communistic and 
aristocratic traditions and with a unique per- 
fection of character amply denoted by the 
Malabar term, “ Tharawadithuam,” derived 
from ** Tharwad,” or joint family can only be 
infants if not altogether misfits in the indivi- 
dualistic and eorapotitivc world and the idea 
of their sucees.-. In business enterpiises bv utiliz- 
ing shares obtained by partition of family pro- 
perties as capital, entertained bv some to justify 
the destruction of the old order, is as foolish 
as the iflea of a child’s success, with his patri- 
mony employed as capital, in business enter- 
prises amidst a group of clever and veteran 
busine.ssmen. It needs hardly fo be told that 
the child is more likely to lose all his wraith 
and with all hopes of future recovery also 
destroyed find himself nowhere in the world in 
no lime. Practical cases of such failures among 
the Nairs are also pathetically numerous. Here 
it can also be observed with enough of justi- 
fication as will be shown afterwards that the 
Nairs have better chances of success in the com- 
petitive world under the protection of the power- , 
ful matriarchal joint family than without such 
protection. ^ 


The transition offers socially also no better 
prospects cither immediate or distant. Sam- 
badliathayam has made the males more irres- 
ponsible and the females more helpless than ever 
before Family partition has violently shaken 
the sense of responsibility for the welfare of 
sister and children and the new sense of respon- 
sibility for the welfare of wife and children has 
still fo be freed from old traditions and ade- 
quately developed It is not surprising, then, 
that with this the females are also reduced to 
a condition of greater helplessness than ever 
before. Instances of women of highly aristo- 
cratie families getting themselves separated 
from their joint families owing to the machina- 
tions of their husbands, the husbands subse- 
quently squandering away all (he wealth and 
ultimately all, husband, wife and children re- 
duced to a condition of destitution, degradation 
and dependence are also frequent everywhere in 
Malabar in these days. 

Coming events cast their shadows before. 
The Nairs originally the rulers of Malabar, are 
on their way to become the liewers of wood and 
drawers of water there. Legislation by sweep- 
ing away the joint families has also destroyed 
tlieir citadels of greatness and the ultimate 
catastrophe is now only a question of time. 

As regards the comparative advantages and 
disadvantages of the maru makkathayam and 
niakkatliaViam systems, it can be observed with 
abundance of justification that in respect to the 
economic and cultural opportunities that each 
is capable of providing for the enrichment of 
life, the former is incomparably superior to the 
latter. The difference between the two is just 
like the difference between an elephant and an 
ant. All attempts at dismantling the maru 
makkathayam system without seeking to adapt 
it to the changing needs of the times, particu- 
larly where it has already established itself 
linnlv, have therefore to be deeply deplored. 

We shall also briefly exaiftinc the adapt- 
ability of tlic mam makkathayam system to 
such changing requirements and indicate modi- 
fications wJjerevcr possible and necessary in 
order to make it conform to such requirements 
without violently or detrimentally affecting the 
fundamentals of the system. 

No system can survive long if it is rigid 
and incapable of adaptation. The very fact 
that the maru makkathayam system has worked 
with splendid success from time immemorial to 
almost the present day is itself an eloquent testi- 
mony to its* supreme adaptability. 

The main requirements of the present time 
are : (1) Invigoration of the maru makkathayam 
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system by improving the manageoient of the 
maru makkathayam fomily and (2) acceptance 
of makkathayam ideas in respect to (a) wife 
and children and (b) individualism. 

We have already alluded to the topic of 
management in sufficient detail in foregoing 
sections. In this connexion it is enough to 
observe that the eradication of all the ills of 
the maru makkathayam tamilies and their 
restoration to a healthy and vigorous working 
condition can easily be achieved by the intro- 
duction in relation to their nianagemont of the 
principles of budgetary system with suitahks 
modifications in their application to family 
managements. 

As regards acceptance of makkathayam 
ideas, it can be sliown that mani makkathayam 
is capable without impairing its own complcte- 
nes.s of evolving a dual system combining the 
merits of both without their defects. Normal 
and gradual evolution is itself sufficient to bring 
about such a consummation. At the time of 
legislative interference the progress of such an 
evolution had in fact even reached almost per- 
fection point. Legislation however has not onlv 
disturbed the process of such evolution but has 
also destroyed all chances of any further de- 
velopment in that direction 

The two main features of raakkathavain 
are (1) living together with wife and children 
and (2) rights to maintenance and proportie» 
on the part of wife and ehildren. 

As regards living together w'ith wife and 
children it can be observed that maru makka- 
thayam has not prevented members of these 
communities from living with their wives and 
children exactly as members of the makkatha- 
yam communities do. The consciousness of the 
system of rights and obligations peculiar to 
their social organisation is sufficiently developed 
among them to enable them to make enlightened 
and harmonious adjustments with the marital 
requirements in life for the realization of the 
highest standards of civilized life. 

Again, members of the maru makkathayam 
communities are at prefect liberty to dispose of 
their self acquisitions by assignments or wills. 
Cases of disposal of self acquired properties 
partly or wholly in favour of wife and children 
are also frequent among them. Maru makka- 
thayam cannot under such circumstances be 
regarded as involving any absolute denial of 
property rights, to wife and children even though 
such rights have no necessity under it. 

Hie only feature of makkathayam which 
is perhaps absent in maru makkathayam is a 
din tinct rij^t on the part of wife and children 


to maintenance. This right has to be conceded 
but conceded also without impairing the 
completeness of the maru makkathayam system. 

The Hindu law however concedes this 
right to wife and children and since all the 
marumukkalhayani communities are Hindus it 
is doubtful whether even in this respect any 
bpeeial legislative interference is required to 
bring about the innovation. 

Finally, the scojic for individualism under 
maru makkathayam is also not in any way 
inferior to that under makkathayam In fact 
it is even superior in some rf'spccts. The 
lecognition of the self acquisitions of the 
memliers of the family as private properties 
leaves the allegation, often made, that maru 
makkathayam i.s devoid of scope for individua- 
lism, without real foundation. It is also a well- 
known fact that individualism unsupported by 
powerful agencies is generally ineffective or 
feeble. As such the direct and indirect support 
derived by the members in manifold ways from 
the maru makkathayam joint family with its 
multi fanous resourees has to be regarded as 
capable' of jiromotiug individualism much better 
under maru makkathayam than is possible under 
makkathayam. 

The individuali.'>in dc'vcloiied in close contact 
with the joint family is also bound to differ from 
till ordinuiy and cut-throat type of individualism 
by a di.stinet flavour of that communistic and 
ari.stocratie (’xe(*llence of character already 
referred to as “ Tharawaditliuam,” and as 
peculiarly cliaracteiistic of the members of the 
joint families. 

It can also be observed without exaggeration 
that tor the preservation of this peculiar excel- 
lence of character alone the maru makkathayam 
families have an impregnable case for their con- 
servation. Any demand for their demolition can 
emanate only from a thorough ignorance or im- 
perfect realization of the full significance and 
overwhelming importance of excellence, of char- 
acter in civilized existence. 

It will thus be seen that maru makkathayam 
also contains within itself the main elements 
of makkathayam to enable it through the normal 
and gradual process of evolution to develop itself 
into a dual system of maru makkathayam and 
inakkathyam without in any way seriously 
affecting its own completeness or considerably 
curtailing the utility of the other and as such 
capable of combuiiag the main advantages of 
both without tkir disadvantages. What is 
needed is therefore ita ovarhauUng for consexva-' 
■tion and adaptation rather than ita dissolution 
for replacement by blind imitation. 
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The niaru niakkathayam coiiimunitiee in 
general and the inaru makkatliayani women in 
particular and the Malabar ruling faniilieg have 
also a si)ecial responsibility for maintaining this 
unique system of social structure with all 
greatness and usefulnes^. 

To the members of the mani iiiiikkathayam 
communities maintenance of maru niakkatha- 
yam means maintenance of an institution wiili 
winch their -gn'aliic'ss nt)t only of the ])asl but 
also of the present and future an* nldl^s()hlhly 
connected. All attempt>, lliereloie, to meddle 
witli this system on the jiart oi the few posing 
themselves as representative^ and leadc'rs hut 
representing no opinions excepting their own 
and possessing iiior(‘ of mniative and destruc- 
tive than of imaginative and c(Jiistruciive abili- 
ties have t(» lie discouraged tin»l all matter^, 
eonneeted with it compelled to be settled on the 
basis of iiopiilar demand and ])opular assent 
chreetly and definitely ascertaiiu'd. 

To the maru makkathayam women main- 
tenance of maru makkathayam has a special 
significance. It signifies th(‘ir adherence to a 
system imiqiie in its recognition of all their 
legitimate rights in society with even a parti 
ality for them and which had throughout 
existence upheld all those rights with wonderful 
consistency even tlioiigh ev(*TWW'here else Mieh 
rights were not only unrecognised but al«o for 
a long time stnmuously resented. As such blind 


acquiescence and inert indifference on their part 
have to be replaced by grateful and greater 
vigilance an<l enthusiasm for protecting this. 
unK|iie social system from the danger of 
destruction. 

To th(‘ ruling families of Malabar niain- 
tenanee of the maru makkathayam system has 
a tn'inendoiis significance. The state in 
Malabar is essentially a matriarchal state. The 
original peojile and ruling families are both 
matriarchal A*^ such to the ruling families 
iiiaintenanee of the system signifies nothing 
short of the maintenance of the origin as well 
the foundation of their own position. 

It IS to be hoi)ed therefore that wdicnevcr 
questions n'lating to the maru inakkathayamt 
system have to be decided they will also rise 
equal to the orcasion and without yielding to 
the clamour of the irrational sentimentalists 
and blind imitators, jirevent catastrophic eon- 
sequences resulting from the hasty handling of 
a hoary institution 

Though some mischief i^ already done it is 
as yet not too late to get it. also iindom* Even 
if it is a little late the atteinjit to undo it is 
still w'orth making because the maintenance, or 
dissolution of the matruiiTlial family is plainly 
a matter of life or death to th(‘ matriarchal 
communities in Malabar — life at (mce fruitful 
and glorious and death at once unnatural and 
premature. 
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UNSUNG SHRINES OF ITALY 

By MONINDUAMOHAN MOriJK, i).sc i-ol iKomc) 


Tiik fountains of Rome, both iiiifu-iit and 
modern, some of them broken and eovered witli 
soft velvety green mftss, some n'ealling the mox, 
glorious period of Italian ait, dropping water 
Irom tlieir almost invisible jets vith the (lUiel 
rhythm oi eontemplati\e hie, and the otheis 
disehargirig volinmiiotis sprout^ ot w:der--the 
newest ones resembling small water-tali' — daiie- 
itig in the extravaganee of light and eoloui 
offered by the sun during day time and by elee- 
trieity at night, have inspired many poets 'i'll,- 
fountains ot Rome aie somethmg that no visitor 
who has onee seen them ean evei torget An 
infinite number ot legends are eonneeted with 
the P'onlnm di Tn vi (Fountain of Trevi by 
BernimI, where it you droji a copper it briiur,' 
you bai'k to Rome, the Ftniiihtni of Four Rv,r,s 
at Piazza Navoiin where one river is idimtified 
VMth (he (laiiges, and with that most luxurious 
Foutitniu of the iS'ii’iiih in its pagan voliijitu- 
oiisnoss situated in one ol the most imeious 
s(|uare.s oi Rome, which one of the Popes had 
jirohibitivl against public exhibition for a long 
time. 

To the Renaissance tountain- ot Rome 
the contiibulion of Bernini is the i idlest and 
jirettiest. One who has not seen that little 
Foiwitiiu of the TorioosoK in moonlight, in its 
rather modest environments, can never lolly 
apiireciate tlie versatile genius ol Bermni wlio“* 
Apotlu and Daphne, Darot, tiiid Rape of 
T^OKcrpine, now adorning tlu' halls ol tlii' Villa 
Borgliesc Mu.seum in Rome display the higher 
conceiitioiis and bigger thenu"' ot his sculjitiire. 
We too partly share the gieat emotioiiid expel i- 
cnce and aesthetic satisfaction which the imet 
and art-lover would derive from tlu'se spectacle'. 
Then conies the great array of iiniiosing and 
spectacular churches which an- looked ui>on as 
tlic appointed jilaces of pilgnmagi’ in the entiri' 
Christendom, some of them claiming the same 
ago as Constantine, in which tin' burning tapeis 
inspire a sensi' of aw'c and reverence becoming the 
House of Cod, whore the faithful receive Ixme- 
diotion and tormented souls find peace and eoii- 
fiolation. The St Peter’s, St. John’s, St Paul's, 
St. Mary's stand out in their solemn grandeur 
in the azure sky of Rome, holding in them the 
history of ages and art treasures of the greatest 
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and niigliliest of Italian masters. Who is not 
im))res>ed by the art galleries attached to the 
Vatican Mu.“eum to the Biwlica of St. John 
and other historieal churches ol Rome? W^liat 
holds (rue of Rome also applu's to other cities 
of Italy- -P'lorence, .Milan, Venice and Niiph.'S. 

It is well known that during the middle ages 
Italian iiolitical life was dominated more oi less 
by small city republics which llouri.shed in differ- 
ent jiarts ol the ciaiiitrj' and which gave a parti- 
cular expression to the integral genius of Italy. 
Kach city hii'^ its own history, own prnle and 
own peculiar genius, although all of them 
jiroiidly contribute today to the integrated Jiis- 
lory of Italy winch is one. Volumes have been 
written on the Pa]ial State of Rome, on the 
merchant imiices of Venici' and Cenoa, the 
poi'ts anil artists oi Florence and the fighters 
ol Milan. More are being and will be written 
on (he Ri'iiaissance, the Risorgimento and 
Fascism. They are the common heritage, not 
only ot Italy and Rurope, but also of all man- 
kind The distant past seems so near at hand 
when one gazi's at the Roman ruins on the 
i^alatine lulls, the imiierial forums of the Csssars, 
now recoii-structed by Mussolini, that the Third 
Rome, as (’arducci defines the Rome of the 
Italians united and independent, seems to merge 
in the same way as the Rome of the Popes into 
that eternal City which is represented through 
(line and history by the uiKpialified ejiithet 
“ Rome," neither fir.st, nor second, nor thinl, but 
Rome Fternal 

The middle ages still seem to linger in the 
chimes of church bells at Floremu' and in the 
(Veiling .shade'! ovi'r the Arno carrying on its 
bosom the secret of Dante’s dream, Mie.hel- 
a 11 g e 1 o ’ s vision, ( lalileo’s (‘omiucst and 
Macliiavelli's cleverness Venice still maintains 
the tradition as the (piecii of the Adriatic, the 
dull monotony of whose winter evenings burst 
out, as if 111 vengeance, into the not of colours 
on (he canvas of Titian, and the grandeur of 
w'hosc Piimmci sky found expri'ssion in the 
liowerful brushes of Tintoretto and Canaletto. 
No traveller ever forgets to stop for a while 
on the Rialto Bridp which ns connected witii 
Shakespeare’s Merchant c < Vctmcc, or under the 
Bridge of Sighs, an ob8ok.e and trfigio remnant 
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(ij n vaiudl»ed age. There are thousands who 
pay tlieii’ liomage of a visit to the tomb of Dante 
at Havc'iina or to the statue of Columbus at 
(hiioa These are but the most common items 
enljst(*fl in an Italian itinerary Hut there arc 
many places lying about in the little conierN of 
this country which an* not recordfMl by guide 
books and wliieh cannot i»('rhap> be taken 
delight in except by fli(' most eonfinned vag.i- 
buinl with a pagan sensibility for Ihi* glories of 
Nature* The praise* of tlu'se plao i*- not gen- 
erally sung by foreign po(‘t<, nor recorded in 
the travel diaries of foreign tonnsis Thev are 
the unsung shrines of Italy, and are ^o intimately 
Italian tliat they (*se:ip(‘ tlu* .‘ittcaition of tiic 
common traveller A glimpsi* ot a few o1 these 
])laees I shall offer in the follow'ing lin(*s 




Tht* Fountain of Tiiinn, Roinr 

Urinini 


No other place outside Asia ha^ <'Voke<i in 
me so strongly tlu* memories of Sarnath and 
Hastinapur as a small rmbnan town m C'cntral 
Italy whore little seems to havt* changed sinet* 
the day \vheu the greatest of Christian mystie< 
said his last prayer in the solemn stillness of 
its comjjosed nir. I refer to Assisi Its ancient 
sbrinca, Janes and hill-pathS; its basilicas 


nninortalized by the brush of Giotto, its com- 
parative insignificance as a modern town, being 
('oinposed of a cluster of old houses on tlie slope 
ot an Cmbrian lull, all bring buck to me the 
l>ieture ol the Saint who, through his jiantheis- 
tic intuition, could vi>imlize, like the seera- of 
.‘ineient India, the unity of life and the oneiies.^ 
of lh(‘ Tniveix* Like Lord Huddha, St Francis 
va> a n<*h man’s ^ni; and as a youlli he wa** 
gay. earele.N>, open-handed, in love* witli (‘hivalry 
and ambition'*' of a soldier’s career A suilden 
illne**^ bronghf aboni hi*' coinej-ion and revealed 
Ills original religious g(‘niii-, a^* iiiiich loving and 
^hl^alrons as ii wa'* -'Wift and mslinetive in its 
ie>]>on*-e to siiilViine f ( iKiuired in vain trom the 
local peo])k' about tin* *^itnation of that place 
one day mca'ling a h*per he ilismounted 
iron) his horse and kis^t'd linn Lnt many could 
])ojni oil! lo me IIk* place where la* used tt» 
feed file pigi'ous eviTvdav W'llh his ow’n hand' 
he repaired .‘nal rchuilt many clinrches and 
ch.'ipels in the neighbourhood lie broke W'lth 
his I'amih , lu'came a hi‘rmil aial lived on alms 
lbiT(*)oo( he w(‘nl out inlo (he world in preach 
ii‘penlaner He h\i‘d to become tlie gr(*atest 
niV'-fie of the (Minsjian worhl (‘vercisi'd a 
ticMieiidon^ influence u]u)n the eiiltun* ol Ihe 
midd’ * ages •nid "*-tal)lish(‘d an ( irder of reli- 
gion** hr.' d her! moil wlio^c' idi'als corresponded m 
a large mea*-iirr’, with thosi* ol tlie Buddhist 
monk** S* Frmieis was nalurall> not liked by 
(he Pop(*, hill his inovenienf wliieh might have 
don«* enormous iiijiirv lo the ('cclesiaslK’al order 
ol llic‘ day, since the Itali.ans found in St 
Franei-k message I lie opportumtv nf an open 
re\oll againsl the t'hurch, was reconciled to 
Pope’** authority 

The pool liroliiei , of S| Fianci*. \Fiates Minorus 
Ol (ae> Fiiais) wandered dirough lialy, preaching jn 
Jiuli/in j*- ‘..iinplf folk to sjmpit* folk, and e\ery- 

wlo'K*. j- w*ell inlo ipniotf* haniletb a*., into the pool 
quaitei*' d lai^e towns, willi I hen call to poverty and 
• epenianii. The moveineni was all the more effeclive 
1 ecaii^e I lie eaib d'snples were neilhei churchmen noi 
«-( hoolnien Tin "’it rate multitude eould understand c 
uii‘ssaj;e. pure of all siihlletv or inrlihee, and delivered 
rn vulgai tr>Ti^ue !)> nif ii and women, who practiacd the 
do( (lines i,f poveii\ ariil eontcntrneiil. ]o\e and humility 
\vhiih ihi‘> pieuehed lo olheis. B> such manifest en* 
ihiisiusm ihi se who weie merely orthodox befo^e were 
templed to lieeome leligioim now, and those who were 
Iieieiieal diseaided their lieresics." 

One can almost teel the grandeur of 
tlie Ohristiiin humility in which St. Francis lived 
his life and iireached his message, when one*findS' 
hnn*<elf face lo face wdth his tomb in the ground- 
Hoor of the IjOwti* C'hurch of St. Francis at 
Assisi. In that dim light accentuating, as it 
were, tiic solitude of the grave, liis mortal re- 
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mains lie burw'd bryorul a srreen nf steel bav^ 
covered with flowers No monmiienl, no imniso- 
leiiin has been allowed (o be erected over his 
ronjb. He wu- buried when* he liad lived and 
died, ])ray(‘d and a{i.onised tor llie coiu|uesi of 
IjiinKin suffering throiijih lov(‘ and i^eace 
Neither the imposing Sl Pider^ ami 
the luxury of the Vatican ('ity, nc»r tie 
‘ireliiteetiiral inarveb (it (lotliu* rimrclu*'^ in 
l}enn,‘iny, in Nunauberj; and foloiine, hriAe 
hroiipilif me those emotional exjUM icaiet^* winch 
r derived Irom a short sojourn in As^i-i A^m-i 
IS the Daksluneswar of Europe wlaat, (‘<'nturie^ 
Itamakrislina Paramahaiisa was anticipatecl 
m the mystic fjj»:ure nt St Francis The meimnv 
of a sunset Iieyond the lull" whirl) I w’atched 
from the' liei^hl^ ol A^si*-! m tlie full splcaidou’ 
of the Umbrian sinirnx w’lll never fad«‘ away 
Italy IS renowoie<l for it^ Ix'autilul i^-laiuU 
round about the eoa^l line of \apl(‘>^. In- 
nuuK'rable poets h.-nc' siinfj; of tlie la'antie,- of 
('apn and T'^ehia. of Amalli and Sorrento, the 
pie(wr«‘s(|ue little* town^ on the Ne.apnlitan co'wl 
at th(’ tool of (he Vesuvm*' R\ ron charactei- 
ized ('apri a^' a couide of wa\(‘s nsinj; with in- 
spired swiftness into the skv from the d(‘pths 
of the* (iiilf ol Naph's Wliat- motley erow'ds 
could YOU not s(‘e on lla* |)ebl)ly b(*aeli of lbi« 
wond<‘i i^-land, and (lie jirehaic liille sepuire on 
(lie toj) of 1h<‘ bazar-hill wdiieh i^ more* eosmo- 
fiolitan than liOiidon and moie friendly tlian 
tlie mo'^t mtimale eornei <d a Vienm^ae cale ’ 
Tt*^ rose and jirapes. its lanes and temptations, 
its iiitoxie-alma ev(*nmp: air ^aluvafe’d w'lth [n r- 
lume^ ari’ imleed tliincis tliat iirm^i no-talLia 
livery citizen id' northern Eur(»pe wlaie Nature 
is less n'i(*ndl\ look^ forwanl f*a;j,i‘rlv to a Msit. 
to this island ])anuhse Tlie Unnahon} emeiire 
out of water and '-tand m supreme mdilVeieiiee 
to the* march fd time and ]>Mrad(‘ of f.e-iiion, and 
wli(‘n the da\ ii^ht ladc" info ifarkne^'s, fhf Imh*^ 
if Naples beain to slime 'eeaviiiLi a 'iarlaiid of 
Iw’inklma ‘-(ais around lla* belt f»f the ;;ull The 
ourists in Ital\ ne\'f'r forjiict Uapn or TM*hia. 
Amalfi and Son'('n*o Rut then* i- anot.her 
shuid to the iiorf li-ea'-t of Saulinia, a few’ hoiir^’ 
|ounK‘y from ^h*noa. not le-*- inctui’esfpie and 
uter(‘.stiTii2: beeause of tla* lack of lourjsf trafTic 
tn it, of wdiieli nol only llu* foreii»ner^ InU also 
Italians fliem'-elves take little noiue Those 
A'lu) aie acepiainled with ihe -tory of rJanbaldi's 
L'ctired life would of course* r(*niemb(*r Unprera 
Tiaribaldi, the military hero eif Italian indepemd- 
‘nee, retireel from active life* when h*' bad 
rtjaolied tlie ape*x of his renow’n I)ut wdien Papal 
Rome hiul still to fall before the armies of the 
Risorgimento. 


*' He lidil won and siirrendeied the soiitli. he had 
held and ifr*H|jrjicd a dictatorship, lie had been offered 
and rcfu'51'il wealth, decoration'* (!iviljzed re*4pecl- 

meant nothing to thi'* child of the Pampas. He 
knew that wild ftjwl lungn>li in the i tige. With a ttiib- 
lime Hinipliciiv, taking with linn sonic scoiJh urn, some 
\« gotahle**, sonic suit cod, anil a litih lioiiowcd money, 
he liirned ills iiji k upon llic piaiitiils and \aiiitieH 
id Naples and sailed to a life of hard work and 

pri\cit> Ji) the island ot ('.apicra Tlicic among the 
‘•hcphcids arul lioat-hcids lie riicflitatcd linw hc**t to coni- 
plclc the 1 1 di nipt :<in ot llalv" 

(liinbiilth is one nt (hose mre* military 
lui.nn*- lit iMirtipe whose* la^i ela>s w'Tt* charac- 
fcnz(‘el Uv .1 spiritual (*nei^isni lypicjil of 
thicntal '^enius which rce*iif;niscs the* utility of 
siniMn}( hilt ;a till* same lime puts a pr(*mmm 
nil (he lagge'r li(*roisni mve)he*d m the* rctdizatiem 



Moniinii Ml ift (pardl.ildi on (iianicolo in Rome 


nt c>iM‘s ^rlf 111 lelatioii fo the* universe, 

('ntie-- will *-ay tlial ( larii)al(li, liowevci , success* 
111) as a tJ(‘ncral, was a failure as tm oratiir 
aud as a liiiaucici Rut that elocs not nearly 
1‘xplain Ills rtlirc'inonl ''riie'rc was tin inner urge 
m him w’hich w'as as much sjunfual in its (?on- 
(eiit as it wa*' reuiove'd from the lu.xury of senti- 
me*nlal .ilianelmi The liberty-lovmg spirit of 
tSanbaldi which e*onduct(‘il him t.hroutf:h many a 
Me'tory on tlie* battle -fh'ld in ms vouth, yearned 
tor it b*!;a,e't emancipation from the vanities of 
jKtlitical life in his later yvi\r<. The Republican 
fJarihaldi ficard in tlio sheplierdV flute and 
fi'-herman’'^ son}; at Uaprr ’a the call of a dis- 
tniil shore — the eternal ca'! with which the spirit 
of Nature tempts the love of Man on to the patli 
of spiritual experiences. 
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The adniirerp of Vcnieo witli its? captivat- 
ing canals, seducing gondolas, inviting delicacies 
and beautiful women, hardly can* to enquire if 
there is anything beyond tlie limpid lagoon that 
might arouse their curiosity and interot The 
splendour of St. Mark’s and the Ducal Palace 
claims nearly all their admiration, and those 
who are a little bit more fa'^lidious exhaust their 
fund of energy going round tin* wonderful art- 
galleric'^ where some of tlu* ma^teipuM-o ot the 
Venetian school can still be si'en But (hiring 
the long summer day^, w\n\r navigating m small 
motor launelies aionnd the clnst(‘i (»f small 
villages in the lagoon (»f Vtaiice, 1 have often 
wondered if tluav is anytlmui half s(j fas^'inat 
ing as those (‘X(imsil(‘ly eharaclcaistic fishing 
villages in the city itself. For example, Biirano 
It has to he admitted, however, that an 
American tonri'^t would feed inicomlortable tlu^re 
There is neither tlie tlinll of a monumental 
past, nor the cl(‘anline*^s of a nu'tvoiiohtan city 
in tliose swci't little inland ' illages inhahiit'd by 
a sturdy and simide folk, horn to frght again4 
storm and rough weathci, wlio gavi* to medieval 
V(‘nice the tradition of its great world-\Nide 
commeree. Tla’y are tlu* descendants (if that 
iiiee of sailors ^^hich for centuries dominated 
tlie commcM'ce of tia* Adriatic, Mediti'rranean 
and th(* Levant, and who made Vi'iiice the mmu*- 
sake of I'ommercial jirospcvitv a^ it was then 
These villagers are modest in thidr coiuhiet as 
W(*ll as in their anilntions The ‘\omeii-folk 
assist the men in repairing tlieiv lud^ stretehed 
along tlie «andv heacli ^^hlle th(' latter ('iijoy 
a smoke in tlie shade of eviire^ses tliat d(’fy the 
claims of weatlier in th(*ir ever-gv(‘en M'ldiiro 
When darkness falls n])nn these village's, the 
lights of Venice far out in the distance (lance 
in vain on .he ‘-till vati'Vs of tlie lagoon to 
draw them awa> from their ‘-imple pastimes: 
of games and drink*- in their mode‘-t liut< Hero 
as well little seem- to have elianged Modern 
civilization has stoj^ped sluni at its doois and 
has not been alile to contaminate the«e lainesl 
anel tough jieople with its gospel of comfort 
They still retain tlieir faith in the mevitaliility 
of fate and treat life not as an art but as a 
gift of fJod lived for and divlicated to the ser- 
vice of mankind. Tlie sami' lieroie conception 
of life pervades the entire peasantiy of Italy. 
A member of the French diplomatic service who 
had been for many years Ambassador iit Rome 
wrote a book on Italy after his retirement, and 
opined that the Italian peasant is the most 
frugal, industrious, heroic and . witty of 
all the peasant comniuiiiti(*s of Europe. 
His attachment to the soil is almost ^^igious; 


his hospitality is proverbial in Europe; his in- 
genuity and native humour arc remarkable. He 
is a good soldier, a good husband and a good 
father. His strength is the strength of Italy. 

Evenings are rather dull in Rome. Any- 
body who IS aecustomed to cosmopolitan life 
IS annoyed with Rome for this reason. There 
IS practically no night, life. Tliere is no Rosen 
Toni in Rome— that familiar figure of the 
Viemiese girls with a scarlet scarf round her 
neck wlio goes round to sell roses in the evening 
in all juiblie ])la(*es of amusement At mid- 
night then' is Iiardly any traffic even in the 
most c(*iitr‘il thoroughfares of the city. Italians 
>ay that it is according to tlu' wish of the Pope 
that too much of recklessness is not allowed 
here Eon'igners, however, try to exiilaiii it 
away hy the comparative i>ovi‘rt.y of the Italian 
capital and l)v its lilth' comnu'rcial importance. 
At any rat(*, for those who an* used to eabarets 
and daneing places in tlu' evening Rome offers 
but fc'W’ attractions. And yet there are sights 
niiiud and about Romi' to be seen in the even- 
ings- wduch aie nnnine and which are offered by 
f(‘w other places For example, the old Via 
Appta or th(‘ .Apiuan ^^'ay, witliiii two miles of 
th(' city, oifer a spectacle on moonlit or limpid 
mglits, which, so lar as my experience goes, 
ennnoi be s(*en in any other place in Eiiroiic. 
The Appian ay contiims the ruin^- of the 
ancient Roman load which comiected the old 
Impel lal City wdtli Ostia, the then iiort of Rome. 
It was foriiH'rly about ten miles long and w’^as 
really the Tmiierial ^^'a^ over which marched 
the armies and merchandise caravans that had 
found thc'ir w'ay to Rome fiom across the seas 
in the days of its greatest glory. Later on, 
(he Aj)])ian way was used as the common burini 
]»1‘ic(' by the Romans, [iiiil on both sides of 
this magiiificent road may still he found a host 
of odd-looking pagan tonihstones nearly all in 
ruins. Rows of cypress trcc's liii(» both sides of 
the road, intersjK'rsed hc'ie and there wdth the 
tall umbrella pines wdiich look like brooding 
giants in the faint glimmer of spring twilight. 
The ancient Roman pavement made of black 
stone slabs, although repaired and metalled in 
many jdaces in modern times, running through 
the elevated tracks of the enchanting 
('nmpagna Romana, bring back the mem- 
ories of an age when Rome was the, 
leader and dominator of Europe, and 
when Christian morals had not yet come into 
conflict with the pagan exuberance of Roman 
life. The Appian Way is not illuminated at 
night with modern Rome’s lavish electricity. Its 
ancient sanctity is still preserved in its contact 
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with the infinite horizonfi, by the prayinp 
cypresses guarding its religious silence and by 
the broken bricks of diversely sha])ed pagan 
tombstones. From any one of the promontories 
of the Via Appia, you can see a sight which, 
if the night is clear, you can never forget On 
the left the glow of modern Rome resiTOble^ 
that of a great city in fire rising high up into 
the evening sky; on your right the (lislant 
villages of the Castrlli liomant on the slopes 
of those well-known hills which imuluce llu* 
exciuisitc ^^me c(dehrate<l throiigliont the world 
hy tlic name of rhiaritK look like twmklinz 
islands with their cIusIcm* of lights, and in front 
of yon are the undulating fadds of the Cnmpagna 
the charms of wlncli hav(‘ h(H*n immortalized 
in the iioctiy of Rolxad Browning The 
spectacle, \\hicli reseml)l(“^ A’crv mueli tin* fir-t 
vision of rhi’i^iniinisb'r hv 'fhoina- IlardyV 
,/ar/r ihr Ohsrvrt,, doe.- laU h’.ad you eitla'i* 
'(b shout in joy nor to say an indifferent 
“ superb,” “ splendid ’ or “ lovely ” It makus 
yon silent, (‘veii med lalive, and time' seenis to 
fall asle(‘p It einb<»dies in a palpable* fetrm 
the lonmiig for \^hai is fai‘ a wav and ilu* yearning 
III u (ni(t( Sonielinu's ^^hen tlie wind rushes 

throuuli lh(‘ leav(‘s oi Hu* jiino, you can almost 
ht'ar the whisper of invisible soul^ hovering 
around you, and a faint eclio of the '^teps of 
inareliing soldaM*'* of old 'seenis to r(*vi'i borate in 
the air 

Remarkably encliaiiting '-iglit^ are also 
ofTi’red hy ila* Tiber soinrtnne< in its t‘vening 
moo(N Its strong, rotles-, pal|>itating current, 
playing with llu* tliousand r(‘flection"‘ of il>' 
shining stiand, often produces sjx'elacle- that are* 
hard to forget A eharaideii'^tie* \iew of the 
St. IVterV from the TiIxt sevai lliremgii the areh 
of one of ilie bridge'^ ah\ays reniiiid<M] me of 
the hallucination eif David Rossi in Hall (’aineV 
Eternal Cifg wheTe' he secs his mother V appari- 
tion aeross the river pointing to tlie Vatican 
<*ity while David Rossi W’as juejiaring for a 
suiride by drownaig himself in the* TiheT Those 
wdio have never sr^ai Father Tiber, as it 
calkxl in Italy, in its rennantie mood'^, tlnnk of 
it only as a dirty drain ami a earner of germs 

There is ane’ither slirine in Rome* of wdiich 
the travedlers are* hardly nw'arc It is the 
Prote'stant eenni'tcry where lie buried two of the* 


immortal citizens of the w^orld, the greatest 
poets of English romanticism — Shelley and 
Keats The graves are very modest. On the 
grave of Shelliy tliero is only a w’hite marble 
slab on wdiieh are inscrilx’d the following famous 
lines from Shakesjx'an'V Tempe.^t : 

** Nothing in him that doth changr. 

Blit doth suffer only a sea-change. 

Into something lieh and sliange" 

Admirers of v^helley know wliat this trans- 
format ton stands for m ilit* pliilnsojihy of 
Shelley. In one eonx'r of ilie i‘emetery, under 
the canopy of a hig liec, lies hinted Keat> On 
lli(‘ marble slab erected on his grave is depicted 
a Imdvcn lyre, tind the touching inscription 
records tlie tragic circumstances which has em- 
l)itt(‘red the last davs of this young English 
p(X‘t (hi the adjoining wall coveri'd watli ivy 
is a portrait of Keats engravi'd on white marble 
erected hv Ins ICiighsli and Amencim admirers. 
Once in :i whih* tlu* Poetry Society (»f England 
makes a inlgrimage to Rome to ])ay their cus- 
toinarv liomage to these Iw'o great sons of that 
^•ountl^ who di(‘d on the foreign soil But for 
that, IIk'V are hanllv taken notice of hv others. 
Till* Italy that Slielley loved and KeatS 
woiNlnppi'd h:is lx*(‘n faM ilisapix-aring. 

I'lie gieaii“'t di‘lighi i)f iny stay m Rome 
today consist'^ in tlii^ tlait I have taken 

inv abode at a ^pot which might W’cll 

have l)ei*n a place of ])ilgrimage had 

it been locati'd in Englaiu Tlu* lirsl thing that 
I M-e on opening my window m the morning, 
and wMiiclmie- the la-1 thin , at night, is a 
-himng ins<*ription on w'hile inail)l(* on the facade 
of a house which iecord< that P. B, 

Shelley lived IhiMe and it was in this 

house that he wrote his Promeihim 

ifmntl and the (^nici The tablet was 

eiect(*d l»y the ]U‘o])le of Rome on the occasion 
of the hunilredtli annhersary id his birth in 
1892 “ III lecognitioii of his chanipioning popu- 
lar lilxTty at a time wdien the wdioli* of Eiinm' 
was opixlsed to it ” This building now^ houses 
nil Italian Hank, the Crcfhto lUthano. I guard 
this delight of mine very jealously against other 
neiglihours, and I often w'onder how" many of 
my hwuse-mates .are conscious of this great 
privilege of living face to fact* with a Shelleyan 
shrine 


AN AFTERNOON WITH MADAME SOPHIA WADIA 

Ih MOTILAI. DAS 


It W£i> li beautiful July alteriKuui 'Die water 
npi)le(l aiul '-auf* ii> I took iny '-eal on I be deek- 
ebair on ('ontcvcnic Tbe -un ‘-lunie and 
in tbe ^IcTiee of tlie lone deek I went on Hunk- 
inti of tlie belovf'd oin^s I ba<l l<‘fi hebind 

Tbe eloek •-tiurk bair aiul Madame Sopbia 
Wadia eaiue jU'«i a> piomi'^t’d 

Madame W'adia i- known all o ' m India a 
tlie fouinba* oi t le Indian I* K X a biofbei-- 


hood of intellectual's, bin very few except thoric 
who have come irtto wnitact with her, know 
what n benign personality rfhe is. ^ 


She iKubled f»ra(*iou.sly a^ I took my scat 
I»\ bei ‘-ide Sbe ^|)oki' (‘banninf5ly. I gave 
b(‘i tbe i‘>s:iy>^ tliat I wa- taking lo Europe 
Sli(‘ glanced IInoiigIi lb(‘m and wa^ <leligbted to 
-er tliem 

T told InT tbai my Emopean tour was 
pimi.mh' a fulliiral one Sin laughed Sbe 
‘jladl\ eoH--enl(‘d to lln^wel my (pie'^tions. vvbieb 
I fiad .'ilieafK banded ov(‘i' to ber 

I pauM‘/l aial looked up to lier 
and --aid. " I may waii jf you want 
to (bulk ovei ibem ’’ Ob no." slu' 
"iMiled and ‘-aid. “ 1 ran an^ve’* 
tln‘m now 

It "'tiuek m(‘ \ I'l V mueb tliat sb( 
niii-l ba\ (‘ di\ cal di ep into tlu' r\\\ s* 
tiiM'^iU Indian plnloM)]»by ( )tber- 
w ise ‘-be w'oiilrl not ba\e viaduretl 
to ‘-av her -ay on ab‘-(iu-e matters 
in -o Iree and off-band a way I 
leaint later on ibal sbe bad deep 
eiudition and tbal iIh' Oila was 
liei da]I\ eompamon 

'rii(‘ tii-i (|U(‘sti(in was “■ l)o 
\ou lK‘lie\< 111 it‘ligion‘^ (\an 
(•i\ iJr/ation snr\ive w i t b o u t 

•) n 

I lei womI- came tree and sAveet. 
I Iseluwe in rligicai a- an innei 
wa\ (d lil(‘ — not in religion as it 
e\i.s|> today, tlie form witliout tb“ 
soul, tbe shadow witliout tbe light 
( ivilizalion cannot Miiwivt' 'With- 
out true rtdigion. Kals(‘ or outer 
ndigion will kill civilization.” 

Sb(‘ did not >!lop and passed at 
inna- to tin* next (jiU'stion. “ Wbal 
do \ou think ahoiif tbe fuluri* of 
religion’^ " 

“Tlieie IS no future of religion 
unless It Vfdurns to universal basic 
])nnei|)](‘.-, and bcccuucs a matter 
of living Sectarian, dogmatic 
and ()rfhod(»x ndigions must 
]>erish.” 

Sbo looked at llu* next question 
and said, This is beyond my 
iuuvince — but still 1 would say whnt I believe 
on the point.” 

*' 'Wlia't is your attitude. towards the world's 
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economic sy^^tcm Do you believe^ thal Ihero 
can ever l)e peace and plenty lor nil? *' 

The sea moaned but her words Hunted ui 
a mellow moving voice, “ There cannot be peace 
outside unless there be pi'uee within ourselves. 
War in the outer world i> only the rellection or 
the turmoil which raaing within inMn’*- ow’ii 
being.” 

“There is plenty lor all ;dre:uly, but 
because of the syst<nn ol protit and eomjH'iuion 
good nourishnu’nt i*- lieing de^tioved in many 
places to kee}) up 1 Ih‘ inaiket-pi’iei*- I do not 
l)elieve (hat all men eim cmmi li.ni- I hr -:m\i 
amount, hut an I'conomie ba-rd .»n 

unselfishness instead ol gi<‘ed could [)ni\idc‘ i'oi 
all She lookial at nu' in ii'r kind I’nendK 
way and added lliat llic <iue‘^l]nn'- were 
broad. 

“But 1 want nnK '^hnii an''W(‘r-''' mlcr- 
iupt(‘d I, answers llial tell inucli " 

W’hat IS vour iden <»i pionrc--*’ K 
j)erli'(‘tion ever attainable on (‘arih*'" 

Sla* paused and re|»li(’d. “ 1 <lo not call 
naa’e material ad\ancenicnt progre^'^s True 
])i'ogress IS to })e ni(‘a'>ui'ed in ti'nn^ of mental 
j)(Tee])tion and m<ual ( xin’es^-ion. Ye-, peri(*r- 
tion is attainable on earth-- that jin iVetion 
whieh pos-il)l(- aiicr a Iona 'iiir- of ln«- 
spent in selt-di'-< ipline -ervici 

otln'i- ” 

Tin* rpK'slions turned to the pn -lim-* of the 
day “ ^\'lnd is yom \ lew about he iiKMleni 
theory of mairiage W’lul do > on wouhl 

be the luture ot i1 

She ^poke —with that nahunation w'hicl. 
oul\ an Indian m ‘^oul and heait niii^t feel ui 
the matter, “ I do not l)eliev<’ at all in the 
])ivsent tlieoi'v ol companionate inaiiiagc. 1 
bi'liev(‘ that il will die. wlieii it- evil con- 
seijuenee^ will bectane M-ibl< to all Vlready 
in Hussni, tile Stall' i- making inopaganda in 
favour of marriage, the building of honied and 
the bringing up of children 

“ What IS your idea on divorci**' l)i yon 
approve of it? What Vinii nlea alxuil fin 

future of w'onum 

She could not forget hei link wnlh iiroia-an 
society and answcTed. “ 1 nd'‘r eiaian circnm- 
stancos, and in tlie jjie-cnt -tai» of oui 
civilization divorce i*an bi' .tustifn but not 
divorce as it is -spreading todav- making men 
and women free to give w^ay to their lower 
impulses.” She w'armed up as -pfike 

about tlie future of w*oman There was a fleet- 
ing splendour in her face — a radianee of hope 
Her w'ords w'crc no pleading lor the cause of 
W’oman, “ To me the differentiation between 


man and woman is only in the body. Real self 
Is sexless A'^ souls , therefore, women have as 
great a luLure as men.” 

The (‘aliuness ot tin* aiternoon spread all 
around The next (luestion took us to the W'orld 
of ealiii meditaliuu “ Do you believe in 
creation oi cnadivc* i‘voliitioir^ W Imt is yom' 
idea of th(‘ tiiuire of men? Do you believe in 
after-life'^ lla^e you no w'l^h foi mimorlahty?" 

■ I beluwe in tlie docinui* of i-manation- - 
invoiulion piei'i'dmg e\oliitioii I beliiwe iii 
naneai nation- eaeli hie «in I'arth being succeed- 
ed by a p<*riod ot re^t and the latter in its turn 
‘'Ue‘ce'edeel by rebiitli on !l^l^ e*arlh.” 

I)e*ath i.'s certain to all lbing> that are* 
bom anel re bull) lo all moitaK,” '-Ih* (lueite**^ 
Iroin ti)(' (iitii 

‘ 1 have no wi^li leu tlie* immoMahty of 
m\ })e‘rM)nalitv 'l'ln‘ latier i" bill tlie nee-essaiy 
\t‘lin-l(‘ for ni\ work in tins life, 1 liave twery 
wi-li lor the* realization (»f that immortality 
which alr(‘ndv i- namel\ , the* innm'i’tality ol 
liu* ►'^pnit 

‘ Whal I- e\ir' l)e» volt ri’bel against this 
nmvei-al orele'T^ 1 - il ni‘(*(‘ssai y?“ 

‘ d'liH* IOmI exKl-^ m the* liuman kingdom. 

I e*all cmI de‘lil)ei'ate‘ wiong deuiig anel only man 
e*jn e‘hoo-e' to do wrong scll-(‘on^eion^ly. Such 
i\il m*ce‘-sarilv brings about painful reactions 
It 1 - not Nature who is criie’l hnt man himself, 
;ind tlie- law gi\e^ lo I’lich one the legitimate* 
*lle’e‘i- e)l 111- own doing- Sufl’eniig has there- 
loie n- beiH'iiccnt :i-pi'i*t- Il the great 
h aeln*i I do not ie‘l)el agnin-t thi*- universal 
en’de*i I .(j>pre‘ciate U and I am gra1('ful that 

II 

M.m I- a -le>w learnei, and therefor. 
h.iHiic i> eompe*lled to ic])eal le*s-ons again aivl 
again the momi*n 1 man wak(*n- to the rcaliza- 
noij that (lie jairpose- ol life* is te) learn, he 
hMejine- a diligeait pupil and mne*li -suffering 
I' th(*n -])aree| “ 

I ilioiiglii that Jt would be tir(*sonu‘ to her. 
Nil, it wa-’ not She sjieike f|U]ckly and joyfullv. 
lie*!' liiminou- word- ^liowe'd that she* was deeply 
-tim'd 

1 changed the- (|ne-tn)ii '* Do ye)U believe 
m love**^ Wliat i- yoiir lelea on FroudV theory? ” 
Slie* wa- amiise'd, luit continued, chocking her 
Huile, ■' 1 l)e*Iie‘ve* in tiiie love — as a spiritual 
aflinitv rather than the infatuation of the senses, 
wliicii pa— (•- texlav for love FreudV thcoiy 
greis-.ly e*xaggerate- one aspect eif our complex 
nature* and makes it the basis of all our re- 
ae'tion^. This is neither true* nor desirable. ' This 
theory has done' great hter. , to our civilization. * 
f told her of the Neo-Bengali School of 
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fiction, and slic cursed that Indians should ever 
turn to such soul-killing things. 

“Are you an optimist? If so, why so. if 
not, why not?’’ She tried to evade answering 
such (luostions, saying that she w^as neither an 
optimist nor a pessimist. Jhit as I was 
obdurate, her inttdligent reply came, “ I am an 
optimist but not a foolish on(* I have trust 
and confidence in tlic innate good whieli is in 
human nature. Furliiermore, believing in tbe 
justiee oi kttrwa, I also liave trust and coii- 
lidence that, men will learn to change their 
animal nature into human nature and then to 
raise tlie latter into divine nature.” 

I gave her no time to rest. “ What is the 
ultimate object ot life? AV’liat is Mie ideal 
standard? AM.al is yoin message' ti^ life? 
What IS your [ihihxsojiliy of life?” 

“ To live, to hc'nefii m.'inkind, is the oliject 
of life Tins cannot he tultilh'd, unless we fit 
ourselves to he the better able to lu'Ip and to 
teacli others Kenunciation of one’s sc'lf for th(' 
sake of otiu'rs is tlie liighese ideal I can conceive 
of.” 

“ \Vhai Is the I'.ssencc ol your gtispel of 
life?” llei answer was n'ady, “ SinecTity, 
truth and to (hi on('\s duty by every duty.” 

Her words w(‘re illuminating She spokt* 
like one of old, wlio had mastered the Jhahma- 
vidya and liad th<‘ courage to face the most 
intre])ifl logician 1 could almost fed that T 
was 111 th(* presence of a (largi, a aMaitreyi and 
I felt no ilesire to ^top that opi-n Muntain of 
nectar. 

“ Do you hehcv(‘ in life — in (hul? Wliat is 
your idea ou free will?” 

“ Yes I do, one aspect of man is (hul and 
wlien man expresses that divine iispeet, he livr\s 
in God.” She (luoted the Gita, ITe who througli 
the similitude between liiniseli and all things 
sees but one essence pec's Mc' ” 

This did not. satisfy me 1 jileach'd, “ AVhy 
one aspect — we believe that ev(*rything of us is 
in and uithin, by and tlirougli God.” 

She smiled a bright smile, all her own and 
said, “ Yes — man is God, and when he lives as 
a God, he exjiresses the divine in every thought, 
word and flced — as the Gita says, ' until 
wisdom manife.sts witliin nine-gated city of his 
abode.” 


“Free will is the chief characteristic of 
man’s consciousness. Man is essentially a 
chooser and this power to choose makes him 
morally and “ Karmically responsible.” 

She added with a laugh, Karmically is 
my coinage ” I found that she was a staunch 
belicverer in the law of Kanna. 

“ Do you think that sience* will displace 
the God-idea?” She spoke slowly with her broad 
acce nts, Science today is but a strong reaction 
against blind belief — for that reason it has 
fallen into tlie pitfall of denial and gri).ss 
mat.eri:ilism. This is neoc'ssnrily but a transi- 
tion iK'iiod If science n'lnains honest — in its 
search for truth, it will com(' 1(» the n'cognition 
that matter is but one aspect ot nature and that 
l)(hind, beyond and within matt('r then* is the 
spiritual.” 

It ^sa^- g(‘t(ing late, Init tlieie was not the 
least trace ol annoyance* in lier. I put my last 
fpicstion : — “ What does life mean to you? 
AVhat i> the goal of Inimanity Do you think 
that the* utopia of our dreams will ever come 
about ” 

Her briglit si)arkling (‘y(*s bnglitened up — 
she w'(*nt on — slowly but sweetly. “ Life means 
s(*rvic<' to me The goal of humanity is to 
gradu.'ite Iroin the school of cartli not tlu* attain- 
ment ol iH'rh'ction. Tlu* soul can choose bt*- 
tween !il)eration and i enunciation — in the fir.st, 
it se])tiral(*s itself from suffi'ring humanity, to 
enjoy the bliss and peace of Nirvana, m the 
second — it giv(‘s uj) Nirvana and Ix'comes a 
teachei ol humanity.” 

“ Tlii< IS tilt* Buddhist ideal,” int(*rruplt'd 
I “ Yes the noblest, iih'al. Our dream can 
become vt'alily il we try steadfastly to express 
lliem, tiay by day in our livt's w’c think, 

so we become Let u< tliink higldy aiul dream 
nobly and this wdll contribute to the ameliora- 
tion of the world.” 

The Arabian Sea lay before us. There was 
a det'p graiidt'ur in the sublime ocean that 
stretched bc'fore us — there w’as il dtH'per grandeur 
in wdiat I heard. I remained mute in silent 
rontemidation. Tlu* w^avt's rolled on and the 
pristiiK' sun-rays danced on them Nature is 
great no doubt but I eiupiired w'ltliin me if 
man i.s not gr(*at(*r. 



PANDIT KRISHNAVARMA HONOURED IN PARIS 

By MADAME L MORIN 


iSoMK years ago, duiijig a trii> to Switzerland, as 
1 entered a bank to change some money, a friend 
who was with me murmured in a hushed 
whisper: “Here is Mr. Krishiiavarma!” And, 
following ills gazi*, 1 saw a very old g(‘ntleman, 
sitting m a corner, looking over some papers, as 
if lj)st in M dn‘ain 'Fhe face, ivoiy pale, 
appt'ared almost translucent in the morning 
light, and the thin silvery hair that surromuh'd 
i1 like an (‘vanesci'nt lialo se(‘m(‘d to create 
.“.round the silent figure an adilitional atniosphere 
of unreality. 

"riiis feeling vision leturiied to my memory 
a-^ I was atf.ending tin* r(M-('])tion given some day.- 
a'go by Hie Pans t-nivervSity and the Institute of 
liidi.'iii Civilization to the Indian colony in 
Pans, Mr. Rana being the giu'st of lionour. 

'The puriiose of this meeting was to celebrate 
Mr. and Mrs Krisbiiavaruia’s memory and the 
generous <l(Uiation made by them m view ol 
creating scholarships rcservc'd to Indian students 
Jh’csided over by Hu* Reactor of the Univcraity, 
the gathering include<l most oi tlu* Indams resi- 
ding in Paris, as well as tlu* jiro lessors and 
students of fhe Indian Institute. A number ol 
prominent jxasoiialities had also been invited 

(Several mleresting sju-eches were dcdiverod, 
hut the most brilliant-, as well as the most 
substantial, was no doubt . Professor Foueher's, 
which included an account of Pandit 
Krislinavarma’s versatile and picturesciuc career 

Sliyamaji Krislmavarma was born in 1857 
in Mandvi, a small jiort iii the gulf of Outch 
Even as a hoy, he dislniguished himself in 
Sanskrit and Englisli studies 

At the ago of twenty, lie became one of the 
first adherents of tlai Ary a Saniaj, and eonducted 
a brilliant campaign of lectures in Sanskrit 
throughout India. Soon after, he met professor 
jMonicr- Williams. Highly impressed by th(‘ 
young man’s eloquoneo and ability, Momor- 
Wilhams urged him to come to Oxford as liis 
us«istant. The luiy was meagre, yet 
Krislinuvarriui decided to go. 

Admitted to tlu' Balliol College, he mastered 
both Greek and Latin with amazing rajiidity 
jind ease. At the same time, he became a 
barrister-at-law in London. 

On his H'turn to India, he settled in Ajmer 
as a lawyer. He also became a member of the 

S6-9 


mimieipaliry there. And. besides his legal and 
municipal fliities, he managed to find time to 



Mt. Rana * delivering hif fipeech ' 


cstahliiiih in Ajuior three |>i' uing factories, which 
must ^buve been among the — ^if not the 

first— of the kuklt 
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Pandit Krishnavarnia alsn endeavoured to 
tran^late liis ideals for reform into jiraetiee by 
aetin{4 as Dewaii in Native States. After three 
sueeessivo exj)erienet»s, tlioroujjhly disgUvSted with 
court intrigues, he returned to England, in 1897 
This Sanskrit scholar becaiiK* such a fervent 
admirer of Herbert Spencer that, aftei the* 
latter < cUaitli, he made a donation to tlie Oxiord 
Tniversity so tluil an annual lecture should pia- 
petuate SpeneerV nieiiKU’y 

About the same* time, Krishnavarma 
founded, and etlited loi sev(Mal years, a news- 
paper called Thr In(Uct}i SorioloiiiKl 

He also opened a residential <*entre foi 
Indian students m England and createcl a 
“Home-rule for ln<ha Society” One can haidly 
believe that the id(‘a ot Indian autcJiioniy, which 
has become \videspH*.M<l in our days, wa^ 
still viewed a^ seditious m those tiiiK's! 
Krishna\arma left London in 1907 to setlh* in 
Palis, where hi* could bieatlu* an air of fr(*edom 
and mo\e among people les;- lujstile to his ideas 
He ahvays had a s])ecial liking lor Franci 
. nd Its democratic institution^ Once even, m 
some (‘iilhusiastu' mood, he tian^late<l the 
“Marseillaise” into Sanskrit’ 

Yet, eaily in 1914, he decided to leave 
Paris for Ocneva, and he was to live there m 
peaetdul retirement until hi - dea.lh m 1930 

Hut IK) aeeount ol Pandit Fxii'-hnavarmaV 
life w’ouhl be complete that did not allude 1«» 
Mrs Bhanuniati Krishna vai ma, d<‘Voti‘d 

collaborator during thi'se long ycai’s lull of vari^’d 
activities It is intending to note that theirs 
was a mairiage by ehove, -a \erv larr ocem- 
nuiei' iiideeil in those ohhai days 

At the age ol eighteen, I\rishna\arma had 
obtained a scholarship to -tiuly m the liombuN 
Eljihinstone High School, where he soon beetune 
the best pupil, aiul made many Irieiiils. One 
of his c«)m»’aaes united him to hi^ home and he 
ficcame a lavourite there 'fhe parents had 
liberal view''^, and when Kiishnavarma d< eided 
to ask his friend s sister in marriage, the vounu 
girl W'as eoiisiilted as well as the jiaients In 
fact* his hajipv marriage w'llh a companion ot 
his own choice was i)(‘rha])s one of the reasons 
of Krishnuvarma s militant enthiisiosni in favour 
of social reform 

Mrs. Krishnavarnia survived her husband 
by Wiree years only; and during thi^ shoit span 
of time iier dominant preoccii])ation was to 
l>crpc1uate her husband’s memory by ilevotiiig 
thier fortune to the furtherance of id(*als that 
had been dear to them hotii. 

She ilid not forget the hospitable ■ welcome 
they received , in Geneva, and generpus 


donations were given to the Hospital and Univer- 
sity of tliat* town. But Paris also had a large 
share m lier liberalities 

Mrs Krishiiavarma liked the informal and 
fiiendly atmosphere of the Institute of Indian 



Prof FowchiM adrlrt^ssing the meeting 


Civilization, wdicre Mr and Mrs Sylvain Levi 
had weleoined her with that simple and genuine 
I'ordiality wdncli those w'ho liave known them 
r(‘mr*mber so well. Soon after her husband’s 
death, !Mrs. Krishnavarma gave to the Institute 
Library his collection of Sanskrit books. She 
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\ jfioup |)liolo}*rap]i of thp gathrrin^ wliirh imM tn irlrl)ratf Mi aro! Mi*' Ku'^linaxanria’s memor\ in Paris 


coiiluhiitcil to tlio iniblicaiioji of tin 

Saiiskrjt-Froncli dictiunaiy jm-paml by thiot* 
^cliolai*' of llijit Institution. SIic wWo lu'I]i(*il 
llio As.soniition of Indinn ‘^tinlonts in Francr. 
and spciiml two rooms foi Ind]iln^ in tho 
rnivoMtain* (the intornatioiml rrsnhntial ('(‘iitfr 
lor stmlcnts ni Pans). 

Ono of liar cliori^liod jilans wa- to oivatc' 
s(•llolar^^ul)s in favonr of Indian ‘-tiidonl^ from 
I ho Bombay Prosidonoy, (\spooia 11 y for jiirl 
sludoiits on^a^od in scientific or technical 
researches However, wlu'ii slie decided to h'avi* 
the greatest part of her fortune by will m view 
i)t that iiurpose, she did not ‘‘pi'cifv which 
rniver^^ity would inlieril the legacy. Sh(‘ l(*ft the 
diTision in the liands of the ex(‘entors of the 
will Mr. Rana, who had been a clcwe friend 
)f her husbandV and her constant ailviscr since 
'he latter’s death sluired thi< responsibility willi 
Mr. Maurice Hesse, Mrs. Krishnavarma’s 
iianker in (Jeneva 

Mr Rana is an old and stiaunoh friend of 
Indian students in France He was also greatly 


attached to lh()t(*-^oi Sylvaiii Lcm and to the 
laii-^c ol Indian '‘•Indies hcic His active 
'•ympathy plavcti, no doubt, an important part 
111 the venlict by winch two million Iraiics were 
(‘iitni>ted to till' Pans rinversity for the 
creation ol •^eholarsliip.'^ lor Indians The 
-^tiahait^ are to h(‘ j-idei-led l)v a committee in 
Bomliav. 

It may he inten‘'-tjng t(» recall here that 
Mr Rana’'^ imtiatne wa> aFo an important 
taelor when thi» Slyvain Levi Fouiulation w\‘is 
en’aled, — its aim being to simd young Freni h 
sdiolars tor ‘'Jtudy and res(‘areh m India 
Nothing I'oul lie mon* in harmony with the 
sjnrit of till* great Indologist wlio was for flo 
many years at the liead ol Indian studies here, 
and always insisterl on accurate and first-han<l 
knowledge. 

Indian scholars eommg to France, French 
scholars going to India, this double current of 
give and take can do much to enlivim cultural 
and human relationships bytwxen the two 
countries. 
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Books ill iho principa] European and Indian lan^nageb 
are reviewed in Tub Afon^n^ Bmikw. But leviews of all hooks sent cannot 
he {{iiaianLeed. INewspapcjs, jx'iiodicals siliool and eollej'e text-hooks, pamphlets, 
repiinls of nia^'a/ine ailicles, addies»*es etr , are not noticed. The lereipl 
of liQoks ie«ei\ed for review cannot he acknowledged, noi ran any enquiries 
leluling iheicto answeied No nilifism of hook-ievirws and notices m puhlished. 

Kditoi, Till. Kimt.w. 


ENGLISH 

THE NEV^ ( UNSTITHTION OF INDIA- JU C. N. 
Joshi. MavmUlan and Compan\^ Pp Will. 1^t4. 

Pnev 7s 6d. 

India inav not lie politically the woild's liotliM 
spot at this mnnieiil, bill iiidping hy the lepmls which 
manage to leak out in Ameiua it is appaient that India 
is binning in hlue flame of discontent. Manifest Iv, the 
new Constitution was (‘ooked up lo win over the insur- 
gent India. What are the amis and piinrlples of this 
(-onstitulion? How ilo«*s it work^ Mr. loshi looks 
It over and finds it good. C. N. Joshi, M A., IL. n., is a 
professor of coiistitiitiiinal law in the Government Law 
College* of Bombay, and is also a piiulising lawyer on 
the side. He is supposed lo know his onions, at least 
fiom the angle of the light-wing “Moderates'” 

Tn his The New Constitatinn of Intha^ he proMdes 
Us with a nan alive of the iiiachineiv of Indian go\ern- 
iiieiil iindci the new «hspeiisalioii His appioadi, is 
however, legdiislic. He discusses Imw the vaiioiis pn»- 
Miiies of Biilish India and the feudally nil-'d Princes' 
Slate*' aie lo hi welded into one fedeia'ed siuieliiie lie 
goes into detail and tells how the federal exetiilive, the 
fedeial legi‘'lative, the piovmcial legislatures and otliei 
gadget*' are ciealcil. and what their polilii al and 
financial powers aie. He also offers, throughout the 
volump, bhort hisioiual i omnn iil" on most of the 
suhjerls diseiissed a laiifving hackgiound 

Undoubtedly the most sinking fealiire of the 
Curibtitiition is tl.. creation of the \11-Iiidia Fedeiatioii 
Jobhi juatifies u-deralii n on the alh gf d necessity of 
Htabilizing eleirients in the eenlial government If is a 
sham jiistiHeatioii. I'here is alieadv too iiiiiili lenlrali- 
/Htion of power. No one can ^ay foi smo ibat a system 
under which the “democrat ieallv eleetrd” (’1 repre- 
‘-enlativps of Indian Pioviiice^. cherkinated liv the 
autocratic Prinres, will function sdtisfactoriK. Professoi 
Joshi is constrained to admit that the London-made 
Cnnstilution is “not a natural Constitution.” In hi« 
i>wu woidb: “Indians look upon the New Consiituiion as 
an imposed Coiissliiiilion which is incapable of growth 
from within. It is encompassed in a stiait-iacket.” Aet 
in the very next breath, he comes right out with the 
prophecy that “it will inemfabJy rebiijt in securing for 
India full responsible government”. That% your 
Hoothsuyer! It will be hard for any political scientist 
whp know 9 the history of English rule in India to make 
such a streamlined prophecy. But if .Toslii could ^ do 
this successfully, he should leave the ^?d of constitu- 
tional law and go in for crystal gazing. Tq me, political 
necromancy doesn^t make sense. 


Siattered through the f<»nie lluie is mucli evidenec 
of wishful thinking on the part of the author. He even 
seems to think that the J.eague of Nations, wdiich is hy 
now like a dead cal in a gutter, will “help” India to 
ai quire “full legal sialiis” in the e^es of international 
law. 

In siiiilying the new ConsLiiiiiioii one i an see wi*h 
half an eye that the hig Sliiffed-Shiils of English 
imperialism in India are trying to go two w'ays at onec- 
lo retain the system of domination and exploitation, vd 
to hold out liberal pioinises and slogans to fool th«‘ 
people Joshi is one of the wilting brigade which 
squirts mimho iiimho legalism into his eves and bees the 
millenniiim coming. 

Under the new Constitution, self-government in India 
IS a friction, and a poor one at that India has alvuil a 
as iniieh self-govermnenl as has TVranchukno. f>h. yes, 
the ('oiisiiiulion i" good foi vears of gaiety vet. 

India IS the victim of iniperialism. And imperialism, 
to put it hliintlv. !'» a jirisoii Its iiiniales can siariely 
J»e hlaine'l if they aie not ovei-enthn'>iasli( ahoiil the 
lui'-on legulalions of theii ileai old waideiis. 

C N loslii li. neither original noi piotoiind. Ife 
has hewed close to the line of Biilish imperialism, letting 
the juineiples fall whcie they would. He has aeeorn- 
plislieil one thing- he lias given the woild a fnendhei 

pietiiie of the philanthropic lohn Bull. Such a hoik 
sliouhl find a loiisnlerahle niimliei of readers among 
those who believe that the British empire is an “altruistic 
Intel nalioiialisiir and that John Bull in India is its 
{iiopuet. Can I *-111 more"'^ No! 

“VI hen do we eat'^” 

St'miiNiiRv Bost 

ORIGIN OF THE CHALUKTAS^ By Ranfit Sing 
Sat\usra\. Puhlnhed by Pfof. S. C. C/io.se, M.A. 
( fdnttta, J0H7 

This is the lirst volume of the series “ Studies in 

Rajpiil History'’ in which the author proposes “to 
dislus^ the histoiical evidence regarding the origin, 

growth, enlttiie and creed of the Rajputs” In the first 

part of the volume the author has sought to disprove 
the hypothesis about tne foreign barbarian origin of the 
Cbalnkyas. He has suceessfiilly demonstrated the weak- 
ness of the various theories held on the eiihiect, and we 
agiee with him that the foreign origin of the Chalukyas 
still lemains to be prPved. He has next tried to establish 
the theory that the Chalukyas were descended from a 
Brahmanical sage. In spite of the learning and industry 
with which this theory has been laboriously built up, 
every unbiassed critic will admit that it is as indefensible 
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tile one far ]iat< tried to deinnlisli. The hyputhesih i*? 
evidenliy ha&ed on the fact that a Golia^piavartaka Risi of 
the name Chuliika is mentioned in the (;anapatha. The 
author eonchides fiom lhi«i that “tlie Chaliikyas were 
a Biahmana family in the beginning and I hey weie the 
deacendants of an ancient sage Chiiluka.” lie aJlogether 
igiiore*^ the aibimpottunt consideralion that the Clialiikyas 
themselves never knew dboiit this illiisiiiuuf, amesiiv, 
and althoiigli they and tlieir rouii-poets and ton- 
temporaiies gfvr ail possible and iinpo«siiiIe siorics nf 
their origin none of them has e\ei even liinled at siu h 
a eonrnviion. The author lias given evjdenre of wide 
study in his •disM'ilation uhoiil the ffolras oi the 
Chain ky as, ‘Imi we ler| that jl was wasted on a fnuiles^ 
task. We diaw his attention to the verv peitniern 
reinaiks of l)i N. K. Dull in the loieword of liis own 
book, “(hilia and pravaia names nt l)ie kinglv iamilios" 
-a\s Or. Di;lt “are not by thtmiselvi s vei\ leliable 
aiuhoi ‘■beets for fixing origin and deseenl. If Ravan 
llie Kaksiiasa king ronld J>e aiknowhviged a‘' a 
de-cendant of a well-known Rrahm n sage lhi1as|\a and 
Mime of the Kiiata liaibarian^ weie tailed \trevas ainl 
nharad\a]as .. Iiow c<»iii<l tin* ie< iiiiig td gotta 

and piavura names pi event the* LiindniHLMl ioieigm*! fioiii 
cljiiiung descent fioni Vedic Rishjs and Kings *> ' 
Dntoi iiinalelv, this foTew<»id ( tnc^iimablv) lea^died tin* 
aiillior aftei his book was linishod. Ollieiwise he would 
not |)eiliaps liavc* wasted his money and time in a 
Iriiitless search after the oiigiti nf the (Jialiikvas, on 
tlie sliength of Cotta and piavaia names. IneidentalK 
It may be noted, that the aiitlioi lias eninely forgotten 
ibut e\en non-Rraliinans lia>e Gotra names eonneeled 
with the Vedie Risliis. 

In the hist pail ol ins woik the anthoi has verv 
rightly disiardcd various stoiM's alioiii tlie oiigm of ilw’ 
(Chaliikyas which wc^ie I'vidently invented m late c times 
Rnl tills eriiical spnit lui" (‘iitnelv forsaken iiim when 
iti Ins atlc'inpl to esialilish i|ie novel ili«‘oiv ol ihc' oiigni 
ol the Chaliikyas, he ha- iiee(‘pt<’d. as hisioiicai siale- 
inc'Tils III an olevenlli centuiv reeoid that lln' Chaliikvas 
wete desieiifled fiom Maiiavv.i, llarila and l-’aneliasikiia 
Ciitiiuislv c'lioiigli he has allogelhei hiiislied aside the 
fiitlliiT siatemeiit in the veiv same record that the f iinilv 
name (Chahikva. was denvi'd -trom an c'ponv nioii- liei > 
Chdiiikva. son ol Pam hasiklui. We cmiIim-Iv aigce wilh 
the wilier ol the Forewoid that "to piovc* the oi ig'ii ol 
the (Chaliikvas fioin barbaiiatis is a- diflic nil a- to irai’i* 
ibeii unbroken descent ficnn Panranic sages a'ld kings" 
Indeed, the Fme-word of lliJs book mav be legaidcd as 
•Is Jiesi eonimeiit and niliee-ni, and the aciilioi would 
do well in trying to fonipitbeiid the sound piimiples 
r'liiineiated in it. 

The third pait of the woik sic*ks (o e-ialilish a 
relationship between ihe difTeic'Pl Clialiikva dvnasiie- 
ruling at diffeient times m diffeienl places This pair 
Is as inconclusive as the second 'I’hc autlioi possesses 
undoubted laleiils and wide knowledge but tliev sbould 
be devoted to more friiitlul and pmfitable siibjecls of 
-tudy. 

R. C. .\Uri'Mi)4U 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN CERTAIN R \W 
MATERIALS AND FOODSTUFFS- tountttvs of 

origin and ronsumptwii, Series of Lraguc of 

Nations Publications II. A. 21. Pp. I(s4 

Price: 5/-; $1.25. 

This volume, the second of its kind to be jmbli-licd 
by the Economic Intelligence Service, contains provi^^ional 
Matisticfi for 1936 aad complete statistics lor 1935. 
Like the previous volume, tbe statistics contained in the 
rolume are confined to 35 commodities, principally raw 


inavrials and foodhtuffs of importance in internatiuoal 
trade. These include wheat, .sugar, rubber, wood in 
varioiiH forms, liides wool, cotton, silk, iron ami steel, 
copper, motoi spirit. A detailed descriptive list of th^ 
commodities is included in tbe volume. Tbe publica- 
tion rcpiesen In an impoitaiii rmriiovement over the 
pievioiiN one in that the mimltci of impoiling countries 
coveted by the various lablc- has been im-reased from 
1'2 to 122, ihiis making ihe stnljsiirs piae'iially world- 
wide. Tliesf» 122 coiintiies lepreseiil of total world 

trade in 19.35, as (oinpaieil willi the ttV,f repiesemted by 
the 42 counlncs covcied bv the pti-vious volume. 

The vidiime is ilic oiitiomi' (d ih<- extremely 
iinpoilanl ronr liisiriii ai rived at bv tin* ('ominiltee of 
Siatishtal FiXperls (our vcais ago lint llie ineoinpaiability 
of inlernalional tiade siaiisties (/ c the disi repam les 
belivcen jinpoil stalisiie- giv*»*n b\ an importing < ountry 
and liie export figures lelating lo ibe same transactions 
letiimed bv tire exporting country) could only be 
cltmiu.it(-il bv fiiriiislnng of all lounliies of their 
iirrpoii data b\ coimirv of luigin (hivi-i nnienis were, 
tbeiefore, aski'd lo fiiinisli impmi data on this liusis aiifl 
the ii-iai uii authorised bv lire (ioiinijl of lire League 
t«» (olleet, aggregate and piiblisii -mb data. 

T}](‘ voliiiiie (onl.ijiis jii iiiirodiif'iion wbirb draws 
llie attention of tin- leader to iIm- v.tiioiis causes of dis* 
iit-pamies and possible* eriois involved in trying to 
si*< lire roinpaialulitv eif exports willi the corresponding 
import data Whilst the volume is only a first attempt 
to solve the problem of tbe eomparabililv of trade 
stalisiies b\ tbe adoption of imifoim pririeitrles, it is 
believed that the figuirs given affonl a vabialde indica- 
tion, if not a precise reeoril, of the flow of goods from 
tbe piodnc ing to the (orisuniirig eoiiiilries 

Though Riilish India was not one of the thirty 
eoiiriliies wlruh luul sem i(*phes to the lasagne’s 
(|u(*s|ionnaiie on the suhieci, some figure* for thi** 
c'ounliv .lie to he found in llie hook. 

Cin OF RIK\1IN(;IT\M IIANDROOK, 19.38. 
Published h\ the ( ify of Rtrnunpham Information 
Jfiircait Pff lit fT'ith iiuinninis Il/usirations. Very 
hnel\ *:of op 

'I Ills viaiV eiliiiori oi Rniiiinghanrs annual civie 
review *1’lu ( itv of Riiminghani ITandbook*'-- deals 

appiopr lalelv with the progn-^s of i ivu government in 
that ( ilv ihioiigli the centiiiv, and illustrates the evobi- 
lioii of till vast munieipal uiaelnne of lodav from its 
vague and distani origins For. in July next it is To 
eelehiair the leritenarv of the grant of its Charlei of 
Tni oipoiaiioii. Bi'glniung with an aceoiinl of Rirniin- 
gliaiii's historic associations the City has a well defined 
histoiv lenehing hack to pre-roiiijnest davs the hand- 
hotik dt smile's ihi' town of a hundred veais ago and 
die (onditinns ilien existing. ^iibsfcpierit pages in this 
.UVpage* honk relate • haptei bv chapter die diitien and 
it'sfionsibilities of eaeb of tin* twent\-si\ main adminis- 
iialivi* departnicmts of ilu* Gorpoiation. eonrluding with 
a (lest riptioii of the great Airport sdienic*, the, newest 
form of local government aefivdiv, whic-lr is due for com- 
]i1elion ibis vrai 

It is, iic'rhaps, appropriate llidf in the year of 
Bii lumgliam's Centenaiv Mi Neville C'hainherlain. who, 
following tbe example of bis distinguished fathei, gained 
experienee in municipal gov‘*inmenl in Birmingham 
befoie entering upon a Parliamentary career, and waa 
indeed Lord Mayor of Birmingham from 1915 to 1917, 
should hold the highest office ir tbe Government at the 
time bis native city is celebrating its uuinidpal beginnings 
and the civic progress to which the Chamberlain tram* 
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Hon, aiifi tli<* ronvcption of public whirh i! 

cinbodieiJ, )ius contnliiitcd <«o iniir)}. 

The niiinicipalilii's in India will noic Hut some 

ol the aincniiies and seiviccK piovided hv tin < ivic ad- 
ministration fif Rirntiiif^iiaMi iiic* many mii^Miiri^ and aii 
^alleriC'-, piililit iihran(*% (al\ ol Rn inin;i>})arn On'lie-^iu 
parks and rcucdhon pioinuis town liall, mcnUil lio<>]nt(ils 
and other Im^totcils. ni'^ljliihons fm (lemriiluiv and '^efoiid 
an eiliiralioii. evening ms itiilcs .110! lolle^i-., mstitntinns 
lor ediK'ation in aits and (luils .md lonniKiK I niNeisiiv 
id fiiiiinii^hain piildii ImiIis, ^as, eh(liiiii\, wdtei, 
tiamwuYs and oinnihiisrs, m.uki'ts iiMinn ip.ii h ink, ami 
Rii niin^huni anjiorl 

THE EPIC OF TIJWWCOMF lU Mahadn 
iJcsui. J\maiiritn Knr\ffhi\n, \hmvflnhud l*inr not 
mentfoned. 

This hook is a iii^|oj\ ol till Im ohi.iiiiina 

the Mt'hl ol llie -o called uiiloin hahle [Innliis to t ntt 1 
Hindu IfMiiples in Tiav.irnoM. and fi.[iri;:l\ ojicii'' with 
tile Travancore Mdiaiaja's pioi Lirnalion fomedini* to 
dll Ilindiis i)i(‘ iijilil ol cnt( riiii: 01 vmu ^ liippin^ at 
t(‘m(dcs conlioli(‘d li\ him ami liis ;4o\cinmiMit lli^ 
fli^liness tile Mahaiaia has kIiowii holli imiia;*!* and 
btatesniansliip in is>»iim^ tin pim Itima'ion (randhiii*- 
spi echcs aie vcn irislimiMc pai 1 n iilai l\ liis < xjiosiiiiin 
of the hist \cisc of |s)iiipanisliad 

Vt'e liave leail the hook Iwkc to lind out win tint 
aiiywheie m Mahatma (iaiulhi's spndns icpoitcd in -i 
he 1 ms rlearh stated that iina^M'-woi ship in teiu)>ies is 
not the hijilusf teaeliirifi ol the Hindu scriptmes We 
have lonnd no such p issajir \ leadei ol the hook ivlio 
does not know the highest iliai Hinduism -tamU lot will 
natiirullv loiielndi ih.ii in ('.andhi's opinion Hindu 
woiship IS sMionviiions with ima^e-woiship Hni that is 
not Hue, \nd (rundlnii himseli said \(ais at;o that 
he did not himself woidiip images and that llii* idols jn 
temples did not awuki n am feeling of ie\i*iem»‘ in his 
mind 

It IS to he le^M'ltfd that in tin spi m lies ni Mahatma 
(randhi eoiitamed m tins hook iheie is no ii.toimalion 
lelatmt; *'• ihe liiphesi imni of woiship < nioined m the 
Hindu seijptnres 

\l\ INTEUNATION \L CONfHfE.SS OF TfIK 
P. E. N Cld'BS, Srptmihvi } to /> under thi 

HU^pti e\ ot the P F. A f ’lnh itf Uurnos 'l/rcs. Speer hes 
and Distussutn H \tit J^f '17 ( /oun 

Fp. 2 Q 4 . 

The froiilisjnrc i- ;;i\es a pn line ol iho opening' 
seswon of ih* 14 th Inteirwiiional Conpies*. of the P. E 
N. Clubs. 'I'lie Iisf ol ( 1 ( legale- ami ^iieMs show- that 
fortv-on( ' oiiiitries wire n presented in this (,on}>tess 
Fioin Asia delepali s went Jiom India. Iiak, Japan, ami 
PaleMinc. India was lepresenled by Madame Sophia 
Wadia of Bomba} eentic and Dr Kalidas Nan '»f (^aieiitta 
centre. Madame Wadia's speech on “'Hie Plaic of 
Philosophy in the Liie of the Masses" i». »;I^en in Enphsh, 
as translated h\ the oitjiaiu/iiig Coininitlee fnmi hei 
peech ill Spanish, and also in hei own oji^inal Eii{tlish 
version. 

TIh? spceili In the piesideni ol the P. E N (^Iiih 
of Buenos xAires, Dr (-ailo** Jhareiiren. on "The W'orld 
Spiiit^al Movement in Liteialiire,“ was \ery ihout;htlii 1 
and inspiring. The other spee(;in*s, and the dismssions 
makf^ instructive and ^interesting reiding. 

INDIAN 'J'EMPLES. 136 PiiOTOLKAfiis chosen and 
VN\OT\T hD ■ By Odette liruht a^th a preface by Syhain 
Levu Oxford University Press, Rs, 6 . ^ 


The pilot ographs rhoien are excellent and the re- 
pioiliietions also arc excellent. PnifesMir Sylvain LeviV 
piefaie is at once scholarly, eloquent and full of literary 
chairn It has been translated bv Roy Hawkmis, It 

])*'gins 

"In classical 1 mes India was the land of wonders. 
Foui hiinilred years hefoie the Christian era, a Gieek 
plivsKian, Ctesids ol Cnidus, ehnmirJed the extiaoidinary 
tales Ilf India which weic ciiirent at the Persian couit 
When MiAiinilei the CieatV Macedonian troops eiossed 
Its hoiiMdarics and eiili'ied the Pun tab. they wcie anuzed 
.It the utipiaiame id the ‘-twi-ls at Taxil.T tliew' snidieis 
who liail tidNcised s,, manx countiies suddenh iell them- 
seUes 111 aiiolliei wo? hi \nd aflei moie than two 

milleiiniunis, while the* lace of the eailh has lieeii tiaiis- 
iiuined h\ "o man> sm ees«»i\e lexoliilioiis, the liavellei 
iandin;i at Itoinli.ix s|i|| lec*ls ihc‘ '•aine siioc k of 
siiipiise* 

The ilhi'-iia loiis lelalc* to the Hindu, laina, Biuldhisi 
and Islamic laiths. 

INTItODI CTION TO POJJTIO Sudhit 

Kutnrtt Lahni, Kdiioi . *^Thc lienf^rd (.o-opetative Jtutrmd," 
rout /{em.\endranatli littuci ivti, Ptotewot 0 / Ft tnioiiurs 
find Prditu I id\(is(i^(ii ( idle fie, and Lertiirer, Post- 
HKfinate f)efKit tnient, Iniutsity td ( tilt uttii Issued 
nndit tin auspnes rtf The Pohtns ( hih. Post Box 175 , 
(.(dtnttu Put e Rs 2 

Tills |s a iIcmiK wntlt'ii ami aiie<|iiatcly dot iiiie'iitc'd 
wi.ik. tieating of the simlv cd polities, evolution id the 
Slate, the iiiodein .Stale, innctions of the .Stale, lonus if 
gi»vetniiienl chmod.io poll ic al eonsiitniions. unitaiv 
and lediial 1 oiisiiiiitioii^. -.epuiation cd pc»wi‘is. slim uie 
of gosi mine lit, Icxal seM-go\ei rime nt iiationalism, c iii/en- 
siiip, law and lihiilv, liheilx and e((iia)il\. piihlic opinion, 
political tiaifics elections echicaliori foi i ilizt^nship, 
wi.iici oicIcT the Lc'agiie id Nations, and tlie (ivu illegal. 
Ill the* \ppeiidi\ tlu‘ anlhois liaxc* given extra* Is liom 
(f)ovaiini (»fiilih*'s “‘The FMiilosophie Basjs ol Fiisi isni" 
Miissiiliiij's "F.isc ism Doiliiiie and Instil nlioiis." Sidne 
and Beatrice Wehh's ‘’Soviet Comiiiiinism . \ new (avili/a 
lion''.*' and S S Sliipman's ailiele on Russia's 

New (amshiiiijoii in i’urrent lIislor\ iDcceinhei. J9361 
] Ik shoii Inhiiograpliv wiU he hmnd useful. 

NEW f’ON.STnn TION OF INDHA- Ih Sudhir 
Kuwin ImIhh and lienoM fidiannth Ranerjea. Second 
Fditwt. reused and shfihtlv enlarged Issued under the 
ausf t es of The Prdrftr \ Club, Post Box Vo. 175 , Calcutta. 
Pure Rs TH. 

When iiotieing llie hist * ditnm of this hook we 
]uaised llie ant hors toi the excellence of their work.^ In 
this sc( ond 1 ‘dition. which has hc'cn called for within a 
vtMi and a half id the- first ihev have brought the histori- 
cal iiitjodiic'tion lip to date, and duly utilized the 
Nniiievc‘t Ri*poil. the Wc*(lgwood Report and recent 
Oiders iii-(.iMinc il ft inc ludes sections on the New 

( .ciiisiitution id Biiima 

\IMS AND IDEALS OF ANCIENT INDIAN 
CCl.TCRE: Bx Proiessnt Hrajasiindar Ray, B.L. 

4 . Roy and Co., 2 ‘A, Kadhaprasad Lane, Calcutta. Rs. 2 . 

'I ills hoi»K is the oiilcnnie of the author's earnest 
study of ancient Indian literature and of European litera- 
ture. history and philosophy, puiAiied foi years. He has 
I c>me to the conclusion- -a correct one we believe, that 
there was a system of thought developed in India since 
the days of the Rig Veda up to the days of the decline 
of Buddhihru, from which i»ur education lias cut us off, 
making it almost unintelligible to ub. **Aiiy one seriously 
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goint; through the writings of our Rishis iviil di«^.uvei 
that they had a dilTeieni fiullook on the prohVuih of life 
and ihis iJiiTeroiu'e was due to the djffeient ohjocls pui- 
siiied by them. ' The aulhoi hu*^ presented to the reader 
the dims and ideals of the liie of out ariei'shus and the 
method they followed in tlie pin suit ol those* dim>< and 
ideals. Tluise wliosc ediitalion ha'* giM-ii iIumii j JoK^ign. 
a F.iiio{)euri mind, us u weie, will hnd u eoiieeti\e in 
this hook, I'hosf also wlio have no! Iie» n \\ es|<*Miized 
will find it instiii<(i\e and iiifeH stm;; leading. Tho<e 
ol our (iolhge and ( iiiveisi!^ studeiils who have lo 
lit (pure kiiewledgc (d aio ten! Indian (hIiiim will find il 
of f oii*>id(*i aide help to itleiii 

t.ONCKfs.s ECONOMIC \M) FOLITK \i 

sTiiDirs No. « PI HLK iu:\i;mi \ni) iaim-m)! 

Tl RK IN INDIA lU 7 \ ihmui! /*\S7 , P/i 71 

Hi I No. IMH \ ON CHINA 
Ritminam htu LvhiUy iriih inrvmnd h\ Pandit lanahatlal 
\rhtn is d No 10 THK INDI AN KKUKK XTION 
/7i / .1 ihmad. is ll No II, INDI \Ns IN PDRKICN 
hAND^ H\ 71/ Haninianohat Lohia, uiih totvnaid b\ 
J H Kni)a/iirn ds / < mifi/css Odnr. 4/lirhuhad 

'i'lu"^! aie (iiiefiil and siiion^ '*ludie'- Piddn isk vviII 
find them sen iiselul 

^ ^ Paniptih I No 0 lias hei n disnltd |i\ (he aiillnm iiiio 
two paits In (he Iml pai t the ( < nil d and Piosimial 
leseiiiK s jiid e\p('iidiLiiie an eonsnli led togelhei. in oidt'i in 
ms( a tiKtiiK* (d llu' fiiiaiK lal airaiigi nn nts of tin (oiiiitn 
as d wliidi* In the set mid pail ihe leseniie and expenditiiie 
(d (Mcli pioviine aie sliown ^t|)aialel\. and llii' pmiod 
ei.seied n llie peiiod (d \Iotilagii-( .lielnistoi <1 Uifoims. ex- 
tending fioin 1 ^ 121-22 to I 0 .U ).^7 \t the end the iinpoilant 
I liaimes intiodined l)\ piosiini.il Jnidgets oi hav" 

he( n In lefls noted 

SOCIM. RKKOHM \NN1 \L, 1<MH Hditoi Mt P S 
fit hfilr HA 7.7, /I Adintfiir. Utfsh (unit, Itombas^ Asso- 
t Hfie Ifhtors 17/ s Kushnahtn If af^h , 17/ I R. (tadLan 
77.7, Ll..U.^ A<ti<tult\ Ilif'h ( oufL Ratnian , Mf (» 
(iiiptf, 1/../., LL 77. Advocuiv Ihfih ('.ourt, Honiha\ 
Run hu\ Ptvsidtnc\ Stn nd Rt'farm Assuaafnn 
ol India So(H't\'s Iloinr, Sandhurst Road, Rominn 
Rv /-/. 

In seals gi ne 1*\ tlnie n*-! d hi he se*...nin- id the 
Jniiiaii ‘N.ieial Conieierne aloin* willi the ‘•sions of tin 
Indian Naiional Coiigiis*, T'lial llies lea-ed e(» h« 
held seats ago (diinot hiil he legiitled I’lie puhli(alioii 
of the Annual iindei notice wull si'ise a useful fniiiios/ 
if it lenunds the piihhe that mu piditw.d and et oiioiiim 
priddenis ate not the mils m ;lie nijin piohleni'* that has** 
lo he taekleil 

It eomains ni(*'“'-dge-. of good wjsIks fiom II II lIu’ 
Mahjiaia (larkwad id Raioda and ollni'*, foi'woid hs 
Mr. S Putkar« ex- iidge, Ronih.is High (.oiiil, and 

the following papen. Slow pace of >o( ml Relmni and iN 
caines, liy Sii Ciovind Ma lgaonkai Kt i ( '^ ireliielK 

Posilii n of Women, lis Diwaii Rahadiii llai Rdas Sarda, 

Child Maniuge ResHain l Amendment ) Bill, In Mi 
Paikar: .Sorial Keforiii, its haul eorneis and its erin lal 
tes*. Iiy Prof. V^ N Naik, m.\., Posilnni ol Women iindei 
IlJndiJ Law, Past and Pirsent. by B N Cokliale. m \ . 
LL.B.: Social Reform in India, real niethotls of apprnadi, 
by M. N. C. N. Aeharva; opinions for ss aided to (bisein- 
ment hy the .Social Reform Association, Social Reform 
in Indian States; The Hindu Widows' Remarriage Act 

Ami'iidmcnl Bill; Social Reform organizations 

J icre are also some editorial notes. 

HANDBOOK OF INTERNATIONAL OR(;AiNTS\- 

TIONS: {Associations^ Bureaux, Committees, etc.) 


Senes of J^euMue oj Gallons Piihlicatton^i- 1937, XU, B. 4. 
Pp. 49J Pn<e. P2 (ul; $,iM, 

*llir Seiieianai of die League ol Nalluiis has just 
puhlfslied a new L’liglish edition (d the Handbook of 
liiteinational (hganisatimi*-, whieh is a (uuipunion copy 
to the last seals Piemh edition. 'Hit; solumc gives, 
on neails r»(JI) piiues, the iiaini's a(ldi(;s.ses, mimes ul 
ofliiii*-, notes on liiiame*-, oiipets and actisils, and othet 
deldil** of iieaih Ttit) inlei national oi gain sut ions Inchuled 
.lie Intel national hnieaiix pLued iindei the diii'elion of 
the I eaaiie. nlhi ml eenltal hiiieaiix and piisate assoi id 
Mon*- aiiil ledei.Uioiis jii -o tai as dies has(‘ inli'riittlioiuii 
<dt|e( Is and air not inn ioi ptolit. 

In otdti to laiilil.ile llu^ iisr id tin Mjiidhook, the 
■ ii gani/ahoiis have Ineii i hi'— died aiimding to their 
ihpMi'- m ailisiMe- in tin following gioup*- J’oljln s and 
Inhinaliojial Relahons iJ’aulisnH; Religion tlliimuni- 
lauaiii^in and Mmalsl , \ii-, and Scjemes; Kdiicdliori; 

'sludein*- and I iiiveisih (hgaiM/ations. Mrdii me and 
llsgieiii laiw and \dmiritstral ion , Piess. Feimnis, 
I ahoni and pi (de->siiiaK. XgrieiiliiiK . Keoiioniies and 
lin.inie. liadi and lndii<^lt\ . Cmnmiiiiicat loiis and 
liati'-it, Spmls .ind Tmiiisin, \iisi ellaneoii-. In addi- 
tion. llitei indexe- have hreii juosided toi fiillhri 
(oiiMiiiiiiie id tin ns( I a siih|eit iiniex, an dlpliaiietical 
index, and a geogt a|>hi( al inoex Fiom the last, it 
appiais iliai mails hail lln* total mimhei of inteinaliouul 
m aani/.alioiis hasr limi seats in Fiaiiie and .Swil/eiJatul. 
Iheii ail lift in I'laiiir I 1 72 in Pans uloiii ), and PM) 
111 'swii/iiland li'O in (.mesa), (.nal Biitain followh 
»iex with 7l( oigam/atioiis. and Belgium i lose behind 
with 77 

Till iltindhook will |>iosr jiisaliiahle in all llione who 
.lie eiig.igi (I in inli i n.ilion.il hie India does nut 

set tmsse^-. a lulls ilrsi loped natioiiii] lile with coiies- 
Tionihng iri.li jiendrnl tioidnal -<latn% im woiiiler there is 
no mil I mil tonal oi g.iiii/ai ion in India We could find 
none in ans id iln* lliiei indr\is 

X. 

Ni M W \ IN I’RWsrriCtN nii s (-impry ok 
\x\uiin ( lh')f{-I7(>.»i 77i Moiiaiaj'Kamai RaghuUir 

Sinh ]i'.i. I) I iff Ilomlfa\, Pilu. /'/>. .V>L Pnre Rs. 

The hi.ok liiidi I lesiew, Mahm m TiansiUon^ is lh*‘ 
liis| hi loHial studs esi 1 made liv a Raipiii prince, 
Rjlpiifs had hem iiuikii- id oni meiiiesal his|or\ hut not 
lomiulei'. (d ii Mahaianu Khiimhlia and Maharajah 
jaswanl >irig}i Ralinn weie wiiteis ol eniisiderahie fame, 
hut llieii iiileieM was in fields olliei than iiislor>. Duiing 
the giiai [iidian Kmais-,ani i in the leign id Akliar, the 
(oiilagion fd leainifig -plead esm uinmig the Rajputs, de- 
s oil’ll to aims as ihes imd hem We ate told flow iindei 
\khai s nidi is. Ra all Ramdas Kai lu liawaha, who ha*! 
'-pent In- vshole life in ailive .'ind siieiiiioiis military 
'•ei\((. wioie a Sun<-kiil rominenian on Setubandha- 
ntJaham in Apablnanisa di.deii h> Kalidas. The wairior- 
( innineiil.ui 1 makes an .tpix'al to leaders not lu heai any 
piejiidiie ugain-l his wink onl> heraiise he is d soldier 
ami not u hliiats man h> piofession. Kiinwar Raghubir 
Sinhji nceil not feel the same difhdeiiei about bis liter- 
ar> elToti .IS tlidt Raiali Kuindas did; because his work 
has siii'i essiiill) stixid a most severe lr»*t, and won for 
hi'it the Jiighesi iJistinc Imn that any I'niveraily has in 
liei gfli 

iJiiriug the Iasi decade of the seventeenth century 
nowhere the popular commotion caused by Aurangvib's 
1 »oIk> of lernph' destruction hi * reiiupositinn of jaziya 
had been so great as in the pio* ‘iice of Malwa. Hindua 
look to insulting the jaziya-col lectors, generally bigoted 
ulemas, and sometimes putting them to death with much 
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lisdigniiy. One such unfortunate incident happened at 
Ratlam, a fict held by the descendants uf Rajah Ralan 
Singh Rathox who uicd fighting valiantly iui Daia on 
the held of Dharmal. Tiioiigli ul this time sons and 
granilboiia of Rajah Ratan had been in Auraiigzih'b ser- 
vice ill I hr Deccan, and us such could have no hand 
Hi the murder ol the jaziyu-cullecLui at Ralham, they 
were dt'prived oi then antesiiui liei but allowed to coii- 
Uniie in bc*r\ice. itowevei, the hmperoi uiipicsscd by 
the loyally ol Kesodas, u grandboti ol Rajah Ratan granteil 
to him some teiiiloiies wliuh Joijiied the iiiirleus of the 
piescnt ^>tale ol .Sitaiiiaii (oKl Uciohei, J7U1J. it is 
not known when and how Dditrasal, u son ol Rajah 
Ratan regained Kallutn wheic hjs descendants lule down to 
this du}. 

Thib book e(»iibi<kls oi sc^ven ihapteis id wliicli lour 
deal with tiic Mughai-Maiiulia stiuggle in xMalw'u. It is 
wcdbknuwn to e>efy stiideiil ol Meilieval India how abh 
thib very peiiod coNcred b> the book under levicw lias 
been bludied b> loin gieat liLsioiians, Muholm, >\'iliium 
Irvine, Sii jui'iiiuilh and Ruo biahib hardesai Really 
bpeaking we louhi huidiy suspect beloie the publication 
ol this woik that iheie was )ii loom ioi a liitli histvuian 
to make his muTk in tins iudil Jh. Raghubii biiihji 
has ihe advantage ol an inliiiiale luiai knowledge and 
ol access to till Viehives oi Jiis own Male and otliei 
original soiiiies. Resides these, he has sliidicd this 
period not iioiii the view point of the cential hisLoiy 
eitliei of Delhi oi oi Poona us ins jllusinoiis predeces- 
sors did; heiue ** the lesull is,” as bir Jaclunaih says 
in the foreword, a study at miee intensive, acciiiaie 
and exhaustive . . This hook is us readable 

db it is packed with leariimg ... it will bland 
forth db a model and exemplar im oiliei piovmciai his- 
tories of India in In lure.” 

Ill all idJiness to uui young authoi wo mubl admit 
lliai he hub scoied two notable jiuinis against bii Jadunalli 
and Saidesai hy proving the fabrication of Mandaloi 
Papers, and the inaecuiacy ol the view that Day a Bahadui 
and Girdhar Raliadui died at dilleient plates and on 
diiieient dates. Resides lliese, tlie last cliaptei j1 Rughubii 
binhji'b book, dealing with the bocial and economic 
conditions ol Alalwa during tins peiiocl oi lianbitioii is 
also a veiy distinct coninbiUioji. Wc lead licie how 
with the lobs of fiolitical impoitancc the jiidigenniis Rajput 
population oi Malwu has lost caste as it weie in the 
estimation of new eoioiiisis from Rujputana in the se'en* 
Leenth century. In Kajpuluna too we notice the sann' 
social phenomenon of deiiioralization and degiadution of 
hist race id Kujjiiil toiiqueiois when sucecssjve waves 
of more vigorous people of tlie same stock ovetwheimed 
them and reduced them from the position of a Thakur 
to tliat uf a Rhuniia or lower still that ol a Gola peihaps. 

This book oifera no vulnerable poiiil' of attack to 
the reviewer so iui as dates and historical facts, fhiicc- 
teated us they arc, are concerned. We have, however, 
only a few observations to make on some passages of 
this book. The author hiddb that the Hindu 
chieib 1)1 Mulwa foi economu reasons only 
became favourably inclined lowaids the Maidthas 
(p. 195). As jaziya had been abolished m 
1728 and Molwa iiad staunch Hindu governois at thib 
lime, and one full generation had grown up since the 
death of Aiirangzib, the Hindus of Malwa could not have 
any religious grievances against the Mughal Emiiiie at this 
time. Tliese very facts pnvve rather the existence of 
wificbpreati religious 'discontent in the province of Malwa 
ana Ihe futility of belated concessions uf Mughal govern- 
ment to Hindu sentimentb. The author ou^t to have 
noted that general masses of our country had* not been 
econoxnically minded in the eighteenth century^which 


was a century of religious passions, sincere among the 
inasbCb, and simulated among Jeadeis. That the motive 
of the Maratha invaders was not mere economic despoila- 
tion of Malwa hut something higher, namely, a bid for 
the co-opeiaiion of the people of Malwa against their 
common enemy is indicated by their acts immediately 
after the occupation of Malwa. The authoi has 
not. 111 oiii opinion, done justice to Sawai Jai 
Singh and his Pan-lliiuiii idealism in politics. The 
policy oi Jai Singh to favour the Maratha cause appears 
to have been iliclatcfi liy motives otlier than mere sordid 
peisonal ambition and political greed os Dr. Ragliiibir 
Sinlifj would have us believe. 

Tlic*'!* aie, however, mutteis of opinion. In con- 
tliisioii wi* most sinicicly coiigialnlulc the enlightened 
Han- Appaieni of Silamau on the unqualified siiices< ol 
Jus hist liteiaiy milminiM*. 

K. R Dam nco 

RAILWAY R\TES IN RKIATION TO TRADE 
\ND INDUSTRA IN INDIA. Jiy R. D. Tiwati. AM, 
iJ, H. Publishers Lou^iruins, Oieen it Co., Ltd. 

Prne Rs. o. 

The picseni volume attempts to stiiily the iiilncaiies 
ol Iniiiun Railway ra.es as they affeet the movement of 
goods in this lonnity. Altt'i giving a slioit outline of 
the “Theotetieal Basis ol Hates and Fares" tlie author 
examines m detail the luiiise of Indian railway rales 
ill leguid to sonii. seleLlcd i o1nmodille^ eg., cotton, wool, 
eemeiil, i oal, sugm, wheat anil wliedL-iloni, paper, and 
diaws thf‘ coruliision that Indian laiLways have followed 
so lai an indivitluabsiR policy to ‘the utter neglect ol 
iidde and indiistiy in this country.* He therefore 
demands that ' a Nationa] Policy to control and co- 
ordinate railway lates consisient with the eeoiioinn 
iiitejcsis ol the country should lie established without 
fill tiler delay.' 

'Ine woik was submilteil as a thesis for the M.A. 
degiee ol the llnivcisity of Bombay in 39311, for which 
it was approved, and it undoubtedly jnovides a valiiH.l)le 
addition to the meagie literutiiie on the ecormniim of 
Inibuii railways 

Natinaksha Sanyai 


.SANSKRIT 

i.iE VAIRAGYA-SATAKA OF RH.ARTRIHARI, 

prirtnul in Rengalt chicrmtets with a running Bengtdt 
ret se^tr ansi atHon . Hy Puma Chandra I)e, Kavymatna, 
I'dhhata’sagata. CaUiitta : Gurudas Chatter ji & Sunst 
//. E. 1320. Pri(e As. P2. 

Any lepnni oi this deseivedly popular and oft-printed 
woik of li poet who, after wilting a century uf pabsionatc 
veises, also wrote two oilier centuries of poems on re- 
signation and wise conduct, is welcome. If we are to 
pul any faith in (lie testimony of Yi-tsing, Bhartrihari 
vacillated no less ilian seven times between the com- 
parativt* charms of the world and the monastery; and 
as .such, hib poems, which give expression to a great 
deal of genuine emotion, possess a peculiar interest, 
even though the personality of the author is shrouded 
in a mass of legends. Although the editor has taken 
great pains to consult twelve printed editions and 
manuscripts, he does not note the variants, nor does he 
crilically consider the textual differences and the 
proldenis relevant thereto. But his object obviously Is 
to produce a popular reprint, easily accessible to Bengali 
readers; and it will, no doubt, serve the purpose fofr 
which it is intended. 
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STAY A SAMUORA, First Pravaha, compiled and 
^rarKlated into Bengali verse : By Purna Chandra De 
Udbhata-sagara. Calcutta: Gurudas Chatterii and Sans, 
B. E, 1325. Price Rs, 2. 

This is a very useful compilation which gives the 
Sanskrit texts (printed both in Bengali and Devanagari 
characters) of forty Stotras of varying lengths, along with 
41 running Bengali verse-translation, the Stotras referring 
to various Hindu deities, such as Ganesa, Siva, Visnu, 
'Ghandi, Diirga, Gangs and so forth. It does not pretend 
to be a comprehensive collection like the Brihat-Stotra- 
fatnakaia, published by the Nirnaya Sagara Press, but 
it rescues from oblivion a large number of floating 
iiymns, and will appeal to devotionally minded readers. 

S. K. De 


BENGALI 

VIDYASAGAR-GRANTHAVALl : SAHITYA, or 

THE WORKS OF PANDIT ISWAR CHANDRA 
YIDYASAGAR, Volume /, Literature. Editorial Board: 
Suniti Kumar Chattopadhayay, Brajendra Nath Bandyo- 
,padh<^ay and Sajamkanta Das. Published by the Ranjan 
Publishing House. 25^2, .Mohan Bogan Row, Calcutta, 
for ' the Vidyasagar Memorial Committee. Price Rs. 5. 
Crown 4to 475-^J0-\-12. There is a fine character- 
istic portrait of the Pandit on the cloth cover. 

This sumptuous volume is the first of the four 
volumes of Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar’s works to 
be published by the Vidyasagar Memorial Committee of 
Midnaporc under the presidentship of Mr. B. R. Sen, 
Magistrate of that district and with the munificent help of 
Kumar Narasinha Malla Dev, fi.A., Raja of Jhargrara. 

It contains a learned and thoughtful introduction 
‘by Professor Dr, Suniti Kumar Chatter ji, a bibliography 
by Mr. Brajendranath Banerji. four plates containing 
portraits etc., and the following works of the author: 

Belal-panchahinsati (“Twenty-five stories told by a 
Spirit”), Sakuntala, Mahabharat (Introductory portion), 
Sitar Banahas (“Exile of Sita”), Prahhabati-Sambhashan 
(“Lament addressed to Prabliabati”), Ramer Rajyabhisek 
(“Coronation of Rama”), Bhrantibrlas (“Comedy of 
Errors”), Vidyasagar-Chant (by himself) (An Autobio- 
graphic Fragment ) 

Pandit Iswar Chandia Vidyasagar was one of the 
fathers and moiildeis of modern Bengali prose as we 
know it. In his hands it acquired a chastoness, a classical 
dignity and a music all its own. He was the first and 
one of the foremost of hteiary artists in Bengali prose 
No one's knowledge and enjoyment of Bengali liieiatiire 
•can be complete without a study of Vidyasagar's works. 

Of the man Vidyasagar this i« not the place to speak. 
Nor can his character and achievements be briefly des- 
•cribed. A Bandyopadhaya by birth, he signed his name 
as Iswar Chandra Sarma. By his vast and varied learn- 
ing he won the title “Vidyasagar” (“Ocean of Learning”). 
To this his countrymen added the title “Dayar Sagar,” 
(“Ocean of Kindness”). He was, besides, an educational 
pioneer and reformer, a social reformer, a pioneer in life 
(insurance and in various other fields and an active 
philanthropist. Above all was his literarally unique and 
towering personality. Stern as the thunderbolt, true 
the pole-siar, tender as a flower, unbending as the 
Himalayas, he was like himself alone. Bengal never 
.4iad another son like him, nor perhaps will again have 
another. 

Four of the works named above are based on 
Sanskrit originals, one on a Hindi original and one 

57—10 


relates the story of 5hakespeare*B Comedy of Erwa. 
But none of them are mere translations or comnilatioi^ 
The author's creative genius, aesthetic taste ana aitislie 
talent are in evidence in them all. 

The Committee and the Editorial Board are to be 
congratulated on the expedition and care with which 
the first volume ot this memorial edition has been 
brought out. The Raja of Jhargram has earned the 
thanks of the public for the munificence with which he 
has financed the project. Those who revere Vidyasagar 
will be grateful to Mr. B. R. Sen, I. C. S., for the ener^^ 
and enthusiasm with which he has been carrying out his 
self-imposed task. 

BANGIYA MAIIAKOSll, OR ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BENGALENSIS: Chief Editor, Profesor Amulya Charon 
Vidyabhushan, with a staff of competent assistant editors 
and co-workers. No. 20. 

This great work has been noticed betore several 
times. It continues to be edited with as much care as 
before and to be published regularly. The principal 
articles in the number under notice arc, Ajmer-Merwara 
by Naresh Chandra Mitra, and Ajatasalru by Amulya 
Charan Vidyabhushan. who tries to give an impartial 
view of the character of that ancient monarch. 

KURAL. Tran5t.aW.u into Bengali: By Professor 
Nalinimohan Sanyd, M.A., Bhashatattvaratna. With 
forewords by Prof. Dr. Suniti Kumar ChtUterji, Dr. 
Dineschandra Sen. D. Litt., and Mr. A. Sattanathan, M.A. 
Bangiya Sahitya Parish ad, Calcutta. Price Rs. 2-fl. 

The author has rendered good service to Bengali 
literatuie by translating this ancient Tamil classic into 
Bengali. 

Mr. A. Saitanalhan says in his foreword: “What the 
Bible is to the (llhnstian World, the Kural has been and 
is to the Tamils. It is a unique literary work, inas- 
much as the whole realm of knowledge of the ancients 
traversed by the 3330 aphorisims--the greatest master- 
piece of literary brevity.” “Tirukural is the work of 
one of the gieatest Tamil saints — ^Tiruvalluvar. This 

saint, like others, strove for and obtained his spiritual 
salvation, not by reiiuiincing the world, but through 
“Gnhastha A.sraiii” (or householder's life). Like the 
great saint of Sabannati, he was a weaver and a farmer. 
He preached through three thousand, three hundred and 
thirty couplets of the Kural the message of clean life. 
There is no mention of Hindu gods, or of ritualistic 
worship throughout the pages of Kural.” 

In their respective forewords both Dr. Suniti Kumar 
Cliatterji and Dr. Dineschandra Sen have borne witness 
to the literary excellence of the Bengali translation of 
this ancient Tamil classic. 

PRAG-AITIHASIK MOHEN-JO-DARO. OR PRE- 
HISTORIC MOHEN-JO-DARO: By Kunja Govinda 
Gosvami, M.A., Calcutta University Research Fellow, and 
Late Scholar, Archaeological Survey Department. WiBs 
an introduction by Ntaii Gopal Majumdar, Superintend 
dent, Aii haeologieal Survey of India. Calcutta Univerd 
sity. 

This neatly printed and well-written handbook eem- 
tains a map of Sind, a plate showing in parallri cdliunns 
some similar or identical letters as written in Skahmi 
script and in Mohen-jo-Daro, Easter Island, aadettt 
Elam, ancient Egypt, ^umer, Crete^ and China, (pd fen • 
other plates giving photographic reproductions of titea and 
ruins excavated and various *>als, jeweBasy and otkgar 
objects found therein. 

Sir John MarshalTs standard work on Mohen-jo-Daro 
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and Indus civilization is not easily accessible on account 
of its high price, and is moreover of no use to those who 
do not know Bengali. Mr. Gosvami has been a bene- 
factor to Bengali readers by writing this scholarly and 
documented work on a subjecl of the pre-historical age 
which has revolutionized the study nf Indian history, 
civilization and culture. The book is divided into twelve 
chapters. The first is introductory. The remaining 
chapters treat of the dj*»ni>very and excavation of Molien- 
jo-Daro, the city and urban life, antiquities, the age and 
its inhabitants, religion, funerals, metals, earthen objects 
and colouring of eaithen ware, seals, language, and the 
area ovei which the Indus eivilizaiiun spreads. 

An index h'ls added to the usefulness of the work. 

X 


HINDI 

SATPANCH CIIOUPAI from Ramciurit 
Man^sa : By Pandit Uungohind Tetuari of Agra. 
Pages 446. Price Re. 1-4. 

Th s Hindi liook is a collection of 57 verses from 
Goswanii Tulsidas's Ramayana. The au hor has inter- 
preted a verse in that Ramayana '* Satpanch Choiipai ’* 
etc., to mean 57 verses. There are various interpietations 
of the sentence and Goswannji has left the meaning to 
be guessed and has surely never poin'ed out which verses 
be meant. An authority like late Ramdas Gour holds 
the sentence to mean the whole book being a collection 
of 5 1,000 Choiipais. Be (hat as it may, we have here 
57 verses which the author has selected fioin the 
Ramayana which, in his opinion, aie perhaps (he best. 

The aulhoi ha«- given elaborate notes of the verses 
winch have not unoflen gone wide of the niaik ft« 
has in many cases, travelled into speculative region 
leaving the plain meaning behind. 

11 s notes on “ Han Byapaka Sarba Samana ** — ** Cod 
is omnipresent,” is an instance. In explaining lliesc 
words, he obtains cotroboration of the thought from what 
he thinks to be the evolution of life from non -life in the 
formation of yeast in dough and ip the presence of wood 
weevil from wood. He supposes that dough and wood 
created these lives w tli the help of heat and mois’ure etc. 

The more Tiilsi Ramayana is read, the bcttei. But 
commentation does the ranse a harm by imposing far- 
fetched and often absurd meanings on simple matter:! as 
in the above sentence. 

Satisii Chandra Das-Gupta 

MAHATMA BASAVESVAR KE VACHANA: 
Translated b\ A, B. Srinirasamurti and M. C. Sivnnanda 
Sarma. Pnhlished by M. N. Sivappa and M. N. 
Manjappa. Bangalore City. Pp. xxxii-\-58. 

The life and teachings of Basavunna, the great 
religious tcache/ of the South in medieval times are 
presented in a liicd style. He was the founder of the 
"Virasaiva” sect and the father of the Canarese litera- 
ture. We are grateful to the authors f<ir this ii tie book, 
which gives the oiiginal in Canarese also. There are a 
few pictures. The book is dedicated to Mahatma Gandb. 

PHULON KI SFJ : By Mr. Vifay Bahadur Singh, 
B,4. Pujltshed by the Ganga Pustakmala Office, 
Lut^now. Pp. 330. ^ Price Rs. 2. 

This is a book of advice meant for the newly married 
conple. What a married man and womao should know 


are delineated in tne form of dialogue. We hope thus 
book will help many a young cfiuple to make their new 
home-life comfortable and wise, 

GEHUN KI KHETT : By hfr. B. S. Nigam, L. 

BSc. Published by the Canga Pustakmala Officer 
Lucknow. Pp. 144. Price Re. 1. 

As the name implies, evcrvth ng about wheat is the 
siibjccl-maller of this book. The ai ilior, a teacher of 
the Agricultural College of Cawnpiir, has done a public 
service hv piittins together all kinds of inf'T nation on»^ 
would like to know. There are many diagums, cliarls- 
and statis'ics. Wheat culture being an important Miiirce' 
of income to [I. P, this hook s expected to fulfil a real 
want in our scientific litcruturc. 

Rames Basu 


TELIJCU 

YOUVANA JWALA on FL^ME OF YOUTH : By 
Kundiirti Nara^imha Rao. Pages 87 Price anna% twelve. 
Can be had of the Author, “Sunduy Times" Madras. 

Mr. Kundiir i is already known in the Telngii literary 
circle as a facile writer. His present wr rk — seventy 
tlirre topics in veiso — is an achievement towards success. 
The pi ems on Jawaharlal and the Lake Painpa are 
thought-piuvoking. The woik accords a good reading. 

PREMA DHARMA or RELIGION OF DIVINE 
LOVE By Yel/apantiilii Jagannadhan, BA. Pages 207^ 
11. Venkataram Power Press, Ellore. 

The work is an exposition co-ordinating, 

the thiee mighty religions of the world — Hinduism, Islainr 
ami Chr stianily. The main tenets of the thiee r'iigJons 
are diawn into analogy with regard to the conrep ion of 
God, Prayer and Preaching. 

SWAGATAM : No 5 of Yuva Karyalaya Series: 

By K. Kutiimbarao. Pages 92. Pnee annas four. Can 
be had of Yuva Karyalayam, Patapeta, Tenali. 

Six shoit stories depicting the probabilities and 
pitfalls of the society. The characters narrate their 
own stones. Tlie style thioughoiit is crisp. 

R. S. Bharadwaj 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

THE STUDENT; By Ch. L. Sastri, b.a. Pp. S9. 
1937. Price annas eight. 

A brief study of the aims and ideals of education 
from a psychological point of view. 

FOREIGN POLICIES IN SINO-JAPANESE CON- 
FLICT: By Pankaf Kumar Miikherire, M.A., B.L, 

Chackervertty, Chatter jee A Co, Ltd. IS, College Sq,r 
Calcutta. Pp. 24. Price annas four. 

The various factors that led to the conflict have been 
briefly discussed and to a certain extent China has beea 
made responsible. 

SOME POLITICAL PROBLEMS OF SEPARATED' 
BURMA: By V. G. Nair. Pp. 40. 

A brief discussion of the problems and duties of that 
Indians residing in Burma. 



THE HINDU MIDDLE CLASS IN BENGAL 

By BIRENDRA KISHORE ROY CHOUDHURY, m.l.a. 


For nearly one century and a half the middle 
<jla8s in Bengal acquired a reputation for in- 
tellectual acutcncbs, for public spirit, for social 
43ervice and ior political work, which was of an 
unique character. Its contribuluns to social 
And political progress of the country have been, 
in fact, outs', anding. This class, however, is 
now^ threatened not only w'lth })araly<^is but also 
with cxtinct.on. Foi long anil in fact too long 
Avc have looked upon the attacks upon this class 
w’lth supreme unconcern But it is time that 
we should cease to be iiidifTerrnt to this question 
anti study it w’lth as much sympathy and care 
as possible. 

Bengal has been a land of zemindars 
virtually from time immemorial. In tlic time 
of Emperor Akbar and his uiimcdiate successors, 
the zemindary system was abolished in many 
parts of the Empire. Direct relation w’as estab- 
lished between the Government and the tillers 
of the soil. But in Bengal, even in these days 
when the ryotary system w'as in vogue in most 
of the subaHj the old zemindary system re- 
mained enthroned. In the first three quarters 
of the s.xtecnth century when the Moghuls were 
not yet the masters of the province, it was 
really parcelled out into a number of almost 
independent fiefs. The Central Government 
w'iis a misnomer. It was without iiowTr and 
aulliority over tlie outlying di.stricts which were 
administered by tlie local potentates. Isa 
Khan of Mymensingh, Kedar Rai of Dacca. 
Protapaditya of Jessore w^re practically 
sovereigns of their owm districts. In the last 
■(juartcr of the sixteenth century, Bengal passed 
into the hrnds of Emperor Akbar and the local 
barons wwe gradually deprived of their sove- 
reignty. All the same, however, they or their 
descendants continued to be tlie vassals of the 
Emperor with considerable power and authority 
over their old fiefs. The concession thus made 
in tliis respect became sacrosanct. Throughout 
the seventrenih century wdicn Moghul authority 
WAS firmly planted in this province, the zemin- 
dars wxrc a most important factor of the admin- 
istration. Sometimes from among them the 
district oflScers (Fouzdars) were chosen. Even 
when the Fouzdars were appointed from out- 
side, they had to work in full co-operarion with 
the local zemindars. In tlie next century the 


structure of Mogliul administration gradually 
broke down and the zeminilurs not only main- 
tained the rights and privileges whicli they had 
exercised and enjoyed in the previous hundred 
years but also took advantage of the new situa- 
tion and further augmented their iiosition. By 
the middle of the century wt find then again 
firmly rooted in power. They again in fact 
became semi-sovcreign magnates w'lth powers of 
life and deatli over their tenants. 

The scions of these landholding families 
desc-ended in many instances to the middle class. 
In England the younger sons of a noble were 
never regarded as nobles unless elevated to the 
])eorage for their owm merit. They became part 
and parcel of the middle class. They might be 
closely related to the nobility and might cherish 
in most ca'ics the same ideals and traditions 
as tlic landed arislocraev, but their place was 
all the same in the middle class. They were 
not members of the order of nobility which in 
England could not on this account grow into 
a caste as it did in France and other continental 
countries. In Bengal tlierc was never in vogue 
the system of primogeniture under wliich the 
younger hrotlicr*^ could enjoy no share of the 
real projiurty of their fathers and forefathers. 
All the sons in fact inherited their father’s pro- 
perty usually in equal proportions. This cus- 
tom TiMilted in the jiartition of estates into 
small siib-divi<ions. JS\‘cessarily the scions of 
ancient aristocratic houses gradually became the 
owAors of only small estates from which they 
could realise only a small income. Inevitably, 
therefore, they swAlled the middle class. The 
growth of this class should m fact be mainly 
traced to this origin. 

Thai the Hindu middle class in Bengal con- 
sisted until recently of the members of only a 
few particular castes is due to the fact em- 
phasised in the previous paragraph. The 
middle uass Hindus in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries almost exclusively belonged to 
those castes only to wdiich were affiliated the 
great feudal magnates of the sixteenth and 
earlier centuries. Many of them had bccoiro 
absolutely impoverished when the Britishers took 
hold of this province. T'^ey had nothing to 
take pride in except tb<'ir lineage and 
traditions. These constituted their only capital 
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on the basis of whicli they were to begin 
afresh a career of usefulness in the new regime. 
Fortunately the establishment of the British 
Raj opened out to them a two-fold opportunity 
Some of them became associated with the officers 
of the East India Company in the pursuit of 
trade and commerce. In this capacity they 
found it possible to replenish their depleted 
purse and exercise again their old influence in 
society. Others again of this class picked up 
as much education as possible in ihose days and 
became employed in those minor offices under 
the British Government, wliich were then open 
to the children of the soil. Thrifty and indus- 
trious, they made considerable savings out of 
their slender income and set up families which 
came to fill inmortant roles in society. 

It sliould be pointed out here that both 
those who amassed money out of trade and those 
who made savings out of their income as 
petty government servants invested virtually 
all their money in land. This was regarded 
in those unsettled days as the only sure 
investment Small estates were purchased 
by these thrifty people and the innumerable 
small zemindary and talukdari houses which 
we notice in this province were founded 
in this manner. If any small talukdar in our 
country-side is asked today about his ancestry 
and the founder of his family, he would reply 
that lie IS descended from some sixteenth cen- 
tury magnate, say Protapaditya, in the twelveth 
generation and that the small estate of which 
a share he now owns and enjoys was jmrehased 
by his great-grand father who was either the 
Sheristadar of a District Judge or the Dewan 
of a Collector. 

During the first six or s(*ven (h’cades anothiT 
class of people has made I'apid headway in this 
province. It also should now he regarded as 
part and parcel of the Bengali middle class It 
is that thrifty and industrious body of small 
traders and merchants who previously did not 
enjoy any important status in the social or- 
ganization of the province. Gradually, however, 
they not only made their economic and finan- 
cial influence increasingly felt but they also 
stormed the citadels of education and culture 
and broke down the distinctions between them- 
selves and the old middle class. Many of them, 
willingly or unwillingly, also became talukdars 
and estate-holders. But still it should be known 
that this portion of the Bengali middle class 
today is engaged 'in banking, industry and trade. 
If it has to own and manage any landed estates, 
that it does only as a side business. « 

So we may summarize the po£&tion of the 


Bengali middle class today as follows. It con- 
sists not merely of about three or four milliork 
high caste Hindus who usually trace their 
de.scent from tlie feudal magnates of the six- 
teenth or earlier centuries. It consists also of 
a large body of other people who may not have 
such long traditions behind them but who during 
the last few decades have forced their way to 
the forefront and have now virtually the same 
occupation and the same standard of living as 
the members of Uie old middle class I am not 
including the Mahomedans for the time being 
m this class. For long after the Battle of 
Plassey wlien the centre of political gravity 
shifted from Murshidabad to (-alcutta, the 
Mahomedans continued indeed to be prosperous 
in this province but they became more and more 
crest-fallen as deeades passed. The transfer of 
political control from the hands of their co- 
religionists to those of the British, however, so 
disheartened and discouraged them that gradu- 
ally they lost llicir foothold and economically 
became increasingly depressed. The old 
Mahomedan families became impoverished and 
their scions unable to accommodate to the new 
situation practically descended to the prole- 
tariat They set their face definitelv against 
the new learning and on that account became 
shut out for a long period from Government, 
service Nor did they make themselves useful 
to the European merchants or industrialists 
On this score, except in the case of a few land- 
holding families, the Moslems in Bengal becaiw 
by stages only a body of mere agriculturists. 
We «hall SCO at a later stage that during the 
last half century the situation has been con- 
siderably improved and a middle class is slowiy 
emerging among them. But until recently 
virtually th(*re was no such class among the 
Moslems of Bengal and by the middle class we 
meant only the Hindu middle class. 

The contributions of the Hindu middle class 
to the economic, social, cultural and political 
progress not only of this province but of the 
whole country are well-known. The members 
of tins class were the first to take to the new 
learning. It was they who first assimilated the 
learning of the West and drew inspiration from 
the great writers, philosophers and poets of 
Europe. They became familiar with the ideals 
of the great philosophers and statesmen who* 
ushered in the French Revolution and who were 
mainly responsible for introducing in Europe' 
the traditions of liberalism and freedom. They 
became inspired by the gospel which Rousseau 
had preached and by the doctrines which 
Bentham and Mill had enunciated. It was be-* 
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cause of this inspiration whieh they received, 
it became possible for them to break away from 
the thick crust of traditions which had under- 
mined the old adaptibility of the Hindu society 
and made life a miserable burden to a consider- 
able section of the people. It was from among 
them were sprung the great religious leaders 
and prophets who declared a crusade against 
these unreasonable traditions and unthinking 
practices of Hindu orthodoxy. Keshab Chunder 
Ren, Bankim Chandra Chatterjee and Swami 
Vivekenanda were if anything the great leaders 
of the Indian renaissance. They were ayjrung 
from the middle class of this province Their 
contributions to the social and cultural y)rogress 
of this country, I need not paus(‘ to estimate 
and caleulate. They are today writ large on 
the face of our society. Without their flcrvices 
the awakening among the depressed classes 
and their accession to the seats of power would 
Hindu middle class of Bengal that its members 
have been out of the question. 

Sometimes a (iharge is brought against the 
havi‘ always hankered after Gov<‘rmnent jobs 
and have shown little initiative in the fields 
of trade and industry. As Govcrniuent servants 
or as employees in other capacities, they might 
have lived comfortably and exercised some 
influence in society, but their real contributions 
to the economic progress of the country were 
nil. This point of view is absolutely erroneous. 
It may be admitted at once that the members 
of the middle class in Bengal took a fancy to 
fixed and secure jobs whicli brought them only 
a moderate income and avoided tlie aveniuss of 
adventure and risk. But it should not be 
forgotten that these people were uniformly 
very thrifty and the savings which they made 
from their moderate income were invested not 
only in the purchase of landed estates and in 
the building up of houses but also in tea 
gardens and in large scale industries. Bengal 
was never well-known for its town and cities. 
If town life has considerably developed during 
the last hundred years and more and if a new 
municipal civilization is developing apace in 
this Presidency, for that the thrifty middle 
class is largely responsible. Many of the large 
scale manufacturing industries whose growth 
is a new feature in Bengal would also not 
have been possible but for the alacrity with 
which the middle class subscribed to the shares 
of these companies. It is also a new sign of 
the times that the members of this class can no 
longer be said to be passive and sleeping share- 
holders alone of the Joint Stock Companies. 
They are also gradually taking the initiative 


and evincing the cnterin*ise in floating companies 
and establishing industrial firms on their own: 
account. The old charge is in fact absolutely' 
belied by the activities of the middle class.. 
Their contributions to the economic and indus- 
trial progress of the province are by no means 
negligible. They are immense. 

This class which has contributed so much 
to the progress of the country is now threatened i 
with extinction. There are, of course, some 
factors at work now ovit which we have no 
control There was a time when the members' 
of the educated middle class of Bengal had an 
opiiortiinity of useful occupation all over India. 
Tlicir services as civil servants, teachers, legal 
adviNors, and judicial officers were requisitioned* 
in tlie other provinc(‘S as well as in the States 
Such employment not only brought money into 
their pocket but also added to the. talent and 
experience of the middle class in Bengal. This> 
source of employment has, because of local com- 
petition in other parts of the country, almost 
drie<l up. We. must not count any longer upon* 
any tlemand upon our services from outside. 

Within the province also the old Hindu' 
middle class cannot expect to hold its own in* 
certain fields of activity. In the local civil 
services, on the bench, at the bar, and also in' 
the medical profession it must reckon with con- 
siderable competition on the part of the mem- 
bers of other groups of people who even some 
tune ago had no ambition in these spheres. 

But although the old Hindu middle class 
is prepared for facing competition from the new- 
comers in these fields, it was unprepared for 
some of the frontal attacks which have been' 
oihen.ise hurled upon their interests in recent 
years. As alr(‘ady stated, many of the mem- 
bers of the Hindu middle class are small taluk- 
dars, estate-holders and scions of ancient land- 
holding families. The interests of these persons 
were adversely affected by the Tenancy legisla- 
tion of 1928. They will be more vitally and’ 
drastically undermined by the Amendment Bill 
which is now before the Upper House. By the 
reduction in the percentage of the transfer fee 
in 1928 the middle class has already suffered* 
some loss of income. By the present Amend- 
ment Bill their income from this source will be 
washed out altogether. What is more still is 
that an atmosphere has been created in tbe- 
province in which it has become a difficult, if 
not almost an impossible task to collect eveu^ 
50 % of the legitimate dues from the tenants. 
The landholding portion f the Hindu middle 
class is consequently ill-off now. If the present 
situation continues its position will be desperate. 
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It should also known that at present 
about filty thousand proijlc are omi)loyerl by 
the zemindars and talukdars in the management 
•of c.'tatcs. Many of these impljyecs hold 
responsible posts and earn a decent income 
and thereby they have made themselves useful 
members of their society. But witli the 
periodical attacks upon the rights and loivileges 
•of the zemindars and the conse(juent loss in 
their income, the numbei of employees will also 
be lowered and anotlur source of decent 
•employment for the middle clie-H will nli^o dry 
up in this fashion 

That portion of the middle class in Bengal 
which was engaged in indigenous bunking and 
was so long well off on this score has al-o been 
menaced by the different leg sliitive enact ments. 
The passing ol the Agricultural Debtors’ Act 
in 1936 lias espeeially handioapiied this gi’oup 
•of people in the })rovinee It true that the 
problem of rural indebtedness has beeome acute 
in Bengal as elsewhere in India Some m''a«ures 
for the conciliation of debt were therefore 
necessary and even, I should say, urgent. But 
the form in which the measures for conciliation 
have been prescribi'd has subjected moneylender's 
and bankers t.) a diftleulty and a handicap 
which are becoming a cause for their ruin 
Already an atmosphere had been so created in 
the province as to make the realization of debt 
-a very arduous job. The establi'lmient, of th<- 
Debt Conciliation Boards under the Act of 
1936 has made hostile and in some places even 
■corrufit people the. arbitrators l.etween the 
creditors and the debtors. A situation bus been 
created in which the legitimate dues of even 
the most benevolent, creditors have become liard 
to realise. Tlie portion of the middle class which 
was so long thriving on indigenous banking is 
in this fashion threatened with ruin and 
extinction. 

While those inemberx of the middle class 
who arc creditors have been brought wothin the 
jurisdiction of the Debt Conciliation Act, those 
who are debtois do not j'rofit by it m the 
least The Act of 1936 is intended to give 
relief only to those who are engaged directly 
as agricultural farmers or labourers. As the 
members of the middle class are not usually so 
•engaged, they cannot have their debt conciliat- 
•ed under its provisions. They have to pay their 
pound of flesh as originally contracted for. So 
the situation lias come to this that while the 
middle class people cannot realise the money 


which they have lent, they have to clear the 
debt which tlicy thcmsclvea have incurred. This 
is a condition of th ngs winch cannot be saiu 
to be just and equitable. 

The fury against the middle class which 
we now notice in the province is to a great 
extent the result of the communal rivalries in 
Bengal. As already referred to, the Moslem 
middle class had king ago been washed out as 
a result of the slafting ul political jiower Irom 
Murshidabad to ('aleuttii. Duiing the last 
hunilrcd years while the llindu.s in most cases 
were the estate-holders and ereditors, the 
Moslems were the tenants and d'-htors. The rela- 
tions between the creditors and the debtors can 
nowhere be very pleasant and haiipy In B ngal 
they became more bitter because of tin C'linnumal 
afTiliations of the two classes. It is true that 
a new Moslem middle class i« now' in the makmg 
m Bengal. The Moslems arc profiting more and 
more by university education and are being in- 
creasingly enniloyed in both h.gher end low^er 
serviets under the Government. In the Pro- 
vincial Civil Services they have 457o of the 
vacancies resen'od for them. In the ,Ind cial 
Sendee they have, bv recent order. iO'/o so 
rcflcn'cd. In some of the pasts ag in, it is alone 
the Moslems who are Virtually b ing recrui’ed. 
They are making headway also in the profes- 
sions. They have again the linn’s shave of the 
compai ativcly lucrative inembersh p of the Pgis- 
lature. The Mo.slems thus honour!' b’y em- 
ployed and oeeupied are founding f'lmdies which 
must be counted among the middle class. 

If this Moslem middle class h-sd developed 
earlier no communal zeal could have made the 
attacks upon the interests of the Hindu m.d'llc 
class in this province so pcisistcnt and bitter 
as they have become. The Hindus and the 
Moslems would have then the s-nno fights and 
privileges to protect and maintain Unfortu- 
nately before the growth of the new Moslem 
middle class in Bengal, the invasion upon the 
rights of the Hindus of this order began in 
earnest. So the prospect from the standpoint 
of the Hindus appears rather to te gloomy. 
AVhile a new Moslem middle class is slowly 
developing, the old Hindu middle class is being 
washed out. It is higli time that people lay 
their heads together and devise means to main- 
tain the class which has not only made Bengal 
what it is today but whose services arc still 
necessary for the steady progress of the 
eoimtry. 
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In a French journal, Vii et Lu, a writer points 
out that ot the poLtical fij^uves ot the 
prctcnt world Herr Hitler Ubcs the word 
ptaee iiioru Irequcntly tlian any other. 
Ccrtaiiilv, after his peaceful victory in Ausliia 
no i-ne can deny th^t the Fascist dictators are 
our l(>t safeguards far peace. It is a i)arLulo\ 
no dould, but the situation itself is paradoxical. 
It M*ii;;s info proiiuiienee the bewilderment 
wlneli lai'^ overtaken ihe peoples and politician- 
oi ihe world. A civil war is raging for about 
two >ears in Sjaiin; other nations aie ijounng 
in tl "ir \ohmteers in tin* OQuntiy while then 
pcjliliciaus sit and discuss non-intervention 
\Var lia-^ not bixui declared — tla'rc need not be 
any war olficially — but thousands of 'Chinese 
soldiru's have be(*n mowed down, innocent 
citizens l.omhcd to death, flourishing cities 
and vuhusblc luopeities destroyed lor ever 
wlulc Japan is making of the Ch nose 
a IrK'iidly ixoiile. The world is being wdupped 
into a uuul crusade against Soviet communism 
by the Fa.s(‘it,t pow(*rs of Hast and West 
while in Moscow it.seH Stalin, the dictator 
of the proletariat, is shooting the last of the 
orthodox tor what others suspect to he nothing 
but their crime of communism Powers on the 
one liand are saerificing all old eodcs of lumoin 
and principle for negotiation and appeasement 
of the niighty, and, on the otlier, a race of 
arnmnient pioeecd^ m feverish haste. The 
very economic struct lire of sjcicty appears again 
to creal: under the si ram in many parts of llie 
world So, while tlirce divi'^ions of the Ileich 
army w'erc cntciing the Austrian tcnitoiies, tie* 
Britsh I’romier, and Foreign Secret nrv w^tre ex- 
pressing their ' grave concein ' for the country at 
a lunch with tjic German Foreign Minister and 
regal ded the conversation a.s *sp'.*eially valuable * 
Austria’s fate ns an independent country is 
sealed. There is no fear of a w^a^ any more, 
nations will meet violent death like China and 
Abyssinia or peaceful death like Austria 
These inherent contradictions of the situation 
in the rapidly moving world leave people 
bewdldercd. 

•* The End op Austria 
Herr Hitler occupies the w’orld stage now. 
Less than a month ago he had forced the 
Austrian Chancellor Dr. Schuschnigg to share 
his authority with the Austrian Nazis. The 


triumph began. Di. Scyss-Inquarl, the new 
Minister, and his followers were not slow to^ 
make it filain at Urnz and Linz Never recon- 
ciled, Dr SchiiK'dinigg and his Father' and Front 
at first tried weakly to stem the tide — Austria 
iiiiiht remain Catliolic and in<lepcndcnt. The 
l^sue w^as about lo be loreed, and the Chan- 
cellor at last, put up .1 good figld. He even 
looked to the workers who had been k) long, 
fciqipiesH’d. A plebl^(‘lle for ‘ a fret* Gorman 
Austria’' was to be held on the. 13th March 
last. To Horlin thi.s apjM’arcd ‘ more than 
dangerous’ Three division.s were sent, two 
air .''(jiUKlron^ Ian Jed at Linz and over 
^'lenna flew b(»ml>crs, carrying S\vaslika mark- 
ings. The plebiscite was eaneellcd as the uUi- 
inatum told, and Di*. SehuM‘hnigg resigned, and 
was rcplaei'd by Dr. Seyss-In(]uart wuth a Nazi 
Cabinet, while the Fuehrer eros-ed the frontier,, 
marched through Prannan, his Austrian birth- 
jdace, and iwnceedtMl to Vienna. ‘ Our goal is- 
reached : one people, one Peich, one Fuehrer ' 
deelaied the Austrian Nazi leafier, Herr 
Klau-ncr. A count.ry can W conquered, it is- 
evidenl, without war if the war-lord is ready 
to use liis guns. 

Tin: An.schouss - Dksikkd and Kesi.sted 
For All'll ria the fall' may not be too un- 
welcome Pelonging to the same Orman race 
Austnans would n:iturally be in favour of an 
Ansehbiss The (dfl graee.s and refinements of 
tlie great Ilah'-burg days are faded out of the 
life of tlic posl-w’ar Austria an<l its entrancing 
ea])’tal Vienna. The Vierine.se, however, ‘a 
jirofoundly civilized people, still drank gallons 
of beer and the best coffee in the world, dis- 
cussing placidly the really important things of 
life, like M.ozart and whipped cream.’ But they 
had also to adjust their life to * this shrinkage 
from imperial grcatne.ss ’ into a poor and de- 
clining city wdncl) ate up more tlian its hinter- 
land produced. Im]>orts exot‘Cflcd the exports, 
and, Austria mainly lived on internationar 
financial borrowings. Nations at the League 
wTre zealous of keeping it on its leg anyhow 
ns a buffer State in a key position. Even the 
Customs Union of 1931 proposed between 
Austria and pro-Nazi Germany was frowned’ 
upon bv France, Italy ar. ^ Britain. Nemesis 
thus waited for her hour. The step of the' 
Allies provoked the well-known crisis— the 
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^collapse of the Credit Anstalt and the crash in 
bunking, credit and exchange that complicated 
the slump, — and that in a great measure paved 
the way for the Nazis to power in Germany in 
February, 1933. 

Until the rise of Hitler an Anschluss was 
what the tw'o German-speaking people desired, 
and what the friends ot the Stressa front dis- 
approved. Up till then ‘ the dominating motij 
of Austrian jHilitics/ tf) cpiote the author ol 
Inside Germany, was ‘ the disequilibrium between 
Marxist Vienna and the clerical country side.* 
The rise of Hitler shook the two, wdio should 
Jiave combined in opposition at the hour it they 
could foresee things Dr. Dollfus^ found him- 
eelf dictator in Marcli, 1933, w^hen the Austrian 
.parliament coniniitted suicide ”. Hitler s inten- 
tions regarding ‘ (fleiohsaltung * was already 
known, — the veiy first jiaragraph of Mem Karnp} 
•clearly uvow(*d wdiat this German from Austria 
'considered to be the destiny for himself and In'* 
people. It is 111 oppOvSition lo this that Dr. 
Dollfuss stood. The Nazis were gaming adlier- 
ents in Austria Fluslicd Avitli vietoiy in 
Germany, they thought of carrying this poor 
Austrian republic by storm. But for their 
usual method of violence, Austria would have 
’been theirs “ In 1932, Austria wa^^ probably 
*eigli(y per cent jiro-Ansehlus'-'. By tlie end of 
1933, it was at. least sixty ])er cemt against 
Reason - “the Hitler Terror" The Ileiniw’clir 
an armed semi-Faseist body, at the tune dis 
ai>proved of the Nazi personnel Tlit- socialist'' 
of Vienna, its rival, must never of course 
surrender to Hitler. Tlie Jew- of Austria 
knew w’liat fate nw’ait.ed them if the 
Nazis w’on the day. Average Ausinaii wa^ 
a good Catholic and must fight Nazi jiagamsm 
Austria and Hungary, both again, were in 
favour of a restoration ot the Ifabsburgs To 
all these Anschluss w'lth Nazi Germany w'as 
now’ untliinkablc. But Dr Dollfuss was not 
eager to cement the anti-Nazi forces of 
Austria in one opposition. Though not 
•altogetluT hapi>y in his relation with the 
Hoiimvehr of Prince Starliemberg and Major 
Fey (who recently committed suicide with his 
family on the Nazis, absorbing Austria), the 
Austrian anti-socialists. Dollfuss w^as bent 
on crushing the socialists of Vienna as early as 
possible. The Heimwehr “ forced the hands of 
Dollfuss, w’ho by his drastic measures provoked 
the Austrian socialists into an armed resistance 
in February, 1934, and then ruUilessly sup- 
pressed them by the use of artillery with a loss 
of many hundred lives ” (A Short History of 
International Adairs — Gathorne Hardy). A 


bulw'ark against Nazism w’as thus destroyed. 
kSoiiic respite for Dollfuss as against Hitler was 
of course gained by the demarche of the Great 
Poweis, Britain. France and Italy, declaring 
to maintain Austrian independence. But 
m July the Austrian Nazis planned the coup 
wiiieli failed, except for the eleinination of 
Dr Dollfuss, a victim to the Nazi gunmen. The 
indignation of the powers was a check on oflScial 
German pronouncc'inent. Signor Mussolini went 
so far as to move troops to the Austrian 
lioiitier in defence ot Austria. The Putsch 
thus (‘nded Austiia now found Dr. Kurt von 
Schuschmgg, a devout Catiiohc, as its Chancellor. 
Prince Starliemberg w’as next jiushed out in 1936 
for Ills mdiseretioji in congratulating Mussolini 
on his Abysfeiman success The lleiinwTlir w’as 
also <deant‘d up, and dissolved anil incorporated 
into the ( loveniinent militia. A Fatherland 
Front was organised instead Meaiuvhile, Hitler 
and Mussolini were being drawn nearer by 
the German refu-al of saiietioiis against Italy 
in tli(‘ Abyssinian war. and, as the German 
boycott w’as killing Austria, an agreement in 
July, 1936, b(‘tw’een Sehuschiiigg and Herr von 
Papen, the (Tcrman Minister to Aintria. rerog- 
mzing Austrian independeruT, came as a relief 
to rdl 'Hie inb'rlude lasted till the Bercht(*s- 
gaden meeting in PYliruary last. And now the 
Nazi drama Ix'gins on the Austrian stage with 
tlie Fuelirer as the Fuehrer of Aintria 

Austria under the Sw’astika is not a happy 
thing to eonlein])lat(‘ Even without the report^ 
that pour forth speaking of the plight of the 
Jews, of the Uathohe and Fatherland Front 
leaders, of tlie number of suicides, ot the arrest 
of figures like Dr Fr(*ud. Dr. Neumann, the 
Arelilnshop of Palzhiirg, one can w’ell imagim* 
the conditions that iirevail tluTt' now under the 
Nazis But that an Anscliliis.s W’a.s the only 
solution lor this small State, every body even 
now’ inu^'t recognize “ Austria's fate is indis- 
solubly connected with that of Germany,” 
eonehided Mr. Gunther even in 4936, “ the only 
eventual path of Austria is in the German orbit. 
And it is not impossible if Austria, long an 
olistach* separating the iwo Fascist States, mav 
become a bridge connecting them.” It is so 
now’ 

Thk Nazi Coup and its Reaction 

Europe is at the moment reacting to 
Hitler's steps. It produced a * magical effect ’ 
in French politics, where the usual Cabinet 
crisis vanished, M. Blum of the Front 
Populaire finding himself at the head of a sort 
of National Cabinet supported by all parties of 
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lUght and Left. The problem of the franc 
remains to be tackled, but France is agreed on 
the speeding and expansion of the defence pro- 
gramme. A prompt overture was made to 
^^ussolini, the former Lord High Protector of 
^.ustrian Chancellor, for concerted action to 
estore its independence. Italy refused it; the 
fuehrer had already telegrai)hed to II Duce 
reminding how he stood by the fascist dictator 
at the tiiiU3 of the Abyssinian war. He assured 
that he had guaranteed the Jhcniier Frontier. 

** That decision ^’ill never lie touched or qius- 
tioned.’^ Afussolini agreed. Perhaps he ('xpecth 
in luture some consideration for this in the 
shape of Gennari sujiport for Italy in her 
claims to an additional advantage on the 
Mediterranean sea-hoard agaln^t liritish or 
other interests. Britain, pledged 1(» Austrian 
ind(‘pendeiice, coolly and dispasMoiiately con- 
sidenjd the situation. With Lord Halifax as 
Foreign Secretary and the present Cabinet in 
pcfwer the Nazis are assured of that no doubt 
I'he Premier iii the Commons, after stating that 
the government remained in the closest touch 
witli the Frcncli Government, said : 

It seems to us that the methods adopted through- 
out call for the severest tundemnation, and have admin- 
istered u shock lo all who are entrusted with the pre- 
servation of European peace. It followed that what had 
passed could not fail lo have prejudiced the hope tlie 
British Government of removing misunderstandings 
between nations and prompting internalion.il co- 
operation ” ( Reuter ) . 

The policy of the British Government is 
indicated to be no more commitment in Europe, 
and, therefore, no further guarantee for Czecho- 
slovakia or any other small powers against the 
Nazis or Fascists. A stronger defence plan wa^ 
decided on with a bigger air arm. It has been 
long whispered, though stoutly denied, that 
Britain would give a free hand to Germany in 
Central Europe for an agreement — whatever be 
its value — ^with Herr Hitler who is to forego his 
claims to the return of the German colonies 
May be the Austrian affair may prove to be 
useful to strike a bargain now on the line, if 
‘t is intended. 

Mitteletjbopa 

The shadow of Hitler has fallen on Mittel- 
europa for a long time. It now darkens the 
Central Europe and Danubian regions. Germany, 
we are reminded by a writer in the Nineteenth 
mtwry and After^ “cherished dreams of a 
arman csontrojled Mitteleuropa long before the 
.dvent of National-Socialisni, which has but 
ntensified the campaign, and, bv reason of its 
racial doctrines, provide it with a new and 

* 58-n . 


formidable technique. The eventual aim is the 
Union of all the Gennan-speaking peoples of 
Europe in the Third Reich. This Greater 
Germany, while avoiding the absorption of non- 
German peoples, would reduce the Czechs to 
political impotence, and would bring Hungaiy 
and the Balkans into the (.Icrmau sphere of 
influence ...” 

So, Czechoslovakia stands perhaps next in 
the Nazi prograinnu' of German Expansionism. 

“ An autonomous SudetenJand within a federated 
Czechoslovakia ” was the talk so long. It may 
be made a reality soon by the Nazis. Mr 
Chamberlain in the Commons statement referred 
to tlie present (k*rinan attitude in regard to 
the country : “ lie said that he was mfonned 

that M^l^^llal Guermg, on March 11, had given a 
gt‘neral assurance to the C'zechoslovak Minister 
m Beilin that it would be the canicst endeavour 
of the German Government to improve German- 
Czech relations. The same day the Czecho- 
slovak Minister was assured by Baron von 
Nourath that Germany considered herself bound 
by the German-Czechoslovak Arbitration Con- 
vention of October 1925” — {Reuter), One 
would do an injustice to the Premier if one 
liolds that he believed in that Nazi profession 
or asked others to believe it Czechoslovakia 
too knows that wTdi enough, and already 
the Nazi temper is rising tlicre. Its hope is 
centred on itself and on the Czeoho-French and 
Czccho-Ru.««ian Defensive Pacts. The pledge 
was repeated now by France. M. Hodja, 
the Czech-Premier, some time ago replied hard 
to the Fuehrer, but he was striving equally for 
afip(‘.‘jseTncnt of the tliree millions of Sudeten 
Germans at home and for consolidation in the 
Danubian. The task becomes harder after the 
recent Nazi success. M. Hodja wanted his 
agreement with the German minority — ^the 
“ German Activists ” — to work, but would in no 
case tolerate any Berlin dictation or accept the 
proposals put forward by the Siidetendeusch 
Party, with the approval of Berlin, for granting 
the German minority autonomous status within 
a federated Czechoslovakia. The plan of that 
Party is or was, — for the plan may change 
according to the changing Nazi temper, whatever 
assurance Dr. Goering might give, — ^that “all 
nationalities in the republic should be formed 
info autonomous administrative bodies,” the 
relation between the Sudeten Germans the 
Germans of the Roich is to be based on the 
principle of the Volksgemeinschaft and an 
approach to the Fuehrer Pi nzep made in thfe 
election of its speaker of the Presidium 
(Nineteenth Century and After— Teh. 1988 ). 
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Ceechoslovakia and Germany, should act in 
permanent friendship and unity of aim, 
^ zu gleicher Hand im Donauraume' “ Broadly 
speaking,” pointed out the writer in the Nine- 
teenth Century and After, it means a commu- 
nity of interests and an aiiproximation of the 
German and Czech policies in the Danubian 
regions. Theoretically it would mean an equal 
partnership. But as between a Slate of 66 
millions and a State of 15 millitms such an 
equality could not exist. It \^ould in(*vitably 
mean that Czechoslovakia would have to serv(‘ 
the interests of Germanism in the conduct of 
her foreign policy. This would create a state 
of affairs in which tlie entire jn’esent European 
equilibrium would be radically changed, and ir 
consequence ( 'zechoslovakia reduced from sub- 
stance* to shadow.” 

This is the very possibility — or certainty? — 
that the t Czechoslovaks have to face now. 
Tlie last of the ‘ German Activist ' Minister in 
the Cabinet lias resigned, and, that, in spite of 
the concessions that the State is making to its 
German minority. Nazi aims and ambitions 
rule now the Sudeten Germans completely. 
Wliat helps can the State count on? 

Of the allies of Czechoslovakia France has 
r(*spon(led. Of Soviet Russia too it. may be 
sure. M Litvinoff called lor a conference of 
Powers, which, we doubt, will never sit Again, 
for the moment Stalin is busy ‘ liquidating * 
the Old Guards It would be an amusing 
account were it not so tragic. Coni4‘ssions and 
revelations and self-condemnation of the repernt- 
ant accused, ot the Left and Right, are a 
peculiarity of the Soviet trials These, howevf*i, 
are being repeat(‘d too long to carry any convic- 
tion with the initiated or uninitiated Even the 
Independent Lalwur Party of Britain <'amc out 
with a atateriient condemning the ‘ regime ol 
blood.* The Revolt of the Marxist Angels is 
proving what Anatole France depicted in 
another eonnertion. The R(*volution is being 
consolidated — Stalin would maintain, and so all 
other good eommunists. And by the hard and 
cruel logic of events it also means perhai^s that 
the Revolution is being betrayed, as Trotzky 
from his exile cries. For ordinary men the old 
truth suffices — ' Revolution eats up its children.* 

Any Avay, it is clear, that everything is not 
so sound within Soviet Russia, and, a first class 
wa^* perhaps will show that, in spite of the 
biggest army and the biggest air forces, the 
Soviet has foutldered as the old Czarist Russia 
did. In the present crisis, naturally the Soviet 
voice is not/ heard so loudly today, , 

Of the Central European and Danubian 


powers, Yugoslavia stands in a peculiar position, 
“ She is at once a Central European, a Balkan, 
and a Mediterranean State.** The States of 
these regions set some value on the friendship of 
this little power, and, M. Stoyadinovich, the 
Premier and Foreign Minister, had had success- 
ful dealt* in economic and other concessions 
from Mussolini on the Adnatnc Coast, had 
friendly economic links with Germany, and 
retains the French alliance and British friend- 
ship, and so far announces no bloc 

In Rumania, Goga’s Rumanianisin and 
anti-Semitism has suffered a sharp decline be- 
cause of tli(‘ Nazi method of doing away with the 
Soviet Ambassador. Tlie jiresent regime is 
e(|ually authoritarian, but probably unlike 
Goga’s no great admirer of the Nazi’s. 

There may be an attempt to reorient the 
policy 111 tlie Little Entente following llie Nazi 
triumphs. France is no longer looked upon a-^ 
the essential protector h>r these* Muall powders 
All oimiion is being freely aired in Euro]ieaii 
jness that “ in viow^ of the eommanding position 
of Germany and the re-exposed weakness of 
France, the Little Entente had better regard 
itself as dead and buried, and its members had 
better re-vnlue their alliances with Franco ” 
{Rntter) This ‘ flight from France ’ is not a 
remote possiliility for the Ijittle Entente 
Powers 

The events in Central Eurojic have oi 
course loonicfl large in the month. These are 
pregnant with big iiossibilities for Europe and 
the w’orld. Yet, mighty and significant events 
are going on in other parts There is crisis in 
every corner. Poland settled a hord(*r quarrel 
with Jjthuama by the Hitlerian imdhod of an 
ultimatum, which made the Baltic State reopen 
the frontiers closed after Poland's seizure of 
Vilna in 1921. It is another tnumiih of ‘ peace- 
ful method.’ And, it may open the Leningrad 
road for Poland, and its friend, Germany. A 
harried w^orld, indeed, can hardly keep pace 
with our daily crop of * menaces *. The 
big victories of the Spanish Fascists under 
Franco over the Spanish Republicans may 
prove to be a turning jioint in the Spanish Civil 
War. France is already alarmed at this possi- 
bility and the consequent weakening of her 
position on the Mediterranean. Britain may 
look forward in unision with France to reach 
an agreement wdth Franco to keep the sea clear, 
for an Empire route. In China Japanese 
victories are as expected big and great. 

These political thunder-clouds naturally 
darken human horizon more than others. 
But a proper perspective of the world affairs. 
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as they are growing more and more complicated, 
would be missed if we forget that every nation 
big or small, is busy with an armament pro- 
grj^mme which may blow up the civilisation, 
and under the weight of all this, the economic 
foundation of this civilization at any rate may 
give way. Dr. Tagore declares the doubts and 
suspicions, as well as the hopes and prayers, of 
thousands of his fellowmen when he writes, in 
the Manchester Guardian, 

“I can hardly imagine that the catastroplie can bo 
avoided, since all the European I'owers are engaged in 
paving tiio path of mutual annihilation. In apite of this, 


I hope the misfortune and suffering, if inevitable, will 
not exceed the limits of retribution, for there is much 
in f^nropean civilization worthy of cherishing.” 

European civilization, we should remember, 
is jwactically the modern civilization of all 
world. It is to bo hoped that the contending 
forces within it that are about to come to a 
clash, .soon rather than late, will leave it at a 
higher and stronger level, and, with old and 
obsolete forces shed off, open up a new vista 
ftir humanity for free and noble growth. Is a 
catastrophe necessary for that? 

G. H. 


AN INDIAN archaeologist 


Dr. B. K. Cliatteriee has lecently come hack (o Imha 
after taking; the D.Sc. (Slate Doctorate) from the I’m* 
versity of Pans in Pre-histonc Arcliaeology and Anlhni- 
pology. Before proceeding to Eurfipe Dr. Challerjee 
worked for several years in the Anthropological Labor d- 
lory of the Indian Mii&cimi, Clalcutia undei Di. B. S. 
(vuha and published an important mcmoii on the Oim- 
paralive Anlhiopometiv of the Biahmins of Bihar which 
leceived high commendations, fiom ]?iiiopean Anthro- 
pologists. In Paris he worked in the Laboratory of I’rol. 
Paul Rivet in the Natiiial History Museum and undei 
I*rofs. Marcello Boiile and Hcnn Bieuil in the Institute 
of Human Palaeontology. He worked also lor a little 
while under Prof, Otto Sdilaginhaiiferi at Zurich and 
IW. Th. Mollisun at Munifh. 


Behidet. receiving iheoielicai naming ui the latest 
methods of Pre-historic Archaeology ancl Anthropology, 
Dr. Chatterjee took part in excavations of Palaeolithic 
Sites at La Qnina, Dordgone, and Charanie under Pi of, 
Henri Marlin and in Abbeville under Prof Vayson de 
Praddenne, He spent also ont* summci in the excava- 
tion of Neolithic and Roman age sites in Maiden Castle 
in England under Dr. 'Wheclei. 


Dr. Chatterjee is the first Indian to have received 
such high training in Prehistoric Archaeology and to have 
actually taken part in excavation of several important 
sites from the Paleolithic to the Roman times under 
such world famous Aichaelogists as the late Henri 
Martin, Prof. Vayson de Praddenne and Dr. Wheeler. 



Dr. B. K. Chatterjee, m.&c. (Cal.) d. sc. (Paris) 
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Religion in the WeHt 

The prcBcni po^^ition of n‘lip(m m the Wopi 
is peculiiir. The mfluenc(‘ of the ofTicuil religion 
•of Western civiliziilioiij Christianity, continues 
to decline. Though men in increasing numhers 
refuse to subscribe to orthodox beliefs, the part 
which religion hiip played in man’s life is far 
from being finished. Writes C E. M .Toad in 
The Aryan Path : 

IVature abliors a vacuum in the spiritual 'world no 

than in the jibysical. and a host of religious sub- 
.Pillules springs, up lo take the place of religion. There 
^ Spiritualism, there la Chiistian Science, there m the 
Oxford Gioup Movement. .All these in then different 
W'ays nia> lie regaided as makeshifts designed to satisfy 
the need to lielieve which the traditional religion his 
failed to hati<«fy. 

Moie impoitant arc the political effects of the 
decline* of religious belief. As the God above the clouds 
grow^ incieaaingly dim. the demand for a human 
BuliMitute grows incieasingU poweiful In the Dictator- 
ship Stales the leaders are coming increasingly to be 
invested with quasi-divine attributes. ** Hitler is lonely, 
so IS God Hit lei is like God.” is a quotation from n 
speech by one of the Na/i ministers At an Art 
Exhibition recently held in Munich a picture of Herr 
Hitler speaking at a meeting prioi to the assumpioti of 
powei by the Nd/i Governnieiit wa'^ entiled, “In ihe 
Beginning was the Word . Like (rod, the dictator 

is invested wilh infallible attributes. “Justice is Hillei’s 
will:" “What Mussolini decrees is light;" “Stalin 
knows what is he-?! foi his children.” .Such slatcmenls 
are indicative at once of the need which the masses of 
modern Western civilization feel foi worship and of iheir 
willingness in the present twilight of religion to accept 
siibslilutes in human guise foi the deity they have lost. 
There are many causes for the modern worship of the 
State and the modern religion of nalionahsm; some are 
economic, some are political* hut one of thf' most 
important is the decline of official religion in the Western 
world, coupled with the persi.slcnce of the need to 
believe. 

I have mentioned s<» far only the surface manifesta- 
tions of this deep-seated need, manifestations which, in 
the absence of leligion. take the form of the acceptance 
of religious substitutes. Two causes aie, however,^ at 
work in the West which may lead to a real religious 
renascence. The first is the manifest movement of llic 
Western world in the direction of decivilizaiion. 

In the second place, there is a growing recognition 
that science has not ^aid the last word with regard to 
the conslitution of the nniveise. 

Matter 

Scientists of the West once regarded matter 
as an enduring substance built up out of rigid 


limi]js of reality known as atoms, w’hich are 
fixed, indivi.sihlc and (dernally indestructible. 
Writes Swanii Pniiuivr.sliananda in The Vedanta 
Kesari : 

M'estorn scientists cuiiceivcd matter as existing in 
space and persisting in time. This is no longei believed 
hv the modern scientists. The atoms which make up 
matter, when reduced to their ultimate entities, arc now 
broken up into little particles of electricity called 
elcrtrons and protons. Thu.s it has been proved that 
matter pructically transforms itself into electric energy. 
These elections and protons an* invisible entilies, but 
in eeitain cases it is said that eh^ctrons can be driven 
out of atoms and the aciual path of electrons, darting 
at tremendous speed, can he photographed as they ero 
seen through faint mists in closed tubes. Although thev 
aie called particles of «‘I(M'tririiy, yet it is not kmiwn 
what they ate precisely. This much can be said that 
It is an activity of a mvstenous nature. So matter in 
Its final analysis loses it^ sulislanliality and presents 
itself ds varying comlunations. recombinations and com- 
plex arrange merits of elci tions and protons. These arc 
no more subjeits of speculative philosophy but arc 
deiiionstiable scientific f.iilhs. 

Tito w’riter (juntas Jenns : 

“ That hccauH* matter afTects our senses as siilistaotial, 
that IS not to he taken as a revelation of matter. In 

modem science the siih-^ianliality oi matter has gone. 
It bus pa*4sed from the region of theory and become 

accepted science, and soiJil matter is an association of 
atoms which in turn ate associations of electrons and 
protons, purely non-material entities.” Eddington says 
that the notion of snli«^iaiice ha^ dropped out of modern 
science and Jias been dissolved away into a set of 
mathematical relations between entities of whose nature 
we know nothing. But llieie is one species of matter, 
he suggests, of which we have a more inliniale knowledge 
than is obtainable by the ineasiiiing instruments of 

K ience. When a man is thinking and feeling, our 

srientific instruments would reveal nothing but motions 
of the particles of brain, and in this fact, according to 
Eddington, lies the clue to the unders andJng of the 
nature of matter, 'fliat is to say, the nature of matter 
is of the same nature as though' s, feelings and emotions 
— in one word it is mental. 

Aof'nrding to Einstein s Theory of Relati- 
vity, says the writer, matter is only a string of 
events as fleeting as tlioughts, and science tells 
us nothing of their actual nature. 

The old materialists regarded matter as something 
different from fleeting thoughts due to its apparent 
solidarity and permanence. Sir Isaac Newton, the dis- 
coverer of the Law of Crs'*- nation, regarded matter^ 
space and time as three separa'c and independent entities. 
They were independent in the sense that matter merely 
occupied time and space, and apace remained the same 
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whether it wan occupied by matter oi not, and the f>aine 
was true of time. So space and time were regarded as 
quite independent of matter. They are no longer so. 
In Relativity Theory* the notion of time and of objective 
space as separate independent entities has gi\en place 
to the notion of space-time as insrpatable and one actual 
reality. 

Einstein calls time as the four-dimensjonal fonhnuum, 
of which three dimensional mattei iiself is a pari, and 
not something existing sepaiately Time accfirding lo 
this theoiy is not teneslrial or pai<icliial but static; and 
in virtue of this, particiilai events perpetually come info 
and pass out of existence, And the foriiis winch ihes • 
events take are determined by space which is a 
permanent and universal matrix of all thal changes and 
becomes. So the objective conceptnui of space lus been 
dis(‘arded by the present-da> scieni e This Throrv « i 
Relativity shows thal I here is something in this univeise 
which evades our mtelJigence, hut a cfTlain aspect of 
this unity has h^^cn picked out by the rnjiid and is 
called matter. Tims the mind pailitions out the '^pace 
and lime in whieli material entities exists. 

This flimmnts to stiyiiip: that this iinivorso 
of time, space and matt(T, as understood hv us, 
is only a creation of iuitkI itself 

Ac'eording lo Advaita Vedau a mattei m aUo menial. 
It is cxteinalised thought. In fact, malter and npuit are 
iwi) diffeient forms of one siibsiame, allhoiigh Uic v 
appeal to be two disiincl thiiig«. Says Cbbaridogva 
llpanishad Ivi, 2): “Existence alone, mv deat, was 
there in the beginning, one without a second, ft willed 
‘May I become many.*'’ * It ' and its antecedent Existent e 
bland here for the Supreme Being. Tlii^ act of •^e •m.i 
or willing endows the Being with mielligeiu e, and ii 
this Inteihgenl Being that bei ome^ all tin*' uni\etse o( 
matter with all its modification^ 


Modern Medicine 

In Ills article on th<‘ evolution ol niodiTii 
medicine m Th( Ilindnsian Rrvirir Ll -C'ol 
G. H. Mahony p,ives a brief liislory of the 
emerp;ence of medicine as a science on ui ganized 
by stem of thougltt In conclusion he writes ■ 

Glandular tluictpy has leinoved the ban of inciirabiblv 
from some type- of psx cdiologic a1 disorders, and psycho- 
analytical treatment- - instituted hy Sigmund Fi ued oi 
Vienna — has bi ought many nt*urotit and psychopathic 
conditions within the realms of preventable and cuiable 
disease. 

Perhaps for us the mam mleresl in modern psycholo- 
gical wsearch is the influenre it is acquiring in the 
education and upbringing of our children. Owing to 
I Ilia influence we hope our childien — or at least our 
grand-children — wdJI be happiei in childhood and 
adolescence than we were, and will reach adult life free 
from many of the prejudices and complexes— “inferior iiy" 
and otherwise — which 50 complicate our human reaciions 
in this geneiation 

KeaUhier in body, I think tney undoubtedly are. 
The work of child and maternity welfare clinics has 
already noticeably reduced the infant and maternity death- 
rates, and has been instrumental in producing a higher 
standard of physical fitness in the young of the race. 
Much research has been done in dietetics, and already 
the incidence of ricketts and other diseaseil due to mal- 


nutrition IB maikedly less in such countries as EnglancT 
and Scotland. Pre-natal supervision has greatly modified 
the niJinbei of abnormal births, and complications of 
maternity, in countries where maternity welfare clinics 
floiiribh 

Even recent discoveries in such a branch of pure 
M'lencc ds physics have in many cases been utilised by 
iiiodeui medicine. X-rays are commonly used as an aid 
to diagnosis in many conditions, while Electric, X-ray» 
and Radium therapy are employed in the treatment of 
many disases, especially of cancer, either alone, or to 
•'iipplenient the work of lioth the physician and the 
surgeon. 

“Science ha** no coiinliy,” •-aid Pasteur. Would it 
not lie well, perhaps, jf some knowledge of the sciences, 
particularly of biology, the science of the great principles 
of Life, on whuh medii al science rests, — were considered 
a netessaiv part oi the education of every cultured 
person'^ Might not a wider knowledge of Nature and 
Life lead lo a widei outlook and to the recognition by 
all men ot the common enemies of humanity? Instead' 
(/f using the discoveries of science as weapons of destruc- 
lion against each olhri, might not the nations in time 
lie led to ])ieseni a united front to the srotirges of disease, 
and lo direct the weapons oi science towards their des- 
truction having through knowledge come lo respect the 
saciedncss oi hiiiTiiin life. 


Gohi Exodus 

In dtp enursu of Ins tirticle on currency 
vvv\)\> (lining: tlir depression in Thf' Calcutta 
Ifi'ncir Dr , 1 . (‘ Sinbti spt^aks of th(‘ enorm()u> 
ninount ol' ^old that was ex])orte(l from India 
(lunm; the five years 1931 — 1936 : 

The gold exodus, espec lally on the scale in which 
1 1 heaan aflei ihe linking of the rupee lo sterling, is very 
iinu*-iial in our c'c onomic history. From time iminemoriul, 
import of pMnoiis metals has been a normal feature of 
Indian foreign trade. Pliny complained about 77 A. D. 
that India drainc'd the Roman Empire of 55 million 
sestcices 01 £k5K,0(X) worth of gold and silver every year. 
Ti was hill natural that he should describe India as 
“ sink of precious metals a charge which has been 
lepcated hv subsequent foreign writers. This inflow of 
prec loMs inc’lals was one of ihe factors which made it 
ijiine. csvaty for India to adopt a policy of mercantilism 
when It aio^c in Europe in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
rent 111 h*s. 

It IS not of course implied that India was never 
an cxpoitej of gold in the past. To quote a few recent 
instancies the net export of gold from India on private 
account, was valued at Rs. 1.15 crores in 1915-16 and 
at Rs. 2.79 crores in 1921-22. But such exports sink 
into insignificance when we compare them with the amount 
which left the country during the five years 1931-32 
to 1935-36. 

The ne^ export of gold from India during the last five 
vears was more than one-forth of the total production in' 
the whole world, excluding U. S. S. R. As the annual 
output of gold in this country is not even 2 per cent of 
the world production, the great bulk of the Indian export 
obviously came out of the quantity previously imported 
into the c‘oijntry which had been lying hoarded, partly 
in the form of bullion but mainly in the form of 
ornaments. 
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The Congress and National Education 

Writing about the Harij^ura Session of tlie 
Indian National Congress in Triveni, P. Pattablii 
Sitarama3rya makes the following remarks on 
^hc subject of National Education and tbc' 
policy adopted by the Congr("<s in it'- hist 
■•session : 

One important field of disicimsion^ whieli lids !eceiill> 
been oveigrown with brush and hawilmm and tlu* vei> 
existence of which has been forgotten l»y the Indian 
National Congress, almost since the yi>ar J921, has been 
rediscovered at Haripiira, and that is the subject of 
National Education. We cannot blame anyone fo: having 
neglected this subject all these years, because the Congres*, 
'cniild not control the wateis of life that alone can 
enrich the fallow field of FMiication. Without that 
fertilizing flood of Nature's bounty, no land can yield 
any fruit. The advent of the Congress Ministers how- 
ever to office in the Provinces of India has provided 
this assistance to the subjet of National Education, and 
accordingly the (^ingress has revetted fo this subject 
and laid down its policy, pointing out that national 
pi ogress ultimately depends upon the inetho 1, content 
gnd ohjec'tive of the education provided for the people. 
The basic principles which should guide such »d‘!( ation 
have been laid down, the caidinal points being, (1) Fiee 
and rumpulsorv primary education fui seven veais on 
a nation-wide scale, with (2) the mother-tongue as the 
medium of instriic'tion, and with (3) some form of 
manual and productive work as the ccnitre round which 
the whole scheme throughout this pt'riod revolves. And 
a new organization has been brought into existence, 
called the AIMndia National Education Board, on lines 
paiallel to those of the AIMndia Spiiineis" Association, 
and the All-India Ilarijan Sevak Sangh, with power to 
collect Its own funds and frame its own constitution and 
pel form all such acts as may be iiecessaiv for the fulfil- 
ment of Its objects. No small iiieahures of leliel and 
help would therefore be forthcoming in siippoit of the 
tottering institutions wedded to the promotion of 
national education, whii'h have been struggling during 
the last 30 years and more and have kept the banner 
afloat; and the public may well leaUzc* how the iii'^litii- 
tions brought into existence by non-official initiative a 
generation ago have had fo wait foi nearly three decades, 
playing the part of ‘ pioneer ’ schools and * demonstra- 
tion ’ seminaries, before the principles for which iher 
stood have obtained recognition at the hands of Govern- 
ment. The fact IS the very Government had to changi* 

and a new one had to come into exi-sleiice in ortlc-r to 

accept the principles, originally laid down by the 

Congress in Calcutta in 1906. 

Gaganendranath Tagore 

Dr. Stella Kramrisch observes in the 

bharati News : 

Gaganendianath Tagore neither belonged to a school 
nor did he create one. His comprehensive world of art 
is also an exclusive one. Saturated with the conscious- 
ness of its means and contents, it lays itself out in 
crystals. They are a concentrated output and have no 
issue. This is the aspect which his work offers from 
nearby. A wider view, however, dispenses with the 

contingencies of the situation around his work and sees 
it in its attainment. It is Indian, not by literary motii 
<»r established symbol. Where these occur in his work. 


it is by selection and not uf necessity. Despite the 
manifold modes of his work, he was not versatile; be 
turned nowhere. The many modes to him were themes 
which lay in front of him, ready to be taken up. He 
raised them, one by one, and each in its place and made 
them into instruments in convey his vision. He had his 
public to whom he conveyed it; the children in his large 
family mansion, the fi lends he had in mind when paint- 
ing and to whom, in every senbc, he gave his work. 
He did not paint for ait'p *4ake, nor aceording ' to a 
program me. He did his work in accordance with hi*« 
viKinii and to conve> it*, message, a serene profundity. 


The Dravidian Racial Elciiient in India 

The inevitiiblc result luigratioii and 
oniiTfici tif peoples has perliajx** everywhere been 
tlie intennixtiire of races and eiiltun's and 
fusion of etiinie tyjn's. The ‘ Proto-Dravi- 
dians ’ or Indo-Mediterrtineans appear to 
eonslitiite alon^ with the earlier ' Proto- 
Australoid ’ or Pre-Dravidiaiis. the basic sub- 
strtituiu of the bulk of the present Indian 
population Writes Stirat (Miiindra Roy, the 
editor, in Man in Ituiui : 

Although the native Pioto-Austialoids of India would 
appeal to have been on a much lowei cultural level than 
the imniigraiit “ iMediterraneaiis.’' yet both were in origin 
hranche*. of ilie same (iauiasie luie, and the two were 
iheiefoie iiui veiy hharply ciMitiasting ethnic groups. 
The immigiant Indo-Medilerranean people aiid the higher 
‘♦ertions of the original Pi oto- Australoid inhabitants of 
the coiinliy would appear to have arrived in time at some 
Hirt ol working social iclations and tiiere came about 
a certain amount of idending of ihlood and cultures. More 
or less Intel -bleeding ol the two divergent types would 
leail to some modihiatioii of physigiie and temperament 
and the appearance ol a modified racial type with varia- 
tions within the limits of a dominant pattern, which 
through inbreeding sulisecpient to a period of inter-breed- 
ing would rcsiili in a lelatively stable “Dravidian” oi, 
as If ha^ hern called, not veiy accuiately, ** Indid ” type; 
and willi the esiablishinent of race-dominance further 
intermix I me would m lime ceai»e. Foi, in all inter- 
bi feeding and in inixluie of races there is a natural limit 
beyond which even sex urge may not lead. Colour- 
prejudice of the mote cultured race and the ideal of 
preserving then blood from fiirthei contamination would 
naiuiallv lead ultimately to the avoidance of further 
inlimale contact of the dominant ‘ Dravidian ’ people with 
the despi«sed Proto- Australoid face and with the hybrid 
commumties that had sprung fiom the union of the latter 
with those of the negntic remnants, since practically 
vanished. 

He observes : 

In fact, this was not a peculiarity of the then racial 
situation in South India alone. This has happened in 
other countries, too, under similar conditions. In most 
parts of the world where a more civilized race has con- 
quered or come to dominate over a race of lower culture, 
severe regulations of the nature of * caste laws* have 
Iseen made and folicared to prevent, the blood of the con-* 
quering race from being defiled by union with the con- 
quered race. The same attituc^ against raeo-inixtnre has 
in recent times led all the southern and most of tho 
western States of America to pass laws prohibiting inter- 
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marriage of White men with Negroes, mulatoes and 
Mongolians. Not only are such unions declared null and 
VO <1, but tiie statutes of some of the States provide 

penalty of line and imprisonment for infraction of the 
law. Some of the Slates, such as Florida, Tennessee, 

Alabama, Mississipi, North Carolina and South Carolina 
regal d this as a matter of such basic public iinpurtance 

that they have gone to the length of making the prohibi- 

tion a matlei of constitutional law. Even in those Slates 
in which there is no formal restrielive It'g illation, the 
public opposition to such lacial intermarriage is found 
to operate as a fairly effective control. 


The Beginnings of Telugu 

Tclugu clainia to be llie most musical of the 
languages of tiie South, ‘ the Italian of the East ^ 

In Tnvtm K Lakshim Ranjanam doseribes 
the beginnings of Telugu : 

Telugu ift tile language of the Telugu people who 
seem to liavc iiihabilcfl the eounlry south of tlie Vindhyas 
from time immemorial. This part of tlie country Jay 
on the oiitsktrtH of the Aryan settlements m the age of 
the Brahmanas. In prehistoric tunes the Teliigiis were 
known as Andhras. The Auereya Brahmana^ which 
belongs to the cycle of the Rig Veda, and who««e date 

is generally reckoned by seliolars to be about 1000 B.C., 

mentions the Amlhras Jiy name and includes them in 
the list of those who may be considered rebels from the 
Aryan fold. It is primarily the coneern of tlie anthro- 
pologist and the ethnologist to wrangle about the Aryan 
or Dravidian origin of the Andhia slock. In those 
remote days theie must have been not a few who, restive 
of the rigidity of Aryan society, torined matrimonial and 
other relations with their non-Aryan neighbours. Such 
* deserters’ would natiiially be grouped with the bar- 
barians by the haughty Aryan dweller. In course of 
time the Aryan dialect, whiili these rebels sp«pke, must 

have been tempered by the speech of the original in- 

habitants, thus giving rise, to the * Andhra Prakrit.’ 

He continues ; 

When we come down to histone limes we find that 
the Andhras were making history and were the wielders 
of a formidable empire which included the Maur^n 
territories also, and extended fiorn the Ganges to the 
Krishna in the 5.uitli. These colonists wer^- like the 
Normans that invaded England in the 11th and 12th 
centuries. But the penetra’iou of the Aryan colonists 
must have been entirely peaceful. Their superioritv was 
based on the higher culture which they iiroiight into the 
benighted Dandaka forest. They certainly constituted 
the brain behind the first Andhra Empire. It is to their 
credit that they did not resist the piocess of fusion 
which went on apace between the original Dravidian in- 
habitants and the new Aryan ‘‘ettlers. The speech of 
these mixed people fast inter-twined itself into the germ 
of Telugu, The Aryan colonists must have spoken one 
of the ftakrits, and the speech of the original people 


of the soil was the primitive Dravidian language. 

Prakrit played an important lole in the life and admia- 
istration of those days is evidenced by the pres^M of 
numerous words of Prakritic origin in modern Teluga* 

Even a casual analysis of Telngu vocabu- 
lary will reveal that the Telugu people did 
fight shy of absorbing the language of their more 
fivilized neighbours, and that they unhesitat- 
ingly ('nnehod their own speech by liberal 
atlaptation of Prakrit words. 

Thc^e are what the granunaridn classifies as ‘Prakrit- 
Sama ‘ Equivalents of Prakrit words.’ Like the Anglo- 
Saxons under the tutcldge of Norman conquerors, the 
Telugu«5 were in no hurry to create a literature of their 
own. The few books of this lime that have survived in 
name at least, the Brihatkatha of Giinadhaya and the 
SaptaK€Ui ascribed to Ilala, one of the Andhra Emperors, 
were wiit'en in Prakiit. Tlic inscriptions of tlie age of the 
Andhra Empire were in Prakrit. During the march of 
centuries, the speech of the Dravidian dwellers not only 
lived, but assimilated and survived the Aryan dialect 
which reacted on it. This speaks highly of the tenacity 
and vigoui of the people that spoke it. They must have 
been a numerous race, and there was no fear of extinction 
for them or their language. 

The traditional conception of the geographical extent 
of the country over which Telugu is spoken is based on 
an ctvmological examinatioti of the word ‘Telugu.’ The 
Pandits understood this word as a corruption of its 
Sanskrit equivalent, ‘Trilinga’ the strip of country lying 
between three Saiva Teinples situated in the Districts 
of Knrnool and Godavars and in the Nizam’s Dominions. 
Telugu at present far outstripped the narrow 

geographical limitations set for it. 


Bankim Centenary 

The Indian P. E, N makes the following 
announcement : 

The Centenary of the birth of the great Bengali 
novelist, Bankim Chandra ChaiteriJ, falls this year, and 
a committee has been formed on the initiative of ciif* 
Bengal Branch and the Bangiya Sahitya Pari shad to make 
arrangements for its suitable observance. The Committee 
is headed by Dr. Tagore, with Sir S. Radhakrishnait as 
V'ire- President and Dr. Kalidas Nag, 283, Dorga Road. 
Park Ciicus, Calcutta, as Secretary. Other members se 
far appointed are Dr. S. Siihrawardy, Dr. Suniti Kumar 
Chatterjec and Sophia Wadia. 

Among the plans in which the co-operation of literary 
men in all parts of India is sought are programmes of 
celebration in the various linguistic areas and the pre- 
paration of a bibliography of translations of the works 
of Bankim Chatterjee in each of the major Indian 
Languages. 

Any of our members who will co-operate in either 
of these lines are invited to communicate directly with 
the Secretary of the Committee. 


’foreign periodicals ii 




'Die Training of ihr Nazi Leaflern 
of the Future* 


[i^ In llir vuuvi'i' ot ;ui iiddrrs^ jii tin* 

^jk'rnationiil (1 V Ro\Min-U(»l)ii)M)ii 

an acconni n| llii' liainmu <>i tin* Nazi 
()1 llif iutiirc 'L'lu' olijcct. ol tin* Nazi 
"trill (li rdiical H)ii w lo iiiculcair tlir cult nl 
c Stat(‘ 111 cvcM’yonc “tlir(iu}i,li ImmIiIv >trcnu,tli 
iiul skill”, people should think ol theniM‘l\('s 
piiniarily as ineinliej’s ot a ^roiip an<l loyaltv to 
Ills unit IS amon^ the lnt;lies| ideals placed 
heiori' every yonn^ (iennan 'The ( lov(‘i nnii‘nl 

selects ilie most pionii'"!!!^ memhers ol the 

V(nnij;er j^eniaal ion and i;ive> them a sp(‘(‘ial 
I ducat Kill that they may he able to spioad 
such id(’as with “uccesv and <listiiict ion Fifteen 
hoa. diii^ scl.ooU o! Na])ola^ were staiK'd in 193.*^ 
lor ihes(‘ hoy" 


None of ihr^'O fifaM-n liooK (oiilains nni?< limn foni 
liiiiiiln (I i)oNs. sii ihal llir i oiiipel ihon to I'el iti to iIumii 
I" irenii'inloiis Monev lui^ iioihmn ,|,i voih Jt, aiul. 
:is fai a*-. I (oiiM "re fnaiits lia\( not \ri\ iiuicti rithri, 
'I'lir qiialifirtilmris jj r *■ lonulih liitrrioM Tiislix. iIk* 
iMi\" niii"l lir ia(iall\ soiiinl liiat is lo sa\, ilirv niii"i 
Itr able lo ]iio<liMr a |iaii of lii^ilih rrspet tahli' \ivaii 
pail Ills, ^oiiid-pairiiis Mini L'lral-^ranii-pairnts, anil tlir 
pjirnts 11111"! )ia\r ^00(1 irionU a" loval National 
Sim ia)i"l". SiMondh lli<'> iiiii"! Iir pli\"i(alh fit tlir 
staiidaid of ]»IiV"ira! fitnr*," i" r\ laordiriaiilN hifili. \iid 
lliirilh. llir\ riMisI lodk II a"oiialil\ lioiir"! Illioii^di llirii 
lioijrslv i>. "iiiiirlinir" lukrii loi ^laiiliil il liir\ iia\r fan 
liaii and blur rvrs) '^llr^ do lia\r lo liavr Hllainrd 
a iriiaiii "iandaid in woik, Iml (liul '•taiidaid lonld baidl\ 
br ( allrd an rxai hn^ our, ban li \rai Iroiii a vH"! 
iiiiiiibri oi apijlir.ilioii" a in tain luiinbri air rbo"rn pjo- 
Msionalh and air siiniriionrd lo dir "cliool >\lirir llir\ 
iiavr 'o irmaiii a wi'rk iindri obsi i \aliori. or on .ippio\a). 
Ol wliaLroM NOW like lo i all il \l llir riid ol tin wrrk 
ibr wliral i" siltrd fnuii llir rlnflF. tlir rbafl i" "riit boiin*. 
ariiJ llir wbral is adinitird 'o llir oflii lal riirinbri"liip ol 
ibr srliool. Tlir pairnls pax arioidiii^ to tln-ji iihmiis 
and lilt* Stair pioxidrs tlir Tr"l, for lbr«^r m bool" air a 
Slale ( onrrrii, and an* adiiiinis rrrd bx a "priial drfiarl- 
nirni in ibi* Boaid of Kdiualion 

fn roiiforniitv willi ibr fashion jirrvalriit in (»riiTianx 
loduy, bolb boys and inastrts wrji a iniiitan nniioini. 
and tb(‘ schools air iiin on piitrlx niilitan linrs But 
thry air not niiblaix at atlrniirs bkr Sandiiiiisl oi 
Woolwich, foi althoiifih thr xast inaiorilx of thr hox" air 
goint; into thr aiin^, the schools rlajm to br irainin<: 
ihrm ff»i all branches of life. 

Games take up a very larpr part of ihr day's pro- 
gramme. There is no spctnalisinf;. 7 ’hry arr not out 
to produce recoid-hrrdkeis, liiil boys who have reached 
a reasonable decree »»f effieieney in a large ’ number of 
gamest The Germans demand roughly two things of a 
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"anil* firstly, it must Krxrlop llir iniiscics efliucntly; and 
srioiidU. It tiiiisl hr a bum ol Kamp^spott that is to 
'iix. It imisi i^ivr iiinpli s(iip(* bu ibi fialning spiiit So 
dial guinr*. like Irriiijs, sipia-Ji, fm air i oiisidrtrd tiw» 
tiiinr a paslimr, and arr < oiisripirnlK ni>t riiroiiidgril. 

"lll^ie snhjeel is l;iiip,hl With Iht' 
i)i)]eel of miikinii, hetti‘i Nnzi" (lul ol the hoys 

No sidiprt. liiriidoir, lias bu ibrm an> inliinsn 
xalur at all \ii foi Alt'" -akr i- a dri adriit doittinr. 
'I'br sHiools wlirir • bissn an siniliril liaxr licrii rnlli- 
IrssK lilt diiviii in Mumbrt, a'ld ircriiliy all Latin words 
wrir abolisln (I in ibr schiuds and ibev air jnvrntliig nrw 
(>rinian woids .is suhsiiintrs halin, in fact, is oi \eiy 
tillir lisr lo ibnii (‘xi rpl U" a iiit aiis ol finding out wlial 

Taiiliis Ol ( a‘sai iboiiglii .iboiil tlir (h*iiiiaiis History 

and Litriiiluir iiiiisl bi irwiitlrn and iriiilripreted in 
ibr iigbi of ibr nrw idras \olunii*s jir liring proiliicrd 
oil ibr ^ub)r< r, and as ibrv bavr nol vet all liren fiTimhed, 
llir oihi lal allitiidr is in doiibi on many points New 
piobb'iii" ciir I io|»ping ii|i dailv lloxx an* vvr lo iiilerpict 
SIM li and siK 11 a fart'' (an wr rrrogiii/.r so and «>o‘'' 

Miisi wr (III oul ibis ( hayilri '' and so on. 

Tlu* hoy's <40 to M Liiliom ('mnp tit the »if;e 
ol eu»hteen 'I'liesc' htihoiir ( 'imips pre ati 
(‘ssential pari of tlu* iKihoTittl ''cIkmik* of 

echicntion 

Tbr nil a i" lo uiiiK .ill r lassi*" ibiiuiglioiil ibe conntjy 
111 a ( oiiimon task, and li» maki tbeiii tralisr that woik 
Is not inrirh a inraii" ol raining monrv, but the moral 
basis id ualional bit. Ibit, <d (oiii"r, these ranip*^ 
]iio\idr .irioiliri rxicllrnt tippoitunity foi dulling a liuh: 
moil* iMililiis into ibr bo\s. \ltbougli tlirv rise at MX, 
woik wilb hardix a birak onlil iwo-tbiily, play ganle^ 
xigofoiish duiing ibr a fin noon, lliry air made to listen 
brlwern hvr and six lo a Irrliirr on some aspert of thr 
jegiine. 

\flei ibe l,aboiir Ciimp the boys do ilieji iwo years' 
*■1*1X11 r wilb tbr lIIIIIx, and thru ibrx air fiee eilhei to 
go to a unixrisiiy Ol ]oiii aiu tiade oi piofession they 
( (loose But lliat does nol rriran dial ibrv (lave finished 
with pobliis Tbeir polilu al ediiialioii still g(H*s on. 
No student al thr iinivrisitx is allowed to take hi *9 degree 
unless he has done his quota of judiLical parades wilh 
thr I'liixersjiy Pally oigain/at/oii. Fuither. in every 
single town and village tiicir is a hianch of the S.A. or 
S S., and neaiK all piofrssnuis and trades have their 
own oiga.ii/alioiis, in whuli jinlitirs figure largely. 
Kxervone who wants to gr on in his profession, and all 
diose who aie afraid oi giMling ehurked oul, feel they 
inn"t |oin these oiganizatioiis Iso they have lo spend 
then evenings listening to Icrtiires, and then spate time 
in parading at some colossal demonstration. It would 
seem that the (Tovernmenl is afiaid that if a man is 
allowed to diup his poliliral ediiralion, he will at once 
fall back on evil ways and b« ‘n trying to think for 
himself. 
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EOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Five Yean of Naai Rule in Germany ^ 

The Hitler regime in Germany completed its 
fifth yi-^ar in January, 1938. A curi'f'spondent 
reviews the economic Jesuits of this period in 
the course of an article contributed to The 
Manchester Guardian : 

Jn llip toliimr of inrliiMiiul output pac P filril 

thuf of the 1928-29 i»ooni liv 20 pn ^Pt. ^illi 

almost a million nioip woilvpis m piuploMiiprit, (onsump- 
tion poods liav(‘ not iPdilit'd tiip jupmoiik IpvpI. not to 
mention llie dptpi loralion in tjiidlily dot to “kisdi//'- tlip 
iiHp of itifpijor sllb^tltlltps No more sjj |v.|ap|iii y is the 
result in the apru’iiltiiial sphne Prui* sialuiisation. 

rontrol of piodiirtion. and o ipiisitiouinp Imm* not pip- 
vented tlip pruiri irop’^ of ihi* h"-! looi vpai-^ lioni lauam^ 
LOiihidpialdy In hind tlip atpiapp id I929-.H liiifi'iii-. 
of InittPi and olliPi pdildr Iia\p i ispii l»\ iinup llian 

50 ppr mil dining tin* samt* ppiiod. l)<i the matlipi 
^ods, H> laxouulil' to pait> pplpluatioiis, < 00 *^ 1 . 11111 % 
frown on tlip i*iriiian faiiiipi'' Oi an* all die iiivtli- 

ahoiii '"lilood and soji," ihe <*rilailnipni oi ihe iaini'-. lli« 
swpulpd laiioin of liip LaruJliilfp not (‘iioupli to (nenoiin 
lli(‘ pashivp n'Mst.irnp of tin* jiPU^jnl*-, a M'sistjiue vthnii 
oiicp lipfoip sMiashpd till* (n*imdi> liomp lioiil'' 

It is, at any latp, not sntprisin^ that iiiidei lln'-^f* 

( irpiiiiistanpps ipai \%aj(ps should Iium* fallpii hv at IpjsI 
I.*) ppr f <*iii IipIow the lp\ei id 1929 In vain <hu s a hiip< 

< i^tanizalion foi piii'c poiiiiol iiy to pio pi't iln^ (oiisunipr 
At’cordni}* to an otlu ml (ahidalion it "Um* iiiio Ids' \<‘ai 

just 1 ppr (Piit (d Ins i<iial <*\p<*Mditnip. 

Hut iiy thus 1 iji^hif'inim his lull, is not ihi ponnnon 
man heliiin^ to inukt* his (oiiiitn s< ||.sijppoiiitm m iIk* 
fiitiirp? In tljp'^p tioiihJoiis liiiu's a pooij di’al ina% In 
said foi “aulaieliy Foi llip liinr luma, hov\<%pi 
(rernian% mitius to lie raihei tar oil this d<‘sii<*'t poal. 
The vtdunu* of hei inipoits ..till niiiouiils to 7*1 p<*i i poI 
mainly affpc-ls nianiifcu luT<‘d pood- lii<'i<l<’iirall\. tin* 
populai kIpu that (•piniaiiy snffciw fioni i u<*ni'i d 
shortage of imptiitpd law iiialpiials is ^pn.t* iriis|ak<‘ii 
She lids ( ut ilown siieii loieipn iiim hasps wmdil lipii •- 
fit the (‘onsiinuM. Hut lu 1 lU'l inipoits of iron on*, oil 
and ruhlipi in i<*cpni -Mais p\(<’4'<j<d ihost- <»f ihi* 1928-29 
Imom by fioni 50 to 200 p«*i pt n . %>huli suagpst*. an 
areiiniulation of larg<* stocks It sunns a Jiith* flonbrlnl 
whether Ihpsp stocks and llie potential honu* rpsoun < s l<» 
be mobilised liy the np%% i'oiii-\pai IMan arc in the end 
to satisfy the l•ons|lln^’'''- daib ?m*i i|s. 


All is not well in Ethiopia 

World Youth sunimariscs in its columns a 
(h^pntch from a (‘orresiiondcnt in Jibuti published 
111 liie London Times. Exports from Ethiopia, 
it ai)])eiirs, luivc dropped down considerably a^ 
ti r«‘sult of the Ethiopians^ jiassive resistance to 
llic Fascist regime. 

tXports of ooflee, hides and skins, wb'u li in 1931 
Ji^rmi'd niiip-if'nths of the total Kthiopian cxp«irls 
wpip woiili aiound $5.(H)0.0()0, have virlnully point* ^ /n 

'•lanflsijll. 

Tlip Etlijopidns havp persisted, and still peisjs 
passi\<‘ ipsisiancp, so that miles of valiiablp coftee *. 
lations unci it acts id agin iiltural land wiiicli llipy 
not ciiltjvatt* bavp loi two years been left fallow. li 
arp no ripw pxportable conimodilips to take tin* plaor 
ibo-p lost, indppd. It IS apparpnt tiiai many y(*ais m 
pas-. iiL'forn other piofliif*ls, surh as (*olLoii, tan bp giov 
in snfhpipnt qnantitips loi I'xport. Whpal and Hour ai< 
now liPing inipoilt*<l, though therr used soiiiplinics to Jm* 

.1 small PAport sui|i1iis Imports in gpiipral liaxp 
inci«*asp<J 

N<*w PAport rpgidatioiis. dpsignpd to provide moip <d 
that foipigii pijiipncy whn*b Italy so badly iipeds, buvp 
<lc< iP 4 ‘d that no him, Italian 01 [orpigii, in Kthiopia pan 
ob.aiii a (i(‘jin]t to export to Italv unless it sells also .0 
noti-ltalian iiiuikets apiording to a slated proportion, 
hiiiiis aip piititled to ixpoil to Jlal% only oiip-lliiid of ibi 
(juanlity oi . iinh*s and skins iln-'y sucpeed in selling to 
non-ltaiiuii (oiiniin*s, and tins has sent puces soaring in 
tin Italian maikel KApoit and import restriplioiis, 
<*\pn ispil thioiigli a iniiltiplu ily of Slate <*ontn»ls, liave 
bail a siiangling I'lTei t on traile id all soils 

I he Maiia 'liuip^a dollai has been ofiiriallx 
siipplunled h\ the papei In a. In Novpiiibei the ofhiial 
I'xiIianiiP lati* was Kdj ine foi one doIlai- -it bus Hm*- 
tiiat(‘d liplwppn ■> and I.Ua--jnd on llie “black market' 
the laip was mill h iiiglii'r. Dollats, however, uie praiti- 
(dlly umdilainablp 'I'lie Italians, when they spi out to 
for< 1 * tlipii pape’i <*nrT**npy on llie natives, relied on 
pipssiiie to buy. but the native is biding Ins time and 
living on verv little. 

As the iMhiopiaii IS no navvy, Lluliaii labor has bad 
to 1 m* emploved for the netessaiy road budding ut inflateil 
wag«*s IVm'ps. in 1 oiiseijijpiif <*, have soaied ahdi. 





The Burgtheatei 


Tlu‘ Opera, \ leinid 


MUSICAL LIFE IN AUSTRIA IN 1937 

Fiui IHiOllV Fl'LOP-Ain.LKH. Aui^iria 


(luLvr iuluuvumciits of the pjist hnnp, oblip,:i“ 
Uojis IJ (o flifsi* art* joiiktI living: iorcrs of 
iliu i)R*scnt lliuo tlu* |)ro>|)orls for tiu* {iitiiiv 
MIC luAiuirahlr tliroug,liout And so — onr can- 
not lupcat tins oft(‘ii c*noiig,li — then' arc ^till 
K:inarkal)ly strong an<i vip,(»roiis forces alive in 
lli(‘ iiinsical life of Austria today. To be sine 
tlii*y arc no lonj>or always to bo found in the 
inaji* 111 fi cent opera palaci*, in (Ik* suni]iluous 
music balls , much (bat is n(*\v and ])ronusin^ 
lakes place in a small modesi loom, but tla* 
love for tbe cause is all I la i»r('atcr( 

Kxtcrnally (lu* state opera Iiouh* 1 ‘- ^tdl 
tbe centre of tbe musical evcaits Internal 
difficulties — tbe one all \oo many quests will 
have to find some solution- ba- no( snceecaldl in 
suppressin*; entirely tbe flc^iie b»r nt'W achieve- 
ments And so some novelties \m re lu*ard ' 
Wolf-Ferrari s Srhnntrk fh ) Madntnai, Paum- 
gartner’s lioni^un in XrapiL tlu* Sult)t<' by 
AVcnzl-Traiinfels, ^larco rraiicV Fnnuh Fran 
and finally WeinbergeiV Wallnistiin and 
llespigbi’s Flmnmc, A ])roud niimbci — if we 
think of jiast years To this must be added 
more than one new jiroduction to round off tbe 
picture. Here only flic Mcisfirsingcr von 
Niirnberg under Furtwan gler and PfitzncrV 
Pnleatrina under Bruno Waltoi* can be mention- 
ed. The Volksoper (people’s opera) too intro- 
duccdi trial Saturday afternoon operas, wdiieb 
found a friendly reception. Under Paul Csonka, 
an international opera society performed work' 
by Milhaud, Tbert, Rossini and Monteverdi , 
operas were' also given in a “ Theater fiir 49 ” 
(theatre for 49), Bittner's Hollischef^ Gold, 
Ileznicek’s Spiel oder Ernst may be mentioned, 
the Volkfihochciile (People’s University) , Ottak- 
ring, has arranged a studio for opera and the 


"Veremiumn i society) der Lutinisten” acted 
Mozarl’s Mnnnujc of Figaro in vaiious theatre 
hall', a^ a kind id wiindcring stagi* If wt adfl 


“Wiilleoalpin” 

(o this studio pcrfnnnanccs aVranged fiy the 
Ravag (Vienna’s broadcast ug company) under 
Oswald Kabasta (for instance, dorneliufi ’ 
Cid) and mention further the free ah perform- 
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niiccs in tli(‘ Scliloisssbt’rj; in (Iraz I in the* fii>< 
place “ Fi(l(‘li(» ’’ and “ Salome* ”) tlien we ^^ain a 
M'ry varied jnelure which »ives much promi*'' 
for drainiitic art 

Of tlie iJireat concert cycles those of the 
pliilharmomc orch(*stra, the serial conceits ol 
the society ot ** Miisikfreimde ” and those* of lla* 
“Koiizertvercin” must lx* namtinne'd lirst The 
Philharmonic concerts an* f;radiiallv introducing* 
modern music to tlaur piop,ram, thonj'h the 
selection often lacks a uniform hni* This 
may partly he due to (lie lact that there i^* no 
permanent <*ondu<'toi to diicci llir conceit'' 
Xo need to strc'-s that llic pei lonnancc*^ wvw- 



\rliiro TciManini 


masterly throuj»hout ! Ainon^ tin* coialucteirs 
''jiecial mention shouhl be uicule ot ]?oflzmski 
l^oscanini, Bruno AYalter twho also appeared 
as exepiisite ])ianist) and Wein«'ratner. \ 
Urahnis concert conducted by Toseanini \\ith 
the a major Serenade, the 2 symjihony and 
th(‘ llaydii variations, was jiarlicularly fine. 

Kabasta too m his eyel(‘ Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde-RavaK celebrated with the sym- 
pla>me orchestra the 40th annivtii’sary i/f 
Bialim's deatli m a festive manner. A double 


concert I Morini-Pialigorski I Haydn variation- 
and tJie I V' Symiihony were jierforined Altogetlier 
these eone(*rts of Kabasta are enjoying iiiereas- 
iiig i>opulai‘ity for which a most successful 
[)i(»gram selection is partly responsible — in whicli 
inlere'iting modern work is eombmc'd with grand 
old masters Among other things Karl Holler’s 
“Svmphomc variations on a theme by Freseo- 



4 4^* * 


Hii^o Wolf 

haldi " and iliiidemUirs Sclnrtini ndi ( lu r twitli 
the ci»mposei a- -oloi>t I weir In he heal'd. 
.Old iil-o his S> mphony “Matin- dn' Mi‘lt*r ", 
llien Iluao Wol)'- ‘ IN'iilhesilea " m it- original 
lonn, luagniticeni ])erformanee ol Franz Schmid’s 
l\ aid Jh'uclvm*i- III, m the aiuiuiui a 
B(*(Ulio\'en eych* wa- startl'd 

Till* conci'i’t- ol the “ Konzei 1 a erm" were 
eondueted hv Karl Bohm, Heiehwa’iu's suee(‘ssor. 
Tlii*-(‘ conc(‘rt- too, whicli are wid(*ly atipre- 
ciaied an* also di-tinguislie<l by excellent 
program sekM'tions Perlormance- of Bruckneps 
IV Sympohny, of Stiaus-’ “Till Eulenspiegel" 
and nil an i*xl raordinarv concert under 
Knapperlsbii-<‘ln ol Ins “ Alpi'usyinphony de- 
sc*i*V(*s parteiilai mention As a matter of 
iaet, Richard Strauss himself conducted his 
“ A Ipeiisy mphony ” in a monster concert writh 
tlie philliarinonic tind symphonic orchestra"' 
which included Bt*ethov6‘nV V, and the festm 
Praludium. 

Apart from thi' Vienna symphonic orches- 
tra, — wdiich next to the philharmonic orchestra 
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is ijKiist ni (Icintiiul in Vioiiiui — oUut orohcst- chaniber music at liunic, I lien tlic [jrospects fur 

lal siK‘]i‘tK‘s shuwofl activity; the “Ton- (be future pcnnil ni a lawiltby optiinism 

kuiisilcr OrclirstiT” Icait liy Rcicliwcin, tlic The Acailcinic Mozart^oimanilc must also 

vip;onms Vienna Kaiiiineiorelu'ster wliieli can be meniiuneil in connection witli cliainl>or iin*! 

also be heard in the Rava^ (an Otto Siep.1 lums(‘ music, wliich lavoiirs ancient music 

celebraliou under l*a‘ich Ibiicknei was a note- playt‘(l with ancient musical mstriinieiiis 

WTotliv 1 ‘vent), the acti\c Akademische Tlie interest m \ocal mu«‘ic has decreased 

Orchesterverein unch'r Feidinand (Jrossman. sl]j»htly, '^mjL»t*r iMwiceit^ Iimm* Ix'come ran*. A 



>al/lHii£i KesUxal 


the ‘ t )stmai kische Kammerorclu’^'ter ” luidei 
Knell Rruckiu‘i the old cstabli'^hed w'omen’- 
symphonic orclu'stra under .lulius Lehnert and 
finally the AIusica-Mva orchestra founded thi^ 
autumn and conducted by Hermann Schercli(*n 
In tlie fi(’ld of chamber music there w'as 
a slij>lit increase compared to past years. There 
is th(‘ Ros«a]uart(‘d. the Sedlak — ^AVmkler, 
Alair(‘cker and Kobsch cpiartest as well as the 
more ri'cent (b’af-Kurz and Konicrthavi^ 
(concert house I (piartets Further tliere are 
the Milderleute, Lilly Weiss, Anita Astquartet.- 
and, i)y im means h^ast, the active quartet 
i^nx. Th(*y all play old music and admirably 
much luwv music. If the foreign societies are 
added to these, and they are ever wdllmg to 
come,— and furthermore the popularity of 


leep »re'**'ion wii'- made b\ Lotte Lehmaun, 
(bi*h, Si'lial .lapin, tlerliard llu'-eli, and Kiepura. 
Ulinial "inging also roii.se^ much interest 
Tilt* state opera eliorn->. ct'li’braled tlie lOih 
year of its ('xi'^ttaice with a iesiive eoncert 
coiitainiiui wairk*- Irom Ralc'-trina to Richard 
Strauss, loach’s High ]\las-‘ was performed with 
the phdliarmoine orchestra under Ferdinand 
Ciros'-mann To (‘(‘h'hrale its 40th Jubilee the 
“ Dreizehnlinden i*honis -ang the Missa 
Solemnis in St Steplaais ealhedial ('oiahictod by 
Ferdinaial Habel In this eiaineeiioii mention 
must he made of tlu* chiireh concerts w’hich in 
s])ift* of modest means strive to preserve the 
higli eultural tradition' The largo men's 
<4ioirs : “ Mannergsear;..* ereiii,” Sclmbcrt.- 

bund,” “ l..ehrcr a capella Chor/' etc., are all 
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faithful to tlu'ir \vi‘ll-(*arnod rqmtation; Iasi 
year they luul the t)i)i)ortumty of showing their 
artistic aliility abroad. It is most welcome to 
note that all tliese societies devote a largi* 



Tla^dn 

poilmii of their program^ to modern ecai- 
t<'iiij)or:iry lodnction 

The X'ienna “Saiigerknaheii” i.eeiip^ a 
'■pecial jvo-^itioii Mild Iasi viai too (liev \ver«‘ able 
to eoii-ohdate the r reimtation tdiroad Mtoge- 
tht'r great t r atteiiti«>n hi gininng to be 
attached to l)o\ V elioirs, a line (example ol thi" 
i*^ the “ Sangeilviialv'n von WiiUTwald/' wlio ar.* 
at lu)nu‘ in Modlmg near Vienna, and were aKo 
ino'^t successful on tom 

The van'll^ .Inbilee.- whn-h had to 1m‘ eele- 
braled Ra^e oppori unity ioi music ot all kiinK 
The graio!*! celebration wa.-- the one to eomiue 
niorafe tit' 12511i aimivi'isarv of the “(U'sell- 
schaft der nnisikfrt'undt' ” wdiieli took ])lace 
with fitting sfilemnity and brillianci* For the 
fJesellsehatt <lei Musikfreiinde hate b(*en in- 
valuable and nnif(ue fiirtlierei of thi' concert 
hfe and musical development of Vienna and the 
lircsfTvation of tahiable inn>ic documents in 
rheiv archives, among other tiling'^ 130 of 
Beethovens letters are iircsc'rved there — ^is of 
great imfiortanee And so the festival concert*^, 
the sc'ries of which was opened by Bruno Walter 
conducting Mozart’s G. Minor sympliony an<l 
in w’liich Kabasta conducted Bruckners VIII 
and Furt wangle Haydn’s Schopfiagii ” w'crc 


veritable sensations in the musical life of 
A'lenna. Backhaiis with Bram’s B minor 
(oneerto, Casals with the Haydn concerto, 
the philharmonic and symphonic orchestras 
rdl dill their bit to make the tvhole a success. 
We w’lll also take this oiijiortunity of mentioning 
ihe Singverein and the Oreheslerverein of the 
Gesi'llseliaft der Miisikfreunde which, consisting 
of amateurs, have aehievi'd mucli of value* 
during tlu’ Im'^I deead(‘s and which are also 
leaily to weleomi* new production This was 
(‘nnlirmed onci' again hy a jierformanee of the 
R(*(iui(‘m by Villorio Giaimini under Kabasta. 

Ollier (‘cli'brations w'cre made for the 150th 
aimnersary r.f (SliiekV death, for the memory of 
Michael Ilaydn. Kraiiz Listz, C'arl Prohaska as 
w(‘il as for the living aitists lOiuil v Sauer, 
Alexaiuler Wuiuli'riT, Bernharil Pauingartner 
Mild others 

And now wc imi^t turn to the musical 
h'stjvals of last year They hi'gan according 
to liadition m the Vi(‘nmi iestival weeks, in 
June Till' festival WT(‘ks closed with a magni- 
fici'iit pt'iiormance of \Vagm*r’s Ring conducted 
bv KnapixTt'^bu^ch in (he slate opera. Shortly 



Mozart 

after the Ujijier Austrian Bruckner festival 
was celebrated, wliieh, under the name of 
“ Danube festival wrecks 1937 ” can boast 
for the third time of a really brilliant success 
Linz, J-^t Florian and Steyr were the places 
wheit) Kabasta, Orinaiidy and Weisbach con- 
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ducted workH by Bruckner, Beethoven .'m<l Falstaff or tlie iMajjic Flul<i and Bruno Walter 
Schubert and also, and this must l)c suitably wdh (iluck’s Orpheus, witli Don (iiovaiim and 
emphasized, works of present-day eomiioser', Nozzt' di Fij;:iro An aeliievemeni of pavlicular 
fpiite the contrary to Salzburg wliieli seems to note was tlie IX symiihoiiy ol Beethoven with 
avoid most anxiously all modern ]iroduetion Furtwangler. "Jhis I'eslival summer adtled to 
Halzburg once again attracted lliou^-ands oi its triumphs a coneerl \\\{\\ Lehmann— Bruno 
poojile (50, (KK) in all I, f(»r whom tin* nnforp»t- Walter, two evenings ot the Strasslnirg (’athedral 
able magic of the landscape was combined with choir as well as a lew Mozart perfonnances, — in 
the uiiforgetahle magi(‘ ol the perioimances to (»ne of wliicli MozarlV o\mi juano K'nl ih- 
form an entity Once again (he opera>, Ix'giim- melancholy tones- and i( led on, almost without 
mg with Fideho and (‘Tiding with tla* Magic* ti audition, into the musical season in Vienna. 
F]ii(.(», the orchestral concerts, the* cathedral Tliough the jiresent descrijitjon i-^ ol neces- 

concerts und('r Josef M(‘ssnei, the serenade^- sily (‘xtremely limitc'd and iniicli ot importance 
under Bernhaid Pamiigartner. (‘ic, piovi*! Iia*^ had to be leit out, yet those wlio are 
most imiiressive e\pen(*nces and ofteri'd such a inl(‘ri*sted will lx* able to appri'ciate tlie sign^ 
varied picture, that it is difficult t(i pick out ot vaiJi‘il hte in the v\orld ol music, to icalizi 
individual aclncvc'iiicnt". all the more mi as the how, in sjute ol hmit(‘d inc'ans, lri(‘nds and 
whole world w'as full of the siicccs'^c'- which, lover- ot niii-»ic are doing all in their jiow'er to 
for instance, Knapiiertshuscli liad with Ho-eii- Inrthei aiul de\eloj) it Mav the liilurt* hung 
kavalier and h]lectr:i, 'ro-c:umii with Fideho (»r full succi‘s.- to th(‘ii (‘(toils’ 

INDIAN WOMANHOOD 

SRIMA 1 I Kvm\l\ parsed her saint* V(‘ai she was manii*d t‘ailv m May to Dr. 

.Matriculation (‘xammalions trom the* lh*Mnmc Dhirciidra X l{o\ , Piofcssor in Iht' [hnversifcy 
('ollemate Sc lool at Calcntla in llKi2 The* of tlie [Miih])j)incs, Manila, and wtiiI to Manila 

with him .At Manila she* iimnediatt'ly entered 
the rmversity ol tin* Philippines and licgan to 
siiecialiM' 111 sci(‘iice In -ht‘ obtained tin* 
li Sc d(*gic(‘ with a iiiajoi in B(»taiiy In this 
rmvc'i'sity sJie look some' spi'cial gradnaU* courses 
in alga* iiinlei* the nisi met mn ol Pi of II H. 
Baitlett, (’hainnan of the I )epartmt‘iil of Botany, 
riiiveisity ol Michigan, \ S. A , who came there 
as an exchange prolV-^soi Next she* visited with 
her hii-iiaiid ('Inna and .lapan and tinally came 
to Kmop<* At Pan- ^he began ht*r post- 
graduate* reseauiu's m I lie cytology of alga’ 
under ihe guidance ol Prof Pierre Allorge 
Directin’ of the Lahoratoire de ( 'i‘\ ptogamie ol 
till’ National Museum oi Natuial History and 
Presnlent ol the Frc’iicli Botanical A'^sociation 
She has reeiiitly liiiNlit'd wnling her thesis It 
has been accepted for her I')oetorate degree 
(DS(’) at the Tniversitv ol Montpellier. The 
tille ol liei lliesis is lirvhi i sin' l<i ^tnicfijirf 
flu A (>//(/(/ (JuKsrcnf ri sur hs Mtfosrs Souift- 
ilc (Jinlf/i(r'< p'uraffu s It lias been 
piiblisiied in I he Jivvuf Al^jnUujiquc, Paris. 
Airs. Itoy has also been e1ect(?d a 
memher of the Botanical Ass(»ciation of France. 

Srimati K\mala Dkhi, bv, daughter of 
Sj. Asutosli Bagfiii, Assislam t(*) tlie Controller 
of Examinations w'us awavt -d ihe Moki?hadu 
Sundari CJold Medal by the (.‘alcuttn Univorrity, 
for her Bengali essay on the “Life of Sir 



Pr. Kamala Ro 7 « D.5a (Montpellier) 
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Snnuiti Klai 


Siu'irHlrjniiitli IJuihm jrn,” I he MibjiTt \va^ 

(mI by tlu* Syiidicnli*, and wa^ ojicn onh tn lail\ 
^ladnalc^ ot tlic rnivcisity Srinian Kainala 
l>(‘bi, nlirn an imdia’^raduati' -tudcnt nl tin 
Vjdva>auar Colli'^c, in l9o(3, \>a> aN\anU‘d 111" 
lliisaiita ^5(iM M(‘dal lor I9.‘C) loi lirr ^^^av on 
“ llcaltb iLducalion 'riirouuli SrluMd.'' in l^cn^al,” 
wliK'li ^\a^ piibli^’licd in Tin Moficrn Ut vu tr 
of Oclnlx’r l9iS() 

Sin* paNMMi ilio \ I'Aamination witli Dif'- 
tinchon in 19157 from Ibc Vidva<a»;ar ('olU*fi,(* 

Mks Kamal\ .1 \mkii\ni)I, n.\ . n i iBoin ) 
T.i) (niil)Iinl the Karnalak Ivliicationi'-t, who^i' 
hC‘rvi(‘**rs wcrn Innt by Bombay (lovornmcnt lo 
jr. H. tlu* A^a Klian Education Board, Zanziiair 
lia-^ retnriu’d io India by s.s. Tnina rn(vntly 
after Iut sin*ecs-lnl work iliere bn* two year*- 

Tlu* "iixtli biennial ('onfeivnci* of llie 
National Council of 'Women wa^ lielfl at 
I')aryaf^an.i, Didlii, duriiifi tin* first Nveek of 
Marcli. Tn the absence of Her Hijrhness the 
Maharani of Travancore, Mrs. Brij Lai Nehru 
presided. 

Lady Linlitligow in a mesiage advocated 
that the prevention and cure of Tuberculosis is 



Mr*^ KamuKi Janikliandi 

a mallei tlial miglit well tak(‘ a lonMno.-^l i)lace 
m I lie activitu*^ of the N (’. W 1 and urged 
the increase ol Purdali (dubs where girls tmd 
wonicn could play Tennis and otlaa* ouUl<»oi 
gam(‘s and have clas*-es ol |)hy.''ical exercise in 
tin* o|)(‘n air 

t)n the lollow’iug days several important 
matlcTs w'ere discussed undcT (he iiresidcntshiii 
ol Mrs. Man(*k I^al Prcmchand. and bdlowing 
r<*solutioiis were adopted* 

{ii) A ])rolest against ilie existing discri- 
mination 111 Hindu law* against llie rigid of 
women. 

A reeommendalion to take imnuxluite 
steps to provide* for adeepiate machinery to make 
llie Sarda Act effective 

(rl A recommendation that Provincial 
< 'onnnittt‘es slionld ai)]m)!icli their rcsp(*ctive 
(hiverniiKJnts to formulate schemes of vocational 
education for adult women, and to urge that 
lady teachers sliould be employed in Municipal 
and District Board schools The Conference 
further urgi'd that immediate steps should be 
taken by the Coverninent of India to abolisli 
all recognised brothels in order to prevent traffic 
in women. 





\v 


Appeal To Governments To Lift Ban 
On Communist Party In India 

An fippcal, signed by some Iwo hundred 
<'onp;resb and hahour leaders belonging to 
various parts of India — mostly to Bengal, 
urging the provincial governments, specially 
those run by the Congress, to lift the ban on 
the eoinnninist party in India, has been recently 
issu(*d and published in some daily papers. 

As published in Amritn Bazar Pntrika 
(Town Edition, March 20, 1938) and Advamr 
(Town Edition, Marcli 21, 1938), it runs as 
follows : 

'I’hn Congress Mini.stries jn .sevi*ii provinces l]a\e 
ToriKived the ban on all bona fide political anil nationalist 
jirganizations -whieli had been suppressed by the bureau 
-cracy, but the ban on the Communist Party of India and 
its Provincial and District branches continues. A prose- 
cution of two young men on the charge of assisting the 
•peration of this body is proceeding in the Tliiited Pro- 
vinces, In Bengal several young men are being iiied 
under the same charge and the provisions of lepressive 
measures originally designed for the suppression of 
terrorist activity are now freely used both in Bengal and 
in the Punjab against the CoInlnunls(^. 

It is well known that the (]!oiiimunist« ur the Com- 
munist Parly do not contemplate the immediate orguniza- 
tion of violence. This can lie proved finm ihcir writings 
as well as from the judgment'^ in the several pio«eciition8 
launched against them in the past. Tliey may believe 
that a radical change of the present order of «oriety and 
the establishment of socialism can be achieved only 
through the organization of the toilers cm the basis of 
the principle of class struggle and that ni this process 
mass violence will have to be used afiainst those who 
forcibly resist the change. 

Wc consider that the Communists should have a right 
to propagate their views like any other bona fide polilujl 
party. This right is guaianteed in other democratic 
countries like England, Franee and America. All honest 
persons who love liberty of thought, whether they 
Jigree with Communism or not, concede that in a civilized 
country the Communists ought to be allowed to exist 
.as a party and enjoy the freedom to propagate then 
views. Even the Allahabad High Court in its judgment 
in the famous Meerut Case laid down that it was not 
jcriminal to hold Communist views. The guaranteeing 
of civil liberties retires that every citizen should not 
<uily be frfee to hold any political views he considers 
sound but also should have the freedom to persuade 


others to his way of thinking. Freedom of opinion and 
of organization is an elementary civil lihciLy, the bobis of 
our modern civilization, the guarantee of its safety and 
any fiiither progress. We, theielorc, consider that 
the Commiinistb in India should have a right to exist as 
an open political party just as in other democratic coun- 
tries. We aic 111 opinion that the Congress Ministries 
who aie commanded in the eleciion manifesto of our 
great National organization, the Indian National 
Congress, to restore the civil liberties of the people, should 
immediately hit the ban on the Provincial section of the 
Communist Party and pass resolutions in the Legislative 
Assemblies demanding from the Ontial Government to 
lift the ban from the Central All-India organization of 
the Party, its Central Conimitice. 

In doing this the Congress Ministers should be taking 
another bold step towards freeing the political life in 
oui country from the shackles of imperialist repression 
and forging links of solidarity with u brother party which 
IS struggling for the complete National Independence of 
om countiy.” I Italics ours.- -Ed., M, R.\ 

are ceH.ainly for the lifting of the ban 
oil the coiumiiiiifc.t. party in India; for as a party 
it lias not cltmc. nor does it propose to do, any- 
thing urljiwful. But we are sorry we must 
ci’ilinze the appetil. We can only hope that no 
eoinnunist has drawn it uj). 

£lv(jry individual ami every organization 
.should undoubtedly have the rights asked for 
111 the appeal printed above, provided that the 
('xereise of these rights is not incompatible 
witli the object of the State in the country 
in winch the individual and the organi- 
zation earry on their work. Therefore, in the 
abstract we think (hat the communist party in 
India should have these rights. Some of the 
laws in British India tire unduly restrictive and 
repressive. All public-spirited persons should 
try to get these laws repealed or suitably 
amended. In the meantime those who feel 
hampered in their legitimate, if not also ' lawful/ 
activities owing to the existence of these laws, 
can only go on if they feel they must, and take 
the consequences. 

We are at one with s *.".ialiata and commui- 
nists in their fight with poverty, thou^ we 
may diiTer as to the means and method and 
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the spirit in which the fight should be carried 
on. We also agree that land and the natural 
mineral, vegetable, and animal wealth of the 
country should be nationalized, adequate 
compensation being paid to the present ownerh 
wherever necessary. 

But we do not think there ought to be any 
separate socialist or communist party in a 
subject country. The first duty of all who love 
the land in wdiich they live as subjects is to 
combine to attain the full status of citizens 
India cannot become a communist or socialist 
state all at once or before she has become an 
autonomous or independent state. Moreover, 
the masses in India arc at present far too 
ignorant and backward to understand socialism 
and communism with all their implications. 

Congres*^mcn, socialists and communists are 
all struggling to make India free. Hcncc. 
socialists and communists should all join the 
Congress and make a combined effort with 
Congressmen to win freedom for India As for 
their other ideals, if they can convert the 
majority of Congressmen to their views, their 
purpose wull be better served than if they 
worked separately. 

As regards the appeal printed above and 
the agitation wdiich is being carried on in 
Bengal for the lifting of the ban on the commu- 
nist party, we are sorry wt must say that, so 
far as Bengal is concerned, these are “ a 
singularly unlortunate example of the art of 
doing a thing at the wrong time and in the 
wTong way and explaining it in the wrong 
language.” 

As to the “ time,” Mahatma Gandhi has 
not yet concluded his conversations with the 
Governor and the Ministry of Bengal relating 
to the release of detenus and political prisoners — 
W’e write this on the 23rd ilarcli, 1938. It is 
unnecessary to explain in detail that negotia- 
tions for tile release of these political sufferers 
carried on by the high jiriest of non-violence 
on the understanding that the persons to be 
released do not believe in violence, and an 
agitation carried on simultaneously for the 
legalising ” of the communist party — a party 
w'hich in its stronghold abroad has not been 
famous for non-violence, cannot consistently be 
parts of the same strategic or tactical move. 

As to the “ way,” the right way should be 
to take the advice of Mahatma Gandhi in all such 
matters and be guided by it. Nothing should 
have been or should be done which might or 
may even indirectly stand in the way of the 
fulfifanent of the mission of his visit in Bengal. 

; As regards the “ language,” the appeal says. 


‘‘the Communist Party do not contemplate 
immediate organisation of violence.” It is 
further said, “ that in this process [of establish- 
ment of socialism] mass violence mil have to 
be used against those who forcibly resist th& 
change.^* (These words in italics do not occur 
in the version printed in the Hindiisthan 
Standard, Town Edition, March 18, 1938.) 
While complimenting the writers of the appeal 
on their frankness, wc are constrained to observe 
that those who do not contemplate the immediate 
organisation of violence may not be against its. 
subsequent organisation. As regards the use of 
mass violence “ against those w^lio forcibly resist 
the change,” the resistors may be cither private 
parties or the State itself. If the resistors be 
private parties, the Communists of India should 
seek the proper legal remedy, if available; they 
cannot expect the State to allow them to take* 
the law into their own hands; for the “legalis- 
ing ” of the party by the State on the strength 
of this aiipeal w^ould be indirectly sanctioning 
such procedure on their part. If the resistors 
be the State itself, how can the State, by 
“ legalising ” the party on the strength of the 
appeal, agree in advance to the use of mass* 
violence against itself? 

All Congressmen are committed to non- 
violence, at least as a policy. Therefore it i& 
their duty to scan every word of every state- 
ment or appeal affecting or involving the policy 
or principle of non-violence, before signing it„ 
if they are asked to do so. 

Socialism and Communism In India 

In the foregoing note wc have not discussedi 
the principles of socialism and communism. 
Perhaps we are not competent to do so. But 
W’c may be permitted to write a few words of 
casual eomnient. Before doing so, we shall, 
quote a few sentences from a “ highly provoca- 
tive book,” Heredity and Politws, by Professor 
J. B. S. Haldane, “ one of the most outstanding 
and challenging personalities* in science and! 
politics to-day.” 

This book was published in England on the- 
Sth February last and has been just received. 

In the first chapter, devoted to an examina- 
tion of “The Biology of Inequality,” Professor 
Haldane writes : 

I wish to examine certain statements regarding 
human equality and inequality, some of which have beeu^ 
used to justify not only ordinary policy but even wars" 
and revolutions 

We will first consider the doctrine of the equality 
of man. 1 will quote from a great revoludonarv docn*^ 
ment of the eighteenth century, the American Declaratioii* 
of Independence, Which was published in 1776 and ia* 
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inauily due to Jefferson. — Wc hold these truths to be 
eelf-evident, that all men are created equal, that they 
ue endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
nights, that among these are Life, Liberty, and the 
pursuit of Happiness.” This or a very similar doctrine 
of equality was important for the French Revolution. 
What did it mean in practice? The thirteenth and 
fifteenth amendments to the United States' constitution 
were needed to abolish negro slavery and racial disciimi- 
nalion in the mattei of the franchise. For whiles it 
meant a very considerable measure of equality before the 
law, and it has, I think, meant a somewhat greater 
•equality of opportunity than exists in England, but 
it did not give rise lo any systematic ..tlempc to bring 
about economic equality.*’ 

Coming to more recent times, the author 
observes : 

Modern revolutionary theory is much more modest 
in Its statements regarding equality, though in practice 
it goes somewhat farther in that direction. ”The leal 
conteni of the prolelaiian demand for equality is the 
demand for the abolition of rlas^es. Any demand for 
‘equality which goes beyond that, of necessity passes into 
^absurdity.” So wrote Engels,* and the passage was 
considerably amplified by Lenin. Modern revolutionarv 
theory looks fniward to two types of society; Socialist 
society in whicn each citizen works according to his 
ability and receives in accordance with the amount of 
work done, and Community society in which each works 
according to his ability and receives according to his 
needs. There is a cer am approximation towards 
Socialist society in the Soviet Union, but Communist 
society lemains an ideal. Neither of these theories is 
«qi’alitarian. Stalm in a report to the seven eenth 
Congress of the c. p. a. u. said: **Marx]sm starts out 
with the assumption that people’s tas cs and requirements 
are not, and cannot be, equal in quality or in quantity, 
either in the period of Socialism or the peiiod of 
Communism.** Further, so far as 1 know, official 
Communist theory includes no clear statement of the 
•origins of inequality other than economic. 

Now, although Jefferson regarded the inrh of human 
equality to be self-evident, there is remarkably little 
positive evidence for the Jeflei 'Ionian theory, and its 
interest is, 1 think, mainly historical. 

The Soviet Union has iiossessed and excr- 
rised sovereign power for a good many years. 
It has exercised this power mo?t ruthlessly, 
never hesitating to imprison, banish, or execute 
those w'ho stood in the w’ay of the realization 
of its ideal, whatever their number. Yet, w^e 
nre told in the foregoing passage by Professor 
Haldane in his latest work, published less than 
two months ago, that, ** there is a certain 
appromnation towards Sodabst society in the 
Soviet Union — only a certain approximation, 
not full realization ! As for a Communist 
society, why even in the Soviet Union, that holy 
of holies of Communists, it still remains only 
an ideal! We do not for these reasons say that 
no one in India should cherish socialistic or 


* Friedrich Engels, the socialist, ‘‘is beat known as 

the friend, colleague, and oontinuator of Marx/* 
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communistic ideals — and we know that, even if 
we were to say so, our opinion would not 
influence Indian socialists and communists at 
all. What we say is that the first duty of 
politically-minded Indians of all schools is to 
concentrate all their efforts on winning freedom 
for India. When freedom has been won or all 
but won, different groups may try to remodel 
society and the State according to their ideals. 

In the modern Indian languages of Sans- 
kritic origin, the word Communist is generally 
translated as mmyavadi. That word connotes 
that communists arc for human equality. Yet 
w’e have seen that neither socialist theory nor 
communist theory is equahiorian and that 
Stalin himself has said that “ Marxism starts 
out with the assumption tliat people’s tastes and 
requirements are not, and cannot be, equal in 
qualify or in quantity, either in the period of 
Socialism or the period of Communism.*^ Engels 
wrote that “ any demand for equality which 
goes beyond ihat \viz., “the abolition of 
classes”], of necessity passes into absurdity.” 
But the idea underlying tlu' word snmyavadi is 
that there is to be equality, economic, political, 
and what not. Our masses are completely in 
the dark as to oconomie, poliiieal and social 
theories, and even our educated classes do not 
possess much up-to-date and definite informa- 
tion on these subjects. Hence, the declamatory 
preaching of eommunisin under the name 
samyavad among the former, and among the 
latter also to a great extent, is likely to raise 
expectations of a, coming equalitarian Utopia 
which must remain a dream. 

There are peoi)le in all countries, including 
ours, who will not listen to connuonsense unless 
one quotes “ high ’’ authority for what is said. 
Hence we have been obliged to bring in Haldane, 
Engels, Marx, Lenin and Stalin. But ordinary 
expel lerice and coninionsense show that, not to 
speak of work requiring genius, expert 
knowledge, or special skill, even in fields of 
unskilled labour the amounts of work done in 
a stated period of time by different persona 
differ to a considerable extent. If several 
persons are set to breaking stones or bricks, 
using the spade or the axe, driving the plough, 
or copying from manuscripts or books, it will be 
found that they have not done the same amount 
of work during the same period, and the quality 
of the work done will not be the same in the 
case of the different workers. Therefore, they 
cannot justly claim the samfe remuneration, 
though all may be entitled o a minimum living 
wage. The man who does more and better work 
may generously forgo hia claim to higher wages 
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in favour of less competent persons and be 
satisfied with a living wage. But that is his 
generosity ; inferior workers cannot demand any 
share in his just earnings. 

This is not a pica for paying any man a 
hundred, five hundred, a thousand or ten 
thousand times as high a salary as anoth(*r man 
gets; — enormous differences in salaries arc un- 
reasonable and unjust. What we are trying to 
show is that complete equality of remuneration 
is neither natural nor just even in tlu* case of 
ordinary unskilled work of various kinds. And 
the scale of remuneration, to he just, must be 
different in the ease of different kinds of work, 
requiring varying degrees of expert knowledge, 
special skill, or genius. Even in Soviet Russia 
the authorities have been obliged to pay some 
workers a Imndred or five hundred times the 
wages paid to ordinary labourers in order to 
secure the services of experts and specialists. 

The Communist-Fascist Struggle 

In Europe the Communist-Fascist struggle 
has been, for more than a year, very fierce and 
ferocious in Spain, and promises to be more 
widespread and intense in course of time, spread- 
ing to other countries. Fascism is in the 
ascendant now. Except in i^pain, nowhere else 
has its challenge been accepted. Britain is 
neither fascist nor communist— jicrhajis it has 
a soft corner in its heart for fascism But it 
will not take u]) the challenge of cither party 
unless and until its own interests are directly 
affected. Soviet Russia wants to take up the 
challenge of fascism and has recently done a 
little kite-flying to ascertain if it can expect to 
have any allies. Nazi Germany has conquered 
and annexed Austria without actual fighting, 
though this conquest ha.s been followed by treks 
and numerous ‘ suicides.' Czechoslovakia mav 
be the next victim. 

The communists have got the upper hau<l 
in Russia by bloodshed and it is by continuous 
purges involving very many executions that 
they are able to maintain their position. In 
Spam slaughter is still going on. In other 
European eounti’ies, w^herevor there is a Commu- 
nist-Fascist struggle, violence is in evidence 
But nowhere in Europe is a dear and decisive 
mefory for cither pariy in sight. 

Potential Communist-Fascist Struggle 
In India 

In India there is a socialist-communist 
party, but no fascist party yet. Perhaps the 
capitalists and land-holders (variously called 


zamindars, taluqdars, etc.) have not yet become 
sufficiently dynamic. We are entirely against 
the enactment of the communist-fascist tragedy 
on the Indian stage. Our imagination recoils at 
the thought of its possibility — perhaps because 
we are timid, not cast in the heroic mould. But 
should there be such a struggle in India, there 
is sure to be violence and bloodshed, as fore- 
shadowed in Bihar and Cawmporc. And in such 
a struggle, at least in the beginning, the fascists 
are likely to be better able to command up-to- 
date arms than the socialists-comrnunists. In 
Europe, the struggle is still going on without 
any bright prospect for cither party. If that is 
the case in European countries, which are all 
in(Iei)enden1 , socialists-communisis in subject 
India cannot expect to have a w^alk-over. In 
Eurojie the communist-fascist conflict is a two- 
party fight. In subject India, it will be a throe- 
party fight, fascism and imperialism being on 
one side and socialism for communism) being 
on the other. The latter, therefore, cannot have 
a w’alk-over 

But is such a struggle unavoidable, inevit- 
able, in India? The Congress is the biggest 
and the most powder ful popular organization in 
India The expression .‘-lave mentality ” or 
servile mentality is more often on the lips 
of Congressmen than on those of others when 
they want to condemn their opponents. We 
humbly venture to think that, if anybody thinks 
that for the economic and political salvation of 
India a class struggle on tlic European model 
IS the only way, that India needs must have 
communism of the European or Russian sort, 
he does nob betray a non-servdie mentality. 
Why must w^e copy Europe in everything? 
For winning independence Gandhiji has found 
ill Sntyagraha a non-violent, moral substitute 
foi w^ar and Congressmen have accepted hiR 
method. If there be a non-violent substitute 
for war between country and country, between 
Britain and India, can there not be a non- 
violent substitute for struggles between classes- 
in the. same country? The critic may here 
object and say : “You are taking for granted 
that class struggle in India will be attended 
wdth violence, but it may be non-violent.” We 
shall be glad indeed if it be non-violent. But 
the signs point in a different direction. Any 
struggle on the European model between Havea 
and Not-Haves is likely to have features of the 
European type. 

Mahatma Gandhi and other Congress 
leaders have on many occasions arbitrated 
between Labour and Capital with satisfactory 
results. May there not be a national board 
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with (Jandhiji at its head to mediate between 
the Haves and Not-Havcs and to lay down the 
principles and policy to be followed in all class 
struggles? 

The communal decision of the British 
Government, whatever its intention, lias accen- 
tuated and aggravated communal strifes 
Communal strifes are a kind of class stiuggle. 
Congress proposes to find a substitute for the 
communal decision in an agreement amicably 
arrived at between Hindus and Muhammadans. 
Congress does not favour grouf) struggles in this 
case. Nor do we in any case that may lead 
to violence. In the case of propertied groups, 
however, c.g,, ruling jirinces, capitalists, land- 
holders, Congressmen seem to be for a fight to 
the finish. Perhaps propertied persons are lost 
souls — particularly when they are not members 
of the Congress, for there are several very 
wealthy men wdio are followers of Mahatma 
Gandhi. They arc not lost souls. 

One(» upon a time \vv asked an Indian 
communist or socialist why he and other Con- 
gres?men do not try to win over the zamindars 
and capitalists to the Congress cause, thus 
leaving them to side with the foreign bureau- 
cracy and imperialists. His reply was to the 
(‘ITcct that those people arc* already allies of the 
foreign bureaucracy and iinperiaiists, meaning 
that Congressn](*n have not driven them to side* 
with the latter. That is true, but it is also true 
that many zamindars and capitalists are 
members of the Congress. But is it not also 
true that the vast majority of Indian Muham- 
madans and of their l<*aders are allies of the 
opponents of Indian freedom? If Congress (‘.an 
negotiate with them, as it ought to, why can it 
not negotiate with the propertied classes? 

TJke other communist-socialists, Congress 
socialists are, we believe, against anybody 
having private property. But some at least of 
their leading men do have very comfortable 
private property. That, however, is a digres- 
sion. Property is desired by people not for its 
own sake but because it is or may be a source 
of income. Jobs in government departments 
and offices arc sources of income and are in that 
respect exactly like property. By ear-marking 
high percentages of these jobs for particular 
communities the British Government in India 
has given these communities a proprietary right 
in them which is not in substance different from 
giving them jagirs. So far as we are aware 
Congress has not yet passed any resolution 
Mainst this communal decision No. 2. Perhaps 
Congress will find a substitute for it in an 
agreed settlement No, 2. But as propertied 


men in tlie ordinary sense are lost souls, there 
will not be any agreed settlement wdth them. 

Private Property of Individuals^ 

Nations, Etc. 

Ill socialist or communist theoiy individuals 
have no right to ])rivalc property. That is 
to say, according to British communists no 
Britisher ought to own a British coal mine, iron 
mine, etc.; according to Uussiaii communists no 
Russian ought to own a Russian coal mine, iron 
mine, etc. But the same conimunislH hold that 
the British nation (tlmt is, the aggregate of all 
Britishers) owns all British mines and the Soviet 
Russian State owns all mines in Russia. That 
is to say, the private prop(*rty of every individual 
national is zero, but the private prop(*rty of the 
aggregate of tleese nationals is a big .something. 

Cbming to India and supposing that India 
has become a communist state, we must holtf 
that no Indian has a right to any private- 
property but tliat tlu* aggr(‘gate of all Indians 
owns ail the wealth of India of all kinds. That 
is plain. But it also plain that the aggregate 
of all the persons living in each province and in 
eacli district of India owns all the wealth of each 
provin(*(i and each district. If tlmt also is clear^ 
some oIIht qiK*stu)ns must lie answered. Pro- 
vincial boundan(‘s and district boundaries have 
changed from tinn* to time* and may again 
elmnge Those elumges involvt* much group- 
expropriation and also miK^h ve*^ting of new 
projierty m ie-jonn(‘(l groujis What right has 
anyliody to (*xi)ro])riate any group and vest 
prc)iH*rty in another group or sub-group? 

Let us take* some exam})lf.'S. 

According to coiiinumist tlieoiy, all wealth 
in Andhra-desha belongs to the aggregate of 
persons iiilmbiting Madras Presidency, includ- 
ing th(‘ people of Andhra-desha. If Andhra 
becomes a scjiarate province, the aggregate of 
the peoi)le of Andhra will become owners of its 
wealtli but the aggregate of the people of tho 
other parts of the Madras Presidency will lose 
their share of the right to Andhra wealth. 
According to what coiiinumist law of justice or 
equity? 

Formerly, the people of Bengal in the 
aggregate had their share of their right to the 
wealth of Manbhum, Hazaribagh, etc. Now 
they have been deprived of that share. It has 
been transferred to the aggregate of the people 
of Bihar. According to what communist prin-* 
ciple of justice or equity? 

We need not give t dier examples or refer 
to district boundaries. 
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We have said that in the hypotlictical 
-future communist India, the aggregate of all 
Indians will own the aggregate of all wealth in 
India. Oriyas, Biharis^ Bengalis, etc., are 
included in the aggregate of all Indiana; and 
Orissa, Bihar, Bengiil, etc., an' parts of India. 
Therefore, may it be concluded that in that 
future-India Oriyas, Bilmris, Bengalis, etc , 
will have some right to the wealth of 
Orissa, Bihar, Bengal, etc ? If then, why not 
now? 

The existing boundaries of all independent 
•countries were not their boundancT in previous 
ages, centuries, or even decades. Tliercforc, 
the National wealth of these countries has not 
remained the same. Some nations have by 
•conquering and annexing new territories become 
owners of the wealth nt these tcrritor es. Does 
communism recognize the ac(|iusitinn by a nation 
of such wealth by conquest‘s If li docs, ns it 
must until there is a world revcdiition and the 
formation of a world communist state, why does 
it not recognize the acquisition and keeping of 
private wealth by private individuals by honest 
individual labour? Is it beeauso the private 
individual in a coinnniniat country can b' 
ooerced and expropriated, but eonnminist states 
'Cannrit coerce and expropriate non-communist 
states? So, might is right? 

In communist theory and practice, indivi- 
.duals must not own some acres, however hone.stly 
acejuired, but large aggregates of inrlividuals 
called nations can own thousands and millions 
•of square miles, however dishonestly acquired. 
But perhaps we arc doing some injustice to 
'Communism. Perhaps, wlum the world revolu- 
tion, of which they have ceased to talk latterly, 
-comes, all mankind will In* the masters of all 
wealth everywhere. But, it is to hr hoped, 
•even at that h’ue j)eo])le will liave siu-li private 
property as their own sans and loin-olt»ths, 
punjabis and coats, jiy jamas and pantaloons, 
.shoes and sandals, prns and pencils, and the like. 
Every one mu.st have some m nimum private 
property. If the aggregate of nationals called 
the nation can have their nat'onal property, 
'Called the motherland, why not allow the smaller 
unit called the family to have its homestead so 
that little children may have a home to call their 
own? To have a liome to call one’s own is 
necessary for the growth of personality. If the 
■earth can be rightly rut up into continents, 
countries, provinces, counties, canton^? or 
districts (divisions which are not all Nature's 
tiandiwurk) , owned by large or small aggregates 
of individuals, why stop short and dray? the linw 
ihere? Is it unnatural for the small^t aggre- 


gate^ the family, and the smallest unit, the 
individual, to own something? 

Communism And The Abolition Of 
Classes And Castes 

“The real content of the proletarian demand 
for equality is the demand for the abolition of 
classes.'' So wrote Engels, the socialist, friend 
and colleague of Marx. Property, rank, a 
certain amount of education — ^these and the like 
distinguish the classes from the masses, the 
proletariat. But these can be acquired. Caste 
is one of the meanings of class, and it cannot be 
acquired. In Britain, the son of a very poor 
man, a landless labourer with little education, can 
acquire riches, become a lord and a man of high 
rank He becomes a member of the classes. 
In India one of the plebeian class can become 
rich and can al«a become a Raja, a Maharaja, 
a Nawab, a Knight ; more can obtain the titles 
of Rai Saheb, Rao Saheh, Khan Saheb, Khan 
Bahadur, Dewan Bahadur, etc. So the gulf 
between tlie masses and the classes is not impass- 
able in India, too. But the kind of di-stinetion 
denoted by caste cannot be acquired A 
Brahman is born a Brahman, and whether he 
be rich or poor, illiterate or learned. Aurtiious 
or vicious, he remains a Brahman. No amount 
of wealth or learning or virtue can make a 
non-Brahman a Brahman. In nnc'ent times, 
Rrahmanhood could be acquired, a** ancient 
Sanskrit literature testifies But one's caste 
IS unchanaeahle now One can boceme castc- 
Irss by leaving tlie ortliodox Hindu fold, bu‘ one 
cannot cliangc one’.s caste. 

If by a coiuiiiiinist is to be understood one 
who standa up lor human equality — social and 
liohticai etjuality, if not also economic equality, 
lie must work wliolchearUdly for the abolition 
nut only ol clusses but also of castes, too, and be 
an example in Ins own person ol both cla^sless- 
De^5 and castelc^sness. Mahatma Gandlii does 
not call himself a communist, * and he is an 
advocate of Varnashram nharma as he under- 
stands it. But his life shows that he is lor a 
classless, caste less society and for the political, 
social and, as far as practicable, economic 
equality of all persons. 

RIembers of the communist party in India 
should ask themselves whether their life is a 
concrete illustration of the ideals for winch com- 
munism stand.s. Such of them as live in 
substantial residences, w'hcther inherited or built 
or hired by themselves, and if their standard of 
living is decidedly above that of the masses, they 
certainly cannot convince others that they are 
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convinced and sincere communists. Again, if 
they preacli the obliteration of classes but them- 
selves observe caste distinctions as regards 
marnage and dining, such preaching cannot be 
convincing. It is easy to declaim against titles 
and capitalism, but it is not so easy to give up 
caste. 

Industrialization and Capitalism 
in India 

Must Congtess leaders, including the 
present president of tliat bdoy and liis prede- 
cessor, want India to lie industrialized in the 
Ben.se in which many Euroiiean coui!t.rK>s, tlu' 
United States of Ameiica, and .Tajmn arc mdus 
triahzed. They want big lactones, equipped 
with up-to-date iiowor-driveii maciiinery, for 
large scale production. Such factories can be 
started in Ivdia at present only liy capitalists 
If there were State socialism m India, the Stat- 
-could no doubt establish and work such factories. 
But at present India being a subject country, il 
the Clovermuent were to establish factories, they 
would not be Indian concerns and their profit - 
would be absorbed by Biitishers to a consider- 
able extent. Indian State Railways aic a big 
industrial enterprise. But it is not India which 
solely, exclusively or mainly derives advantagi 
from them. There can bo real State socialism 
in India which will he advantageous mainly to 
India when India becomes free and autononious 
So long as India is not free, industrialization is 
possible only by the enterprise of Indian capi- 
talists. Hence, without sacrificing the interests 
of Labour, Indian capitalistic enterprise should 
be encouraged. It is not impossihk, though it i? 
difficult, to industrialize India in another way, 
which is the one enjoined and appioved by 
Mahatma Gandhi. It is by the rcMval ot 
India’s indigenous village and cottage industrie-* 
and the introduction of new village and cottage 
industries necessitated by the march of civiliza- 
tion and the advancement of science This 
method of industrialization is preferable on ra.oral 
grounds and for preventing the workers from 
degenerating into wage-serfs and parts of 
machinery, as it were. It would also better 
serve the purpose of full utilization of India’s 
vast man power. But the Western type of in- 
dustrialization can be shorn of its defects and 
harmful features. And it duly recognizes the 
dignity of man’s intellect and fully utilizes his 
inventive powers. The dignity of bodily labour 
deserves recognition, and thinkers and workers 
have recQ^ized it. But one is reminded of the 
in dig nity, of manual labour, if it is insisted that 


human hands must do the work which a machine 
invented by man’s intellect is capable of doing. 

Perhaps in the long run in all countries, sdl 
men will bo able to utilize the time and energy, 
saved by the use of machinery, to make progress- 
in knowledge, culture and spirituahty. 

Tagore’s Science Primer 

Rabindranath T-agorc’s science primer ia 
Bengali, named “ Visva-Pai'ichaya " or “ Intro- 
duction to the Universe,” was published some six 
months ago. Within four months of its publica- 
tion, a second, revised and enlarged, edition had! 
to be published. This second edition in its 
turn has had to be reprinted in a month or so. 
Tlu.s we learn from a copy of the reprint just 
rccc'ivcd. Happy news to lovers of literature- 
and science. 

Gandhiji Deprecates Demonstrations 
During Political Prisoners’ Release 
Negotiations 

Our first editorial note in this issue was- 
writtcn on the 23r{l March. In that note we 
have said that meetings held for lifting the ban- 
on communists arc at present untimely. We had 
expressed a similar oiiinion to some Congress- 
men before the 23rd March In the morning 
liapers of the 2.5th March we found the follow- 
ing : 

An appeal to workeis anil the public not to hold 
demonsiral loti's and iiieeLingb and ihe IIac and to the 
prisoners and dcipniis lo bo patient while the negotia- 
tions rn the questjon of lelease of political prisoners 
and detenus were on, was made by Mahatma 

Gandhi in the course of a short statement immediately 
before leaving Calcnlta at 8 last night for Delang. 

Gandlii I says : " I am sorry to have to interrupt 
the negoiiJliens for the release of detenus and political' 
prisoneis as 1 must keep an appointment m Delang. I 
hope to refill I) on Apiil 1, amt regime the negotiations, 
f would urge workeis and the public not to hold demon- 
straiions. meetings and the like whde the negotia^ons 
are going on. I would also urge the prisoners and 
detenus to be patient and feel sine that I shall leave no 
stone unturned to redeem the promise I have made for 
bringing about the de<%ired relief.'* 

The demonstrations and meetings depre- 
cated by Mahatma Gandhi do not exclude those’ 
hold urging tljo provincial and central 
governments to lift the ban on the communist 
party in India. 

Summer Vacation 

In most provinces of northern India and’ ^ 
perhaps elsewhere, too, schools, colleges and' 
universities enjoy a lon^ summer vacation. 
The population of India is more rural than* 
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liVLinberB o! o\ir students have 
'their homes in villages. If these students of 
ours can acquire as much knowledge as possible 
during the vacation, of their own and neighbour- 
ing villages, including the standard and ways of 
living of the rural masses, that will be a valuable 
•equipment for their future woj-k as citizens. 
The sliouting of national and revolutionary 
slogans or electioneering for this candidate or 
that, is no substitute for sucli knowledge. On the 
'Contrary, active participation in politics while 
one is still a student prevents one from forming 
one\s charact(»r and acquiring knowledge — 
knowledge (*vcn of politics. Many students 
shout political slogans and are carried away by 
the excitement, of jiolitical agitation, bub will 
not sit dowi lo ri'ad a book written even b^ 
some great political thinker 

Those of our students who have scientific 
curiosity can make gooel use of Iheiv vacation 
and Iiavc a hapiiy time of it if they try to get 
acquainted with all the wild flowers, fruits and 
plants and th(' birds, buttiTflies and various 
insects m their neiglibourhood. They may also 
collect different kinds of stones. 

In many districts there is distressing scar- 
city of water in the hot months It is no doubt 
the duty of the govcTument and district boards, 
unions and rich landholders to come to the res- 
cue of the village people at tlii^^ time. But, 
whatever the reason, they do not always 
and everywhere get adequate hel]). Older 
students ran organize Bands of Scdf-hel]). That 
would be doing fundamental national work, 
cementing real friendship and camaraderie 
bet w('cn the classes and the masses. 

Illiteracy prevails to a far greater extent 
in rural regions than in urban areas Each 
student can make at least ten persons, juvenile 
or adult, litcra'.c during the long \acation. Will 
they do it? Illiteracy in India cannot be 
liquidated unless literates in general, old and 
young, lend a hand. 

In niore than one place, we exhorted some 
women workers to ascertain how many girls in 
their part of the village or town were illiterate 
and were receiving no schooling, and to make 
arrangements for their tuition. But to no effect. 
The women workers, like the male workers, 
like agitation and sens.ation and revolutionaiy^ 
slogans more than '' reformist humdrum and 
slow but solid work- We wonder if our political 
leaders ever told their followers that even in 
countries like Russia and China where there have 
been and may again be rev-olutions, the rank 
and file had for years done “reformist^*' edu- 
cational work. 


Students' Political Organizations 

Tliose students who have attained their 
majority and are politically-mindwl may be- 
come members of the Congress or some other 
political organization to their liking. Those 
who are minors shoubl bide their time. There 
IS no reason why students should have their 
separate political organizations. Such separate 
organizations mean waste of time, energy, and 
money. We do not write this with reference^ 
to students^ clubs, associations and the like for 
discussing politics. Studimts not only may but 
.should have ihc'ir debates on political subjects. 

Capilal has its politics, Labour has its 
politics, Peasants and Farmers have their iioliti'-s, 
TradtTS and Shopkeepers have their politics, 
Landholders have their politics, Congress has 
its jiohtics, Liberals have theirs, Socialists and 
Communists have theirs, the Hindu Mahasabha 
and the Muslim League have theirs But 
students — ^whose main work is study and 
building up the body and mind, who are mostly 
minors, who are maintained by their guardians, 
wild are in the formative and pr(‘paratory 
period of their life, and who come from differ- 
(»nt eomraunities, classes and ranks of society 
all having politics or no-politics of their 
own, — students as such do not have and cannot 
have* any separate and special kind of politics 
of their own. 

It is natural and legitimate' for them to 
exjiect to achieve political distinction and 
liecomc ])olitical leaders; but not while they are 
still students 

Criticism of Present Social, Political 
and Economic Systems and Orders 

The old order ehangeth yielding place to 
nev. And to bring in the new order, — whether 
social, political or economic, bolh dostnictive 
and constructive criticism arc necessary. The 
old social, political or economic order has to be 
attacked, no doubt. But the' object of our 
attack should be the order, the system, which 
has to be mended or ended — not the persons 
wdio represent that order or system. 

In the existing order — social, political, or 
economic, some persona or classes may occupy 
privileged positions. Others, who feel deprived 
of their human birthright, may become envious, 
jealous, or angry, and in criticising the old 
order they may be disposed to attack the per- 
sons or classc.« occupying advantageous posi- 
tions. But it should be borne in mind that 
these persons did not create the existing old 
order; they are only the inheritors of a bad 
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system. So the criticism, the attack should 
be such as to be calculated to convince even 
the privileged inheritors of the old system of 
its evils. It is difficult to bring home to people 
the evils of a system which gives them advan- 
tage. They may obstinately defend it and thus 
make themselves obnoxious. Moreover, many 
of these persons of privileged classes may be 
bad men whose life and conduct are apt to rouse 
the wrath of others or excite their liatred or 
contempt. Those people cannot expect to escape 
criticism. It may even be tlic duty of social, 
political and economic reformers to criticise 
their life and conduct and make tliem the objects 
of righteous indignation or expose them to 
ridicule and contempt. 

Nevertheless, the general rule to be follow- 
ed is to criticise the system, the order, to be 
mended or ended, not the pc’rsons who afipear 
to have advantage over their fcllow-m(‘n. 

And privileged persons are not wholly to be 
eit\ied. They may not even be at all enviable 
Just as crutches do not develop men's power to 
walk or run fast and firmly, so privileges do 
not develop people's real inanhocid. 

Frightfulness in Europe 

Let us take it for granted that the Bolsheviks 
in Russia and the Fascists in Italy, Germany, 

Spain, are trying to make their nations 

great. But their leaders are trying to do so by 
their frightfulness. They may think that their 
end justifies their means. But they are wrong. 

l^ie frightfulncss of the dictators and of 
the men who carry out their orders brutalizes 
them, and those who are sulijccted to their 
terrorism cither die or live as wretched de- 
humanized specimens of humanity, in spite of 
their apparent strength. No economic or other 
advantage, claimed by the dictators as having 
accrued to their nations, can outweigh these 
evils. Subjection and submission to dictatorship 
is a sign of political decadence, as submission 
to infallible guru-ism is a sign of spiritual de- 
cadence. 

Reform of Secondary Education 

We have received a brochure on the Reform 
of Secondary Education in Bengal by Prof. 
N. C. Bhattacha^ya dealing with the salient 
features of the existing system of school educa- 
tion, a historical retrospect of the various 
proposals made from time to time to institute 
a Secondary l^ard and a “ dispassionate 
presentation and criticism of the problems in- 
volved ” in the Draft Secondary Education Bill. 
Though we are not in agreement with the 
writer's views regarding the advisability of a 
61—14 


large Board ox the constitution of Distriot 
Advisory Committees, wc commend the historical 
portion, which clearly shows how at each stage 
the communal composition of the proposed 
Board has been more and more pronounced. 
While the Sadler Commission reserved only 3 
seats for Mahomednns in a Board of 15 or 18, 
the recent draft proposed a reservation of 15 
out of 34 seats. But communalism apart, there 
are other serious objections to tlic recf'nt move 
to control the schools in the province with non- 
academic objectives. 

“ Religious ” Riots 

The riots which arc called “ religious ” have 
no religion in them. They are irreligious. 

The prime minister of the United Provinces 
and some other ministers have made it clear in 
the U. P. Assembly to ^hat great extent the 
communal propaganda carried on by the Moslem 
League in the Provinces and the lies of the Urdu 
press there were responsible for the riots 
in Allahabad, Benares and some other places in 
the U. P. It is unnecessary to repeat here in 
detail what the ministers said. They have 
quelled the riots successfully and very quickly. 

These riots are not only extremely lament- 
able, they are disgraceful, too, in addition to 
being sanguinary and politically, socially and 
economically injurious to all parties concerned. 

A Non-Violent Army to Quell & 

Kill Riots 

In connection with these riots Mahatma 
Gandhi writes as follows, in part, in Harijan : 

Time has arrived to consider the nature of Congrew 
non-violence. Is it non- violent ^ of the weak and the 
helpless or of the strong and the powerful ? If it is the 
former, it will ne t take us to our goal and, if long 
pzactised, may even render us for ever unfit for self- 
government. 

The^ weak and the helpless are non-violent in action 
kecaiibc they must be. But in reality they harbour 
violence in their breasts and simply await opportunity 
for its displ /. It is necessary for Congressmen indivi- 
dually and collectively to examine the quality of their 
non-violenc*.*. If it does not come out of real strength, 
it would be best and honest for the Congress to make 
such a declaration and make the necessaiy changes in 
Its behaviour. 

Non-violent Army 

** By this time, z. e., after seventeen years’ practice 
of non-violence the Congress should be able to put forth 
a non-violent army of volunteers numbering not a few 
thousands but lacs who would be equal to every occasion 
where the police and the militarv are required. Thus, 
instead of one brave Pasfaupatinath Gupta who died in 
the attempt to secure peace, we sboiild be able to produce 
hundreds. And a non-vioIcnt army -acts unlike armed 
men, as well in times of peace of disturbances. They 
would be constantly engaged in c uistructive activities that 
make riots impossible. Theirs wiH be the duty of seeking 
occasions for bringing warring communities toi^ther, carry'* 
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jttg on peace propaganda, engaging in activities that 
would bring and keep them in touch with every single 
person, male and female, adult and child, in their parish 
or division. 

“Such an army should be ready to cope with any 
emergency, and in order to still the frenzy of mobs 
should risk their lives in numbers sufficient for the 
purpose. A few hundred, may be a few thousand, such 
spotless deaths will once for all put un end to the riots. 
Surely a few hundred young men and women giving 
themselves deliberately to mob fury will be any day a 
cheap and braver method of dealing with such madness 
than the display and use of the police and the military. 

“ It has been suggested that when we have oiir 
independence, riots and the like will not occur. This 
seems to me to be an empty hope if in the course of 
the struggle for freedom we do noi understand and use 
the technique of non-violenl action in every conceivable 
circumstance. 

“To the extent that the Congress ministers have been 
obliged to make use of the police and the military, to 
that extent in luy opinion we mu*ot admit our failure. 

“That the ministers could not have done otherwise is 
unfortunately only too true. I should like every Congress- 
man, 1 should like the Working Committee to ask ihern- 
selves why we have failed if they think with me that we 
have.” 

As Mahatma Gandhi is non-violent in 
thought, word and deed, and fearless, too, ready 
to meet death any moment non-violently for a 
worthy cause, the supremely heroic remedy for 
riots, suggested in Hanjan, lias most fittingly 
come from him. 

GandhijVs Definition of a Swadeshi 
Company 

The following is Mahatma Gandhi defini- 
tion of a Swadeshi Company, given in 
Harijan : 

“As regards tlie definition of a Swadeshi comp my I 
would say that only iho&e concern*' can be regarded »s 
Swadeshi who^e control, direction and management, cither 
by a managing director or bv managing agents are in 
Indian hands. I should have no ohieciion to the use of 
foreign capital or to the employment of foreign talent 
when such are nut available in India or when we need 
them, but only on condition that such capital and such 
talents are exclusively under the control, direction and 
management of the Indians and ate used in the interests 
of India. But the use of foreign capital or talent is one 
thing and the dumping of foreign industrial conceins is 
totally another thing. The concerns you have named 
cannot in the remotest sense of the term be called 
Swadeshi rather than countenance these ventures. I 
would prefer development oC the industries in question 
to be delayed by a few years in order to permit national 
capital and enterprise to grow up and build such industries 
in future under the actual control, direction and manage- 
ment of i'lidians themselves.*' 

Enlightened Civic Administration of 
Mohen-fo-Daro, 

In the course of a flying visit to Karachi 
Rao Bahadur Eashinath N. Dikshit, Director- 
General of Arehaeolog}% answered many ques- 


tions asked by some pressmen. Asked about 
his impressions of Mohen-jo-Daro, Rao Bahadur 
Dikshit said : 

He began liis work of research in 1925 and had made 
a thorough study of this illuminating centre. He felt that 
the people of India in those periods were far ahead of 
the people of other continents in regard to town-planning 
and the amenities which they had enjoyed were unheard 
of in Egypt and Iraq. There seems to have been a uniform 
and well-conceived scheme of civic administration in which 
no slums existed at all. The population seems to have 
been a wealthy, commercial and industrious oligarchy, 
probably the ancestors of the present industrious and 
enterpiising commercial section of Sindhis known as 
Bhaibiinds. There were proofs to show that even in 2000 
B C., Mohen-jo-Daro was as cosmopolitan a city as Karachi 
IS today. 

The problem is, added Rao Bahadur Dikshit, how this 
civilization built up hy most worthy inhabitants could have 
come to such an abrupt end without leaving any trace 
behind for the successors, till, after a few thousand years. 
Buddhism again enlightened this province. World interest 
has been aroused and foreign explorers are visiting India 
to unravel the puzzle, but the sons of the soil look un- 
concerned. 

From the fact that no arms for warfare 
liave been found at the excavated site of 
Mohen-jo-Daro, Mr Aldous Huxley has come 
to the conclusion that the ancient people who 
dwelt there were pacific, that being a proof in 
the opinion of that distinguished author that 
people could make great advance in civilization 
without addiction to and participation in 
warfare. 

Germany Conquers and Annexes Austria 

If people dwelling in neighbouring regions 
or countries belong to the same race, use the 
same language and have the same religion and 
culture, and if they willingly and of their own 
accord, without any coercion, form one State, 
there can be no objection to such a development. 
On the contrary such amalgamation may be 
welcomed. But the swallowing up of Austria 
by Nazi Germany by an overwlielming show of 
force is nothing of the kind. It is neither 
federation, nor confederation. It is conquest 
and subjection, pure and simple Austria must 
acknowledge Hitler's supremacy in every respect 
and in all departments of life. 

Great Britain has not come to the rescue of 
Austria. Neither France, nor any other power. 
And, of course, not Italy. 

Of all people in Austria the Jews are the 
greatest sufferers. Blank despair faces the 
200,000 Jews there. They are deprived of their, 
places in the public services and professions. 
No wonder, there have been hundreds of suicides 
among them, and the usual average of 4 burials 
a day among the Jews in Vienna has already 
exceeded 140 a day. Even an octogenarian 
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eminent scientist like Dr. Freud is under arrest 
for the offence of being a Jew. 

Vienna is distinguished for its eminence in 
medicine and surgery and other branches of 
science, and in music and other arts. Many of 
the most celebrated names in science and arts 
in Austria are those of Jews. So, Nazi persecu- 
tion of this long-suffering race will greatly 
injure the cause of science and arts in Austria. 
An esteemed Vienna contributor has sent us an 
account of Austria’s achievement in music 
which is published elsewhere in this issue. 

Among the victims of Nazi persecution in 
Vienna is Dr. Heinrich Neumann, the eminent 
throat, nose and ear specialist, who treated 
Rabindranath Tagore in the Hotel Imperial of 
that city in October, 1926. The editor of this 
Review was also under his treatment at that 
time. A year or so ago ex-King Edward VIII 
placed himself under his treatment. 

What has ad<led to the distress and despair 
of the, Jews in Austria is the practical refusal 
of Britain to admit Jewish refugees. Britain 
has hitherto had the proud distinction of afford- 
ing shelter to political refugees. That glory 
has departed. 

Anti-Semitism 

The persecution of Jews all over Cliristen- 
dom has been a blot on Christian civilization 
In former ages, when most people in Christian 
countries believed in some sort of Christianity, 
anti-Semitism was due to religious bigotry and 
fanaticism. But in modern times, when faith in 
religion has declined in the West, the persecu- 
tion of the Jews is due more to other causes 
than Christian bigotry and prejudice. The 
Jews distinguish themselves in science, literature 
and the arts, and attain great success in 
business. This rouses the envy and jealousy of 
their “ Christian ” neighbours. 

Many Jews migrated to and settled in 
India centuries ago, and have been living here 
peacefully ever since. That does not show that 
they are a quarrelsome people. 

It is true that Judas Iscariot who betrayed 
Jesus Christ was a Jew. But Jesus was himself 
a Jew and his other apostles were Jews. So, 
if Christians have reason to hate Jews for 
producing one Judas, they have ample reason 
to love the Jews for giving them their saviour 
Jesus, his many true apostles and all the great 
prophets who preceded Jesus. 

Poland and Lithuania 

Poland wanted to treat Lithuania as 
Germany has treated Austria. So Lithuania 


has chosen to prudently accept Poland’s 
ultimatum. As in the case of Austria, so in 
that of Lithuania, none of the great powers 
have intervened. 

Bombing of Non-Combatants in Spain 

The civil war in Spain continues as furiously 
as before. The insurgents have bombed the 
non-combatant civilian population of Barcelona, 
killing hundreds including women and children. 
America has protested against this savagery. 
But of what avail are wordy protests behind 
which there are no military or economic 
sanctions? 

The recent rapid advance of the insurgents 
seems to indicate that the war may soon end 
in victory in their favour. 

Nazi Eye On Czechoslovakia 

Czechoslovakia has a large German popula- 
tion. Hitler wants to bring under his sway at 
least the Germans there, if not the Czechs also. 
Masaiyk’s republic cannot expect any help 
from Great Britain and not, of course, from 
Italy either. France may help. For Germany 
has already become very strong, and any 
further aggrandisement of Germany will make 
the position of France precarious. Russia is in 
favour of intervention. 

Soviet Russia and German Aggression 

Moscow, Mar. 17. 

An invitation to all grout Powers to discuss the action 
necessitated bv the occupation of Austria and the threat 
to Czechoslovakia, is lieing sent out by the Soviet 
Government loda). announced M. Litvinoff to foreign 
correspondents. 

lie supplemented this with an assurance “that the 
Soviet Union is ready to participate in collective action, 
which aims at checking further development oi aggression 
and eliminate the danger of a new world massacre.” 

Germany, Ttalv and Japan had not been invited, 
“because it is fruitless to argue about aggression with an 
aggressor.” 

He said the Soviet would know how to act singly 
should joint action fail. 

Asked how it was possible to help Czech Jslovakia 
since she had no common frontier with the Sovici, 
M. Litvinofi replied, “Where there is a will there is a 
way.” 

lie added whereas the Chinese and Spanish wars 
mainly affected countries immediately contiguous, the 
Austrian occupation presented an immediate menace to 
eleven countries and the whole world. 

The above-mentioned invitation has not yet been 
received in London nor has there been any preliminary 
contacts to that end. — Reuter. 

It is probable that, if the Soviet Union has 
to act, it will have to act singly^ or perhaps with 
the help of France. 

When criticising Ani' rica and the great 
European powers for not fighting un behalf of 
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weaker countries against their aggressors, we do 
not at all suggest that it is easy to do so now. 
Now all the aggressors are stronger than when 
they first began the game. Japan*s aggression 
in Manchuria could have been stopped, and if 
it had been stopped, Japan would not have- 
begun the war against China now going on. 
Nor would Italy have felt encouraged to invade 
Abyssinia. Italy’s uncliecked aggression in 
Abyssinia has encouraged Oeneral Franco in 
Spain, and also Hitler to annex Austria. 

All the imperial powers liave built up their 
empires by aggression, and so tliey hesitated 
and could not whole-lieartedlv venture to nip 
in the bud the aggression of the new players 
in the imperialist game*. These player^! have 
now beeomr powerful experts and cannot be 
easily tackled 

British Foreign Policy 

The BiJiisli (j(»vernnient weie unable al present to 
give a special guarantee of help to Czechoslovakia in the 
event of an attack by Germany, stated IMr. Neville 
Chamberlain m tlie course of a long statement on the 
international situation m the House of Commons on the 
24Lh March last. 

Continuing he said, “ Britain is iead> to rendei any 
help towards the solution of questions likeU to cause 
difficult> between the German and Czechoslovak (Govern- 
ments Meantime there is no need to assume the use <•! 
force or indeed talk about it. Tliat will only do barm 
and interfere with the progress of diplomacy and inciease 
the feeling of insecuntv.'’ 

lie added, “ Peace is the greatest interest of the 
British Empire. Thai does not mean nothing will make 
us fight t Cheers). Wc are bound by treatv obligations 
which entail the necessity of fighting il an occasion arose.'’ 

He hoped nobody doubted that we should he prepared 
in such an event to fulfil those obligations (Cheers). 
There were certain vital British interests for which we 
should fight, if they were menaced — the defence of British 
lenit<»ries and cominunications which weie vital to our 
national interests. There were o.hcr occasions to<i, under 
which we might hght if it was a choice of fight or 
abandoning of hope of averting desiiiiction of those 
things we heUI dearest. He added, “ Nrvciiheless oiii 
object must be to preset ve things we consider es.sential 
without war if that is possible, because we know that 
in war tluTe are no winners (Clieeis) Theie nothing 
but suffering and ruin for those involved and even if we 
are not directly involved with om woilclwich* trade 
ramifications we will be involved in ionsequenres which 
must soonei oi later react on oiiiseKe-ii.’' 

Concluding Mr. Chamberlain emphasized thf' neeJ 
for acceleration of rearmament, cspe«’iall> of the air-force 
and anti-aircraft defences. He hoped that it would yet 
be possible to arrive at a reasonable balance in Lrmameuts 
by agreement insiead ( f free unlimited competition. 

The gist of all this is that Britain viill not 
fight unless her own interests are directly 
involved and that, too, not until she has armed 
herself satisfactorily. That is why slie has got 
rid of Eden to please Italy and has even agreed 
to give financial help to Italy indirectly. 


Professor Meghnad Saha 

We are glad for the Calcutta University 
that professor Dr. Meghnad Saha, F. R. S., 
the eminent physicist and mathematician, has 
accepted the post of Palit Professor of Physics 
of the Calcutta University. But we are sorry 
for the Allahabad University, which loses so 
distinguished a scientist and educationist. For 
the present Dr. Saha comes here for a year. 
But Calcutta hopes to be able to retain his 
services till he is at least 60 years old. 
Besides science, Dr. Salia is interested in and 
lias special knowledge of various “ nation- 
building ” projects, such as the resuscitation, 
training and control of our rivers, the sugar 
industry, the jute industry, and the like. 

Sino-Japanese War 

All lovers of national freedom are glad and 
feel encouraged that China’s resistance to 
Japan grows stiffer In man-iiowtr China is 
immensely superior to Japan, and in modern 
military equipment her yiosition has been 
improving. 

Multilingual Provinces in India 

Bombay Presidency is a province which 
includes several linguistic areas, sucli as Maha- 
rashtra, Gujarat and pari of Karnataka. Before 
the recent introduction of provincial autonomy, 
Sindh was also included in it All these linguis- 
tic regions arc not equal in extent, nor arc the 
speakers of Marathi, Gujarati, Knnarese, and 
(formerly) Sindhi equal m numliers But the 
most numerous, or the more numerous, never 
considered the others foreigners “ outsiders ”, 
or interlopers, or required them to produce certi- 
ficates of ‘domicile’ to become eligible for 
appointments in the public service or for study 
in educational institutions. The speakers of 
cacli language have considered and treated the 
speakers of the other languages as equal citi- 
zens of the Bomliay Presidency. 

Madras Presidency is also k province which 
includes several regions in each of which most 
of the inhabitants use a distinct language, such 
as Telugu, Tamil, Kanarese, Malayalam, and 
Tulu. In this presidency the different parts 
occupied by the speakers of these languages are 
not equal in area, nor are the speakers of these 
languages equal in numbers. Nevertheless, as 
is only right and reasonable, the most numerous - 
linguistic group or the larger linguistic groups do 
not consider the others “ strangers ”, ” aliens ”, 

“ foreigners ”, and so forth. All are equal 
citizens. 

In the Central Provinces and Berar two 
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main languages, Marathi and Hindi, are spoken. 
Their speakers do not treat each other as 
■“.foreigners” or “interlopers." 

When we come to the 'province of Bihar, 
■we find a different state of things. This pro- 
vince consists of the sub-province of Bihar 
proper and the sub-province of Cliota Nagpur. 
But, the whole province is calle<l Bihar. That 
has perhaps led the Biharis to think that their 
•civic and political status is superior to that of 
the Bengalis in the province Before 1912. the 
■sub-province of Chota Nagpur formed part of 
the 'province of Bengal, along with Bihar and 
Orissa. And in Chota Nagpur there arc areas, 
such as Manbhum, which arc predominantly 
Bengali-speaking, the other more or most 
■numerous inhabitants being aborigines, not 
Biharis Districts like Mnnhhum ought to 
have been and ought to he included in Bengal, 
for they arc [larts of Bengal 
, Now, when Bengal. Bihar, Orissa and 
Chota Nagpur formed one province, the Bengalis 
were never so foolish, illogical, ' anti-legal or 
unreasonable as to require Biharis, Oriyas and 
Chota Nagpurians to produce domicile certifi- 
•eates. 

But Bengali-speaking persons even in parts 
of Bengal like Manbhum must produce a domi- 
cile ci'rtificate to get a job in the public service 
anywhere in the pro-vince of Bihar! This is 
absurd. Why, they are as much citizens of 
Bihar province as the Biharis. As for Bengali- 
speaking men in Bihar proper, we do not see 
■why they should be required to produce a domi- 
cile certificate. Some of them have been long 
settled in Bihar — some families have been thi're 
from iirn-British days But apart from that 
faet, they are citizens of India, they have not 
conii* from Peru or Patagonia or Zululand. Is 
a Marathi-speaking man living in Gujarat, a 
Gujarati living in Maharashtra, a Tamil 
living in Andhra, or a Telugu-speaking man 
living in Tamil-nad, required to produce a cer- 
tificate of domicile? 

As the province of Bihar includes part'* of 
Bengal, Bengalis of that province have as much 
right to all the advantages of that province as 
the non-Bengalis of the sub-province of Bihar 
proper. That the Biharis of the province of 
Bihar are more numerous than the Bengalis of 
that provmce is no more a justification for the 
Biharis to consider Bengalis outsiders, than the 
fact that the Marathi-speaking people of 
Bombay are more numerous than the speakers 
of Gujarati there would be a justification for 
the former to consider the latter interlopers. 
Baagaii-Assamese relations in the proving 


of Assam would excite laughter, if they were 
not deplorable. This province includes parts 
of Bengal, like the district of Sylhet and parts 
of Goalpara and Cachar. And the Bengali- 
speaking population in the province of Assam 
is far larger tlian the Assamese-speaking popu- 
lation. Yet, because the province is called 
Assam, both the Government, and the Assamese 
people of the jirovince apiiear to think that the 
Bengali-speaking people there can live and earn 
their living there only on sufferance. To require 
the Bengali-speaking people of \ssam to pro- 
duce certificates of domicile is no more reason- 
able than it is in Bihar 

The reason why in the Bombay and Madras 
Presidencies and the Cc-ntral Provinces and 
Berar, the speaker.** of Marathi, Gujarati, 
Kiinarcse, Tclugu, Tamil, Malayalam, Hindi, 
etc , do not require one another to produce 
certificates of domicile, is that they can hold 
their own against, one another in educational 
qualifications That is not the case in Bihar 
and Assam. The Biharis and the Assamese 
did not or coulil not take to Western 
education as early as the Bengalis. But 
that IS not the fault of the Bengalis. Nor 
is it the fault of the Bihari coimnunity in Bihar 
and the Assamese community in Assam that 
they have to tr>' to avoid o))en competition with 
the Bengali community in Bihar and the Bengali 
community in Assam resjiectively by the 
as=umption that they have a claim to jobs in 
public services and seats in educational institu- 
tions ])rior and sujierior to that of Bengali com- 
munities in Bihar and Assam. 

Asking For DomUilv CerlificiUes 
Illegal 

f^ub-scction (1) of section 298 of the 
Government of India Act, 1935, runs as follows: 

“298.--fl) No Bubjrct of His Majesty domiciled in 
India shall on grounds only of religion, place of birth, 
desrent, colour or any of them be ineligible for office 
under the Crown in India, or be prohibited on any such 
grounds from acquiring, holding or disposing of property 
or carrying on any occupation, trade, business or profession 
in British India.” 

To reiiuire a Bengali in Bihar to produce 
a certificate of domicile goes against both the 
letter and spirit of this provision in the Govern- 
ment of Inclia Act 

It is not Biharis but Bengalis in Bihar who 
can ask tlie Governor to protect their legitimate 
interests, according to sub-s<Jction (3) of thia 
section 298; for they, u ! the Biharis, are a 
minority in Bihar. This sub-section (3) rung 
as follows: 
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Nothing in this section shall be construed as der^;- 
gating from the special reeponBibihty of the Governor- 
General or of a Governor for the safe-guarding of the 
legitimate interests of nunoriues,” 

We are not lawyers. So we cannot say 
whether the legality of the Bihar Government’? 
insistence on the Bengalis in Bihar producing 
domicile certificates can be tested in the High 
Court or the Federal Court. 

Have Bengalis Been Swamping the 
Services in Bihar ? 

The cry that Bengalis have been swamping 
the ser\'ices in Bihar is a false crj’. Bihar 
became a separate province in 1912. At and 
before that time Biharis had not made as much 
educational progress as they have since done. 
Moreover, when the- provinci* of East Bengal 
and Assam ceased to exist, many of its Bengali 
officers were transferred to Bihar. For these 
reasons the services in Bihar had a considerable 
number of Bengalis in them at that time., and 
those of them wlio have not since then eifher died 
or retired are still there. In judging whether 
Bengalis are swamfiing the services in Bihar, 
one must take into account only those Bengali 
Government servants who have liecn appointed 
since 1912. The names of Bengali officers of 
the all-India services servdng in Bihar should 
not be taken into account. Lastly, in consider- 
ing whether Bengalis have got a dispropor- 
tionately large number of berths in Government 
offices and departments, one must bear in mind, 
not the percentage of the population of Bihar 
constituted by them, but the percentage of the 
English-knowing population of Bihar proper 
which they form For adult Bengalis in Bihar 
proper are mostly literate. If all these precau- 
tions are taken in arriving at an impartial 
conclusion, it will be founil that Bengalis 
ajipointed sinre 1912 have not at all got mon* 
than their due share of ap])ointiiients 

Bengalis and Provincialism 

Bengalis are no more a perfect people than 
others. They have their defects. But they are 
not the most provincially-minded nor the only 
provincially-minded people in India. If some 
of them, not all of th<*m or most of them, 
have advocated the policy of “ Bengal for the 
Bengalis,” it was long after the policies of 
“ Bihar for the Biharis,” “ Assam for the 
Assamese,” “Orissa for the Oriyas,” had been 
‘formulated and followed and Bengal’s business, 
big and small, and Bengal’s labour mai'ket had 
been captured by non-Bengalis ' Eveq in such 
circumstances cultured, thoughtful and liberal- 


minded Bengali nationalists like Mr. Anilbaran 
Ray, whose article is printed elsewhere, condemn 
the cry “Bengal for the Bengalis.” 

We will mention some facts to show that 
jierhaps Bengalis have a small amount of broad- 
mindedness. Many streets and parks in 
Calcutta bear non-Bengali names, such as Tilak, 
Motilal Nehru, Mohammad Ali, et(3. We shall 
be glad to publish the names of cities and towns 
outside Bengal which have named more streets 
and parks after Bengalis. Calcutta University 
recognizes all the principal languages of India. 
We shall gladly publish the names of other 
Indian Universities which do so. The most 
important chairs in the Calcutta University have 
been licld by non-Bengalis, like the late Dr. 
Oanesli Prasad, Sir C. V. Raman, Sir S, 
Radhakrishnan, Mr Mann Subedar, Mr. 
Manohar Lai, Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, Mr. 
Taraporewala, etc. 

It is not for proving that Bengalis are a 
faultless people or that they are better than 
others that we have said these things. These 
arc intended to show th.at we are perhaps not 
wholly bad. 

Tagore's Plays in Orissa, Germany 
arid Czechoslovakia 

Mr. Anilbaran Ray has quoted in this 
issue, p. 405, a passage from the Vaitarara, of 
Cuttack to show that its editor took it as an 
insult to Orissa that one of Tagore’s plays had 
been selected to be staged by the girls of the 
local girls’ school. In 1926 we saw Tagore’s 
Pont Office played in Dresden and in the German 
tliculrc and the Czech theatre in Prague These 
tlirec theatres and the adjoining streets were so 
crowded with admiring crowds that ingress and 
cf>n>s WTre verj' difficult at the time. 

Why is a Tagore play an insult to Orissa 
hut not an insult to Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia? 

Another Charge Against Bengalis 
in Bihar 

It had been said before and the charge has 
been repeated recently that Bengalis in Bihar 
do not merge their identity in that of the 
Biharis and call themselves Biharis. 

If this be an offence, Bengalis in Bihar are 
not the only offenders. In Bengal there are 
Hindustanis, Biharis, Oriyas, Marwaris, Guja- 
ratis, Panjabis, Sindhis, Marathas, Tamils,. 
Telugu-spcaking persons, Malayalis, Kashmiris, 
Nepalib, etc.; but none of them merge their 
identity in that of Bengalis. Some of them can 
speak Bengali and do speak it in conversation 
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with Bengalis. But Bengalis in Bihar also can 
And do speak Bihari and Hindi in conversation 
with Biharis and Hindustanis. 

Gujaratis dwelling in Maharaslitra have not 
become fused with the Maharashtrians, nor the 
latter living in Gujarat with the former. The 
Tamil-speaking and Tclugu-speaking pcoplob 
have not become one people by social fusion m 
areas predominantly Telugu or Tamil-speaking. 
Examples need not be multiplied. 

Unity 18 desirable. Whether complete 
fusion and uniformity are also equally desirable, 
we will not discuss here. It is necessary here 
only to say that there are socio-religious, 
linguistic and cultural dilBculties standing in the 
way of a complete fusion of the peoples living 
in different parts of India. 

If Bengalis had no developed language and 
literature of their own, no culture of their own, 
and some manners and customs peculiar to 
^themselves, or if all these were decidedly inferior 
tc those of the other peoples of India, it would 
have been desirable and easy for them to lose 
their identity. But they have their own 
language, literature, culture and customs, and 
they do not think that these are all decidedly 
inferior to those of others, though others may 
do so 

Bengalis in Bihar are advised to make 
eommon cause with Biharis. They have done 
so. They have done their bit for the educa- 
tional, social, religious and economic progress of 
the country and gone to jail like others by 
taking part in the Congress movement. 

An Achievement of the Frontier 
Assembly 

Among the other noteworthy achievements 
of the N.-W. Frontier Assembly is the passage 
of a Bill in favour of the repeal of section 124A 
(the sedition section) of the Indian Penal Code 
and of several repressive laws and the modifica- 
tion of section 144 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code so as to make it harmless to the cause of 
freedom. Has it been approved by the Governor 
of the province? 

New Ministry in Sindh 

In consecjuence of the defeat of the old 
ministry in Sindh, a new (coalition) ministry 
has been formed. The Congress party jn the 
Sindh legislature is not represented in it, but it 
will co-operate with and support the new 
ministry in all measures in consonance witii 
Congress principles ac ri p o l i cy . Ilie strength of 
the ingress part^ is such that its vote can keep 
the new ministry in power or throw It out. The 


new ministers appear to be giving effect to 
Congress ideals. 

Punjab Premier on Shahidganj Bill 

Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan, the prime 
minister of the Punjab, has shown both courage 
and statesmanship in opposing the introduction 
of a Bill drafted by a Muslim M. L. A. for 
enacting that a mosque must always remain a 
mosque in spite of decisions of law-courts, long- 
continued adverse possession and use otherwise 
than as a mosque, and so on. The Lahore High 
Court, on appeal, having decided that Bhahidganj 
was no longer a mosque, parties of Muslims 
have been continually courting arrest by going 
to ])erform worship tlicre, and many have been 
arrested and sent to jail. The Bill was meant 
to nullify the High Court verdict. The Panjab 
prime minister has scon the danger of the blow 
to judicial authority involved in the Bill and 
also the menace to peace and communal harmony 
in the legislative recognition of the opinion, 
“ Curt' a mosque, always a mosque.” Mussal- 
mans are not the only people who love their 
religion and places of worship. If the Muslim 
cry were heeded, others would raise the cry, 
“ Once a temple, always a temple." And there 
would be no end to attempts at legislative 
enactments, litigation, and oommunal riots. 

Bihar Education Minister's Appeal 

Dr. Ryed Mahmud, Education Minister of 
Bihar, has appealed to the teachers and students 
of the proviniic to co-operate with the govern- 
ment m liquidating illiteracy. We heartily 
support this ajipcal. 

Fourth International Congress of the 
World Fellowship of Faiths 

The Fourth International Congress of the 
World Fellowship of Faiths held its sessions in 
Madras on the 12th, 13th and 14th March last 
in the spaeiou.s University Examination Hall 
facing the beach. It was kindly lent for the 
pui'iiose by the Vice-Chancellor of the Madras 
University, who also spoke at one of the sittings 
and acted as sectional chairman. The first 
session opened with a prayer. The Maharaja 
of Pithapurara, the president of this foiuth 
Congress, delivered a speech worthy of a spiritu- 
ally-minded man and a devout believer in God. 
The success of the Congress was not a little due 
to his influence and financial backing. Miss. 
Sakuntala Sastri, secretary to* the Congress, had 
worked hard for days o ■ end, with the result 
that on all the three da>6 there was a galaxy of 
speakers, the attendance was large and the 
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audience included many of the most important 
members of the public in Madras, including 
Mr. C. Rajagopalachariur, the prime minister. 
Many prominent persons made si)eeohes, such 
as Sir P. H. Sivaswami Ayyar, Dr. F. W. Thomas 
of Oxford University, Sir K. V. Reddi, Dr. G. S. 
Arundale, Her Highness the Maharani Saheba 
of Nabha, Dewan Bahadur S. E Ruriganathan 
(Vice-Chancellor of the Madras' University), 
Prof. Kanga, Surdar Sardul Singli ('avishere, 
the Hon Mr. Yakub Hasan, Rev Siddhartha (a 
Buddhist monk) , Mr. S A. tV. Bokhari, M. L. C., 
etc. Among the foreign delegates Mrs. Gasque 
(the director of the Congress), Mrs. Elizabeth 
Bedlington Hopf, Mrs Georgena M. Gault, 
Prof. Leesar, and Mr. Franz Giger made 
speeches. Mr. l\'atanabe, a Japanese delegate, 
read a paper i>n ,“ Shintoism." 

Vidyamandirs in C. P. 

The Vidyamandir scheme of the Central 
Provinces education minister, if properly worked 
out, will go a great way to remove illiteracy in 
that province. 

Congress and Education 

For years, after non-co-operation began. 
Congress had paid little attention to education 
proper, its attention being concentrated on 
winning Swaraj in a year. At present. Congress 
leaders appear to be somewhat more in earnest 
about educating the masses. 

Premature Release of a Felon 

A man of the name of Zaffar Hussain, of 
the Central Provinces, “ a triple graduate ”, a 
Khan Saheb, and “ an inspector of schools ”, was 
convicted last year of criminally assaulting a 
Hindu girl and sentenced to three years’ rigorous 
imprisonment and a heavy fine His conviction 
was upheld in appeal iii the Sessmns Court and 
the High Cou’t, the latter expressing the opinion 
that the punishment was unduly lenient. This 
fellow lias been recently released by the minister 
of law and justice in C. P., one Mr. Yusuf 
Shareef, without consulting his colleagueb! The 
prime minister of the province has said that he 
came to know of the affair only after its publica- 
tion in the press. It is said Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel is investigating the matU-r. In the mean- 
time, the released felon has migrated to a 
neighbouring Indian State and been appointtid 
an officer in the education department. The 
C. P. minister of justice and the appointing 
authority in this Jndian State ought to be sent 
to an unpameable region for thei): fine moral 
ideals. But for the pr^nt the former ought to 
be dismissed and sent to Coventry.,' *- 


His previous history is interesting. 

He was not a Congressman until after the electioiv 
when in the Congress searrh of a Muslim Minister be 
was got at, It appears, by Maulana Abul Kalam AzAd — 
and he signed the Congress pledge in order to become 
a Ministei. 

The Hindus of C. P. are greatly excited 
over (his disgraceful affair — particularly the 
women- folk. 

Bombay Home Minister Criticized 

The Leader writes : 

The action of the Home Minister of the Bombay 
Government in suRpending for 15 days the sentences of 
imprihonment passed on two persons convicted under the 
Gambling Act to enable them to settle certain business 
affairs led to an adjournment motion in the Bombay 
Legislative Assembly hy Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. . . . The 
motion was, of course, defeated. 

The Bombay Sentinel writrs . 

For years the Congress and other political paities id 
the country have been railing against abuses of its power 
by executive authority under the bureaucratic regime. 
We expect something heller now from a Congress Ministry. 
We expect to be freed from these administrative scandals, 
but this exhibition of the misii'se of executive power to 
serve the convenience of a couple of suttoreas, who have 
l.)een given their deserts by the High Court, suggests that 
our expectations are not to i»e fulfilled . . . There is and 
can be no defence of the Minister’s conduct. It has not 
even the excuse of a bureaucratic precedence, in this 
presidency at any lalc. 

The Servant of India also has ^severely 
criticised Mr. Munsln, the home minister. He 
has deserved such criticism. 

The Late Maharaja of Patiala 

The (late) Maharaja of Patiala died last 
month at the age of 47. He was a leading 
member of the Chamber of Princes and its 
('hancellor for eight years He was a keen 
cricketer and sfient large sums to encourage 
sport. During the last few years he had been 
thinking of democratising the administration of 
bis State and giving an effective voice to the 
people in the management of their own affairs, 
lie set up a constitutional committee in February 
last to go into these questions. - Perhaps when 
the conimittee submits its report, the Yuvaraj, 
wdio is now the Maharaja, will introduce a 
liberal measure of reform. 

Disturbed Conditions in Palestine 

Palestine continues to be in a disturbed* 
condition. 

Jerusalem, Mar, 27. 

Collective fine of five hundred sterling hai beefi 
imposed on the village Khanyunis near the railway line 
in south Palestine^ where ‘ a military petrol lorry wa» 
wrecked by the explosion of a land 'mine last Hiursday 
when one British soldier was killed 'and another seriouafy 
injured. 

A punitive police post has been eekahliahtd in tte 
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village. Isolated oiitrage*« and tnnrder«^ of Jews and Arabs 
continue.— Reuter. 

Indiscipline Among Bihar Students 
We are 8 orr>’ to read the following : 

Mar. 26. 

The Senate the Patna l*iiiversjty today a<‘cepled 
the amendment to iiniversiiy regiilaljons {‘mpoweiing the 
Syndicate to take disciplinaiy action against students 
found guilty of misconduct oi breach id di'^ripline 

In the r. P. also jn some centres oi high 
edueiition there was indiseijiline among sfudeid 
last year 

Bride Refuses To Marry Much-mart led 

Lothario NxirAM, Mar 27 

Discarding iheii vcds. u do/en Hindu women maicdied 
out of the women's cpiuileis and stopped the po1\ganioiis 
injiriage of a wealthy men hani just as n was about to 
take place. (Ties of ‘ shdiiie ' and ‘Down wdlli polygamy ' 
gteeled the bridal proc es^mn on its xvay lo the marnagt* 
pandal (marquee), Jiin as the biidegioom took no notice 
of tliiMi protests, the women tlneateiied ‘ satyagraha ' at 
the pandal. The biide, tiiereiipon, announced amid the 
acclamation ot the women that she lefnsed to go thiotigii 
the main age.- 4\sofiated Press 

Opening of Bhonsla Mtlitary School 

Nasik, Mai. 27. 

\ refreshing downponi (d lain pieceded the foimal 
opening ceremony id the Blionsle Military School b\ 
11. if. the Mahaidja of (iwalior, which had to he post- 
poned yesterday owing to liie toriicdo which swept ovei 
Nas'ik, Aftei some tune the lain ceased and then* was 
bright sunlight again. 

Ills Highness on his ariival was piesented witii u guard 
of honoiij and was leceived by l)i Vloonje The open an 
ceiemoriy roinmenced with the singing of “ Bandc 
Malaiaiii" sung hy the cade.s. 

Ml. T’ruiab Sheth, weleoming If thi Maliaiaja of 
(fwalior, releircd to the want id an Indian aimy and 
said that Indians should iioi look to the Hntish tioup'- 
for then country's defence. 

'Hie Principal of the School read out a iiiinibei *d 
messages, including those fioin Loid Willingdoii and the 
(iovcrrioi oi Bombay. The V ice-J'i inc.ipal then lead out the* 
suhstatK*»* of the piogrcs*. of the scliool during last yeai. 
Dr. B. S. Moonje presented an address to H. H tlie Maha- 
rai'a of (Gwalior, llis Highness then deliveied Ins addles*-. 

In moving a vote of thanks, Di. VLooiije annonncc^d 
that he had lei'eived a coiniiiiiiui alion from the Hiiriii- 
.^ecielary of the Mahara]a of Gwalioi making a donation 
of one lakh for the achoed He also statc*ci that it was i)ie 
deaire ot the Mahaiaja to appoint two reprc*sentalives, 
one the Army Ministei and the other some Munster fioiii 
the Gwalior Government on the Board of Diiectors of the 
Sbbool po that H, H. might remain in touch with the 
progress of the school. 

Dr. Moonje expressed his graleliilimss for llic 
Maharaja's decision. He also announced an ammynioiis 
donation of Rs. 5,000 from Calcutta for creating a Bengal 
block. 

The Maharaja will he visiting the Maratha Imarding- 
house tomorrow. 

It is estimated that the damage due to yesterday s 
storm amounts to about Rs. 50400, - There has been 
some damage to the grape cropB^— -^4. P. f 

Sentences in Moscow State T^ud 

Moscow, Mar, l.I. 

All tlie accused persons in the Soviet ti-eason trial, 
except Rakovaky, Plevney and Bessenov, were sentenced 
to death tojday- . r 

w-is . 


Rakovsky, a former Soviet Ambassador in London, 
was awaided twenty years and Plevney and Bessenov 
twenty-five and fifteen years respectively, 

Moscow. Mar. 16 . 

The 18 accused ‘-enlc*nced to death in the treason 
trial wcie **hot. 

All the jiccusoci hold important uflSces in 
Soviet Rusi^ia ttml, areordinj^ to tlie charges 
hrought iigaiii>t them uiid iic(‘ordiiig to the 
confessions of till or many of them, they were 
j*iulty of trciifeoii. 'i'hey hud treasonable secret 
ndafiuns with many Kuropeaii governments. 
Wind 11 revelation ol the etliieid ideals arui the 
.M‘nse ol hououi t)f tliese men and ot many 
iMirojieiin governments ! 

Siuicessive pillars of tiie Soviet State have 
brought to Irnil and found guilty of most 
eulpabh* eonduet. Il cannot bo said tliat no 
high officers of Stal(‘ in other countries, profess- 
ing some religion or otluM-, have, ever been 
(onvieted of such offence^. Jiut anti-God Soviet 
IJusfcia appears to hold the record in such 
i rimes. 

It would not be right to inquire if the 
present incumbents of liigh offices in Russia are 
men of Inglier ideals. But lurking suspicions 
are apt to raise their head. Let us hope every- 
one of them IS tlic* real Simon Pure. Though 
we an* not cjomnmuists, we sincerely believe 
that tlie future of mankind depends a great deal 
uiioii Russia becoming and remaining free from 
tyjaiiny and treachery ol all sorts and from 
iinperinhsin, capitalism and fasnsin. 

^ a 

“ National ’’ and Foreign Education 

\\ itli relerenc-e to the question of advocates 
ol naiional education giving foreign education 
to tlieir children, Tin fndtath Social Reformer of 
Bombay writes : 

In ilcniocraty everyone ha-s the right lo educate hia 
children as he pleases and we do not see what good a 
dues the country lo condemn men's actions with political 
I atcliw'oids. After all, in education a man may be trusted 
to give his children that which he thinks is the best for 
them. Theic is room for romplainl only when a man 
recummendb a paitieiilar type of edmation fm: other 
people's children and rejects it in the case of hib own. 
We ha\e in mind the news that has recently been 
piihlibhed in the pres*; that Mr. Jamnalal Bajaj'a son is 
studying lor the barrister's examination in En^aiid and 
a son of Kaka Kalelkar, whom one might call the prophet 
of the new education in India, is at Oxford. If the young 
men had gone abroad for technical education, it would 
have been easy to have given the whole matter the 
semblance of consistency. Now the two leaders of 
Congress thought appear in the peculiar position of the 
Troll-king in Ibsen’s **F^er Gyni/' who proudly announces 
the Swadeshism of his people., 

''Here all things are mountain-made, nought's from 

the dale, 

|!xcept the pink bow at the end ot your tail/’ 
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A Non-Bengali Comment On Domicile 
Certificates 

The hidian Social Reformer of Bombay 
wnteg ; 

One of the surprising facts brought (ua b> the con- 
troversy over the position of Bengalis in Bihar, is that 
they are required to procure “ domicile certificates ** from 
the district authorities. We do not know ol the existence 
of such a practice in any other pail of the country, ll 
would also seem that this requirement confined to 
Bengalis. Whatever might have been the defect of the 
old Hindu and Muslim regimes, imjvjricia1i''ni was not 
one of them. In Rniish India until twenty years ago 
provincialism was regarded as a narrow anti-natioiial 
sentiment. At no lime was nationalism si» much talked 
almiil as at present. Surely to lequiie people from a 
neighbouring province to take out “domicile ceitificatcs '* 
is not in accord with nationalistic ideals. 

AVe have to repeal here whtit we have 
written in a previous note. Tin* pn*seul 
provinee of Bihar consists oi Bihar proptir an* I 
some regions wJiieli formed jiarts of the provinee 
of Bengal before 1912 and of which th(' B(‘ngalis 
were the prin(‘ii)al inhabitants even lu*fore 
British rul(‘. In fact, they have bet'ii at least 
for centuries of natural or geograpltical 

and linguistic Bengal and have been tackcMl on 
to Bihar siii<*e 1912 Most “ Bengalis in Jiihar ” 
are natives of these regions Very many 
Bengalis have' been in Bihar ])i()j)er for geneni- 
tions and liave no lioiiK's in Btmgtil Ltirg(» 
numbers of other more recent settlers also in 
Bihar iiroper have no homes in Bengal 

All these classes of Bengalis aie liable lo 
the jiroduction of a “domicile eertificale “ 
Result of the “ War to End War 

The lAving Age for March, 1938, writes 

“ rwenty-fivp wars, gical and small, have been iuuglil 
hince the world sat down at VersaiUeb to establish an 
enduring peace. Each of the past three \curs lias wit- 
nessed the beginning of a new war : in East Africa in 
1935, in Spain in 19^^, in China in 1937. Not jncliulcd is 
the perennial struggle between the Bi Irish and the zViali*^ 
in Palestine, th^* Briiish lampaign against the Wa/iri 
tribesmen unde- the Fakir of Ipi. or the bombing of the 
Hadramaiil Arabs liy the Boyal Air Force. The disturb- 
ing aspect of the 1935-37 wars is the fact that t ach new 
war has been greater than its piedece.ssoi. War is in the 
air; believing it to be inevitable, man> peoples have lost 
their old fear. Will 1938 bring a new and still bigger 
war — perhaps the general conflict that will, it is said, 
destiny V^eslcrn civilization 7 ” 

C. P. Minister of Justice Resigns 

Since writing our note on tlic prciniiiurc 
release of a felon in the Central Provinces we 
have learnt that Mr. Shareef, the minister who 
released the man, has resigned. He ha*^ done 
the right thing. 

GovernqMreneral Certifies Finance Bill 
Neither according to the old Government of 
India Act nor according to the new tould and 
can the Central Legislature exercise any control 
over military expenditure. But up to H37, its 


ineinbers could act like a debating club with 
reference to it. This year the Governor- 
(iciuT/il deprived them of the right to that 
pastime. So the elected members refrained 
Irom discussing any part of the Finance Bill and 
threw out all demands one by one as they came. 
And hence the Governor-General has certified 
“ that the said Bill is essential for the interests 
of British India.’* The Central Government 
can now spend whatever they wanted to spend 
m any *lepartmciit. 

This IS a fitting ])rulogup to the inirodiic- 
hon of Fe(l(‘ration. 

Tliis IS Popular Government, not Dictator- 
ship. 

IL P, Drive Against Illiteracy 

Benakls, Mar. 16. 

The ‘As^sorialetl Press' understands that Mi 
Sampiiiiianand, the new Edueatiun Minister, U. P. Govern- 
ment, contemplating a bold step for fighting illiteracy. 
Accoiding to the propoMcd scheme each distiict in IT. P. 
will have foily cenlies for uploading education among 
the adult population 

III addition to fhm 4,001) reading rooms with siiiLuble 
newspapers will he ojieneiJ at iinrnary schools for literate 
people and each disinel will have twelve libraries. Cii- 
Lulaling libraries, radio lectines willi lantern slides and 
cinema will also be used as a means of spieuding educa- 
tion, each distuel being piovided with two ladio and 
two lantern-lec lure centres 

Ph> steal training in schools and inierinediatc 
lolleges and military training, lueluding the iis(‘ of fire- 
drms in intci mediate rollegt**-, are proposed to he made 
compulsory ihroughoiil the piovin<’e, while vocational 
education will receive attenlion . — A /\ 

Protective Duty On Salt 

Owing to till* iirotcclivc duty on foreign 
Milt, the Jndiaii salt manufacturing industry ha^ 
macie considerable iirogress. But it has not yet 
completely ousted foreign salt from the market 
And ni Bengal it has not niaile as inucli jirogress 
as elsewhere, though it is a inaritiiiic jirovince and 
forinerly had a flourislimg salt industry. The 
Bengal Government got sixteen lakhs of Rupees 
fiom tlie Central (Jovemment from the salt 
revenue, wliicli the former ouglit to have spent 
for iiroinoting the salt industry in Bengal. It 
did notlnng of the kind. On the contrary, it 
found out an expert ” wlio declared tliat salt 
could not bo manufactured in Bengal on a 
commercial scale! Now however the Bengal 
ministry liave jiromiwd to do all that lies in its 
power to promote the industry. That is an 
encouraging response to public opinion. But 
something more is necessary. The salt duty 
will cease to be imposed from the current montli ' 
of April. It ought to be renewed and maintained 
for a further term of years. 

The Last Calcutta University 
Convocation 

Mr, C. F. Andrews delivered the convoca- 
tion address at the last convocation of *thQ 
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C’alcuttu tTniversity for tlio conferment of 
degrees. He struck a new vein and dwelt on 
the need and importance of friendship between 
the students and their teachers and among the 
students them&elves and spoke of his own 
cxptTicnces in this regard. He observed that 
sinal) classes wen? better for gaining this object 
than crowded onch and also for teaching. It 
was easier and more effective to ajipeal to the 
small groiij) mind than to the big crowd mind 
He also pleaded for removing at least some 
colh’ges to the outskirts of towns All this is 
imdoubtedlv ue(*essar>' (Sreatcr afiproach to 
%educati(»nal i(l(*als will be made when promoters 
of education g<'t more mon(*y from the Cuivern- 
nient and rich men 

Ills Excellency tlic (Toveriior of Bengal, 
A\ho is the C'lianeellor of the University, delivered 
a sliorl extempore speech, in the course of which 
lie observed . 

-If they lottkerl roiinrl the world, the East and the 
Wf*sl. lhp\ found suspicion between people and nations 
and llu*\ wished a little more friendship weie hi 0111*111 
out in the Jives of the people of the world. 

>\’hile it \\oiil(l not b(‘ true to say that the 
\\eak(T and subject nations could do nothing to 
foster international friendship, it is the stronger 
and independent nations who can do most to 
remove susjucion between peoples and nations 
Without their cordial initiative and co-operaticui, 
tlic efforts of the weak(‘r jieople.s would not be 
ol much avail 

roinmunal schools, colleges and I'niversitie-. 
Ill India ser\e partly as obstacles to ihe growth 
of inter-communal friendship 

Proceeding. Ilis Excellenry said tlidf the giddiialps 
who wen* enleiinii the thiehhold of life had the best 
wishes of all prrseni, who had travelled more down life. 
\fany of the young people who were entering life would 
have great stiiigjsle ahead. The> should rememher 
that they would go up into life equipped with chanres 
which weie denied to many millions of fellow citizens. 
His Ehccellenev appealed In grcidiiates to make service 
the key-note of ilu-ir life 

Wc cordially support this apiu'al 

Mr. Syamaprabad Mookerjec, tlu* ^'lce- 
(^lianccllor, declared in the course of his address . 

However important and fundamental the changes wliiih 
w(* have recently introduced in various pari*» of our t'ni- 
versity organism, the lime has now definitely come when 
wc have to probe deeper into our educational system as a 
whole and strive strenuously for improvement. Public 
opinion in this province will not for a moment toleiate 
any proposals which under the cloak of reform may aim 
at restriction of facilities. We want more education 
and better education, and any reformer who can satisfy 
us in this respect will find enthusiastic support from all. 
While on the one hand we have to guard against the 
tlominance of vested interests, we most also recognize 
that existing institutions which have worked for the 
advancement of education under tremendons difficulties, 
cannot be deleted by a stroke of the |>en. True statesman- 
idup must diiteever a satisfactery way of xeadjustmg and 
utilizing all existuig re«nireea» both in maiiP^power and 


in niateiialb, and evolve a new system of education 
capable of complete fulfilment before long. 

Midnapur Vidyasagar Memorial 
Committee 

On the occaMon of the silver jubilee of the 
]VIidna})ur branch of the Bangiya Sahitya 
Parishat Bcngtili Lilcrtu y Academy a day 
wa? set apart ms Vidyasagiir Day in honour of 
Pandit Iswar C'liandra Vidyasagar, who was 
born in the Midnapur district Mr. B. R. Sen, 
I- C S., magistrate of tlie district, delivered an 
address, of course 111 Bengali, as president on 
Hint day We leaiii from it that the Vidyasagar 
Memorial Committee liad resolved (1) to ])la(;e 
a marble or bronze bust of the great philan- 
thropist and aiitlior on the site of the house in 
Birsinglta village where he was born, and to 
build a hall adjoining the Bhagabati Vidyalaya 
founded bv Vidyasagar in memory of his 
motlitu*, to loeate ti library and keep relics 
tluTein, (2) to metal th(‘ road from Khirpai to 
Birsingha village at a cost of Rs. 10,000; (3) to 
ertet a Vidyasagar Alemorial Hall in Midnapur 
town at a cost of R^. 30,000, to serve as a town- 
httil; (4) to set apart Rs. 4,000 for awarding a 
gold medal e.very year to the best research 
weaker in Bengali language and literature: 
(5) to publisl) an tiutlioritative edition of 
VidyasagarV works. 

Thanks to the zt‘al and energy of Mr. Sen 
aivl the Committee many of th(j proposals have 
alrcarlv begun to be carried out. The 
public sjurit and muniticcnce of tlic Midnapur 
District Board, the Haja of IMalushadal and the 
Raja of Jhargrain arc worthy of special mention. 
The first volume of the memorial edition of 
A'^idyjisagar’s Avorks w’lll bo found noticed on 
ano1)i(‘r jiagc. 

Returned Emigrants' Sad Plight 

'They have now one single craving which is as deep 
.IS lifr itself, namely, to get back to their own homeA in 
the iMiloniet. and become colonials once moie,” said Mr. 
C. F Andrews in the coiiise of a broadcast talk to-nigbt 
on the ]iroblem of “Returned Emigrants” from the 
Calciiitd Station of the All-India Radio. 

Mr. Andrews said that while possibly fifty per cent, 
of the emigrants gel taken back by their own village 
lommiinitieH there were many who were rejected. There 
were many who had tried village life in their former 
home's of up-country and had failed: “and their one 
pd'^binnale cry is for a ship to take them back to Fiji, 
Briii'^h Guiana or Trinidad, where they would be aMe 
to live as they had lived before.” They, however, fail 
to get a passage “for their money is all spent; they are 
starving and even shelterless. They cling together in 
their misery and will not go away frem docks for fear 
they should miss a steamer.” 

“Some have lieen waiting thei round the docks for 
twenty years! Some only came a year ago! There 
IS one further ship due this very year, which has alnsa^ 
been charte^d by the British Guiana Govestunent* if 
it starts, it wTl ImcIe ^ *4d 

to all onr troubms ! ’ 
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Honour to Prof. D. K. Karve 

Profe^fior Dhondo Kcwliav Karve, fimndei* 
aad lifelong devoted worker (»f the Hindu 
Widows’ Home in Poona and of the Shrimati 
Nathibai Damodhar Thackersey Indian Women’s 
University, will coinjilete the 81st. year f)f 
his long, beiiefieent and strenuous life on the 
18th of this month (April) We off(T him our 
respectful and cordial eongratiihiticjns and 
greetings in advance W** have no doubt tie* 
occasion will be c(*lcbratecl with due solemnity 
and magnificence. 

Princes^ Power Of Couslitutiomd 
Advance In Their States 

The InHmn A^nfior} of Patna writer 

ft m lii(.iih satiflfactriry to have tlio aiifhontative 
statement iiiado b> Karl Winterlon in the House >f 
Commons on l>elialf of the Briti'^li Government, ihat ‘it 
Js not the policy of the pai amount powei in ordinary ni- 
ciimstani'es to mteiveno in the inlernal administrations 
of full-powered Indian stales.' ‘The paiamount p<»wer\ 
he maintained, ‘will ceitainly not ohstriiit the 
proposals foi r o n «« t i t ii t i n n a 1 advance initiated 
liy a ruler/ This authotitative declaration of policy In 
the British Co\erimionl should give a quietus to the spe- 
culations raised by the statement of Sii C. P. 
Ramaswaim Tyer, Dewan of Travancore. that the exten- 
sion of lesponsible government in the slates wouhl involve 
an infringement of the treaties between the slates and 
the paramount power. . Eail Winlerton ma<le the 

position fleai by declaring that * the consent of the para- 
mount power had not been required before constitutional 
advances had been approved by I he princes, nor, so far 
a« we are awaie, has ii been sought in sik h matteis.' 

Earl AViiitcrton’^ iminounccuu ni is satis- 
factory so fur as full-powered Tiulian States arc* 
concerned. If these States do not allow their 
.subjects to lUHiiagc State affairs in increasing 
measure, their rulers are to he lield n^])ousible 
But Earl Winterton said nothing about States 
which do not enjoy full powers. If tluTO be 
no constitutional advance in these States, wiP 
the sovereign ])ower he to blame oi* tlie States 
thenipclves? 

South Africa Does Not Train Indian 
Doctors 

Indian Opinion of South Africa write'-- * 

A Commihsion has been appointed lo enqiiijc into 
tin; facilities foi medical education for all laies. Nfi 
facilities exist for the training of noii-Kuropcan Docfois 
in the Union. ThounaiMis of pounds aie being npent h> 
Indians to train Indian Doctors, who, pei force, have to 
pi'ocjeed overseas to pursue their bliidiei». It is hope<l 
that when the Commission sits at Durhaii. the Iiiflian 
community will not loise the opportunit) to pie-seiu ils 
case. 

Bengal Civil Liberties Union on 
'‘‘Mahatmaji in BengdP' 

Bengalis art- grateful to Mahatma Gandhi 
for hie strenuous efforts at great Sneonvenitmee 
to himself to relfease the detenue and -political 
pi'isouera of Bengal, and so is the Bengal Civil 


Liberties Union It c-ontmues to publish its 
revealing statements. In its statement No. 51, 
dated 18-3-1938, it draws attention t(j some 
farts winch Gandliiji may or may not know. 

Ill Ins AVardha statement, dated the. 21st 
^'o^•elnber, 1937, Gandhiji had said that the 
Ih-ngal ministry liafl travelled along C’ongrcs“ 
hues to a considerable extent The T’nion says : 

Today we gi\c below ^some outstanding facts and 
a chronicle of events from Ociobci, from whidi the puhJu 
mav judge in what lines the Ministry has been iraveliing 
and decide lor themselves upon the line in wliidi they 
should Liavei. 

A. 1,106 detenus have been released in pursuant e 
ol the (Jominiiniqiie and n few hundreds weic released^ 
willi various restrictions oi no resinetions, hefoie llie^ 
Communique and after the lelease of the 1.100. 

Blit 

(jl with a \ei\ few except ions iliosc leleasi-d 
detenus who are out of the list of 1,100 aie not getting 
any allowance. 

(ii) Man> id the 1,100 have imi as wi rei eived 
any allowance, and mdiiy of lliosf* who lidvi‘ leeeived any, 
are getting at the rate of Rs. 10 - only i»<*r month iii‘'teatl 
oi Rs. 15 - as pioinised. 

So, 

(ml a great saving lias been niailc h> the (iovein 
iiieiil, as about Rs. 800 - aiiniially per head of those who 
have lieen rtdeased fioiii .lails or Gamp** and about 
Rs. .*J00 annuallv per head of tlioM* released fiom the 
village domkiles have been fieeil. This saving may he 
roughly estimated at Rs. 8,00,000 - 

(iv) The Government are not utilising the whole 
amount thus ficed in giving the released ilelcniis piopei 
lelief, hut additional amounis have been piovided in the 
Budget foi 19.18-39 foi the Speeial Biandi and lutelligeni e 
Biumhes of the Poliee Depaitiiienl in the aiiprehension 
of reerudeseeni c of terioiisi aetivitie*-. on the lelease made 

Thus the policy seems lo lie* i.el off a detenu, dog 
liini al eveiy step and harass him till he falls flat at the 
fell of the I. B. poliie/ Suth playing with the youths 
of the province is (crtainly not travelling along the 
(jmgiesp lines. 

Wc (1(1 not know wht'tluT tbi.s intcrprcttition 
oi the |)ohcy is correct. If it }>c wronft, tin' 
Bengal ^Ministry can contradict tin* Union. 
Proclamation Relating To Indore 
State Depressed Classes 

Wc make the following t*.\triiei> from the 
Proelamation is.<uetl by H Jl." the Maharaja of 
Iiid(jie, n'lnoving many of the di.sabihiicb of the 
d(’pn‘s.scd ela>He.s in lii.'^ State, wliicli goes further 
than lln' Trtivaiieorc jiroclanuitiuu : 

“Whereas we have felt for a long time past that the 
suppi epsion of a large section of the Hindu commuiiily 
( annot he hapeil on religious sanction; still Icsh can it 
he tubtjfied on moral and humanitarian giounds; 

“In puifcuiame of the decihion, we hereby declare 
our pleasure and nrdain and command that: 

1. All State terapleb within the limits of the Slate 
he thrown open to Harijans for darshan according to the 
rules tliat may he laid down by us. 

2. All exiftting public wells, as well as wells con- 
structed by the State hereafter, be invariably open to all 
classes alike. This la our policy, but in enforcing it, 
in regard to the existing public wells, the District Officers 
will act in their discretion according to local needs and 
circumstances. 
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3. All concerned Rhoiild make it possible for the 
Hari)an$^ to have an unrestricted use of public places, 
such as hotels, lestauiants and public conveyances. 

4. Our Minister in chartse of Municipalities should, 
subject to his discretion in the light of the conditions 
and lequiremenls of a particular huality, allow llanjanb 
to build or own houses in all aica*^ open to higher castes 
und coiniiiimiticH. 

5. Full and hearty efleit be gi\en to the existing 
i»rders relating lo tnc iinieslneted admission of the 
Hanjans’ children into .State educational institutions. 

6 . Tlierc shall be no icstnclmn*- rn the maltei of 
reeniitnienl to State services, extept wheie the jncurabent 
has e''M*iitialI\ to be recruited from a iiartieular class oi 
I'ommimity. 

7. All Slate Public Offices and buildings aie open to 
Hanians foi entry. 

8 There shall be no nstmiions mi the wearing of 
oindinciits, the taking oui of proeessjons and perfoi- 
inamr <»f eeiemonies.*’ 

Sir William Rnthenslem on ^'The 
Genius of Indian Sridpiure^^ 

TIu‘ oi (’loinciit ai) sirtist tind 

^ippivciiitor of art a> Sir William l^othoiisto'm 
on the artistic g,cmiis ol anv pi'Ofilc is (*ntillcd 
lo roped fill attention AVhen ddivcrinj^ the 
Sii (li’orp,c Hiidwood na'inorial lecture on “The 
(h'lnii-' nf Indian Sculpture ” to the Royal 
Society of Art^ m Loudon, Sir William expressed 
the view that “no [leople luid been so profusely 
inv(‘ntive i\< the Tndnin people ” Said he ■ 

“Then nonogiaidiy j^, I s\ippose the uchesl and 
ino^t cMibeiani cvei e\olved from the human brain 
They ha>e peopled llieir vaM heaven with an imredible 
numln i of gods foi all of whom lhe> have invented forms 
alliibiites and attitude*, wheieliv they < oiild be lecogni/ed 

“There i*- a lendcm > to pj*.s io(r lightly over ihi*. 
proliiir creation of Jorrns, gesture*' ami attitudes perfe<-Ied 
b> the Indian genius, which weie adopted and taken 
ovei in all then i ompleteness when Buddhism spread to 
the Fill Fas! Snicly tins teeming creative feililiiy is io 
il.self an a*-|onisliing and supiome ai liievenient, the more 
so since ibov showed in all the foiins they conceived foi 
their gods dii equally ahnndant plasiu mveutivene^'s."’ 

Tito loetiiror roeallod that it. was just 28 
years '«ineo ho listonoil to tm addross on Indian 
art by Sir (u'org,o Bird wood, 

who, though he gave full leeogiiitioii lo the beauty of 
Indian craftsuidnship, denied any fine uii to India 
“■Times have changi'd,” ailded Sii William Kulbenslein 
“There Is a growing appreciation oi the great (ontiibii- 
lion India has made to painting and sculpture, but even 
today the exalted place given to llic an of China and 
.Japan in scarcely extended to Indian art. Yet in Hindu 
s<‘iiJpliiie, apart from its spiritual and symbolical character, 
there are certain plastic qualities of breadth, volume and 
poise which seem to me to be unique.” 

Sir William Roihenstein declared that nowhere had 
the plastic qualities of the human form, both male and 
female, been bettei iindersluod and rendered than hy 
Indian aciilptora. 

Bihar Congress Ministry's Recognition 
of *^Fissiparous Forces^* 

Replying to a debate, a Parlitimonlary 
Soevetary to the Bibar Congress Governineul 
declared that the Congrese Ministry stood by 


m 

Uie oireiihir which laid down the principle that 
no rommunity should got ovor-ropresentation in 
sei vices m oxe(»ss of tlioir pojnilation strength. 
When ont* of th? members, Mr. K. N. Sen 
(hipta, eiupiired what the (lovenmient meant 
by the term “( ’ommunity", the Congress 
Ih’imo Mml^ter said 

“The qiic*«tion was a diftuuli um* and he would not 
liv to define it on the fli.oi of the House. The Govern- 
ment ol India Act ie('ognj/.ed only ceitain communi- 
ties, hilt iinfortiinulelv I here weie fissipaious forcea it 
woik whu ii demanded lecogniiioii of sections within each 
c omintinitv itovnnrnvni a\ i>ovvtnmeut couid not 
Lgnure thv inttes that wtni/tf teto^nizv t'ommuntlies Ufithin 
Hindus and eitai within Mnslims." 

Thus ili(* Congress Piime Minist(*r of Bihav 
Is nut pomp to test eonteui with the communities 
into w'hieh Indnt is divided today under the 
(lovunmimt ot India Act, hut he is going to 
Live (ifTieial recognition to the various fissiparom 
tiiidencies which temd to create further dissen- 
siou*' within each eommiinitv. 

French Colonial Tenor 

Paris iNNS. I — In Kreneh Moroeeo the 
suppiession of the iiatioinil Moroccan mo\emcnt 
(ontimiev undei’ the iron hand of the governor 
(ieneral Nogut's T-a'^t Oetoher, more than 400 
Moroccan< of various political iiersiiasions wore 
summanlv trietl and stadtaiccd to hard labour iu 
the Atlas Moiinlani' Tel(‘grams of jmitest by 
lh(‘ir compatriots lesnltcd in further arrests. 
A Moro(*can Socialist, Driss Beiizakour, was 
air(‘M(*d because he had sci vt'd interpreter 
foi (he well-known Socialist leailer. Magdclaine 
during 1 soiouni in Africa. On the 
otlier hand, (lent d Nogucs -n])prcssed an anti- 
fj^ci**! p.tmpldc writt('n in Arabic which 
duui meed “ till* tahan terror in Lil>ya Loft 
gioup*^ in Kuinei aie indignant over this reign 
of terror iiiidci : Popular Front, government. 

I ndo- Afghan Trade Negotiations 

Th( Turns (if Itniui observe-!: 

h IS wfluMiit news liiai ilu* (iovmimcnt of India and 
the Algharistan Gnvciiimciit have derided ii» negotiate a 
trade pad nn a basis nl rcc'iprociiy . It will be recaljei 
thal a -ciiC" ot qiicsiions on the «ub)f'd of Indo-Afghan 
tradi was it'cciidv raised in ihc f>ntral Ah<kemblv. The 
*•8110111 fact emerging horn tlial disi'imsnm was that the 
Afghan (rovcinmcnt lias adopic] a pidicy of granting 
State monopolies m liotli impoit and export bu^ineaa to 
large cuiicerns Koi jnstatu'c, iiiipoits of sugar, cement, 
petrol and inoloi vehicles are in the liandK of one iH)in- 
paiiv, und Indian inlerehis largely engaged in theae Unefi 
liuvc been haul hit. The exjioit of dried fruits from 
Afghanistan --a lucrative industry - has recently been 
enirubicd to anoiber compaiiy, and more Indian merchants 
have suffeied. Moreovei, Indiaq goods exported til 
Afghanistan aie subjected to tariff duties whose mimnnua 
IS 35 per <cnt. The Govern * ‘-nt of India have refnaed 
to retahate h\ inipobiiig heaw duties on Afghan g^mda 
entering India. It will not be easy to find a remedy 
agreeable tn both parties; but that some remedy is caUei 
for ib i^bviqus* 
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Mrs. Kiran Bose 

Wo iiro glad to learn that ]\lr&. Kiran Bofc»o 
1ms boon nojiiinated by the (loverninent of 
India as a drlegafe to represent India at the 
next session of tiie League of Nations A<lYisory 
Committee on Social (iuesl ion>, whicli a\i11 begin 
at Geneva on Ajiril 21 nc'ixt Mrs Bose is 
honorary g(‘neral secr(‘1ary <»l tlie Natiomd 
Council of Women Slie is a si&ler of the late 
Srijut Atul Prasad S(‘n (»1 LiicUnow :unl a 
daup;hter-in-la\N ol lla* lali' Pn'sidcMit Anainhi 
Mohan Bose ol tlie Indian National Congi’es*- 
Begum Shah Na\\az ie])r(‘-i'nted India before ar 
tlie League ( 'oininittec' 

Governor-Genef aTs // utovrac > 

Th( }lU(V\i(ia ]s iHstdi(‘<i in holding the 
opinion that 

The Vieeroy ha^ a* led iii a hii'li-liaiided ntannei lu 
(liaalhiWJiig Pandit Tlndaynatli Kiin/in's le'^nlntion rectme 
mending an inerease in tin* leeriiitment of hidian*^ to the 
Foreign and Poll heal Deparinieni Kiglil months ago 
Mr. Kim/iii moved a lesoliiiion lei onimriiiiing the spcedv 
indfanizaiiori id tlic (hivernmeiil of India Set letariat and 
pul up an iinaiisweralile i ase again*»t the pii^iaent iiii- 
natiunal policy of (hiveinmenr with regard lo lei riiifmenf. 
Government eoiild not iiiiswei hi^ case effeitiveh 
Prohahl) the Nieemv felt that if Mr Kiinziii moved he^ 
reM>1iilion, (ioNcrnmeTil would he foneil to gi\e an 
assurariie on the >-ul>jeit Heiiee to safeguard ]»rof»ahb 
against that ''danger/' he disallowed the lesolutioii, gaggina 
a discussion of the subieel altogelhei This aelion shows 
the nakedness, of the aiitonuiv in New Delhi 

Jews^ Pathetic Faith in T.ea^ue 

A Geneva niessage slate*' that deiioiiiuiiig the ill- 
trealmenl ot tlie Jews of Vustria the exei ulivi lonimillee 
of the VI orld lewish ('oiigt»*‘'S lias sent a petition to the 
Ij'agiie of N.iiiou**. invoking the lieatv id St. (o*imaiii in 
legal d to the light" of nnnoiilU" guaiaTileed hy the League, 
and asking fm tlie applualion of tlie eiiieigtmev clause 
Reuiei. 

Mililar) Tiaininp for hidiau Youth 

At the upciiing of tlu* Bhonsla Mihtarv 
School id Niisik Highness the Miilmruj.i 
Scindiii jwiiiteo out in th(‘ com^e of Ins speech 
that 

Opinion in India had hcen widefv expres&efl 
to posses^* iiibtitiitioiis where Indian youth might 
receive military training in mdei to equip them 
for the responsibilities of the eountry'" defenee. The 
Indien Military Academy was instituted in respoime to 
this long-felt demand. This school, his Highness hoped, 
would enable the Indian youth to be liained in the ai' 
of war so that they might be able to take proper pine 
in the defence ol their Motherland. 

The militaiy authorities have promised to 
helj^ the Bhont^la School in training its scholars. 

Thi* C'ourt of lAicknow University has 
Ifassed a resolution on tlie subject of obligatory 
military training for its students It is not 
known whether the military autborities vnll 
pn>vici(‘ ilii* necessary facilities for theiij train- 

The Searchlight of ^ Patna infonns "its 


readt‘rs tliat Dr. Syed Malmiud, minister of 
(‘ducation, Bihar, announced in the course of 
Itis s]3ecch on the occasion of the inauguration 
of the Patna District Branch of the St, John's 
Ambulance Association that “ he was soon going 
to ojH‘n ii military training school for Bihar 
wliere, Ix'sides ordinary military training, the 
-tudents would receive training in aircraft also 
Ferljuj^s the hoiiourabU* gentl(*iuan consulted tlu^ 
military and civil authoiitics concerned befon* 
making the announcement 

The Madras Premier On Piohibition 

Phri U Rajagopalachariar, the prime 
nniiistcM- of Madras, rejihed at considerabk' 
Itmgth to llio discussion on tlie cut motion on 
tin* Kxci.^e ‘ Demand ’ H(‘ gave out some 

original notions of hi-» The, (hmrdian of 
Aladras writes : 

A" an cxptjil iciupciam c wiukci, he im*t tin* 
‘ aiiiutciiis/ us he called the critics, with answeis that would 
make them chary in future of stale arguments and inihice 
them, we hope, to do theii little bit to make Prohibit om 
A siM’cets-. .Some ideas of the Premier on l(‘ni])eidn( e 
w’ork tire *'Ueh as aie not iamiliui even to workers m the 
belli. They are : reduction of shop" will result in 
(‘onsolidation of business m a few hands, gieri*ci 
competition in drink tiade. and theiclorc inereasiMl 
income, ami /es| foi drink. Liquoi shops if removed to 
remote places will continue indefinilelv Thi*v must lie 
allowed in places w’hcre ihev aie not wanted, so that 
decent people will observe the havoc drink works and 
will tiv to end the evil. Excise Licensing Boards were 
not intended to abolish dunk or to reduce shops. Thev 
had other purposes • at dny lale ihev have not secured 
these icsiilts. Piohibition would not have surceeded if 
Its working had been enti listed to the Excise Deparl- 
inent on the ground ol iheii special experience, in.slead 
of the Police. The licence dcalei was a srmrcf. i,f corriip- 
ijoii and he was in close touch with the weaker elements 
•d the Excise Depaitment 

Severity of punishment in the case of illicit distilla- 
tion is justified. It is a diffeieni thing when those who 
flnnk are punished seveiely. If temperance propaganda 
was not done, there was no gudraniee that Prohibition 
would 1 m’ introduced just hciaiise the Premiei said' so. 
Spying system against a disgiace or against the ruin of 
a family is nothing to lie ashamed of. The wife is a 
spy upon the husband if he is intent upon ruining her. 

Cheap Justice ” 

\\v leani from the Mum* wi't'kly that botli 
(ht* ])rcmicr and tho mini^kT for courts and 
prisons liavc met the insistent demand for 
reduction of stamp duti(‘s and court fees with a 
iletcrmined refusal. 

The loss involved is one which the (hivernment cannot 
< ontemplate. But the refusal is more on the ground that 
the lowering of costs would cheapen litigation and tempi 
the poor man to waste hih meagre refeourceb. It did not 
neres«aiily cheapen justice. They have hinted that the 
reiliiction would benefit lawyers at the expense of the 
poor. If the Ministers slopped with this, we should 
have treated the contention on Inith sides as arguments 
that did not divulge the leal truth about the demand and 
the refusal. The Ministry however gives proof of ita 
serious intentions to help the poor in the annouiicetiient 



nmiie during ijbe delute on Tuesday, that the Government 
proj^osed to reorganine VSIiage Courts so as to give them 
greater power and to make them l»etter bodies. THc 
policy of the Government was to sec that as far as 
possible the people were not driven to the nere^sity of 
having recourse to Courts oi Law. 

Mr. JinnaJi and Muslim Lea gators, 
and Federation 

We have all aloiij; held the opiiiion and 
expressed it repeatedly that the opposition of 
tile Muslim League and Muslim leaders like 
Mr. Jiniiah to Federation was due to one-lhird 
of the seats given to tlie Indian State> in the 
federal legislature not being resei'ved for tli(*m 
in tlie same w^ay as the saim* ])roportion of th(‘ 
liritish-lndia seats liavt* hec'n given to them in 
tlie same legislature, and tliat, if tlieir wishes in 
tliis respect were met. their ojiposition would al 
oiic(; vanish. \V(‘ find Tho Tribune of Lahore 
hohls tlie same view It writes : 

ll would not hr nmrasimahlr to assume that aJJ lim 
slionf; things said ugaiiisi ilm federal plan by Mr, J'nnili 
and some othei prominent Muslim leaders would he as 
quickly loigotlen if the Muslim demand for one-thnd 
share of the Stales representation were conceded, as all 
the strong things said hv them in favour of iiiidihiteii 
national government were loigotten in the provineiai 
sphere when the prospect of Muslim piepuiiderance in 
some of the provinces ami of Muslim representation 
siibstanlidJJy in excess of what wa^ due to th(‘ romrminit> 
in other provinces was held out to tliem; and Biitish 
impeiialism would once again find its strength in India*- 
ilisiinity. 

\V(* hope the J.«aIiore paper is right in 
holding that the Briti.sli (lOvtTiunent will not 
find it eapy to meet the Muslim rhanand a*- 
n*gards tlie Indian States >eats 

The only ground of hope in (his mattei is that it will 
not be so easy for the British (hiveiumeni to concede the 
Muslim demand in this < ase as it did find it easy to 
concede the Muslim deniaml in the provincial spheie oi 
m respect of representation on the British Indian pail of 
the Federal Legislature, The plea of the inabj 1 il> of the 
parlies concerned to come t<i an agieed decision, which 
they found so handy in the other rase, is not available 
to them in this case. The States have all been allotted 
their share of lepresentation in both f louses of lb*' 
Legislature by the An itself, and whethei the represeiin 
lives of the States I>e elected or nominated the British 
Government have no right whatevei to say to them that 
a particular proportion of those lepresenlatnes shall be 
Muslims. Insistence on any such limitation of the rights 
of the States would amount to so outiageous a violation 
of the autonomy of tne States that even the authors and 
champions of the present constitution, may well shrink 
fiom It. Any such insistence on their part may buy Muslim 
support, but it will alienate all other parties even more 
completely than now. 

Why Mr. Anthony Eden Resigned 

World Youth, an international new> review' 
of Boston, gives duo praise to Mr. Anthony 
Eden, Britain's late foreign secretary. 

A stocdily wideniog divergcsics of opinion between 
Foreittii Secretary ^thosrrSfca and dm majority of the 
British rtmOM in Edea*a xodgnation. 

Captain Eden heii, bm . ji^iiUo to a welbbred 



disdain for tlie poslurings and threats of 
dictators, and their controlled press has been 
his head during the past two years and 
epitomisses the type of liberal English geotlenuttK^ 
stiiH an inferiority complex in the heavy-fisted <ditl 
Beyond this Eden is the leader of the powerfol^ 

League opinion in P'nglund, ami bus always stood 
-tiffciiing of British policy iowukI Italian and G( 
aggrcbsion. The oldei members of ttu* British Ca 
led b\ rreniiei NeMlle (Mianiberluin, aie seeking ^ 
I oinpioinisi* and coiu't'sbiuti to axoui itoiibic with the 
fii(‘talois, 'J'bcy lia\e liceii loatli to lot iOden go, becmhll^ 
of bis great personal popiilarit\ with (he British 
Me IS al^^o J brilliant pai liuiiientai lan. But it is Knavnt'V? 
that many of the siatcuiciils oi policy which he has becn-^V, 
obligeri to make on behali of tiie British (rovernment hai|¥'£ ^ 
been bitteilv againsi his peisonal convictions. 

(.ahinet meetings beiore and atlei the Miller speech Ofl.Tv 
.Siindav gav(‘ ii-e to minors that llir opposing points of'' 
view' within tlie (Cabinet bad Jn^eii Juoiiglit to a critical';' 
stage \ street deiiiorisiraiion as Captain Eden left, , 
Downing Stieet indicated (hi* afiei (ion and esteem of die 
British public loi their retiring P\)rcign Minister and the.'J 
<ouiageoiis attitiidi' he has attempted to uphold. *V 

Importance of Singapore to Europe & 
America for Purposes of Defence 

Thv stuu(‘ Aiucncun \vt*(‘kly (‘xplains 
imporinnt Siiigtipoiv utivttl base is for 
ilc'lVncc unf mily ol the Bfiti'^h Empire in 
anil Oceania hut of tlio Outuli and Frencl^’ 
|)o^M-<sions in Asia and of the Philippine 
Thv possible cneinv is, of course, assumed to 
Jtipan. .Tapanc^c activities in Siam are 
jicconnted for : 

Itipan anu ^idin l)d\e long been friendly, ahd 
aiitliorilies m Pans eluirn to liavi* evidence that 
lias been slowly filltiing sohliers a few at a time iA&y 
the Siamese* liomiei botdenng on Krench Indo-ChilUl' ^ 
along the Mekong Rim'I. in acconl w'ith the Sianu9Sa*'J 
(bdeinnienl This had been sit aside as a demilitarissdf ^ 
/oni* b> the 'rreal\ of 192 '>. 

Pi .,111 e lias now to lacc the posmbility of having to -'jj'* 
defend hieneli Indo-t.'lima against a Siamese attack AH 
land sujiporled bv Jayiancse naval action. The reason 
stub an attack, from the Siamese viewpoint, can be se6;tt'7. 
in a map lecenlly piiblisbed b\ the .Siamese Government " 
and widely disseminated in the Siamese schools, {t siicWA ^ 
* Siam's loinier froiuieis." This map shows ad former* !^ 
possessii iis ol Siam a laige sbee of Burma on the 
a laigi' })drt ol J^aos on the noitheast and all of Caittboi 
on the -outhcasi. The last two tenitones are now p.. 
oi French lndo-('hiiia Ruiiiia i- now a British Croifi 
< olonv 

A*-; for the Kni Ciiiial in Snuii, ii is said 

Jafiar/s leason for stirring up trouble m this 
the woild is twofold First, the Haiphong- Yunnan 
ovei wliicli arms were being sent to (^hiriu until Eranjr*' * ’ 
at Japan's demand, closed the railway. Second, 
knows that .Singapore is the corx to the bottlen 
the Malacca Strait If Siam, in return for i 
leceivcd, can be perspaded to Id Japan build B. 
tluougli the Isthmus' of Kra, the* passage ronad\^ 
Malayan Peninsula and through' the StraiU giiardig||^ 
the strong naval base at Sing.tpore could be aw 
This projected Kra Canal has long been a favourite ^ 
of Japan, and British pressure to orervent its 
is evidaply because it would nullify 
Singapore baw^ , 




March tike' 

^raoTis of Resolutions of the Hari- 
s' H Sunimaiy of the Proceedings of 
India Congress Committee and 
fing Committee, Ministerial Resig- 
. P. and Bihar, Circular to the 
nd Congress Organisation, 
lolence resolution of the Congress 
i the dailies in February contained 
i half a dozen names, not including 
iba Chandra Maitra. As published 
n, the names, not printed either in 
or clironologieal order, are of 
and women, the name of Heramba 
tra standing last But better last. 
,n not at all in the C<ingress RoM 
laps ! 

third resolution Congress sent its 
the Indians of British Cuiana on 
pjl^eaeion of the celebration of tlie eentenar\ 
K\arrival 4)f the first Indian settlers in thal 
P|k American colony and sent its good wishes 
advancement and [irogrcss. Our 
pkt issue contains an article on the topic by 
F. Andrews. (Please r(‘ad Deinerara for 
piuudc in the second line of the article. 1 

other resolutions were on Ctuidallo of 
mn, Indians Overseas, Indians in Zanzibar, 
|nU)H9 in Ciylon. ('"luna, Palestine, Foreign 
l^ and War Danger, Excluded Areas an»i 
^dii^oners’ Provinces, Ajmer-Merwara and 
pbidian States, Federation, Kenya, Midna- 
i Cpngress Organizations, National E<luca- 
li'Minority Rights, Indian States, Ministerial 
ti^ations in U. P. and Bihar, Kisan Sahha^s, 
Committee. h. 

'Bulletin has printed thn names of 18 
gentlemen with Shn befon* 
pir-^it ifl,^to"^be presumed, with their consent 
assured that Mr. A, K. Fazlul Huq 
Congress with dire consequences. 

mki SiifW Sangha Conference 

Candlii Seva Sangha Conference at 
Bit, 'Orissa, was largely attended and dis* 
very im^pitant questions, such as 
U p g , and pitting an end to communal 
riots by non-^violent means, spread 


shame for persons belonging to ifiSeriaQt ptovincea to , 
speak in . . . The greit^t difficiuty wa* Uto 

apathy of the people to learn Hindi.. Koka Kalelkw 
abo appealed to them to adopt the NagarJ script by which 
Oriya literature could be augmented. 

If Kaka Kalelkar really said that it was a 
shame ftu* persons belonging to different 
provinces to speak in English, it must be, in 
Ills opinion, a mu(di greater shame for Congrosw 
to draft and pass resolutions in English and 
]>iibhsli Bulletins and Painplilots in English In 
India only 10 per cent, of the jieople are literai-e 
in their luother-tongue. So, to cry shame on 
the non- Hindi-speaking portion of these 10 per 
cent, for not knowing Hindi and (»n the non- 
Jlindi-speaking portion of the illiterate 90 per 
cent, tor not reacling Hindi in addition to their 
mother- tongues show's excess of zeal more than 
sobriety of expectation. 

As for adopting Nagari as the All India . 
script, it is admitted that tlie Sanskrit alphabet 
is more scientific than uny other in the world. 
But the Nagari script requires some modifica- 
tions It has more straight lines and comers 
or angles than tlie Bengali script and is not 
older than the latter. So it may be modified 
some extent on the model of the Bengali script 
— with w'hieh, b^ the by, Oriyas arc more 
familiar than w'ltli Nagari. 

ERRATUM 

P. 375, 2ml line «)f Mr. Andrews’s article, 

“ The Indian Centenary in British diiiana/’ 
for Denmark read Deinerara. 

Request to Contributors 

C-’mitribiitors are requested to kindly note 
that typed manuscripts are preferred, 
adequate margin and space betjween the lin^a 
— though Ugibly haml-written manuscripts are 
also considered. The paper should be white And 
should not, be flimsy. One side of the paper '• 
should be left blank. The ink used should be 
deep and black or blue-black — ^not red or 
reddish. 

Contributions which have been sent to olbtor 


of Hindi as an iuftraroyincial . joumids also, should not be sent to us. 
adoption throughout India' of thfe ITbacoepted . and unused manuscrip 


the promotion' of .n^( 
m to the War<Si« sob 


ai 


?*hihitkA iw al» Wd- . ^ Ifce ’ m np casa caii we mm 


ITbacoepted . and unused manusoiipt^. .bfo . 
feiuoied, if at the time they are sent to.^ lotk " 
ooosfderatioa auffident postage is enoloeMKli' 


>stage is enolo 
ftake to be T 
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ENGLAND'S LOSING GAME 

By Majob D. graham POLE 


■‘Inapolbon knew the strategic advantage of 
'^ecunjig Spain in a struggle with Britain . . . 
but uur ^^nistry seems to be as blind as bats/' 
Temarked Mr. Lloyd George a week ago on the 
eve of his dep^ure for a holiday in France. 
He might have' discoursed still further on the 
Hapoleonic theme. For Napoleon, in common 
with sU the most famous Generals in history, 
“waB a master of the strategy of indirect 
apinroach. According to this strategy, you do 
not meet the enemy in a hea<l-on collision, do 
not let him ^ess what you have in mind or 
where you will strike. Because to do so, to 
follow “tlie line of natural expectation”, is to 
•throw away immense advantages. In a trice 
•you mobilise against you all the material and 
psycholoipcal factors there are on the other side, 
what folly 1 So instead you save up the 

■decisive encounter until the end. You i^y 
even get all you want without it ever happening 
And in the meantime you exercise your streng^ 
-on indirect objectivea~^getting rid of the smaller 
fry dr the momentarily weaker fry (assuring 
;the, ultimate Hnetny as you do so of your 
'■fbndmnentally pacific intentions!); those fry 
- winifle material resources you covet and which 
;have proved useful to the real Einemy, 
in the way of ihe;lhi6my’s line of 


also wants the return of her Colonies. Bo the 
ultimate enemy is England (now that the 
purblind English have repudiated Collective 
Security), who cannot allow any sin^e Power 
to swallow up Europe and who holds the 
mandate for Germany’s former African Colo- 
nies Accordingly Germany is fighting England 
already. But, following the strategy of indirect 
approach, she is fighting not England but Spain. 
When she and her ally-for-the-time-being Italy 
hav(' conquered Spain, they will be in command 
of the western entrance to the Mediterranean 
With air bases and naval bases on opposite 
shores of the Mediterranean — ^not to mention at 
Majorca which both Italy and Germany are 
using as an air base now against Republican 
Spain — England’s lines of communication with 
India and Australia are cut. To suggest ^ai 
we can use the Cape route is of course abdica- 
tion and kissing tlie rod. No. Germany and 
Italy, however much Mr. Ne\dlle Chamberltun 
will not see what all but he can sec, are fighting 
us now m the Mediterranean. And we m^ 
either fig^t them now by supplying the Spanish 
Government with the amis we have hnhecto 
refused to allow Spain to buy — or fl|^t them a 
few years’ henee^when Germany has become 
the strongest FowSt extant. 

It is said that Mr. ChamDeriaia has been 
assured that Germany wU) not be in a pod^on 
r unfil By 
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then no doubt he anticipates that our rearma- 
inont will have reached so satisfactory a level 
tliat Germany will hesitate to strike. But, in 
Hamlet’s words, who has cosened him at 
hoodman-blind? Time is on Germany’s side, 
not ours. While we are rearming, she is suck- 
ing-in her neighbours. It is only necessary to 
look at a map of Europe to see what is happen- 
ing. As someone shrewdly observed, when 
Germany marched into Austria unopposed, all 
France’s allies on the continent were suddenly 
turned into liabilities Czecho-Slovakia had 
another frontier to defend. Poland sent w 
ultimatum to Lithuania and began what is 
really a penetration there, the port of Memel 
being her envy. But the inwardness of this is 
that Poland wants to form a Baltic bloc. And 
this bloc of course would immobilise France’s 
ally, Russia. Roumania, with its own brand of 
Fascism, is already more than half in the 
stampede. (And in Roumania is all the oil 
Germany requires. .lust as in Czecho-Slovakia 
she is after the Skoda Munitions Works.) 

No, there is no time to lose. If we take a 
strong line now, we may avert catastrophe. 
But nothing can save us in a few years’ time. 
If we embark on a war then, we cannot win. 
Indeed some wise men in England, such as 
Mr. Bertrand Russell and Mr. H. G- Wells, 
believe that the next European War will never 
end 

Perhaps it is worth while to digress for a 
moment and listen to what Mr. Bertrand 
Russell has to say on the subject. It is appall- 
ingly like the H. G. Wells film. _ Indeed the 
only difference is that whereas in the film 
civilisation was brought back to the world by a 
race of super-scientists, in Mr. Bertrand 
Russell’s view it is to be salvaged by America 
stepping in “ after a catastrophe in Europe.” 
Paid Mr. Bertrand Russell in an interview : 

** If I were a betting man and were laying a bet, I 
^ould tbink tbe odds in favour of a big war wilbin the 
next ten years about 3 to 1. If not in the next ten 
years, sooner or later, I am afraid there will be war. 

** I tUnk it will go on until Western Europe is 
reduced to chaos. Industrialism and ordinary govern- 
ment would diaappeai’. The countryaide would be full 
of marauding gangs of disbanded soldiers who would 
turn into bandite. There would be vast epidemics. 
All sanitary services would have goao to pieces There 
would be widespread starvation. Petty chieb would be 
setting up military despotisms all over the country. Yon 
woald have the kind of condition which existed after 
dm tril of the Roman Empite.” 

I have said that if we thIsB a strong hne 
now we may avert disaster but tiiat .nothittg can 
save us, or Europe, if we go <m pvujtrastihfmng. 
But unfertanitefy tbfve i» a a^emaUve. 


If we follow Garvin and the Beaverbrook star, 
and the Ijondonderrys and the Astors, we may 
merely deteriorate into a second-class Power 
with Fascist leanings. 

Are we doing that already? Certainly 
the past weeks have been weeks of humiliation. 
On February 22nd, in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Chamberlain, as a writer in the News 
Chronicle points out, virtually invited Herr 
Hitler to invade Austria. “ We must not,” 
said Mr. Chamberlain on that soon-to-bc- 
famous-occasion, “ delude ourselves and, still 
more, try to delude small weak nations into 
thinking that they will be protected by the 
League against aggression and acting accord- 
ingly when we know that nothing of the kind 
tan be expected.” Not veiy surprisingly, less 
than three weeks later, German troops marched 
into Austria. And still less surprisingly, when 
our genteel Lord Halifax had with the Prime 
Minister put out a hand to stop the avalanche 
which they themselves had heralded, they found 
the avalanche was threatening them! Has 
enough attention been paid to the last para- 
graph of that letter from Baron von Neurath 
which the Prime Minister read out in the 
House of Commons? There are two ways 
of reading it and one way it looks very 
like a threat. “ In this situation,” wrote the 
German Foreign Secretary after giving the Nazi 
version of the state of insecurity in Austria, 
“ daii^rous consequences could only come into 
play if an attempt should be made by any 
third party, in contradiction to the peaceful 
intentions .and legitimate aims of tbe lUich, tO' 
exercise on the development of the situation 
in Austria an influence inconsistent with the 
right of the German people to self-determina- 
tion.” 

Dangerous consequences to whom — ^to the 
third party? But the Germans in any event 
can spare us their threats. Like a dog that 
has been trodden on (only the dog knows when 
it was an accident) we jump ‘all round them to 
show how for^ving we are. Just after the 
rape of Austria, after our Foreign Secretary 
Lord Halifax had taken the German Ambassa- 
dor to task in the matter, the two men were 
photographed together “ each smiling benignly 
upon ^e other.” . . . And at this very moment, 
at a time when the machinations of the Astors — 
the pro-German group who have con^dHng 
interests in the Observer and the 
have been pilloried in other newspapers and 
especiaSy in a curtoon by the unmakeable 
iJm, the Prime Minteter has set the seal elC 
his approval on this groi^ by hasicaung off 
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fipeod the week-end with them at the Aston’ 
iunne at Cliveden on the Thames. 

Defenden of the Prime Mimster, of the 
mental attitude which clings to the policy of 
Non-Intervention, are leading us on and on to 
our destruction. Nothing it seems, not the 
agony of Barcelona, not the heroic situation of 
Osecho-Slovakia, not the threat to the British 
Empire itself, can shake them out of their 
lethargy. Any one who has ever canvassed 
in an election can recognise the type. They 
are the optimum expression of the kind of voter 
who never thinks for himself, at bottom has 
no convictions, but has an instinct only to be 
on the winning side. They think they arc 
'evincing an open mind when they take their 
tone from whatever appears to be the 
fashion — and all the time, of course, they are 
merely unconsciously seeing to it that whatever 
sun is in the ascendant, they will get some 
Wi^ruith from it. That is the attitude towards 
Fascism in this country today. Every day we 
hear of some notable defection. Lady Astor is 
reported as the latest .Tew-hater making 
attacks on the Jews at a meeting of 
the Conservative Foreign Affairs Committee 
and' at a private dinner of the English Speaking 
Unioii. Mr. Beverley Nichols, sometime 
Liberal, sometime pacifist, who wrote a book 
■exposing the armaments racket, entitled Cry 
Havoc, is publishing a book this week 
-attacking the League of Nations, calling for 
fair play for the British Union of Fascists 
(though for the present he denies he is one 
■of their supporters), and extolling the leader 
•of Uie British Fascists, Sir Oswald Mosley, as 
“ one of the three most dynamic personalities 
in the Ehnpire today.” Apropos of Mr. 
Nichols, it might be added, two things should 
bo noted. In the first place he is a member ot 
the so-called Oxford Group, which cannot be 
too often shown up for w-hat it is, a Fascist 
mass orgiastic religion. And then with regard 
to his plea for fair play for the Fascists. 
Biich appeals should always be resisted. As 
the Elisabethans arc said to have discovered 
long ago — Be tolerant of all but the Intolerant! 

The trouble is of course that today’s 
fashion suits the class in power so flatteringly 
that it needs a superman to disabuse them. 
Indeed they are so sure of themselves, so 
-powerfully aided by the Beaverbrook press, 
with its millions of daily circulaction, which 
lines up behind them every unthinking little 
man who wants to be persuaded that we can 
keep out of Europe, that they imagiae that the 
Oppoi^i^ is as likely to come itt "iritii them 


as to provide an alternative Government. IStay 
their disabusement come sooner than they 
think. Perhaps the victory of General Franco, 
which they have so powerfully encoura^d, 
will at last open their eyes to the bill they 
have let us all in for. But for the moment the 
Government is shutting its eyes. Tt is useless 
tor the Spanish Government to continue to 
send us proof after proof of the arrival from 
<Termany and Italy of more men, more gun^, 
more atTophincs. ]Mr. Chamberlain either has 
oi-hcr information or repeats his parrot talk that 
Germany and Italy are not the only intervenerM. 
They are so deliberately blind that they affce^i 
not. to pee what is obvious to a twelve year old 
wtio looks at a map of the Mediterranean. 
That granted Franee and Russia are inter- 
\'ening on one side and granted Germany and 
Italy an* intervening on the other, it still 
remains that we cannot afford to be indifferent. 
For France and Russia, if they are intervening, 
iiiv intervening on tlic side that will keep the 
Mediterranean open. Whereas Germany ano 
Italy, on the* other hand, can have no other 
hand, can have no other object in intervening 
but this— to gam strategic control of the 
Mediterranean and so i‘masciilate Great Britain 
bc»fore taking her on in hopeless combat. 

But our ruling class insist on closing their 
eyes to all this. In th(* early days of the 
Spanish Civil War, when it seemed that 
Madrid would fall, the Spanish Government 
got cold feet and began to flee. The situation 
was saved by the Communists and other Leftist 
groups who have held Madrid together evei* 
since. This our ruling class cannot stomach. 
Rather throw away the gateway to our Empire 
than give succour to “communists”! Surely 
we shall not lose our gateway but fraternise 
rather wdth our opposite numbers, the ruling 
Classes, the Fascists, in Germany and 
Italy. . . . But they have overlooked .one 
thing. It isn^t only the remaining democracies, 
America, France and the Scandinavian countries, 
who despise us for trying to “buy peace from 
the Danes.” The “ Danes ” in this case despise 
us most of all and more than ever as we 
hasten to cover up and deny their lawlessness. 

It 18 very important to get this right. 
The salient points in the present situation ail 
boil down to this. Mr. Chamberlain’s Govoti- 
ment is sympathetic to the authoritarian 
Governments of Germany and Italy. (They 
are much more up j^eir street than are the 
variations on a Popular Ft ont’ which are going 
on in Paris. And they hope that tlieir 
sympathy will be mub half way. . Vain illusion! 


•4 
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For what is the Berlin-Rome-Tokio axis if it 
is not an axis directed against France and 
England? But our Government go on in the 
same inept way, keeping mum in face of one 
victory after another for the enemies of 
England — ^victories in the Far East, in Abyssinia, 
in Spain, in Austria. Even when, as a result 
of pressure from the League of Nations 
Union or from Mr. Winston Churchill, they 
depart from their complete roumness, they stop 
short of making themselves plain beyond a 
peradvcnturc. And the only result is that 
they please nobody. They have made an 
enemy of Japan without saving China. They 
made an enemy lof Italy without saving 
Abyssinia. They have not saved Austria, and 
if they are still in power (which Heaven 
forfend) they will not save Czecho-Slovakia — 
but they have given Germany a pretty good 
hint that they are anticipating the possibility 
of being drawn into war in an ensuing Franco- 
German conflict. And so Germany will go on 

getting ready to fight us What clumsy 

tactics! It merely means that in the end we 
shall confront an invincible Germany, confront 
her witiiout a single ally except France who 
cannot help being in the same boat with us 
It makes you think of King Lear! (Do you 
call me fool? All thy other titles thou hast 
given away. That thou wast born with.) 

Why are we so over-anxious for the good 
opinion of Germany and Italy, goo<l opinion 
on their terms, and so wantonly carel^s of 
the opinion of the world at large — ^the only 
opinion worth having. France has ceased to 
conceal her impatience with us. The other day 
M. Blum’s old newspaper, the Populaire, 
blew the gaff about Non-Intcr\'ention. “It is 
perhaps a unique case in history,’’ it commented, 
“ for a great country to announce in advance 
that she will do nothing to prevent events which 
she would like, above all, to avoid. But 
Elngland is intervening constantly in all ques- 
tions which crop up on the Continent of 
Europe. She intervenes by her silence, by her 
granting of blank cheques, and by the atmos- 
phere of impunity which she creates round the 
worst misdeeds of international gangsters.’’ 
She intervenes by her silence . . . Can anyone 
doubt the truth of that? 

Italy at any rate was quick to take up 
the challenge. And the Rome newspaper il 
Tevere at once came out with the most 
insolent warning to F^ranoe. If > France 
intervenes, it is most certain thfit a big mesa 
will occur .... If France seises t^ 'oeewsion 
for a Idt hdr be ready to itn6e other ^xips. 


If France moves a finger over the frontier 
there will be a general movement.” 

It IS eloquent of the mentality prevailing 
in Fascist countries that on the same day as 
tliis Italian nen-spaper was growling at France, 
and prophesying the deluge should she intervene 
in Spain and the Mediterranean, the official 
Order of the Day, issued m Rome, was 
concerned entirely with a tribute to the Italian 
legionaries fighting in Spain. Quite blatantly 
the Fascists demonstrate that there is one law 
for themselves and another for France and 
England when it conics to altering the status 
quo in the Mediterranean. And these are the 
people whose favour we are courting, to whose 
increasing violations of Non-Intervention we 
persist in turning a blind eye. (Why do we 
trouble to cover up their guilt? They glory in 
it. And show their contempt for us in doing 
so. It isn’t the enemies of Mussolini in this 
country who make Mr. Chamberlain’s task a 
difficult one. It is the utterances of Mussolini 
himself.) 

If France thinks we are selling Europe to 
the Dictators, allowing an atmosphere of 
impunity to surround their misdeeds, it is 
nothing to what our American cousins think 
about it. Perhaps it is one of the penalties for 
refusing to be honest with ourselves, refusing 
to take up the fight which is really our fight 
(since we are one of the ^eatest democracies) 
that we arc losing the ability to see ourselves 
as others see us. How often do we hear people 
in this country, who will not take up the 
burden of the League of Nations and its 
Collective Security, blame America for staying 
out of the League? It never occurs to them 
that if we had put our best efforts into trying 
to make a success of the League, into trying 
to make it an instrument both of collective 
security and of peaceful change, America might 
have felt more attracted to it. Why should 
America fight our battles for us when we are 
too lazy to fight them ourselves? This ai^e„ 
which is to be commended to I.ieague defeatists, 
is amusingly suggested in the title of a 
book which recently appeared in America:- 
England expects that every American will do> 
his Duty. 

One could digress along these lines but 
perhaps just one other thing should be said. 
When Mr. Chamberlain pours cold water on 
the idea of collective securify, when faint- 
hearts regretfully agree with him, let them- 
not forget that the idea of collective securify 
has been going downhill ever since this present 
Govenunent oamt into power. It is they who 
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started the chute and made the world safe for 
the Dictators. When Sir John Simon washed 
his hands of far-oif China it was bad enough. 
But when Mr. Neville Chamberlain began his 
fateful work of shutting up the British Empire 
behind a tariff wall, he more than anyone or 
anything else destroyed the whole psychological 
back-ground for collective security or for any 
kind of collective action. Self-sulRciency and 
collective security — how can the two grow 
together? 

But to return to Europe and to what is 
going to happen. Is there any hope at all for 
us? Not any if the present Government and 
present counsels prevail. There are a few men 
in Parliament who understand the way things 
are going. But for the present at any rate it 
seems that there is little hope of their combin- 
ing and putting themselves forward as an 
alternative Govci-nmcnt. A week ago it was 
canvassed as a likelihood. Prominent people 
in the Labour Party expressed themselves will- 
ing to join with the Liberals, and with any 
others w’ho shared their views on foreign policy, 
in a new Popular Front. But alas, for the 
lime being, this is out of the question because 
the Trade Union clement in the Labour Party 
have rejected it. All the same there remains 
one man whose speeches have caught the popular 
imagination — ^which have even influenced the 
present Government as appears from Mr. 
Chamberlain’s latest retreat from his retreat 
from the League ideal — and that man is 
Mr. Winston Churchill. He above all, with 
his genius for history and especially military 
history can assess the state of affairs and of 
peoples in Europe. And perhaps he may yet 
find a way of getting Europe out of the mess. 

People these days have allowed themselves 
to get confused by the competing ideas of 
Fascism and Communism. It is an inadequate 
way to look at men, to see only their labels. 
Mr. Churchill secs them as different 
countries — and as countries which can maintain 
their identities when given their place and their 
use in a general system of collective security. 
For instance, with regard to Austria, Germany 
pretends that this is an " int^al ” affair which 
concerns only the German Reich. And the 
isolationists of course wouM have it thought so 
also. But, as Mr. Churchill pointed out in his 


speech in the House on 14th March, the fact 
is that mastery of Vienna gives to Nasi 
Gennany military and eeonomic control of the. 
whole of the communications of South-Eastern- 
Europe, by road, by river, and by rail. As a 
result. “ a wedge has been driven into the heart 
of what is called the Tattle Entente (Czecho- 
slovakia, Roumania, Jugo-Slavia) , this group 
of countries which have as much right to live 
in Europe unmolested as any of us have the 
right to live unmolested in our native land.” 
And “ it is not too much to say that Nazi 
Germany, in its present mood, if matters are- 
left as they are, is in a position to dominate 
the whole of South-East Europe. Over an area 
inhabited perhaps by 200,000,000 people, 
Nazidom and all that it involves is moving on 
to absolute control.” 

(So that is what we are up against. No* 
wonder the Dictators think we are pusillanimous 
to seek friendship on their terms. Dictators- 
do not make friends; they make use of people.) 

Mr. Chiirrhill would go all out for a. 
thorough-going defensive alliance with France. 
He would have France and England concert 
action to preserve the independence of Czecho- 
slovakia. The Nazification of the Danube 
States is a danger of capital magnitude to the 
British Empire. To prevent this France and 
Britain should set themselves to unite the- 
States of South-East Europe. To unite in their 
own interests Czocho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, 
Roumania, Bulgaria, Turkey, Greece. All of' 
these have powerful armies and immense 
resources. Together they would form an 
immense resisting power. All of these wish for 
nothing but to be allowed to dwell in peace 
with one another. 

Are we going to leave them to their doom?* 
Is Mr. Churchill a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness and is there no one in the Government 
with the courage and energy to initiate this 
positive programme of peace? Tf we shrink 
from it, if we allow the Nazi system to eidend 
and envelop this vast area of Europe, can we- 
doubt that it will one day turn on us? In t^t 
day mort-al catastrophe will overtake the British 
nation and Empire — friendless we shall^ go to- 
our doom, because while there w’as yet time we- 
did nothing to save our friends in Europe. 

29th March, 1938. 
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I'm Haripura Congress was over Tlit- wonder 
• '•ity of bamboo that bad risen on tlie banks of 
the Tapti was looking d«-sericd ()nl\- a day i,r 
1 wo before its streets had been full of an animal ed 
jostling crowd, grave and giiy, lalkinc, di«cnsping. 
iaugliing, and feeling llial tlii‘\ taking 

part in the shaping of India’s destiny Rut 
those scores of thonsanils luul sudileuly departed 
lor their distant homes and a ftcnse of emptiness 
hung in the still air. Even the dust sumn hod 
abated. Having u lit lie leisure for the first 
lime since T came, T wandered by the Tapii 
hank and, in the darkucs'* oi the apiiroaehing 
night, went up to the edge of the flowing water. 
1 felt a little sad when I thought that this magni- 
ficent city and camp, that had risen over thi 
liclds and waste lands, would vanish soon, 
leaving hardly a trace behind. Only the memory 
would endure. 

But the sadness passed, and tlie desire t.liat 
I hiul long nursed, the wish to go away to some 
far-off place, beeainc .strong and j)osse8.«ed me 
It wa.s not physical tiredness, but a weariness of 
the mind which hungered for ehaiige and ''cfresh- 
lucnl. Political life w^as an exhau.sting business 
and 1 had had cnougli of it for a while. Long 
habit, and routine held me fast but dista«lc for 
this ilaily round grew, and while I answered 
questions and sjioke as aniiahly as I could to 
comrades and friimds, my mind was elsewhere 
It was wandenng over the mountains of the 
north with their deep valleys and snoww peaks, 
And precipices and gentle slopes covered by pine- 
trees and deodars. It iiaiiled for escape from 
the trouble.s and problems t.liat eneomi)aB.sed us, 
for peace and (juiet and tlii' gentle .«igli of the 
wind- 

At last I was going to have my wav. to 
jiundcr to my secret and long-clieri&bed desire. 
How could I trouble myself with ministries 
■coming or going, or the melting pot, of inter- 
national affairs, when the door of escape lay open 
before me? 

1 hastened north to my city of Allahabad 
and found to my dismay that some trouble was 
* brewing. I grew irritated and angry with 
myself. Was I going to be thwarted and pre- 
vented from going to the mountains ■ because 
-fools and bigote wanted to create communal 


tiouble"’ I reasoned with myself and said that 
nothing much could happen, the situation would 
improve and there W'ere plenty of sensible people 
about. So I argued with and deluded myself, 
possessed by the desire to go away and escape, 
lake a coward I crept away when niy work laj’ 
in Allaliabad 

But soon I had forgotten .iVJluhabud and its 
troubles and even the problems of India receded 
into some comer of ray brain. The intoxication 
of f,he mountain air filled me as we climbed up 
the winding road to Almora in the Kumaun 
Hills From Almora we weiil, furthiT up to 
Khali, riding on sfuiily hill ponies for tlie last 
jiart ot our journey 

I was ill Khah where I had longed to go for 
till; jiast two years, and it was pleasant to be 
tliere The sun was sclting and there was a glow 
on the bill sides and a bush in the valleys. My 
lycs searched for Nanda Devi and her companion 
peaks of the ,«now%’ range, but tliey were hidden 
bv light clouds. 

Day succeeded day and I drank deep of the 
niouutaiii aii and took rny fill of the sight of the 
SHOWS and tlie valleys How beautiful and full 
<»f peace they were, and the world’s ills seemed 
far away and unreal. Towards the west and the 
."outh-east deep valleys, two or three thousand 
feet below us, curved away into the distance. 
Towards ihe north lowered Nanda Devi and 
her while-elarl companions Fierce precipices, 
aliTHirt straight cut, sometimes led to Ihe depths 
below, but. moro often the curves of the hill 
-ides were soft and rounded, like a woman’s 
breast Or they w'ould be cut ,up in terraces 
where green fields witnessed to the industry of 
man 

In the early morning I laj' bare-bodied in 
tlie o])en and the gentle-cyed sun of the 
mountains took me into his warm craWce. The 
cold w'ind from the snows made me shiver a little, 
but the sun would come to my rescue and fill 
me with warmth and well-being. 

Sometimes I would lie under the pine-trees 
and listen to the voice of the wandcrit^ wind, 
whispering many strange things into my ears, 
and lulling my senses, and cooling the fever in 
my brain. Finding me unguarded and open to 
attack, it would cunningly point out the folly of 
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mc'ii’s ways in the world below, their unceasing 
strife, their passions and hatred, their bigotry in 
the name of religion, the corruption of their 
pv'Jitics, the degradation of their ideals. Was it 
wortliwhile going back to them and wasting one’s 
life’s effort in dealings with them? Here ther' 
W'as peace and quiet and well-being, and for 
companions we had the snows and the mountain*- 
and the liill-aides covered with a multitude and 
a variety of trees and flowers, and the singing* 
of birds. So whispered the wind, softly and 
cunningly, and in the enchantment of the sprin-* 
day. I allowed her to whisper. 

Tt was early spring still m tlic mountains 
tliough down below summer was already peeping 
in. On the hill-sides the rhododendron flower?' 
made bright red patches which could be seen 
from afar. The fruit trees were Full of bloom, 
and millions of tiny leaves were on the point ot 
coming out to cover with their fresh and tender 
apd green beauty the nakedness of many of th^- 
trees. 

Foui miles from Khali, fifteen hundred feet 
higher up, lay Binsar. We went there and saw 
a sight which we can never forget Stretched 
nut in front of us was n six-hundred mile stretch 
tA the Himalayan Miowy range, from the 
mountains of Tibet to those of Nepal, and in 
the centre lowered Nanda Devi TIhtc wn- 
Badri Nalh and Kedarnatli and many anothei 
famous place in that wide oxjianse, and just 
across them lay Kailas and Manasarovar. What 
a magnificent sight thar was, and I gazed at il- 
spell-bound, awe-stricken with llie majesty of it 
And T grew a little angry with myself when I 
thought that I had missed tlii'^ overwhelming 
beauty, in a corner of my oAvn province, all these 
long years, though I had wandered all over India 
and visited many distant countries. TTow many 
people in India had seen it or even hoard of 
it? How many of the lens of thousands who 
visit annually the cheap and tawdry hill- 
stations in search of jazz and bridge? 

So the days passed and contentment grew 
in ray mind, but also a fear that my brief holiday 
would soon end. Sometimes a huge bundle of 
letters and newspapers would come and I viewed 
them with distaste. The post office was ten 
miles away and I was half inclined to let my 
mail rest there, but old habit was too strong ami 


tlic possibility of finding a letter from some dear 
one far away made me open the door In these 
unwelcome intruders from outside 

Suddenly there came a rude shock Hitler 
was marching into Austria and 1 heard thi‘ tramp 
of barbarian feet over I he i»leii>ant gardens ot 
Vienna. AVas this the lu'cliide to that world 
catastrophe wliich had hung over us for so long*’ 
Was this war? I forgot. Khali and the snow's. 
and the nioiiiiiams and my body hc'camc' taut 
and my mind tense. What was I doing here, 
in ti remote corner of tin* moiintajns, when the 
world was on the brink ainl evil Ivnimpbed and' 
had to be countered and checked? Vc't what 
could I do? 

Another shock eainc — communal liotb m 
Allahabad, many heads broken and a few persons 
killed A few men dead or alive did not matter 
much, but what was this disgusting madness and 
folly that degraded our people from time to 
time? 

There was no peace for me then even in 
Khali, no escape. How could I escape from the 
thoughts that tormented my mind, how could I 
run away from my trembling heart ? I realised 
that we had to face the world’s passions and 
endure the world’s anguish, dreaming sometimes, 
it may be, of the world’s deliverance. Was this 
dream just a phantasy of the dreamer’s mind or 
was it something more*’ Will it ever take shape*’ 

For a few days more T stayed on in Khali, 
but a vague disquiet filled my mind. Slowly a 
measure of peace returned to me as T gazer! at 
tliosc white mountains, calm and inscrutable and 
untouched by human folly. They would remain 
there whatever man dirl, and even if the present 
generation committed suicide or went to oblivion 
by some slower proec-s, the spring would still 
come to the hill-sides, and the wind will rustic 
through ihe pine-trees, and the birds will sing. 

But meanw’hile there was n<» escape what- 
ever of good or ill the future might hold. There 
was no escape except to some extent in action. 
No Khali could smother the mind or drug the 
heart into forgetfulness And so to Khali I 
bade good-bye, sixteen days after I had come 
there, and wistfully I took mv last long look at 
the white peaks of the north and imprinted their 
noble outline on the canvas of my mind- 

April 7, 1938. 



INDIAN ART IN TIBET-TUCO AS EXPLORER AND MYSTIC 

By MUNINDRAMOHAN MOULIK, d.sc. pol. (Rome) 


•On the I4th Jiinuary, 1938, Prof. Giuseppe Tucci 
nijule certain staUTiicnts in the course of a 
Icvluro d('h\'('rt‘tl nt the l?oyul Aratleniy of 
Italy III Rome oil lus last sweutitic expedition in 
Tibet (.lune to Octolier, 1937), •which are 
destined to acquire far-reaching importance not 
only for Tibetan studies but also for re- 
searches on Indian lii.sl.ory in regard to a period 



Fig. I 

Itosco repii^sentinf< the inm»e of a ginJilKSS in 
the chapels of Mangnang 


about which Tibetan docunients resurrected by 
Tiicci are eloquent. He said that during liis last 
expedition in the land of the Lamas, lie bad come 
across a huge Ijuantity of manuscripts aud 
inscriptions which would throw a flood of light 
.on certain periods of Indian history — ^particularly 


the 13 th and 14th centuries. Interpretations of- 
these rnaniiscripts which are now^ in the library 
of the Middle and Far East Institute at Rome 
will be published in due course in the monumental 
work of Prof. Tucci, the Indo-Tibeticaj of which 
the first four volumes have already been 
l)ublishcd by the Iloyal Academy 

Ily far the most important aimouncpment, 
from the ])oint of view of Indian culture, that* 
JVof Tucci made on this occasion ref(T^ to his 
finding from records preserved in the monasteries 
of Cihianze and Eastern Tibet (widences of the 
fact that Tibetan art is merely a special province 
of Indian art — a fact that was revealed to him 
by the relies in th(' monasti‘ries of W(‘storn Tibet 
several years ago Tlu* infiltration of Indian art 
into Western Tibet was associated bv Tucci with 
tlie enlightened liberality of the Kings of Gugc 
who invited from India the mo^t illustrious 
iiia'^ters of their time that trans])lanted into 
'Pibet the doctrines and practices of Maliayana 
Tucci has very definitely illustrated, as we shall 
se(* later on in this article, tliat it was not onlv 
the inspiration of fiidian art that was rcsiionsible 
for the beautiful frescoes adorning the walls, 
thougli now in ruins, of Western Tibetan monas- 
teries, but Indian artists themselves migi’ated 
into tlial country and settled there. A« early 
i\< 1935, Tucci wrote ■ 

“Thr so^lIL■ei^ <»f infoiiitalion ^pt*dk not only of 
piintlits and doctors invitfd to the rouit of the kingsi cf 
Gugc or having taken lefugc there, in a period which 
marks the decline of fortune for Buddhism in India, but 
also of artiMs, especially from Kashmir, who introduced 
there the Indian traditions. One had to seek in the 
valleyb of the Himalayas the confirmation of this informa- 
tion, preseived in manuscripts as literary tradition and 
connect t(»gether the links of the chain" of thought which, 
stretching from Milh', united India and Tibet.*’ ^ 

Prof. Tucci has explained ihis emigration of 
Indian tirtists to Tibet partly also as a means of 
their escaping from Moslem iconoclasticism in 
India. Thus, he declared : 

"'The Mussalman torment which was in its full swing 
at this time, the hostility of new sects, the rebirth of t£ 
orthodox schools, already gave signs of the dedine of 
Buddhism on the plain of Hindusthan. The monks and 
saints, the painters and sculptors, from the convents and 
universities, burnt, sacked and menaced by the. 

1. Tucci and Ghersi : Secrets of Tibet {London, 
1935). p. ix. 



Fig- 9- Panoramic view Ghianzo 



Fig. 7. A goddess in the Kumbum at Ghianze Fig 11. Goddesses at Ghianze 

le inscription at the foot of the fresco bears the name of Sakya Fresco of the 15th century 

Muni who, according to Tucci, may either be the founder 
'of the monastery or the artis^^who painted the fres^ 
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Fig. 10. The Cycle of Vairocana, Ghianze fig. 12 A bronze ‘statue 
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Mussalmans, were gradually drawn into the Himalayan 
valley b, and were reftctied by the munificent piety of the 
kings of Guge. Here on this immense desolation (speak- 
ing of today) reigned an unusual fervour of life, cities 
and temples, monasteries and markets. The artistic genius 
of India left rheie its admirable traces which the course 
of lime and carelessness* of man are going to obliterate.*'® 

This he wrote about Miinsiiaiig; which ]w 
vi'^itod during his 1935 cxi)cditioii. But ;ilri‘ady 
before that time, when h(‘ visited Toling he was 
driiwn to this eonehision, an (‘VKhnee of whieli 
will be found in the folbuving obstawation • 

'"It not iniptobalile llial H>riu‘ of the liliimiuated 
sheets, which nid> veiv wi*I! iival »)iiis <»f llic Renascence, 
are llie w'ork of Indja/i leliipees wliom Muham- 

madan pemec iition (jio\e foilh From thi' firofaned Indian 
universities Lowaids lins land wln*ie Riiddhisin was 
prosjipfiiic witli renewed feivoni 

If neither within lln* hiniis ol the scope 
of thi.s artiel(‘ nor th(we of niv eoinpeteiiee on tlie 
Mil)i(*e( (o make an attemfd at (leternmnnir to 
what extent Tneei's expeditinns ami researches 
Imve contributed to (he reconstruel ion of the 
pohtieal ;ind ndigious history of Tibet. ])arli- 
enlarlv on iieconnt of tht' fact that this rewriting; 
of Tibetan lii^lory is sti]] m the proeess of 
eompletion ComideMtie'- may arise from the 
enormous ainonnt ol ma1<‘nals that have been 
brought liome by Tneei whieh may reipiire a 
lifidiine to read and arraii£>e mi that lie may leave 
a perft'etly ehronologieal history of Tibet liegin- 
ning from tlie early Bon-po times But coin])et(*nt 
authorities leeognizc' that Tucci has already 
enlarged the flelil of Tibetan rcMeareh and ha« 
contrilnitetl immensely to the slimnlation of that 
vast interest whieh exists today among Indo- 
logists and Bnihlhistie seholaiM Tiicei has Ix'gnn 
where' Franeki' ^teippe'd, has avoided those pit- 
falls over whieli Svt'ii Iledin ^limihled, has carried 
tt) tlieir destmalion tliose treks that had liei'ii 
given up by Young and AV(‘s^els m despair, 
although he acknowledges hi« debt to each one 
of them. 

“One cannot deii\ to Fianeke tlie en’da fm liRMiig 
direeli'd the attention of srholais to nianv a«»peets, hitheito 
ignored, of Tibetan bi-^foiy and areb:i*olog\ ; be was .in 
enthusiastic and tirclr*«s worker lo wdinm we owe works 
whi'*h will remain, foi a Jong time, fundamental But 
unfortunately he wati deficient in lhat iiilinwte eompie- 
hension of realia, without which it is diffienll lo undei- 
aland fully ihe t>ignifieanee of Tilwan lileraluie and art; 
he bad neither the means nor ihc lime to aeqinic that 
Buddhist culture and that profound ami diiect knowledge 
of India and its rivilizalion without whieh il hcr<uiies 
difficult to understand and assess many ol the cultural 
and historical manifest aiions of Tibet.*’* 

2. Cf. M. Moiiljk : New Light on Indian Civihza 
tion in the Researches of Tucci (Amrita Bazar Paliiki, 
April 19, 1936). 

3. Tucci and Gherai : Secrets of Tihetf p. 161. 

4. Ibid, p. viii. 
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SOI 

Be that as it may, wlmt belongs absolutely 
to the originality of Tucers research and inter- 
pretation is the establishmeut of a marked 
relation between Indian art and Tibetan art. 
He claims this remarkable discovery in one of 
his recent books, and sa\> . 

‘‘Thus for the first time, rhe woild ot srholarb will 
hear aboul some of these liMiiples lost in the Himalayan 



Fig. IT 

FiP'-eo lepreseiitiiig the image of a goddess in the 
chapels of Mangnang 

NalJrvs in whuli were lian'^plnnled in all llieir ghiry of 
light and colour the auistie limlilions of tin* Noitlu 'n 
Indian s< Inml <if painting. No one, so far as I know, 
has \el spoken of Mangnung which for its frescoes of 
lh« e]e^entl^ century e-in stand comparison with the 
chapels nt Ai.inta and Fllnici.”*' 

A glniK-c at the first four figures reproduced 
here wiiieh were diseovere<l by Tueei in the 
ehapel-j of Mnngnnug in Western Til)ot would 
oouvitiee anvhoilv ol his thei.n . T eunnot do 
better than quoli- Prof Tueei ’s ovvn remarks in 
eouneetum wuh these freseoes whieh are very 
illuminating as to tlie depentlency of Til>otan art. 
on Indian He writes • 

5. (Jiiispi>pe Tiled : Santi r Briganti nel Tibet 
Igiioto I Milan. 19.17). P. xiv. 
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A\ pTeaenl ttere are in lower Man^ang two chapeU, 
)\iX iie\v\\ei Viaa a name. Tlie name} if ibere was any* 
\a now \osl. \ could enler without difficulty into the 
chapels and then 1 was amazed at seeing that the wdls 
were complelely covered with the most splendid frescoes. 
These frescoes have no relation whatever with the usual 
Tibetan painlingb. They betray the same artistic iiispiia- 
lioii ami the same pictoiial method us cMdciued by the 
aneieril Indian pajiilmps ■ the design, the chiaro'-eiin), 
the type itself of the figiiies portra>ed is quite Indian. 
It is clear that we :uc t()nlront(*fi in this cise with 
Specimens of Indian fresioes of the iOth and lllh cen- 
turies wliich are related with those of \)aiilj and KUora. 
Of cour^e, I do not state that there is an> i elation of 
(lireet depeiideney between the fiesroes ol those places 
and the frescoes Mangnang, but that even these must 
be considered as tlie offshoot of those Indian pic ton j] 
traditions of which Ajania and Kllora weie up till now 
considered as the unique speeimeiis surviving. Of eouise 
we know nothing of Kashmnian sihools of art. hut 
there is hardly any doubt that tliis place whieli wis ao 
famous as a eentir of learning w.is also a veiy jinpoilanl 
centei of art. This fact is m a ceilain w'j> cvnh'iited 



liy the imposing remains of the old Kashmirian temples 
and by the Kashmirian sculptures which escaped destruc* 
tion. and also by the literary traditions. In fact there 
could ha'u been no reason for Kin e’en bzan po to 
go to Kashmir to bring from there back to his native 
country about 32 artists bad not been that place a great 
center of art. I have shown in Indo-Tibetica that 


the literary evidence to be found in the biography of 
Rin e’en bzan po is supported by the archaeological 
discoveries which I made in Western Tibet and which 
unmistakably point to a very strong artistic influence of 
Kashmir upon the beginning of the art of Guge. Up 
to now this influence could only be traced upon the 
wood carvings of sjuie temples like those of Tabo, 
Toling, Tsaparang, which are certainly due to these 
KashniiriLii arhsls. Tbr temple of Mangnang is certainly 
another document of this cultural relation between 

Kashmii and Weslein Tibet. It is a pity that we have 

not been able to lake coloured photos of the extant 
fiesroes, Iml this much can be said that these figures 

are painted in that dark brown which is so peculiar to 
the old specimens of Indian mural paintings ... Of 
course we do not find here the same liuge groups and 
ciowd'4 of people as in the big Aianta caves. There 
was no space for this, the diapel l>ping rather small. 
Moreover the subjerls are quite diff'Teiit; ai Mangnang 
there is no attempt at representing the stones of the 
Jaidkas Throiigli lh(“-e Jalakas an echo, as it were, ef 
life could enliven liie paintings and make us have a 

glimpse of royal pjlar»‘s, dances and wars; but heie in 
iMangnang the atmosplieic is exclusively mystical Those 
who built the eliapels were specially inleiested in 
Maiitrayana esoterism: we jie lliercfore confronted with 
symbols of my stir experiences rather than with aspects 
of reality Either w« lind independent figures of deities 
protected ami eneinled bv (he lialo or coniplrle gioiip 
of gods which aie nmanl to lepieseni mandalas, liz., 

giaphit expressions of ceilain truths to he properly 
iindi'istood and expeiicnc»*d.”'‘ 

('’oiiiiiuailino on llin irescoes rt'proiluoed hciv. 

'foeei LOi s oti fn sjiy , 

J'joni thi jitislK' point of view 1 cannot 
fail to einplusiis' the gieat significjnce of some 

fiesLo(s lepresenliiig images ot goddesses (figs, 1-2 ‘ 
which are perhajis the liesi specimens of Mangnang 
paintings Of course the artists followed their Inilian 
traditions, the ni'vv alinosphcre in which lliev happened 
to work does not influenre them in any way. The 

lidirdre.ss, ornaments, ojinngh are quite Indian and have 
their rount'Tpail in the extant Indian paintings. The 
((•mpaiison of heuies 1-2 wiili figiiie .3 shows that the 
paiiitiiigs aie not at all by the ^aine band : there is in 
fjd Jiardly any doiilit that the fig. 3 is in design and 

glare far below the otluu fiescoes reproduced in figs. 

1-2. Even w thv (hapol of Mangnanf' there um therefore^ 
mote than one Indian arli>it and they were of different' 
(timfiiies. (it.dics mine) Not less important and 
iKMiilifuI aic the figuies of flving goddesses on the 
I orners on the either side of the central wall (fig. 4). 

I may refer, for insiance, to Ajatita Cave nr. ii (ii. Tab. 

X ) where there are couples of flvmg deities which lack the 
softness and grace <»f our frescoes.”^ 

This is SO ftii’ as frescoes aro concerned. 
Tucei discoverc*d in Mangnang by sheer venture 
and good luck a very rare object of Indian 
craftsmansliip, since llterc were only two of these 
ivory images that he saw in entire Tibet. The 
temples in Mangnang arc completely empty, 
neither images nor objects of worsnip were found ■ 
in them. In addition, the fury of the Dogra 

6. Giuseppe Tucci : Indian Paintings in IFestern 
Tibetan Temples, in “Artibus Asiae,” Vol. VII (Leipzig, 
1937). Pages 191-204. 

7. Ihid. Pp. 199-200 
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Wiir« passed over them. Thus it is almusi a 
niiraele tliat such a rare objeoi. survived all those 
vicissitudes till today. This ivory image (fig. 5) 
is ascribed to Indian workmanship by Tucoi for 
tlie reasons given in liis ^\'or(ls ladow : 

“Ir IS jn a slight tribhanga posr Unfoi Innately it 
is damagcil : hands ait* ini^-siiig and ihfitdnrr fxeii 

the .symhoJs which tliry hehi. The diadem wIiilIi niost 
piohably covered ihc head ol ihe image as one tan 
perceive fium the hitiiigs still Msilde, is also Tnis:«ing. 
Tiarcs ot I'olmiis on ihc I)()ti>, the liuir and the 
arc quite evident. There is haidly anv doubt that 
aie conlroiiicd with an image of Avalokitcsvara thnugii 
the fact that the s>mbols aic missing prevents us from 
a better detcrnniidUon. PiobahU it is Padmapani 
Lokesvara. In lliis tast* the right hand <;hmild be in the 
ahhtiyamudra uiul the left should liold 'he stalk td a 
lotus. Anyhow it is reilaiii lliat the workman-hip r- 
Indian; as one ean pidge not only lioni the agilitv d 
tlic figure, hut also iioiii the anaiigcmcnt of the dhiMi. 
The dhoti does not loxrr toinpleleK the legs liut lalhei 
goes Kiiind them lieiug Irmger on llie right than tm the 
Jell ; the undulalion of the border is cleailv maiked as 
very often it is done in the Pala images 1 lefer, bu 
inslaiiei*, to lliose diseovcied in Kiiikdiai.*"' 

Object.'^ of Indian art a^ discovered in Tibet 
art; profusely illustrated in Tiicci’s works. 
Mention niighi be made, fur exaiupU', of ihe 
Urra-cotta of Tsaparang ^^lllch Tucci considers 
as a line .'specimen of Indian art of the pust- 
Gujita period.^ A speeimeii of Kashmiri wood 
caiving found on the ilooi -panels of a Toliiio; 
nioTKistery is also reproduet'd liert* (fig. (5. See 
Platesj. 

The 1937 expedition of Tueci in lOa.-'iern 
Tibet has revealed lo liim I'urlliev evidence.- oi 
the pjirt that Iniliaiis played not only m tin* 
development of AVesUrii Tibetan art but also in 
that of Eastern Tibetan art. Tucci has gof hold 
of many manuscripts and docunieiited evidences 
of this fact in the monastiTies of Ghianze, which 
show that it wa.s not only Ihe Kashmiri painters 
that filtered into the kingdom of (iuge but also 
Central Indian artists and evim Bengali painters 
crossed into Tibet probably through Nepal and 
enriched the medieval artistic traditions of 
Tibet. The photogi'aplis taken by Prof Tucci^s 
companion, Fosco Maraini, during the last 
expedition are not yet^ available, nor are the 
manuscripts i^xliaustcd of their contents, volumi- 
nous as they are NoviTtheloss 1 havi* Ix'tai able 
to get hold of several pliotographs of Gliianze 
for which I am indebted to Mr. Maraim One 
of them (fig. 7. Sec Plates), a fresco dejnctinga 
worshipping goddess and adorning the walls of 
the Kumbum (great stupa) at Ghianzc contains 


8. Ibid. Pp. 202. 

9. G. Tucci : Indo-Tihetira (Rome, 1936). Vul, HI. 
Part II. P. 74. 


an iu^'eiii)1]on which revi'als tlie name of one 
Sakya Muni, winch is not a Tibetan nainr at all. 
Prof Tucci of opinion that Snkv.i Miini was 
either tlii' fiMiiiflia’ of tln‘ inonasri'i'v or wa- the 
painl(‘r of llii* Jm'-i'o Iti any raM\ hi' hoj>fs 
throw liirther light on this parlicular tlienic 
when lie w'lll iiave i‘\aniincd all Ilic manuM-ripts 
rdating to (iliianze 'rim^. in n'speei ot 'rin-ei's 



resi^atchi'b the spliCTC of Indian inllueuee on and 
participation in tlii‘ development of ihe Ihiddhis- 
tir art of Tibet I*-’ growing larger, anil what one 
da\ wat inereiv a logieal ^iieciilation for this 
Ilalian scholar i?- today liorne oin and lUu^Mjitcd 
hy hi^inriiail laet" ba^ed on rloi-inni'nt-, bteraiy 
ami arlisiie 

But Tiieej i.-s not men*ly an i-xplortr He 
li j)oet and a mystie Tueri wa^ earl> alnaet- 
ed by that great Inmiauislic tradition of Indian 
civilization which conquered •*ntire Ai-ia ami gave 
rise t(» whai we call today “ Greater India He 
d('Votcd year'•^ of patient inch: 'rv to the study of 
San-^krit and Indian pliilo - phy, visiting the 
great centres of learning in India as a humble 
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Btudvnt, Hivd Iw. \ia^ been able to penetvuto deeply 
W IW^lvTli's oi Indian philosophical 
ii'i'Ull" I'i haiic and naumnlistu' 

luliU ■•iTid iJifUillDli u/iicli dlsIilIjIUlMl III' 


aTKl iJifuiDDii u/iicli disinijIUlMl nil 

’iii'.-rc iiniii ill' J.i)iJf;l)i /'('rfJiciiadM't 

In', ,..i til- Mill ()l Tibft It wii" i-il;i,5!,cst(‘il 
to Imii Hint till' yoiil hcnt!i{!,c ol lialJ<llu^l 



Tlion»lit have left its ineffacfablc marks on 
till' liist(ir\’ of Til)dan niyslici'>iii and rehaions 
an. lie miav in the diverse s\Mteni>i ol Tndinn 
metapliysics an all-pi'cvading unity In a ree'-nl 
artirle, Prof. Tuoci wrote : 


“If Indk is a luity, this unity does not coodsi u 
uniformity, but in synthesis, in continuous drvcl<i(i>ni>n 
and transformation.” “ 

In a review of his lutest book, Sanh i 
Hnijanh (op. was inontiODcd that it wac 

u‘niarkal)K‘ llial being a Chnstian he knelt down 
hffoiv Mount Kaila.^ ni its eterna] snow and 
posaie, tlic‘ abode of Siva. When it was brought 
In bis iioliec*, he prolestcd that he was not a 
(’hnstiaii 111 11 )(‘ ordinary sense of the term, and 
till Inaiig a.-ki‘(l by me to v^hal parlie.iilar religion 
liH spiritual (‘oiiviciioiis are more akin, Prof. 
'I'ucfi uiili(‘si(atiiigly dndareil “ Buddhism 
Aiiybudy v\lu) has s(*eii his liniise at Rtiine will 
iiudci^taiid till* Mgnilieaiiee of Ihij^ statement. 

1 1 j- an (‘iitire luniiaMiTy liy ihcli. Images nf 
‘j!.f)fls aiul an(ldi“‘ses, Ihnse nf Bailha and Kiishiia 

well a- thnse o\ raiitric esulen‘'ni, vnlive 
Luiip^ hunnng day and niglil al th(‘ir altars, and 
mceiise rnflnliait of di>tanl lunnasUaaes acios> 
ih<‘ sS(‘a>-, and ihe suK'll nl aueient and ^\nnu- 
<ai(*ii uiaiiu^eiipts lying alnuil nn hi< lahlt, 
puliaps prcpiiu' 1‘nr 'rucei lhal alninspheu' whicli 
jv c^sf'iitial inr meditation On me hi'^ Rnnn' 
h•Md<‘n(•e has made lie* impressinn that it ha.s 
Ihtu ^'fineeived as a naans nf eseajie Imm th'' 
iMi.d (‘nviinnmeiits nl a ineirniuilitan eity, t(f 
H‘lje\e Ihi* angnisli and fl(‘''iH*ialinii \AliU‘h llu 
»cst!i‘SNijt‘,s.. nf modi'i'ii Mmnpcan lifi‘ imjaiM-s on 
;• liffod (‘iliztn In naniieids (d‘ lehiire, la* 
-lre((*li(*s hinis(‘ll in lla* siigm‘stivi* atmnsplu're 
ft his mniiaslK' lionie, gciierallv lightrd bv dim 
\nlivi* ]ainj)s, and listens (n Kirtun aial Bhdirnbi 
-mnnIliK played oil a graninphniu* Tueci ha^' 
an all-einl)ra( ing spiiil uneniTUpted liy politics' 
.ua] 1)H spinhial I’xpenenco i- piTineaied by llnd 
ereal cninprela*nsinii 'nlin'li is the essc'nce ni 
humain''ni 'fla* unity el the nnivi*rse ^\hich 
aloTte giM‘s a na\aning In eoMiiie reality is a 
lerdizalile vision belore his iiitiiiiate consciousnes!- 
i.’here the I aial the nnl-T are iiaTged into one. 
la)V(* nf India whieh was the passion of liis 
ynnilifiil days continues In be tlu' most innuontial 
background of his ^piiilnal experience For 
Turn it IS a tiling of the spmt, above politics 
and abov(‘ sfdf-inten‘sl I have often hoard 
liim say to his friends, though apparently in jest, 
that if re-l)irth is possible lie would undoubtedly 
lie born in India in Ins next life 

10. 0. Turci : “L’llmaneeimo Indiano” in Asiatica. 
V'ol. Ill, IVlo. 6. Page 418. 
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'rni-: CiATM OK Ben(i\li 

A Literary Syiii|M»Hiiiiii at lh€‘ Kul»i Basar *' 


By Pkok KIIACKN'DIIA N SB\. 

Pki»i ' M.i I, 

li ini ('t-iukllcT ol ihc .Nyiijpo-min 

:ill\n]ic It n!il\ pMinl'- ((• ;i li\ IMil <»I llii 
iimul luducid I>\ pnij)aii.mdi;i, 

rd l»\ (•(in-idcral»li‘ liiinTicjal T*«‘^<nii (•(-, m favinii 
o\ Ihinii a^ (he National la{inj;'ia<:o ol Indi i 
d'lM ndji-cf (ii lia >\mpo''nnn r(>iidii(‘lMi l»\ n 
J «‘pi < l^ { t|!(raiy .1 ---nfvt * loll Ol Hi ii'ial - 
tin Ix’iih li.i- ))!< II to laoak dr- li\j»no- 

M'lii and lo ai'JUo tin I'uhiinl rl un ol I’xnL’ali 
- Jn tlii" roina riiojj, jl \\oidd ]m 1 in- aim-- if 
\\« -c’n^iii lo mliodilcr ikr luiit 

to nadii-- 7’/a Wod(/’/. !f( t n ir wlio 

max not lia’.r liraio o! ;l Pii‘ioli\ '^paakmi; 
tin I !-> an a^^ocial ion oj -onu‘ 

iioiiddo' ni ih( fiolil n| P» imali IjliaaMiic aiiii il- 
cultnio P- nicnilu ‘1 d. p iv ImniiM! I<i jiftv onl> 
Dr Ivjdnnd! ana I li "rayon* i- ii- .i»y/o»a/ '/o/. a .aid 
Kill J.dadljai Sin r»:diiidin. I'alitor oi tla 
Hhinnlrui'i! il- I'lo^jdrnl 'Tl-i l;»lc .'^aia'- 
('handiii t 'liiii (ri ;< ( wa** a nicnil»<‘r oi ilic 
A^'-'oriat loll wliiU' n- ino^ont nu*inl)ri> in<‘lii*|i 
Srijiii' iPamaiiiinda <1ialli*in‘( I'diim. Th* 
Ii( rf( >1 tunl I'ldliti-, rpi'iidra Na|Ji 
(I;<ni;n!i. Mditoi I i( infra, .loLa'iidia Naili (dipia, 
I'kldor. ^i.'.hu llharat, Principid S N Main a 
M\ K'anial)). in*- 'Kcldi l\aiidit Ainuiya 
Cdiartin ^ldvaMlll^ll ni, Kai Hiduidm I\li,'n;riidra 
Natli Mitia. Head oi llir l)'‘pailm'm o1 
liuliiin Vrniaculai>. rnivci-iiU ot ( alrutta 
and otlii 1 di>l nmiiisla'd volanr*- oi iia pM-nyali 
liliM’atiirr Sj Nanaidi'a Naili Ika-ii. i \-Ialilor 
Itansmi, tin- SiciMaaiy 

It \M* ware alloAiMl n* antuapair ilu* iliMin- 
.'“'lon^. Hin ri'^iilr" ol wliirli iin Miinmaiiz^’d in 
till.'' artudn, tlu* ])oint ol view of nnr oi I ho paili- 
ciiaini" in tin* syinpoMUin niiy,ld la'ic notod 
U'st a ^ciiM* of n‘alisin ini^lit dosorr U" wlio-i 
ili^cii^sinj; this (‘\livniolv intoroMinp: and oni!;!’!^*- 
inj; i<siu*. It IS tliat ncillifr doi*s ilu* conroj*- 
tioii ot a Stale nor that of a nation rrquii(‘ ii 
unity in lan^ua<>:o ('anada, tlie rnioii ot smirh 
Africa, Sx\itzcrlanrl, . do not hiivi our 
national ]iinonaf>c. Besides, since it ilo*** nnt 
appear that the British people are jiartieularly 
l<een to leave us to a purely indigenous form of 


M Mftfilur o/ I la “ y/i,'/.. /if/ tf' 

Swaraj inal sinci iiu iiaioni'.* ol ii ii.iriicular 
l.iuaiiii^e ol Indiii ■)- li' 1 iiiiiional lain.uiagi* 
would iiol ini'an ihal Ilu ioin;nnin^ 221 
lanmiajii’'' oi Tndi:> ‘-l.oiild :d oin-c ('ca-r to he 
wniii'ii or .-])okMi ihr (iiii->n-‘n o! a nidioiud 
l.iiiLUiiLLi i'- inrx'itahlx iilli'iidid willi ilu inoie 
*‘<* 11011 - pnihl<‘iii o* lnh}(<fihjh //i . winch d would 
ri'ijinii* a .-lout In-ait lo hme 

"Phi -ym]>o* mi'i oryem/i'd h\ the lOdu 
lia til, in a ‘-ini' ol iin;', ii"-nll<’<l in a 
Mj^oroii- plea lo) lh*nya!i {«.- the nalional 
lriie 4 U:ej.e ol Indi.* "I lioieih. iIm' ai^unieiits 
wiri* all oneeled in ih'ii ln-hall, (In* A^^oeial.lon 
linalK a<lop1<‘<l tin lolliwini; n‘-olnlion". 

1 "riiai 111*’ liaht lei'onN a 

-lioiiL* piole-( ay,a!!el tin ‘dieinpD h\ th(‘ 
iiidian Nationid <'on'jH-'' am! ly the llindi- 
-•pcakniLi coimminiln- lo m.ik' Hindi the 
nation. d lMnL:u:iy,e o' 1 im!i i and rerpe'sls the 
^VMip.nhx .ie<| iK'Mx*’ ‘i-‘ I' rin«'«‘ of ftl! Ih'Tig.'di- 
-piakiiey I*, mnnimi i« - m Inilia and outside, 
wlhihei Hindis. Mu'-'iihiian- oi < 'iirisi nms, in 
n^isliiie I Ik ino\« 

2 Idtal till Hindi Ol an\ otln*]- inovincial 
laiicnay** lullv ami coioj.h'icls aitam" the staiu' 

• li-orMiii; ol a naHoiml l*nii'uac,e and i- under- 
-tiKxl ,‘il lea-l Iw an appioe]al)le nninher of the 
e<lueate/l in<*n ami wommi ol the w’orld outside 
Imlia. rn;:h'‘li should <ontimie to h'‘ tin* coiiiiiion 
in<‘<limn loi l•x|>r^‘-’*'ion thiMnyJiont India. 

:t I'liiil ih«' di-en^'-ion- at tin* Congress 
-'c-‘'ioii‘‘ .'-lionld l»‘ eonilueted in ihe English 
laniiuaiK <n' in tin* prineipal laiiuniigi* spoken in 
the provme(‘ wliere tlie ^e^*‘loll held 

"Pile re.-ohition- wer** ino' ed liv Sj rjx'ndra 
Nath Dangiili 

There w<‘re (wo main ti’endi' ot argument 
ioIIowchI hy llie -peaker*^ wlio particinaied in 
tin* .'•vmjiosniin One wais that the elaiins of 
Tliiidi were not <u|)erior to thosf* of Bengali to 
he treated a- tlu' national language of Iiidia^ 
though hy p(‘i>i'^tent proiiaganda and publicity, * 
that was the impression : ^*1 w^as created iA 
tlie minds of th(‘ public; whde on the contrary 
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the revc'm* w;is tln' ruse Roth Paiulit Aniulya 
Chanin \'i(lyalihiishLin and Sj Jo^t'ndra Nath 
Gupta pointed to the effects of the Hindi 
Priichar propajiaiida and lack of the same to 
pusli the claims of Bengali Oih' ''jh-akrT, Sj. 
Prafulla Kumar Sarkar, put it. down {o the 
inft'rionty eonijilex of the lieuuah i‘(»u]iuunity. 

Another line of argument on wliicli the 
sym])osium concluded, as flu* M‘eond and third 
resolutions sugg(‘st(‘d, was that it was lime 
neither for Hindi nor lor Btaigali to he accepted 
as tlio national language of India As a working 
arrangement, Enghsli should ctiiitinue to be the 
common language of India until either Hindi or 
any other langungi* h»‘eoincs sufficiently import- 
ant to justify its elaiiu to he treated as the 
national language of India 

TJie synij.Msiuiu revealed the following 
sp(*cific reasims why the claim of Hindi to be 
treated as tlie national language of India cannot 
be allowed : — 

Sj, Prafiilld Kumar Sarkur, cf the Ananda Bazar 
Pair i ha 

Both on account, of tiie lespective numbers 
of those who use.d or understood the two 
languages as well as from the point of view of 
literary excellence! and expressiveness, Bengali 
has a claim superior to that of Hindi. Bengali 
is spoken by 8 crores of people while the claim 
that Hindi is spoken by 11 crorcs is without 
justification. Many a patois and dialect have 
been dubbed Hindi The same latitud*' should 
be extended to Bengali. If that is don(‘, it will 
be found that Bengali-speaking peojiles are 
more numerous than Hindi-speakmg peoples 
The “ Hindi ” spoken in Bihar and the “ Hindi 
spoken in Rajputana are quite different. As for 
South India, if Hindi can be intelligible to them. 
Bengali can be no less so. He referred also to 
the move to ir. traduce “ Hindusthani in the 
place of Hindi to placate Muslim opposition. 
“ Hindusthani is a cross between Hindi and 
Urdu. It js a new idtai, but ii has got powerful 
sponsors, including Mahatma Gandhi, P.mdit 
Jawahailal Nehru, Babu Rajendra Prasad, and 
even Prijut Subhas Chandra Bose and Dr. Sumti 
Kumar ChatterjiL This palronage of a lu/n- 
descript language that has no literatuic of its 
own and has no adequate power of expression is 
something very strange. In this coimectmn. 
Srijut Sarkar referred to Dr. C. R. Reddy’s 
remarks, wdiich are given below : 

“They say that it is this “in-betweens” •liclwcen 
Jfindi and Urdu) called ‘ llindnsthani ’ lhat they will 
make Citmpulsory so as to obviate Musliin opposition. 1 
wonder if this ‘ Hindusthani ’ which is neither Hindi nor 
Urdu, has a literature of its own, or if it is that happiest 


of all human developments, a language without literature, 
like* “ Tiilu,” whjrh causes Youngsters no trouble, as it 
has no books to inflict on them. 

“ ricngali has a tar more highly developed literature, 
ihiobhing with the in.uJern spim and great aspirations, 
ihnn ■ Hindi ’ And perhaps next to Bengali is Marathi. 
Why should these he plari d at a sciious disadvantage 
fill Hinrii? ■” 

Tlic iijititjijtil hingiiiige of a country is not 
11 iiialicr oi compulsion, it has never been so. 
Tlic claim of that, language to be considered as 
( 111 * national language is highest wdiich can be 
spoken, wril.trn and read easily. Tlie Bengali 
alidiabcl is more convenient, to learn than Hindi, 
—-it has only one senj)l, while Hindi (or llindus- 
thani) has at least (lirn* different scripts, in- 
c.liuling Nagiiri Hindi grammar is also more 
difficult than Bengali Act-mdly, wind we call 
Hindi IS not a single well-defined languagi*. 

Panclil Am Illy ti (]horari Virlvubhiishan, Chief 
Kdilor of “Bnngijii Mdiuiko&ha ” oi The Encydoptedia 
Bmf;alensi\ 

Pandit Vidyabhushan recognized that both 
Hindi and Bengtili eould hiy elaim to the status 
of a national huiguage, but a comparative 
estiinaie of the merits of the two languages 
pointed lo the gr(‘ater usefulness of Bengali. 
Moreover, Bengali is more akin to Marathi. 
Gujarati, riindbi, Punjabi and Eastern Hindi 
than W'hat is called Hindi. So far as the lacility 
of learning a language is eoncerned, those 
communities of South India wlio now understand 
neither Hindi nor Bengali would learn Bengali 
(juicker tlian Hindi. Further, it must be* noted 
that the Bengali language has more words of 
Sanskrit, origin tlmn any other language, while 
in Mic construe lion of sentences, Bengali has a 
similarity witli that of (he languagi'S spoken in 
the Northern, AVestern and Eastern India. As 
for the claims of Hindi from the jioint of view of 
its numerical following, it was pointed out that 
the languages spoken, say, in Darbhanga, Delhi, 
Lucknow, Bareilly, Meerut and Agra w^ere far 
removed from wdiat was commonly supposed to 
be Hindi. Hindi is absolutely strange to 
Hyderabad and to communities speaking the 
Dravidian languages. 

S|. Upemlra Nath Ganj^uli : 

Sj. Ganguli referred to the classification of 
Bengali as second to Western Hindi in the 
Census Report of 1931 and pointed out that 
Western Hindi was not a homogeneous group but* 
consisted of several divisions with linguistic 
differences as well as differences in script. The 
Census Report did not discuss the question of 
script. If Bengali with its allied languages were ■ 
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compared witli Hindi with its allied languages 
the claim of Bengali would be found to be a 
superior one It was also iiointed out tliat whil(* 
Bengali had only one seriid., llmdusthani was 
written in two or tliree scripts If tlie 
literary (excellence of any language w^ere any 
criterion, Bengali stood tor(*nu>st among all the 
languages of India. It would aho lx* inadvisabu 
►to replace the Eiiglisli language by Ifiiuh (or 
by any other language), as it would mean a 
severance of our contact with AVesteni culture, 
a retrogression instead of ju’ogres^ Sj. Ganguu 
also exposed the hollowness of tlu* claim tlial 
tlie recognition of Hindi a^ the nauonal language 
of India would make for (he uiiily of tin* Indian 
people. It w'as wrong to sav that Iliiuh-sjx'ak- 
ing peopk‘S w^ere ver>’ wudely distnlmted throiigh- 

India, for in Assam, Gris'-'a, Bombay, Ajrner- 
JMcu’w^ara, Baluchistan, Madras, Baroda, Coeliin, 
Ilyderahad, Nort Ji-W(‘st ern Frontier Province, 
tlie, Punjab, Kashmir, Alysore, Rajputana 
Gujarat, Travanc'orc and several otJier Province'-', 
Hindi was either not muh r-tn<‘.l . r ' \u t'. a a- a 
subsidiary tongue 

Sj. Sailmdrakrishiia l.a^, of Tlir Modrrn Hevieiv 
editor] al * 

N('ither till' laeial homogi'unty ot tlie jiopu- 
lation nor identity ol languagt' legarded 
an ess('ntial mark ol Slaleliood Iv, eii it India 
had h(‘en mdependi'nt, tlie heMaogeni'it.y of he? 
poinilatiou or of her Ituiguag*"- herd not Ih.ve 
[>n'venled tlie evoliihon of ;i common ijai iniihood. 
AMiat IS wanted is uuilv on (In* jisyeliological 
plane. Tlie ciy for a eommoii language i> thu' 
a misleading cry There is also ambiguity 
behind tliis movemeul hir makina Hindi tin 
national language ol India Is Hindi mtejuk'd 
to be the State language or thi*, language of tin* 
common pc'ople? In this connection tlie speak'-r, 
emphasizing the claim of Bengali, s])oke of the 
cultural unity of ancient India Sanskrit, which 
was the language of culiuiv, w’as the State 
language, while common people talked in diiPrent 
forms of Prakrit Language and literatine an 
indissolubly bound togifher Modern Bengah 
whicli has, more than any other Indian language, 
inherited the treasures of Sanskrit, has a lne?;i- 


ture \vhich is undeniably the greate'-t in India. 
In any case, we in Bangal liave Ui learn Bengali 
and we cannot avoid learning Enghsli The 
movement in favour of Hindi w'lnild imp«»se a 
third language on U" This effort at the introduc- 
tion of tnliufiiiahsttf :i mov(‘ w'llhiuit precedent. 
But why hotlier at all about a national language 
when the nation is still far from indepeudi'nce? 
It. is like jiiitting the ear* betore Ihi* liorse Any 
waiy, a language that has attained a high level 
of literary excel leuee can veiy wa*ll stand the 
strain of h(*ing the national language of India 

With this, the sym])()sium concluded It 
has been found possible' to give only an abbre- 
viated (ill some eases, let me add, undiilv 
abbreviated) viTsinu of the ?uani siieeches only. 
leaMng out. the diseus.-ions tliat were provok(*d 
h> till* spc'cches The discussions reached a high 
lev(d Goiisidc'rations of space* have also 
prcA'cnted tin* iucoiporation ol t-he statistical 
materials on w’hicli soiuf* ot the sp(^ecli('S w'orc 
based 

Eeiui uaiK 

It is through till' courtesy ot the Editor of 
The Modern K* vh tr llial we have been able to 
jiri"-* lit tbe VK'W of a -.mall but reputed liodv of 
lit! erai curs to tlie re-t ol India on a matter of 
de»*]^ cultural signifiigmci' The publicity thus 
sceered is a little helateii, hut. a*= the adage goes, 
])ettf‘r late than rn'vei Ihiigal has often in the 
past louglil shy of even Ir'gjtimate puhlicitv, and 
has not uuofti'Ti p.ud dearl\ tor it In this 
riarticular c.ise, thi' h,/lu Ba.'iar considers it 
important tliat. Bengah^^ point of view should 
noi go umepresenicd and wv are sure tliat in thi^ 
view the intelligentsia of Bengal w'ould fully 
.'•tand by us It i'.^ iiiteri'^tmg to note tliat the 
Bengal Hindu Sabha lias also lecenily urged 
the claim of Bengali Opposition has been 
voiced in Madras also. It is a ])ity tliat the 
question of a nal ional language should bo treatecl 
as a political question to be solved by politi- 
cians on iiolitical grounds. Then* could be no 
gn'aler dangt'r than the artificial siiperimposi- 
tion of a culture. There should be a halt to 
this agitati. n for a national Language^ 




AMI) BUDDHA SMILED 

P.^ MnUKL JlCIFRTEv^ WVWl) 


r soiit;ht juhI iiMind im tn‘<‘ 

To ‘liriioiith aij(l nirditatr 
AikI t»c\()n(i thr mystic \i*iN 
Surroniidju^ hirtli aiul life toid 
Tlien I sc-archcd wjtliin 

Mv jnln>^|)»TtiV(‘ iniinl 

7 \) (M)nt(*iii])latc lljr ‘^pirul planr^^ 

I{(*ni<'arnalion^ ^ in kind. 

T (Iro[)pc(! ^l^alld of (*onsfi(»ii^n('ss 
Into -tibrinirscious: d(‘|)tll^ i\< wrll , 
Tlioimli sirainni!; cviay faculty 
To trar(‘ it, as it slowly f(*ll 
I iu*\i'r knew tliat liourh could s(M*in 
So tiln^‘k*^s.. turniiip. on and on, 
IJke o|)al(“^c(‘nt looms of lliou^lvl- 
That nllcd in the cosmic da^^n 
Soinewlua’c T lo-^t pc*rs])cctivcs cl<'ar, 

My trnnsii'iit iujikI refused to paUM* 
AVith one idea lone; enough 

To ('oin]U'clicn<l effect and can've 


Then, loo, thcae (li versions small, 

The mottled Pai.'dey of the loaves 
That inovi'd and dajiplt'd over me 
Jn ornaital filigrees . 

1 marked tlie rank and tile of ants. . . 

And ants. like coolies m the sun 
( 'limh np the erentkdi’d lulls 

(d ancu'iit earth F watched them run 
And marvelled where nature’s labored plan. 

Endowing, witli such strange results, 
Ants with an overwhelming urge 

To toil ...wliile men considered cults. 
My occidental rc st Ic-sne^s 

Would not ]M‘nmt hk* ‘-even years 
Nor day*-, to and contemidate 
I found myself a'— :nl(*d hy fear*- 
^''hat never could I iathom dejdhs 

(>t ihonght, if 1 wer(‘ hegnilcd. . , . 

So ea<iK luisleil hy anl« 

.\nd ^en‘-ed that Ihiddha kiawv . 

and smiled 



“ y ashirur r rafts . \ poster by J. Patiiek Fonlds 
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PREMATURE RETIREMENT OF THE INDIAN SERVICES 

By bool CHAND, m a. 


In an article on Bureaucracy Profensor 
J. Laski slates that: 

‘The characteri«slics such a lej-iinf aie a passion for 
routine in adminislralion, the sajTjfiop of flexibilily to 
rule, delay in the making of decisions, and a refusal 
to embark upon experiment. In extreme cases the 
members of a buieuucracy may become inorii or less a 
hereditary capie manipulating government to their own 
advantage.’ ^ 

Surh niiinipulalion (if govorniuciit to 
their own advantagij to have hocoinj 

ii hasK^ chiiracft'ri^lie of the British biircau- 
'i*ra(*y in India An ('xatiiple of how institutions 
arist' ni Tiidia, lo^e their nri"inal meaning and 
purpose 111 I he eoinse of their working, and 
eiid ultima I (*Jy by heeotuing so many additions 
to the long list, nf ‘ traditional ’ privik'ges and 
rights of the hureaiunuey, may be found in the 
reel'll I devt'lopnieiits ot tlie principle of pre- 
mature retirc'iiK'Jit of Mie Indian S(’rvie(‘s. 

il 

The principh* of iiromature retirement is 
not one of the ‘ancient.^ privileges of the Civil 
Service. Its gemesis may he tnieed to a recom- 
mendation of the Joint Sel(M*t (''ummittee on 
the Government of India Bill, 1918 : 

"The Comimtlre tlunk that every prcMaution should 
be taken to secure Ut ihc public scivant^ ihc rareei »ii 
life to which they luokcd foiward when iho were iccniil- 
ed, and they Jiavc jutrodmed frc-,h provisions jn ihit 
cluiLsc' O.C., 96B) lo llial end II Irution orcurs, t 
Teadjii.stment of persons oi places may often get over the 
difRcully, and the (joxcnioi must always rcgaid il as 
one of his most important diilies to establish a complete 
understanding between his Miiiibtcis and the (»(hcers 
ihrough whom they " "iil liave to wuik. IJwl il there are 
members of the Seiviee wliose (loubis as to the changes 
to be made are so deeply rooted that tbey feel they 
cannot usefully endeavour to take part in them, then the 
Committee think il would l»e only fair lo those officers 
that I hey should he offered an equivalent caiecr else- 
where if it is in the power of IIis Majesty’s Governinenl 
to do bO, or, in the last resort, that they should he 
allowed lo retire on such pension as the Secretary of 
State in Council may consider suitable to their period 
of service.* " 

It need hardly be stressed that the purpose 
of the Joint Committee was not to add to the 
rights and privileges of the Civil Service. 
On the contrary", the recommendation of the 

1. Encyclopoidia of Social Sciences, 111, p. 70. 

2. Report of the Joint Select Committee, 1918 (H. 

203), pp, 11-12. 
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Joint Committee si'ems, by iniiiliration, to point 
out tlie extreme absurdity of the existing 
claims of British officers in India and as it were, 
to hint that since India had now started on th(' 
road to responsible government, it was time 
that this absurdity were once for all rectified. 
The manifest object of tlic recommendation 
was to get rid of those useless civil servants 
who might feel ‘ unable to sorv(' ilie Govern 
ment of India with advantage to the state, by 
reason of the introduction of the reformed con- 
stitution/ 3 and whose continuance in office 
could do nothing but harm to the chances of 
the success of tlie new constitution 

It was in iliis spirit that the Secretary of 
State in Councnl formulated Uie scheme for 
pri'inature rc'tireiuent which was issued (as 
Cmd 1727) m th(' yi*ar 1922. Under this scheme 
All-India Officjors si'lected for appointment bc- 
before 1st January, 1920, and not permanently 
employed under tlu* Govi'rnnKmt of India, were 
allowed to retire* beiore they had completed tli(‘ 
normal full service', on a pension iiroportionale 
to their h'Tiglli ol service It was assumed that 
those who ent('red si'iviee after 1st January, 
1920, liiul infonni'd tli(‘mselves of the nature 
of the constitutional change which had taken 
place and its piohahle elh'ct upon their work 
and ))r(^speets I'lie pi'riuanent. employees of 
the ( lo\eniinenl. of India wttt; excluded from 
the bc'iK'fits of tin* scheme, because *the Central 
Govermni'nt was still an official government, 
responsible* to ilie 8(*cretary of v^tate and to 
Pailiament, and there had been no such alter- 
ation in th(‘ conditions of service of officers 
employed under it as would justify a relaxation 
of the rules govc'rning retirement and pension'. ^ 

The terms emborlied m the Orders were 
ratlier unduly liberal The pension available 
to the prematurely retiring officers w'as compu- 
ted on tlic basis that the maximum pension of 
£1,000 \yas obtainalile after 21 years' active 
service,*"^ so that the officers w'^ere allowed as 
pension such proportion of £1,000 a year as the 

3. Cmd. 1727, p. 3. 

k Cmd. 1727, i» 3. 

5. The maximiim pcTwio»' of *£1,000 is really for 
ceitain special appointments carrying additional pen- 
sionb.* All prematurely retiring ofiBcers were given the 
advantage of these bpectal postb. 
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period of their aervice bore to 21 years. And 
in addition, the retiring oflicc'ra w«‘re sillowca to 
seeure all the benefits of Civil Service Family 
Penhions Schenjc etc. fully if th(*y would con- 
tinm^ to intike contributions uiito the age of 54 
according to the schediilcMl rates, or proiiortion- 
ately to their period of service* if they sliould 
choose to stop future contributions at onc(‘. It 
was no wonder that * by 1922, 200 All-India 
officers had retired uialts* tlu'se special terms, 
and by 1924 the number had ris(‘n to 345 \6 

In vi(*\v, however, ol llie veiy nature and 
necessity of their inec'jition, tlii“'e Orders havl 
definitely stipulated two conditions : (/) that all 
applications ior j)eniii‘'snni to letire prema- 
turely m coiisecpienee of the reiorms must reach 
the i.o<‘aI Government before* the 31st March, 
1924, ‘by wdmli date olliceis will have had 
ample opiiortuiuty to apjireeiate the cftecls 
of the reeent coiistitiitioual chang(*s and to 
arrive at a c()nsid(*r(‘d d(‘eisiori *7, and t/M that 
any officers who did not a])ply belore that date 
W'(juld iK>t be <*ligible for a pension on jii'ema- 
ture retirement in ctinseriuenee ol any eoiisti- 
tutional developments tlial may subset luently 
take place Tliese two eonditions wen* in 
reality of tla* very essence and purpose of the 
new selieiiK* Rut bun*au(*rals eaiuiot be (*xpeet- 
ed to take any sueli Imniations upon then* 
‘]>rivdeg(*s’ m spirit of ii'signat.Kni, True to 
tb(Mr tnubnon ol ‘ uiniiupulaling goviTnincmt to 
tbeir own advantage’, lliey s(‘1 alauit to secure 
a inoilihei ol lliese eonditions, ti’^ l»y means 
of giadual and steady eliunges m (be rules they 
have siieeceded in transloninng what was meant 
to be a liniitalion n|mn tluar elioiee into a far- 
reaeliuig and valuable addition to their already 
abundant st(»re of jirivile^es. 

How' they have managed to do so, it is the 
purpose of this (‘s^-ay lo analyst. 

Ill 

The first st(‘p in the process was taken m 
1923 i ►'* lotn June "f that Y<air, there had lieen 
appoud'‘d the Royal (’ominisMon on Sumrior 
Civil Services in India'h to fnqnirc atuoiig 
other things into ‘the oi-g:imzation and geneial 
conditions of set vice financial or othtawise, of 
those Services.’^^ T(i lliis C’omniisi'ion, numer- 
ous representations *1(» w^erc made by Biitish 
officers of the Indian SfTVic(‘s, cc»m])lamn'g 

s. Smion Lonmiissum Reporl, Vol. I (f'mtf. 3568), 
p. 267. 

7. Cmtf, 1727, p. 3. 

8. UnJor the fhairmarship of \i-.coiiMt Lee of 
Fairlwim. 

Terms nt Uefcienc**, Cmd 2128, p 2. 


against the harshness of the rules governing the 
giant, ol proportionate retiring pensions. The 
modifications asked for w’ere . (t) tliiit compen- 
sation for loss of career should be given in 
addition to i>roportionat(‘ pension in cases other 
than ol compulsory retirement. 

(//) that the privileges of retirement on 
Iirojioitionali' jiension should be extended to 
members of the C\*ritral Services. 

iiu) fhat tlu* right to retire on projior- 
tionate pension sliould be extended indefinitely. 

Tli(‘ Commission rejected the first demand, 
lieeaus(* * m its view' the jm'sent rnli'S governing 
the giant of proportionate iiensions w^ere suffi- 
en‘iilly gcuieroiis alieculy.H The second demand, 
which Avas urged upon it 'with gr<‘at in- 
sist(‘nee,’Jl it iound nion* difficult to wholly 
rej(‘et.. Although it was ‘unable to support'll 
the extension of Ilie privilege to members of 
the (Vnfral Services, it nevcTtheh's.s n^eommen- 
ded I hat any British officers who w^eie employ- 
ed in the res(‘rved field should he frei* to retire 
on a jmiporlmnate pension, if at any time the 
deiiartnieni in which they w'ere employed 
should be transferred to the control of Minis- 
(eis le^]lon^Ib!(‘ lo the I(*gislatur(\ the option to 
r<tin* n*maimiig open for onr* vear from the date 
of sindi iransfiT. Tins recommendation had 
lh(‘ lesnll nullilynig the effect of 11a* rules of 
1922, w'liieh Inal deiinilely provided tlial alter 
31st Mareli, 1924, no officer w'ould he (*ligihle 
for a pension on pnanatnre n‘lireinent in ctaise- 
(jiienee oi any eiai-^titut lonal d(‘velo|anent that 
niav subM'ijiientIv takt* place In anotla*!* way 
also, the (’oininissioii destioyed the whole 
effect of the Orders of 1922, for it completely 
aeei’pted tla* ilnrd demand of the Services that 
the rigid to retire on propoi I ionate pension be 
f*xl*‘nded indc'finif ely, and leeomna’nded that 
m tla* east* (d all fntun* Brdisb leeruits to the. 
AI!-Iialia Strviees this rule should be made and 
a clause insi‘rU‘d in tiaar contracts to that 
effect. 

IV 

Tile activities of British bureaucrats, how- 
ever, do not s(M*m to have* been S()l(*ly eonfined 
to making represt'nlations to the Royal Commis- 
sion on Civil Services in India Their influence 
w'as presumably w'orking all this time in 
another direction also, and here comparatively 
freer from tlie gaze of the Indian public, and 
tlierefore perha])s with surer chances of success. 
Indeed, the effect did become visible in this 

10. rmd 2128, p. 43. 

11. Cmd 2128, p. 44.. 
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quarter even before tlu' piiblioalion of the 
Report of Jjpe Coniinission 1^2 The Report of the 
Lee ( oiiimissioii was pre.'-c'nUnl on 27th March, 
1924 ; but exactly two months and tdeven days 
before tlie Seerelary of Slate in (*01111011 had 
already issued detailed riil(‘s for preinatiin* 
retirement, with ^ amiilifioations and elanfi.-a- 
tions 'I'i Tla^se rul(‘s w('ie ‘ in the mam a rejmi- 
diietion in Ili(’ form of statutory niles of existing 
orders but the tune limit speoifu'd in the 
un^inal Oiders of 1922 as to ihe last (latc‘ for 
applications was cleverly oinilted m these 
detailed riiies Kfjuallv ^^^‘1I was Ihe other coii- 
#dition Ignored that oflieers who failed to avail 
oi the coiiet'ssioii ol premaliire rcMirenu'nt now 
would lose all such iighi in conse([U(‘nee of any 
tuime (•onst.iliil loii.'d d(‘vi‘lopmcfit 

Alxmt tli(‘s<‘ rules ol 1921, ihe Simon (Com- 
mission saiil Hills 

"In nrit, Avlif’ii lin Lt ( C lepiirlnl, llie 

rortt (*'^'^11*11 <il iMt'iiiiiLiiK Ktittrii ni onl> It) All- 

Jinlia unuei'*- win* luil iiiIminI lln sfunn* hcfoio P 12 (), 
UMiJ ii |m (OTiiiriiK iTi iinii) lln* arfinii pi<»poM‘I 

In li( lakt'ii (111 ilic purl o) ilic Mjlninr> C<iuinii*HV.|on 
wa*- Iviniwn, 'I In pnsihon linn wmilii nei 1 ho 
0'\ n wed.' *' 

Jlow' tiie time-limit ol four yc^urs laid 
siiildmly got (‘XtiMideci to leii and odd years (for 
lln* Statutory Conimission w'as to be ap])ointed 
only ten yi-ars ultei the operation of the 
(u)vernineiit ol India Ael., 1919), one fails to 
understand and b<‘tter bad not sei'k to eiKpiiie, 

, for the methods ol buK'aucraey are not ahvaw^s 
simple and straightforwuird 

Thesi* ruh's of 1924 were further ainend(Mi 
in minor details on the 12th ol May and 5th of 
August, 1925, and wen* then leprmtcd m an 
amende*! lonii. Fj-oiu tins ve]»rmt even the 
inffective sentiaice that these* ruU‘s w’crc m the 
mum a reproduction of existing oiders had 
vanished. Idiat stmtenei* had bi'en a mere 
meaningless tautology even when it w'us first 
used in the rules of 1924, as the interpretation 
later put on those* jiiles by the* Simon Commis- 
sion show's; its disa])])earanc(- from ihe rules 
of 1925 served to jiave the ground for further 
changes in the terms governing premature re- 
tirenu'nt, Jor now it was possible to invoke* the 
autliority of thi* 1925 rules in the future 

V 

It may not be entirely irrelevant to refer 
to the recommendations of the discredited 

12. Cmd. 2128. 

13. Siatutory Rules and Orders, No, 61 of 1924. 

14. Simon Commission Report, Vol. I {Cmd. .3568), 
p. 273. 


Simon Commission in relation to the principle 
of promat un* retirement, for tlu'se recommen- 
dations form llie real basis of the recent legis- 
lation on the subject Tlu* Simon Commission 
said : 

‘Ifndei lln* pic-rni wIiLitrvrr iijilit an officer 

has to rrliip piernaliirclv inav lap^c iwclve months after 
action Ii:is been taken upim oiir Kepoit If no extension 
is pven, we are appi(4i(*nsiv«» dial u considcralile number 
of able and expeiicincd officers will reliie w'hile they 
(.'in, rather llun l.ik(‘ ilic risk of conliniimjr their sfiviee 
iindi'i die ii(>w I on(]iiion<- wplioiii cin> imiit of ])iMisiiin 

nnlil lh»*v have completeil ihe full lerm ot s<’rvn e. This 

woiilil he (lisa..,ioiis noi onl\ to tiiiniim-'n.iiion at the 

inoiiieiil hill lo recniitTiM’nt i(»r the Inline, for il cs 
(oiKim di,i' pi I iniiiiiT(‘ lointinriii* would seiMnisl> affe.*t 
the w'lllinjrness of Aoiui'i men lo loin ihe srrvne. We 

ii‘i ommend. llieieforo lliiil ichiemenl on proportionate 
pension slmuld remain op» n without limit of time to any 
( fliei r who miiilit iindi i ihe ]ne‘-(*nl iiiles hii\e so retired 
upon di(‘ (oniin'j inlo for« e of the eonsliliilional changes 
wlioli w'l 1 m\( piopo'.i'd 

The Joint Parliamentary (Dimmit tcc on the 
( (ovcrnnient. of India Hill, 1933, took its cue 
Irom tln‘M‘ rc(*omm(*ndat ions ol the Simon 
Commis*^ion After (‘numerating th(* various 
g(‘ricral lights tind sal(*gu!irds. like jirotcction 
.‘igamst dismissal (»r reduction, ind('mnity for 
pa‘-t i\r\> cic, common to all in(‘inb(‘r.s of the 
public Scivic(*^, tiu* Ib'port of llu* J(»int Com- 
mittee uoes on to m(*r.tioii a ‘specitil right* of 
the oflieers appointed |>v tlie S(‘crf‘tary of State 
to ‘such compensation lor iJk; loss of any exis- 
ting right as the Secretary of State may con- 
sider just and c(fuilal)U Among these exist- 
ing rights, tin* ,Iomr. (’oininil te(* includes th(i 
right to pnanatiirc r(‘tirem(*nt on proportionate 
j)cnsioTiJ7 altlioiigli wdicn exactly this right 
couM* t(, ‘('xist ’ and on exactly what grounds, 
it Iktoiik's on analvsis a little difficult to 
underhand 

Th(‘S(* existing service rights of officers 
a|>i)ointed by ihi* Secrctaiy of State, tho 
Ui'port go( on to point out, jiroceed from two 
somce«, some ol them being conh'rrcd by the 
(lovernment of India A(‘t it^-lf, jind others 
‘embodied in statutory Miles made by ihe 
S(*cretary of State in (^)lln(•il *^8 Normally, 
that distinction in the source of origin would 
cause a fundamental technical difference in 
the validity and force of the tw'o typos of service 
rights; for while the rightts which are conferred 
by the Government of India Act could be 
modified and abolished only liy an amending 
Act of Parliament, those conferred by the 

• 

15. Report, Vol. IT fCmJ, p. 291>2. 

16. Report of the J. P. C., H. C. S (Vol. I Part I), 
P 176. 

17. Ibid, p. 374. 
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Secretary of State* in ooulrl be taken 

away or modified by that authority without 
any reference to rnrlmmrni at all Yet, in 
practice, the force of that dislinetioii has been 
l^reatly diminished by the suggestion of the 
Joint Committee tlmt: 

‘The whole body of seivir-e n'fiht*' Itoin wlialevei siiuree 
derived, may pioperly be lejianled as l«uiTiin^' a sinjile 
eode, which the ineinbers nf ilie All-Indra M'i\i«*es now 
serving may equitably rltuiii should rm! be varied (at 
least 'without a rigbi of roiiipensaijoTi I lo iheir dis- 
advantage.’ “ 

VI 

111 jiiirsuanee nl these ri'emnniendations of 
the Joint Commiltee, IIk* R(*eretary (d State 
with ilio eoncunence of liis Advisers has r(‘eently 
issued new Orders to n'guhite prenialun* retini- 
ment on proportionate pensions 19 These rules 
cut new ground altogether. Firstly, eancelling 
all prevjous rules regarding pnqnatun* retire- 
ment, these Ord(*rs lay down that the right of 
prcm«nture ndircineiit shall aecriie to all officers 
of All-India Services selected or a])pointed before 
the 1st of April, 1937, and to all officers of the 
Indian Chvil Service and the Indian Police to 
be selected or appointed then'afler, whose 
domicile at the time of such ^election or ai)])oint- 
ment is non-Asiatie Spoonddy, these Orders 
render any declaration, to the elTeet tliat retire- 
ment on jiroport innate jiension is sought on 
account of tin* introduction of n formed eonsti- 
tiitioii, niinecessai}’ and needless 

These new Oiders, thus, have changed the 
W'hole view and iii<‘amng of tlu* institution of 
prematun* reliiement Premalme I'ciircincnt 
was initiated a> a ti‘m]>orary ineasun to meet 
teiiijioran’ I'MiLcncie- The jirnn-iple had b(‘en 
on the whole coolly H‘C(*i\cd by l.hc Iiidi.in 
public (ev(‘n ihonpl* it na'ant a wholly unjiisti- 
linbl(‘ burden upou the Indian eM'lie<}uer) , 1 m‘- 
caiise it was iJeariy meant, to be operative onlv 
for three oi four years in order lo get rid of 
unwdlling and Ihereiore undoiiable Iiritisb 
officers On flie in-etence o‘ a t nitiniuiU' s Ties 
of shoit biases, tlie nghi vif ])n inatiiie retire- 
ment was ke]it opcTiitive throughout the period 
of last eightei'ti years. And now it iias been 
imposed Ufion India, in a new form, as a per- 
manent right of iion-Asiatie members of the 
Indian Civil Service and the Indiaj Police, to 
be jierpetually operative in the future, and to 
be modified or abolislied onlv in barter lor 
compensation as* llie Seendary of State may 

lit Report of the J. S. C., H. C. 5 tViJ, 1 Piait I), 
V 17f» 

^9 SiaUitory Rule«» and Oidcrs, No. nl 


consider just and ('quit.ablo ' Is tlierc any more 
sonJiil exiiinplr of maTiipulatiou by the ruling 
1)111 eaueraey of the institutions of law and 
g()vermui‘nt to its own advantage? 

VIT 

Kor look at it from w’halever jioint of view 
one might, the iirineiple of prematuri' retirement 
fails to aj»p(‘ai e\eii oi the slightest and 
remotest advantage to llu' country wdicrein it 
IS ([(‘sigiicfl to ojierale It.^ beni'fits accrue 
c()in})letely to British l»ur(‘aucracv . its conse- 
(piences for India- i>oli(ieal, financial, and 
adiiiinistrat]V('- are wholl]^ nnsavamry 

The i)oli1i(‘al iiei'cssity lor ilie institution 
of jn-emaiure ri‘i iieiumt , a< adiiiitl(‘d by tin* 
Simon Commission, consists in tin* British 
Cioveinment’s dcMie to atiraci nion* British 
riTruits for the Indian servic(‘s Whatc‘ver niiglil 
be the validitv of such ilesire to the British 
Co\ernment. — tor, tlu* jnovision of waJl-paid job.'r’ 
for Ib'itish vuung miai in India does in a very 
real sense li(‘l|> to lessen the compit.ition for 
higher jobs at hona*, and (‘onlnbutcs incidentally 
to tlie strengthening of British grip over India- 
from India’s point ot view, any attempt to 
l)opularise reeniit incut for the Indian -services 

m lOiiglmid by aitilnaal baifi- and indirect 

increase ot ('inohina'iits camioi but b( highlv 
iiiiwelcoiiu^ a venhire. for its effect can menJv 
bi' to im|)edc‘ tlie progn“-,s of the Indiam.sation 
of Indian servici*,'' and Indianisation of the 

tone oi Indian goviTimient genc'rally 

From tlie economic standpoint, the conse- 
quence^ of 1h(' free ojieration of the principle of 
pnqnature nd irenient. might well lx* disarirous 
(o India AlreacK tlie amount of annual 

paymeiitvS to Knglaiid by Inrlia inoimous; 
i.Iie ojKTation ot I Ik* pnnciph* of premature 
n‘tin*nienl can result onK m adding to it 
greatly. Und(‘r tin* OrdiTs now' m force, it 
should 1)0 i)ossibl(' lor an officer of the Indian 
(hvil Service or the Iiuiiari l^llic • lo n'tire after 
Ui(* serviee of ten and a half years, that is to- 
say, at the age oi 32 or 33 years, ami claim 
fr )m India a lifc‘long jiension of £500 a year, 
w'lth a large number of other highly valuable 
benefits. Speaking iheondieally, would not. the 
existence of such ixib'-ibility lc*ad to a growingly 
large iminl)<‘r of British civilians seeking 
premature reliremc'nt from a country, service 
in whieli is at best difitatifi ful to them, in order 
to look for a less hazardous, even if compara- 
tively less remunerative, job at home? In effect, 
then, under the scheme of premature retiri'ment, 
the role of the Indian tax-payer ivould be merely 
to maintain, throughout their long life, an army 
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of livilish younji, mm, who may bavr clioson in 
Ui(* oarlic*!’ pari of their life* to take a sliort 
hoJjday of ten years or so m India. 

Looked at from tlu^ iidmimstr alive iioint of 
view, tlie lirst lew years o1 servioi* in an 
admimst rati\ e posd ion an- hardly dilItTeiit 
from a holiday, or at b(‘st hut a jieriod of 
trainiiif;. So that, tlie residt ol the op(‘ratu)n 
of tJi(’ principle of prt'iiiatnro retin'inenl would 
really he this, tliat the Tiriti.sh ymino; man would 


learn his job at India’s ex])cnse, and as soon 
he has learnt it, he would return home or go to 
some oilier pari ol tlie British Kmpire or the 
^^orld, wliere lie would utilisi* Ins training and 
knowledge, and still eonlimie to live largely 
u])on India’s ln\*id 

Is it not desirabh* that a ]>rineiple or an 
msMtutioii, whieli eajiahh^ of producing sue.li 
harmful results, should he hrought to an end at 
(mce ? 


TRIBAL POPULATION AND CHRISTIANITY 

\ rioii Icir Orfcanited Mission Work Among the Trihal I’eople hv ihi; llindii«( 

IB I> N AIA.Il AIDAR, Luckiioir Unnurs'lii 


( ’iiiii^n wn V 111 the rniled Provinces has 
sulfeie<l a sti ba<'k as will apjxair fiom the 
iigiir<s of percentage vaiiatKai '-inee 1901. 
Prom 1891 to 1901, 11 m pereentage inei('a''e ni 
tlie nuiuher ol (Muislians in tlM‘s(‘ Ih'ovinces 
wa- -\ 75, 111 lh(* d(‘ead(‘ PK)1-1911, it w’as -j-13 
and m 1921 t.o 'II, 1 2 Whde during the decade 
1921-I9IH, the Muslims inerc'asi'd by [ lO-S, tlie 
Hindus by ^'7 (trom a d<‘ereas(‘ ot -4-2 in 
tlie Iasi deeaile) and the Ai^as by | 51*7 Mvi- 
(leiillv (Ills deeiease in the ranks ol Chri'^l lanity 
is (o be Iraet'd not to a di*l('ei in emma'ration 
as (’'hristiaii'^ slum a liigher literacy and are 
moie organised than other (ommumties, but to 
a deieeiinn I'lie ( ’eiisU" Sii]>(’nritenden1 of 
the U P ex]>l:iins this defeelion as due to the 
fael that niaiiv who retmiied Ihein.-elvos as 
Indian Cliristians wen* imiierh'ei Iv eoiwerted, 
TIh'V were found in small groups iii towns and 
tile larger villages and the pennanenee of their 
convf'i’Sion ^\as not as'-ured Missionary effort^' 
for economic and oUicr lea'^oii'- were vc'vy much 
restneted, so that many of tlie borderliia' eon- 
veris liave gmu' liaek to Hunluism, orthodox or 
reformed. The swc'ejxTS and (’hamars who in 
the Meerut district returned thtaii.sf'lves as 
Indnin Christians in 1921, n‘turned themselves 
as Aryas in 1931. But tla* most important 
cause of this decline, I should think, is the com- 
parative diffieiilty of providing econoraii assis- 
tance by tlie missionaries, and thus groups 
which embraced Christianity from secular rather 
than spiritual benefits, retraced their steps and 
are swelling the ranks ot the Arj'as. 

The tptal number of Indian Christians in 


tlie Piovmei' of Bihar and Ori'-sa (the two liavi 
separated and havt* fonmul independeml units), 
emimeiat(‘d at (he (\‘nMis of 1931 is about 
403, 7(X) Of tins number, 201,770 or 05% arc 
found m oni' smgh' (list net, m/: , Raru'hi 
of the Indian ('hristiaiis in tli(‘ Province are to 
be traei‘d m the CImta Nagpur Platc'au. The 
prmntive triho furnish the most fruitful source 
Icr Ohristiaii mi^^iouario The Oraons, the 
Munda'^, I he Khana.'- and the Soidhals have 
between (liem eoiitnbuled SoB' ol Christians m 
the Pioviiiei' In area." where the* tribal jieople 
are dinmnaiit, llaTe lm^ i)(‘en little di'fectum in 
numbe’’, bill in tho-Je anais where (lu'y live m 
aNMx-iation willi oHm r (voimnumi a*s, who are 
mimerieally lumdi si rongcT than themselves, 
tliev have eitla r identified themselves with tin* 
Hindus oj ha'*(‘ arlonted Cliri^tiaijily. The 
Soidhal" who live mosllv in the Sonlhal Pit- 
gamiahs show an men*as(* liom 070.535 in 1901 
to 754, 8(M in 1931 The inen'ase in the nninbi '' 
of lho<e who lollow’ tribal religions is from 
589,590 in 1901 iu 714.418 in 1931, The 
Clin^tian Sonihals show' an merc'ase fiom 7.064 
in 1901 to 9,903 m 1931 Tlie Hindu Ronthalfi 
record a decrease^ from 73,881 in 1901 to 423 in 
1931. Tliis show's that where t.he Sonthals are 
dominant, e\en the llindiiised Sonthals take 
a prnle in tlaur tribal eult.nn^ today, Imi in 
areas where they are in a minority, they have 
either accepted Christianity or listed themselves 
in the ranks of Hinduism Similarly the Ho-s 
who live in a compact are and enjoy a protec- 
tive form of administration have not provided 
a fruitful field for Christianity wlulc the 
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Muiidas, the Klmrias aiK Hit* Onions of the 
Ranelii (iistricl. have iniide the largest eontnhu- 
tjon to (Christianity 

Before Ihe Britisfi rule was eonMilahded in 
Chotii Naf'pur, the Munda.s and e(»^nal(‘ tnlie- 
ajipear to have lived hy hunline;, l>y Jhiim 
(aillivalion, and by ihe eolliation ol .innale 
])rodnee Tliey used to eleai a paieli ot land, 
by fellnifi: the forest lre(“< and >eltim» fne to 
tlaan and when 11 m‘ Indd wa- burnt down, thev 
idanted seeils in the j^iound \\iih I he help ol the 
(lip:.i»inp; stick II is a wasteful method of at»n- 
eiillnre no (kaibt. but iIk' vitl'IU l.»r(‘^ls ol the 
Olmta Najiipur Plateau allouc'd '-ueii (‘xpansion 
for a lime 

Soon after the Bntidi (!o\ernmen( eamc* 
on the sec'ne, niiidn fai'nif'rs bee:an to nninn]»n.+e 
into (Ik* asylum of tin Mmulas in lar^i* nunilieis 
As S (' Boy puts it 

“Wiili idKM'iiH'i'' hnr rn*!iiial and Rihai ini- 
arqiiuuerd with llic i u'^toin dir land Iriinir^ und ihr 
I in^na;2rs (if Mtr propir, in all dir w|i|)oi dinalc •.'ftyrm- 
Hunt |Mi*'|s, and ^idi alirn hindlii'tU, ibr Muiid.is hail 
iiidrrd a \« n Iimtij; tiint of il “ ‘ 

Sip,ns of unrest ainont!, the aborinp,inal 
poiiulation all over Clioia Najiipur jmija'r was 
abundantly in <*vid(’nee Now and a^am. 
sellout riots broke out TluTe was an insurrec- 
tion 111 Tamar w'hioli was not (ptellial until 
Lieutt‘nant ('oop(*r niadi an expedition against 
the insurgents and rrduei'd tlK‘m - 

For a tune the (lo\eiiimenl helped the 
caiw of the landlords, as it meant leeiiaised 
■rc'venue from tliem. K\('ryw]u‘re the Zemin- 
ilars liave been giving giant*^ to the new-comers 
ilindiis, Sikhs and Muxsiilmaiis, avIio W’cie last 
ousting the oiiginal lioid(‘rs of the soil The 
oppressive eonduet of tiu' lU’W Jagirdars led to 
great, liardslnj) to tin* Mimda- and (>raons 
and they deseii'’! il-iar xillaues to e^( ape the 
tui’bulaiiee of die hi'idloids TIk* msuiiecition 
of 18C^1 w'as only '‘tin* biirstme of a fire that 
had long been smouUU‘rme. ” In the words of 
Mr. liluiit who wais ai the tune ( 18:^2 » a 
mcmbiT .d the (}ovenior-( hmeral s Coiiiinl, 'he 
insurrection originated in the disjiosse-sion of 
the Mankis and Mimdas of a lumiber of lui- 
]M»riant Pergannabs, from tlieir bendilary lands 
and Icadersliip of the pi’ople. countenaneed, if 
not instigated, by some influential jiersoii or 
persons in the ari*a. The quelling oi the insur- 
rection ushered in a nmv epoch in the adminis- 
tration of tlic country and Cluda Nagpur was 
^constituted as a N,on-Regnlati()n Prov.iiee. The 
change in administration, bowevt.T, did not 

1. The Mundns and their Country by S. C*. Roy. 

2. Daltrin : Ethnology of Bengal. 


mend the situation The fight betwTon the 
Ifindiis and the alx'rigines of ("hota Nagpur 
took another form. With the help of the law 
eonrts and tin* jioliee who wtiv reeruited from 
Bdiar, tlu* Hindus again beeaim* masters of the 
liekb and considerable ojipression and hard- 
ship w'tT(* meted out to the aborigines In spite 
of the best ofYorts of tile admiiiisl ration things 
did not improve much and flu* advent of the 
miS''ionarv in (Miota Nagpur was hailed bv the 
aboriginal people an iM‘ee-<ion of stu'iigth 
to (heir cause Toward'^ the end of ti e 19th 
(‘ 1 ‘ntury (Ik* denudation of tlu* lori'^'ts an<l the 
re(‘kless liusbandrv of (li(*m lai-tcunarv 

among the piimilive tribe^ h’d to *^hingent 
ion'-i law'- with n'siTvation and protection of 
consuleiable ])art of llie foi‘(‘*jt in ( iioTa Na'mur. 
,ind thus the Mundfis wen^ faced bv f*mnno. 
The little land tlicw bad w'a*^ meai)abl(‘ of 
supporting the prosiire of po])ulaiioii, nor did 
they prove skilful farmers like the* TTindiui. 
Besides, niueli of their country by this time 
passed into the hands of the Hindu owners 

The CMiristian missionaiies came on tlie 
scene*, ])romised to assist, the Mundas, in their 
fight against the Hindu landlonls, 

“ Tlu*v lu*lpt*(l lliian ■uilli loans wliirb v/ere to be 
nansmulod inio gifm in ra-i* of roTivt'i^ii»n wblb» some 
of tiiiMii thiongli a niis:j,iiirietl zeal evrn boi I niil hopes 
of new gunls of ],in(i to ibe fainisbing people*'® 

'Die Mundas fell a great relief and saw in 
</hn‘-iiaii I'ulture an eseajx* fnan imminent 
daiigiT. 'rills led to a laigi' scab* eonver-ion of 
the Mundas inlo (.'bristianil v and a lightening 
ol reins by the alnai landlord.^ For a time the 
eonveits \\(*re p(‘i>eeuled and became martvrs. 
This gave a filip to the movement lor conver- 
sion wutli the n'snit that the inimlier of converts 
began to incn‘ase by tliousands The economic 
benefits to tlie codvitIs, tlie .•irrangenx'nf for 
then evlueation, and grants for their families, 
and the eoiisecpient imjirovement of their 
standard of living, helpeii lo cnnsolidale the 
positmn ol ('liristiamty among th(‘ aboriginal 
elements. 

As S. C' Roy wrote in his monograph on 
the Munilas : 

“From the very eoinineneenu-nt of iheir work in 
Chota Nagpur, the Catholic Fathers perceived that unless 
effective means weie devi.spd to impiove the mjterial con- 
dition of the converts, religion will have little hold on 
their minds.” 

The Catholic Mission Industrial School was 
tipeiicd at Ranchi in the year 1894, with a 
view to the amelioration of the economic condi- 
tion of the Christian converts of the Mission. 

3. Mundas and their Country by S, C, Roy. 
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The srhuol was intended to turn out carpenters 
and masons. Tins scliool was discontinued 
after some time and iinoIlKT larj^e industrial 
school was started at Klmnti which lies 
in the lieai't of Munda country A large 
Tile factory was opened by the Rev. 
Father lloflman in (he year 1008, wdiich 
now trams a number of Mundas and (baou 
boys and young m(‘ii m the inanufaetiire of 
roofing and flooring tiles witli cement, and sand. 
The Chola Nagpur (“^atlmlie Co-operative 
Credit SocK'ty was registered undca* Aet X 
of 1004 on tlie 2nd Deeeinber, 1009. It 
IS a large eeiitralised society einbraeing tlie 
whole Roiiian Catholic ))o]niIation of Ranchi 
and formed w'lth tlie obj(‘cl of (‘nablmg the 
inembers of the Rlission to eonstitute theni- 
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Though with Christianity has come econo- 
mic !id\ intages, r.n appreciation of the rights 
of the tribal people original clonrers of tbe 
soil, an apfireeiation of tlie benefits of a higher 

4. The Census Report of Bihar and Orissa^ 1931. 


standard of living, and many other temporal 
benefits, yet conversion to Christianity bus not 
solved tbe social problems of (be converts. 
Conversion to Chri^tiamly lias not eradicatctl 
(be primitive habits of thonglit and action. 
Chri^'tianity ba^ liel[ied only to su])plement the 
tribal pantbeon without scM-mu'^ly ehalleiiging 
or dispossessing their indiginous gods and 
sturit.s. Nor lia< Chn-tuinily «iiece(‘ded in 
eliminating the caste sy’^tcan in India As 
Rishy put it, caste is m the air and l.'-lam and 
(’hri^tianity evem are umI Pm' fn^m it The 
social distance in Imlia betw’ccn tla‘ liiglua* and 
lowei groups has led to eonversiim to tbe Sikh 
faitli, to Islam or to Chnstianitv, 

“Hut affc-i conveision ilje surul sii^ma attnehei 

to tlu" ini'oiirliahlrs oi depressed f;ioiips hus nut allo- 
fjetluT di'-jpprjired.” ''' 

The southern Indian Clud'-tians di.«tinginsh 
b(‘lween the ca^^tt's of the conv(Tts in tbe seat- 
ing aecommodat ion in Chnrcbes. 

The following ('xiracts from tlie Staimman 
of tb(‘ 30tli Decemiier, 1030 will explain this : 

“ Thf difTeit-rin' hclwrrn Catholic llaii.ans am! caste 
Calholn V, o\(>i the injilci td si'aiinp lu coinmoda'ion in 
St Mar>’^ C.ithcdrjl, KiiiuhfilvDnan?, icachcd a rhinax 
on ('lins iiKis l)a> when, it lepoiled the iioiil dooi of 
the Chiiteh wa- i losrd find Iwr* o'hei sjcle ^ules opened 
i(»r lii(‘ jdiiiis-.iun ol (j-.li ChnsOju^ jtkI llanjuiis 
s(-paial<d\. 

‘ '^(une ll'iiiians wln’i* atleinplmi' to (‘fled an eio 
Iraiiee ihiouph ilu* ra^•^ duoi. wck a i«? suied, ill- 
tieuled li) iowiiies (oi liii’ iM(a‘*ion. 'Itiose who 

Mana^(‘d lo (miK'i W(ie iii)! .illowi'd to worship. 7'hc 
cash’ Catholiis sioml in liioil find olisli ueh*il tin* view 
ol lli« jillar 

‘ 'I lo’ Iljojaiis innviiiid a ina'-s nit‘clin*; vesleiday 
and conneiuiicd liii‘ at iiinh' oi I he Indian Hishop who 
If Uds aliened, lual hern "i/liu- wilh llie i iiMe Catholics. 
The m»diru cdsjf look. «\<'i'lion to the Hisliop’s eoildiicl 
III loii iiij; IJ.'iiijan weme n at < inlinti; t'!iu»’*'h Servn e*. 
aloiifi wiili I j-le women lo « »n/me iheniselvos to ihe 

;.Mled ]U)rii(>n (d the Cfniieli \ ii solution was 
p.iss(’il K'lfiit siiii^ dn* iiisli(»p to ai(oi(i eiiiu! tieatmeiit, 
fading; wlinli anolIuT ( onli k’iu c woiilil Ik cojivt-ned to 
sellle llie' fiiluir i el a! lonsh.p willi the (ailholn: Chinch.” 

Tin- Ma/dihi Sikll^ are looked rlow'n upon 
by the Siklis who me not Mazhbi while th ' 
dislike* ol tile exterior casies ri'inain evi'ii whin 
they tuiii Muslim h 

In tlie matter of cultural jirogress also, 
(he aboriginal convciis do not sliow a very 
hieh spTidaid comiiared to (heir erstwdiilo 
lirelbren. Cliild mairiage exists among the 
Clin.'^tians of Bihar and Orissa. Between the 
ages of 5 to 10, 47 per thou‘-and Christian girls 
are married or widow’ed, tlie figures of girl 
wives among the tribal population in the same 

5, Cenm% Report of Jndii Vol, I, Pt. 1, 1931. 

6. Census Report of India, Vol. I, Part 1, 1933. 
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age period being 97, while that for Hindus are 
290 aiui Muslims 342. Late marriage is 
cust,oniiiry among the tribal population, 
compared with 564 among Christians (the 
figuies for Hindus being 909 and Muslims 937), 
so that in the matter of postpont‘mcnt oi 
marriage, the Christian converts do not sh(»w 
a wide divergence from tribal iiracticos. The 
iiiiinber of unmarried p(*r thousand males among 
the tribal poinilation between (he agt‘S of 25 
to 30, IS 136, w'hile the ligiire among the 
Christians is 110. The figures lor w'omen are 
62 and 70 respeetively AVlii'reas tluTe are 63 
unmaiTU‘d girls betw’ecai the* ages of 15 and 20 
among Muslims, theri‘ arc* 91 among Hindus, 
436 among Christians and 313 tnlial 

The* religious lil(‘ ot Christian eonveri< iloes 
not Mpjiear to oe iundameiitally diffen-nl from 
that ot till* aboriginal tiibes. Primitive tubes 
aic' by nature .'Singularly tenacious of purpose 
and cling to old tradilions Kvi‘n whcTc* the 
tribes liu\e been assimilated m<o the ranks of 
Hindmsni, Inhal d<*itic‘s lane only been supplc*- 
nienled 1\\ others introdnc'ed from Ihe iiopular 
Hindu i)aiithi‘()n Whc'n a Miinda lu*^ ni the 
dislnct ho'^pital and undergoes a sy'-t(‘matic 
treatmt*n( for illness, his w'lfe and mother offer 
pia>eis and saerificc’S to the tribal dc‘itie< at 
liomi', so that medieine and ])ro])itia(ion log(‘thi'r 
bring about the desired cuic When epidemics 
s\vc*ep away the aborigines and tla* Iribal deity 
presiding oveu’ such calann1ie*<. is jiropitiatcMl 
l)\ the village mc’dicinenicn by olfc’rii'g- of hen, 
|)ig and goat, the tribal oflicers ie(*eivc* a’l(*c|uate 
support and assistance li<»m the « 'hnslian 
c('n\eils a- well Hinduised memhcM’- of the* 
tribes cjucctirmI 

The concepiion nt a invsierKuis pcjwei, r/2 , 
bonga ” Is at the liasjs ol piimitivc* ri'Iidon*^ 
lite in Chola \agom and this povrr is behc'ved 
to give e(Te< hv(*ne‘'S (o all bemgs and things 7 
This power conception is also a ic'aturc oi the' 
religious lKlii‘fs of the (''hnsfian c'omerts and 
CJinst given the lolc of a powcT, a seer, a 
luailor and a preacher just as Singbonga or 

'i A Titbv in 7'rf/«w/7{yn — Ldnirinans & Co, 

nr.T. 


JVlarangburu of the* Alunda-speakiiig tribes. A 
very reputed authority on primitive culture of 
this ar(»a has shown how animistic habits of 
thought have not b('(*n eradicated by ('liristian- 
ity and tlui basic ideas and lundarnental beliefs 
of the (Christian converts and the followers of 
tribal religion arc largely similar. 

Whether (.'hnstianity has succeeded in 
transforming th(‘ mental and moral life of its 
(‘(inverts is an ojien question, but it is undem- 
abk; that the maleiial advancement brought 
about by the Missions lias more than compen- 
sated any lapse in this respect. If Hinduism 
wants to reclaim the aboriginal tribi‘<, it will 
only be possible by a liberal sch(*me of economic 
uplift I'lu^ lines of activities inlrodnced by 
the Christian Missions wall lia\e to be adopted 
to offiT material a‘'<sih(ime(‘ to the* backw^ard 
(5ommiiniti(*.s and foi tins purpose, I proiiosc the 
following schenu' wliieli may be adjU'^tc'd to suit 
local conditions 

(1) \ Central institute fjii orfxdni/ing Mi^bioii wutk 
in fiitTereiU areas slioiild Jir itiaiiLOii.ttei]. 

(2) Tills Jnsliiufi slitnilil ham niis^ionuii(*s m few 
centres under Jls diri't'ion should be rsiablished. The 
><uiiig iiiismonaiies must lie piepaied li» sanifue iheir 
Miinioils hut lhe\ will ])t majnlained hv the Ci ntral 
Oig.irii/atjon on a scab (d ■‘uJismtenLe aIJnwanee. 

(.'it 'I’ln* tiaiiim^ ol the inissionai les shoidd incJiido 
a shidv uf llic s ol iht' ,iiea wheie the inismonaiy 

will lie iiqiiiie:! to woik, and a ionise on i ullnral jiithro' 
jMilogY whicdi will enable him to iindei stand and inteipiet 
the eulfiiial lile ol ilu pi opie, a lomse m gerjerj.! 
eioiioiiiiis ineliiding lo-opiialion and a llioroiigli 
ol the ernnai teiiiMs of the lliiidu faith Thev slioij' 
lie dliove seelariaiji'^iii. ^ 

(I) Collating liind*' and pinviding for inrliisuial 
and iedinii.al iraiiiiim ol the haekwaid eoiiiiiMiniiies and 
assisting them iii tiu'ii struggle loi *ei ononiie evislenee. 

(at Intioiiueing relojiiis among llie hai kward lohi* 
iiiiiiiities and iediiein:i the soi lal digram i between the 
diifeienl soeial gioiip-^ 

if>t Ueinovjiig di'^ahihties h) ediicdlioit and pci'^ua- 

sion 

(7t DigariJ/ation of spoils, rei'iealion, fans and 
festiviues and to cnioniage the people to give up habits 
piejudinal to their family, surh as the habit of drink, 
etc., and to adopt pi mines lioiii neighbouring groups 
whieh are bencfieial and have been pAn\cd to be .so, 

( 8 ) Above all the missionarie*- will be required to 
work wiiii Helf-^arnfii mg /eal. to devote heart and soul 
in the work eiiliusteil to them. They should conform 
as fai ah practii able to simple and aseelii habits ol life. 




WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH MONEY? 


By RICHARD B. GREGG 

I 


Monl-y liiis so many functions tliai. yrui caimol 
be sun* just what will happen when vou um* 
il. Its inanirohl abilities an* as if we were 
somehow to assemble a piece of sold, a cpiart 
measure, a juish earl., a rofngi'vator, a national 
flag, anti a baromtder, lileiid anrl mix thtmi all 
into one thing able lo perform all or any of tlit* 
functions of those difua'ent aitieler, ami give 
tins thing a nanu'. wUhtuit any maiks to 
distinguish the st‘f>aiate i’linetions Nor have 
w<* any waiy to eontrol which one of thesi* func- 
tions ivill act. on any given oceasion 1 start to 
Use it as a (piart niea'^iire but find that its 
proi)i*rtie.s as a refngt'rator aie intertering with 
the measuring \ wauit to do. Or, I start 
trade* it as a piece oi gold, but the emotions 
roused in my eustoimr by its being a Hag sptn) 
the result I bad exp<'et((i and ineidrntallv -top 
th(* aetiOTi of the barometer Or, the push eait 
runs aw'av with tin* refiigerator and leava'*^ me 
ein])ty liand<*d and laimaitmg What is ibe 
nialter watb inom*v? 

FiCt U'' sei* what difTeren* tilings monev doe^* 
is complex and jieilorms many kiiuN of 
aetJcuis, tb(* emiiomists tc'll us Tliev sav tlial 
money is 

(1) a medium of exeliange; 

(2) a im*asure t»f value, usually for the 
))urpose of exeliange, 

(3) a means of transterring value from 
place to place; 

(4) a store of value, a means of 

transferring value from om* time to a 
later time; 

(5) a symbol of credit ft rust); and 

(6) a standard for estimating tlie jiresent 
value of a future act or obligation 
tlioiigh this function may be onlv .i 
variant of the ineasiire-of-value func- 
tion. 

Thus it has what for shortness’ sake w’c 
may call an exchange function, a measure func- 
tion, a transfer function, a storage function, a 
symbol lunction, and an estimating function. 

This tool, money, with its many uses, is not 
like any of the multi-functioned machines such 
as some of the complex metal-working lathes, 

66-4 


or tin* gram combine wdiich reaps, thrashes, 
winnows and [)iits \\w wheat into sacks. In 
^uch machin(*s tlic* diffcTent operations arc 
ahvays p(*rlormed in tin* saiiK* order or are at 
li*as(. completely eontroliable, and llie result is 
uniform 'This is not tlie ca^e w^th money 

Doing so many (lungs, moiu’v lias many 
meanings 'J'luit is to say, a dollar, regarded as 
a w(»rd in iho langmige of economics, is ambi- 
gu«iii- T may intend lo use it only as a medium 
ol i’xeliange, l)u( (he man lo wliom 1 hand it 
may take il primarily as a slore of vahn*, and 
]m»eer*d to lioard it Gr, he may u.*=ie it in any 
ol tlie po"'-«il>le permutation^ and conilnnations 
of iD functions, of which hy algebraic rule 
tle-re jire great manv- lienee, ]H*ni)le cannot 
(ell «m(*lv w’liat a given usi' of inon(*y will do. 
Ti'C e(»n(used and diffeiing opinions of bankers 
and economist'- is oik^ examph* of tliis uneer- 
tiiiiitv. If in trdUing you u-eil w'ords wdiieli each 
bad fivt* or six ddlerciil meanings^ you could 
be sure* ol onlv f)r)e (lung, tliat your auditors 
w Mild misiindersfund xou and be confused. Ro 
tlie u-e of monev eon fuses mrnV minds and 
ciiK^tJons and mofivc‘s In dealing with 

(liouglds and emofjons, (‘ven more than when 
dealing w’itli tilings, jt is imoorlant to be cl(*ar. 
This ennfusiuri m tin* moi'cy tool en*a‘*‘^s greater 
di.flieullies (liari would a many-funet lonei 
jaiielv materia, tool. This eoidusion makes 
tlie abu‘-e of money nisv, and its control rl-ffieult. 
In reganl to the soj-jal jiroblems of money the 
common man is bewi!d('nd and heljjless. 

'^riie wisest hivionans tell us that man 
learns Miy, very slowly oi pei haps not at au 
ironi ins liistorv V(’t la* has made great 

advances. The ad\'ances ha^i* come wdien he 
lias jnventf'd a new’ tool, nr a new discipline, or 
discovered and stalerl a law' of Nature or of 
s])ini, OI wli(*n lip lias made iinprovr'inents in 
anv of tlie-.e tools, diseiplirif’s or stfitementfl. 
Manv of his tools are material, such as the 
wheel nr the telephone, enabling him to use 
more effectivolv the external forces of Nature. 
Some of the tools are intangible, such as intellec- 
tual concepts; or partly * ♦angible and partly 
tangible, such as symbols, enabling him to use 
more effectively his inner forces of mind and 
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emotion. Indeed, ditciplincs and statements of 
the laws of Nature or of si)irit are also in the 
nature of tools. So we may say that man has 
progresst'd by inventing tools, external or 
internal. 

Money is one of tliese tools, in luoderu 
forms jiartiy tangible and jiartly intangible. It.^ 
immense iniportanee we all know. I believe 
that an iiniirovemenf in Ihis too] and .symbol 
would enaliio (.lie liiim:in rae»* to (;ik(‘ a great 
fitej) forward. 

^loney is a eonmjon|)lace of (Mir (‘iiviron- 
inent. Rcing an artifieial thmg it is not ii«ed 
iiistmelively and uneonscionslv as w(‘ breathe 
air, but always con.-ejously and for deliberatt* 
jiurposes Yet sueli 1 bought as we give to it i" 
ratlKT meelianieal, exterior and d(‘seri])tive. We 
talk about wbal wr do oi should do with it, 
overkiokmg usually wh.'d it may be doing witli 
us. We liave bariKMl that idiysieal envnon- 
inent. influene»>'» man, wo can ap]>reeiate how 
intangible huTis oj liislory and eustoms have 
.shaptMl m(‘n, espee.ially tliosf* ot other nations 
than our own. \\(* ouiselvc' have been inonld- 
ed by Die tools we use, lull j| is not so (‘asv 
to realize clearly in vhal way and to what 
exitnl. AVe tend to forged lliat any means 
which WT eonslan11> use not only determines 
the eliaracier ol l-he end acdually aeluevc'd luit 
also inodilica our ehai actor m the* proec's- 
Money is such a tool, sueh a meaie’, and sueh an 
eleiiKMit ol our environment Heuv have w'f- 
adapt(‘d oursehe.- to it*' Has it- (‘ffect upon n< 
liei’ii wliolly desii able*'' If iiol, eai’ \ e, as m 
otliei well-known m-tane(‘s, al(**r this paM ot 
our enviromnenl to om advj iajje" 

To underslaml tins elleei ol moTie> let u- 
examine m inori detail tin' itierent things ir 
floes 

A.S A Miimr-M (m- Ka('h\noe 

Solely a- -i medium of exchange, mom-v 
lias bc'cn an imiiKnsc lioon to man It lias 
given liim Ireedom lo a degree that probably 
none- eif lo- otlita- in\e'nlions liave- deme. Witli- 
euit. it lie- was ehaiiuxl to evrtain areas and x^'eTy 
niirrowdy eireuniseribe'el in what he could eat, 
W'oar j)o.s>ess, do, and learn Be*foie monew w'as 
inve-ntixl life w'as appallingly mone’itonems, 
meagre and opprt'.ssive This tune, lion in itsedf 
seeuns to be wdiollv lienefirial, with nei draw- 
bae'ks.l 

J See Mujic\ Ronvr and Humrai Life by Fred 
IfeiiflerMwi, lolin J)a\ C<»., New York and London, 1933. 

Move the Goodh ({lamplilet) by Stuart Chase, Ibid-, 
19.34 

The Story of Money In Norman Angell, F. A. Stokes 
Cm . New York 1929. also London 


As A Measure of V\luk 
Wlien wc come, however, to the function 
of measuring x^alue*, thenigh that, too, is immen- 
.sely important aiiel useful, w^o begin to meet 
trouble It is well kimwii that in relation to 
the things wdiioli it wull buy, meiney is a very 
unstable unit. In 1919 a elollar bought, on the 
avi'rage, only lialf as much goods as it bought 
m 1913. By J927 it liad again changed so as 
t(» I)U> about 70^,;. of wdiat it bought m 1913 
Small(T ups and downs are going on every day. 
A\e reler to tins plKnomenon change of 
l)rlce^ or fluctiialioiis in tlie cost of living, but 
it IS pist as true lo say lliat tin* change takes 
])lac^‘ in th(* dollai. A loal of bread has as 
inueli physiological value to me now as it had 
a ytar ago, but I jiay 11 cents for it now" as 
eomiiari'd with only JO rents a vear ago If my 
dollar is a nuxasiire of value it ought t(» stay 
steady all thi- ljnH‘, just as a > ardstick or a 
pound weiglit doi-'-, and in(‘asure me out the 
same (jiiantity of llie thing it is designed to 
mea.'^iiK* In i('alit\ it i^ as il 1 w'en' using a 
lubber yardstick. 30 inches long yeslerday, 30 
inches long iodiix", 11 ineln-s long next week. 
If slioj)s use fal<e wiMglits and niea'^ures, the 
shopkeeiM-rs ari‘ heavily fini‘d or jnit in prison, 
bill ilie Nariation^ m tin- iiH'aMire of the value 
<d wdiat w*e const anllv buy and s(‘ll do not bring 
jninislmiint to an\one exeejd th(‘ jioor okl 
eilizen*^ th(*msel\ e^ Koi |Mirp(Ke-> of exchange, 
variations in (h(^ value of money an* equivahml 
to \aiiiilion- in (wery standard of wa*iglit and 
iiieasme Tlu‘ iiarcNliijis and injustices thus 
c*nis(‘d luAc at pieseiit no redr(‘Ss. 

Moiu’} is inleiided to m(‘jisme values, that 
1 *^ fo say, what jM-opJe desin-, and peopled 
de.Mr(\s change* trom tune to tune But in 

regard to (iiiantities of ]M*rsomilly eonsuiniible 
goods p(M)j)le s dcsiri's usually change gradually, 
iimcli more slowly tlian variations in prices 

C-oiild cari)(‘nt(‘rs hiiild d(‘cent houses if 

llieir tool rules vaic’d m lenglli from day to 
day'-^ t'ould engineers build safe bridges or 
dams it their mi‘asuring chains w'cre elastic? 
("(mid scK'iitists or uKrhanies get valid and last- 
ing results it they iis(‘d variabk' units of 

iijeasureiiient? Tln'ii liow" can we expect, to 
have a s(*cure and satisfactory economic struc- 
ture wdiile W(' use so erratic a unit of 

valiu' as money This difficulty is not some- 
thing that anybody can escape, for this zig-zag 
measure of vnlu(» is at the same time our only 
medium of exc'haiige, so we all have to use it 
nearly every day and often many times a day. 

There is another aspect of this measure 
function of money. Exchange of goods is an 
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iinportant rharactcristic of our civUizntion 
SriciuT has strongly impivssi*d upon u*- tlu* 
uses find brnofits of incaMiroiucnt, find has 
taught us how to measure' !» groat inanv tiling^' 
whioh fonnoj'ly ^^oro iiniucasurabU*. -r.(/ , 
oloo.tn(‘i(y, tlio (hstaiico ol star^, tlic Acdooity oi 
light Wo ooinbino our idoa^^ of rxcliango and 
ot rnoasuroment and \\v think tliai alnm^t 
ovorything can b(‘ moasurod, and rviai inoasurod 
in toi'ins of nionoy. ]^ut il is n(»t so You 
ofiiinot nioasni’t* the beauty of tiu' stjituo of th^' 
Buddha at Sarnath a yardstick: there no 
inoaiifl of measuring goodiu'ss m \MM]oTn or 
personality. All you can do is to appreciate 
such things. True, people pay large sums foi 
works of art, find assoit that liiey “ fire* worlli 
so-find-so many fhousanfl rupee's but that is not 
a true me'asure Neir earn vein ewm ae‘curate*ly 
me'fisun* pcM'sonfil service or work Certain 
qualities e*aiine)l be exfires'^ed in term‘d of quan- 
tity, and eeTt.ain intangilde's caiiimt aele'eiuaiely 
or accurab'ly be- <‘X|in'ss<‘d by tangibles. To 
a])])ly a memey iiK'asunaiient to <ucli things i«i 
at be<t einly a rough medaphor. 

As \ OF \\viiOE 

\\ hem we‘ conu*(o inoiuy as a store eit value 
we fiiiel amither set eif ihllicuKies jis wedl as a 
gri'al aelvaiitagi' Tins storage fimetion lesult- 
eel from the histoiical oiigin of money Tlie 
irst kiiiel of memey not me'tallie coin^ or 
.. a'inf)f‘d jneces ol pajie'i’, but efdlle (jr enna- 
meiits such iis co\M’ie shells laiii'r. iron, 
eeipjier, silver juid geild were' iise'd as inemeT. 
In e'aedi ease* the* thing clieisen liael vjilue in 
nnm's eyes and was a commodity oi trade* 
He-nce* loi many e*e‘iuuiie‘s mom-y has Im'i'u 
itse'lt a eamimoelit}'. AA'c all trade w’ltli it, 
exehanging it feu* the other things w'o wsuit .\ll 
commodities have* their price, of et'iir-e' The 
thing oxchangeel for money, wlieai mone\v i**’ sedd, 
has to be other eommeiditn’s, themgli the* ^alui'^ 
of the* otlu'i' eommexlitie's are* inrui^urnj in memex 
unit terms Ever since' barteTiiig or e*xe'liange' 
in kinei was abanehnu'd, all iu’n*f‘s liave be'e'ii m 
te'rms of money 

The meine'V commodity is rented more tluiii 
any eitlu'r form of peTsenial pre)j)e'rty Thi- 
remtal of memey xve eidl leifinmg or lunreuviug 
Tlie* rf'Tit price eif mone'v i- e-alle'e! in(ere*st 
Those who speemlize in tlie* storing and lemting 
of money are called bankers 

Since money is a tangible steirc of value 
and hence a commoeiity, its price, like that of 
all commodities, fluctuates somewdiat according 
to supply and demand Probably this cannot 
be wholly prevented. Fluctuations in tlie price 


of money ari* the ^ame ii'> (liietufiliou'-' in the 
staiielard nuai^-ure nf value II we could 
scjiarale tin* i''tonigc nmclion from I Ik measure 
and exchange funciu'iis, w(' could lU'eafK reehu'C 
these tluctufition^ mi the price ef uioucv and 
juexeiil iiiinKMist' ..jkI haribliip- 

Wliile m(»ne\ i-^ luglily useinl a- a taiigibii', 
measuiabU' *'toi(' ol x alue. ue\ ('rlliel(‘-ir wc n»’<'d 
some sort mT restraint Laid ii])oii il, mi tliai it 
winild no( lie r(‘gfird(d as tin- ulliin.ili'. jibsohile 
\alue The state dI I Ik* aits find '-(*k iica'- 
eonstiliito a big slice iil leal eeouoinie value 
fiiiil secunly lor both tlie iiiduMdiifil and eom- 
muiiity \(i prioi (o tlie firts and seu'iiees and 
aside from them, a constant find regularly 
fictjx'e mutual tills! find its mfimfe'-j.fdion in 
many forms are tin* sourc'C nj eeonomu*, Vfilue 
and seeiirilx This Irusl in iuiii vests upon a. 
strong eomnion pm pose, find iiileri'sl find liking 
ol peoplt* for one ;m(»lliei‘, aiul non-violent 
moik'S of solving I'onllie! Such conditions are 
sumniarize<l in tlu* word /xur-r. Tlu'sc eonUi- 
tions eonsisl (jf a (‘ombiiKilion of inner attitudes 
find outer aetivitK‘s (‘oiiMsti'iit wuth the inner 
iei'hngs Hut a money economy irifikcs si'curily 
tiepend on mdix idual srlfisli .‘icfjuisitivencss 
ipstc'fid ol on irust Tiusi grow's v hen men 
serve first fiini lorcmost tin* r'ommunily and 
the eominon ])Urpos( 'rheio has s( mc'liines 
l>een ;in t'lenient ot sri’Mi't' ami community 
|)ii-'pose 111 tli(' lufiknui of piivfili fortunes, but 
ii lifi -4 iiol often be«‘n inedominfinl IVlouey 
split" up eonimunilx seiiiritx find plays upon 
men’s iVavs. 1 < jir^ of the lutiiie and of i*aeh 
other’s motives, f(*f|t«? Ilmt eoinpel them to 
eompeie witii oiK' finotlier to ft liarmlul degn*e. 
Mom-y ii:is x\oike«l on ii"^ *-<1 long thfd. it. is rimv 
lifimptM'ing the jiiithei .leveloprnent of sciema*, 
firi and le(‘hnolniiy '2 

Sinei' exelifinge tdax-* a great part, in oe,r 
lile. and suicc nionc y combines tli(' tlina* 

fiinelions ni exeh.aiige. nicfi-nre find sior;jge. we 
tend to think of inonev not only ii" a sTinhol or 
stole cif x’filne bill a*- il-elf tlu' supreme vjihie. 
This idea Unit money is the siiDieme vjilue 

dex eloped into lli.-it am-ieid di‘lu"'ion called 

Mere;iii1ili*-'m, the idcfi llifft inont-v is llie only 
real w'efdin Tins in turn is pmhably n'sjxm- 
sil)le for onr hfirmfiil tfiritTs, tin* common 

reluctance to import .a.'^ niueli or mon* tlian xve 
export, the lejir of “an adverse balance of 
trade ’’ 

In former flay^i eeoriomie ‘•('curil.y dt‘])endod 
niueh more upon the muts t Support afforded 
bv the institutions of fami^ . community, clan. 

2 Sf*e The Fnistratum of Science by Sir Daniel Hall 
and others, .\)len & Unwin, London, ]Q35. 
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tube, caste, or cliuich. Those iiislitutioiis 
ccjiistj tilted I lie stoj'o of social and econoiiuc 
value for the individual as well ns for society 
as a vvli()li‘. Keligioii supplied llie dec'per moral 
and s])ii*i(iial values isiow Unit all ihose insU- 
tutiDiis Iia\e weakened, we lia\e tn(‘d to till 
Ihc need lor a store of value L)> ineaii'- ol inones 
It Js ipiite likely, however, that llie actual 
jiroeebs was the other wa> around, —(hat tin* 
UM‘ ol nionev lor this j)urjioM‘ did not; couk’ 
about beeaUM‘ ihe old ^e(■urlll(‘^ and vaJu»‘S had 
d(*(‘ayed, tail thal the uri* ot nion«‘V wa- one ol 
the unporlanl causes oi ihc l>reakdi)wn ol tliose 
in^'lii-ulional foinis ol suainly and valnt' 

Nowadays wi* Jja\e lo possess and j;se 
money m oidti lo i-xisl Since n js the store 
of \alne and eni^ to be iJie one sine im^an'' to 
ecoinmiic secui ily and to the suivual ol hiinno' 
llie, jicoph* lank il al)o\e all oilier ])rizes. For 
examjde, peojile will iisk their health in ordei 

make mom v lu'causi* inon(*y will buy the 
sen ices of <locn»n, nurs< ■ ami hospilab’ 
Aji,am, men will s(»nielime.s (‘omnni criint*^ and 
breaclies ol liiisi in older to win moiu’y. With 
monev the} can aciiuire prestige, high social 
])osition an<l always llie services oi skilled 
lawyiTs 11 has even betm suggested lliat some- 
times })ohee, district attoiiwys, or juries can lie 
l»urclnised and judges inllueiiceil !»> Ihc pow'ei 
and prestiae of moiu^y. So the aitainmi'nt ol 
money wealih seems to soiiK’ wortli tin* risk of 
honoui and charaeler. Monty fit -ins the 
supreme \ alue In a civilization ba^ed on 
excliange, inone} is the i)nmar> means to pow'er 

As Simniet' pointed oul money makes 
juisi'jblii great secret*}. Uy means ol il c»ne can 
hide vast wa’iillh m veiy small sjiace. This 
fieerecy of monev tlisgui'^es many of it-^ haiinfiil 
aspects 

Becausi' .noray is a sIok* ol \ahu il 
becomes a svmhol with emotional ctuiteni. For 
purely rational fiurposes, ilns eiimlmnal conttml 
is a disad\antage anti confuses tliought, just as 
it would confuse scicnet* il t)i(‘ (.ermmology o! 
scienc'' w'tTt* jiot'tic and cmotitmal. 

Money as a Tool 

About tins ^stagi in llie discussion some 
critic might siiy, You are making an ab.sunl 
mistake You are ascribing all sorts of moral 
evils to money. Since money is n tool, it can 
be and is, like other totds, used for b»»th good 
and evil ]mi poses Th(^ wTong lies not in the 
inanimate tool, ]Dut in the motives of those who 
use it You should not criticise the tool, but 
llie evils lor wdiich the tool is Hometimes used.” 

3. In his Phiiosopkie des Geldes, 


To such an argument I would reply that 
money, because it is a sturc of value, is a very 
special kind of tool, not wholly outside men*s 
minds and desires. It is so dependent on un- 
diTstanding anil convention lliat it is partly 
intangible, partly aliuosi living Reonomio 
\ allies are closely intertwined wath physical 
cxistenei* and w’ltli the higher ranges of human 
llie, and so liecome moral .is well as c'conoiiuc 
MiliiC'- The function of sloragi* of values is 
jiihorc'ntly moral Fxehangt*, staving, credit, 
M'onoimc pow’er and ‘-ecmiiv an' moral as well 
as (‘(‘onomic affairs. Althoiiah the a-niorality 
fif Nature may be mainlaiiitMl :is a logical ]>ro- 
pnsition, man’s tools and symbols cannot be 
w'holly divesti'd ol moral (|U.ihty and moral 
effect, bi‘c/iu-e they are his own creation and 
used for Ills juirposcs They panakc of his 
nature 

The ccononiK' and moral re.alms, like any 
other t.wo levels of rcalit}, are not wdiolly 
•-eparatc. For inlelleetiial i‘r»nvonienec w'e dis- 
tinguish Ix'twcen them, just as w'c distinguish 
lu'twccn tlie iron! and bac'k ol a mans liead, 
but tlK'V are not wboll} unrelated. Life* recog- 
nizes coimeeljonh ami wholes winch intellectual 
analysis may lor (‘ciiain pin poses want to keep 
disiinct liie eoniweimn^ between morality 
and econmines may b(‘ ^o subtle that they arc 
not ahva}s immediat.ely a])parent Nevertlte- 
U*s-. the diff(‘rcnL levels an' orgrmically e.on 
neeti’d, and the coniK'ctions do operate in ti* 'll 
long run, and ofU’ii laiHy soon Money as a ■ 
part ol our enMronmeiit and a." a p.art of our 
tliouchts tl.'/os alTeet our moral ri*lationship? 
And bi'caiise money in its present forms lias 
inbereiil defects, bail moral result*'’ of its use 
an* ineviialile li a dehetive '^emi- automatic 
teleg*a])h maeliine transmitted w'ords different 
from those w’hieh ware intended, misunder- 
standings and confusion at the receiving end 
miM n'sult 

As Tkansi’erkk or Value 

'I'he ability of money to ir.ansfcr value 
from place to ])hicc, together with ihe fact that 
mon(*y is a symbol lor tiiisl lias made possible 
the (*\tensioii of trade, modern industry, modern 
agriculture and modern mmiiig into almost all 
parts of the world. Money has increased the 
external energies of mankind. Money is largely 
responsible for the immense growth of cities and 
of urban population over rural population, also 
for the development of the modern business 
corporation. It is one of the chief means and 
perhaps one of the chief causes of the modern 
wages system. In that system the owners of 
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capital, for their jiucuniary profit, have organized 
into factories, transport systems, etc. the wage- 
carners, who are legally Irec but economically 
bound. Together with machinery, money ha-' 
created tlie so-called triuinpli of European 
civilization. 

The ])(mei ol money ieach(‘s fartlica than 
daily piTsonal contact and common undorstaiid- 
iiig ol men can do. llencc finaiiee. is dofimioly 
iriesjKHisible. Eor (‘xamj)le, I he managing 
director of a^Mala3''an rubber plantation, liMiig 
in J.oiulon, may be the kiiuk^t of men Yet 
because* he <‘annot know the 'daily ev(‘nts and 
nreumslanees of llu' lives *»! the (linase work(‘i- 
on that plantation lie can liaidJy avoid doing 
tiiem grav(‘ injusliee by In*- executive orders 

U(* know how imieli tioublc j| mak<*^ foi 
a man lo put luiu in a luisition resp<insibiljty 
and y(‘( not give limi jiowia*- commensurate 
with lii^ le^pon’'ll)lhti("' \'erY so<ni Ik* gets 
S(*Veiely criticised lor MMuething wiiicii haiipcn' 
williin lii> jurisdiction, hut. as lie is powerles- 
ft) coned the Mtualion. lie re^(‘nt< the injustice 
doiu' him. Ue*'])oiisiirilit.v villiout corrt‘hf)on(l- 
iiig power reMilts in moral w'rong So doe-. 
|)o\\er witlamt eoiTt*.*' ponding resjamsihilily 
l\!<iriev sooner or lah r always creates a situa- 
tion of jiarllv irresj)on'=‘ihl(‘ pow(*i 

As A S\MnoL Tiu st 

Money, espeeia!l\ m its modern ]»apei 
fill'rms, Ikis become a symbol ui eiedil, ihai is to 
say‘, ol liiimaii trust, bt^liel and tailli In the 
comse of ('entuno of the use of symbols their 
meaujiig sceiiis often to wear awa\, leaving 
onl> Uu‘ sliell di‘Void oi almost all its original 
sjgmlieauce. \Mieii the uieaumg is lost, jienpie 
think and aet as it the concrete symbol wen 
more imjiorLant Ilian tin* intangible reality 
wdiieb the symbol originally rt'presenled Foi 
uxam])le, wilii «oine C'liiistian eliuieli iiieinbei.-. 
liiat has hai)|>f'ned lo the .-.ymbol ol llu* eios-. 
They ad as if a cross jilaet'd on a building 
sanctities that building, foi get ting that lioliness 
IS a tjualit.y built on far diitorent and intangible 
lact<»rs. When a symbol lui^ lost its signi- 
ficance, a mi'ans lias become an end. 

That lias happened to money. Nowadays 
a young man liegins life wutli the thought that 
he must earn riioiu'y. If he were wiser ht 
would try alway.s to conduct lumself so as to 
t.arn peoples trust, — trust in his mdustry. 
honesty, and skill, lie could be sure that 
having canu*d the reality — ^trust — , the symbol 
of that reality would automatically and inevit- 
ably express itself to him. Usually that expres- 
sion would be m the form of money, but it 


miglit be also in the form of opportunities for 
work, off(*i.s oi tjtlier iiositions, etc. Usually, 
that expression woiihl be tairly direct and 
proinjit, but it might tmd full (‘xprcssion only 
years later, or come m rnuiulabout form as a 
favour to a lelatuc or a friend I may be 
watching -oim* bov'- at jilay and see one of 
them do a fine and lioimrable thing May b*' 
ten y<'ais atli'iward 1 sliall exprc'ss llie trust 
which his act ci(‘al«'d m nif* by rcc'ommending 
bun Inr a job '-om(*wlicie Soui(tim(*s trust 
-piing- into being inMantl\, bul uioir* often it 
1 " a plant oi "Icax growl ii 

If 1 keep a shop and cheat a lU-toniPr, I 
nun gi*t his inoncv on that oin* occa-ion, but I 
lost* hi.*' trust That means the l(»ss of all his 
lutuK liailc .‘inrl pel ha])-, tliat of --lome of his 
fi'K'iMls, w'liieh would l»e iilv(‘ly to amount to 
much more Ilian wlial I won bv the ‘tingle dis- 
hone-t IraiHadjoTi The inlangibh* rejility of 
I Mist 1- more unportaiit. Ilian llie coTicrete 
-Mubol of money 

IN'ojde liavi* nuuli* prolongi'd and careful 
'•ludv ol all till d(‘lails of a(‘Counting and 
iiiiani’c, and piaclise (lieni with utmost scrupu- 
lousm‘ss ronsidei such items as allowances 
foi iiiti'M'^t. (li*prc(‘ial ion, obMilesei nee, r(‘pairs. 
inMiiaiicf* ol all sorts, vouc*1uts, receipts, day 
l)o(»L', l<*dg(M*', jn'otn and lo-.s statements, 

bal.mcing oi ai'counl-., etc If peojih* wcTo as 
c; n liil and c-agta* abonl. the details and lintaie.ss 
oi creating human b'clings of tru^l and belief as 
are about I la manipulal ain of financial 
-vmliol^. what a liapi»> world we might build! 

\il tlif^e (oiilras’ts bel.we(‘n the symbol of 
liu-t ami tiu-^t it^cll do not mean that an 
hone-l man can absolve Inmseli fuun all res- 
pon-ibiiity and go aheail UMiig money and 
thinking about it in tlie same old wav Ilis 
tiu*‘tvvoirhinc<.i iloev not put an end to the 
d»i''<t.- ol money and then' moral con.sc(juences. 
\or doc'- dimply trying to be a tnistf o of one's 
money for the general w('lfaro take care ot mane 
of the difficulljes. AVc niuM do -''omething more 
than that about il 

Alonev can expn**-^ only a small part of 
eithei llu* (piality or extent of human faith and 
trii'^t Tiust is a sensitive, subtle affair, — a 
living thing. No man can state in money the 
Cjuality ot bis Iru.st in lii«i v'lfe or the extent 
of hi" faith in his "Oii. You can of course bet 
a certain stun fliat Jones will accomplish a 
ceitain project, Imt. that is no accurate or ade- 
f|unte expres.sion of your belief in him. And* 
wlien people try to expres (rust or recognition 
of Inirnan service entirely by means of money, 
the money gravely injures the trust. Like an 
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a\(‘ ]l (•ui.- tli(‘ t]U>l fi’oin lool-, like a flood 
it \v:i:=*lius a\\ay (li(‘ finer undfi lviii{» Iln‘ 

<ru>t, oivo' it qualify and Mi^tain 

cxisfenec' Tliis fact is oik* ol iIk muiut- of 
tin l)i(fniK‘>}- ninoiKj, rmployi'C'^ u1ik*Ii -o of ton 
distils out ol the \Nap;c n’lidioii''lii[) To cxi^res? 
only in fenns of moii(*y tin* \a!ih- ni linniati 
^^^)rk and '-('rvna* often Imnnliaf<- : nd ni-iilfs, 
f*v<*n tljoiii»li most of n^ liave aiown f;dl(ni<i'd 
to llie affront Vlnl lln* r'ttenijn Id rxpre*-'- all 
kinds of Iriivi m fenn" ol moiirv 'ap*- tiie 
eiK'i’^'V of otlK‘1 ^oit^ of fill"! 'iikI wa-ti*- tliem 

SoAIK IvK^rj/J’.s f)|< M)\r.|J\(. Im N< 'IK>\'i 

< hit of lli‘‘ a-'' 0 (‘ial ion ni inondv (d‘ flu* 
liincnoiis ol a -xnifjol oi iin-.l, a '-ion* ol \ai!U‘, 
and a meu'^iiiv of \aliK loine^ a (|naiii1 Inl iif 
ni(*oni;rnitv In n<» i>i1ki in-tanae do 1 'U»iv 
up a ‘^reat quantify td inliols in oolei to i;ain 
a p,reat amount (d ilie intanmlde n-alitv winoli 
the ^ynil>ol supposed i<» roprc'-ent . nor do 1 
aecinnnlate nianx mca^in na. iir-t rnments m 
ordt'T to a. ii,real tpianulv of tiie tliiin; to be 

mea^urc’d Jda instance I do noi amaw oprat 
nuinlxM's r)f national flau^ ni an effm t to increase 
my patriotism. n«»i do I ))ile up mYntuU or 
(‘lucilixcs in a yeainma jo ))e(M)n,a lady, nor, 
aj>ain, do I accnmulaK' a i;ieal many sseiLLlnnj^ 
scales in oi’dcr t(j ae( mmii wimld \ el th:d 
i' till -nrt (d tiling; we do willi dollar- 

r»(*cau<o tin' symbol toi tiu*-t i- al-o a ‘^tou* 
Id \alne. a financial loan a-- an c\|» •• -mn ol 
trnsf IS also a debi to be paid by tin jargon 
to wdiom the Ini''! wa-* expre^sei! Aiio' >o ilie 
modi'in expansion oi credit i*- aUo an expan- 
sion of debt Tlie exjainsion oi eiedil. not 
all ju^t pleasme and prnlit . hut ^ive** ii-e to 
many troul>ies and --onK' donbl-- Sim-r llie 
functions of stoic ol ‘ {due and ‘'Xmbol of inisl 
an mni^lid, tbiie i-. almo-l ineviiab'* erohi- 
.Mon bet Wien vAe{dtli and delil ji eonfii-'ion mo'-l 
useful to fill* bankei- i 

Since noiiey wa^ a >fnre oi \:ihh I • f'«rr 
modern of i ri'dit di*Mlo|»ed llmi Hmeimii 

is '‘trouper and moie p.'r-i-u'ni and mnve widely 
fell tliiiii d^ inncijon of l)em<! a ‘-vml'ol of tnnt 
And M» when conlidenee bieak-s down and we 
liave {01 ecoimuiie dej»ie'‘'ion people bemn in 
a panic to Imard money and nlnaicli a»id po-(- 
pone new’ \entiues. TIuit willidraw- money 
from (‘irculatioTi and ^k»ws down the eircnhiiion 

4 Ser Wealthy Virtual Wealth and l>ria tiv 
'Fnilcink Smlcly. Allrn & Pnwni, London. 

l/onfv f ersws Marts l-i»ndon. and E. P Dultnn, Nrw 
\.ok, 19^3 

Monc\s Power and Unman Life i»v Ficd HendiT'-on, 
John Dav. Now York, 10.3.3, also T ondon. 


oi fill* renKiimlia' Soon there is so little money 
in eirculntion Unit millions of jicople are idle, 
and presently they lire on the brink of starva- 
tion 'They did noi >lop for {i vacation They 
waiiteii to woik Then work was useful, some 
oi d nece>.-'{irY lo ‘society Yet it must stop. 
If (he medium of excliaime were seiiarate from 
the '-lore ot vjiliie, till-* uji’jive evil of uneinploy- 
mi ni need not laipjien or .al ](‘{ist it \vonhI bo 
lar le^^ 

The combimilion of moiiev as, an interest- 
bciriiiji! commodity .‘ind monev as a symbol of 
(ledit has made oilier xiis( ditliculties, clramalic- 
{;11\ lllll-^^ I aied ilminu liie last taviaity years. 
Til M)-c:dled ‘ i;ood " limes men's industrial ami 
eonimi’rcnd (‘ut husni'-m luiw hieh and they 
n-addv boirow 1.) '■I{irl jmd ()|)erate p;ieat (‘iitcr- 
pM-e- ( h* u,ovei miienf m time id W'ar, wdicTi 
men-- patnnti^m i" '^tioim borrow' \ a-t Minis. 
Then comes i he depie'-^io?i and fliere is no 
wheiewilh.'d to p{i\ intevi’st on the lart;e debts 
So pii\;it( biisini '-^e- i:o bankrujit and nnderf^o 
wh.d they call “ i eoi i;{imz{it ions ” , wdnle fioverri- 
ment- ileelave i\ movjitoniim or compound with 
ihen crcifitors oi llailv repudiati* ihiar debts 
t )r flaw devalue ihiai cuncncic^ m older to 
Inihten the iimden of del)! and inten’st pay- 
ment^ There ha- been -o miicli ot llnd in tlie 
last twenty yitii- lhat now almost .all interest 
j);iMiient- lia\i' been -cjilid down lo a Inilt or 
a third ol what wa- toimerly custoimm Evei 
tlie lull of 1 -^ consideiahlv lowevi'i,.' 

Ill)- mi ale- thill iMpilaliMn, founded on the 
-aiK-tiiy of contraei-'. i'^ waaikenina jiartly 
bec.iii'-e people i anilot fp, e Up to llu'iv eonlriicls 
hi pity moiH'V. and tlnv cannot lixa* up to tlifir 
mohex eoiuiaef- piiitK ])ecauM‘ of tlie institution 
of iiitore-t Here aiiiiin i*- an instiinee of trouble 
l>ec‘>m.‘ of til" mivliire oi runetioTi" of money. 
\ -ml ihic reform ni monev midd '^ave inueli of 

IIow Moxlx M vkis I)\\kjliis Powigrfii, 

I hiixe iiieiiiiomd bankers ii< biaufj; ^t(lro^s 
.'lid lelilei- of Ihe mniK-y eommofldv. Hf'eause 
miuiev IS niucli more th.m a n(‘<‘ess{iry eonuno- 
oity, and becjuise lliex have become so ‘skilful 
m opcTatini; tin- -ymf)ol, bankers are much 
mole tlniii ds le-s(,ix nnd storajii:e wairehouse 
kd’peis ITein;; in ii po'^ilion of great power, 
they {innounce wlieilicr they do or do not believe 
in a (‘crtain i*iderpris(‘. If tlnw believe in it 
llaw issue to its promoter- tlio symbols of their 
belief Thus bankers create money and mani- 
pulate it This creation and issue of credit 
money is indei'd the chief business of bankers- 
As inventors and Tinrscrt i3f the newer forms of 
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they liavt* arbitriinlv ^‘stablisiicd suiiu‘ 
of the rules of its (iporalion. 15ul iioi all tliCM- 
rules were made by the bankers. Most of the 
modes of operation of symbols ji^row iiK'vitabh 
and necessarily out of tlie inner nahire <if the 
symbols or the assum])tioiis ujum winch tlu‘V 
are based. In algebra there are a h'w basic 
assumptions or rul(‘s aboiii \, y, and z. aial the 
whole body of alg(‘bra grows meviiably (ail of 
the logic of those initial a.-.-inni)tion^ m charac- 
teristics of the symbols AimI in clieckers oi 
chess there are certain inilial lule^ a- to h<i ' 
the lueees shall move and as to tlie pnrpo-c^ n 
the game. All the eoin])Ie\ game tollow''* auto- 
matieall}'^ So it is wntli nionev I beh'we t'hat 
a number of so-called “ (‘cononne law- ’’ are 
niendv t.lie ic‘siilt ol tin* paitieiilar logic of tin- 
sc‘t of svmboN and ct»imier- called looinw Rni 
Hie miiltiiilieitv of fiundion- of mom'v make 
(ln‘ ba^ic assumption- veiv eoinphx, -o tl>(‘ 
resulting ''economic law's'’ are not oidv v«tv 
liinited s*tat(‘meiits of pnilialulilv but aNc^ aie 
often imit.ually eontrinbHorv an<] <‘oniused m 
<*peralion 

One ut the inherent i haraclei I'^l u> ol man 
a I'liaracteristio which -ipaiah'- him ii(nn all 
<ith(‘r animals, his um* ol -vmbol- lie ha- 
used symliols iroin pi(‘-liistoi ic times (h‘-nire.-, 
<laiici‘s, jnetnres, -igns, wnid- iiumbei-.. tlag-, 
emblems, diess, aieliiteci iin , ah :■!( -uiibol.- 
as w'ell as liavmg otlier iiiin'Iioiis ^^’l!holll 
svmbol- ot some sort, ])rol)abl\' man eoiiid not 
wwnk or at least hi- tlimkmg eould be onl\ 
‘Rudimentary, his emotimw would In* seamy, and 
Ins actions but h*w and -'inple Svmbol- aie 
our chief and proha.hl\ »*'trliest mhlleetual and 
<‘inotioiial tools The ]H^ <*liologi-t - li-ll u- tiia' 
symbols are stmiuJalors and earners of laicngy 
Tlie us( of national Hag- in wai time i- a \i\nl 
exaijijdt' Or yon may sav llnit -vmbot^ an* 
not merely iijid(Ts(oo(l Tlnw aie believe 
Ainl so, because bc'lief ahvav- icsult- in action 
or intliienci'.s it, symbols can've ictimi S\nil)ol- 
also oi'gamze unawares our eelmg, tlimkmg 
and action We leadily jiereeive that machine.- 
and material tools orgamzi* oui aeunn an 1 
establish many oi our haints Symbols, a?* 
emotional and intellectual tools, aet in I he 
Sana* way, tliough more subtly. AVe cannoi do 
without synifiols, but to use tlaaii -afely and make 
progress we should frecjucntJy examine and criti- 
cize them, and occasionally correct and revis<' 

Ap a symbol money stimulates and carries 
energy. See how creative financial erixiit has 
been. And as an organizer of certain forms of 
thought, sentiment and action, money has 
played a special formative part in tin* devedop- 


ineiil of iialustrial production, eomnicrce, trans- 
port. comiiiunieaiioii- and of goveinnient itself 
I* has stiongly mthunct'd uien’- mind- and 
inner attitudes, even tlieir .ippcurancc in an 
illustrated .-uppl(*ment ol a Sunday A ( //’ y<trk 
Tinkh tin* pilot ogi ai)li- ol about a dozen 
.lajmne-c busines— men and linaiicicr- -bowed 
(‘xpressions not lypiciilK .iMpniK'.-c :d all, but 
JU^t !iki‘ the expn'— ion- on the l:ic(- o! a ilozen 
Aint'i'Jcaii or Ib’iti-h nun oi tin* -ame ocenpa- 
(lon 

Ih'caiise of thi* immen-e impoitanci' of 
-vmbols in the* con-cion- and uncnn-ciou> life 
ol man, il is eh*ar that tlio-e who aie skilh'd in 
ih(' iiiam|)iilatioii of om -vmbnU control t)ur 
ihmking eiiioljons, -entinient-. oiir action'^, our 
wli.d'* lives Ol ilii- we aie not eh'arls and 
vi\idh aware and ilin.^e who llm- control 
;iie not usually lield le-pon-ibl'* Money i- onr 
prime (‘'*oni>mic s\mboi. :ind Iho-e who have 
'juperioi still m it- mani|>ulat ion control our 
live- and all oiii' iih-lilution- A -jgn of tlu* 
j)ower ol money is tlu* grandem ol hant bmhl- 
lng^ and oflici*- Tlaw an* as ornate Ini* this 
ag< .IS tlie calli(‘draN wen* m the middle agi’s 
Moiuw oTu* till* 1)10-1 powerliil social con- 
trol.- m modem we-|,ci'n i‘i\ iliz ition lanking 
wjtli privali projieriv m land and oigamzed 
Stall vioh*nee in tlu Ijirin I'l armn‘s and ])ohce 
Il might be aigued that money Jia- perverted 
(he whole pniiciplt* and operation of iirivat^ 
.•roperty, and ha"« been an mijxnlaiil cau.-e oi 
e^ll re.-Lilt- trom machinei\ hecau-e of tbe 
stimulaling ainl liabil-lniining power ol ron- 
M-iou'j daih u.-e, mones i- ]u‘ihtqv now Uie 
Jlio-I pio\efllll ol !lie-(‘ -i»cial eoullol-* Bill 
uide— :i iioweriul si'cial cont.rol i- mtrnisicallv 
aiamale and imamhignon-, and ethical in it*^ 
\eiv operaLion, its eonlinu<‘d ii<e will giav^h 
injure and pi'iliaj).- di*-rroy society 

JN rhap- otii* lea-^on win om i coiioniic- 
s'oci.i] s\-ffm IS so tough and tenaciou-’, despite 
the miiiH'iwe -hoek- and di-loealaiii- of w’ar-, 
il(*j>i e— ion- and n‘\ olution-, i- that man has o 
lea .-ymbols ami (o liave -oine mt‘dmm of 
excliange 

Alany ecoiiuinii* anihoritie-' -late that we 
have sulveil (he mam |H’oblem< of production, 
and iln.t the great tasl^ now' i^ to -olve the 
pn»blem- ol distribution Money as the 
common inediiim of I'xchange ])layp a big part 
here, and a correction oi i1'= defects w’oiikl he 
of great assistance 

MonFiY Harms Eooxo'ttc RKijvrioNSHiPs 

Because money U b' ii an impersonal tool 
and a necepsary medium of exchange, it has 
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caused our economic relationships to become 
impersonal We trade with people of whom 
we inny not- approve morally, or of whom we 
are i)t*riVctly if;norant, or to whom ^ve arc- 
perstmally wliolly indifferent This fact, 
t(»f5(»lher witli the f^reat scale of modern industry, 
has dc'privetl tlie relation of employer and 
employee oi most (jf its human element. The 
relationshif) lias in grcjit measure become 
mechanieal and uniieisonal. Addiiia to that 
fact the (Invin^r [lOwer an<l spc-ed ol modern 
machinery, tlie time-table scheduling of produc- 
tive proeesses and ti ansporlation, plus th(» 
pressure for money prolits, we tind we liave 
cremated an industiial discipline as severe and 
ri^id as that of the army The employee', musi 
obey order str^Hly an<l be <iiiick about it or he 
)os<'s his job lie (eels hiins(‘If to be. and in 
fact. IS, oiiJv a co^ in the vast machine lie 
is only a nn-an^ to an end That fact is a 
humiliation and insult, to Ins piTsonality. Some 
are too callous to fcvl it, but th(‘ rise of labour 
unions is eviilcriK* of the dc'pth and streniith 
of ('iiijjloyoes' resentment. Money must bear 
its <lue share of rojuinsiliihly for this fetdin^ 
and the* ensuin^c; conflicts 

Inasmuch as money, becauM' of its ininp^- 
lin^ of fiinetions, has come to he reij;ard<'d by 
most pc‘oph as the supreme x ilue, we niii^t. nol 
he surjirised that employi rs under pn-ssure ot 
keen (M imped d ion S(*t ineinev ahtive human 
values Wo must not ('veai re'sent it Tf we ru!; 
our e‘ee)neimie system so that, m ord» *• tei ke»eT> 
ftoinj^, a biisint'ss has to show a proiit on the- 
boeiks m te'i’ma of oui ])re*s(‘nt kuid e)f monf’V, 
inevitablv (‘m]»loyers will m time of sire^-s cut 
W'apiie’s rather than jirofit^- They must do so 
and can liardlv I)e' l>lameel for it Seane few’ 
eiTipleeyers, by excefdieuial efTicie’ncy and unusual 
wisdom, can T'0'5t]j.ine this step, hut not 
permanently In the lem^r run, if ive ’f tain (uir 
present ftirm and minded functions of money, 
this sort of exploitation yirobahlv cannot be 
prevented hv Roveninr ntal nr socialistic control-* 
of any sort Hy tlieisc mean'- c\i)loitatif>ri may 


be delayc^d a few years,^ but the intrinsic 
character ol money, acting upon human nature, 
ffiiuit work out in spite of exterior restrictions. 
Since the Soviet Reijublic has not altered the 
internal structure and functions of money, we 
sliall, m course of time, I believe, sec these 
results come there also The use of this kind 
of money tool fleteniiin(‘s the eventual nature 
of the economic system. 

Man is CJovekned by Ideas 

Man lives by truth us he sees it. He 
alw^ays has done so and always will. His 
sentimt-nts and even his (‘inoMons are always 
eoloiir(*d or moiildcHl by a thought element. lie 
is the only animal whose action is controlled 
by thought, wliose nervous systeni is so 
oiganized that discriminative movement is 
initiated not from the lower nerve ganglions, 
nor from even the* thalamus or striatum, but 
from the cortex, the forebrain, the part of the 
brain wdiere thinking la done. Bc'cause of 
this anatomical fact, man i.s governed by his 
ideas ami nee(“-sfirily set-ks the truth. When 
he makes big intellectual mistakes, the result 
in conduct is gravi'ly harmlul. The violence 
and disillusionment of the present day is 
probably due t,o tin* gap*^ and misconeepUons 
of Darwumsm and ('arlier |')hys^cs.^ Because of 
the usual tinu- lag, the great majority of people 
liavo not. abs(»rb('d the implications of recent 
hiologv, paleontology fm<l plivsics, and so ^ 
concepts of Darwinism still prevail. 
conceived Darwinism justifierl \var So even tht 
terrors of wai and hn-akdown of eivihzation 
sluuv that man follows the truth as he sees it. 

AVr arc following our vision of the truth, 
and W’C have (•.('ated money, an iutellecliial tool 
necessary to onr present mode of ^’yi^tence, hut 
It IK inade({iifito, inaecurale, ambiguous, and 
false. It has betrayed us. 

(To be concluded.) 

5. See Cfeiald FfeanI : The Third Morality-^aaa%i\t 
Lon dun, and Morrow, New York, 1937 



DEMOCRACY AND- PUBLIC OPINION 

\{\i lUiiADUR BL1A\B1HA1{1 IMUKHAlMi 


Mr. H. G. WioLLs in his dissertation on the 
failure of democracy has come to the conclusion 
that democracy can only lunctioii and function 
efficiently if it is worked by mb’llectual peojilt* 
anuiuited by the sole motive of service aixl puK^ 
zeal for public welfare. For a democracy to 
function we nc^ed dedicated souls. It has not 
been possible for many States and social 

organisms, to evolve such a type. Much of the 
discredit which democracy has had to s'louldcr 
originates in the ])erversity of the agents 

employed. The true type can only bi* evolvetl, 
however, by educated public sense 'and watchfii' 
public opinion with strenuous efforts to rais.‘ 
standards in private as well as in public hh- 
Though it can hardly be questioned that 
democracy is the liest system tliat raises ihv 

spiritual ami the intellectual stature of the 

people, unfortunately it is a fact that in most 
of the States a group arisc's wdiich cxi)l«)itb tlie 
general helplessness of the people and in the 
name of democracy satisfies jicrsonal ambition 
It is either the individual nr the cnuciis that 
■monopolises power, monopoli'«es tla* Pre^s, 
^jjjjjl'crtises itself before thi* public and uses tla* 
machinery for personal aggrandis(‘inent, Indn 
has voted for democracy and lightly so But 
it has to be perpetually on its guard if it i'^ 
to sec that democracy functions reallv for tho 
good of all and not for the pe^'^onal aggrandi'^e- 
ment of one or a few. Unfortunately many 
things seem to be contributing here to corrupt 
“tlie public morale and set up in public life : 
very low standard of morality If denaicracy 
is not to be a fraud, if political evolution is 
not to be a make-believe, it is time that, public* 
sense should be Organised to w’ork against the 
corruption of public morale and the weakening: 
of the standard of public morality 

It is unfortunately the experience of hiptor\' 
that if principles are permitted to be lowered 
mnd corruption be permitted to creep in, it is 
‘ a tremendous task to raise the .standard again 
The cancer infects tlie j:issues. It is d'fficult to 
eradicate. The disease of moral tissues is still 
more dangerous — it infects the very air wc- 
breathe. Here as elsewhere prevention is better 
than cure. There arc portents that we see all 
about. It. is time that public sense should be 
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i()UM‘d against these iiiMdious tendencies and 
carry on a ivlentlc'bs, uncompromising tight with 
all that, tends to lov\xr the slandaid of public 
morahly and gnitt in pulilic institutions. 

In eA'''iy »*(»untiy I Ik* flancer exists. If 
how'ever, ll^ growth is to be tlnvarted, the 
eountry mu^t develop within it, the power in 
fight again*'! tlie growth of immoral or non- 
di'inoeralie tendencies in imblie life It can 
hardly lie denied that in the coursi* of 50 year*' 
the standard of ])ublie morality in this country 
has gone down, t'ivic, and ])olitical powers on 
the otlier hand ha\e increased. It is u'-elcss for 
me to trace the causes or analyse the reasons, 
but T note the faet and I trust tlie public will 
agree with me tluil it is a fact A« notetl, the 
tendenev exi.sts in every euuntrv. Pelf-interest 
IS inherent in human nature Thi*-’ self-interest 
does fun<*tion and it is functioning. When 
Lord Birkonliead in his nxtoral speech said 
that, “the motive of ^elf-iTitr‘re'.t was. is and 
must be always flic m:im-‘'])rnig of Inmian 
aetion,^’ la inviled aliark^ from various plat- 
lorni.s l^uf in the interest of truth, it must be 
statofl that, tliouLdi the stati ment wjw not. 
wliollv tnn\ yet it was largely true Social 
orgnm*'])! bent upon (‘volution nui-t accept thi* 
(‘OTitention that .«(’lf-mb‘ir*st plays a great, pait 
in human alfair^, but attemj’its must continm 
to he made to sublimate this self-interest and 
harness it to better and better pur]K)ses till 
if loses it.'-elf in greater and ‘^till greater self 
It "(‘rni'^ to m(* tl)at it is hiLdi-lime that public 
opinion in this country should b(' on its guard, 
orcani'^e i(«elf and be rutldesv in its ram])ai:oi 
against all tlK'se tendonrie® discu=ped above 

Public life has if*^ idi‘fili''lic well a« 
its realistic side. It is easy to f(»rin ideals. It 
is difficult to practise IIkiu m th» leal or in the 
concH’ti forms It is essential, tlicrefore, to 
standardis(* eerlain principles of business and 
make them into rules nf conduct ?o far a? 
•particular in'^titiition-' of the pnbhc are concerned 
In a rccc'nt visit to Kngland I interested myself 
in looking into the Metropolitan Borough, 
rouncil election that w'a« goirri; on at the time. 
The Labour Party, wine* todav in the main 
represents the democratic attitude more than 
most others, carried the polls. After the election 
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was over the London Labour Party drew up a 
Memorandum for the guidance of the 
Metropolitan Borough Council Labour Parties 
and individual Aldermen and Councillors 
Through the goodnt'ss of the Labour Party 1 
was favoured with a copy of the memorandum 
I quote that here to sliow the ])rinciples which 
the Party seems to be insisting upon. Party 
organisations are being formed in this country. 
They need to know tliat other people bent on 
the betterment of th(‘ir inslitulions to make 
them function for the gn'atest good and for the 
greatest number, are evolving sets of principles 
they must adhere to in the discharge of their 
public duties. 

MLMCm\VlHlM THE ClJlDA^^E OF MeTROPOUT/VN 

BoKouerr LAHoiri* PAmirs and Individual 

LadoUR AI-LERMEN and COUNCTIIORS 
FOLLOWiNr. lh<‘ pnvedrnt oi 1934, the Kieculive Com- 
miUee of the L^'indon Laboiit Parly considr . it desirable 
to circulate t^uidancc to Labour riiemliers of Nfetropolitan 
Borough Councils ris soon as pracliruble after the elections 
of November 1. In doing so, it desires to extend its 
hearty congialiilations lu all diosc members of the Party 
who will participate in the admini-’ ration of the Powers 
and duties of the MelropoIiLan Boroughs. Part of the 
advice we tender will only be applicable to Boroughs 
with a Labour majoutv. 

Business of ihe First Party Meeting 
Immediaie steps will no doubt he taken by the acting 
Chief Whip oi Leader of the Corongh Council I.aboiir 
Party to convene a meeting of Labour Borougli 
Councillors. The Business of this meet ng will, we 
imagine, be on the lines of the following Agenda. 

1. Elw/iion of Party Officfjis • 

(а) Ctiairnian and J.«aders; 

(б) Chief Whip; 

Ic) Junior Whips (ii any) ui cording to the size of 
the Paity. 

2. Election of Policy Commitfee (if any) 

It is a matter foi ronsidcraiiun. partly influenced 
by the size of the Party on the Council, whether a 
policy (Committee i^hoiiid be appointed, the function of 
which would Ic to initiate, work out, and advise the 
Parly as io the policy to he pursued on the Council, 
and to considci icferences from the Pai‘y on the Counc 1. 
If the Party has a majority, the Conimit'.ce would 
probably consist of the Chairman of Committees, together 
with Party Ofl&cers; if the Parly is in a minonty, 
perhaps the most convenient thing would be for it to 
be consliluled by the Labour members of the General 
Purposes Committee, who would he subject to elect on 
by the Party; or for the Parly to elect the Policy 
Committee as such. In any case, the officers of the 
Party on the Council should be included in its member* 
ship. 

3. Labour Representation on Committees and, if in 
A Majority, Decisions as to Chairmen and 
Vice-Chairmen of Committei^ 

There is much to be said for decisions as to Chairmen 
and Vic^-Ch airmen of committees being an ved at by the 
Party on the recommendation of tlie Officers ■ or the 
Policy Committee rather than by the Party’ proceeding 
at once to what might be the accideotai vjiulta of 


nomination in the ordinary way. In any case,^ care rfionld 
be taken n I to appoint as Chairmen or Vice-Chairmen 
of comm trees, members who have wteresta or associations 
which might appear to influence them wrongly in carry<' 
ing out their public du Jes. 

4. To CONSIDER AS TO 'IHli. DatE AND TiME OF 
Kluulak Party MEEriNca 

These should take place at a generally convenient 
time between the issue of the Council Agenda and the 
meeting ol the Council, ll is important that such 
mec.iiigs should be regularly iicld so that all members 
can have u voice in consideiing the business of the 
Council, otheiwise it may be dithcult fur discipline to 
be enforced. Ordinarily, members of the Party should 
abide by Party decisums but wheie matters of conscience 
aie involved (for example, temperanue, religion, etc.), 
or whexe the Council .s acting in a quasi-judicial 
capaci y, the Party should consider allowing members 
to abstain from voting, oi decide that the Whips should 
be taken off. 

Members should not take individual action in the 
Council outside Party decisions without consulting the 
Paity or one or moie of its officers. 


5. Decisions as to Mayor and Deputy Mayor 
(if any) and Aldermen 

If the Party is in a majotily, these matters will have 
to be considered; and even if it is in a minority it wdl 
no doubi seek to obtain a piuportion of the Aldermen 
in relation to its elected strength f>n the Council. 
Whexever possible, it is desiiable to eslabLsh the 
tradition that in ordinary circumstances there should be 
a prupur.ionale relationship between the strength of the 
groups of elected Councillors and the total number of 
Borough Aldermen. 

'Ihe aim ol ihc Party should be to secure the 


services of the most appiopnate people as Mayor, 
Deputy Mayor, or Aldermen, so that the duties may 
well discharged, and so tha. Aldermen may be a soijapi>^ 
of add.tionai strength, in ability as well as nua^^ . « 
to the Paity on the Council. The effectiveness 


work of the Party and the best possible service u 
public aie ihe big considerations to have in mifftt. 


Grievances of Staff and Employees 


it 18 wise to agree upon and to observe a strict rule 
that, except in the case of Chief Officers and other 
special cases, giievances on the part of staff and 
empb'yees and general condit.ons of labour shg)! only 
be dealt wi h on the represen ation of the appropriate 
national or London District official of the Tra^ Union 
or other repiesentalive urgaaizalion concerned, or such 
other machinery as exists with the concurrence of the 
responsible Trade Union organiaatlons, which represen a- 
tiem should ordinarily be addressed to the appropriate 
Chief Officer of the Council. Individuals making 
complaints to members of the Council should accordingly 
be referred to this decision, or to the rel vant Standing 
Orders of the Council. Any other policy encourages 
back-siairs action and weakens the stSiUS of the trade 


unions. 


With regard to general labour conditions it will be 
found that there are in existence Joint Industrie 
Councils and other forms of negotiating machines 
between the local authrnties and ihe trade unions. It 
is desirable for this machinery to be used. 


Appointments and Promohons 
Every endeavour should be made to see that the 
procedure of the Council ’and its committees in dealing 
with the Lppointxnent and promotion of staff and 
employees s^ld be calculate to serve the public 
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interegt and promote the efficiency of the Gouncil'a 
administration. 

The Party should agree, and members should be 
required most strictly to abide by the decision, that 
persons making an application to members of the 
Council for employment should be informed that their 
application must be aldressed to the appropriate Chief 
Officer of the Council, and that it is contrary to good 
policy for members of the Council tn intervene to secure 
appointments for individuals. Should any members 
regard this rule, they would be imperilling the good 
name of the Labour Party, and would be deserving of 
the strictest censure and even the withdrawal of the 
Whip. 

Should applicants make efforts, when the Council 
or any committee is considering applications for office 
or employment, to secure a preference by approai lung 
Councillors, they should be disqualified, and any indutct 
influence by fr.ends sternly discouraged. No conaitlna- 
tion, other than the .suitability of candidates for poitb 
should influence appointments. 

It is strongly recommended that the Party Lead'^r 
and the Chief Whip should meet the Chief Ofiicers jnd 
impress upon them that, in these and o her matters, 
members have been asked to act accordingly, and that 
any Ch.ef or other oSicer who considers representations 
from members, other than official discussions at Council 
or committee meetings, in favour of ihe appointment or 
promotion of particulai persons, will be guilty of actim 
disloyal to the Council and to the citizens, and will be 
dealt with accordingly. The answer of Chief or other 
officers to such representalions from members should b^ 
that they cannot rece ve oi consider them, and that if 
the member wishes to complain he can raise the matter 
at the appropriate cominiltee of the Council. 

The appointment of relatives of members of the 
Council to positions under the Council, even though 
'"ustified on merits in particular cases, is open to grave 
derstanding. In the case of large au horities, 
entry to the service is by competitive examination 
appointments are adequately safeguarded from 
political or personal influence, the objection may not 
hold within proper limits. O herwise, there is much to 
be said for the adoption of an appropriate standing 
order on the matter. Following is text of a standing 
order enforced at Deptford for some years, which we 
are advised haa worked satisfactorily in that Borough : 

**No person who haa been a member of the Council 
shall be eligible for any office in the gift or under the 
appointment of the Council until three Calender months 
afiCT such person shall have ceased to be a member. No 
father, son, or daughter, of any member of the Council 
shall be eligible for any office or situation in the gift 
or appointment of the Council, or for entering into any 
contract with or doing any Idnd of work directly or 
indirectly for the Council.*' 

If such a Standing Order be adopted, it is very 

doubtful whether the three months so mentioned is 
sufficient. It should also be la d down that canvassing 

for any appointment should be a disqualification. 

In all these matters it is essen isd that a Labour 

Council’s administration shall not only be above-board, 
but ^oU be fully recognized as such by the public at 
large. 

Relations with Officers and Staff 

The relationship of members of the Council with 
officers (including Chief Officers) staff and employees, 

in connection with the Councirs business should be one 
of muluid respect, but not of personal in imacy. Every 
nnimcipal offto has his defined executive respon- 


sibilities; members of the Council have theirs and they 
are collectively (not individpally) supreme in the 
contiol of the Council. For these respective respon- 
sibilities there should be muliial respect, but the 
relatjunsliip should he on a strictly business footing. 
Members should no* accept from or give to officers, 
staff and employees of the Council, hospitality or favours. 
The place for decisions as to the Councirs businesii is 
the Town Hall. 

Relations with Contu actors 

Members should be particularly careful to be 
ab&oliiiely independent of any contractors who have or 
may have 'liUMiiiess with the Council They should be 
kept lieyond arm*b length, and the officers slionhi be 
expected to maintain a similaily correct relationtthip 
with contractors. 

Members “interested” in Council business 

In so far as members of a Borough Council have a 
personal pecuniary) interest in matters dealt with 

by the Council or its committees ii is desirable that they 
should declare their interest to the commiitee concerned 
or the Town Clerk, and should not participate in the 
proceedings of the Council or its committees on such 
matters. 

li is undesirable for members of the Council in 
their private or proicssional capacities to act in any 
matter in opposition to the Council, and in any case the 
Town Clerk should bn not.fied by the member concerned 
if he or she is so involved. 

Generally 

The London laihour Party Executive desiies to state 
that the foregoing advice is issued with a sincere desire 
to help the new Borough Council Labour Parties to 
commence their duties in tlie best possible circumstances* 
The Labour Movement generjlly has earned honourable 
respect for the rectitude of itb public woik, that tradition 
must be scrupulously maintained. If errors have occurred 
in the past, or wiong things have been done under 
preceding Tory CouikiIs, a clean start must at once he 
made to keep things light for the future. 

The Executive Comm ttce could in no case defend 
improper practices or influences in public administration; 
indeed, if wrong prac ices were proved, it would not 
feel able to refiain from joining in exposure and public 
condemnation, and it reserves the right to take whatever 
action it may deem appropiiate. 

The Executive desires tn add, that the machinery 
of the London Labour Parly is always available for the 
collective consideration of the problems of the Borough 
Council Labour Parties, and that the office or Executive 
IS at all times willing to g ve advice or counsel to 
memliers or Parties in any problem that may arist;. 
Indeed it is desirable for consult at ion to take place on 
policy which is particularly difficult or of exceptional 
importance. 

5 gned on behalf of the Executive Committee of 
the London Labour Party. 

Harold Clay, 

Cfi airman* 
Alfred Salter, 

Treasurer* 

Herbert Morrison, 

Secretary, 

• 

I would draw the particular attention 
of people interested in civic affairs to the 
principles laid down under the head of 
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grievances of staff and employees, appointments 
and promotion, relations with officers and staff, 
relations wdth contractors and people interested 
in Council business. Each one of these points 
has come in for public discussion in this country. 
It is right and proper that we shou'd see how 
others seem to look at these points. Institutions 
m this country are unfortunately drifting into 
the hands of groups of individuals and caucuses 
by whom in the name of diTiioeracy mo«t 
autocratic and ruthless powers are being 
exercised. People anxious to do service are 
rigidly kept out. The caucus would not admit 
either its powders being '-hared by others or its 
proceedings being analyM'd bv disinterested 
people. There is always something hidden in 
the cupboard. It is time that public organwa- 
tions should la* exposed to the public gaze by 
being made tu w^ork in the open, and they 


should function for the greatest good and for 
the greatest number. I would submit again 
and submit with respect that if nefarious 
jiractices are permitted to take root it will be 
all up with democracy, however much we may 
^-hout its name or dangle its form to deceive 
the people. The constituents of the institutions, 
the electors in the main, can bring about 
changes, if they will. It is to their own interests 
that they should. Vested interests will all be 
up against reform. They die but to live again. 
Courage, honesty, unflinching devotion to public 
causes must, however, win their way. Demo- 
cratic Institutions on modern lines are in their 
infancy in India today. They need zealous 
w'atch, if they are not to die before they grow 
or get diseased before they advance. Public 
opinion and public sense need to be organised 
and stirred. 


ADVANTAGES OF TUBE-WELL IRRIGATION WHERE 
FACILITIES OF FLOW-IRRIGATION ARE NOT 
AVAILABLE 

By BIDFIU BHUSAN GHOSH, b.b., c.b. (Cal.), a.m.i.e.t. (London) 


1 ( iKNKK vii Outlook of India's Econ(.mio Liff 

Amonost the civilized countries of the world 
India lias the highest percentage of people 
dependent on agriculture. Tlie outstanding 
peeulinnty of Indian eeonomie life i.s that 75^,?^ 
of her total ])opulation obtain their livelihood 
from agriculture and allied occupations. She 
is |)redominantb' an agricultural country rich 
in soil. mineiMl products, forests and various 
oth<'r natural resources, wdth 89% of her 
])op\.lation as rural. 

The iionomics of a eountry dependent to 
t-o great an extent as India on agriculture 
mean deiH'udeiiee on rains; and if the rains 
fail there is widespread distress, involving the 
majority of the j^eople At the root of much 
of the poverty of the people of India and of 
tlie risks to which they arc exposed li'^s the 
unfortunate circumstance that agriculture forms 
the sole occupation of the masses of the 
population. The reason behind this^ is that 
though the agriculture forms the mainstay of 
the Indians, yet it is in India that we find 
agrieiihure in its worst state of development. 


suffering from serious drawbacks. Illiteracy 
the agriculturists, want of scientific knowled^ 
and latest development in machineries suited 
for agriculture, extreme dependence in the 
vagaries of nature, especially on rainfall, un- 
economic holding in the nature of sub-division 
and fragmentation of land and necessarily not 
susceptible of large-scale operations — all these 
(to mention only a few of many factors) 
characterize Indian agriculture which is anti- 
quarian in its methods and undeveloped in 
many respects. Rainfall however, is the chief 
factor which accounts for the success or failure 
of crops every year. 

Speaking of Indian peasants it has been 
said that out of every three year that passes, 
one is uncertain, another is characterized by 
excessive rainfall resulting in flood with all its 
shocking incidents, and the other suffering 
from drought. Indian peasants are oftentimes 
rendered helpless victims to the onslaughts of 
famine and flood and these natural calamities 
both resulting from the uncertainties of rain- 
fall raise a heavy toll on human lives. 
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2. Facix)rs Determining the Value 
AND Use op Irrigation 

The main factor determining the value and 
use of Irrigation in any part of India, whether 
from a purely productive or famine protective 
point of view, are tlie rainfall, the soil and 
the class of crops suited to tin; soil, climate 
and other local conditions. The rainfall may 
be abundant, and assured to rcmder irrigation 
superfluous and even injurious, or though 
ordinarily sufficient it may bi' so liable to 
periodical failure or unreasonablt* incidence as 
to call for irrigation as ])rotcetive against its 
uncertainiie&; or it may in all years be so 
scanty as to make cultivation im])08siblo 
without artificial waterings 

3 DiFKKRFAT OF IttUKJVnON AND 

THEIR OF lOXTENT 

Irrigation, liriefly speaking, means artificial 
waterings through vsnme constructions. These 
are called Works of Irrigation ” or briefly 
^'Irrigation Works” The term includes work^ 
of many varieties and magnitudes, ranging 
from the crude contrivance which enables the 
cultivator by swinging a tiasket to raise water 
from a pond to the huge embankments of 
•earth or masonry holding behind it a lake or 
river of many square miles; or from the small 
temjiorary wells, a mere hole in the ground 
lined with brushwood, to the great canal wdiicli 
f -Ijadiig for some hundreds of milc*s a volume 
I ti water equal to that of large-sized river, 
/flivers it into a network of smaller channels 
for tlie irrigation of over a million acres 

The irrigai.ion works of India may be 
^divided into thri*e main classes • fO canals 
(u) "tank and (???) wells 

The main conditions imposing a limit to 
the ext-ent of irrigation by the first fwo elasse- 
are : 

(1) T1h‘ gcoisrapliical and ^casonid di'^tiihiition 
-of rainfall. 

(2) The phv^ical rnnfignratioii of the coiiniry. 

(3) Thfi difficulty of holding up 'watri stoied 
In years of abundant rainfall an a provision against a 
year of drought. 

( 4 ) The large number of different state*® and 
territories into which the country is divided and sub- 
-divided. 

In its geographical distribution rainfall 
displays a diversity which is said to be without 
parallel in any other country in the world. 
Leaving mere questions of distance and cost 
out of oonsideration, the general contour levels 
-of the country will frequently offer an insuper- 
:able obstacle to the transfer of water from 


regions of copious and assured rainfall to those 
where it is scanty and capricious. Tlie seasonal 
character of rainfall also* prevents its economi- 
cal storage and use. 

The general conformation of the surface 
adds still turtlier difficulty and co«t of 
storage. On the flat surface of the alluvial 
plains of Northern India, storage on any 
considerabli^ scale is almost impossible. If wo 
allow for evaporation and percolation, it 
involves generally the Mibmission of an area at 
least as large as tliat wbicb would receive 
lienefit from the water 

There arc no means of predicting a year 
of drought, and any att(*rapt to hold up over 
water, even from onv. yviiv to the next, w(mld 
i.iitail the Uks of an enormous jiroportion of 
the supply by ' evaporation * and ‘ percolation.’ 

'riie numberless territorial division^ of the 
country and the mnniuT in whi<*li various states 
and territories art* intermingh'd have also been 
a material obstaeh' in the past to the develop- 
ment ot irrigation The only suitable site for 
storugt' work may lit* in a territory whose 
people w’ould not only derive no benefit but 
mighi fv(‘n lie put- to considerable lt)ss and iii- 
cunvenienct* by the construction of Mie work; 
or the full utilization of an available supply 
mav only be ]) 0 SRible by tlie co-operation of 
tw’o or more states which ar(^ unwilling to 
cfanhinc 

All fhest' factrirs liave urged the irrigation 
engineers to welenine untl take recourse to the 
last one c . well irrigation, as the most 
efficient means for irrigation 

4 Ai)\ I'ACK.*^ AND Progress of Irbigation 
FROM Sru-soiL Water by means of Tube-wells 

Tlie extraetjon of water from the sub-soil 
lor iiTigation is not of course a new departure, 
hi the (*.arly reconls of the peoples of India 
dating back lo many centuries before the 
commenceineiil of the Christian era, tliere are 
ln‘(pienl references to this practice of Irri- 
gation ^^'ells liave }»een in use from time 
iinmemonal and moM of Ihe almost innumer- 
able wells which are found in Pouthern India 
have bet*,, in existence for many generations; 
tw^'o, in the Chingleput district of Madras, 
which still irrigate a considerable area are 
reffeied to in th(* inscriptions of the 8 th and 
9 th centuries. 

The great importance of wells as sources 
of irrigation may be ' gathered from the fact 
that they supply water to ndfe than 25 % of 
the total irrigated area and to nearly one-half 
of the total area irrigated by private worloi; 
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and their immense value in years of drought 
from the fact that in the famine year of 
1896-97, the area under well irrigation rose at 
once by nearly two-and-a-half million acres, 
while that under tanks fell by nearly one-and- 
a-half million And again in 1899-1900, not- 
withstanding that in many parts the well supply 
had begun to fail owing to succession of dry 
years, well irrigation rose by more than a 
million acres, while from tanka diminished. 
Some of the most interesting statistical facts 
relating to well irrigation are summarised in 
the talile given below : 

Province Xiimtor of wolle used for Irrigation 



1 ennajirnt 

Temporary 

Total 

PiinjHb 

L>7r),(X)() 

74.000 


Uniled 

ProviiictR 

500,000 

H'lO.OOO 

i,:iio,(X)o 

Mndrah 

020 2^0 


026280 

Bomliay 

254 .(KK) 


254,000 

C«‘ritral 

Provi»JCt*H 


12,0(X) 

5G(K10 

The above 

figures relating to the distribu 


tion of well irrigation are exceedingly striking 
Out of a total of 13 million acres irrigated 
from wells in British Territory, no le&r than 
9J millions arc found in the two Northern 
Provinces. In the Central Provinces there is 
next to no well irrigation. South of this there 
are some 2} million acres, of which roughly 
^ are in Madras and ^ in Bombay. This 
distribution of w'cll irrigation is of <!ourse, far 
from accidental. The most favourable condi- 
tions are found in the alluvial plains of 
Northern India, the sub-soil of which contains 
an inexhaustible supply of water. 

In the Punjab, where the great bulk of 
irrigation is carried on from iiermanent wells, 
the area irrigated by a well averages as much 
as 11 acres while in some districts double that, 
area is watered from a single well. There are 
individual wells which water as much as 60 
acres. In the United Provinces also large areas 
are watered from permanent wells. 

With regard to Bengal, although the 
statistical information is partial and meagre, 
it has been assertained that, except in the west 
of Bihar .there is little or no well irrigation. 
Eastern l^ngal is a vast sheet of unifailing 
rice crops, and des^te the teeming population. 


there is no need for intensive cultivation or 
for irrigation of any kind. 

In the rice districts of Bihar the crops are 
subject to failure occasionally extremely wide- 
spread and severe. Wells, nevertheless, were 
formerly little appreciated. 

Owing to the great utility of well irriga- 
tion the Agricultural Engineering Sections of 
Provincial Departments of Agriculture have for 
the last decade chiefly been occupied with this 
branch of agricultural engineering — mainly with 
the better utilization of underground water 
.suppli(‘.s and the improvements of ‘ lift irriga- 


(iross area irrijyrat«*d 

% of pi OSH cropped 

ill a norm l 1 yoar 

area under well- 

in 
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13 
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4 3 

14 
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5 

a50,000 
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tion ' The enormous scope of such work 
obvious from the fact that of the 50 milli 
ncre.s or so irrigated annually in British 
only about 25 million acres is irrigated 
canals, the remainder being watered from werSg 
tanks and otlier sources; moreover, the area 
under irrigated cultivation is only about one- 
fifth of the total area sown. 

There are however several comparative 
advantages of irrigation from tube-wells to that 
from ordinary masonry wells and these have 
led the Agricultural and Irrigation Engineers 
to adopt the former means of irrigation as an 
imiirovcment of the latter. 

An ordinary masonry well cannot be sunk 
to a ver>' great depth and if so done, it will 
entail a heavy expenditure. Moreover, whereas 
an ordinary masonry well will usually only 
yield from 2,000 to 4,000 gallons of water per 
hour, as much as 71.000 gallons per hour have 
lieen obtained from a tube-well. 

The reasons for this are as follows : 

(a) The sub-soil is not one homogeneous 
mass but is composed of layers of materials 
such as altmiating strata of sand and clay^ 
with occasional beds of kanker, and while 
they effectively prevent the vertical flow of 
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water through the sand they have little effect 
upon the horizontal flow. 

The bottom of a masonry well can only be 
presented to one stratum of sand, whereas a 
tube-well penetrating more deeply info the 
ground, passes through and taps several water - 
yielding strata, 

(6) The velocity of inflow depends on the 
Infiltration Head. This can bo made much 
greater in a tube- well because, in a iube-wtdl, 
a perforated screen is provided to prevent the 
'displacement of the surrounding sand, and tin 
<}ritical velocity of inflow and consequently the 
yield can be increased. 

In an ordinary masonry well no such 
niechaiiieal device* is provided, and, if the 
volunu’ of wafer drawn off is such as to cause 
an exrrssjvi- Tnfilf ration Head, the critical 
veli^eity of inflow will be exeecded, w'ith the 
result that the sand will boil or blow in with 
(he. ’ivater, eaiising cavitation, with eimsequenf 
dtnig(T to the strueture of the well 

The maxiimiin Infiltrafinn Head for an 
ordinary well, is eoarsc sand 7 to 8 feet, normal 
sand f) feet, fine sand still less An Infiltration 
Head of 20 i<‘et, has been apjdied lo a tube- 
well without harmful results 

The advantage's of irrigation from tube- 
wells as eompared with the ordinary method 
of irrigation from canah are that an area 
could bo develojied in aeeorrhinee with the 
demand, that there is no large initial outlay, 
that till' capital outlay per cusce. ol water used 
for irrigation is less than undiT w’f'ir control 
system and that w'atcr is available as and when 
required Tin* eultiNatov has tn pay on 
volumetric basis 

Thus the better utilization of the smaller 
local sources of irrigation by the improvement 
of wells i. e.f by the construrtion of more 
efficient types of tube-wells and the improve- 
ments of water-lifting applianees for wells and 
tanks, has occupied the attention of agricul- 
tural and irrigation engineers in most provinces 
and the utility has been considerably increased 
by the subartesian bores and the installation 
of power pumps of standardized pattern and 
the latest departure consists in the fact that it 
is being undertaken by means of electrically 
operated tube-wells on a large scale. 

As is natural, mtfst progress in the better 
use of underground water supplies has been 
made in the Indo-Gangetic plain. 

The largest scheme of this nature is the 
Ganeres Hydroelectric Scheme in the United 
Provinces. Tliat scheme would command an 
area of 1,300 square miles of agricultural 


countiy and would supply electric power at 
cheap rates primarily for irrigation and agricul- 
tural purposes. 

In tlie United Provinces where strainer 
tube-wells construction has bi*eii in progress on 
a large scaii' for a number of years and where 
over 200 large tiibi'-wells suitalile for power 
pumping plant and over 200 small ones had 
been installed fur ])nvale individualh up tu the 
year 1929 the jiosition has since been carefully 
reviewed and euiihiderabli' reinganizatiun of 
the agricultural engineering sections under- 
taken. Ill addition to Ihe pripaiation of the 
detailed projects which include estimates of 
running charges as well as of capital cost, 
actual tests of each stra ner are now under- 
taken before the pumping plant is selected 
Tliese tests melutli* tlie accurate measnremein 
of discharge of tlu* tube and of the di'prossion 
in water level during pumping, s\) that suitable 
pumping machinery may be Hclecied which will 
utilize the water-supply fully but will not 
permit of an undui' depression of the W'ater 
level and would I'ndanger the future stability 
ol the well From these tesU a sehi'dulc oi 
running charges i> jircpared so that the owner 
is in a i>ositioii to know wdiat his water will 
cost him per acri' and to ])lan his agricultural 
oy>er.ations aceonlingly 

The if’sult< ol tests on 60 of ihe 71 tube- 
w'f'lls which were eoni)deted and tested during 
the year 1928-29 and of tlii' more detailed 
tests and sehedules of running charges for 21 
of the larger instullalions ‘^how that the best 
discharge obtaineil ^vas 35,640 gallons per hour 
excluding tliree rpiite <mall installations, run- 
ning costs (including 15% on capital for 
interest and depreciation and based on a work- 
ing year of 1,800 hours) ranged from 12 annas 
to about Rs. 2-8 per acre-inch of water. These 
figures clearlv bring out the fact that even 
when the lift is not small such installations are 
profitable when an extensive system of agr*- 
cultiire, including valuable crops like sugarcane 
and tobaeen, rie , are adopted Of the 71 
tube-wTlls referred to above, 44 were of small 
size for use with buHoek power, the installation 
cost vaiying from Rs. 39 to R®. 884 and the 
discharges from 400 to 3.700 gallons per hour. 
Many of these were very profitable to their 
owners. 

During the recent years the fystem of 
tubo-wTll irrigation , naturally received more 
considerable att^ention in most provinces and 
several Indian States. 

The u.se of large tube-wells, of and 12" 
diameter for irrigation purposes is practically 
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cdnlinccJ to tho United Provinces, tin* Punjab 
Bihar and Ons&a and in tliose province^ 
coiihiderable advances have been mad(i in tin 
better uulizatioii of underground wat(T-supplle^ 
In the United Provinces, 223 tube-welU 
were m^talhui in the year 1932, in 35 of wliich 
atrainiM's of 3" U) 10" diameter were titled and 
in 188 strain(‘rs of 3^" diameter. In 1933, 
327 projects were completed coiiii)ri&ing 47 
tube-wilJs of 5" to 10" diaini'lei and 280 tubes 
of th(‘ smaller ^uze. 'I'xAo 10" tube-wells 
installed in tin* Moradabad district by the 
Depiu liiK'iit of A;jLneuliure, United Provinces, 
weri‘ handed nvei to tla* Irrigation Department 
for iis(* in the detiM'iniiiation of the economics 
ol tul)e-\vell-fi'<! caiit'.ls 

In the Punjab, 519 tuU^-wells of various 
sizes, htt«-d with '-foiie-ware ami coin[)OMte 
strainers \mw installed in 1928-29 and 276 in 
tiu* year 1932 The spi'cial advantages of tin* 
stone-ware slraimr are that i\< cost is only half 
of that of the ni'xL cheapest type on the market, 
and it IS iinninm* fnan ele<-tio-ehenucal deposn.i 
of the silica, which by choking up the interstice^' 
has rendered many mctaUie strainers ineffective 
m c<‘rtain area'- Thi* usual -ize of stoiu'-ware 
stnniif'r is 31" diameter and it is mainly used 
foi w'clls to be worked by Per-inn ^\'h(•els or 
othiT forms of bullock powei v\anr-lift 

In addition to tin* above numbers two 
12" tube-wells wen* iiistalicd in 1932 w'hich wen* 
fitted woth the cadrnium-Tilatid slotted strainers 
designed by llu* agneidlnral ('ngm(<‘r>, from 
the latter vic'lds of 2 1 ciisec and 2,13 cusee 
re*^pectively under working Ik'c I of UK to 12' 
W'fie oid.ained In the year 1933, 173 tube- 
wells of 5" and under wore installed in the 
Punjab. 

In Bihar and Orissa, there has been a 
marked improvement in recent years in the 
demand fc»r tube-wells. In the year 1932, 29 
projects consisting of ten tulie-wTlls of 5" to 
10" diau’ der wen^ completed In the following 
year. 43 installations consisting of 8 tube- wells 
of 5" to 12" diameter were undc'rtaken. In 
the majority of these tube-wTlls th^* ^‘Sabnur” 
type of strainer designed to suit the local 
eonriitinns were used. In 1932 the most suc- 
cessful tube ga\T an vieJd of 933 gallons per 
minute from ^ feet of 12" ‘*Pabrur’* strainer 
In the following year, an yield of 1.000 gallons 
per minute with a punming det>rngs«;on of undftr 
10 fe^t were obtained from a 12" tube-well, 
The number of large-sized tuba-wells in- 
creases in the demand for smaller installations, 
ocnprWdV ?n the Irvdro-electric grid areas of the 
United Provinces and those part-s of the ’Wsmjab 


wliere the advent of cheap electricity 
has increased the demand for electrified 
installations for irrigation purposes. 

In the autumn of 1933, the United 
Provinces (Jovcrninent dl^cided to appoint the 
Ganges Hydro-electric Enquiry Committee to 
renews tlie “Ilydel” projects and inter alia to 
adviM* what action should be taken to meet 

heavy demands for power for rural develop- 

ment, bolli in thi* grid urea piojicr and adjoin- 
ing areas, wlneh had sprung up during 1931-33 
One of the results of the Committee’s work was 
the introdiiciion of a jiroject, whieli will be 
carried out- by the Ilydro-elecinc branch of the 
Irrigation Department and was expected to be 
completed in 1938; this includes tlu* construc- 
tion of 1,353 state-owmed tube- wells at a cost 
of uboul 105 laklis to command 1,400,000 acres 
and irrigate annually about 350,000 acres of 
wdieat and 150,000 acres uf sugarcane. An 

interesting part of thc*so operations is that 

substitution to the ext(‘nt of 300 cusccs of 
canal water by tnbc‘-WTll water in Meerut 
district and the utilization of the w’ater so- 
n'leased m the and parts uf Muttra and Agra 
districts wdiere, for geological reasons, tube- 
wells cannot be snceessfully constructed. 

To facilitate tlu* successful construction of 
tub(*-wells in most provinces the Agricultural 
Department is maintaining a staff for the 
imjirovement of wells by boring In the United 
Provinces, the number of borings made in the 
year 1932 was 1,499 and in tlu* following year 
i,714, the percentage of successful borings being 
seventy-one (71%). 

In the Punjab 163 borings wTre made in 
the year 1932 and 236 in the following year. In* 
Bihar and Orissa, 218 borings were sunk in 
1932 of wdiich 192 w'ere successful, whilst in* 
the year 1933, 157 borings were made of which 
118 were successful. 

There has been very recently heavy demand 
for borings from the tract lying between Chota 
Nagpur plateau and the alluvial tracts of 
Shahabad, Gaya and Bhagalpur, where rock 
is usually met with. 

In Madras 524 successful borings were 
made during the year 1932, of which 13 were 
yielding Artesian supplies discharging from 25 
to 250 gallons per minute to an average height 
of 15 feet above ground-level. In the following 
year 652 successful borings were undertaken 
An Artesian yield of 2,500 gallons per minute 
to a height of feet in the South Arcot district 
was obtained, whereas from another boring air 
yield of 1250 gallons per minute at 7i feet above- 
ground-level was obtained. 
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The more recent figures conclusively prove 
the increasing deiuand for water from tube- 
wells and the number of projects completed in 
1934 in the United Provinces was 330 and in 
the following ^^ear the number was 458 consist- 
ing of 204 tube-wells of 5" and over in diamctei 
and 254 of 3J" diameter. 

The preponderance of 5" and 6" tube-wells 
was particularly noted, and appears to be due 
to the fact that such sizes are being commonly 
adopted in the liydro-electrie grid area. In 
1934, there was further development of tube- 
wells in tlic electric-grid systcan where the 
Irrigation Department, in close co-operation 
with the Agricultural Dei)artmcnt, have started 
a five-year scheme of tube-well construction. 

In the Punjab 118 tube- wells of 5" and 
under in diameter were installed during the year 
1934. In the following year (1935) the number 
of projects rose to 169; and the number of tube- 
j^xils installed in Bihar in 1934 was 123 and 
in the following year the number rose to 127 

The number of borings also shows a steady 
increase and 3,565 borings were done in the 
year 1935 in the different provinces against 
2.404 in 1932 and the percentage of success was 
jnearly seventy-two 

In Bengal sugarcane luis established its 
Talue as a substitute money crop for jute. It 
ih estimated that improved varieties of sugar- 
** cane arc now growm on an area of lakhs of 
acr(*s. A survey of sugarcan(* cultivation has 
sliown that compact areas can be found in 
various parts of the districts of Rangpur, Bogra, 
Rajslmhi, Dinajpur and Malda in the Rajshahi 
Division; Fari(l])iir, Dacca and Mymensingh 
in the Dacca Division; Nadia, Jessore, 
Murshidabad and 24-Paraganas in the Pre- 
sidency Division and Burdwan in the Burdwan 
Division where the local supply of cane is 
sufficient for the establishment of up-to-date 
.sugar factories. 

5 Conclusion 

So the question of tube-well irrigation is 
by no means a less important problem in this 
province to increase the yield and cultivated 
area of the crop; and it is pleasing to note 
that the appointment of an Agricultural 
Engineer has enabled the study of irrigation 
xjucstions to be taken up in this connection, and 
several tube-well constructions have been 
undertaken recently. > 

So long, I have confined my atention to 
the necessity, suitability and progress of irriga- 
tion from tube-wcills, but we shall be failing in 
<iur sdentific observation of the problem if we 


ignore the difficulties limiting the extension of 
tube-well irrigatJon in India. 

The estimated volume of water expended 
on irrigation from wells is at about one billion 
cubic feet or more than \Yfo of that portion 
of the rainfall which penetrates the soil. As 
far as supply ly concerned, tliis percentage 
might no doubt be more than quadrupled; but 
the quantity of water in the sub-soil can no 
more be taken as a measure of the possibilities 
of well irrigation, as the volume of surface flow 
passing into the sea can be taken as a measure 
of the possibilities of flow irrigation. And the 
principal distinctive limitations to the exten- 
sion of tube-well irrigation consist m the amount 
and quality of the sub-soil supply, the depth 
at which it is found below the surface, 
the conditions of soil and sub-soil favour- 
ing or impeding construction and raising of 
water. 

In the alluvial tracts of Northern India, 
down to the line of the Jumna river, the sub- 
soil supply of good water is practically 
inexhaustible and its depth generally favour 
construction. It is difficult, therefore, here to 
place any limit to the eventual extension except 
the requirements of cultivation There are 
again some places ieg,, South of the Jumna) 
where the water lies deeper, and is less 
abundant; it is also more liable to exhaustion in 
times of drought; rock hits to be penetrated and 
the expense both of construction and lifting is 
greater. 

Tube-well irrigation in those places will 
not pay except lor a valuable crop. Here 
extension of irrigation from tube-wells must be 
exceedingly gradual, and only increase pan 
pa/fxw with the (leveloi»ment of the general 
resources of the people. But while this exten- 
sion cannot be rapid it can and doubtless will 
continue long. At the same time, there will 
always remain extensive tracts, such as the black 
soil plains and stony uplands of the Deccan * 
tiact and the ciystalline areas where tube-wells 
or wells of any kind are impossible or will 
never pay; and which will be protected from 
famine by means of irrigation, no better than 
at present, notwithstanding the utmost develop- 
ment which may be effected in the multiplication 
of tube-wells. 

Nevertheless, of the. problems of vital 
importance to India today, not the least 
important is that^f the food for her rapidly* 
increasing populaBon. The* present rate of 
increase of that populatiori is a fact of pi^{Q[UQ|u} 
significance, and it U obviously qua of the issues 
which Js likely to prove to be of the greateeh 
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importance to the future governments of this 
country. A recent report of the Public Health 
Commissioner with the Government of India, 
states that the population of India is expected 
to increase to 400 millions in 1941, and that 
it is increasing at the rate of about 4 millions 
per year. The report states further that only 
about three-fourths of an acre per head of 
population in British India is under cultivation 
for food purposes, and that it is impossible to 
provide a sufficiency of food even for the present 
population of India. The investigations which 
are being carried on by the Departments 
concerned with the Agricultural Research will 
doubtless result in increased productivity of the 
land. But if our food resources are to keep 


DID BUDDHISM CAUSE 

By V. M. KAIKINI, B.a., 

In his speech at the Maharashtra Hindu Dharma 
Parishad, referred to in the Notes in the .Janu- 
ary issue of The Modem Review, Dr. Moonje is 
reported to have said that the cult of no*i- 
violence spread by Buddhism was the chief 
cause of India’s downfall and that the caste 
system has justified itself by resisting the 
proselytising pressure of Islam. _ 

In the first place, let us see if the doctrines 
preached by Lord Buddha were responsible for 
the downfall of India. History tells us that 
the nmst glorious periods in medieval India 
were those of the Imperial Mauryas^ and the 
Imperial Guptas, when India attained the 
high est, peak of glory and culture. Both these 
dynasties flourished after Lord Buddha had 
preached his doctrines in India, and they had 
b^ accepted by a large majority of the people 
India spread her culture over a large jjart of 
the then known world during these periods. 

It is wrong to assume that want of physical 
courage and bravery brought on by the cult of 
non-violence taught by Buddhism was reg)onBi- 
ble for tiie conquest of India by the foreigners. 
We know from History that the Arabs who 
conquered practically^ the whole of the then 
* known world had to Ifm^ninously reteeat from 
the mainland of In^ia, on aeoovu^ of the 
resistenee offered by the Rajpute' ond<nr the 
-famous Bappa Rwal, and fiad'^to tesnMn 


pace with the increase in population, meanK 
must be found of brining large tracts of 
country, still unproductive, under fruitful 
cultivation, and there is no way in which this 
can so effectively be done as extending facilities 
for irrigation. And it is needless to emphasize 
the importance of a development which results 
in the economic use of water and which is of 
benefit to Government and the cultivator alike*, 
so it. may not be oversanguine to look forward 
to .a period when the area under tube- well 
irrigation throughout India will have increased 
several times. And with full regard to the 
difficulties, we must still admit that Irrigation 
from tiibc-wcll.s holds out a prospective future^ 
of our national life. 


INDIANS DOWNFALL ? 

M.B.B.S., F.B.C.S. (Edin.) 

.oatisfied with only the small frontier province- 
of Sindh. Thus the Indians kept back the 
world conquering Arabs from penetrating into- 
the interior of the country for over three 
centuries till personal jealousies, treachery, 
superstition and artificial divisions created by 
the caste system brought on the downfall of 
the Hindus and made them slaves of foreign 
conquerors. 

Was not the treachery of Raja Jaichand 
of Kanauj responsible for the defeat of 
Prithwiraj Chauhan at the hands of 

Shahabuddin Ghori? Col. Tod says that when- 
the Turks invaded Afghanistan then ruled by 
the Hindu dynasty of Shahis, they managed 
" pollute ” the springs of water belonging to the 
Hindu army by the blood of the sacred kine. 
and thus the Hindus were made to surrender uy 
the foreign Mahomedans through sheer starva- 
tion. Could blind superstition go any further?^ 

Buddhism never invented the word- 
"Kalapani,” making crossing the ocean, taboo • 
to the Indians. Attock was declared to be the- 
furthert limit of Hindu India long after 
Buddhism ceased to exist in India as a living: 
relifdon. As a result of these ally restrictions 
India got isolated from the rest of the world,, 
the ootiook of the people became narrowed, 
and the fine Rajput and 2at dans like tite* 
Awians, Ghakkads, Janjuas and'otit^ fro&K 
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Afglianistan aud the Western Punjab easily 
acci‘[>U’d Islam, having completely lost contact 
with the Aryan culture of the Indian mainland. 
Were the doctrines preached by Lord Buddha 
i'es])onsible lor this degeneration? 

One is surprised that a leader of the Hindu 
revival movement, like Dr. Moonje, is found to 
defend the caste system. If one goes carefully 
through the history of India it can be easily 
proved that it is the caste system that was and 
is responsible for the downfall of In^a in 
general and the Hindus in particular. How did 
the Arabs under Mahomed Kasim conquer 
Sindh? Hiatoi’y tells us that the traitor, Moka 
Busnya, helped the Arabs against his sovereign 
the Dahir King of Sindh. The Rajput rulers 
of Sindh used to look down upon the Jats, and 
were imposing all sorts of humiliating restrictions 
about dress, ete., on this brave cla<s, wWch 
made them enemies of their own country and 
•ercutc'ft traitors like Moka Basaya among them, 
who helped the foreigners to conquer Sindh 

After the inliueiice of Buddhism declined 
in India, many of the people reverted to 
Fauranic Hinduism, and formed themselves 
into different castes. People with material 
power in their hands called themselves higher 
castes; and relegated the others with no power 
or influence, into inferior castes. Thus so many 
castes like Vratya Kshatriyas, Loukik Brahmins 
and other so-called inferior castes were created 
who being denied cultural contact with the more 
fortunate classes wore treated practically as 
untouchables. Thus when the hospitable 
ri'ligion of Islam came into India those castes 
gladly accepted that religion, thus gaming social 
stutu.s. This state of affairs W'e are told is 
responsible for the Islamization of Eastern 
Bengal. If the rigid rules of caste system had 
not come in the W'ay of the holy Priests of Pun, 
in allowing Kalachand to marry the Nawab’s 
daughter, the Hindus of Bengal would have 
been saved from the atrocitic.s of Kalapahar and 
perhaps Bengal would not have become a Moslem 
majority province as it is today. 

If one studies carefully the social problems 
in India it will be found that the rigid caste 
system is to a large extent responsible for the 
■existence of the so-called depressed classes in 
the Hindu society. Many of the depressed 
■classes assert that their ancestors were originally 
Ugh-caste people, and were socially degraded 
and declared as imtouchables by being ostracised 
from their high-caste because of their breaking 
oertshi caste rules. Thus we are told that the 
Tamil Pariah poet-saint Nanda’s great-grand- 
father waa a Brahmin who was made an out- 


caste because he had tasted some forbidden 
food to keep his body and soul together during 
a severe famine. I know the case of an 
intelligent young scavenger, who, when asked 
about his family history, told me that his 
grand- father, who was a high-caste Lingayct, 
had to leave his home in the Bijapur district 
of the Bombay Presidency, during a severe 
famine and come down to a coastal town. 
Being refused any help from any Hindu caste, 
he had to join the ranks of the depressed classes. 
Tims so many oases could be quoted of numeri- 
cally small and isolated Hindu castes, who have 
(o join the fraternity of the depressed classes or 
enter another religion as no other Hindu caste 
would fraternize with them, on account of rigid 
caste niles. 

The Marathas would most probably havi 
been in possession of the imperial throne of 
Delhi today, but for the internecine dissensions 
and caste jealousies, which brought on the fall 
of the Maratha Empire. The following is an 
extract from the old records of the East India 
Company ; 

“ In May, 1772, William Homby, Governor of 
Bombay, wrote again to Sir John Colebrooke without 
touching personal matters. Commenting on political 
affairs, he remarked “ The Maratha chiefs in general 
begin to be incensed against the nsnrped government of 
the Brahmins, so there is a distant prospect of the decline 
of their empire, from theV own dissensions. If a defen- 
sive treaty can be concluded with Puttering on advan- 
tageous terms for the Company T shall use my utmost 
to effect it. The intervention of lucky and unlucky day 
has prevented mv being able to settle with him, while 
he has been here.” 

Half of the population of Malabar would 
not huve Itccome Moplah Mahomedans, as is 
tiic case at ])rcsent, if the Hindu Zamorin three 
ccnturip.s ago had not converted his Hindu 
subjects to Islam, so that they might be able 
to serve in bis navy, as the rigid caste rules 
prevented the Hindus from taking to sea-faring 
life Even at present in the newly formed 
Royal Indian Navy, the British Government 
is not recruiting the brave Hindu sea-faring 
cla-cses, like Bhandaris and Gabits, from the 
Bombay sea-coast because of the rigid caste 
rules th^se classes observe as regards food, etc. 

£ am sure it will be a pleasant surprise 
for Dr. Moonje to be told that it can be proved 
from the records of the Indian army and its 
magnificent achievements, during the last world 
war, that the class ql Indians who in some form 
or other follow the doctrines oLLord Buddha — 
including that of ''Ahimete,” and regard him 
as one of the ten divine inoamations (after 
all it cannot be denied' that the modem Hindaian 
is to a Idrge extent a modified form of Midpiyana 
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Buddhism), proved themselves in some respccth 
to be more martial than the particular class of 
Indians who follow the martial doctrines of the 
Prophet of Arabia. 

This can be proved from the following 
statistics: — 

In the first place the Hindus form about 
two-thirds of the total number in the Inriian 
army of the present day. The proportion 
being : 

Infantry Cavaliy 

Hindus (including Sikhs and 

Gurkhas) .. 66.954 61.92 

Mahomed ans . . 29.974 38.08 

Barmans . . 3.072 — 

During the hst world war certain regimenis 
were specially selected for conspicuous gallantry 
on the battle-field and the title ^ Royal ’ was 
conferred on them. The regiments according 
to religion arc as follows: — 

Royal 6th Jais Wholly Hindu 

Royal 32nd Pioneers Wholly Sikh 

Royal 39th Garhwal Rifles Wholly Hindu 

Royal 4lBt Dogras Wholly Hindu 

Royal 59th Sindh Rifles Half Hindu and half 

Mahomedan 

Royal (?) Punjabis Half Hindu and half 

Mahomedan 


Royal 117th Mahrattas 

Royal 129th Baluchis 

Royal 2/5th Gurkhas 
Royal l/9th Gurkhas 
Royal 2()th Deccan Horse 

Royal Bombay Sappers 
& Miners 


Three-fourth Hindu and 
one-fourth Mahomedan 
Half Hindu and half 
Mahomedan 
Wholly Hindu 
Wholly Hindu 
Half Hindu and half 
Mahomedan 

Three-fourth-Hindu and 
one-fourth Mahomedan 


Here also it is found that the regimenta 
in the Indian army that were specially marked 
out for valour on the field of battle were more 
Hindu than Mahomedan. Thus no greater 
proofs are necessary to assert that the teachings 
of Lord Buddha have not in the least destroyed 
the martial qualities of Indians, and that the 
downfall of India is not due to the doctrines 
preached by the Enlightened One, whom tlie 
great Sankaracharyya described as 
“the emperor among Yogis.” 

However the great Hindu leader is appeal- 
ing for the establishment of the Vedic Dharma, 
the motto of which is — “Make 

the whole world Arya," an ideal which, if 
followed, would leave no room for caste, creed 
or colour. 


RATIONALIZATION OF THE STUDY OF ARABIC 

By Mu. MUJIBUL HUQ, m.a. 


Aa/mic is the only surviving scion of the Semitic 
family of languages. Other languages of this 
family have all ^ed their natural death and 
have bequeathed to their only surviving sister 
the lands over which they once held their sway. 
Now, as all know, this transformation of 
Arabic, from the obscure and crude state of 
nature in which it bad been, into a living force, 
and her sweeping conquest of some of the sites 
of oldest civilisation of mankind and her subse- 
quent geographical extension which places her 
in the fore-rank in the jwlity of languages of the 
civilised world, both in consideration of her 
immensity of wealth and geographical extenaon, 
is due to the vigour and lamina imparted to it 
by Islam. , 

Arabic has long been the 8p<»ken language 
and vehicle of literature of a lar^ part of the 
globe’s surface. In western Asia from the 
frontiers of Persia to the shores or the 


Mediterritnean, from the frontiers of modern 
Turkey down to the strait of Babel Mandeb^ 
Arabi.; is enjoying an unchallanged supremacy. 
In Africa almost the entire part lying to the 
north of the equator, uses Arabic as its only 
spoken and literary language with, of course, 
dialects varying from place to place. In 
Europe too Spain till today bears the marks 
of this language in some of her geographical 
names though distorted at present almost beyond 
recognition. 

Naturally this geographical extent coupled 
with political predominance of the Arabs 
brought Arabic literature in close contact with 
some potent world currents of thought which 
resulted in the growth of some centres of light 
and learning which in course of time after the 
huge catastrophe of Mongolian invasion shifted 
their venues and grew dim but never ^ed out 
altogether. It continued to drag on its modest 
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existence till in the beginning of the last century 
when it entered into the expanding orbit of 
European supremacy. 

Now, this vast field rich in its ancient 
wealth and with a brilliant future could not but 
lure the intellectual free-booters of Europe into 
a close search for its huge treasure accumulated 
throughout an age of progress and prosperity 
covered under the dust of centuries, with 
fervour and zeal unparalleled in any history. 
Europe has done that, impelled no less by 
political necessity and ambition than by 
intellectual hunger. Indian Muslims, since they 
came to be called by that name, have done 
the same but from an entirely different point 
of view and with a different motive altogether. 
They have studied classical Arabic language 
and literature with a view to the fuller under- 
standing of the Quran and its religion and 
acquiring thereby high merits in the hope of 
divine recompense on the. day of judgment. It 
is needless to say that all through this phase 
of study only the branches akin and helpful to 
Quranic exegesis have exclusively engrossed 
their entire range of vision and no other aspect 
of the literature had any appeal to them. It 
was purely a religious study and consequently 
it (‘ame to be restricted to only the narrow 
circle of professional and quasi -professional 
Ulemas — ^though we may speak of its drawing, 
even in rare cases, the attention of scholars from 
other faiths. On the whole, the fact that 
literature of a people is the reflection of its life 
and aspirations received little or no attention. 

Its introduction, however, as a course of 

studies for the highest academic degrees in our 
Universities was expected to give a wholesome 
turn to the drift of affairs. But one finds to 
one’s disappointment that the primitive outlook 
is practically unchanged. The courses have 
been formed on the model proscribed for Indian 
classics which have long been dead. And 
consequently, to all intents and purposes Arabic 
has come to be regarded and treated as a dead 
language. It has received from Indian Muslims 
the reverence due to the relics of a hoary past 
but never the respect and love due to the 
throbbing present and a brilliant future. But 
on serious reflection it appears that the course 
is hardly worth the time and money spent on 
it and one is sometimes led to doubt the 
wis^m and justification of its very inclusion 
in the curricula of Universities. Its embodi- 
ment therein pre-supposes that either of the. 
two objects viz. : providing a considerably 
comprehensive course of religious instruction 
for adavneed scholars as many of the foreign 


Universities have been doing or a sufiSciently 
extensive study of Arabic language and 
literature, has been kept in view. Even a most 
casual observer will readily admit the futility 
of the first position. It is idle to think that the 
religious aspirations of the Indian Muslims 
would have anything to do with the meagre 
religious instruction, if at all, provided by the 
courses in question while they have in no small 
number thoroughly specialized scholars to look 
up to for dependable instruction and guidance. 
Again, the fact that m some Universities a 
separate course of religious studies in fulfilment 
of Muslim demand for such, is being adopted 
proves beyond doubt the sliallowness of the 
first position. Here, incidentally though, a 
question suggests itself about the logic and 
appropriateness of confemng of unqualified 
art,s degrees on the completion of the courses 
referred to — ^inspite of its bearing an unmistak- 
ably theological stamp and character, and a 
6uggeBt.ion offers itself that these degrees may 
be more aptly and reasonably substituted by 
degrees of divinity which will give a truer 

connotation of the thing and relieve the 
misnomer Now, ns the discussion of the first 
object leads to a negative conclusion we must 
turn til the only alternative for a positive one. 
We have therefore tc see how far the present 
courses of study in vogue tends to the realization' 
of the objective. It may not bo quite 
irrelevant here to remind ourselves that no 

history lu it.‘< true jicrspective can be divided 
into water-tight compartments far less the 
history of the mind of a people without 

bi’euking the chain which binds the unintelligible 
int.egri.1 units into an intelligible whole. 

Literature in its wider sense is the history of 
a people’s mind acting and rc-acting upon its 
environment — moral and physical. This view of 
the fundamental aspect of literature has al- 
together been lost sight of in the treatment of 
Arabic literature in our country. 

The entire make-up of the syllabus reflects 
this mistaken outlook. Text books selected' 
for the B.A. & M.A. courses mostly represent 
the canon-bound classical phase of the language 
and literature. Post-classical literature and 
language with their unmistakably distinct 
•haracteristics have been scantily represented. 
Modem literature as such has been altogether 
shut out. A perusal of the curricula proves 
that the whole tUuQg has been meant to pave 
the way to religious studies, the fasdnation of* 
which has not been out ),Town by any other 
consideration. But this inordinate love has 
defeat^ the very object which alone can justify 
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their introduction into UniverBitiea as has 
already been Been. It is therefore in the fitnesB 
of tbinp that this so long unfinished fabric 
should be brought to its natural completion by 
assigning to modem literature the place it 
richly deserves. This the modem literature 
deserves for more than one consideration. 

Without facing any fresh difficulty financial 
or otherwise we can by a mere judicious move 
make the present materials at our disposal 
yield the desired result. The proper adjust- 
ment made of the existing curricula will 
constitute a bridge over the Arabian Sea and 
this bridge may, and one with some imagination 
feels sure will, constitute a potent source of 
mutual inspiration, encouragement and material 
lienefit in days to come to the countries at both 
■end.s. The most vital jiroblems which have 
lately been seriously engaging the head and tin- 
heart of Arabic speaking countries and India 
are e.ssentiully identical. They have come under 
the influence of the same star on the western 
horizon — here it is no place to say evil or lucky 
— though not exactly through the same process 
and at the same time, the throes of a political 
r(*birtli have become an equally (jonspicuous 
feature of the India of today and most of the 
Araliie speaking countries. It is by a curious 
coincidence that the stir of regeneration began 
simuUaneously in India and in Egypt, the 
most important centre of Arabic literature. 
Having so much of their present in common it 
is astonishing that these strange bed fellows 
should do so little to know one another thoguh 
Indian Muslims, with the advantage of their 
being already on the track might have done a 
good deal towards it. But they appear to be 
loth to take a step forward. Neither can 
their pivsent stock in trade make for a consi- 
derable .success jii it 

The stock of knowledge of Arabic language 
with which the most finished products of the 
University courses come out is in many cases 
lamentably poor. The fault is not of the 
products themselvs. It is legitimately imputable 
to tbf devisers of the machinery, tti its drivers 
and the machinery itself. So far as the teaching 
and learning of the language is concerned it is 
practically restricted to doing some translation 
work. I am afraid it will be a sacrilege t" 


that many of the young heroes who mf^p to 
come out of the fight with the palm in hand 
and with flying colours will have recourse to 
hoisting up a white flag if they are ever set to 
grapple with some Arabic texts, unmoved by 
vowel points, beyond the range of their few text 
books. 

It is all due to the lack of a comprehensive 
view of Arabic language and literature and 
absence of the noble purpose of widening the 
human sympathy and understanding which must 
underlie all literary pursuits. It is high time 
now to take stuck of things and to turn this 
expenditure of nation's time, money and ener^^ 
to really good account. It needs only a little 
effort and imagination but it holds promises of 
nation-wide significance. The present curricula 
divested of their religions colour and character- 
istics and modified in the light of the above 
discussion will form a link of friendship and 
understanding but what is of far greater 
significance is that the two major cultural 
communities of India living for centuries so 
close to one another in space dnd yet, on 
account of mutual ignorance and consequent 
prejudice so wide apart in spirit, will be taking 
a definite step forward towards relieving, 
possibly to a very great extent, the highly 
tense feelings now subsisting between them. 
The latter achievement of cour.«e will depend 
also upon the extent to which the materials 
proposed are utilized with a will by both sides 
and also upon the extent to which other Indian 
classics are adapted to this object. It is rather 
utopian to attempt to evolve a uniformity of 
thought and action among peoples steeped too 
long and too deep in clearly divergent creeds 
and cultures unless they arc given to drink 
sufficiently deep at the fountain-head of each 
other’s thought Our Universities can provide 
an incentive to it by pulling a premium upon 
pursuits of this nature. Though, by no moans 
over-night, this great object is as sure to be 
realized by these means as human child is bom 
free from any eultural tinge 

It will be a noble service to the country 
if those with whom rests the responsibility of 
framing and guiding the thought of the nation 
pay due consideration to the matters discussed 
here and do the needful. 


HINTS TO INDIAN STUDENTS GOING ABROAD 

Capt. P BARDHAN, mr.c.p. (Edin.), dpii (Eng.), i.M.s 


Thehe art' very few Indian medical students, 
uniler-gradiiatcs or posl -graduates, in Great 
Britain who ha\e not at one liiiic or other re- 
gretted los.s of time, money, and energy through 
lack of proper guidance both prior to their 
leaving India and subsequent to arri\ al in 
Great Britain. There is a tendency among 
some of the student*! K'turned from Europe to 
exaggerate the difficulties of life abroad 
Questions as to cost of living are not answered 
directly, admission of cheap living m 
England is considered diTOgatory, addresses 
except in the best residential parts arc 
not . given, dress and launrdy bills arc 
shown to be heavy, above all these, there 
is an inherently malignant attempt on the part 
of some to draw vivid pictures of the badness 
ol life in England, of the lack of social con- 
ventions ; of the pitfalls for the unwaiy. Such 
arc present in any country and in any commu- 
nity. These are to be avoided and not feared. 
Instead of giving warnings against negative 
dangers, rather guidance should be gh'en for 
positive propositions. The vast majority oi 
Indian students live on £2 £3 a week, ami 
there need be no shame in saying this openly. 
There are places in London within 3d. ride of 
the city where comfortable lodgings art' avail- 
able at 30 shillings a week. 

Indian students travel to Europe loaded 
witli luggage that is far too inucli. All they 
need are (1) a pair of flannel trousers and a 
sports jacket, (2) one tropical suiting, (3) about 
4 shirts, (4) personal artlcle^ — hke tooth brush, 
shaving tackle etc., a pair of shoes, a jiair of 
slippers. These and a change of clothes for bed 
should complete the luggage. One light small 
suit-case is sufficient. If need be, one should use 
two light small cases rather than a big one. 
The latter will mean porterage and general 
encumbrance. It is quite the proper thing even 
for the ‘^gentlemen” to carry their luggage. 
Therefore, travel light and cariy your luggage. 

As regards actual arrangements for study, 
it is advisable to talk to 3 or 4 p^ple who 
have been, ^roi^ the epurses themselves. They 
will, probably ^e somewhat <fi8^dlniUr advice 
but wat is only naiiUwi. students prepare 
for studHa Hi exactly the saioo manner. Tnen, 
write to yaiioas likely places for adaMm, for 


information about costs and other relevant 
matters. Use the B.M.A. Handbook for newly 
qualified practitioners It is best to deal 
directly with the institution.'! and not through 
uncles, or the big brother, or a jiatron. This 
attitude of direct approach is rather sadly lack- 
ing 111 the average Indian student. The Uni- 
verMty Professors arc -generally eminently 
approachable if you treat them as human beings 
and not as glorified creatures set up to give 
additional prestige to the University. Of course 
it is best to make an appointment before-hand 
even if you have an introduction letter. 

Before leaving India be sure to obtain, 
among other things ; 

(a) Your birth certificate ; if this is not 
available, a statutory declaration is wanted. 

(b) Your academic papers such as 
graduation certificates, evidences as to ■ 
your work in hospitals, etc. 

(c) Certificates as to character and 
social position. Please let these be brief, 
direct, and to the point. The usual Indian 
habit of longwinded testimonials is to be 
shunned. 

id) All correspondence that you may 
have had with anyone relevant to the 
subject matters of your study. 

Do not take cart-loads of books but only 
a very few intimate ones. Books are heavy, 
and medical books get out of date so quickly. 
There are good lending libraries in Great Britain 
and access to these is obtainable at moderate 
cost. 

Before leaving the shores of India please get 
some one to tell you of the customs, manners, 
and the peculiarities of the British people, and 
if possible get a few lessons on handling knives, 
forks etc. It is very embarassing to have to use ■ 
them for the first time on board the ship when 
you are feeling sad, the sea probably rolling 
and the best taken out of you both Hteridly 
and metaphorically. The correct use of table 
implements and reasonably correct banners will 
add much to your m^ial comforto and poise 
and will make you igicmIb acceptable. These may 
seen trivial details but are vortn noting. 

When you are in England, see the s^ooi 
or hospital authoririee as soon as you can. It . 
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is advisable to write asking for an appointment 
before you leave India. The reply may be sent 
to your bank address in London, and you 
receive the letter immediately you arrive in 
there. From the school you will also get a list 
of lodgings. One should get into one of these 
approved places at first; when the student has 
felt his pace a little and seen something of th'i 
place he may seek other places — ^which though 
not on the University or College lists, may yeti 
be good enough and cheaper. 

Human nature is tundamentally the same 
all over the world. Do not take uiu* or two 
rebuffs as meant against you individually or 
against your race. Tliere arc many houses 
where one or other particular race of lodgers is 
not entertamej. cWerlook these. People at 
these places anj gencrall}' uncultured or snob- 
bish. It IS best to avoid them. 

In the matter of study, problems vary 
widely, and no general hint can be given. There 
are a few things, however, which are common 
grounds for all medical «and in fact quite a 
number of other) students which may be men- 
tioned here. 

The newly arrived student from India 
speaks English badly. Hesitation, lack of con- 
fidence, bad pronunciation, too loud a voice, 
undue rapidity are common faults. A very bad 
habit is to interrupt and to answer question^} 
in the class when some one else is being asked 
If possible speak English before leaving India. 
(Vnitrol your voice, and do not shi>ul. Speak 
slowly, gently and clearly. You make your first 
impression through your appearance but a good 
wcond is created by the way you speak Youi 
upbringing is exposed here. Some good doctors 
make a hash of their affairs on accouni of their 
crude manners and poor speech. They might be 
grateful for ^.pending four or five pounds in 
taking simple lessons in elocution and etiquette*. 
The writer can say from first-hand experi- 
tence that many residential parts are denied to the 


Indians not so much because of their mim as 
because of tlieir crude manner (crude in the 
British eye). 

The average British patient does not mind 
to be examined by a foreigner. There occur, 
sometimes, instances where patients do not like 
to be examined by dark-coloured people. 
Each particular problem has its own 
remedy; correct manners, a pleasant “good- 
morning,*' a hearty liand-shakc will go a 
long way. It is in thi> respect that the 
average Indian student has to learn more. 
In India he rarely has handled white patients; 
he docs not know the British “ hospital class of 
patients ” yet;* he is naturally shy and timid, 
he hesitates. A patient can sometimes see 
through this timidity, this hesitation; he at once 
shrink^s from being examined by such a person. 
To get over this the student may either adopt a 
courteous polite gentlemanly way or the more 
usual cheerful friendly “ Hail fellow, well met ” 
way. Only a small proportion of students 
suffer from this disability, but it is a real 
disability. 

Do not trouble others with your petty 
difficulties lest they be too tired to help you 
wlnm your major difficulties arise. Eminent 
problems are always sympathetically tackled by 
colleagues and toacliers, and genuine work is 
always appreciated. Earn a reputation, work 
for ii , do not wait to be spoon-fed, no one has 
the time to do Ihat to you. Move with the 
crowd In medical matters it is so essential to 
ken'p in touch with things. 

Finally if you are staying in Great Britain 
for any length of time join the Royal Society 
of Medicine and attond its meetings. It has 
a vast library. You get the best men of the 
country giving of their experiences there and 
you learn medicine far quicker. The majority 
of the Indian students fail to utilize this excel- 
lent organization. 


THE TEACHING OF SCIENCE IN INDIA 

By R. L. MOORE, Assistant Professor of Phytucs 

AND 

BENI CHARAN MAIIENDRA, Lecturer w Zoology 
I world of changing fact and theory. Many of 


Education in India seems? to have been 
exploited in every age. For years the aim of 
our educational system w^as to serve a 
bureaucratic government by turning out clerks 
of an unimaginative efficiency’, seldom excelled 
anywhere in the world. If the proposed 
•educational organisation of the United Provinces 
and the report by Messrs. Abbott and Woodl 
is any criterion, we are in for a further spell 
''of exploitation, for now education is to be the 
means of producing vast armies* of fitters, 
carpenters, blacksmiths, weavers, leather- 
workers, and the like. One wonders what the 
primary aim of education should be : to fit 
people for a job, or to make citizens endowed 
with effective critical faculties.2 Perhaps a 
sound education should aim at both, with 
especial emphasis on the latter of the two; 
still, as long as the educational code remains 
€0 sacrosanct and unimaginative, it seems that 
only by some happy fluke can we produce the 
thinking citizen. 

If criticism can be levelled at the 
educational system in general, how much more 
so can it be directed against our prevalent 
methods of teaching science! He^;r an 
extremely rigid syllabus, forced on the teacher 
by authorities hardly ever in touch with the 
classes of students taught, stifles all the 
originality, initiative and spontaneity which arc 
so essential for vital teaching. A ludicrously 
great reverence for theoretical knowledge almost 
wholly eclipses the practical aspects of the 
subjects. A general feeling on the part of 
educational authorities that science is as 
expensive as unnecessary, leads to much 
discouragement. Above all, examination ques- 
tions3 remain the one constant quantity m » 

1. Abbott, A., Report on Vocational Education in 
India (Delhi, the Punjab and the United Provinces) : 
with a section on ** General Education and Administra- 
tion" by S. H. Wood. Delhi, 1537. 

2. Nui^ T, P., Education i Its Data and First 

JPrfocKpfes, Chapter 1. , 

3. For on experimental somtiny into the value of 
examiBatioiis as a , test of ability, see Rartog and Rhodes* 


our students are only able to afford the cheapest 
text-books, cheap in. contents as well as in 
price; and one often comes across students 
learning, in 1937, only those things which were 
commonly accepted, say, in 1902. Worse still 
is the practice of making what one might call 
‘ a literary study ' of science. A science text- 
book is frequently studied as one might study 
a Shakespearean play. The text is the thine 
that matters! Can one go through that proof 
exactly as in the book; can one reproduce what 
ihe book says about such and such a thing; 
lius one memorised the diagram on page 59; 
and so on ad nauseam? Every teacher, if he 
deviates a hair^s-breadth from the prescribed 
curricular path, is confronted with the words : 

Is this in the course?**; Is it important?” 
(which means, for passing the examination); 

‘‘ What page is this in the text-book? ** Just 
a few years of this type of attitude, and the 
natural curiosity of the student is effectively 
curbed. He concentrates almost wholly on 
passing examinations, and is glad to sell his 
book.- vvlien he leaves college. 

II may be argued that a similar criticism 
can be made against the educational systems 
the world over, as the science syllabuses used 
in India arc practically the same as those used 
abroad. Herein, pf*rhaps, lies the crux of the 
whole matter. The background of a boy 
growing up in India differs considerably from 
that of one growing up in Europe or America; 
yet our educational system totally neglects this 
difference. The whole of a student's scientific 
study in India, speaking generally, is unrelated 
to tlic actual phenomena in the world around 
him. He may know his electricity text off by 
heart, but has little idea how to replace a light 
fuse, or what to do if a fan stops working. 
He has a vast amount of bookish knowled« 
about foreign or uncommon plants and animals, 
but the plants animals ho meets with daily 

An Examination of Examinations (Macndllaa ft Co.« 
London, 1935). 
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he Imrdly knows. Science is to him — as, 
unfortunately, it is also to a considerable 
number of his teachers — a piece of abstract 
thought, a theoretical study with an air ot 
unreality about it. Where it should deal with 
concrete facts and phenomena and thus 
generahse, it has become a sort of metaphysical 
affair unrelated to the world it studies. In 
other words. Science is lost amidst the para- 
phernalia of Language. 

There are many causes for this peculi.ar 
kind of attitude. In the first jilace, the religious 
and social traditions, coming down from times 
immemorial and moulding subconsciously the 
lives of every growing boy or girl, seem to put 
a discount on the tangible, physical surroundings 
amund us in favour of spiritual and abstract 
truths. Secondly, the average Indian parent 
suffers too much from pecuniary embarrassment 
to provide an all-round education for his 
children. This may be the case with many 
schools also. Thirdly, our schools and colleges 
are governed in most cases by persons reared 
under the old regime, when pedagogy was in ita 
infancy, and thus the jiroper methods ot 
education arc neither appreciated nor courted. 
Fourthly, the premium put on the value of 
examinations as a test for obtaining employment 
is a handicap to the real scholarly interests, 
and favours cramming and memorising for the 
sake of success. Fifthly, India is mainly an 
agricultural county; while the West is^ so 
thoroughly industrialised that the application'' 
of science cannot but force themselves upon 
the notice of the student. Our students lack 
the opportunities for observing or studying the 
appli^ science in the world around them, whih* 
a European or American .student is surrounded 
on all sides bj them. As evidence of this, one 
has only to study the spare-time activities ot 
a scientifically-minded youth in Europe or 
America. At the age of five he will be found 
making things of bits of wood and nails He 
is soon playing with toy trains. Meccano sets, 
batteries, telephones, etc. He makes excursion- 
to places near and far, and gets interested in 
animal and plant life. He is a frequent visitor 
to museums and exhibitions, and is all curiosity. 
He has a desire to find out how things work. 
By the time he is learning science at school, 
he distresses his family by making foul smells 
in his tiny chemical laboratory. By the age 
of sixteen ho has a working knowledge, amongst 
other things, o^ many of the major gifts of 
Science to civilisation. To a boy wth % 
background like this the study of sdentific 
principles (or ‘Science,* as we call it te our 


prospectuses) is simply the study of the 
principles of well-known appliances. 

This background of applied science, which 
is the heritage of youth in the West, is missing 
ill India. One may wateli Indian children for 
years, yet very rarely find them making things 
for themselves, or being given tools or mecha- 
nical toys by their parents. The materials or 
books required for the pursuit of scientific 
hol))>ios are not available in the mofussil towns; 
even when available, students arc hardly 
encouraged to make use of them. The diflSculty 
of obtaining the requisite materials is a very 
ri'al one, and our educationalists would do well 
to pay attention to it. We do not intend to 
make out that the Indian youth is deficient iu 
mechanical or scientific ability; he has little 
opportunity to show or develop it.4 However, 
tliere is absolutely no justification why the need 
for a proper background of pure or applied 
science should be neglected in our educational 
system. The development of the scientific 
attitude in the students is educationally far 
more important than the passing on of the 
contents of science to them, and yet absurdly 
unougli, our present system feels satisfied with 
the lesser of the two aims. Unless we can 
create in our students the habit of looking at 
the actual phenomena with a scientific spirit, 
science must remain a bookish and unreal 
stuily. 

This brings us to the question of “ theory ” 
versus “ practical.” How often one comes 
across persons who regard the so-called “ theorj' 
lectures ” as the essential part of science 
teaching! The work of conducting practical 
classes is relegated all too frequently to junior 
mcnihers of the staff, while the more 
exjjcrienced ones revel in airy, theoretical 
discourses (How often heirlooms of their own 
student days!), mostly unaccompanied even 
with the essential demonstrations. The idea 
that the conducting of practical classes is 
inferior work as t'ompared to the delivering of 
lectures is so entrenidied that it will take some 
time to dispel it. In some of our universitiesS' 
the demonstrator is debarred from the right 
of vote in elections. What is worse, in some 
places he is not even given credit for the total 
amount of work be actually does, as there are 
unfair regulations equating the periods of . 
“practical work” to those of “theory.*'6 

4. Abbott and Wood (op. eit^ pp. 21^,) rive a 
good diKusaion of “ manual work, an and pbyaicak 
education” in zdation to Indian Education, 

5. the Univetaity of Agra. 

6. In Mnsliin Univerrity, Aligarh, practical work- !» 
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A science course is to be valued both as 
fin informative study and as a means of mental 
and manipulative discipline, and all present-day 
•educators are agreed that the right way of 
teaching it is by what is called the laboratory 
method ” or the “ heuristic method.”? As 
Armstrong points out : 

^*lt must from the outset and ever be remembered that 
the great object in view in education is to develop the 
power of initiative and in aU respects to form the 
character of the pupil. The appreciation of this conten- 
tion is crucial. *The pious Pestalozzi is filled with 
measureless remorse when he finds that he has given 
a little boy a conception instead of inducing him to 
find it himself,’ remarks Professor Meiklejohn. So 
should every teacher be; and if the feeling expressed 
in this sentence can but be made to rankle in the mind 
of every teacher the end is achieved. Schools will then 
become educating institutions; the didactic instruction 
which poisons our existence at the present day will be 
properly recognized as a fell disease.”” 

This method has its own limitations, 9 but 
from the oducationHl standpoint no other 
method of science teaching has so much real, 
permanent value. 

Thus for a science course the method of 
teaching followed in the practical class is all- 
important, and our teachers should pay 
special attention to it. By this we mean just 
the reverse of whai. might be expected. It is 
obvious that m most of our institutions the 
teacher does far too much for the students in 
the practical class. The practical work of a 
student, as far as possible, should be a piece 
of research for him, and he should be induced 
to carry it out unaided. If he has forgotten 
how to connect a Wheatstone^s Bridge, he 
should be made to puzzle it out. If he is not 
sure about the details of a dissection or a 
physiological apparatus, ho should work out 

regarded as equivalent to twn-thirds of formal lectures; 
tn Annaroalai University, two hours of practical periods 
are counted equal to one hour of lecture period; und in 
Agra University, three praetical periods are lerkoned as 
equivalent to two lecture pcri(»ds 

7. “ Heuristic methods of teaching are methods 
which involve our placing students as far a.s possible in 
the attitude of the discoverer — methods which involve 
their finding out instead of being merely told about 
things” (Armstrong, 1910, p. 236b A fine exposition of 
this method is given by Armstrong in Chapter XV of 
The Teaching of Sdentific Method and other Papers on 
Education. 

8. Armstrong, H. E., op. cit., 1910, p. 252. 

9. On account of lack of time, laboratory facilities 
and specialised training, it is impossible for the student 
to get all his scientific facts from his own studies in the 
laboratory. Lloyd and Bigelow (The Teaching of 
Biology in the Secondary School, 1914), therefore, 
suggest that the knowledge gained by the laboratory 
method should be made "the basis on which to build 
facts aequiied from other persons.** 
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the process by hitnself. If something wants 
cleaning or adjusting, he should not be allowed 
help in doing it. It is not unlikely that a 
teacher who follows such a method be accused 
of neglecting his work by persons who are 
ignorant of modern educational principles, and 
perhaps his own students may regard him as 
unsympathetic and indifferent. He is, however, 
inculcating the spirit of originality and 
independence amongst his students, while his 
orthodox colleagues are systematically stunting 
the mental growth of their pupils by over-much 
“ spoon-feeding.” Mental crutches, once given, 
soon become necessities. 

The success of any method of teaching is 
so intimately connected with the personality of 
the teacher concerned that we naturally ask 
ourselves, what arq the characteristics of a 
good Science Teacher? Westaway answers : 

“He knows his own special subject through and 
through, he is widely read in other branches of science, 
he knows how to teach, he knows how to teach science, 
he is able to express himself lucidly, he is skilful in 
manipulation, lu-s is resourceful both at the demonstration 
table and in the laboratory, he is a logician to his 
finger-tips, he is ^onlething of a philosopher, and he is 
so far an historian that he can sit down with a crowd 
of boys and talk to them about the personal equations, 
the lives, and the work of such geniuses as Galileo, 
Newton, Faraday, and Darwin. More than all this, he 
is an cnlhusiast, full of faith in his own particular 
work.”” 

IIow far a teacher should be a researcher 
m his subject, we cannot lay down. Surelyi 
a science teacher must have a research mind 
and should have some first-hand knowledge of 
the way discoveries in his subject have been 
made. lie should have a mind, keenly 
observant, capable of sifting the essential from 
the accidental, resourceful, inventive, manipula- 
tive, experimental, inductively-inclined. If he 
pursues n'search in his subject he will be able 
to speak with authority, and his students will 
imbibe from him (in addition to factual 
knowledge) the method and spirit of science. 

Sometime back, the Vice-Chancellor of an 
Indian University deplored the fact that in 
(he world at present, and in India more than 
elsewhere, teaching and research are bein? 
combined in the same man,” and regarded this 
combination of the two functions as a defect 
in our educational system.il Whatever may be 
said in support of such a view, if it be 
generally accepted, it must surely mark the 

10. Westaway, F, W., Science Teaching i What it 
Was — Whfft It Is — WhiU; It Might Be. Blockie k Sof\ 
Ltd., London and Glasgow, p, 3. 

11. Basu, Dr. P., Virif -Chancellor, " Convocgtfcnii 
Address at Agra University,” 1936, 
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beginning of the decline of Science Education 
in the universities of India. A science teacher 
gains by being a researcher; he is better able 
U) give his students an insight into the method 
of science. A researcher, on the other hand, 
is also at an advantage by being a teacher; his 
tendency to specialise within extremely narrow 
limits is counter-balanced by the broad perspec- 
tive of the subject he acquires in teaching. 
Was it not to the world’s gain that men like 
Faraday, Maxwell, Rutherford, Pasteur, Huxley, 
Freud, Lankester, and a host of others combined 


teaching with research 7 

Finally, the educational value of the proper 
medium of instruction is too well known to 


need much emphasis. Early science teaching, 
like the teaching of all other subjects, must 
begin in the mothertonguc of the students. 
However, it would be a great educational loss, 
if our students were unable to read with 
facility some foreign language like English, 
German or French, rich in scientific literature. 


II 

Granted the differences in the mental back- 
ground of the Indian and the European boy 
and the general lack of scientific surroundings 
in the industrial life of the East, what can be 
done in our schools and colleges to promote the 
teaching of science? What definite suggestions 
can be made in this respect? 

In tne first place, every school or college 
should organise regularly trips to neighbouring 
places of scientific interest and thereby stimulate 
the natural curiosity of the students. Factories 
and workshops of all sorts, observatories, 
electric power-houses, water-works, mills and 
industrial plants, museiim^^, exhibitions and the 
like can serve lo awaken real interest in 
scientific study and to compensate to a consider- 
able extent for the lack of scientific background 
in India. Excursions should also be arranged 
to places full of animal and plant life and the 
students encouraged to make a first-hand study 
of their biological environment. 

Secondly, the background of science, which 
is missing in India can be artificially inserted 
at the High School or College stage by the 
gradual building up, through the co-operative 
effort of the teacher and the taught, of a 
Science Museum ” or “ Hall of Science ” All 
branches of science must be represented in it, 
but applied science in particular must have a 
prominent' place. Sanderson held that ; 

“ Applied science was complex and apparently dlfficnh ; 
yet it had romance and mystery which appt^aled to yoo^. 


Moreovci it was in direct contact with the ordinary life, 
the home life of the day.”“ 

The purpose of the Hall of Science should 
be to present a bird’s-eye view of the gifts of 
science to man. The picture must be dynamic^ 
and in order to ensure this, the building up of 
the Hall should be a continuous, co-operative 
process carried out regularly from year to year. 
Thus alone will the students gain a lively 
interest and a knowledge of Science in Action 
and at the saine time develop their creative 
abilities.lS 

As finances allow, it is suggested that the 
following sections be built up in the Hall of 
Science: 

(1) The Workshop. This should consist 
of the usual carpentry and metalwork tools, a 
fretwork outfit, and if possible, a medium- 
sized lathe, preferably power-driven. The 
workshop is the key-stone of the whole scheme, 
developing as it does the creative faculty and 
manipulative skill of the students. 

(2) Transport Soction. The aim of thi*^ 
section slioud be to give a dynamic picture of 
the transport activities of the country, the most 
important activity of applied science. At one 
end of the room we visualise* a model port with 
ships loading and unloading and wagons of a 
model railway running along the quayside. 
The railway track with its singal points, scenic 
effects and stations is carried over bridges to 
the up-country station at the foot of a range* 
of miniature hills. Here there is again a 
passenger and goods station. The locomotives 
and rolling stock, although scale models, are 
of the smallest gauge (00) The track is 
signall(*d and organised on the system in actual 
use in Indian railways At the up-country end 
there is a model aerodrome with models of 
various types of aeroplanes. To illustrate motor 
vehicles an old oar should be bought; after it 
is thoroughly cleaned — a museum needs show- 
manship as much as a shop — sections should be 
cut through its cylinder head, valve chamber, 
gear box, clutch, differential, and tyre. The 
motor can be mounted on blocks and rotated 
by means of tlie self-starter, and thus the 
whole working of the machinery made visible 
to the eye. Explanatory charts should be 
arranged above the various models, showing, 
for example, the principles of aerofoil design, 
the ship related to Archimedes’ principle, the 
principle underlying the electric-signalling 

12. Sanderson of Oundle, Chatto & Windus, London,. 
1924, p. 64. 

13. Abbott and Wood, op. cif., p. 21. 
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apparatus of tlie railway, the use of the lever, 
etc. 

(3) Power, The next section should be 
devoted to working models of various types of 
engines. It is worthwhile getting two sets of 
parts (they can be had without much outlay) : 
one for building up whole models of engines; 
the other for arranging on boards with a des- 
cription of each part. The charts above this 
section should relate engines to principles of 
thermodynamics, conservation of energy, and 
the like. At the up-countrj^ end of the Rail- 

,way sub-section one might arrange a model 
hydro-electric power station with a miniature 
dam and turbines. 

(4) Industry, This section might include 
working models of various Indian industries : 
soap making, sugar refining, tanneries, saw- 
mills, pottery works, glass works, etc. The 
accompanying charts would explain the under- 
Jyiff? principles and would give information 
about their regional distribution within the 
country. 

(5) Wireless, Plenty of informationl4 is 
available regarding the construction of a wire- 
less museum, which should include models and 
photographs of historic transmitting and receiv- 
ing equipment, as well as obsolete receivers of 
more recent date. As in a window display, 
strings may be connected from the various parts 
of a receiver to cards explaining the ])urpose 
ol each component. Models can be made to 
illustrate reflection from the ionosphere, radia- 
tion from an aerial, and valve characteristics 
in three dimensions. 

(6) Biology. In the Biology Section the 
emphasis should be on the live organism, its 
interaction with the environment, and its rela- 
tion to man. Far too many teachers feel 
satisfied with only a detached study of the 
internal structure of dead organisms, and take 
no pains to relate their subject with the environ- 
ment and interests of the students. Moipho- 
logical study has its own importance, but in 
no case should it be regarded as the whole, or 
even the most important part, of Biology. The 
student must, first of all, become interested in 
the living activities of the organism and get a 
broad perspective of the various life-pheno- 
mena. . Bionomics, Ecology, Phenomena of 
Reproduction and Development, Evolution and 
Heredity, Animal and Plant Geography, 
Palaeontology, Social lives of animal groups, 
and s cores of other branches of the subject can 

14. ODot, W. T., Handbook of the coUectians 
illustrating Elecfrictd En^neeringt //. Eadio Communica- 
tion. LottdoBi 1934. 


be illustrated by carefully planned sub-sectiona 
and charts. 

Aquaria and terraria, “ breeding-caffes, 
vivaria, ins(*ct incubators; gardens, . . . fer- 
nery, rose garden — a miniature Kew; an experi- 
mental plot; an experimental farm; . . . these 
will give the means for taking up wide studies, 
including the life-histoiy of man and the 
romantic history of Biology itself. Much valu- 
able work can be done for the neighbourhood. 
Here is a short list : an agricultural survey of 
the district, where a multiplicity of workers is 
invaluable; analysis of soil; experimental work 
on wheat and other crops (this can be done for 
farms and for neighbouring estates) ; extrac- 
tion of fat and sugar; experiments with flour, 
bread-making: study of . . . woods; the study 
of diseases and pests; and so on. ”15 It will be 
well io devote a sub-section to local fauna and 
flora, properly named. 

Later ou, several other sections might be 
added. A section on Public Health and 
Hygiene ” would be of distinct value, illustrat- 
ing with models and charts the principles of 
sanitary engineering, drainage, water-supply, 
mosquito elimination, disease prevention, etc. 
There could be a section on “ Pure Science,” 
with possibilities too numerous to mention : 
replicas of historic experiments, charts showing 
the dates of great scientific discoveries, portraits 
of important sci(‘ntists, and so on. In order 
to awaken interest in the personality of scien- 
tists, it may be w^ortliwliile to prepare a large 
volume, consisting of photographs of individual 
workers, facing one page descriptions of tbeir* 
lives, and to leave it open at a different page 
each day. Sections on “ Geography,” “ Arch- 
aeology,” “ Medicine,” and even “ History ” 
might prove useful additions, as the scheme is 
worked out. 

The building up of such a Hall of Science 
in itself would be highly educative and would 
enable students to appreciate how they fitted 
in the larger world around them. They would 
learn to be handy with tools; have that ' feeF 
for apparatus which is the hall-mark of a siic- 
eessfiil experimentalist; develop resourcefulness, 
initiative, originality and ereativeness ; and 
acquire a real zest for knowledge. Science to 
them would no longer be the study of an unreal 
world, but an enquiry into the principles under- 
lying a world they already knew a great deal' 
about. A somewhat similar scheme has pven 
remarkable results at Oundle School. If it was 
found useful in England, much more so 
should it be in India I 

15. Sanderson of Oundle^ p. 269. 
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The True Story of the Depredations of a Morth Australian Killer and its Destruction 
b> an Introduced Indian Animal 

Ry EWEN K. PATTERSON 


‘Out in the middle of the wide, sluggish, 
jungle-fringed North Australian river, a broad, 
blunt, scaly muzzle, that came slowly in from 
the open sea, showed just abovu the i^urface of 
the water. Moving upstream like a piece of 
■driftwood carried in by the tide, it slowed down 
and finally halted alongside a clump of reeds 
that grew from the water at the tip of a long, 
low peninsula which jutted out into the stream 
from the thick, dark-green wall of the 
jungle. 

For a moment the muzzle remained 
motionless, then it turned, and the green patch 
-of reeds parted for a massive, scaly body to 
•come streaming and glistening through; and the 
crocodile (Big Nick, as he was later called) 
dragged himself ashore to flop like a log on 
the soft mud. 

Fully twenty-five feet long from the tip 
of the snout to the end of the tail he was, and 
easily four feet wide across the middle of the 
back — one of the ferocious salt-water crocodiles 
(they are scientifically termed Crocodilits 
porosus), which are the largest living reptiles 
known. 

Tired after his journey out to sea, where 
he had obtained a stomach full of fish, Big 
Nick yawned once — his massive jaws opening 
wide to reveal a fearsome array of huge white 
teeth, six inches long, tcmblc w'capons that 
slanted backwards towards the throat and that 
never lost their grip; and then he settled down 
to enjoy an after-dinner sleep. But almost 
immediately he was awak<'ned by a disturbance 
nearby. 

About ten yards from where the crocodile 
reposed, and in the centre of the peninsula, 
bathed in vivid sunlight, was a pile of mud, 
surmounted wiih twigs and dead leave.s — a 
squat pile, about three feet high and a yard 
across: and alongside it was a wallow of 
•churned, semiliquid mud, just above the siirfacn 
of which showed the serrated back of another 
large crocodile — a monster female guarding her 
'incubator — ^ncst of eggs. 

For six weeks, ni^t and day with scarcely 
a break, her maarive twenty-feet kmg body 


had Iain in that wallow; for six weeks she had 
been keeping a close watch over her nest — ^the 
nest which she had scraped together with her 
great two-feet long and nine-inch wide fore- 
paws, and on top of which she had deposited 
a batch of sixty-odd eggs— 'glistening white 
eggs, a little larger than duck eggs. 

Cleverly concealed beneath a thin layer of 
twigs and leaves, those eggs had for six weeks 
been bathed daily in the fierce heat of the 
tropical North Australian sun, while the female, 
formidable and always alert, had remained on 
guard. She knew only too well the many 
jungle creatures — ^wild pigs, snakes, and a score 
of others — ^that would quickly play havoc with 
the eggs if she left them unguarded for any 
length of time, and so, day after day, night 
after night, she had lain in her wallow, as 
motionless as a log, appearing for all the world 
like a dead beast, except that occasionally she 
emitted a low moan or grunt. 

And now her long vig^il was over. The 
incubation period had expired. Beneath the 
fierce rays of the midday sun the surface of 
the nest began to heave. Higher and higher 
it heaved until finally it broke open, and in an 
instant became alive with baby crocodiles about 
six inches long. 

No sooner had tliat happened than the 
mother began to crawl around the 'nest wildly, 
excitedly, while her sixty or more babies, 
snapping at each other with tiny needle-teeth, 
jumped, rolled, fell, and ran down the sides of 
the nest to join their massive, parent, scam- 
pering along her uneven, broad back, or running 
about on the soft mud nearby. 

All of the babies, except for paler colour 
and spotted skin, were perfect crocodiles in form 
and fierceness. Beside the great bulk of their 
mother it seemed ridiculous that such tiny 
things could ever attain her size. The entire 
evil brood could have been packed with ease 
into an empty four-gallon can. 

Each of the babies had a lump of hard 
cgg-yolk attached to the outside of its stomach 
to serve as food until it could fend for itself, 
and, presently, as the mother moved slowly 
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towards the river, the brood hurried after her, 
following her rlumsily, in a straggling line. 

But as they slipped into the water, their 
parent at once deserted them. Having no 
further interest in the brood she shot rapidly 
away, just as Big Nick woke from his doze. 

His greedy eyes were at once attracted by 
Uhe commotion caused in ihe water by the 
frolicking brood, and crawling swiftly into the 
stream he pursued the helpless babies, swallow- 
ing them one after another as they scampered 
and fled in instinctive terror. 

Having devoured all of the babies within 
eight. Big Nick, with a contented grunt, returned 
to his sun- warmed resting place; and, as he 
did so, two hunters from the little gold-mining 
settlement on the neighbouring river a mile to 
the south (they had witnessed Big Nick’s- arrival 
and the subsequent birth and death of the 
bipod), raised their nfles and fired. 

The bullets struck the monster’s thick, 
scaly hide, but ricochcttcd off harmlessly, and, 
with lightning swiffness, the saurian plunged 
into the river. 

In the weeks that followed the hunters paid 
innumerable visits to the river, and many 
bullets were wasted in a vain endeavour to 
shoot the big crocodile. 

Often the saurian was sighted sunning 
himself on the river bank, but always before 
the men could get within shooting distance he 
would slip into the water from his hasking- 
place with scarcely a splash 

And then Big Nick would reveal his 
cunning in an irritating game* of hide and seek. 
He would cruise slowly along in the w'ater, with 
only his long snout showing just above the 
surface, like a floating piece of wood. It looked 
an easy tnlgct, but whenever a gun was raised 
to shoot, or a hand moved to pull a trigger, the 
snout would sink, to bob up again a few yards 
away. 

Then, when he grew tired of this. Big Nick 
would flick his long flattened tail and drive his 
massive body through the winter with powerful, 
rhythmic sweeps until soon he was lost in the 
distance. 

Then came warm nights when the jungle 
echoed with hoarse bellowings from the river. 
It was Big Nick roaring out the strange mating 
call of his kind. Night after night he kept it 
up for hours witli scarcely a pause, and so 
startling were the cries that the noises of the 
night were quietraed; and when finally Big Nick 
did stop, a deathly silence brooded over the 
jungle. .... 


The weeks passed, and then came a Sunday 
morning when Big Nick left his home river and 
headed for the stream on the southern bank of 
which stood the little gold-mining settlement. 

What caused the croeodik' to make that move 
will never be known. 

At ten o’clock that morning, three men 
fiom the settlement, who were out seeking game, 
came across the saurian suddeiily in the jungle, 
only a hundred yards or so from the river at 
the settlement. 

When detected, the iiia-'Sive bnitc-'s little- 
eyes gleamed savagely, and then he rose swiftly 
on his hind legs, and, like a huge goanna, ran 
madly for the river into which he plunged with 
a loud splash. 

The crocodile was not sighted again for a 
week, until the next Sunday morning, when- 
most of the people were at church, he dashed 
ashoi-c amongst a group of little children, who 
were ])laying on a patch of white sand a few 
yards from the edge of the' water, seized a 
screaming little girl in his awful jaws, and 
then, with a toss of his head, hurled the child 
into the river, whither he immediately followed. 

That taste of human flesh apparently gave 
Big Nick a craving for such food. 

ITe ignored tempting carcasses of wallabiea 
and other marsupials which the people of the 
lonely settlenient hung from trees along the 
river for him to take — baits, which were 
poisoned vdtii enough stiychninc to kill a dozen 
crocodiles his size. 

But Big Nick completely ignored them all. 
The cunning crocodile even refused to approach 
a live pig which one morning was tethered to 
a sapling close to the river bank. In vain the 
hidden hunters waited with their rifles ready 
for the crocodile to come ashore. 

Big Nick claimed his second human 
victim a few days later, a mile or so upstream 
from the settlement. 

A man on horseback was swi mmin g the 
river, and was about half-way across the stream, 
when Big Nick surged forward. His huge jaws 
closed oil the man’s loft leg, dragged him from 
the saddle, and swept him beneath the water. 

It was the return of the terrified riderless 
horse, with a wound on its left side, where the 
crocodile’s razor-like teeth had grazed the skin, 
that told the settlement of the tragedy; and 
thereafter Big Nick was I uqted ceaselessly. . - 

But the crocodile proved too cunning. 
Traps and poisoned baits remain^ untoadied, 
and not^once did the small army of banters- 
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from the settlement get within shooting 
'distance of him. 


A week passed, and one evening, five miles 
up the river from the settlement, two hunters, 
wno had spent the whole day looking for Big 
Nick, began to wend their way homewards, 
when suddenly they stopped abruptly as the 
jungle echoed with awful cries that came from 
the river. 

Together, with their rifles ready, the 
hunters dashed through the bushes and reached 
tlie stream to see on the opposite bank a 
desperate battle in progress 

Big Nick, his evil body half in and half 
out of the water, had grabbed a buffalo cow 
by the left foreleg and was slowly dragging her 
towards the river. 

The animal's cries echoed and re-echoed 
dJirough the trees. 

It appeared as though Big Nick would 
‘have an easy victory, and, raising their rifies, 
the hunters were preparing to shoot, when 
suddenly a crashing through the bushes heralded 
the approach of a massive buffalo bull. 

^t’itliout hesitating a second, the newcomer 
lowered bis great head and charged the 
crocodile. 

The resultant collision partly lifted the 
sauriiin out of the water, and. at the same 
time, dragged the buffalo cow to her knees. 

Again the bull charged, and this time, 
with a lightning movement, he drove the razor- 
edged point of a six-feet long, cormgated black 
born deep into Big Nick’s right eye 

Generations of jungle life had given the 
old bull an instinctive knowledge of the 
vulnerable paits of his saurian enemy. 

Again tb.r iu)rn went deej) into the eye 
socket, and the writhing crocodile loosened hit 
jaws. 

Witli car-splitting cries the cow dashed 
madly into the jungle, while Big Nick, bellowing 
with pain, endeavoured to grasp the bull; but 
the buffalo, his eyes blazing with rage, side- 
stepped swiftly and launched a frenzied attack. 

A horn gouged deeply into the saurian’s 
left eye, and then gashed the tender part of 
the creature’s thick scaly hide under the 
foreleg. 

Sightless, tom and bleeding, and bellowing 
hoarsely, Big Nick careered madly round in 
a circle. 

The buffalo charged again, turning the 
writhing crocodile over and Over .imtiT 
mighty- saurian fell with a loud taj^sfa into ^e 

-»*• 


river; and there, amid a whirl of flying foam, 
Big Nick yielded u^ his cold, malignant soul. 

The fight over, the buffalo stood for a 
moment on the river bank with his sides heaving. 
He was a magnificent animal, weighing fully 
a ton. 

Suddenly he raised his head and sniffed t' 
air between short, nervous gasps. * 

Borne on the faint breeze which drifte ' 
from where the hunters were watching, came ,, 
the dreaded scent of man, and, with a loud 
snort, the buffalo wheeled like a flash, and 
disappeared into the jungle. 

“We missed a good shot there,” said one 
hunter. 

“ Why did you hesitate tlicn ? ” asked the 
other. 

“ Well-er — I don’t tJiink it would’ve been 
fair, do you ? ” 

“ I do not.” 

* * * * 

That buffalo bull, which was responsible 
for the destruction of the killer-crocodile, was 
one of the many thousands of buffaloes roaming 
the unsettled wilds of Northern Australia, all 
of which arc descendants of Indian wild 
buffaloes The intioduetion of these Indian 
animals into Australia, which was more by 
accident tlian by design, represents one of the 
ga*eatest examples extant of the invasion of a 
wild animal. 

Over one hundred years ago when a 
Jiritish military settlement was established on \ 
a lonely part of the coast of Northern Australia, 
it was visited by trading vessels from India 
and the East Indies, which supplied the military 
men with Indian wild buffaloes to be killed for * 
meat. The animals were kept in special pens ’ 
at tlie settlement, and were slaughtered as 
required. 

AVhen the settlement was abandoned after 
a few years, a number of buffaloes, which had 
not been killed for food, were released and 
left to their fate in the wild and lonely Qountry. 

It was thought that the animals would die out, 
but instead they increased in numbers and froni 
their progeny has developed a tremendous wild- 
buffalo infestation, covering a vast area of 
country'. The animals are so plentiful that 
they arc hunted for their skins, which are 
parts of the world for use in 
upholstery and other leather-work. Some 
Australian hunters have amassed fortunes at 
hunting uie buffaloes; countless thousands of' 
the animals have been killed, but they are s^l 
as plentiful as ever. 



DHONDO KESHAV KARVE 

By RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 

Faiiu' — pai-tuMilaiiy coiitc'iiiporar>^ fame, iflnot a siin' of ftrc'aim'ss. 

Nor IS its abseiuvo a proof that one is not ^reat. 

Phwkssor Dhondo Kkshw Kauve, of whom He has said in his auiol)ioftra]>hy that in his 
I am going to speak hrieily this evening, on life there have Ix'en eyries of ten years at the 
the oeeasioii of Ins eoin- 
pleling 80 years of Ins 
benefieient life, is not ex- 
aetly an unknown man, 
though he is not one oi 
the eelehrities of modern 
India, like many ol our 
political leaders But hv 
isTeally a very great man. 

He IS best known as the 
f(»ufider and Ide and soul 
of the Hindu Widows’ 

Honu' at Hingne Budnik, 

Poona, and of the* Sreemaii 
Natinhai 1) a m o <l li e r 
T h a r k e r s e y Indian 
Women’s rnivc'rsity, of 
}\iona and Bombay 

’He \Nas b(»rn of poor 
parents. It was with great 
difficulty that, he could 
educate liimself. One fact 
alone will suffice to enabh* 
us to realize his struggles, 
and that is that lie was in 
his eigliteeiil.h year wlum 
he began to h'arri the 
English alphabet Previ- 
ous to that be had received 
some education through 
Marathi, his mother 
tongue, and, when 17, 
tramped 110 miles from 
Munid, his parents’ home, 
in a four days’ pilgrimage 
to appear at a public 
examination at Satara, and 
'on the third night slept 
uneasily under the stars 
in a wind-swept rocky Profe&sor Dhondo Keshay Karve 

glen where wild beasts 

might prowl. But all this trouble was useless, end of each of which some nevf outlook, some 
The members of the Examination CpnimittcL* pew idea, some powerful mge seized him ariH. 
took him to be too young and rejected liim. drew him into a new activity without his losing 
But this did not damp his ardour for education, touch with the old. When eighteen, he began 
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to learn llio Enj^lish alpliabet and a now vista 
of life opened before Ins eyc's. At twenty- 
ei^lit be took up the work of the Murud Fund, 
a iund to be used for the welfan‘ of Murud 
and raised mostly from inhabitants ot tliat 
village who were employed elsewlien*, each to 
contribute a pii* for each lupcc he earned It 
has paid part of tlie cost of llie Marathi school 
and tin* Enp;lish Middle school at Murud and 
worked for tla* welfare' of tliai villaj^e m other 
ways. In 193() its permaiienr, lialance was 
Rs. 12, (KK) “ in face value' of p e* (love'rn- 
ment ])ap('r 

Te'ii years alter siartina the Murud Fund, 
wlien h(' was tlnrty-e'ijilit, the Hindu Widows’ 
Home Association was ('slablish(*d, and it has 
bee'n reiah'nm; V('r> use'tul seTVicc to socjt'ty. 
When he was lorty-ei|;lit tli(‘ ideas of the Mahihi 
Vielyalaya and the* Nishkama Karma Matha 
took possession of him and lu' entluisiastieally 
took u]) tli(' (‘orrespondmi; acti\'iti('s These 
institutions ive'ie' na'r»:e(i into the' Ilmelu 
Widow’s’ JIouK' Association It was at the ap.c 
of 58 tluil, as he says, he “took a leap in tlie 
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dark to lennid ilu Women’s rmversity ” He 
thinks, “ iortunately no new’ idea eme'r>i;ed at the 
iige of 68,” anel he* could ji'ive iindividide*d atte'ii- 
tiem to ilic university for 20 years. “ Stranf»:e'iy, 
liowTVer,” says he, “1 was unconsciemslv 
drawn low’ards a new’ ide’a and its jiowerful urge 
ha.'^ threnvn me' into a fresh activity at llie ag-* 
of 78 ” He wanted to establish a ‘Maharashtra 
Village Primary Edueation Hociety’ “to start 
sehools oi tlie old indigeneuis tyjie to teach the 
three* IPs in villages in wdiich there are no 
seheails eonducte'd by the District Local lioaiel? 
or other agencies.” In fidelition to teaching 
children of se'hool-going age these schoeils will 
try to keep up the literacy of adults by attract- 
ing theun to small libraries attache^ to the 
schools. Before approaching otheis for contri- 


butions he conducted one school himself by 
jiaying Rs 15 per mensem out of his meagre 
pc'iision of 70 rujiees. He also made small 
collections with the hclj) of friends, the total 
reaching Rs. 2700 on the 8th July, 1936. 

Mr. Karve married a wudow in 1893, 
having become a widower himself before that 
dale, and luid in coiis('(iuencc of the murriage 
to sufTcr iniicli hitter persecution. 

In 1894 lie became* jirofessor of 
Matli(‘inatics iii the Fcrgussoii t’ollcge, Poona, 
anel also within a year, a lifc-mcmbcr of the 
Ih'ccan Eelucation Socit'ty Mr (} K. (lokhalc 
vva*^ alri'ady a member of the Society and a 
pnde.ssor oi the* college The life-members 
liad to work for 20 years on Rs. 73 and odd 
per month I’his meant coiiside'rable sacrifice 
for liim, as lie was tlu'ii earning double that 
amount in Bombay by tuituni Prof. Karve* 
put m this full penoel and retired in 1914. He 
was a very ('fTicieut anel suevessful profe'sseir 

After taking a practical sle'j) in the cause* 
oi wideiw mamage*, namely, manying a wielow’ 
liimsc'lf, he iclt (liat it hael placed an impeTa- 
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tivi* duty upon him to tiy to do his utmos* for 
the cause of wudow marriage w’hich he had- 
(inbraet'd He realised at ouce that for a 
syste'iuatie anel e*fFicient w’orking out of any 
plan, a responsible heiely was necessary, and 
with the he*]]) of friends started the Wielow 
Marriage Association. He w’as its first seerc- 
taiy and Dr (afterwuirds Sir) R. G. Bhandarker, 
chairman Duly those people could become 
members of the Association who had either 
married widow's or wdio had the courage to dine 
wdtli such pco])lp of their owm caste. Others who ■ 
had sympathy with the cause, were registered 
as sympathisers. A member or a sympathiser 
liad to pay a day’s income every year as 
subscription. 

For over two years he worked very hard, ‘ 
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for it. But his experience showed tlmt tlie 
question being a religious one, a high degree of 
iiiornl 'courage was recpiircd on the part of the 
man who came forward to marry a widow and 
also on the part of the guardians of widows. 
It was no easy thinp, in tliosc* days to face 
cxoommunioation from society He, therefore, 
began to think that his energy iniglit be inon* 
usefully directed towards the c‘juise of ^^ldows’ 
edneation T1 h‘ question not being a i(‘ligious 
one, would not Irighb^n peojile away fioni it 
The' best way to advance the cause of the 
witfeiws, he thought, wa*-’ to e<lueate them and 


established on tlie 14th June, 1890. As no 
funds \^ere at first available, no indi'pendcnt 
ll(!ine was started. Mr. Karve began to collect 
contributions, and as money beeame available, 
a few jioor widows were su|)|>oi'te(i in tlie hostel 
attached to the riovernmeiit (hrls' High School 
and the Training College for women ami edueat<!d 
there He set apart all liis savings, namely, 
Its I,(KK>, for till* Hoim*, and utilized his long 
\acati(Mis in doing propaganda work and eollect- 
mu sul>seri|)iioiis 

Owing to the existence of the Widow* 
Mainage Association and tlu* Hindu Widows’ 
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make them seli-siqiporting and able to think 
for tliemselves. So, while continuing to keej) 
in touch with the W'ldinv marriage moveinent as 
a member of the Managing C’ounnittee of the 
Association and taking interest in its w'ork, he 
founded the Hindu Widows’ Home Association. 
The Widow’ Marriage Association is still work- 
ing under an enthusiastic secretary with a fund 
of nearly Rs. 9,000. 

The Hindu Widows' Home Association 
was not started under the control of the Widow 
Marriage Association; because, if that had 
i)cen done, people would have suspected that 
the object of the Home was more to induce 
tlje inmate's to get rc-inarrietl than to educate 
them. ^ a separate A^ciatioij was formally 


Home Association, both f()uiid<*(l by Prof. Karve 
and with both of w'hich he ha-^ all along been 
connect e(l, he w’as between tw*o fires as it were 
Orthodox ju-ople siispect(*d that the object of 
the Home was to indirectly promote widow 
marriage, and reformers of the extreme wdng 
w’ere ilissatislied wnth his methods of w^irking 
along the lines of least resistance. But the 
wi.^dom ami tactfulness of Prof. Karve and his 
friends overcame all difficulties. 

The Home is situat(*d at Hingne Bmlruk 
4 miles outside the city of Poona. When 
there was no road to it — not even a foot track, 
anc] no conveyance of its o\ n. Prof. Kan^e had 
to walk there every day iu the evening after 
Isis college work, spend the night there for the 
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protection of the jilrls iind again walk back to 
collc'ge in (lie morning. Thai meant trudging 
eight tnilcH every day. “All provisions ha(t 
to be carried there from the city on the head 
and shoulders and so Prof Karve had himsedf 
usually to carry a i)retty heavy load of vege- 
tables an<l other Mipplies for the Home. He 
used to teach some of the advanc<‘(l girls at 
night and in the early morning During the 
long vacations lie went away on Mihseription 
work and made other arrangement^ reganling 
the protc'ctioTi of the inmates of the Home 
(iH'ater devotitm to a cause no man could 
show. 

The Home is now a colony by itself of 
about 300 souls, situated in a *iuiet and exten- 
sive site fifteen acres m extent and four miles 
from the eity. Its laiildmgs, to providt' resi- 
dential and school accoinnuMlation, are worth 
Rs 200,0(X) There are a High Soliool, a 
Training ('College or Normal school and a 
pnictising school Tli<» Association lias an 
endowment fund of Its. 1,00,000, and jier- 
man(*nt iind otlier fiind^ of about 70.000 rupee.*. 

The Home has sent out hiuidn'ds of 
cdueatofl women in Maharaslitra ami the 
Marathi-siieaking centres outside Maliarashtra 

‘Prof. Karve has wnteu in his autobiogra]diy : 

“In tlir maftPi (»f widow maiiiage T followrd tin* 
lialli rlialked out by Pandit Iswan handra Vidya^agai 
<d Pni^al and V^ishniisliastn Pandit of Maharashtra, and 
had inudt* it thr fundamental principle of the ^idow 
Manias* Assurialion.*’ 

It was Oil tlie 4th March, 1907, that he 
o])eiied the Mahila Vidyalayn for giving 
secondary education to Hindu girls. It wa'* 
amalgamated with the Widows’ Home school 
in 1915 

Th(‘ problem of securing devoted work< rs 
for the Widows’ Htnne and the Mahila 
Vidyalaya couotantly engsigi'd his mind The 
Nishkania Karma Matha was founded by him 
with that object Tn 1915 it was amalgamateil 
witli the Home and the ATahihi Vidvalava, 

The first three inembtTs of the Matha, of 
whom lie was one, took the following solemn 
vow: — 

“1 offer my life to the MiBsion t Matha), which 
IS to he founded to condurl the Widows’ Home, the 
Mahila Vidyalaya and such other institutions, reali/Jng 
the presence of the Supreme Being in mv mind. Now 
1 am no longer mv own master. 1 now belong to this 
new organization. Ti may use me in the way it thinks 
fir, Whatever provision the organization makes for me 
and my family will be accepted by me.” 

The idea of i.hc‘ Indian Women’s University 
arose in hie mind from the perusal of a booklet 
descriptive of the Japan Women^s University 


sent to him by Babu Sivaprasad Gupta and 
Prof(*SKSor Benoy Kumar Sarkar. He founded 
the Indian Women’s TTniversity in 1916, though 
at first he had no funds to back him. Money 
came gradually. In 1920 the University got 
what Professor Karve has called' a windfall. 
Tlie late Sir Vithaldas Damodher Thackersey 
gave it the sum of Rs 15,00,000 in the face 
value of fier cent, (loverniuent paper or 
cerl.ain conditions, the first being that it was to 
be named after liis mother Shn'eniali NiUhihai 
Daiiiodlier Thackers(*y. It has been so named. 
So long as he lived, he continued to take great 
praclieal and active Jiitercst in it« It has 
since then received other nniiortant liequests, 
though of lesser amounts. 

The Indian Women’s University is a v(‘ry 
great aehievement, inasmuch as it has made pni- 
gr(‘ss and ac(|Uired stability m s]utc of the facts 
that it liad no recognit.ion from Government, its 
degrees had not the market value whicli 
( JoViTimient-recognised University degrei’s 
have, it is entirely unconneeied willi my 
leligioiis, s(*ctariaii or denominational pro- 
paganda, and its iiu'diiim of instruction in all 
siilijects, iij) to the highest degrir, is sonu‘ 
Imhan language, English being only a compul- 
sory second language. Before Sir Vithaldas^ 
cmdownif'nt and even after it, it lias flepemh*d 
greatly upon eontributions inad(‘ bv tlie upper 
middle, tlu* middle ami the lower middle clusw^s 

It. is for all castes, creeds and religions 

Looking to the needs and circumstances of 
the generality of women and t.o make it worthy 
of the name of Women’s University, it has given 
Domestic Economy, Domestic Science (includ- 
ing Biology, Anatomy, Human PliysiolOgy and 
Elements of Psychology with special study of 
the child mind) and Hygiene an important 
place* in the scheme of studies. Music, paint- 
ing. needle-work and embroidery also have an 
honouralile place in the scheme as regular 
subjects of (examination. 

The University has high schools that pre- 
pare students for the Entrance Examination in 
four languages, Marathi, Gujarati, vSindhi and 
Telugu. College* education is given for the 
present in the first three languages only. 
Students are allowed to study privately and to 
appear for the entrance and higlier examina- 
tions, and there are now and then students who 
appear in Hindi, Urdu, Kanaresp and Bengali. 

Prof. Karve thinks * there should be a 
separate Women's University in each linguistio 
area. 

When Prof. Karve was sevdnty-one he 
undertook a tour round the world fbr popular!^ 
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ing tlio Women’s L^niviTsity movement and for 
collecting monetary Indp for it.. He had pre- 
viously visited all parts t)f India for the same 
j)Uipose. The foreign countries visited during 
his world tour were: (Ireat Britain, 
Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, flennany, Thiite<l 
States of America, Japan, Uganda, Tanganyika, 
Kenya, Zanzibar, Soutli Africa, and Poiliigueso 
East Africa. 

In his autobiography, entith-d Loolitnf 
Back, he has .summarised cc'rtain opinions of 
his on religious matters as follows : — 

(J) Urli^jon shuiilf] Ik* ronfjiircl tii tlir < i<i- 

of the relation's of niaii with lli< iinki nwii Mtnid 
(/i* all thingK, or (rod 

(2) C.'on^ideralion of the iiiles of eoiidin I of tiirin 
towards hnnselF and other beings. inclii<iirig dumli 
creatines, shoiilil he the provinee of iixudliU. 

( 3 ) I'he dictates of one's t»wn etniMieiHi should he 
the guide iii one's religions and 11101 ul at tions. 

( 4 ) No liook in the wi>rld i< a levealed book 

- fS) No individual, past 01 pieseni. is an iixainj- 
tion of (rod, 

lit* Ims not “ lonm'd tin}' ofitinoii on (ho 
iliU‘h(.ion of rrbndli After stjitiinr sonn^ arp,it 
inents jiKuinst and for lieliof in 1 I, Ik* observeh ; 

1 am, liowevei, l.'d to think and feel that il I hen* 
IS (ruth in the idea ol ichirlli, T would like to he hoi 11 
ciguiiL and again in Jndid to <cinv on ni> work. 

lie also deeltiros : 

I have had u vei> syinpatlietu attitude towards all 
pioginssive inovciuenls like the HiaJiiiio Sainui, Ai7a 
Samaj, Theosophy and Kalionalisni. 

It was in 1932, wlien I w(;ni to Bombay 
in deliver the (Kmvoeation addrt'ss of the Indian 
WonienV I’f^niversity, that I had the lionoiir ot 
making his acquaintanee. Afler the convoca- 


tion was o\*or T to Poona witli his son 

Mr. Bhaskar D. Karve and saw his father’s 
institutions there and at llingne Budnik. 

I ftegarding Proi. Karve s * Maharaslit-ra 
Village I'riinary Ediicahon S(H•let5^’ Dr. R. P. 
}*arar).ii)yt* writes in Tht' Hindu and The Leader 
in eoiirse of an ailiele on his ltl(* and mission : 

He lud long leah/ed (hat ediieation of women or 
gills wds not enough Aftei ull. in this way he lOtild 
reach «)iilv a lew of rhciii hy menus of liis in- 1 itiiliuns. 
He leah/ed llul the Idige mass of the people of India 
lived .11 villages, and saw lhal unless e\eiv vitlagei had 
oppoi tiiiiit V for educution, India loiild not advance as it 
.should He, therefore. Idiimhed out n new scheme for 
oigaiii/ing erliii iLioii in villages ^iguin he has hegiin 
m d ^inall way. He has loimded a society tailed the 
(viaina .Sliikshuii MaiiddI for starling, 01 lutlier for help- 
ing the Mlljpers to start si lioojs m villages wliich had 
no -I luMil till then He lontnhiiles Hs. l.'S every month 
ifom the pension oi Ifs, 7 U that he reenves everv month 
Ironi tin* F»“rgusson (iollege to this society and spends 
ihiee hoiifs eveiv day in visiting cveiy single house hy 
till IIS in ildferent pdils of the < ily of ^^lona to collect 
funds ioi the jniipose He at cepls anything that anybody 
aives Jiom a pn e npwaids. He has thus lielped in the 
(*stal)lishineiil ol some 23 village schools in various parla 
<d Maharashhu 'I'o sm h school the vdlagc*ra cKintrihiite 
soiiieihing themselves, possibly providing ac cunmiodatii >n 
ol a soil, and tin Manila! gives a grant of something 
like Ks |(K) 01 so per \eai 'I'o .if‘e that the schools 
die* going on properly an inspector lias Itec^n appointed. 

To finci a man cd ftO woikiiig in llns manner 
sing 1 e-iic‘ailc‘d foi a 1 aiise wlin h lie* eoiisideis of national 
iinpof lance nnisi dpp(*al to the imagination of many who 
may not have* the same ^eM•sac 1 ifn mg spirit .... 

Prof Kaive's phvsieal eiic*igv is hoiindlesa. One 
would not think that that small, linn, imimpiessive. figure 
was (iipahh* of pntiini' loilh all this work. He still can 
easilv walk 10 01 IT) inilex a day and does nearly thit 
amount eveiy dav.l 

4 l>ri>arleusl talk c»n thi* 18 th April, 19389 
slighiH i*iilarg€*fl. 

(Compileci niainl) Irom "J.of>kiiig Hack.’') 




TOYAMA -FOUNDER OF BLOOD-BROTHERHOOD 

Bv DIIAKMAVIH, m a. 


“ Kokuryiikai*^ ” I asked leaviiii; aside iny 
(■up of leed eolTee for a seeninl 

“ Y('s, Kokiiryiikai,’' he replied rather care- 
lessly. 

“But how do you pronounce it?” 
ask('(l. 

“ Ko-ku-ryu-kai,” h( sjilit the word 
throe 

I repeated it witli a little difriculty wlicn 
he said. “ 'Dial s n^hi ” 

lie si|)ped his coflee .nid looked at me in 
the jiecuhiu way which was OkitsuV "rhen 
he he^an telling me alioiit the movement com- 
monly known as Blood- lirotherhooil and Black 
I)rajj;ons‘ 

“The Japanese were victorious in the 
Kusso-,fa|)anese \\ ar not only because of their 
sup(*riority due to discifiline and physical force 
but also because of a spiritual force w’<irkinp, m 
the back of the short -st at iired army A putrnit, 
Alifsuru Toyama by name, teit sometimes be- 
fore the Wai, that was the year 190] most 
imibably, that the Japanese soldieis weie 
jH^inies as compared watli the Bussiaiis wdio 
Iooki‘d to be giants He or);anise<l a party <d 
youn^ men They w'cie mostly student'^ He 
f»ave tliem the name of Ko-ku-rvu-kai, w’hich 
means ** jieyond the river Amur” Tlie 
Itii^'Sians had <leeided to extend (hen I’a'^tein 
borders : they had an eye on Manchuria Tfie 
Jaiianese couhl not toleiate this because a cer- 
tain siM'tioii of die peo|)le wanted to establish 
their connections wdth that country In order 
to cli(;ck the proj;ress of Russia in tlie East this 
orp;anization was set up Any youiip; man wlio 
joined till- Brotherhood took a solemn vow' 
tiuit lieM eyen lay his life at tlie altar of the 
inothciland wdienever lie is ordered to do so. 
Hara-kiri is their modu^s operand i. The man 
ftoes to the M(‘iji Shrine and, holding a dagj^er 
m tfie ri^lit hand, cuts Ins abdomen from left 
to ri^lit rai^nif; it upw'ards to the last rib on the 
riftht Hid(\ A martyr is considered to he he 
wdiose (hjipgfT eli‘ars its w’ay deep down through 
the intestines. Like the true Samurai of the 
^ old eyery inembejr of the Brotherhood considers 
hara-kirr to be one of his ordinary duties.’’ 

“ Exeiise me, how’ old is Mr. Toyama now?” 
I eruiuired from my friend. 


“ Whal d’yoii think how old must he lie? ’ 
said Okitsu with a little misehi(*f in his eyes 
” I eouldidt say that,” I replied. “He must 
lie alioye fifty at lea^i ” 

Okitsu was serious: “He is above eighty, 
I ihink he’s nearing eighly-five ” 

“What irvou think if we rail on Inn, 

and 

“I knew' that you’d like to see him,” Okitsu 
-aid, “so I’ve already arranged for that Our 
iiieiid Toino has done tlial for us We’ll be 
tluae at 2 this afternoon Your host needn’t 
worry alxmt tlie limeli today. Tomo has in- 
vited Us to his ])laee From then' wt go to 
Mr Toyama’s ” 


It was a typieal Japanese fiouse. We could 
not, according to Ihc cuslom, go in with oui 
shoes on 1 was putting off my shoi's wJi(‘ii I 
chanced to glance at my w'risl It w'as a 
minute early A middle-aged lady who reec'iv- 
ed us at the mam door walked ahead of us 
At the end of tlu* corridor an old man w’lth a 
tk'ccy wliite bi'ard like that of "I'Dlstoy w'a^ 
sitting on a mat Behind his hlack-riniined 
spectacles could be seen the narrow eyes like 
tlie eagle's. Tlieie were no marked wrinkles on 
Ills face*e\cei)lmg one or tw'o lines on his fore- 
htad Ills nose was not long, nor w'cre his 
eais He had a ty|)ieally Mongolian face He 
could move his hands frei'ly in the Kimono but 
perliaiw lie w'as not feeling strong to do that 
But I W'as w’ondcr-struck wdicn, after wc had 
how’ed to each other, he took u]) the drumstick 
and began saying prayers to Lord Buddha and 
Saint Nichiren beating at the same time the 
small drum. His voice, though not quite clear, 
could be distinguished from those of the others’. 
The prayers Im^ing been finished he smiled at 
us He enquired from Okitsu how the Indian 
friends felt in Ja})an. Okitsu translated the 
(question for us in reply to which I thanked him 
that everywhere wc had been received very 
cordially. I asked him, of course through 
Okitsu, if he ever liked to visit India. Oh 
yes/’ he clasped his hands and said, “ India is 
a sacred land for us. Lord Buddha was born 
there. In my youth I had a mind to go 
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there once. But now — now I don’t think I’m 
yoilhg.” And he smiled. Others joined him. 

Tlie lady, who appeared to be liis disciple, 
brought us green tea in small beautiful cujis. 
There were biscuits too in front of They 
looked to be home-made All th(‘ same they 
were delicious. The tasti* of tlie tea being 
somewhat peculiar, one of us 
left some of it in the cup The 
(\‘ig]e eyes of Mr Toyama 
o b s e r V 1 n g that whispered 
stnnething to (he lady. A few 
minutes later she brought us 
leed tea. The friend wIk) had 
not done justice* to his cup oi 
frreen tea was sorry that lu* 
had given so much trouble to 
the lady 

“ Oh no, no troubh* at nil 
T(*a IS no lea if you don': 
take it to your heart’s con- 
tent," so saying Mr Toyama 
lmigh(*d heartily 

There was a good ht'ap of 
books lying m one coiner of 
the room, the walls ol which 
consisted of wooden jiarli- 
tion.s I w’ant.ed to know’ d 
Mr. Toyama still n‘ad books 
Tl(‘ rejibed although h(* had 
reached th(* last stage* of lif'‘ 
w'Jien reading sliould Ik* <lone 
witii still h(* liad not given up 
the habit of reading and writ- 
ing. This brought m ])olitics 
— Indian, Japan<*se and inter- 
n a 1 1 o 11 a 1 There was the 
question of W’ar also Mr 
Toyama did not seem to at- 
tach any im])ortance to the 
pacifist movement in tie* 

West. lie had certain things 
to say about the wave ol 
communism which w as sw ec])- 
ing many a land in the East. 

At the end of his talk he 
asked us to visit Mancliuria 
also on our way back to India 
We consented. At this Mr. 

Toyama gave a chit w'ritt(*n by his hand to Mr 
Tomo for tlic Minister of Railw^ays who later 
on arranged for our journey and other com- 
forts. 

Wo took leave of him at 3. Again there 
w-as an exchange of bow^s. When we stood 
in the corridor he too was there be- 
side us. We requested him several times 


not to take any more troubli 
would not agr(*i* and eame to see u.-^ 
at the main door. 

“ So that hoiis(* belonged to Mr Toyama 
himself? ’’ ] ask(*d my friend 

“ Yes, that was Ins — to Ik* more* correct 
that was the Society’s " 



An antngiaphrd photograph ol Mr. Toyama, the 
iounder of BJfii/rJ-l)rf>therlioofl of Japan 


“Society! You mean Brotherhood? But 
liow’ does this Society wwk?" 

“ In tlie beginning lie gave board and 
lodging to certain poor students wiio came in 
touch with him day and night. They* 
stayed with him but studied in different 
educational institutions. They did every- 
thing, even, cleaning and washing, with 
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tlu^ir own hands. No domcsiic scrvunts were 
kept. Naturallj^ Mr. Toyama had not a heavy 
burden to bear on his shoulders. Tlu^ Japan(‘S(‘ 
are most loyal to their benefactor. These 
students \V(‘re always n‘ady to do wliat their 
spiritual guru back* them to do. As they ^rew 
older they held many responsible jiosts in the 
service of tin; State. Some of them sent 
regularly (piit(‘ a good sum of money to their 
preceptor. During the last thirty yiiars Mr. 
Toyama 1ms helped hundreds of young men 
with the result that, it is said, nc'arly sixty 
thousand peojile are at his liack today Now' 
(’Very Ministry in Japan respects Mr Toyama 
Some ol the ininiMers IVai him, otliers s(’ek 
his hi‘1]).” 

I learnt several (»llH‘r things Ik'skU’s Lh(*se 
about Mr. Toyama ainl bis Brotherhood An 
interesting story W'as related to me about his 
infliK'nce, Several years ago wlii’ii llie present 
hhnjK'ror ol Japan was young and his father 
was alive, the Prince w'as engaged to the 
danghti’r ot a 1‘eudal lord. Tin* person m 
charge ol thr‘ royal lioust hold affairs w’us jealous 
ol that lord He did not like that the lord’s 
daughter b(‘ mariK’d to tlie Piince. Kasy acTOSS 
as he had to the Kmpenir lie dinned (lie doubt 
into tlie' masters ears that the piinc(’ss to-be 
was suspeeted of plithisis in Ihis way he made 
till* Hmpi’roi bri’ak the engageiiioiit. 

When Ml 'J'oyama. canu* to Know' of this 
111’ W’as eiirag(‘(l, “This is shi’cr faithlessness,” 
said he to his band, “ and iaithl(*ssni'ss on the 
|)art of a king is a national sin ’’ Then he 
sent an apjieal to the King that such a thing 
did not become an exalti’d jiersonage like the 
hiiniieroi. But no heed was paid to it At 
this Mr. Toyama ordered oni thousand ol liis 
disciples to perfoim hara-kiii. Tluy proeeeded 
to the Shrim* with ihe guru at the liead Mr. 
Toyama knell, dow'ii Infori’ tin* iiresidnig deity 
and prayed thus: “ An exalted jxTsni is going 
to commit a great sm.- In ordi’r to cheek him 
from doing that tla’Si’ youths have come to 
offer their lives. Pray accept then* humble 
offer’ " 

No sooner had hi’ uttered ihi’si* words than 
a young man steppi'd forward and cut u]) his 
a))dorn(‘n. Tlie in'xt moment a human bo<ly 
lay there in a pool of blood. J'he siMJond youth 
followid him and so the third. WIkmi the n(*w^s 
of hara-kiri n’ached the Emjieror in hi.- palace 
III’ w'lis struck w'ilh horror. A inessong^'r with a 
inessage in a stwd cover and a royal standard 
ill his hand ran fj'om the palace to the shrine. 
The leader read aloud the messagiv of * the 
Emperor to the members of the Bruthcriyi^od 


present there. The King had promised that he 
w'onld not break the engagement of the Pfince 
eontraeted with the daughter of the feudal lord. 
The resolve of hara-kin w'as given up by the 
jest of the youth who later on w^nt back to 
tlieir headcpiarter in the form of a procession. 

The late Sun Yat-son, the great political 
leader of (/hina, was once considered to be an 
enemy of Japan It is i^aid tliat wdien he w^as 
voung he exciti’d his countrymen against the 
Jaimnese l^nt m Ins later life he w'as found 
to be a friend of Japan ♦It was Mr. Toyama 
W’itb w'liom Sun stayed once when he was in 
Tokyo. Mr. Toyama gave a party m honour 
of the (*hmese jiatriot and show'ered praises 
upon him. Dr Sun Yat.-sen in return admired 
Japan and the .lapanesc for their ho.spitality, 
eordialily ami patiioti.sm A question ww 
troubling tlie minds of si» many Japanese guest*^ 
in the ])arty A journalist gave a Int of his 
mind wlien he asked How is it that Doctor 
Sun was not a Irieinl ol Japan m In^ earlier 
life*^” At this the Doctor explained that he 
wanted to iniiise (hi* slant ol jiatnotism llien 
in Ihe masses by exciting their hatred 
against tlie foreigners Ameni’a and certain 
lOurojican eoiintncs were h(‘l])ing him finan- 
cially He used ihal money in fxciting the 
diinese agaiiisl the Japanese Bnt w'lien there 
was suflieient awakening among the (’hinese 
he gave uji that policv and bicome a friend of 
Japan. 

Min’e than tw'eiity years ago the late Lala 
l.ajfial Rai wenl to Jajmn from America Few^ 
people knew him there tlien. In a sliorl. tune 
lie felt so lonely that he made Uj) lii^ mind to 
leave that country and go back to America 
An Indian student miroduced liim to Mr. 
Toyama who gave a iiarty in his honour. 
Several journalists attended the function. He 
gave them all a sketch of the IjaUi’s life. Tlie 
next morrow found Lala Lajpat Rai in every 
morning ’paper He was admired as an orator, 
writer, .social ri former and patriot Thus in ‘ 
one day the name Lajpal Rai became a house- 
bold wain] After that Lalaji stayed there for 
more that eight months. 

Lain r^ajpat Rai w^as most probably in 
Japan w’ben the well-known Mr. RaHlibchari 
Bose reached there Mr. Bn.se began mixing 
w'ith the Indian students. He used to meet 
Mr. Toyama every now and then, Me. had 
stayed in Jajian for nearly two years when the 
British (^^nnsul at Tokyo eamo to know that he 
w'HK the rovolutionaiy Rashbehari Bose. Japan 
and England w'cre great friends then. But the 
Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs had 
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i^mpathy for the Indian students in Japan, 
i^en however there was pressure the Minister 
was forced to pass orders for turning Mr. Bose 
out of the country. In certain political circles 
it was given out that he was a spy of the 
Germans and hence that action was necessary. 
Ten days’ time was allowed to him. During 
that period only one boat w'as to leave the 
shores of Japan for Hong Kong whore the 
British Police could easily catch hold of Mr 
Bose. Bose, however, decided to defy the orders 
of the Japanese Government. Fifteen Japanese 
ofScers of Police surrounded the lodging of Mr. 
Bose. He came out and told them frankly 
that he was prepared to be treated by them in 
whatever manner they liked. Even death at 
their hands would be welcomed by him. He 
appealed them not to turn him out of the 


country. But what could the Police do when 
they had strict orders from above! Mr. Toyama 
came to the rescue of Mr. Bose then. Some- 
how he look Bose away to his own house. None 
of the officers came to know where Bose had 
gone to. Even if they had known that they 
would not have dared to face Mr. Toyama. 
For three years Mr. Bosc did not come out of 
his place of hiding. Alter that there was a 
change in the ^Ministry. The new Minister for 
Foreign Affairs did not think it proper to go 
into the question again. Thus Mr. Bose was 
once again free. He married a young Japanese 
lady so that some years later he had a son and 
a daughter. Now Mr. Bose is considered to 
be somebody in the Indian circle. Like Mr. 
Bose himself everybody there knows how much 
he owes to Mr Mitsuni Toyama. 


K. NARASIMHA IYENGAR 

A Great Indian Figure in Malaya 

By (1. PARTHASARATHY 


By the death of Mr. K. Narasimha Iyengar at 
the early age of 47, Indians in Malaya have 
lost a noble and spotless leader. 

Mr. K. Narasimha Iyengar was bom on 3rd 
July, 1890, in the beautiful little village of 
Nangaivaram on the banks of the Cauvery, 
a few miles west of Triehinopoly. South 
India. 

He was a student of the Hindu Secondary 
School, Triehinopoly, and his keen intelligence 
was even then appreciated by his headmaster 
Mr. C. Rangaswamy Iyer who had a great love, 
for the boy. While fourteen Mr. Iyengar lost 
his father which gave a rude shock to the 
yoimg miud. He joined his fourth form in the 
St. Joseph’s College, Triehinopoly, where he was 
the pet student of Rev. Father Leigh, S. I. 
It was Fr. Leigh who first planted firm 
into the lad’s mind ideas of correct significance 
of words, thorough knowledge of grammar, 
essay writing and above all, discipline. 
Matriculating in December, 190(7, Mr. 
Narauipha Iyengar joined the S. P. G. 
College, Triehinopoly. Rev. Allan F. Gardiner, 
the Principal, granted him a free scholar- 
dfip. as a result of his appreciation 
of tlie lad’s abilities. The' Rev. Allan F. 

7M> 


Gardiner’s fame, as a distinguished Shakes- 
pearean scholar i.s well known and under that 
great savant Mr. Narasimha Iyengar learned 
to love Shakespeare. Simultaneously wi^ 
this the lad was keenly interested in the 
study of Tamil, his mother tongue, and 
took lessons under Pichai Ibrahim Pulavar, 
the poet, and later under Pundit N. M. 
Venkataswamy Nattar, now of the Annamalai 
University, Chidambaram. The young student’s 
ramblings in Kambar and Shakespeare infused 
into him a great love for music and art. After 
a three years’ study he left college in 1914 
without completing the course on account ox 
his sudden ill health. He had already lost bis 
mother in 1911. 

About the end of 1915 he joined the 
Accountant-General’s Office, Rangoon, as a 
clerk and resigned in 1920 on account of ill 
health. Like Robert Louis Stevenson who 
wandered over the South Sea Islands in search 
of health Mr. Iyengar travelled the length and 
breadth of Upper Burma for a number of 
months in the vaii^ hope of better health ani^ 
in sheer disgust Be despair of service in 
Burma and left for Malaya and lived witii his 
brdther Mr. K. S. Rajam who was the Managjto 
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of the Industrial Press, Kuala Lumpur. . He 
had married m 1918. 


Malayan Cabeer 

From December, 1920, his Malayan career 
began. He joined the Industrial Press as 
Assistant Manager and in August, 1921, the 
first Tamil newspaper of Malaya, the 
TamUaham as a bi-weekly edition 'was started 




K. Narasimha lyengai 


which was highly pojjular and succe,ssful till 
he left the concern about the middle of 1923. 

Early lu 1924 Mr. Iyengar and his brother 
Mr. K. S Raj am established the Art Printing 
Works. On September 10th of the same year 
the Tamil Nesan was started as a weekly news- 
paper. Frem its very inception it stood for 
non-party, non-communal interests and Mr. 
Iyengar was a staunch supporter of theism and 
the interests of the poorer classes, especially 
the Harijans. When Swami Sahajanandam of 
the Nandanar Mutt, Chidambaram, visited 
Malaya, the Swami found in Mr. Iyengar the 
strongest and ipost sincere sui^rter of his 
cause and expressed it adequacy on many 
later occasions. . > 


By the end of 1927 the need for an English 
edition was felt and a few pages were set apart 
for the English matter in the Tamil edition 
itself. Later from January, 1928, the Tamil 
Nesan English Supplement was issued separately. 
On Ist March, 19^, the English Supplement was 
converted into the Indian Pioneer weekly and 
the Tamil Nesan into a bi-weekly. On the 
18th August, 1930, the Pioneer ceased publica- 
tion and as pointed out in an announcement 
Mr. Iyengar suffered a net loss of over $5,000. 
He now limited himself to the Tamil Nesan. 

Within a year after the Art Printing Works 
had been started his elder brother, his only 
support, died suddenly nt the early age of 41 
and since then he stood alone to face the 
world 

V'ery bad health worried him in 1926 and 
he unwillingly left for India on a holidl^y and 
returned next year He now put his whole 
vigour into the business. Times favoured him 
an<l he steadily buill the edifice of his valuable 
institution. In 1932 a lot of new machinery 
and materials were purehasi'd and the office 
was removed to its present promises No. 80, 
Ampane; Street. Kuala Lumpur, in November, 
1932 From 41 h January, 1934, the paper was 
published thriee weekly and the resjionse was 
eneoui aging. 

Towards the end of 1934 he took a short holi- 
day in India and came back in May, 1935. On 
his return he drew elaborate plans for a full- 
fiedged Indian daily with other allied publica- 
tions and invited the co-operaton of interested 
friends. But they still did not realise the 
eagerness of his mission and his purpose. But 
Mr. Iyengar was not the man to go back on 
his plans. Ho stuck to them firmly. Alone, 
single-handed, in a distant country like Malaya, 
he issued the Tamil Nesan Daily Edition on the 
20th February, 1937, and when Pundit 
Jawaharlal Nehru visited Malaya a few months 
later the Daily sent a special staff reporter 
throughout the country wherever the great 
leader went and it is needless to say that the 
700,000 of Indians rose in response and the 
circulation was most encouraging. 

In the meanwhile the constant strain told 
on his health and be took short holidays at 
health resorts but his physical strength was 
already giving way. He was removed to 
hospital and the end came suddenly. On 
Friday, 4th February, 1938, passed away K. 
Narasimha Iyengar, a great Indian figure in 
Malaya. 

Mr. Narasimha Iyengar was a profound 
scholar in English and Tamil and had a deep 
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knowledge of the Vaiehnavite philosophy, 
Astronomy and Astrology. He was well built. 
He was a man of principles and more a man 
of action than of words. His watchword was 
Discipline. In his own quiet and unostenta- 
tious manner he had played his part manfully 
for the amelioration of the Indians, especially 
the toiling labourers, in Malaya. His active 
and ceaseless campaign through the columns of 
his Tamil Nesaii and Indian Pioneer largely 


contributed to the appointment of Indian 
Members to the Straits and F. M. S. Councils 
and the Indian Immigration Committee. Then 
again when the fixing of wages for Key districts 
came up for public enquiry he spared no pains 
to draw pointed attention to the minimum Qeeds 
of the labourer. 

Today we liave lost him, but he has left 
behind him his institution — the Tamil Nesan — 
strong enough to stand firm. 


NEW DEFINITION OF THE EMPIRE 

By M. MANSINHA 


On the 16th of February, 1938, Professor 
Reginald Coupland, professor of Colonial 
History, Oxford, delivered an interesting lecture 
in the King’s College, Newcastle. His subject 
was * Nationalism in the British Empire ’ and 
the audience, which was large, was mostly 
British with a sprinkling of Indians, Africans 
and Jews. Professor Morrison, professor of 
History, King’s College, took the chair. 
Professor Coupland spoke to this effect: 

Nationalism has come to be understood 
now in two senses. The ordinary sense in- 
volves the patriotic instinct in man — a love 
for the soil on which one is born, and which is 
universal and harmless. But in these days 
there has appeared another type of nationalism, 
which is aggressive and which, in the intoxica- 
tion of patriotic fervour, tries to impose its 
own superiority over others. To this type of 
nationalism is due the irrational demand for 
colonics by centain powers in Europe. 

It is true, whenever questioned, these 
powers often point their fingers towards the 
British Empire and ask why they should not 
have empires like that. But they do not under- 
stand that the British Empire is no longer an 
‘Empire’ so-callcd, but a Commonwealth of 
Nations — a small league of nations. Within 
this Commonwealth, Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand are, to all intents and purposes, 
independent countries. Ireland is independent 
now and although it is now divided in two, a 
day will come whesn the whole of Ireland will 
be one country. Palestine is a mandatory 
state fmd Qsdtain will be there only so long as 
the Ariato and tiie Jews take thne to stand on 


their own legs. It is obvious however that| 
Egypt too is independent now. 

Now, what about India? Great Britain is 
earnest in granting India Dominion Status. 
By the new Constitution the Indians have more 
power than what the Cfinadians bad by the 
Durham Report. The Indians desire freedom 
all at once, but the British Government desires 
it by a gradual process. The Indians ought to 
be patient about it and try to w^ork the ^nsti- 



Mi. M. Manfiinha 

tution to its fullest advantage. In future, 
whether India wisBes to remain within tbe^ 
Empire or to go outside i. , depends entirely on 
the Indians. 

So where is the * Empire ' of Great Britain 
now? ’Rie^ word ‘ Empire ' had a poeaeaaeny 
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sense attached to it- But tho present Britisli 
Empire changes the meaning into a brotherhood 
of independent and self-governing nations. The 
clamour for colonies by other powers is 
absolutely unjustified, if at the buck of it there 
is their jealousy of Britain’s Empire, inasmuch 
as, Britain dues nut possess or does not want to 
possess, any part of it in the sense that they 
want to have the colonies. They ought to 
know that the British Em]iirc is or going to be 
a brotherhood of self-governing and independent 
nations. 

This IB, in a nut-sliell, what Professor 
Coupland said that evening. While speaking 
about Indiu he jxiid a tribute to the admirable 
and inspiring pvisonality of Mahatma Gandhi 
and cxpresse<l his wonder and astonishment at, 
how India a ^'ast continent, in itself, with its 
surging millions oi population, divided into so 
many provinces each distinct in its own culture 
and each six'aking a language of its own, with 
numerous religions and grades of civilization, 
with diverse types of people ranging from the 
higlily intellectual Brahmin down to the lowest 
pariah, was now pulsatii^ with one idea of 
being independent and with the one com- 
mon enthusiasm of nationalism. He said it was 
possible because, never before in history, the 
whole of India was under one administration 
as it is now under the British and secondly, 
every educated Indian speaks English which 
provides the Indian intelligentia with a common 
language. He then praised the Congress for 
having accepted the provincial offices in seven 
provinces and wi.shcd that Indians should see 
their way to accepting and wfirking out the 
Federal scheme. 

After the lecture there was to be tea and 
talks. That evening only tWo Indians from 
Orissa were present at the lecture, 1 being one 
of the two. But it so happened later that 
almost the whole of that livening was occupied 
by discussions on India. As soon as tlie talk.s 
began an English lecturer asked about the safe- 
guards in the new Indian Constitution. Pro- 
fessor Coupland tried to explain that there are 
safeguards in every Constitution and there 
were safcguard.s in Canadnin Constitution too 
as there are in Indian Constitution now. These 
safeguards arc rarely to be used and they are 
expected to be withdrawn when circumstances 
Mut^w their necessity. The safeguards in 
Indian Constitution, it must be confessed, mre 
there to see to the British ^terests in and 
to the rights of tho Covenanted CiviVi Swvice. 
But they are thore to see tp the interests of .tihe 


minorities too and among others the Europeims 
are a small minority in India. 

I am not a student of politics, nor is 
my Indian friend who was with me. But being 
Indians I felt it my duty to speak for India 
and give the Indian point of view of the new 
Constitution. I explained how the safeguards 
of the Civil Service hampered the activities of 
the ministers and revealed the hollowness of 
autonomy in the provinces. I also said how 
poorly equipped the ministers were financially 
in proportion to their gigantic responsibilities 
These responsibilities, 1 said, were the accumu- 
lation of the errors of two hundred years of 
British regime in India — ^the vast problems of 
illiteracy, poverty, and lack of rural development 
iu India. I explained also why Indians of all 
classes were opposed to a Federal scheme where 
the nominees of the autocratic princes and the 
representatives of communal interests would 
naturally form a permanent and predominant 
reactionary bloc. 

And above all where is the assurance of 
India getting even Dominion Status from 
Britain ? There is nothing in the new 
Constitution to hold out such a hope- In the 
1919 Reforms there was a time-limit of ten 
years. But this Constitution seems to be a 
permanent affair, perpetuating the control of 
the Indian nation by a well-protected 
bureaucracy. This is how political India thinks, 
said I. 

Professor Coupland was ready with a reply. 
Said he: 

‘‘ It IS true there will be reactionaiy 
elements in the Federal Assembly. But in spite 
of that the scheme is well-worth a trial, 
inasmuch as it will complete the unity of India, 
welding the States and the Provinces into one 
great whole and the States too in coming into 
closer contact with the provinces will gradually 
conform themselves to democratic ideals. 
And even if there is no assurance given in Hie 
Constitution as to India’s getting Dominion 
Status in the near future, ‘ let it be known that 
it is the desire of every thoughtful Englishman 
that India should be free.’ The constitution 
was made at a time w’hcn the British Cabinet 
was extremely conservative. But things have 
changed now and those Englishmen who t hink 
in the old Imperialistc way are doing harm to 
tills country.” 

At the end of the talks Professor Morrison, 
the Preside of the evening deliberations, 
rehiarkcfd that the 'University of Oaefoed is 
notoriously eonsravative. It was remarkable 
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indeed 'to bear a professor of Oxford speak in 
this liberal manner and feel the change that has 
come over English political thought. He said 
also that in the light of these talks, the clamour 
for colonies by other powers was irrational and 
barbaric and he questioned the riglit of one 
nation forcibly ruling over another. 

When the meeting broke up Professor 
^ Coupland shook hands with me and told me 
Pthat he was pleased that the discussions were 
carried on in such good spirit. 

. In fact in the whole lecture and the dis- 
cussions over it later on, it was the liberal 
spirit that was really remarkable. Is this not 
a changed outlook? Indeed since I came to 


this country last ideptember, I haven’t come 
across a single statement in the newspapers and 
joiunals that cun be even distantly described as 
purely anti-Indian. On the other hand numer- 
ous articles in the dailies and the weeklies 
have been published expressing sympathy with 
and appreciation of the way the Congress 
ministries are working out the. Constitution in 
the provinces. Even the conservative and 
aristrocatic Times has surprised us by its reason- 
able attitude to Indian situations. 

All that we wish is that this happy relation 
that is just beginning may grow stronger 
between the two great countries of the world, 
as the times go by. 


MAJOR YEATS-BROWN’S (L\RICATURE OF INDIA AND 
PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS 


[In February and March last there appeared 
in two German papers reports of two 
■> lectures delivered by Major Francis Yeats- 
Brown before the Universities of Berlin and 
Munich. He is known as author of the novel 
Bengal Lancers and the film Bengali. Cuttings 
of the German reports of these two lectures from 
I two German papers have been sent to us from 

* Munich by Srijut Raghu Nayak, to whom our 
countrymen, including ourselves, will feel grate- 
ful. Professor Dr. V. V. Gokhale of Cheena- 
Bhavan, Santiniketan, has kindly translated 
these reports into English at our request, for 

* which we thank him. The translations are 
printed below. — ^Edftob, The Modem Review.] 

Report by the “ Berliner Abendblatt ” (Berlin) 
on 20th February, 1938. 

The Spanish TSAGsaiY repeats itself in 
Iniha, a Briton declares : Never will 
England leave India, because England NsasDs 
India! 

Berlin, 19th February. 

Under the auspices of the Anglo-German 
.Association and the English Seminary of the 
University of Berlin, the well-known author 
and authority on India, Major Francis Yeats- 
Brown ddivered an address on the ” Future of 
India,” afW he was introduced , by Prof. 
Behirmer of the Eo^tirii Seminary. .Strst deal- 
ing with the jnesenit situation in India, tiie 


lecturiT obseived that the enormous population 
was still increasing at a surprising rate, but 
was divided by irreconcilable hatred bom of 
religion and race 

( )n the one hand there were 239 millions of 
Hindus and on the other millions of 

Moliaumiedans. Furtlier there were 4 millions 
of Sikhs, who, being branched off from 
Hinduism, formed at present a nation by itself 
and represented a very energetic and well-to- 
do )u‘op!c. Again, there were 560 almost 
independent Indian princes, the majority of 
whom were very jealous of each other. As 
against these peoples stand the 2,000 British 
officials and 68,000 British soldiers for main- 
taining peace. 

The. Native mlers are certainly not angels, 
but the tjTanny exercised by them may be 
called mercy, in comparison with what is 
haii]iening today under the name of “ democratic 
government ” in these provinces, which are still 
called ‘ British ’ Indian, but which are governed 
by Indian politicians, who arc under the 
influence of the Cominterm Rights and laws 
are disappearing. The Universities are in a 
state of revolt. Religion is being buried and 
family-life ridiculed. Hundreds of agitators, 
trained in Moscow, aiu working among the 
people. The Spanish tragedy is repeating itself 
in the fanners’ distriots in India. Wherever 
election booths are erected, there rules open and 
shameless bcibery. 
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“ What we are, aa a whole, doing in India,’’ 
continued the Lecturer, “ is to give the advocates 
and money-lenders opportunities to oppress the 
farmers. That is not only my view, but the view 
of nine-tenths of those Englishmen who know 
India. It is important, that these things must 
be declared in foreign countries aa well as at 
home by us, so that other peojile may know, 
that we Englishmen an* not such fools — nor 
even such hypocrites — as we appear to be. The 
world has often discovered with surprise, that 
we have our own peculiar qualities aa a race. 
In spite of repeated protestations — ^which, how- 
ever, I deeply regret— that we shall remain in 
India only so long ns the Indians have not learnt 
to manage their own affairs independently, T 
repeat, that we will remain in India. England 
needs India’s trade and India needs England’s 
guidance.” 

Among those present were the Ambassador 
Sir George Ogilvie-Forbes and Sir Roger 
Chance, of the British Embassy and Prof. 
Sarolea of Edinburgh and othi'rs. 


Report by the “ Voelkischer Beobachter ” 
(Berlin), an organ of the Nazi Party, on 4th 
March, 1938. 

The Future op Inoia 

(An address delivered by Major Francis 
Yyts-Brown). 

' Upon the invitation of the Anglo-German 
Association of Berlin Major Francis Yeats- 
Brown, the author of the “ Bentjah ” and 
" Children of the Mother Ganges ” spoke in 
the Auditorium of the Munich University on 
the “ Future of India.” He reiirescnted the 
‘ mixture of different races and peoples ’ as the 
main problem of India. He described how 
India has been continuously ruled by foreigners 
through the centuries; how the first conquerors, 
the Aryans, kept themselves aloof from the 
native population by means of the caste 
system, as they instinctively recognised that 
hereditary qualities would not disappear, in 
their effort to maintain the race efficiency on 
a high level. 

The climate undermined the strength “tf 
Aryans, who were conquered by foreigners 


The English, who were the last conquerors, only 
gradually came to the realization that they 
had conquered a country of 200 millions, 
containing the most varied races. 

A historical review will show, that the 
future of India can never be shaped according 
to the ideals and rules of English parlia- 
inentarianism. No Indian thinks that men are 
equal. The increasing population is divided 
by an irreconcilable hatred, founded on religious 
belief and race. 

On the one hand, there are the 293 millions 
of Hindus, on the other the 7714 millions of 
Mohammedans Besides these, we find 4 
millions of Sikhs, who are related with Hindus, 
but represent an energetic, well-to-do and 
independent people. Nearly 560 independent 
Indian princes rule over nearly 2/5 of the land. 
In this country, 2,000 British officials and 68,000 
British soldiers are tiying to maintain peace. 

The India Act of 1935 would bring the 
Indians a large measure of self-government. 
But in India there arc several nations which 
would be in a ^ position to build up separate 
governments independently. At any rate, the 
democratic conceptions, current in England, 
have been renounced by the Indians, since 
thousands of years Very few Indians woukl 
indeed be prepared to reject the constitution, 
given to them by the Act of 1935. 

The Native rulers do exercise tj^anny, 
which however, is leas than the one, which the 
so-called demociatic governments in British 
Indian provinces, is capable of, ruled as they 
are by politicians, who are influenced by the 
Corainterm. The Universities are in a stete of 
revolt. Religion is buned and family-life 
ridiculed Hundreds of professional agitators 
are working among the people. i 

It is often said, that the Englishmen will 
remain in India only so long as the Indians are 
not able to manage their own affairs. I,*how- 
ever. declare emphatically, that we will con- 
tinue to remain there. We have done much 
for India, but our work is not yet over. India 
needs the British guidance as much as Great 
Britain needs the Indian trade. Both lands 
will w’ork together as honorable and peace- 
loving partners and thus accomplish one of the 
greatest experiments ever seen in history. 
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ENGLISH 

BALANCES OF PAYMENTS 1936 : Series of 
League of Nations Publications, 1937. II. A. 16. 
India : The Book Company, Ltd., College Square, 
4I4A, Calcutta. Indian Branch Office of the Secretariat 
of the League of Nations, 8, Curzon Road, New Delhi. 
Pages : 236, Price Rs. 6; $1.50. 

'"The 1936 issue of the annual volume on Balances 
of Payments, published by the Economic Intelligence 
Service of the League of Nations, analyses the international 
accounts of 36 countries in lecent years, as against 29 
countries in last year’s edition. All the principal trading 
countries of the world arc included, except Italy, for 
which no data are available since 193vi. To enable 
students of international economic relations to draw use- 
ful conclusions from the material compiled In this volume, 
« most of the statements for individual eountiies — ^though 
not all — are based on a special form which was sent 
10 States Members of the League, and the full text of 
which is included in the volume. In any case, compar- 
able figuies for the following principal groups of items 
are given for practically all countries represented : mer- 
, chandise, interest and dividends, other services, gold, and 
P capital items sub-divided into long-term operations and 
•« short-term operations. 

The chapter devoted to a detailed analysis of recent 
tendencies in international husinebs tiansactions, is an 
exhaustive one. The changes in the balance on current 
r account of creditor and debtor coiintiiea, the international 
9 movements of capital from one country to another, the 
effects of the recent impxovcment in world trade and 
the increase in the prices of some raw materials upon 
the balances of payments of creditor and debtor countries), 
are subjects of careful scrutiny. Equal attention is paid 
to the effects of tourist traffic, emigrants’ remittances, 
capital market and gold movements. 

Most of the detailed statements given for individual 
countries are accompanied by a summary table showing 
t^ balances, and fo** the last few years also, the totals 
of bO inward and outward payments. For the sake of 
' easy comparison, these balances have been converted 
into United States gold dollars and have been entered 
in a synoptical table which is a feature of the chapter 
on recent tendencies. 

One of the tables shows that the aggregate balance on 
account of current international business transactions of 
the ^ee principy mecUtor countries, the United 
'States, rim United Kingdom and. France, was passive 
in 19^ by 259 million gold dollars. This of course 
meant that a xedproeal change has taken place in the 


aggregate balance of debtor countries and that the strain 
to which these countries had been put in their interna- 
tional transactions has relaxed. On the other hand, 
although there was a considerable increase in interna- 
tional payments of dividends and in receipts from 
shipping services, which benehted mostly the creditor 
countries, there were few new capital issues Boated in 
international capital maikeis for the account of debtor 
countries. 

An interesting sign of tlie general improvement Is 
the rise in international payments on account of tourist 
expenditure, by neaily 40% between 1934 and 1936. 

S. 

THE MAHARAJA OF BIKANER, A Biography: 
By K. M. Panikkar, 1937, Oxford VniversJy Press, 
London. Pp. 400. Price IH^. net. 

Mr. Fanikkar is a vcrsuLile writei, who has specialized 
himseli in the polity of Indian States and is lecognized 
as their accompJisncd spokesman. We greatly admire 
his commendable execution of a delicate task in writing 
an infoiiriitig i)iograph> oi an eminent living prince, 
presenting to the woild a baJancco and correct view of 
the Maharaja's life and woik and showing thereby what 
good an Indian Prince can do jii the midst of adverse 
sunoundings. We presume that the undertaking was not 
prompted by the Mahaiaja himself, as it is ushered by 
Lord Haidinge with his own shi rt foreword pointing 
out the value of itie Maluuaia’t* seiviccs io his country 
in addition to the successful administntion of his own 
Stale. The volume indeed constitutes an important 
chapter of modern Indian history and deserves to be 
in the hands of those who are shaping the destiny of 
India at the present moment. It tersely bummarises the 
position and difficulties of Indian princes, a grasp of 
which is so very essential in harmonising the two essential 
halves of the Indian nation. 

There are many features in the present Maharaja 
of Bikaner’s past life, which are more or less common 
to that of several other Indian rulers and which on that 
account appear to assume a stereotyped character, 
same monot< nous tale, that is to say, of a minority 
administration, tuition under lan English guardian, 
intrigues of the palace and of the hereditary nobles, the 
wranglings with the British Residents, state-visits by the 
Viceroys* the usual items of administrative reforms such 
as roads, railways, canals, buildings and even the erec- 
tioB of equestrian statues to beautify the capital. But 
it is a pleasure to read in tfr. Panikkar’s well arrange 
seventeen topical chapters how ing^niotuly the Maharaja 
Ganga Singh haa carved out of his faaH anmundSii^ 
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an outlet for his innate powers of head and heart and 
how manfully he has played his part in the post-war 
problems of India. It is this latter portion of the present 
biography which is both interesting and instructive, 
revealing as it does the Maharaja’s tact in handling 
many important problems involving vital Indian concerns 
towards a Miccessful termination. Few know the inner 
working r)f recent events and one is agreeably struck 
with the patriotic and laudable course which the 
Maharaja has lailopted between two conflicting calls of 
duty, viz., his loyalty to imperial Britain and the 
permanent interests of his own enslaved nation. 

The Chamber of Princes and the present consumma- 
tion of the Indian Federation, consisting of British India 
and the States, are two most noteworthy achievements 
directly initiated by the Maharaja’s own personal 
exertions. He has always played a prominent and 
beneficial role in Indian politics and attained a unique 
position as India's ambassador striving for the lasting 
good of India. He first distinguished himself by the 
part he took in the great war so that he was invited 
by the Imperiat Government as a member of the Peace 
Conference and thereafter represented India at the seveial 
Imperial and Round Table Conferences and also at the 
League of Nations. This has made him a world figure 
and it must he said to his ctedit that in all his activities 
he has faithfully served the interests of the whole 
Indian nation, although it may be doubted whether all 
these conferences and the world-wide deliberations have 
at all materially contributed to the eventual good of 
India. The Mali ana ja’s honest endeavour cannot, however, 
be for a moment doubted. More than once he has 
emphatically declared that “ after the States’ concern for 
the Empire, our gieatest anxiety is to see our country 
progressing and prospering and our fellow coiintrymcn 
in India receiving what is their due.” As a loyal 
Prince with his unavoidable affiliations to the British 
Crown, he had to put British interests first and the 
Indian inteicsts next. An average Indian, however, would 

f iut India’s interests first and the British interests next, 
ndecd the various quotations from the Maharaja’s 
speeches and writings form a happy lackground for 
his life's iiiission. 

At the piesenl moment, when ihi' question of Indian 
Eedciation js engaging the attention of every thinking 
man, the clear enunciation by the Maharaja of Bikaner 
of the Slates’ position and attitude towards “ the new 
and integral nationalism of the Indian people” is a 
great ailvance in the right direction. Tl is expected 
that, shrewd as the Maharaja is, he fully realizes 
the implicaliof)'. of Federation, the growing strength 
of democrat ir, feeling in India, and the consequent 
sacrifice lequired on the part of Indian States. They 
can no Irmger look upon their States as their own 
private patrimony, as merely means of personal enjoy- 
ment 'lod giffil, hut as a divine trns' which they have 
to discharge faithfully and in all conscience. Mr. 
Panikkar himself has quoted the oriental ideal of King- 
ship being ever present before the mental vision of the 
Maharaja and it is but fitting that the Maharaja should 
now boldly come fort h to call upon all his order to 
make a voluntary surrender of those rights and privi- 
leges of Purna-Swarajya, which the British Government 
have already yielded to the people under their cha^e 
and thus help to fulfil the sacred ideal of a united IncUin 
nation within his own lifetime. Japan owes her rise 
to a similar sacrifice of powers on the part of her nobi- 
lity : the Indian Princes have already long enjoyed 
ButocMtic rule ; is in vain for them to covet the same 
powers in perpetuity. GIrcumstaneeo will sooner or 
later compel thetn to mrice the surremler. They will 


save much trouble to themselves if they do this -of their 
own accord. Let the Maharaja of Bikanei^'-e^ the 
answer by taking the lead. 

G. S. SaniBSAi 

THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF INDIA ; By Dr, Bal KrishiuL Published 
by School tmd College Bookstall^ Kolhapur; 1937,, 
Pp. 6-f256. Price Re. 1-8, 

In thin small but admirable book on the Federal 
Constitution as envisaged by the Government of 
India Act, 1935, the author has tried to give as muchi 
useful and relevant information for the stu^nts and the^ 
general reader as he possibly could wi hin a 
limited scope. In an introductory chapter Dr. Bal 
Krishna has tried to explain the fundamental differ- 
ences in the varioui types of constitution and has alao 
put down the merits and demerits of each type. He has 
also tried to deal briefly yet clearly the various essential 
and predominant features of a modern state. The author 
has devoteil one whole chapter to the growth of the 
Indian Constitution specially from the Minto-Morley 
reforms ot 1909 and has referred at some length to the 
various events and developments in Indian politics since 
1919 to the passing ol the present Art. The scheme of 
the Federal Constitution for India has been discussed 
and dealt with in an independent chapter and Dr. Bdl 
Krishna tias stated tiie reasons for pro«jncial autonomy, 
and has clJ^^cussed the factors contributory to the Indian 
Federal ( unstitution and the difficulties in the way of 
a normal type of Federation in India. The author faas< 
devoted one separate chapter to each of the following * 
viz., the Home Government, the f'ederal Government, 
Provincial Government, Federal and Provincial Legis- 
latures, and powers of the Legislatures. The chapter.- 
on Indian Finances briefly gives a review of the financial 
changes since the reforms; and after describing the new 
scheme (d federal finance the author puts down the 
criticism of the Niemeyar award and details all the finan- 
cial safeguards on the Central revenues as imposed by 
Constitution. The chapters on Administration of Justice^ 
on problems nf the new constitution. Local Self-governmental 
and on Administrative problems not only give us the 
remaining important provisions of the Act but also give 
for the information of the readers many deta'ls of the 
present administiation which are not directly dealt with in 
the new Constitution. The chapter on Indian States 
sums up all the provisions of the Act whicH refer to < 
the States, but it dues not go further. The author comes 
Lorn an important Indian Slates (Kolhapur) and hence it 
is expected of him that he will throw some light on and 
explain in fuller details the obscure and difficult yet 
very interesting and intriguing problems of Ind'an Ind^o. 
Again, when dealing with the growth and the development 
of the Federal scheme the author has not fully hnronght 
out the part played by the Indian States in it, nor hat • 
It been made clear how the various constitoHcaial and 
legal difficulties arising out of the problems of the Indian 
States were finally and automatically solved by their agrees 
ing to federate with British Indian provinces. Ihe oeatxi* 
petal forces that aie working today in India are daily 
bringing the two Indias nearer to each other; the pro- 
blem of the Indian States, thereforet is the proUem of 
tomorrow, and hence it is earnestly hoped that the aothoi;- 
wHl make good this deficiency when bringing out its 
second edition. In the end the author has briefly given 
all the salient features of the new constitution. ’The 
atithor has not been slow in attending to ika neeills at 
the students and hence has appended short summailas 
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of the various chapters. He has also taken pains to 
add a very useful and exhaustive index to the book. 

Kaguubir Sinh 

INDIAN POLITICS SINCE THE MUTINY: By 
C. y. Chintamani, Chief Editor, the * J. coder* Allahabad, 
Published by the Registrar, Andhra IJnircrsiiy, WaJtair, 
1937, Rs. 2, 

This book IS a reprint of the lettures delivered by 
the well-known public man of All aha) lad to the students 
and piiblic-spiiited men of WaJtaii uiidiT the aiispiecs of 
the Andhra Univcisiiy Tlio^e wJio aie faiiiiljar with the 
Leader of Allahabad, may wc-ll expect a fiesli outlook 
and new anple of vi'.ioii lnun Mi. (’.hiniani.ini. The 
subjeet fbo«.en by hiiii Joi tins le» lure admit-, of muth 
deep insight into the iiiidei-i uneriis of lesponsiveness 
and reaction to vaiioijs ailiMties since the (a<»wn assumed 
the sovereignty of India. The esialilishmem of I nivtisihcs, 
funelioiung of co-oidinated and grad* d (ouils of juslu'*, 
English jircf <*deiils servnm Us beacon light for foiensic 
discourses and piildu iruncMieiits, piililK <lisciis.iuns in 
the press giadually ousting aiithoiiiv and dogmas, uiid 
seveial othei faclois, have < onti iluited tlieii legitimate 
sbaies in moulding anil shaping Iniliaii jiolitns. When 
we took up the book, we expected lo get an iii'-ight into 
BU those* forces acting and lejeiing mi India. The author 
has not uttenifiled it It is only an ‘ acrounl of the 
deveiopiiumt ot piihlie hie and jiolilieul institutions and 
of prominent p"blical peisoiialiiies ' It sei\es a useful 
purpose in opening ui» a M'-la of uioinentoiis ehaplri in 
Indian histoiv, and a Inline re-.eaith siholai who would 
tiy to coriecllv inlet pret this hisLoiy will find some useful 
materials from this hook. To liial fiitiiie scholar, we 
shuiild point out u few points wliereiu we diffcT from 
the learned leclurci The opening •^crKcnet of the Iwok 
is; ‘Public life, as we know it toij,n, may be said lo 
have been non-existent at liie liegiiiruiig of the peiiod 
of review.* With the qualiriealioti— * ds we know it lodav, 
th(‘ it'inark is imexi eplionaide Uut 'the vast iiiikiiown 
intricacy,* wliicli is tlie public is being loi gotten today. 
‘The Public* wlncli looms Jaige iii the press and plat- 
form i.s a narrow, cooped and eabin<*d view of th<* in- 
tricacy. A schokii sbolild always note ibis. SiuiilailY, 
there may 1m' diflerein c of opinion as to Kiiia Sii 1’. 
Madhava Rao's obseivation as to the •Cungiess as ‘the 
soundest tiiumph ot Rrilisli udminislralion and a nown 
of glory to the British iiaiicm * tp. 21). Nor can we 
forget that the JertureiV 'Libeial purlv-polifics * is 
responBiblc foi the following injuslirc dime to 
Balgangadhar Tilak : — ‘'It was an idea with him lliat 
Indians should nevei express ap]ireeiulion oi anv thing, 
however, good done by Government, foi, lie .said, that 
would blunt the edge of agitation. Foi this reason his 
opinions uttered in public with a political motive, were 
not always what he held and ex))re*ised in pnvate. He 
was opposed to the Bengal boycott agitation as he thought 
boycott impobhible, Init was one of its iiiosi vehement 
public advocates. He was satisfied with the Montagu 
Act, bul would never say so in puhhc.** This passage 
will be painful reading to many like the picsent writer 
who knew him and were known to him. 

Narendra Nath Sft 

THE CHILD IN INDIA: Edited by Clifford 
Manshardt, Puldished by Taraporevala Sons & Co, 
Price Rs, 4. 

Those who have som^ idea about how defective 
and destitute boys and girls in big cities are exploited 
by viUaiiH of society will welcome the present book 
wbicb has been published to commemorate the coming of 
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age of I lie S.P.C.W.I. The history of the society given in 
the fir*«l article by Mr. R. P. Masani (one of the foun- 
ders) reveals some of the heinous methods and nefari* 
oils tactics that aie usualiv adopted by the exploiters in 
Western India lo get hold of their victims. There is no 
reason to suppose that such processes of victimisation 
and exploitation aie confined lo Western India only. 
Though much remains to he accomplished as yet, it is 
foitunate that people everywhere have begun to realise 
the extieme impoitaiice fioni social, moral and every 
other point of view, of the task of protecting children 
from the cliilches of these* villainous hands of profes- 
sional exploiters. The reviewer lias seen and heard 
imiih about the activities of the Society for the preven- 
tion of (iiiclty to “kittens" and would he very glad to 
sei* an encoiji aging icporl like the present one of the 
work of the Society in (Jalciittn for the proieetion of 
children in Indin. 

The hook deals not only with the actual concrete 
•■iiiiulioTi hut ( oiitains aiticlcs of much psychological 
value on vai loiis problems connected with the develop- 
ment and training of children, nornwil as well as defec- 
tive It ran l»e safely recommended to any organised 
Mxu'iv, (ollcge (»r univeisity ilealing with the sub|ect 
ot Applied Ediualion. It is particularly to be desired 
that iniiniripil ciupoiations and philanthropic organisa- 
tions which have made the iinprovement of the health 
aiirf w^elfjre of f itizens their sole ob €*ctive should care- 
fully go thiough the pages of this hook including the 
admiralile Jntrodut turn hy Lord Braboiirne. 

S. C. Mztra 

T\LES FROM THE MYSTICS OF THE EAST : By 
Crucial Pmakram Jung Bahadur Rana, Published by 
Kitabistun, Allahabad, Pp. 133, 

V^hen God created Man, says George Herbert, He gave 
him everything iiom His “glass of blessings*', namely: 
s length, liimour, wisdom, etc., except the gift of 
l»eji(e. That is wliv, perliaps, ever since the mantra 
ciiid inoirientinii of his player and progress has been 
“lioin restli‘ssne-.s to ic‘-i.” This rest, according to the 
aiilhoi, ralhci lianslaloi, of Tales from the Mystics of 
the East, IS found in mysticism, which “is a course of 
thmkinu ttiui has fttr its objective the achievement of 
rest f« * the siiul (Foiewoid, p. v.). Is it rest or rhythm 
ioi tilt* soul':' 

The talcs 111 the hook aip hfty-one in number aJid 
are based on the tiaditions and teachings, among other 
luvsius, oi Buddha, Guru Nanak, Mirabai, Jaidev, Sadau 
and Kahir from India and Rabia, Shibli, Attar and 
Hasan Busii from Persia. The themes of most of these 
have already passed into the stock-in-trade of all 
s€x-keis of the Supreme Reality. The inevitability of the 
death of tut* body; the futility of desire for the wealth 
of the world; the p\ei -burning beauty of love; the worship 
of (hxl in the image of what is the holiest and the 
higllf*st in one's own self— these and other allied truths 
are embodied and embellished in the Tales, 
sfi many heads of beautiful meditations in the Rosary 
of Remembrance, They are dreams of the unborn 
Spirit. 'I'hev inspire the pilgrim on the path to engage 
hinistlf in the divine commerce in which Kabir ^icAt 
his whole life ■ 

“One day Kabir was working on his warp. Skj/ifm 
body asked him, ‘What is that you have engaged yws 
self in? * He replied, breaking at this' end and jmifr- 
iiig ai the othei*.** (p, 94). • * 

Yes, breaking down the liarriers of finite foraiB at 
this end so that the spick in man, thus reieosed, may Join 
the Spirit at the otlier eitd^--4he dewdrep may m itwa 
into the^iluiuDg oea! 
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The get-up and printing of the hook are of high 
quality, though here and there some '' slips ” of pre- 
position and punctuation have crept in inadvertently. 

G. M. 

MUSIC IN EIGHTEEN CENTURY SPAIN:) By 
Mary Neal Hamilton. Published by the University of 
Illinois at Urhana^ 1937, Pages 283. Prue $3.00. 

A great service has been rendered lo the music world 
by the author of this book, who, as she says in the 
Preface, was stirred up lo write by the wealth of the 
material almost unknown to most people, and by the 
scanty attention paid to the subject by writers on the 
subject, Music, like art and literature, has been influenced 
by religion in Spam to an extent unknown in other 
countries. The great masters of the golden age of 
Spanish literature were mystic writers, and a good many 
of the writers were priests and members ol religious 
(brotherhoods and communities. Similarly in Music, the 
originality of Spanish musical talent was in the leligious 
sphere. It is not generally understood, how much 
Spanish musicianb gave to the Roman Church. The name 
of Palestrina is at once remembered as a miisicJuii in 
whom was achieved the height of polyphony, although 
one forgets entirely that he was ‘one of the series of 
masters * ol polyphony, some of winch pieceded him. 
Among them one oi the greatest was Cristobal Morales 
of Seville ...” The names of other masters, disc^iples 
of Morales, are mentioned. 

Singing and dancing were used in the big religious 
functions and to this day, the “seises” in Seville and 
in the Mozavabic ritual of Toledo are a relic of past. 
Another typical development of Spanish drama is the 
“Autos.” Lope de Vega, Calderon, Tirso de Molina, all 
wrote large numbers of this kind of drama and it was 
natuial to apply religious music to then performance. 

This should suffice to give an idea of the compre- 
hensive account of Spanish Music presented by the author. 
The hook is well documented. The author has not only 
a good knowledge of the language, but has c ntt red sym- 
pathetically into the customs and traditions oi the people. 
She has travelled widely and knows her Spain well. 
Spaniards should be grateful to her for siicli .scholarly 
presentation oi the buhject in English. Music lovers in 
genera] will certainly welcome this hook. 

P. G. Bhidce 

INDO-BRITISH TRADE RELATIONS: By Nahni 
Ranjan Sarker^ Esq. 1937, Price Re, 1, 

This is a small compendium seeking to examine the 
e0ects of tne Ottawa Trade Agreement in regard to the 
trade relation between India and Britain during the last 
three years, and to indicate its implications on India’s 
foreign trad** in general. The author very carefully 
studies the course of India’s foreign trade during recent 
years and comes to the following conclusions : 

{a) The Ottawa Agreement has resulted in some 
expansion of India’s exports to Britiain but not to the 
extent anticipated; (6) This involved some diversion of 
trade fiom other countries to the Ignited Kingdom; (c) 
The Agreement in lU present form has seriously affected 
India’s trade with other foreign countries, and in many 
directions India has given much more than she has 
receivedi 

In view qf the above the author makes some con- 
crete proposals as to how a new trade agreement with 
Britain should be shaped. 

The pablication has been a timely one and provides 
I, very jielpful study of the subject both from ihe theo- 
retical and the proctidri aspects of the question of bi- 


lateral and multi-lateral trade agreements in general, and 
Indo-Britiah Trade Relations in particular. 

AGRICULTURAL MARKETING IN NORTHERN 
INDIA : By S, A, Husain^ Ph.D, (Econ.) London^ 
Lecturer, Faculty of Commerce, University of Lucknow, 
Published by George Allen and Union, Ltd,, London, 

This book attempts a critical examination of con- 
temporary nvarkeling methods and practices and 
examines the defects of present-day conditions in some 
of the commodity markets in Northern India. The 
wt»ik is divided into three parts dealing respectively 
with (a) Marketing and world agricultural conditions, 
lb) ^WketiT)g machinery as found at present and (c) 
the proposals for the fntiiie improvement of Indian 
marketing ariongenicnis. 

The author’ has dealt principally with some staple 
agrieultiiral commodities, namely, wheat, uce, sugar-cane, 
oil-seeds, cotton and jute. The book has been approved 
as a thesis for the degree of Doclor of Philosophy in 
the University of London. 

Of the many problems with which Indian agricul- 
luijsts aie faced today the piohleni of marketing is 
undoubtedly one of the* most baffling. The author has 
«b»ne a distinct service t<» the cause of a srientifii pie- 
sentation of the case at the* light moment. 

Till* book (ontanis many vialiiabic siiggcstiuns, but 
on (citain inatleis the author appears to have lieeii 
misguided in his judgment. For example. with 
leference to the pos.sibility of raising the price of jute 
by ipstrictions on cultivation, he virtually echoes the 
European contention that high prices of jute will pro- 
vide a working maigin for its rivals and will encourage 
Its siihsiitutes. Interference with the fieeplay of sup- 
ply and demand should, thcretore, in the opinion of the 
author l>e avoided and they should be allowed to find 
their own level. Those who are intimately concerned 
with the problem of jute know the lallacy of such an 
argument too well. 

Jn spite of such occasional lapses the book must be 
considered as a very valuable contribution towards the 
literature that seeks to bring about the salvation of 

India through a proper handling of lier agricultural 
problems. 

Nalinaksha Sanyal 

RURAL RECONSTRUCTION IN BURMA: By J, 
Russell Andrus, M,A,, Ph, D., with a Foreword by the 
Honble Dr, Ha Maw, M,A,, Ph,D,, D, Litt,, Bcsr-at~ 
Law., Minister for Education, Government of Burma, 

Publ.shed by the Oxford University Press, 1936, 

Price he. 1/8, 

Dr. Andiijs of the Judson College has described 
briefly the work that is being done in Burma, both by 
the Government departments and the private agencies, 
particularly by the Chiristian missionary bodies, to 

improve the conditinn.s in the villages. As in Indian 
provinces, conditions in Burmese villages are also 
appalling and whatever is being done is hopelessly 
small compared with what has still to be accomplished. 
And the merit of Dr. Andrus’ small book of some 145 
pages lies in the suggestions he has made to young men 
with education and spirit of social service, os to how 
they can participate in the noble work of rural uplift. 
I personally believe that the greatest need in connection 
with rural reconstruction is education and intensive 
and extensive and ceaseless propaganda — ^both for ^nlts 
and the children — organised and conducted^ in a 
form in which it can be effective in the peculiar local 
conditions. 


Gubumukh N, SlVCK 
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THE INDIAN COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY: 
By Af, /*. Gandhi, M.A, Published by the author from 
14-B, Heyskam Road, Calcutta. Pp. 178. Price Rs. 2-4. 

The history of India*s industrial development is a 
story of conflict between the econumic interests of 
Britain and India. This is particularly true of Indian 
Cotton Textile Industry. Mi. M. P. Gandhi in the 
monograph under reference here discusses at great 
length the history of Indian Cotton Textile Industry from 
the time of its early prosperity to its decadent stage 

under the British rule, and its revival since the Swadeshi 
movement in Bengal to the present day. 

The aiitlior discusses the problems of the industry 

in all its various aspects from the field to the factory 
and from the lactory to the market. The l>ook contains 
all the relevent statistics which make the publication 

useful, and interesting at the same time. 

Nih^r Ran JAN Mukherjee 

HINDU SANGATHAN . By Bhai Pannanand, 
ALL. A. Central Hindu Yumk Sabha, Lahore. 

Pp. lit -{-236. Priiv Re. /. 

Bhai Parmanand wrote the bonk in Urdu. It has 
been tiaiiKlaled into English liy Pi of. Lai Clianil Dhawan. 
Bhai Parmanand poinlH out the weakness of the modern 
Hindus, and stresses I he need of Hindu Sangathan. He 
is pained to see that the Hindus sadly lack eonimunal 
eonsciousiiess. The lower classes, oi the masses, arc too 
depressed to be of any help, and the so-called upper 
elasscs are l<io self-centred and indifferent to the eoinmon 
interests of the ronmiunity. His heail bleeds to observe 
the siiptneness and indifference of his own people, when 
the Muhammadans are oiganising themselves on absolutely 
communal lines, and tlireatening to swallow up the 
Hiiidiia. To the Muhammadans, India is still a land of 
warfare; and it ih the duly of Muslims to convert Ilindua 
to Islam, For this they slick at nothing for (he end 
iiistifies the means. Even during the much-trumpeted 
Hmdii-Muslim Unity of the Khilafat «lay agitation, they 
forced hundieds of Hindus in Malabar and elsewhere 
to embrace Islam. While the Muhammadans aie thus 
active; the Hindus are dying for catch-phrases, and the 
external charms of Nationalism. Hindus alone regard 
this country as their own; and naturally tine patriots 
can lie found only among them. He says “It has been 
an old belief of mine that the wav to unity between 
the two communities is to separate them; and for this 
purpose he is ready to co-operate with the British 
Government.” 

In spite of the defects of translation; and obvious 
misprinta, the book is eminently readable; and it pro- 
vides one with much food for hard-thinking. We would 
ask especially the Nationalist-made-easv Congressmen of 
Bengal to read, mark and inwardly digest the book. And 
if lit is possible for him to refute the arguments of the 
author. 

J. M. Datta 

THE SEARCH FOR TRUTH: By Eric Temple 
BelL Published by George AVen & Unwin Ltd., 40., 
Museum Street, London, W. C. 1. Pp. 279. Price 7-6 
net. 

This is a serio-comic account of man’s endless quest 
of truth — or of “that mystical moonshine which philo- 
Rophenf edl Truth ' (p. 128 ). About this endeavour the 
author' aeetts to think that either truth cannot be known, 
cTf if kneum, it ceases to be true. Man in his search 
feir trudi is compared to a blind mule who can run very 


fast indeed hut who dashes against lamp-posts and 
smashes himself fp. X). If we were fo take the author 
at his word, then Plato was a dazed dreamer (p. 116), 
Euclid was a fool \p. 119) and most mathematicians were 
insane fp. 126). He, however, does not mean as much, 
for he hastens to add that some mathematicians are not 
insane. 

That man's trutli-seeking has often been abortive, 
need not be denied. But does he deserve no sympathy 
even foi that? Could be really do otherwise than thus 
run after truth? 

The book is full of learning hut also of jest. We 
would not say the jest is not good-humoured, but the 
authors heat I is nut overflowing with sympathy for man’s 
endless theorising. He has intimate knowledge of the 
world’s scientific histoiy; and with a little more sympathy 
and respect for the ancients, he could have easily given 
us au exrellcnl history of science. But there is more 
banter than is necessary and the similes often verge on 
the vulgar. The stvle is overloaded with witticisms; 
and this makes the narration somewhat clumsy and 
obscure. But wilb all this the book provides delightful 
reading. 

\ PEEP INTO THE SPIRITUAL UNCONSCIOUS : 
Rv At. M. Zuhuruddin Ahmad, AI A., LL. R., Principtd, 
Bahfiuddin College, Junagadh. (Price and Publishers not 
mentioned) . Pp. 194. 

1'his IS a book on Dreams. In the earlier portion, 
j1 loiilains able siimmancH of euTTcnt views on the 
subject, including that of one* Mr. Dunne, who has 
advanced an interesting tlu^ury about Time, under the 
name of Serialism. Dunne's theory, according to some 
critics, is a mixture of mysticism and meaninglessness. 
iCf Bell, in bis book The Searth for Truth). Our 
aiiihur uses ibis eonci*pi of Serialism to iiiidcrstand the 
nature of memory (p. 71). So far his book is a 
scientific cittempL. 

Rut slowly and, perhaps, uiirunseituisly. he drifts 
away from dreams into dreamland and towards the end 
of the* hook and in the appendices, he actually warms 
himself uj) into an ecstatic mystic of the religious order. 
And in pages 182 et seq., he launches upon a dissertation 
on the relation between Resurrectwn and Judgement and 
tries to eMabb’sli the siipeiiority of Islam over Christianity 
in this respect. Without implying any disrespect to any 
one's religious susceptibilities, it is perhaps permissible 
to say liiat such an altitude of mind is not scientific, 
and, without explaining anything, it may itself call for 
an explanation. 

The diagram at p. 108 and the terminology eolplojwd 
therein also will baffle many a psychologist. Terms fike 
“ the material conscious,” the “ social ” and “ spiritual ** 
unconscious, “racial personality,” and so on, — ^tliougb not 
exactly jargon — will not be readily understood by oIL 

U. C. Bhattachakjee 

JNANA-YOGA : By Swami Vivekananda. Fifth edb- 
tion. Pjhiishetl by the Adoaita Ashrama, Almora, 
Himalayas. 

Swami Vivekananda is popularly regarded as the 
prophet of service —of Daridranarayana : but he is pre- 
eminently a prophet of the Advaita Vedanta; as he 
himself remarked to a discdple, he preached the 'message 
of the Upanisbads — and Upanishads alone. He was a 
teacher of Seva, of Yo|^ and of Bhokti,^ but the Vedants^ 
forms the bacl^ound of all 'h:s fbacldnga. This badCt 
embodying eighteen lectures, as well as that ^veil-»Mid- 
ing” soim of the Sanyaiin, has therelote a spedat 
ficanoe fax students of Swamiji’s philosophy. mgf 
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not be out of place to refer here to SwaniijiV expoailinn 
of the doctrine of Maya, which forms tlie key to the 
iinderatanding of the Advaita Vedanta. Those who are 
baiflrd by reading the same in San^^krit works (as Na 
Sati Nasati Na SadasatJ, etc.) will find Swami'i's exposi- 
tion amazingly simple yet eonvinring. The get-iip and 
the printing leave nothing to be desired, 

ItsAN CiiANiiHA Ray 

GEETA MADE EASY : By Krshah Chwuhn 
Chatter jee, B.A , B.T, Published hy the nnthou Ban hi 
iHooghly), Pp, R7. Prne As, 12. 

The title of the bo»»k is a misnoniei The book 
does not contain the t(‘Xi of the freeta w’lth easv ex- 
planation as the name suggests I’he firsi pjrt of the 
book (introdiietiun) contains some s-oiies to illustrate 
in general the Jnana-yoga, the Vakli-voga and ihe Karma- 
yoga of the Geeta and other tenets of Hinduism. In tlio 
latter part of the hook the synopsis of the enrhteen 

chapters of the G^eta js gi'ien. The didartie stoiies in- 
corporated in the })ook are a very pleasant leading. 

Ananga Mohan Saha 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE ORGANlS\TION OF 
SCHOOLS IN INDIA • Bs M. Ryhum. PuhhshrJ 
by Oxford Ihitversity Press. Pp. 283. Pnie Rs 2-8 

Books on school organization often lend to be stereo- 
typed and formal in inaiiiie. FnrtiinJfely Mr. Kvbiirn 

has writcn a hook which is neither and wliidi conse- 
quently IS both interesting and stimulating Develop- 
ment of educational ideals always nirpaces the develop- 
ment of educational organisation. Ftom the nature of 
things It is hound to he so; hut things become di (Hi tilt 
when rigid organisation of education stamU in the way 
of progress of education and drv formalism becomes 

sacrosanct. In our country specially the existing 

oiganisation of the school svhtcm represents ideals oi a 
past age which is iriccoverably gone hv 

Tf that system is to he of U‘-e today if must move 
with the time', and the entire school orgnrii-.ution nni**l 
be changed and a new orientation given to a. Tn his 
hfHik Mr. Rvhurn shows liow this can lie achieved. He 
is not too radical nor is he a >isionarv. His si|irfrt-«tions 
are eminently practicnhlc and this fact adds value to 
his hook Perhaps f do not agree with some of the 
things he has said iheiein eg., in the matter of clisripline. 
rewards and punishments, religious irihtiuction ftc* , Imt 
I do think that it is a Imok which should he in the hands 
of cverv’one who ^-as to deal with school nig.inisation Jn 
Rome form or '*thpr It will he spccialK useful lo 
teachers in training and I lecommed ii to them wilhont 
hesitation. 

A. N. Rash 

HERftES AND HEROINE.S OF INDIA. Part T 
AND II : Published by MarmiBan and Cn , Li mi ted ^ 
Bombay, Calcutta, Matirns and London, Part 1 -Pp, 
Part II — Pp. 66. 1937. Price each part ani.tn 10. 

In the two parts of the book are narrated the lives 
of some historical poisonagch. men and women, selt'ctcd 
from all peziods of history, who have left a deep impres- 
nion on the minds of their eoiHifrymen. The essential 
features of the charac lers and their bpecial contribution 
to tht life of their fellow-men have been brought out 
in a very simple language. The people dealt with 
include Shri Krishna. Shri Ram GhanOTa. Sita, Mahabir, 
Raja Ram Mohiin. Rov. Akbar. Dadabhai Naoroji, 
Nur Jahan and othms. The book is chiefly meant for 
boyji and girls and in^y very well serve as a ^text-book. 

30UR|»f Dex 


SANSKRIT 

VIL ASA M AMMAN! ARI : Edited by Gmesh Kongo 
Kulkarni, B.A., LL.B„ Pleader, Kolhapur, Published by 
IK Moghe, B.A., School and College Book Stall, 
Kolhapur. 

The Sanskrit lexis of two interesting works on the 
game of chess aie edited in the present volume with 
Lianslutioii and cxpidiiation in the Marathi language. Of 
ihe>^c the smallci oiu' -the Buddhihalasaptaka or Balaka- 
hitabiiddhilnda, as it is called by the editor, which is 
(omplctc in se\cn vcisc'^, is edited with an anonymous 
SdUbkiit lumincntary whieh lefcis lo a number of other 
wc»rks on the siihjec I Tlic editor a'-signs it to the 
Pie-Miihammaclan period owing lo the ahsimce of Persian 
leriiis which me fiequenlly used m the other work. But 
more positive evidi nee is rcquiitMl hefoie any definite 
eoneiiisjon is arriveil at in this respeci as the use of 
Sanskiit teiiijs in the plai e of IVisidii ones may not 
iinlikelv have been dm* to late coining. The bigger work 
whifh g'ves the title to the volume- the Vilasamani’ 
man tan composed hv Tiivengadacliaiya in the beginning 
of ihc 19th centiny at the instance of Bail Rao--is one 
ol the latest, if not the last of the few woiks in Sanskrit 
on this old game of India. Jl eoiuains one hundred 
problems with lliclr solutions and is divided into four 
(liaptci^. Though a la e woik il appears lo have enioyed 
d goorl fleal of popularity as is testified to hy the faiily 
iaigc nntnhei of manusci ipts of it found in different 
pails of tlie eoiintiy and rcfeireil In by the editor in the 
elaboiac introduction lo the \oIunit* which inter alia 
deals with the oiigin and develoinnent ot the* gam*'. 
The ioieword in English coninbiiled by Dr. Balknshna 
suinrnnii/ing the main com Insions of tlie editor’s inlro- 
diictioii in Maiathi will be wplci»inc to the vast ma.ority 
of scholais who aie innocent of the provincial language. 
The whole ol the introdiiclion as well a% the text will 
be easily intelligible to and appreciated by a wider cinde 
of readeis when the proposed Eiifflish \eisjon of the 
edition f nines to be piibl.sherl. We hope, it will be 
possible in the meantime to trace and make use isi the 
eonternporaiy English Irjiislation of the work made by 
one (’,1117 and icportcd lo have been ]Miblishcd in Bombay 
in 1814 which is expected lo contain an account of the 
authoi. 

Chintaharan Chakravarti 

HINDI 

KR\NTT.YUGA KE SAMSMARAN : By Mr. 
Maumutha l\ath Gupta. Published by the Sahitya- 

secak Offife, Jtdipadvvi, Bennies, 1937. Pp. 214. Pnee 
Re. 1.4. 

The Hiithoi, who was a convict in the Kakori 

con«piracv case, writes ahoiit revolutionary movement in 
India. The life and activity of many persons con> 
viclcd in the varioii«i cases lead like romance. The 
aiilhoi lias succeeded in rousing interest for his own 
memoirs 

SRI GURU GOVTND SINGHJT : By Dr. Sarder 

Jaswant Singh, M A., D.Sc , M.D. Published by the 
author. Cerieralgani, Muttra. Pp. 384. Price Re* 1-8 

This is the third publication in the useful series 

called “Sikh Itihas Mala”, published by the United Sikh 
Missionaty Society of Muttra. The author has done a 
service by writing this work on the life and teaching 
of the Guru, His viewpoint is that of a devoted Sikh, 
he has tried to show the Guru as an AvatartL But titis 
attitude detracts much from a really histoxical work. 
Vbat the Guru did, stands as the hetx momunent for 
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him and an objective study is more needed than devo- 
tional attitude. AH admirers of the Guru will welcome 
this book. The teachings in the original are sure to 
be found interesting and profitable coming as they do 
from a person who made a nation. There is a picture 
of the Guru. 

GITA-GOVINDAM : Edited by Mr, Jatindra 
Mohan> Chatterjee^ M,A. Published by Sudhir K. 
Mukerjee, 376A, Rash Behan Aivnue. Calcutta, 

Different sides of the teachings of Guru Govinda 
Singh are brought out. In the Intrriduclion the editor 
explains and annotates the texts and delineates their 
bearings on religion and sorietv. 

Kames 

DO.SHT KAUN? ; By S. Dube. Published by Delhi 
Pu^tak Bhandar, Delhi, Price Rs. 2-8. 

Shalini, a rich man’s daughter, educated after 
European models, and Ashok-kuniar, a brdliant scientist, 
are the two leading figuics in this improbable and even 
absurd story, the <inly aim of which hcems to secure a 
cheap cihe at Wes.'ern education and culture. The hook 
originallv formed a sc'cnario f(tr a film. Considering the 
quality of the paper and the printing, the pi ice is loo 


GUJARATI 

SHAYASAT NE-SHAYs^T: By Jehungir Kanash 
Tavadia, B.A ^ Ph.D,, Lerturer, liambing Vnivetsity. 
Printed at the Mody Printing Press, Fort, Bombay 
Paper Cover, Pp. H7, PKi7, 

This iB a translation into Gujarati of a Pahalvi 'Jext 
on leligiouB customs (of Patsis). It ha« alieady in 
(1Q30> been translated into Kng]i«-h hy Dr. Tavadia, who 
has wiitten a scholdrly intiocliution to it. The style 
used bv Dr. Tavadia is easy and is suie to he understood 
by those lot wiiom it is meant. The customs and rituals 
dcbciihcd in thia small book arc >eiv mtercsimg. The 
one relating to the iinlouchability of a woman under- 
going her monthly sickness specially arrests aUentioii 
as it shows that in old Iran, the practice wa-* Uie same 
as India, The hook will surely piove a useful guide to 
Parsi priests. 

JAVAHIR-JYOTl : By Chum/al Nagnvora. Printed 
at the Shah Printing Press, Rajkot. Thick Card Hoard. 
Pp. 7754-37. Price As. 0. m7. 

This is a collection of lectures delivered by the Jain 
Maharaj Acharya Shree Javabarlaiji wlien he staved at 
Rajkot during the rainy season of 1936. Thc> iclalc to 
Janaseva, Manav Dharma, Rrahmacharya, Khadi, etc. 
He had intei views with Mahatmaii and Vallahhhhai 
Patel also. The lectures display schuldr-lup and thexeft»re 
merit close attention. 

LAHT KALA AND BfJA SAHITYA LEKTIO : By 
the late Afr?. Chaitanyabala Majumdar and edited by (hei 
husband) M. R, Majumdar, M.A., LL.B. Printed at the 
Lakshmi Electric Press, Baroda. Thick Card board, 
Pp. 270. Price Rs. 2 (7937). 

Mrs, Chaitanyabala died young, she was only twenty- 
two when she died. She had a literary turn of mind 
and luckily she was married to a husband who encouraged 
her in her studies and she was thus able to turn out 
good literary work. The present volume contains nine 
Hterary essays. 1. On Fine Arts. 2. Nature and our 
olcibr poets. 3. Women and social service. .4. Defects 
in the pvesent system of Educating Women. 5. Direc- 
tion In which women should direct their studies. 


6. Literature of Garha. 7. ITsha Haran or Aniniddha 
Haran. 8. Whose was the most remarkable Swayamwar? 
9. laleratiire in verse of the twelve months in the year. 
The first essay was read at the Rbavnagar Session of 
the Gujarati Sahitya Paiishad in 192'!- and she was heartily 
congratijlafed on her pcrforniani e. The other essays dis- 
play a very rreditahlc knowledge of the literature hearing 
on its subiect inattei and a very nirc way of marshalling 
the fact^ leading to the conclu-ioim arrived at by her. 
The husband has indeed disi barged his loving post- 
humous duty lo his dcrea'^ed spouse hy ably editing 
and publishing her work. 

A.1N1 SARBATHSHALA ■ Translated from trot 
Eni.ijsii : By Rev W. Giaham Mulligan. M.A.. of 
lush Presbytentm Mission, ihmedahad and published at 
the Mission Press, Surat. Papvi <over, pp. 112, Price 
4s. t (1037), 

The title of the hook means “The .Sunday School 
of Today.'* and the hook is ti translation of an English 
hook of iliai name hy Edward A., and Edith M. Annetl 
oi the Inilian .Sunday School (Inion. Cooiioor. 

The oiitst unding meiit of the hook is that it does 
not rcatl like a tianslation. so well bus the tinnslator 
enleied into tin* spirit of the original and reprodiir.ed it, 
so to sjieuk, in his own words. We hist read a few 
paingraphs at landom, and thought that we were reading 
not a translation, hut an oiiginal work, till wc noticed 
the title page wlieie it is so described. 

W'e have had oreasion to notice some time 
ago another hook written hy the same translator, 
and we iiotue a distinct difference in language 
and style in the piesenl work. The style of the 
present hook is that of a cultured Gujarati, and, 
as the nature of the hook demands, the language 
contains a large ninnher of words of Sanskrit origin. 
The hook i*- intended for the lisp of trained teachers; 
and e\eiv woid is neeuratelv used. WV do not know 
whelber the language of the original is involved or simple, 
bill the tiano^latjon fcitainlv leads smoolhlv and easily, 
(vrummar, idiom, and the genet al foiiii of the language 
are faultless \ iranslalion always furnishes the best 
test of the ti jn’-lali>7*s knowledge of the language into 
which lie 1 *-' tinnslaling. The Rev. W. Graham Mulligan 
stands that lest very well. W'e have great pleasure, 
therefore in welcoming into the fold of Gujarati writers 
one who has so well equipped himself for the work 
experted of him hy painstaking and aecuiate study of 
the language, and attention to detail. 

K. M. J. 


TELIJCU 

SULABHA VYASAMULII; By Akkipeddi Ramakoti 
Sustry, Head Master, B, H, E, School, Kuchipudi, Guntur 
District. Pp. 138. Price As. 8. Can be had of the 
author. 

The work comprises a wule variety of topics in the 
form of short essays, both instructive and provocative. 
A reliable asset for the enhancement of adult education. 

ADHARAMULir (Short Stories) : By J. Kodandarttma 
Sastry. Kollnr. Pp. 108 Can be had of the author. 
Care of Lakshmi Press. Tenali, 

The work is divided into two parts — the first 
comprises of four stories depicting the misery and the 
position of womanhood in Society, while the second p«A 
of five st<iries portrays Ihe position of people brought 
about by capitalist exploitations md the drink ovH. Oha 
the whole, it is a readable stuff. 

R. S. BnmmJCt S 
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“We are sufferinfi; today from tlie worst of 
all diseases, the j^aralysis of will,” wTitx^s Mr 
.T. M. Keynes in The New Stdtcffwnn and 
Nation (IVIareli, 26, 1938) in examimiif* the 
British foreip;n poliey of the hoar. “We have 
become incapable of const met ivo policy or deci- 
sion of action. . . . Wc just rc-anii a little more, 
fijrovcl a little more, and want to see what 
happens.” Britisli foreign policy in fact 
revolves around the two opposing poles — 
appeasement, and armament and. is inspired 
by ori(» single dosin' — to gain time. “To gain 
time, to avoid at all cost, any risk of w'ar, how 
much there is to be said for it ” — Mr Keynes 
know’h that w’ell enough So, the search for peace 
and afiiieaseiiK'iit procet'ds, even though it means 
humiliation for the Britislur and danger to his 
intere.sts 

AMOiiO-lTAiiiAN Pact 

The poliey c»f appeasement has had its 
first suecess in these years in the Anglo-Italian 
Pact signed on tlio 16tli of April last. After 
tlie fall of Kdeii it Avas a foregone conclusion 
that a- conciliation with Italy must he arranged 
for Mr. Neville Ohainherlain had st.aked his 
all on it Or, to be more eorreet, he had already 
lost his all to Mussolini when he surrendered 
to his threat of ' no^v or never.^ But it w as neces- 
sary for him to find a justification for his 
approach, if only to win back his small internal 
credit in the homeinairket, by the successful 
conclusion of this negotiation He has been 
siuwssful, of ''ourse, by conceding th^* real sue- 
cess to Mii’-s.)lin5 The Pact professes be a 
“ contribution to the general cause of peace 
and security.” To some exlcmt it reduoc's the 
European tension. Anglo-Italian rivalry in 
and around the Mediterranean is sought i/o be 
ended, and oven Egypt is assured of an invita- 
tion to participate, when the Instruments take 
effeel., with a view to reach a definitiC agreement 
on the boundaries betwTcn Italian and British 
possessions in east and North Africa. According 
to the Reuter report, 

il) The Iiistruinpat<» attached to the Protocol reaffirm 
the Anglo-Italian Declaration of January 2, 1937. regarding 
the Mediterranean and also the “statm^ ituo” in the 
weatern Mediterranean. 

(2)‘ The two peniea agree to a periodical oxehange 
of information in regi^* to major pro&peetiw adminia- 
trative movements or thr rediatribntkm of thefr loapective 
icmed force! in the lollowiag oveneaa territorkw ilii^ or 


hordrring the Mediterranean : The Hed Sea, the Gulf 
of Aden, Egypt, Sudan, Italian East Africa, British 
Somaliland, Kenya, Uganda and Northern Tanganyika. 

The parties also agree to notify each other in advance 
of any decision to provide for new naval or air bases 
ill tlio eastern Mediterranean and Red .Sea or at the 
approaches theieto. 

(3) The parlies hind themselves to respect the 
integrity and independence of Saudi Arabia and Yemen 
and agree that their common interest is that no other 
Power slioiild inf erf ere. 

The position between Gieat Britain and Italy in 
regal d to certain areas in soiilhern Arabia is clarified 
and regularized. This applies particularly to the Aden 
Protectorate where certain rights are guaranteed to Italy. 

(4) Each party reaffnms their guarantees for the 
free use of the .Suez ('anal for all Power**. 

(.*>) The Italian Government confirm their adherence 
to the Biitish foimuld for proportional evacuation of 
foieign volunlecrs fumi Spain and pledge themselves to 
apply this evacuation at a moineni to he determined by 
the Non-Intervention (Committee and undertake that if 
evacuation is not completed liy the close of the Spanish 
war, all the remaining Italian voliinleeis will forthwith 
leave Spanish territory and all Italian war material will 
simultaneously be withdrawn 

Italy declares that she has no teiiitorial nr political 
aims and seeks no privileged economic position in Spain, 
the Balearic Islands, the Spanish possessions, and the 
.Spanisn Znnr in Morocco and has no intention of keeping 
any armed fences m these lerritoiies. 

(6) Here the British (Jovernmeni repeat that they 
regard the settlement of the Spanish question as a 
pre-requisite of the attemiil that thev intend at the forth- 
coming meeting of the League of Nations to clarify the 
situation in Abyssinia. 

The present. British Cabinet did not 
intend this Pact to be n fuleruin ,to drive 
Hitler and Mussolini apait. Italy, how- 
eve?, has been quick to remind that in 
no <*aso is the Ronie-Berlin axis to be 
w'cakened! In tlic natural order a Rome- 
Berlin-London axis is exjiected, with Paris to 
finally come in inU) a Four Power Pact. The 
French Charge d Affaires is following the Bri- 
fiah Foreign Office in ojii'ning talks with Italy. 
The pact does not, however, cover all fields nor 
clarify the situation. The Abyssinian ques- 
tion is made to wait on l.he permission of the 
Tjcague, at which, as the Times pointed out, the 
Soviet may, and must, jmt up objections. More 
than thait. Spain may prove a serious problem. 
As the victory of General Franco over ttie 
Republicans is becoming more and more a 
certainty, it becomes easier for Italy to disavow 
all ambition of aggrandisement and agree to 
evacuation of Italian volunteers from Spam 
while it becomes more and more (lifficult for the 
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British interests in the Mediterranean to 
contemplate the future possibilities with 
indifference or equanimity. 

Francois Victory 

General Franco, it is evident, is not a Mus- 
solini or Hitler. He may share that laudable 
inspiration of many soldiers, but unfortunately 
he is not cast in the same mould, nor has he 
been able to create a party behind him of such 
force and morale as these Dictators had forged 
out for themselves. The Spanish people are not 
probably tlie right material for li. Anyway, 
Franco wins Ins way through an incessant 
flow of men and ma^terial and money from 
the Italian and (Jerinan Fascist sources. Even 
Ills recent succt*sses are less his than of 
Ills allies. They are too strong and too astute 
to be drojuied when Franco establishes himself 
m- Madrid. Under ihis thin smokt'-sereeri of 
a Franconian (ioverniiK'nt Mussolini will rule 
th(‘ seas and th<' coast around (iibraltar. This 
is a hard fact from which there is no escape 
today. In fact, the victory of Franco will in- 
jure Britain and her imperial interests. The 
b(‘st hope for Britain lay in a division of Spam 
into two independent halves, each a rival of 
the other, and both weak enough to respect the 
Britisli arms in the Mt'diteiTanean. But tliat 
hope is almost smashed and deliberately done 
so by the virtual r(*fusal to the Republicans of all 
outside hcli> in the name of non-intervention. 
Except for the upper classes of Britain, who 
naturally share a .sympathy for Fascism of any 
brand, British opinion, which knows its imperial 
interests,^ cannot but look on \rith anxiety upon 
this final scene that is now being enacted in Spain. 
The curtain will be dropped soon — only not so 
soon as Franco expects. But liowever delayed, 
he is to emerge vietorious with Mussolini to 
prove his Lord Protector, and France* almost 
encircled by Fascism. 

'‘China Incident” 

The Anglo-Italian Pact has been viewed 
with a cold and resentful eye by a single power 
far away from the field viz.^ Japan She 
considers it to be rather a weakening of the 
BLome-Berlin-Tokyo axis. Apparently, there is 
no reason behind tlie Japanese view. But in so 
far as the agreement rel^asds Great Britain 
from the European complications and pre- 
occupations, Japan is naturally called on to meet 
the pebble danger of her at last asserting 
herself m title East. This is exactly what she 


would not have at this mom^t. Japan has 
chosen the hours carefully, and wants the Eu^ 
pean complications to drag on, until the ‘ China 
Incident ’ is closed to her satisfaction. The 
prospect particularly about this time is blesdc 
for Japan. At tlie Southern Shantung section 
Japan has suffered revorses from which she 
must 1 ‘etrievc her position at any cost if her 
moral and nuhtar>' supenority is to be main- 
taiuod. That might mean sacrifice of more 
men ; hut the Japanese soldiers still willingly 
offer themselves to be used as cannon fodder. 
I’owcr and prestige will therefore be regained, 
but, it is evident, no quick victory is in sight. 
But this is just what .lapati iieiKls now. She is in 
ha.''te--iii ha.ste lest the Kuropean powers are 
lm*d from their own oiitanglementH to answer 
the Far Eas1.ern rh.'iillcnge, m haste lest her 
national economy is 'damaged. More and more, 
(lie ehanee of a (imek victory is receding in the 
haekground The very bulk of (51iina is provii^ 
a loo big probh'm for the Japanese invading 
forces, ('binese unity is being cemented into 
solidarity tliat is unknown in recent Chinese 
history. The Chmc'se soldiers and irregulars 
are at last learning to curb their hate and furj' 
ioi a more tae.tieal guerilla warfare. The out- 
come, as a writer points out in the Econpmisi 
(Match 26, 1938) is likclj' to be a stalmatt — 
with Japan in possession ol big coastly 
provinces and tlie trading commercial districts 
on the two rivers. 

Pbopljss Of Thf. Fab East 
Conflicts, reasonably enough, loom large in any 
survey of the w’orld, east or west. The 8ino- 
Japancse conflict is purteiitious in its signi- 
ficance for the Imperialist iiowers. Its reaxs- 
tions arc visible everywhere among them. The 
Soviet watch and preparations on the Sakhalin 
and Siberia are, for example, well known. 
Of late Japan, it is noted, has been less 
truculent in Mongolia and Manchuria. Singa- 
pore as a naval base is strong enough and the 
way to it is being made secure by the British. 
Even the Dutch have been forced to strengthen 
their defei.ee in Java, under the pressure of cir- 
cumstances. The French too busy at home, can 
naturally pay less attention to French Indo- 
China than it deserves. Siam, it is known, is 
in close relationship with Japan, and Japanese 
experts and advuMrs are probabty lo^ilduig 
after her development. The Tumour of a ExsA 
Canal to nullify Singapore defences haa been . 
discounted authoritaf^ely, and, bow far 
is inspii^ by the Japanese Fascist nkas is not 
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known. In December last was inaugurated at 
any rate the Siamese Parliament. Its cere- 
monies, as a writer in Ulllustration i)oints out, 
are modelled rather on those of Britain There 
are of course no parties in tlic cliainher and 
there are two categories of members too, one 
elected, the other co-opted by royal sanction. 
The elected element is sent by a universal suf- 
frage which extends to all Siamese over tlie age 
of 21, regardless of sex or religion, the prie.sts 
and the royal house being excluded. Obviously, 
it is anything but Fascist in this respect. Tlic 
world likes labels, Fac^cism, BolsheviMu c^tc; for 
they save it from iiKh'jienclent thinking and 
scrutiny. But the laWes in tact do not satisfy 
all situation Siam is pn)bably on(‘ such 
instance. Or, perhaps Siam is on Ihc way to 
Fascism and is evolving duly her own version 
of it. 

A Perspective 

Our changing politics is changing the w^orld 
so rapidly that it is liecoiuing dilficiilt to sen 
things in their proper perspective. Tremendous 
events shape and reshape the face of the earth. 
The less noisy band of workers who devote^ their 
life in the laboratory or in the libraiy, are lost 
to our siglit Yet they probably are changing the 
face of our civilrzation without even knowing it 
themselves. While the Italian challenge is 
known to all, few care to see that in the clear- 
ing of the svvaiii])s and establishing new cities, 
the Ducc can justly claim a triumph. In en- 
couraging arclieological exploration like 
that of Priff. Tueei in Tibet a few months ago, 
he is proving hiiiisidf to be a real civilizing 
force. Thf} 'world is afraid of TIiltcr’s aggres- 
sion and wrinkles up its nose at ' tlu* Baroque 
excesses of U.c Nazis’. Yet at this veiy hour 
another scientific expi'dition is being prepared 
and equipped for jirocecding on its work in 
India and Tibet. The Moscow trials must 
send a just shudder through many people and 
even through the friends of the Soviet like 
Fenner Brockway. Political allies of Russia 
are forced to admit as the UIlluMration coii- 
clud'es, “ The new process of Moscow will not 
certainly create any confidence in the Russian 
alliance”. But, great scientific anderiakings 
still stand to the credit of the Soviet, and in the 
very -same issue of the French journal we arc 
presented: with excellent photographs of the 
Arctic pioneers of Russia, who for mne. months 
under the leadership of Papaimi and h^ three 
other scientist CKimpatriots, plotted t\mx 
mearches in the ice-Mtmd pole till Here 


repatriated. The \vorld is sliding into political 
barbarism, but science has its heroes as yet. 

The Front Of Science 

The advancing front of science has 
approached the ‘ borderland of life,’ a fascinat- 
ing area for all, and therefore, a treacherous 
‘ twilight zone ’ for scientists. The ‘ viruses * 
at present occupy the scientists, as a report 
the Nature (March 26) shows. Dr. Wendell M. 
Stanley of the RockcfelhT Institute of Medical 
Research (R. S. A.), re[)orted isolation of two 
vinihos causing disease m animals. “ Like the 
virus of tlie tobacco mosaic disease ” we learn 
friim Evolution (Ij.S.A ), “these vinjses are not 
small living bacteria, as had' been supposed, but 
giant i)rot(‘iu molecules resembling the ordinary 
protein moh'cules of protojilasm but larger, and 
liaving th(‘ life-like ability of reproducing them- 
selves rajiidly wlion m contact with living 
matter.” The virus molecules, in common with 
all forms of life, are found subject to mutation. 
Some difecases arc said to liavc their origin in 
such mutation from a harmless to a harmful 
one Again, (certain viruses that produce dis- 
ease in one plant are harmless to other forms 
of life, and, by certain chemical methods the 
virus prott'ins can be rendered inactive. Apart 
from the medical importance of the diseovery, 
its iiujiortance as a new advance in evolution, 
we arc told, is great. 

Evolution itself again is being sought to 
be sped up by some scientists 

**iji view of llie properUc** whirh this prolein 
pos'sesses'* bay^ Dr. Stanley, the buiderline between 
the living and the non-living tends to beromei non- 
existent, fur ahbougii it pobs<>sses properties which have 
been regarded as chararteristic of living things, such as 
specificity of host-range and the ability to reproduce and 
mutate it is nevertheless a protein molecule, and as such 
may he regarded as non-living.’’ 

“The sole objc'clioii,” says Dr. Stanley, “to the final 
and coinpletn acceptance of virus proteins as protein 
molecules is that, although an analogy of a protein repro- 
ducing 11 '•elf in the test-tube is known, the self-production 
of a protein in the living cell is today not an accepted 
chemical reaction. Immediately we are forced to the 
inude of a living cell we are faced with a set of 
conditions that we have not fathomed as yet. The virus 
protein IS apparently imbued with something ol whieh 
today we are ignorant.” 

“Knowledge of the mechanism by means of which 
a given huge molecule-like prolein, when introduced in 
a certain cell, is able to bring about the organization 
of the amino acids and cellular constituents, with forma- 
tion of exact duplicates of the introduced entity, is of 
tremendous importance, for this mechanism is basis 
of biological ocifvfty.” 

Researches in experimental geiieties in the 
D- S. A. aiid IT. S. S. R. have already pUsed. 



The Opening of the Siamese Parliament 



Prince Adit, the premier Regent of the State, followed by tvk other Regents leaving Parliament Hall 

after the royal prononncement from the Throne 




Mahatma G\ndhi 

Photographed at Sodepur Khadi Pratisthan during his recent to Bengal 

By Satyendranath Bisi 
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in the hands of men a volume of knowledge 
usefully employed m agriculture and animal 
husbandry. Its imports are well known. To 
affect the genes and cause mutations artificially 
and thus speed up evolution, X-ray was being 
considered a probable inc'an^ Or. Albert 
Blakeslce, Director of the Station lor Kxiieri- 
mental Evolution of tlu‘ Carnegie lii'-titiition of 
Washington, tried out tlu* effect of various 
chemicals in his effort to iiuhiee hereditary 
mutations. He loimd a <*Iiemi(*:il, colrhiauf , 
would cause nmtations in jilaiiis, doubling tlie 
cliroinosoines and genes The re]>()il says . 

“The alkaloid (olcliKine Ijuvi* huind will jikIikj* 
an ahimdant prodinMn n uf bruix li(‘s w'llli doiil)U‘(l cbiomo- 
sonie numbi'i. Whrn '■ri'ds arr IiimmIv liiaU’d all the 
beedling’^ may lie atliN ti\l. nmiidini:; in a.Iiili has 

bc'en induced }>) iniiiiiMsioM id twi^s m soliiMniis and m 
agar, ay tn^jlnicnt of iuids with inivtinr-^ of toJi burnt* 
and ianolin and b> Hprj>ing ivilli ^olntunis. liy ilie iim* 
ol coJrhirim* rliaiigra« bavt* i*in induct*'! wliitli arc inlci- 
pi;{'U‘d a>4 being dm* lu tltiiildiug of t iiioiiiosoinrs in the 
following gentTd , llaUiTu, I'oilid.HLi, (.'osino*^. Phlox, 
Micoiiana, and '>t'\('ru1 oilit*!^. 

“If roiiliol ol ( liionioMnnt’ doiildmg proses t»f gtMii'ial 
applicalion, ah hccin** lo lit* ilic t um*. tin* fdant bnedei 
will be aldt* to work wil}i gicaler pret ivnni in t'florts 
to I'tintrol tlie evidiilion of (*t'onoiiij( loitns ol planN pio- 
pagated vegetal ivi*ly as well as tbosf pnluccd by seed 
Starting with a stenlo hvbrid. a pint bleeding dunide 
diploid bus been s>nlhesist*<i, liavrjig bslnid vigtir and 
the dehirable cbaiaelei isiu s ol teliaploiily. Doubling the 
chionit.somo iiumbti wtnild giva enlaigeil !lt)Wf*rs and 
fniils to lilt* iinitieulliirist. In addilitni to mtieise in the 
size of tlie ojgans ol plants, doubling the i liiomosoiiie 
number has i lianged a sell sieiilt- to u self ieriile fmjn, 
(hanged a ttioeiious t<i a lieirnapliiotiitu laec* and an 
annual into a pcienmal, anti lias int'ii'usod winlei luitli- 
nesfa. Jn Zoology ibe causing of clin.niosoine doubling 
is an unexplored bold, but if will juoliably be a feifile 
one. The ability li> uidiire chroniusoiiu* doubling theie- 
fine is of importanet* to piatluui us well as tbeoietjcal 
genetifh.** 

The Shifting Focits of Science 

Not the fiicc of the iiohiienl world alone 
thus being ehangerl The advMiieing front of 
science, it is apparent, looks like the changing 
face of science. The Xaturc (March 5, 1938) 
opens with a remarkable article, in wliieli tbe 
writer, H. L., in reviewing Mr. Hogben\'5 book. 
Mathematics for Mijlions,^*’ point-^ out the 
great shift that lias taken jdace in science from 
time to time with the change in tlie social 
structure. 

. . No man of sciencu' can do 

other than concern himself with the problems 
characteristic of his period The changing face 
of science can be senm without difEculty to fall 
into clearly defined stages. We have suggested 
three. Each phase is carried through by the 
activity of the individual scientific' worker^, 
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great and small, contribtiting in various 
measures, jiartly driven on by the developing 
internal logic of the subject and its accumulat- 
ing experimental knowledge, partly canalised 
and fed by outside social forces not normally 
apparent lo the mdividiial workers- How 
scienlifie work financed, anil for what special 
inii’iiosc Unit work is purMii'il. for example, is 
a question the answer ot winch, in these days 
of industrial end govi rmiieiital research points, 
to one only of the socially di'tennnmig factors, 
Thr slutting focus of science, howevwmuch it 
may jirovide with subjective sat i- faction to its 
de\otets, is ni'verl heless an objective feature 
of nature, and tlierefori*, if foi that reason alone, 
a In subject for sea iitific inve*-! ijijition. 

“Today wo an- witnessing just sueli a shift, 
ll began tentatively in the eai’ly days of this 
eentnn with a send my of tin* logic of 
matlu'inalie-. and a study of the methodology 
of science ll passed to a senes of startling 
atliaiipt^ to r-valnate llie philosophieal irnplicii- 
lions of more' na-cait seientilie knowledge, 
imiilieations that sought to deny the certainty 
oi sen me iml s1jov(‘ to haul it back to 
invsl'eism The significant feature of this 
pliasi* w’as that these ])ronouncements were 
eouelied m [lopularized writings, a concession to 
a sense of social i esponsibilit y. Now at last a 
sia-jnus atti'inpt is biang made to probe further 
back to the social origins and social con- 
se(|uene(‘s of scientific discovery . . , Scientific 
history, like ordinary history, is at last beginning 
to be sf'en m its social context , and the sliifting 
focus ol science is jiart of its lii.story. 

'‘I'he new' eone(*ni of men of seienco witli the 
Uses and misuses of seiiaiei' lias undoubtedly 
develojx'd with the inei easing tenseness of the 
intiTiiationaJ situation. The concern of this 
journal with these matters evidently ilerives 
from this source, but did not in fact become 
apiiarent until the latter had readied a critiea! 
stage. Xevertludess, tlie social background W'as 
ahvays there for study. It required a social 
ends to diicct our attention to it. 

‘TCveiy shift in intcTcsl of seienco b 
accompanied by oiiposition on the pari of those 
absinhcd in tlie older problems and convinced 
that till' new development lead^ away from the 
tine }>ath of scientific rectitude. A multitude 
of specious reasons are ecHain to be brouglxt 
forward to show^ tliat political prejudice must 
Ilf e(s«!aril)' intervene to prevent the formation 
of balanced judgments Such consideratioM 
need not deter those wdu> arV genuinely con- 
cerned with the trend of scientific developmeiit 
as a feature of natural change- 
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. In hife) own way, Hogbeii lias 
established beyond dispute the existaneu of n 
qualitative relation between the growth of 
mathematical facts and the severely iiractical 
problems of the society that gave tlieni birtli. 
That is in itself a significant scientific advance. 
AVhat requires farther advance is the chungu*.<». 
nature of this relationship. 

‘‘In its early history, s-ociely (‘iicountcred 
quite definite inunednili' problems lhat recpiired 
for their solution a defiiiiU* niatlieinatical 
t<‘chniqiie. liy (he eighteenth century, the 
situation in this respi'ct liad become drastically 
tninslonned Th(‘ new merelianf and industrial 
aristocracy was })urclniMng social jirestige by 
the endowment of umversitj" loimdations and 
edueatiunal inditutjons g<‘n(‘i‘ally W'hile out 
of the praetieal needs ot social li1(* there liad 
blossomed iortii the earlier mathematies that 
dealt witli th(‘ directly impoilaiit pioblcms i»l 
mensuration, experiiiK'ntal iiracliee liad also 
been called into being for tliese same ends and 
experimental practice involves theory and 
theory its mathematicul teeluiuiue, and mathe- 
matical tcchniciue its special tools and its 
specific logical problems To such (piestions 
could the universities devote tla'insclves, hut 


the linkage witli the severely practical problems 
oi social life, the problems of the common man, 
while it still existed, bad become more remote. 
The <langcr for us lies in the belief that the link 
no longer exists, a belief that show itself in the 
idea that mathematics is an independent logical 
discipline with an absolute line of cleavage 
between its purt* and its applied form. It shows 
itsidl in the effort to a<‘cor(l mathematical ideas 
a 1)1101 ity over tlie physical facts of the world 
and so lo prt'sent the universe and the struggling 
rociejy on this i‘arth as a series of grandiose 
matJiematical tlieorcMiis ....'’ 

Is ‘ Pun^ Science, as we coneehe, it, an 
iinagin.Tiy thing then*? An answer in the 
affirinatn^ is nkely to be returiu*d by the 
wnlcM*. who w’lth much cogency will miuntam 
lhat our scientific reseaieh at the hour more 
than ('ver before, is a handmaid to the politico- 
economic fore(‘s that rule the w’orld The 
facts are ineontro>'ertibie, conclusion is obvious 
too Theic IS gfung to lx* a shift, but ‘a Nazi 
th(‘Oi*y ol race’ or ‘a IMarxist-Leninist theoiy 
in surg(‘iy,’ is neitln'r science nor sense* These 
fail to disarm our susinciun that * jiolitical 
pje.]udie(‘ must necessarily intervene to prevent 
tlic formation ol balanced, judgment.' 

G. H, 



A scene from Rabindranath Tapre’s new dancisdrama “Chandalika' 
which wEb recently si aged at Calculta 
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Who are they — ' the Indians Abroad? ’ Tii*‘ 
intriguing question eniifronts us soinetimis 
For, i)aradoxical as it lutiy sound, we Indians 
cannot be sure what jiart ot Uie vast Indian 
world will be accepted by the aulhoriiies that 
be as India or soinetliiug (dse But- one year ago 
Burma belonged to Die Indian iMiipire, and, 
Indians in Burma, in spite of the difTieuhier. they 
faecMl, couhl consider Ihemsi'lves to he stiil 
within their own eouiilry The bond was 
draw'ing them closer wlien it was snappf*d 
on behalf mainly of tin* mt('rests whico 
were rmii-Burinan Today Burma is a 
separate land, and the (h)venimr‘Tit of India 
arc going to apjioint an Agent on behalf of the 
Indian-^ abroad then* t'eylon has been alway*> 
a Crown colony and ])olitically out of the Indian 
pale. Yet, even now, socially and culiurally 
the small ishind belongs tti the Indian orbit. 
But tins has raised problems and Indian 
labour from the South has been the ohjeet of a 
long and bitter attack by ("(‘ylonese politicians 
Immigration of Indian laboi^r has been a sore 
point with them. And, now that the Hejiort of 
the C/Oiinnission appointed to inciiiire into the 
question, has b(*en releastul, we find much 
of the Ceylonese coniplamt was without point 
The reiientnient, however, is still there, aiul, 
C/cylonese politicians arc not pleased with the 
report. But, our question still remains un- 
answered. Are Indians in C 'ey Ion to he regard- 
ed as Indians abroad? AYhat is India thcn‘^ 
Recently the question has been brought back 
to our minds by a case from Rhodesia Even 
an Indian bom in the mainland of India can 
not be - 9 ure of his own position, as we read in 
the Indixtn Ojmion of Durban, 

Indian and British SirB,TEOTs ix Rhodesia 

Considerable surprise and mucli resentment has been 
aroused among the Indian community by a luling by the 
chief registering officer for the parliameniarv franchise 
that Indians born in an Indian State are not British 
subjects but British protected persons, and are accord- 
ingly not eligible for the parliamentary vote except ‘n 
such cases as vrere included in the 1928 rolls. The 
registering officer says it has been legally ruled that 
protected persons are not British subjects and he holdx 
that this applies to all Protectorates, such as Bcchuaiiahnd 
and NyasMand as well as to the Indian States. Persons 
born in ProHretorates, he tu1m« take the nationality of 
their pamits and this law applies equally to White people. 
N^ralfaalion is esaenris} to aecure any other nationality. 
He has volrnkteered to taka a legal nsihkg on tUs point 


if he allccfe.l Indians sn dcsiie. The deci'^ion affects a 
laigc luimhcr of Indians m the ('olony, including many 
piopfTly own*-is. It j.s piohdldc ihal tlie position will bo 
leafed !»> formal appeal to the Matiistratc and thence to 
the llitih fJoiiri. 

Till* Tiidian tibroad is at flic mercy of the 
au(hurjti(‘s that he. Even his nationality is 
(l(*m(*fl wti(*ncv(‘r lliat suits tlicni. Of course, 
Ills nationahly i.s more often a haniicap to an 
Indian outside -and inside too, sometimes — 
than an arlvantage. 

The I'NiTEi) Nov-ErrtopEAN Front 

In tlie third week of April, a message 
from (\‘i])(‘towii informed of the formation 
of a ‘ Enitcfl Non-European Front/ of 
the* Bantu, th(‘ coloured and the Indian 
p(*o|de Naturally Eiiro])efin opinion every- 
where, ]>artieiihirly in the ITnion of South 
Afriea, cannot, view with e(|uaniinity this move, 
uliich was being mooted for the last three 
months. 111 the pn‘<s and jilatfonn. The ' Front * 
\\ould retilly appear to he strong and formidable, 
compo.sed of 45 organizations and 30 thousand 
Bantu, coloured and Indian delegates Follow- 
ing ]s tlu‘ resolution that was jiassed* 

“ llcali/inp ih.nt ilu pcncial conditions of non- 
Eiiiopcjii pc*opIrs (jn *nd> l>c improved by the abolition 
of poliiicul inccpialilics embodied in the Smith Africa 
Ael, this ( ioiifoTcnee lesobrs to iniiiaie a non- European 
I'nited i’roiii nioveinenl for co-operation between the 
MdUve, fndidn and coloured ia(C<« in ihc struggle against 
the loloui bdi III .South Africa.'' 

Tn iljo absence of a anamlatc from tlie 
Voutli African Indian ConKrces the SccretaTy 
of flip Transvaal Indian t’onKTi'ss could not 
alti’iid the (Jonfcrcnce, but sent a message of 
sympathy It is not known ivb at Indian orga- 
nizations aro formally associated with this new 
and fateful movement, wdiich may turn South 
African politics into a violent crusade of racial 
hostility and hatred. For that, of course, the 
Europeans should thank themselves. It is 
their own creation. Indians, in India or 
outside, may not share the alarmist views 
of the European people, but they are 
certainly anxious to ascertain the cliaracter and 
die possibilities of the movement as well m the 
natural consequences that are likely to fldw 
from the adherence of the Indians in South 
Africa to such an organization. Sir Raza Ali, we 
remembdr, wm in fayoiir of the tndiaM nia^- 
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ing common cause with Ihe Bantu races. Seth 
(iovmdadas, a noii-official on tour in Africa, 
advised siniihirly, asking tlu* Indian settlers 
not to join forces with tlic coloured iieojilc ami 
the natives in any organization like the* jiresent 
one We hope there was no assinn])tic)n of 
racial supenoniy behind all this. Tla^se arc 
sound counsels which should gcd. res])ectful 
consideration from all. Soutli African Imliaiis 
must liave weighed them, and, we l)eliev(‘, 
their C'ongress will be cautious enough before 
making any move in this inalt(*r. A ' rmt<*d 
Front ’ based on a iierpendieuhir division of the 
communities into ra<'ial blocks is a dangerous, 
and, even a backward stc]) In the' i)j’(‘sent- 
day world such ' Fronts ' an* fashioned out of 
the economic and social lini's (d horizontal 
cleavage whieli already exist. In the ease of 
South Africa the results, whatever ])rinei])le 
W'ere adopted, w’ould liave been the very same 
Still one must know' the yiath one follows 
Indians, if they make eoiinuon ground with the 
Bantu and other yieople, must UTOgnizi* liow' they 
are to plan their futuri*, and agree, partially, to 
forget tiadr Indian origin and Indian tradition 
For ourselves in India it may yiain us to think 
that Indians an* cutting themselves adrift 
from our moorings. But the yiriinary eonsidera- 
tion w'lth the settlers evervwdiere >lH)uld be 
the interc‘sts of the land iind the peoyde whicli 
they adopt, and wdiioh gn’c* them their liAung 
Tliere cannot bo any thing fundamentally 
WTong if the Indian people of the Union fiml 
themselves in the same etmij), side by side wdili 
the Bantu and the coloured yieojile, provided, 
of course, they know' and realize tlie conse- 
quences of tlie st(‘p. They perliaji.s as yet fail 
tx) sec that the Front if it lasts W'ill call for a 
unision of tlie oppressed and suppres.*^ed forces 
within this »Soutii African Colonial w'orld, and, 
cultural and racial exclusionist tendencies, of 
Indians or of any other peojile, are to be given 
a go-byt' there once for all. The move, there- 
fore, is to be watched to see the ^yiossiblc 
repercussions on the complex jiroblem of race 
relationships in Africa as a whole' and on the 
equally complex problem of relationsliip 
between the oppressed and oppressors in tlie 
colonial countries world over. 

The Indian cause in Natal and elsewhere 
has received, howTver, more attention us a 
result of this Anti-European Confercn<‘.e, and 
Major. W. T. Walker, Secretary of the Natal 
Municipal Assoeiatioii, in resigning from the 
Municipality drew pointed attention 'to it : 

commead tQ ynn with all sorioaomcaa ikn mlmoat 
immediate closer contact with the Natal Indian Cengtess 


ofTicrrs either by mrans of the ‘Hnfmeyer' Siib-Commiltcc 
of iht* AK^oriaiion, or a Execulive Lomnuttee 

Roiinil-Tdble Confeicnrr between the two ymrtics, 
jinmeilijtely after theji f'ongiess, to he held very shortly. 

‘ 1 tji birrss till*, subjert as the matter is 

heniniinf^ daily Jiioic riiliral and, unless handled in a 
s>iiijiath(Mi( and coinmonsense manner, a position will be 
leached in oiii non-Eiiropean hit* that will shake the very 
foundutions ot our existence. 

** I do most eaineslJv plead with you to cast aside 
all pic indices and inisiindeisiunilins of our fellow South 
AfiuMiis, lor sm li aie the Indian people, just as much 
as >oti mid I aie 

“For the sake of the fiitiiie of our roimlr>% these 
inaainarv barriem I'clwcen the European and Asiatic have 
tt» < onie down.'* {Statri.mtin, J.ith April, 19.'58 ) 

The C\vk Coloured Commission Report 

The Cajio Coloured Ciminission Report is 
anoth(*r important event from South African 
side. It IS a document, of considerable signi- 
ficance, reviow'ing the wliole position of 
ihe niees in th(‘ Ctipe, and is bound to prove 
liel])ful to the Indian community too. Their 
lirobleiiis differ from those of the natives only 
ill (legHT, n.ot in kiml — a point which, we 
should know', fonns the real jilank in the Cape- 
town ‘ Unitc'd Front ' platform W'liether that is 
joined to or not As noted in the i<{nirtiinan 
(Ayiril 18, 1938, (‘ideiitta) 

The iRcidental irnpinvciiient in the condition of the 
one IS lionnd to help ii^the leiicnerdlion of the other races 
of the Dark lonlinenl The pram id limited and indirect 
fiaiiehise to the Durilii iii die Union Paibamcnt has 
.ilrciidy pluied a verv mtlueiihal pait in the diive for 
seiiJiinp siiniljji and if possilde widei ftanchisc for the 
f.'oloiired and Indian people. The piescnt Commission 
recommends such fidiichise ioi the C’.oloured people. Sir 
Ra^a All ret om mended us a beginning the immediate 
grant of a limited fianchise to the Indians of the Transvaal. 
The cumulative effect of these appaicntly disconnected 
facts IS hound to l>e towards the uplift of the non- 
Whites of South Africa. 

This has been followed in Durban by the 
Indian settlers raising a strong agitation against 
th(* housing policy of its Municipality, threaten- 
ing in one case with Satyagraha. The Muni- 
cipality, it. is learnt, is ready to reconsider their 
policy in resjiect to Indian housing. 

Zanzib.4r and Clove 

The Clove boycott wdiich in Bombay and 
Calcutta, is proving so effective, has at last 
forced the Zanzibar Government to a mood to 
hear A reorientation of the Clove policy is 
recognized, and the Zanzibar Government have 
drawn up revised terms for a parley with the 
representatives of the Government of India. 
But, to believe the Zanzibar Voice (April 3, 
1938), the Administration is- still anxious more 
for the Clove Growers’ Association than for 
the trade, or the Arab growers. 
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T^<***gh these proposals go some way lo meet some 
of the reasoned and justified objections of Zanzibar 
Indians^ they are hardly likely to be acceptable to them: 
for the sinister Clove Growers* Association will be there 
wtth Its unwanted interference with free iraJe in cloves. 

One of the most important modihcdtions now suggested 
is that the ptircs paid by licensed dcaleis ‘will not be 
prescrilied by law, but wdl be a matter of airangement 
between the parties concerned.' All the sume. Iicfore 
export, all cloves will pass through Clove Gioweis* 
Association at the price fixed by the boily. 

We are not agajii*^t giving protcrlion to (lo\e growers, 
but that cannot be done liv organi/ing a lo^ily and 
unwanted association as tbe Zan/ilui a lministration has 
done.*' 

KLErrioNs for Ini)i\ns in Moatba^a 

MrNIOirALITY 

So long the s(‘V('n Inrlitin souls won' filh'tl hy 
nomination. But. by a notifioation jt lt«^s boon 
nnnounood fliat Iho 'jovi'n moinlior-! on tho 
Miinicijial Boaitl of Aloinbasa tiro to 1)0 
honooforth olootod by tin' Indian ooniiminity 
T)io clootions probably Itikt' place in Juno next 
This is a Viilutihlo right oonoodod wliich Tntlians 
in other (owns sliould try lo soourt' too, 

Malay UNEMPLOYMKNr 

The reduction of the quotas for rubber 
and tin jiroduoiion lias thrown largo number 
of Indian workers in Mtdtiy out of oiuploymont 
This is also ovidonoofl by the larger rojiatna- 
tion figUTf's 

900 uneinphiyed Indian tappers ,it Rdliaii, we 
learn from the Madras J/ra/, have come into 
collision with the pnlici on a lercnt ticcavion. 
Arguing that repatriation of Indians during the slack 
season is fundamcnully a bad policy," the paper 
proceeds to say that “with the consiant fluctuations in the 
prosperit} of Maluva's priiicipul industries, rubber ami 
tin, there js evei the possibility of the woikcrs who are 
not wanted at one period iiiav l«* mgonlly required a 
few months hence.*’ Stressing the “ moral aspect ” of 
the question, the spokesman of the plantcis’ views felt 
that these iineinployeil Indians "aie surclv cnlilled lo 
some consideration in bad linies.” A policy of perma- 
nent settlement has also been recognised to be the inly 
way of meeting the exigencies of the present and future 
situation concerning employment of Indians in Malaya. 

Waob Deduction to Relieve Unemployment 

It has been suggost-od that an actual 
reduction of the wages of the employed Indians 
in the estates would provide means for the 
oniploynicnt of others who are displaced now. 
The Central ' Indian Association sent on 
March 29, 1938, telegrams to the Government 
of Imlia and the Gowemment of Madras 
protesting against this ; 

Reduction of wages of Indian labour, runs the 
message, is imminent. If wages are now reduced this 


action will finally render infructuous the main labour of 
Sastri delegation. The present labour sitnation is 
definitely detrimental to the economic interests of Indian 
lahoiiT, It IS suggested that as^^isted emigration may be 
stopped pending settlement of issues between the two 
coiiiitrie<«. We lespec: fully urge the Government of India 
to take up a determined and firm stand and safeguard 
Indian rights. 

EMKiRVnON AND Wac.ER 

The Seeret.'iiw of the Association briefly 
explains tlie position in a letter to ourselves : 

The qiic'shon of wages relating lo Indian labour has 
fitilo^ed a clieekcred career for over 10 yeaiK. The 
eiiiplnvers have fairly siiccessfiillv dodged paying even the 
•^o-tallc'l standaid wages taking arbanlagc of the economic 
coTidi ii>n-4 dniiTig pciiods of depiession Soon after the 
standaid lalcs were jntrfuluced they were reduced by 
2t) p. c. owing to *»Iiimji. In 19.'14, the Covernnienl of 
India petmitled a‘-sisted emigntion without securing the 
lestnralion of the wages at least !*» the pre-sliiinp level. 

Towurris the end of 1936 the industry was attaining 
a slate of high prosperilv and about the same time the 
Sastri Delegation Msilcd Maluvu. As a tactical move, 
ilie wag»*s weio put op bv 12^ i P- r. before Mr. Sastri 
landed in Penang Mr. Sastri in Ids Kepoil pleaded 
lor the full restoiation of the eut and he hoped thereby 
to do some tiislice to the rlaiius of Indian lalioiir for 
higher wages. 

In Alarcfi 1937, there was a shortage of labour all 
over Malava, Puces of iiibber hail artificially rmcn and 
the produ<‘tion quota uiuier the scheme of international 
eonfrol was tai'^ed to 90 p. c. The Chinese who alwaya 
pill on the screw whenever t»riies <.o:ir up, weid on Btrike. 
The eiiiploYcis got friglileni d They immediately agreed 
to ]iav Indian male laboiiiers 50 rents and female 
laboiireis 40 cents on rondilum the I.aboiii Department 
siiniiilalefi lermitment. In the middle of 1937 there was 
a gieat m ramble for Indian bbniir. By all means avail- 
able fail as well as unfair -a very large number of 
laboiireis was brought o^^^ from India. 

For some months iheie is now what is called a 
‘reeesmon’ The emploveis are everywhere burdened 
with more men than they need. Having suerceded in 
drawing off a laige labour flow by holding out an 
inducement for increased wages, they have now placed 
themselves in an advantageous position this year in being 
able lo dictate lo labour their own terms. The present 
position is exactly opposite to what it was during the 
cone'^pnnding period of last year. 

It is the Indian labour who suffers in this game. 
The present evils are due to uncontrolled emjgratiop 
fioni India Unless India regains control of emigration 
in her hands it is impossible lo maintain any^ higb^ 
standard of Jiving for our people or lo maintain their 
wjge leveV The aitiid'ion is drifting back lo the same 
unsatisfactory ptisititui as h was before the Sastn 
Delegation came. 

In a wav the present situation ir not entirely hopeless. 
If it results in the sweeping away of all the cobwebs that 
have been so finely spun both by the Malayan authorities 
and also by the Sastri feport, a way will then have been 
fredlcfi for entering inth an agreement with the Malayan 
Government on the basis of a iu.ster appreciation of tim 
needs and rights of the Indian Ubeur in panicujlar and* 
of the Indian community in general. 
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Italy^B WeakneBB 

WritiTif; in The Xar Stdtvsmmi and 
Nation, a correspoiKh'iit f^ivcs a (‘Icar picfiin* of 
the financial and ccoiioniic difficulties df Italsr, 
which oconninically is tiic W(‘akcst. of all the 
dictatorships. The writer first iioinfs cnit the 
disadvantages with winch Italy start'll 

Italy js nol j iirh conntn Tft*t nafuial ir^^oiTirs 

with the f*\r«*ptinii <if agrimliiirr amJ walfT pnwor are 

neKlifrihle. Noi 1 ): 4 S sho aTi> Jaifio irM'niir frcmi foieigii 
investments oi ^hippm{£ Only a well-fle\elopefi 

tounsi indiisirv and a dt’i'liniii}; aiiiiiiiiit of emipratii 
remitianrcs help her to supplement the intome of hrt 
export trade Eiptally, the hnaririal ‘'tiiietnre of ihf- 
ronnlry, the bankin;; system and tiie amount of natnmal 
savings ean seaieelv he irjcardeil as slioiiir, while the 
standard of living of the people haq traditionally been 

low 

from bcin^ it source of inuncduiti' 
profil., Abyssiiini contimu's to be :i litibility of 
serious maj^nitudc 

After a tempoiary lull following the rapture of \dflis 
Aliaha, native resi*«tariee agiiiiisi ilu' iiuader hu«« been 
steadily glowing In particular the lust fom months 

ha\e seen increased iiiilitaiy djflTieulties for the Italians 
the niiinhei of troops. Idnek and while, in Ab^hsmia has 
had lo he laised from ]3(),C00 to over IJnO'MKl; the 
dovelopnieni of the colony has eomplelelv slopped ; trade 
has come to a standstill ; and Italian funis Inve eith«‘i 
returned to Italy, niigiated to French Somaliland, or gone 
bankrupt in an attempt to fiilfd their inission. 

Tlie result is tfial wheieas Italian expendihiie on 
Abyssinia amoimU'd to appioxinuiely <100 million hie a 
month dufing the fust nine inonllis of ]9.‘l7, it has since 
riaen steadily until, during Fehiuaiy, it reached the 
enormous sum of 8*^0 million lire. . . . It is necessary 
to remember that none- of it is pioduilue capital invest- 
menU but that it is M»lrly devoted lo the maintenance of 
the Italian oi enpatinn 

In Spain, too, the Italians have little cause for 
satisfaction. The duration of the war has been hope- 
lessly undei estimated in Rome, and so has been the rosi 
of Italy's support to Franco. 

The Italian Gwernment has to bring 
extraordinary^ rt'sourcefulness into jilay in order 
to finance its nuinerous adventures: 

Naturally only pait of the monev can be fuund fiom 
the normal &ources of budgetary revenue And evem 
after taxation in every shape and form has been raised 
to unprecedented levels the budgetary deficit has increased 
from 2*1 milliard lire 1934-35 to 12-7 milliard in 1935-36 
and 17*52 milliards in 1936-37. In the coircnt year the 
* deficit is lightly luwar^ namely 16*9 milliards, thanks to 
the favourable development in the first few months of 
the year. But a fresh rise to not much below 20 milliards 
in forecast for 1938-39 If the present -rate of expen^ture 
ia, maintained, . ^ 


Borrowing docs not suffice* to meet the 
dcficil, and tlic Ilalian (lovcniiucnt has to take 
recourst‘ fo nicasuics like the recent levy on 
the cjijntal of joint-stock companies. 

Tliis was nol necessarily a dangeious thing to do, 
if the Government had sun ceded in keeping prices at 
a reasonable level As it is liowevei. the flood of money 
that is being spent i** acting as a powerful inflationary 
stimulus to prices. Thus the ofii(‘iul eosl of living index 
heiween 1934 and the end of 1937 has risen from 74*4 to 
07-2 But owing to oflieial reticence ns to the full extent 
of the price infljlion this figiiie does not tell the whole 
sioiv. \ rise to 120 is \eiv iiiiich nearer the maik. 
Wages. ol eoiiise. have also risen, although much less 
than ihe cost of living. If, in addition, one makes 
aliowjiiee for the increase in taxation, it appears that 
the standard of living of the Italian people has fallen by 
approximalelv 25 piT cent since 1934. 

\ seveie fall in the standard of living, then, is the 
first lesiilt of ilie Duce’s military adventures. And 
although even the most ardint Fascist cannot maintain 
lliat the j)i< sf'Til lale of deteiioration in the slandnid of 
living can he kept up much longer witlioiit raiisiug haim 
to the morale of the people, the nioie imnieiliate danger 
of Italy's economic situation lies elsewhiTc. Abyssinia. 
Spain leaiinainent and ifle autorkie (hive are all enormous 
eoiisumeis of uw materials, and of law materials which 
ha\e to lie imported from abioad. flonseqiienlly Italy's 
impi'its of inimaiv products during 1937 showed n heavy 
ineiease, and as exports (partly as a result of the high 
Italian price level) recoveied but little, the balance of 
Irade showed the tiemendoiis adverse balance of 5*64 
million lire. Against this, Italy's net foreign exchange 
income fioni emigrant remittance, tourist trade and 
“seivices” is less than 2-5 milliard lire. Thus Italy 
suffered last year a net loss of gold and foreign exchange 
of over 3 milliard lire. At the same time, however, she 
ronliniied to live on the law material s'.ock which had 
lieen laid in during the Abyssinian War. If allowance 
IS made for this, the total loss of substance during ibe 
year was approximately 4 milliard lire. That compares 
with a total gold and foreign exchange reserve of 6 
milliard lire still held by the Italian authorities. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Italy’s foreign 
exchange position should have given rise to serioiia fears 
in Fascist circles. 

Dictatorship 

The e&sential id«*a behind dictatorship is 
the idea that national unity is best attained by 
national uniformity, by making everybody do 
and say the same thing till they come to believe 
and think the same thing, (writes Raymond V* 
Holt in The Inquirer) and this uniformity is 
achieved by propagating a new my thol(^> which 
is presented as a kind of idlealism while in fnct 
appealing to facial* egotisms and hatreds. A 
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factor in tins i)ropaganda is that people are not 
allowed to know what the rulers do not want 
them to know, and those who do not accept this 
state of things are terrorised, tortured or 
imprisoned. Even decent people acciiiiosoe in 
these cruelties because 

they are taught to look upon the vn'tims as oulside 
the pale of humanity, in the sixteen* li century at the 
time of llie niassacie ot Saint Bartholonu'w French 
Catholics looker! upon the Huguenots anrl in the 
leeiith century at Lroinweirf* ma^ciacie of Droghcd.i 
English Prolestants looked upon hish (Jailudjcs. Otlicis 
acquiesce because they are iinwilliiig to lielieve that ihcM* 
thingb leally happen ana they find it easy to pei‘.uade 
themselves that things are not as had ai llic\ aie pjintei! 
because nowadays the worst of iheso ciuehies aie done 
behind the scenes. In llie da\s of tlic Inqiiisiuon wlu'ii 
men were burnt alive foi lien-sv the burnings wcie public. 
Modern iechniquc heie as cisewliete js more efficient. 
Those who do not want to he ilistnrhcd hy what they 
sui»pect ran pretend that nothing t(‘irihle is happening. 

At first these methods seem to ptodtue the lesiilts 
d^ired. Jninien«r jiowei js geiieiatr'd hy the iiia^s 
produc'iun of opinion as ji is h> mass piodurtion of 
electricity. .Sometimes ihm power is turned to good use 
foi those who wield it are able lo iide loiighslind ovei 
any lesistanci* lo then sdiemes whether the lesistance 
comes from selh‘ili vesleii inteiesis oi from enlightened 
humanitarian^. And tins again hlmds some peojile to 
the issues at slake. 

Sooner or lalei, how<'M*i, the ‘-vslem will tiaek up 
and the appearame of iinifoimilv will he lesolveil into a 
clash of bitter antagonism Such dietatoi ships inevitably 
undergo piogrefisive deterioration, l^ndei them theie j-» 
no place for men with sensitive consciences or independent 
minds anrl the worst men eonie to tlie top. The timo- 
fteivers, the brutes and the self-seekers slieltcr ihemselve.s 
under the belief that all eriiieism and expicssion of 
opinion is disloyal, and so tilings go liom had lo woise 
And when a crisis ari«»cs all confulenee has been undm- 
mined and all sense of individual rce^ponsihility ilestmved. 
People do not know what :o believe and so they heln ve 
the worst. Avt the height of then pi.piiljiity the diclatoi ^ 
can do no wnmg and when a erl'^l^ aiisi*s they run d'» 
no right. 


Japan^s Anti-British Drive 

Ilritaii) lias become Public iMiemy No, 1 in 
Japan anti is now rarely referrud to m tlu* lores'- 
except as ** ('rafty Engliind,’’ \vritt*s Hessidl 
Tiitnian in the At ^reat mass mectinf; 

belli in Jftpuiicso cities, llie Briti.sh Emintv 
held responsible for the cultivation of antt- 
Japancse feelings among the Chinese and accused 
of furnishing the C^hinese forces with financial 
assistance and materials of wai-.'' 

Most famous of all the charges leveleil al England 
waa the etory, widely believed,, to this day, that during 

the bombardment of Woosung and the landing of 

Jfapaiiese troops at that point below Shanghai, Britifith 
warship steamed up and , down the Whangpou, inteifering 
with m filing of the Japanese wanhips and creating a 
“ wash ** which impeded the landing oprations. No 
shred ot evidence was forthcoming to prt^Ve that the vessels 
ever existed, although the fncidmit w«a rspmrtad to have 


oc«.uircd in bmud daylight. Later, at Tokyo, Gaimusho 
officials admitted funkJy that there was, so far as they 
knew, no liulh in the allegation. But they pointed out 
that "the laei that 4he stoiy was widely believed a 
indicative of the stale ol Japaiie*^!' opinion.” A stale of 
mind, I may add, which the Japanoe press has not seen 
ht to loirect hy piihli-hing any repudiation of this canard. 

Finally, ihcie ik ihe cliricliiiig argument that the 
BntiKh have been upholding the lighting spim of the 
(1111111*^' aiiny aii.l the Kiininintiing not onlv by moral hut 
also h\ iiriteiial •«ii]ipoit. To this (luuge the lelorl may 
fuiilv lie fiiade, firM, lhak lapaii not heing at war with 
(.lima, iheie exi'-ted no teii'^on wliv any nation should 
lefusi* to sell mtiriiLtiiiis to tiial rountiy, sn ond, that if 
Jjpaii owned llurtv-eiglii pci cent of all lorcign invest- 
iiiciits m (.liiTia ihicatcncd with national ilestriiction, 
interest might i(‘asondhly dictate a sympathelie policy 
lowaiJs I lie govejiiiiicnt of Lliina and, thud, that high 
offii lals ni the ccf.tr.il govcinnieiit had compiaincil bitterly 
to me that (/iciit Britain ''had not lilted a finget to help 
us in our hour of need.” 

Wliv, then, pick on the British^ The answer ks that 
itilaiii cxpoiiing intei(‘ 4 s in Japan htdieve it is good 
business to do sr», while olher« ullianalionalist 

camp, have leaelied the conelusion that Japan raniiiit 
MMi.ie her place in the sun uiild (»rraL Britain has been 
pii--hed liack into the shade —at least m Eastein Asia. 
Ill the light of tins philfisophy, a head-on collision with 
the I' S .S R. would vield u meager rewatd compared 
with the tich hootv destineil loi anv one who can edge 
the Bntish hankers, hnanners, traders and mei chants out 
of (Ihina ami liqnidule the £.'$()(), 000.000 or more of British 
capital ponied into that coiinliy dining the past century 
without wai if possildc 

II, as J believe, neither lh(‘ present Japanese Cahinct 
not the (reneral .Staff nor the iiia onlv ol the Japanese 
ptMiple fiesire to find thenistdves in stations conflict with 
Lreat Biituin. oi to inierleie in any wav with existing 
British iPleiesis m the Ear Fast, theic are ccrlaiii 
pioniiiieru persona 1 ltle^ in Jiqtan who know quite 
ilrliniiely wheie tliey wani Ihii i\ihori lo go next. These 
leadcis, who aie liehe\ed lo have some support in 
iafianc-e naval cinJts and aie openly angling for the 
lacking of the armv w'ould gamble with the future 
pif spent! of the f*iripMe ij\ afl*‘niplir]g to carry out the 
j'.Ipj w'lip h he behind the -logan ol “Asia foi the 

XsiaiiC'’” < which docs not, howcvei, include “China for 
the (ilunes'’ '*» hv nidking their tempotury peace with 
Russia in Older o turn the nalioiial energies to the task 
of ehuiinaling, as painh‘ssl\ js possible, the British 
posit i(on 111 (.hina. I'o this end they have already vetoed 
the aiqjnirlment to tile Japaiic'-’c ('abniet of one able 
pel •tonality on the grounils that he is anti-Russian aud, 
as liie fit si step in liie fulfilment of this dramatic volte 
inif in the lorcign policy of the nation, have advocated 
the occMijiation of Canton and South China by the 

Lipanese army (iheieby gaiiotjng the trade of Hong 

Kong) and the fK'cupation of Hainan Island by tJhe 
Imperial navy, thus cutling the communications linking 
Singapore with Hong Kong, and invalidating the whole 
sTiategu; conception on which the Singapore Base was 
constriutcd. 

The Heritage of the North Ching Peasant 

A close arqiiaintaHc«' with the Chittege, 

peiisunta. reduced as they ure'by circumstances 
to tlic borderline of starvation, reveals tiie 
flue heritage of a gi-eat people, which €V®a 
extreme h^aft cannot take away. F. S. Drake 
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writes in the course of an article contributed 
to The International Review of Missions : 

The peasant is a farmer and. has been a farmei for 
at least forty rentiiite^i / . . The fanning instinct is 
deeply rooted in his natine, and no matter where a 
Chinese of peasant stork may he placed, or how small 
a patch of land may he at his distiosal, he will speedily 
make sunieihiiig glow in it. It may he only a few giains 
of mai/r» oi a vcgetalde marrow, or even u daisy in a 
pot, hut sonu'iliiiig growing he will siirtlv have 

This inNlJiictJve love loi the laml is enhaiircd hv the 
fact that the Chinese peasant is loi the most part iIk^ 
owner of llie land he ploughs. It is the land he has 
inherited from his aiieestois and wliuii he wilt pass on 
to his heirs. It may he a small pule li'--oiif-lluid of an 
acre is reikoned to l.e enough for one person- -hut it is 
the souree of his life and the giiaiantee of his freedom. 
Some meinher of the faiiiil> may add to llic joint income 
by small trading in the cities or hy Imdily labour for 
others- pushing a wheel-hairow, oi pulling a rielsha- 
but in tune of necessity lie cun always letiirn to Mic 
family {dot, and though it may make it tight for all the 
rest to feed an extra mouth, yet he will not starve. This 
is what gives stahdilv to the Chinese social system and 
makes it possible foi the ('diinese to iide sin cessfiilly 
over the faiamities that again and again sweep over them. 

Tlio owncrsliii) of laud is related to a 
roligituis factor, tlie wovbhip of ancestors. 

in the mind of the lowliest (Chinese peasant there is 
a LoiiseioiiMiess of tin* amesiors from whom he has 
descended, from whom lie derives both his own life and 
the land whieli he woiks, who art; liuned in that land 
in which he himself will one day be buried and whii h 
his children will work after him. So the Chinese peasant 
thinks in teiins of the past and ol the futuie as well as 
of the present. Ife himself is hut one link in the clnin 
of life. The anecsiral land, the souice oi hm hie and 
of that of Ills children, is ins heritage fiom los ancestors, 
and it is his duty to maintain it and to liansinil it to his 
posterilv, so that lie and they may minister to the spirits 
of the depailed who he buried henealh ils sod 

The conscioii-iiess <jf the individiiul as part of a 
long cliain extending from the pa^'t into the futuie 
militates against excessive imliMdiuJism, gnes a sense of 
responsibility, elev.itcs duly above personal desiies and 
is the basis of the pet nhar iiationnlism of the Chines,-, 
which makes them nevei forget the land t)f their anees ois 
or tlie idd family fumie. even though the faiiidy nny liave 
lefl it for a couple of hundred ve.iis, and vvliii h makes 
them abroad dcsiie above all llnngs to leluiii home to 
die. 

Mfjitioii iiiu>t be mtulc of Buddhism and 
iis influence on the Cltiiuse pt*asanl. 

The ChincM* peasant in all probability Ii 3 .n never 
penetrated to the iniier depths of Burldhist thought, 
although his women-fojk may he enthusiastic devotees at 
the temple festivals, but his outlook nevertheless is 
influenced to some extent b) the Buddhist point of view, 
by which he senses a higher stale of exi.^ence than that 
of the present, and feels a respect for tendern'^ss and 
charity and' deeds of mere) that he would iwjI olharwise 
feel. 

6uter Mongolia 

Rudolf Waltar writes in tlic Ewopaciseke 

Rewe, Stuttgart: 


Outer Mongolia hod never considered herself as an 
integral part of the Chinese Empire so long as she stood 
under the Chinese influence, but had only felt herself 
bound up with China through the common bond of 
sovereignty of the Manchu Emperor recognised by her. 
She had therefme been treated by China more or less as 
un aiilmiomoiis unit with special rights of self-govern- 
ment. Oiitei Mongolia thus prorlaimcd herself autonomous 
fin the 1st Novemliei, 19J1, when the external bond of 

the Maiifhu dynasty fell oil Russia has not only 

fcrkoneii wiili this aiituuomv. hut has defended it against 
(^liina with her own diplomatic influence and military 
power. In J913, lioih China and Russia lecognised Outer 

Moiiogolia us aiiioiioinoiis in 1915, however, the 

Mi/eijiniy of ('.lima over tlii'i aulonoiuy was recognised 
I'lnl HI 3910 (Jliipa felt hei^elf stiong enough to cancel 
the aul<u)oiii> and occupy the land under (General Ilsu 
.Sdintsang. Incic w'as unrest among the Mongolians; 
tlie ( hinese were driven out in 1920 and the “Living 
Buddha " set up at tlie head of an independent Mongolia. 
The Soviets now hesiiired themselves and in .July 1921, 
the so-ialleil “People’s Parly oi Revolutionaiy Mongolia,” 
wdiitli lepresentcd the Far-Eastern seeiuui of the Thjrd 
International tif 1918, captuied Uiga wi'.h the help of tho 
.Sovu*l troops and def lared the independence of Mongolia 
iiiidei then own auspices. The “ Living Buddha ” in 
lliga died subsequently on the 20iU May, 1924, and with 
him the long line of incariiulious of the Buddha came' to 
an end. In ^pJte, Imwever, of the prcdommaiit Soviet 
infliienie, mo^t of the supporLeis of the “People's 
(»oveTiiinciil of Revolutionaiy ^longolia,” who might have 
ht‘cn about 10 ]mt cent of the population, remained 
nationalistic and the Soviets soon recognised that nothing 

could he obtained by threats and violence The 

old tiafle used to he in the liands of the Chinese, who 
used to bring clothing, tea, iitcmsils, etc., to the Mongolian 
homes in (‘xcliange for the Mongolian products of cattle, 
hides, wool, eti . The new way opened to RiiAsia did not 
prove satisfactory. A prfqiosal was even made for 
renewing the old i elation of a Mongfdian autonomy under 
(’.liinehc sii/erainly, but icrnainet! unheeded by the 
(Chinese In Noveinhei 1924, Mongolia had, for the first 
lime, an independent con<«lilution, foiged after the Soviet 
model Soviet Rii*>^id i'^ now giadually penetrating 
Mfxrgolia in eveiv diieeUon The Clune&e and foreign 
ijiideriakings m the laii'l aie bv some means or other 
buiiighl to cl stand-till. The iraHe-ioules through Inner 
Mongolia, niuimeii by the .lapanrse, are closed and Outer 
Mongolia lias become for the out-iile wfirld. a prohibited 
area Ff»r this purpose, the Soviet (oiveininent makes use 
of the small lull ordeily Mongolian troops as a vehicle 
of the icvolutu'iiiaiy ideals of the Soviet. Il h^s been 
proved on various: occasions that tlie Mongolian soldiers, 
who have to umlergo a two years’ compulsory tnilitary 
SCI vice, aie prepaied to obey then masters and shoot 
theii own countrymen, who aie known to them to be true 

Monoglian naiionalis's Tlic disruption of trade 

with ('.hina lias, however, forced Outer Mongolia to think 
.seriously of being economically independent. They have 
been making steady progress in education, liealth end 
hygiene. . . . The result of the present Sino-Japanese 
conflict is. therefore, of decisive im^iortance to the future 
of Mongolian politics; because the old ideal of Paa- 
Mongoliauism has always reingined ' wakf^ul and a 
Mongolian, who takes his bread willingly and contentedly 
.from the hapd of a foreigner, is yet to be borfl. 

[Tks. Dr. Vi V. CokhalsI 




A view of the great anti-British mass meeting, held at Hibava Park, Tokyo, on Noven^ 27, 1937. 
Thie were burners beside the 
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Jfrilbalctii " lh(* firohlfm <»f mo<lorn W(*st(‘rnizatiim liv a ral)n1i>^li(‘ cinle around itself.' 

Outside its ancient walls — )el within the “ foi tress of faith" is the Mount of Olives 
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The Wof^t muRt Learn about India 

William Norman Brown, BroU^'Sor <ii‘ 
Sanskrit in IIk* rmv(‘rhity ot IViin^ylvama, 
IMnlailelpliia, T. S A., in In^ ariiclc in The 
Arimn Path makes a -iineeie appi^al to all 
W'esternc'r.s for a nail under^tainhna ol ihe miinl 
and Iicait of India . 

lofty yrai'' ap>. Iiidui was an tH’oinnnn* pii/i* to 
siipplv an miiiistnul wrsU ni loiinlts willi law niatenals 
anil iimsiinir its rnaniiiai iiiiod pioiincls, whili* tlio will 
ol her ponplf was oi no i oiis(‘(pii'iii c oiilsitli' hi'i own 
hurdfTs, it i\ Will rvrn oxislril l)iiiiri<> llii* I wt‘iilii*lli 
ci‘ntiii> her status lias i li.in^cil Shr still is an ocoiioniu 
a«*'-<*t to llio Wrst, lull has i iiltivalod so niiii’h ol 

polilK'al nationalism and assorlod In-isi II so <‘fioclivcl> 
lowanl nationhooil dial Ihm opinions and drsnes licfsiii 
to allpcl dip oulhido wodd When anothoi Idlv >pais 
will huvt* passrd, her r\pun(lin{{ iniliisliy, lior j'rowiti*; 
iraili* widi jls 'widri diniisioii araniif* thr nations, hoi 
morp vif'orons and niodnnly itiotivaipd int(‘l1p( lual 1if(% 
all lipifihlpnpil 111 impoiianip h\ du‘ ^iPiii niiniliprs ol 
ht'i population, will rornppi the u‘si ol Ihr woild to iisit'ii 
io liPi voKP and rpckoii willi lipi aims and artions, and 
slip will herself have heroine a powei. 

Tlic iirohk’in, llitni, lor a w"i’sti*rn nation, 
to ascot tain just wdiat it ncc'ds to know’ of India 
to nndersiand: that country in its world relation- 
ships, and to develop a method of {^edtinp; that- 
know’ledge to (Mioup,h of its leaders to j»nide 
national jioliey tow^ard India 

The West will want to know should he tryinf!: to 
Jeaiii right now -how sirong tlie desut* js in India for 
independence, if the final demand will he for srparale 
statehood or jf home iiih* within die Kiilisii Krnpiie will 
he flalisfaetory. Again, what hiTiii of goveiiiment will 
India adopt- -^leincu latie, fascist, eomniuiiisi - what will 
lier foreign policy he? And will pIip develop iiidiisiiv 
within her own hoideis, using her ahiindaiiee ol raw 
materialn and labour and maikeling her pioihnli' at lioim*, 
with exportatitm of her surplus to other eoiniiries, and 
so enter into competition with western indiisiiial naiioijs, 
OT Will she remain ptimarily ugritijltiiial, and a consmner 
of imported prodiuls''^ What are the cliaiiees dial 
Britain ran hold her preferred positron in India, ami 
what 4he chanees of Japan for eeoiiomn* and peihaps 
also political domination? 'Wlial is the suhstanee ol 
India's will to aiwert and develop herself . will il grow 
stronger or i» it only an illusion? 

&en mich immeihate questions as these lead ai oner 
to the study of India's past, xiiia is not a novel idea 
to Indians hut we of inc West hardly aeem to have 
grasped It. We imist examine the development of her 
political institutions during the millennia of which we 
have records, if we are to estimate the significance and 
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s'lnigdi of the eiiireiil demands lot n^presmlal ive respon- 
sible goveimnenl Tin* temper of India's mind as re- 
vealed in liei liteiatnre and pi(*vioiis dealings with govern- 
menial jiioiihmis give sliapi* to her pit sent ixolitieul 
tliitiking, and will alTei I that of the fiiliiie. 

Tin* eeonomie questions w'e have raised reqiine the 
sani«‘ sort of Ireatnienl 

Jf ]>nlilu*s mul economics must he sliulK’ti 
Mini mfei‘pri‘((*(l in I lie lip,lit of f;vn(*r:il Indie 
ciillun', still more ohviourly mu^t soein! pliiuio- 

till iia 

It IS ol prolmind importanee to the world at large 
that il should iindei stand llie soiiul emani/alion of a 
n nnfn (itiilaining ovit ihiee hundred and filly millieim 
of iiihnhitanls. What is happiming among so many 
pe<iph IS iinpoitanl in itsell, to oiitsideis it is ddrhtion- 
all\ inqioitant lieeaiise ol the effeel, in this narrowing 
W'orld, wlmh then social devf‘lopnn*nIs will have upon 
the rest id iis The* iiistitniion ol easie alone js snfiieient 
to dliistiule the* point The ellert il has upon life in 
Iritiia and upon llie relation of India to the woild at 
laiae, the* changes it is now expeiieneing. ils ptohahle 
fiiliiK*. the (haid(l(*i It will give Io ihe India with which 
lire Wi'st will have to deal these are so weighty as to 
demand lhal w'e sindv it inleiisivelv. 

The ‘-;im(‘ sort of situation exists with 
rc'-peet (o Ihe arts 

Indian painting, m iiliitiiie, and ari'hi let lure- some «f 
whose ( hariielerustie l<*aliiies appear as early as in the 
Indus ( ivih/alion of tin* third inilh'iiniiim B.C. -ro 
thac'iejil in then limdaiiienial inolivation fif»ni the (iieek 
that doiiiinales the wesit*iii tradition, ho ]iiofoiiml in 
liieii iniellet Inal tonieiil, so rii li and varied in their 
hum so jioweilnl in then hold upon ihe peoyilc, these 
we must know Irom the Indian point tif view, il we are 
Io make any adequate appiuisal of Indian eivili/alion, 
while lioin I hem w'esicin aiMsfs may lliernselves derive 
iileas of valin' in I lieu own creative work, as indeed 
soiie* have aheadv. 

Whai are the piaelical means td bringing the Wc*-l 
to leain ahoiii India? It i<« not enough to point out the 
needs and advantages of urquiiiiig such knowledge and 
llion to have it to eiianee or the unassisted efforts of 
out piihlic' Ol our leodeis Io find the necessary and 
valualde infoj illation. Those who aie interested in see- 
ing India and the West iindersiund each other, and who 
have some ineasiiies of spec iali/.ed information about 
India, should try to think out a programme of apecific 
and deliniip means for airoinplishing that end. 

Ill eveuy ease, the first lequisiie is that our attitude 
should remain objeelive : for, just as it is indefensible io 
in tij make Indians thinfs and behav^e like us, so too^we 
should not aim to make Oevidentals believe and act JUk'i 
Indians, A humility and respe t for each other, loo 
often lacking in India as wel: aa in America, mu9t 
eRpecially mark those who endoavoiir to interpret fho ono 
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to the other. The aim is understandings, not pro«e1yliMii, 
so will success follow. 


SrientiAtB of the World, Ignite! 

In llu‘ course^ of liis Aiipral onlilU'd “Tbc 
World’s Din* Ncodl for A Scicntisl AlMiiifoslo,” 
pulilished in The Tlirofiophi.sf^ Dr Hlin^avan 
I^as says: 

Every great humem movement has^ net vssunl\, some 
sort of a fthilosophy of hie behmtl it, um^'Cioii snh- 
conscioiis, ^ond oi had. oiind oi euoneoiis l^rattice 
inevitaldy lonncoled will' theory, islmcti\e or deliherale 
The Kn'm h Revolution is said to have loiind its philo- 
S'Opheis IS Voltaire, Montesquieu. Rihism’.iu, and the 
Kncyelopaedists; the greater Russian Revoliilioii, in 
Bakunin, jMarx, Fnjjels, L«*nm, and otheis Cupitalist 
Individualism is said to fiiiil siqiport in Beniham, Spencer, 
nui'wiii, Wullof/’, and Mill Fascism and Coiiintiiriisni 
holh are leported to tiace then spiritual aneestiv hack 
to the Cel man pliilosofdicr lle|i<d, in iliffeienl w«ivs; and 
ihev are now waning uf'ainst cat ii othei with the iinpla- 
cahJe hate of siep-liiothets On the present oct asion, 
we must not endeavour to apiioitioii hl.nne oi piajse, hut 
it is iinavoiduhle to say, loi our purpose, th.it all those 
Nations, all lliose Powers, without exception oi distmc- 
lioti, which have hccii, are now, or think of, exploiting, 
suli|ugatint!. enslavinti;, oppiessing, anv weakej popula- 
tions, nations, races, or classes- all sut h are to hlame. 
in the ileniei* in who h ihev arc* thus treatini!, the vveakei 

Now, It IS ohvious that the pliiloHophies hehind the 
tlit;antie niovenienls, and aUo the si lence-ciealcd wea])ons 
with which they h^ilit, aie within tile puiviow, nav. aie 
the riiiiin concein, aie even the ci cation, of the men ol 
thoiii;lit and science, in fact, it has heen said opeiilv 
and repeatedly, hy western wiiteis, that the last AX'orld 
War was iiiiich mine a war of scientists than of siddieis; 
and such men, lodav, are almost all conisrcjiated iii tin* 
Universities and vaiioiis l^eanied and ScienUli- Tristitiites 
A very great responsilnhty, a ren urgent and high dut\^ 
therefore rests upon them, and an equal! s great power 
and anthnnh belongs to them if they would onh auaken 
to it, leeognize it, assume it, and determine to 
ivield it They are the edmaiots of mankind . . . 
They mnstituie the spirit uni pouet' today. They 
should guide the temporal jjtower"' every u here, 
instead of allou'ing themselves to be misguided, 
exploited, prostituted b\ it Tliev (an resolv'* and declaie 
that ihev will eras ■ to disrovei, invent, leiirli. il the 
poJilieians and the -mldiers do 'int cease to misuse the 
precious knowledt^e. Edination is the loot. Civilization 
Is the liiiiL As is the one, j^ood ot had, sii« h is the 
othei. Snence should compel the Swoid to jiroiei I , not 
the Swoid, Sfuvnce t<* destroy. If Science flinjrs awa> 
Spii iiiiality, and elinf^sa to Matenalitv alone, then ii makes 
easv, nay, rnevitahle, its own piostitmion and ultimate 
de^tnicLion hy the Sword, as seeiiis imininenl imw. 


Poiflofi GaseH in Modern Warfare 

Sinence and Culhtrp gives tm d<*onunt of 
liow poison gases came to be emiiloyed on a 
Iarg(’ scale in modern warfiire : 

The Great War of 191^1018 wa<v respotr^ible for the 
development of a teidiniaiie in attaek and defence through 
the line oi chemh al« whirh were no* explosives. Early 
in 1915, it was nppaient that life war of htlrilion had 


begun. The batllefront in the west expanded from the 
Swiss mounlama to the sea; the British fleet were 
effectively pi eventing the entry of essential raw materials 
into (yeiniany. In their desperate attempts to break 
thiougli this cordon in land and sea, the German High 
Command determined to adopt measures of extreme 
iiiihlf'ssncss Indiscriminate submarine attack in sea 
and extensive use oi poison gases on land were the 
oiit<otne oi this policy. 

Nevei was the rritical factor of surprise in war 
nearci success than when the Germans launched their 
fiist gas allatk at Ypres on 22nd April, 1915. Field 
Maishal Sir John French described the situation as 
follows : 

■"Following a heavy homhardmeni, the enemy used 
poison gus('s for the hist lime. Aircraft reported thi.t 
thii'k vtdiow smoke hail heen seen issuing from the 
enemy Irenehes. What follows almost defies desiviptien. 
The cffei i ol these poison gases was so virulent as to 
lender the whole of the line held by the divMion 
iiHapahle of anv action at all. It wu*> at first impossible 
I o^ realize what had aitiully liappened The smoke and 
iiitiies hid eveiytliiiig fiom sight and thousands of mo:i 
well' thrown iiilo a comali and dying condition and 
williiii an hour the whole had to he ahatuioned together 
with ahoiil 50 gunO 

Compeif'iit eiitics are of opinion that if the Germans 
had nunpletely giasped the prohahility of such colossal 
•>«iic( ess and piessed the advantage with ligoiir, the 
(haiinel polls might liuve fallen anil the fate of the war 
might have heen otherwise. 

Ill Mav 1915, the Germans made similai gas attacks 
ii|M»n the Russians inmicdiatelv west of W'arsiw and with 
(cpidllv deadlv results. “ 'I’he gas was discliarged for a 
total time of not inon than half an hoiii on a iionl of 
ahoul f> miles. Tlu affair si eins relatively small, yet 
what was the result Tlie Russians lost net less than 
5,0(H) dead in ihr* field and their total eusiialties were 
25,000 ofhieis diid men.” 

No of ltd vvctii>on could luivc jtroduced 
rcMilfs under flic most fiivouriiblc conditions 
for its use jn ns nniny days what gas was able 
to do in its many minutes 

Poison gases having proved their di'adly efficiency, 
then eni]d(>vmeiil on a laige scale was decided upon hy 
all the comhatants. In the early attacks the gas under 
comtfiession was disehuiged from cylinders into the no 
Ilian's land in rioiil of tlie trenches liy means of lead 
topes, and was transported into enemy lines by favour- 
able winds The mlvaiitagc of being aide to Cionmand 
the loculitv of the meiiJence of gas eJoiid was immediately 
i('a1i/(>d, and gas shell came into vogue. The poison 
gase- can geneially he compressed into the liquid stale; 
and i»ito the shell were eliarged these liquids, which, 
hy the use m a small ainoinit of high explosive in the 
shell, weie c omened into fine mist when the shell hurst. 
Sinee gases can diffuse into a wide area, the gas shells 
need not he fired from guns with the same accuincy of 
aim as high explosive shells. Guns oT simpler •necf anical 
design can thc'iefore he used for this purpose. Crneral 
J.iidendoif tells us that during the big German attacks 
^of 1918, gas shells were used against artillery and 
* inlantry in quantities which had never heen seen before?, 
and even in open warfare, the troops were asking for 
gas. It is surmised that about 50 per cent of the shells 
fired in the last phase of the war were gas shells. 

The irritant gases produce lesions and congestions 
in tlie respiratory system and cause death by sufftoeation. 
Chlorine, phosgene, diphosgene, cyanogen chloride, 
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chloropicrin, chlurmethyl chlorformate arc Home of the 
powerful irritants whose deadly efficiency in war hah 
already been demonstrated. Chlorine and phosgene are 
fatal at concentrations of 40 paits per million and these 
were the two gabes which inflicted such lieavy casualties 
in the allied armies in 1915. 

Another type of gas which has great militarv value 
is known ab Lachryniators. They t>t<'duce tcMiipoiary ht 
permanent blindness by weeping. 

I Mustard gas has also another piopeitv wliieli 
revealed the possibilities inheienl in (.In-niicdl waifan* 
It produced vesic mt or skin-liiiiniiig effects, 'which, 
although rarely mortal, were sufficient to put a man out 
of action for several months. 

Tile chemicals whn li produce snee/ing came irii< 
Use in the Jatcr phases of ihc wai when the nrjsk li k 
become a pari of the scddier's noitiial ec]iiipitieiiS 
Typical substances aic some* arsnio «leMvalives diplicn\ 
cliloraisine, dipheiiylcyanaisinc 

The chemical indiisliics of (]eiinaii\, Krigland and 
America have cqijipmimt and assets who h may he valne-l 
at a thousand million pounds. They aie. in times . f 
peace, engaged in majiiifacliinng acids, alkalis, fcitili/ei. 
dyes, drugs, etc Out, at a moment's notice, iheir 
aiHvities can be- switched on to the piodiiction cd w ir 
chemicals. 


The Hindu Coneeptioii of ihe Motherland 

Tlip llimhi (‘(Mict'ptuiii of llu* niotln’r- 
ruiuitry IS more cnlliiral ttjfm tnTitonjtl Tltc 
sj>iriiiiiil enters nion* inio tlmt conn'idiori lluin 
tlio miitiM’iiil. Dr Hadliiikumiid Mookcvji 
illustraU's this tnitli m Prabuddha Ilharat in hi^ 
iirtiHi* on till' Hindu Concoptioii of the Molhri- 
land : 

The spirit of patriotism in the West finds a typical 
utterance in the following famous line's of Walter Scott ' 
“ Iliealhes there the man, with soul so dead. 
Who never to luiuself hath said. 

This iH iny own. mv native* laii^'" 

Blit the Hindu raises his patnoUc iiUeiance to a min h 
higher level. typical and most wide-spread iillc*iaiice 
influencing the mass-mind in India is the following 

*' The mother and the inothcr-eoimtiv aie gicatei 
than Heaven itself.” 

But this iilteianct* winch conies fioni lalcT 
Sanskrit literature owes its ins|)iiation to the Vc*das, 
the eternal lountain-heail of Hindu thought thiongh 
the age’s. For instance, the Frithjvi-Hiikta of the 
Atharva-Veda contains the Hindu’s eailiest hymns to 
the mother-land, each of whoso featuies receives its due 
share of recognition for its contribution in the making 
of the country: “The seas protecting the land, the 
fertilizing rivers, hills and snows, forests and herbs, its 
agriculture, flora aifd fauna, and, lastly, its people of 
different speech, of diverse customs according to tbeii 
regions, its roads, villages and even assemblieh {sabha 
and samiti)** 

The Manu^mriti Anally describes the country as 
a* created by the gods. 

He deflcribes how patriotism is expressed in 
pilgrimage. i 

Indeed* heyday of Hinduism, in the spacious 

. times of m Gttpta empenm, a fervent patriotism trans- 
foramd into a pi^fouod religious sentimelit found its own 


means of expicssion in its own way. It iii vented its 

appiopiiale symlioK and ceieinonies. its own mode of 
worshipping the coiinliy. It coneciveil of the system of 
pilgrimage which is pccidiui to Hiiidiiisiu. and is a mo^t 
potent instiiimeiil oi inihiiiic’lioii in geography bv field- 

woik. It ediieatc's the Indicin |>opiilat mini], or mass 
eonseioiisness, in the i(‘uli/alioii id what eonsliliiies the 
iiiothc'i-c tuinliy thiongh tin* i<*ligions necessity imposed 
on tile people to \i*-it Us diflerenl tmrls ioi the sue^cd 
|da<*es and shiines ]daied m them. The loiiniiv as vi 
abstraction is thii^ trans{oinic*d into a \ivid and \isilde 
lealitv, an ideal is leali/ed in ferin^' of blood Tli« 

loriiance of patriolism lias ioiidlv woven a iiel-woik ol 
holy spots covering the wlicde (‘oiiiitiv, so that all par's 
ot il die (equally sacied and the equal conec'in of rcdi- 
gioiis devotee*- 

Till* ininil)t‘i' iii pliici's ul pilg^niiiagii.' m 

Iiidin is Irj;ioii 

It only shows the waking oi a leligioiis imagination 
in Its jiteiiipl at visnah/ing and worshipping the* physh a1 
loini of ihe iiiotlic‘1 (foddess. This leligions imagination 
oi the* nation has, indeed, impressed iti ils service c^very 
-pot oi beanly in the vast eoiiiitiy, wliieh it has at once 
del Idled Us holy and lias endowed with a temple, shrine. 
Ol some leligioiis symbol like a piec*e of hallowed stor>e, 
OI «>vi n a hee lb*ie is patriotism iiin not! If finds 

i1^ looii c‘ven in Ihe natural beauties id the eountry. 
Ileiiei* till* Ilinihrs pilgi image is to the* eleinal snows 
ot the llitiialdvas, the depths of forests, the palm-clad 

sod-shoies, the hidden soiin es ot iivets oi then mouths 
and eoiifluenies. Ifis treatmi rit of iiuttitcd be a*ily is also 
iiiiiciiie Ills love ol nature is u u‘hgioiis emotion. A 
plaee ol naliiiul heaiily in the West is associated With 
lioliilav-nidkiTig, pliastiic- Irqis, ]ni nii s hotels and 
cinemas In India, il is maiked h\ temples and pilgiiins, 
hejiniiages and asie.im, so as to lead the mind from 
Nuiiiie lip to Naliiie's (h)d Tile beiiil\ of Nature 
111 • tin* one ease is a siinnilns to obiectivity, to 

outgoing ailiviliis In the othei i asi^, ii m an incentive 

to siih|C‘i tivily. incdialion and leniineiation. 

lit stivs tiiat pilj;riiiiai’(‘ inculcalot? love* itf 

eiiimtiy 111 tilt* nikss(*s 

A e. tripar alive eonsideiaiioii id the vaiioiis lists of 
htthus III difff n ni texts wilK show how fondly the Indian 
fiiind I'lings In the mol liei -eountry and eonsideis every 
jrieli oi its leiiiloiy us sac ir>d soil, it woishjps the Virat< 
deha. the gieal body ol tin c oiiiilry ol wliuh (‘vciy part 
Jt bolds to hi* holy. ,\s a eoiisequcnee. the Hindu tias 
no Indy place outside India, like a fai off Palestine or 
Mi*icu Ol Alediiia. As has been explained, his culture 
Is sviionyinous with his country. 

'Phe later texts lo(*ating the holy places on a gene- 
loiis scale all over India indicate how* far they have 
liavelle»l from the c*arly days (»f Vedic civilization when 
the country or the holy land was confined to Aryavarta. 
Now the eountry embraces the whole of India, as its 
eivilj/alion ^as penetiated into all its parts. 

A final cxpri'ssion of this evolution of ihe idea of 
the nvithei -country is embodic'd in certain texts prescrib- 
ing the places where one should seek his last resting- 
place to lay his hones, or have his funeral ceremonies 
pel formed. These places are, accordingly, to be con- 
sidered as the most «acred of places by all Hindus in 
common, irrespective of otovincial or religious differences, 
of sect or creed. Tn the conlenuplaiion of death they 
must sink these differences and rniijze the unity of their 
common mother-laud. Death coiU|>ietes what life leaves 
incomplete. 
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Womcn^H Plarc* In Hindu Law 

Wriliuf!; about woua'u’t? place in Hindu Ijiiw 
T Rallahliuainayya observer in The Imlian 
Ij(idi(.s' Maiiazinv. 

]| can lir sd](] tlial llit' rrsnlt of llw* (‘stal»1jH|imt*j]| 
of Itniis'h Courls of J^aw wa'* laliiot nnisoi\atJvi* iti the 
(ioinain r>f llinflii Law ami l(‘n(loil to ir^liiot the 
»»f women. Mittifishara ih iniieh more Iiheial lo women 

lliun the ('oiirts of Uniav; it doi not ar< ept the theory 

that women hy reason of so\ are liiseiilitled to inheiit, 

noi IS there any foundation in it lor the rule that women 
take a liniiled estate in tuopeily inhmiled hv lliem 

All piojierl>. fiowever u((]uiied. was sttidhtm, uieoidin^ 
to it^ (iehnition, hut jiidieial deei'>ions exeliide iiiheriled 
property fioin llu lale^oiy of stmihan The llieoiy that 
women primu junv lake only a liniited inteiest under 
t;iants inifi trios oj hy will js a iTeuiiiie of judn lal 
dec. isioiis. 


Mynticimi in the* Poetry of AE 

frCOff>,<' >\Tllitii!i Russc‘1 (lo07-193r)) ol 
Irclaittl wiij^ it ^rcjil. jXM'l, pMiriot !iti(l 
In Prahiiddha l^hanthi Dayainoy Mitra 
(lisrnsses Ibe inip<)rliiiict‘ uf the i(h‘al and lh(‘ 
deeper note ot luy.-'tieiMu in tlie pDciry ot AE bv 
which luiine he is f>en(‘i*{illy kiutwu in- a poet • 

Poetry foj a inaii likt \K eoiistitutid a "sailhanu 
whuli implied (oiitininlv ol efioit lowaids Keah/.dlinii 
AK's view (oneetning one astied of the luliire oi l*oeli> 
siurinetly ex])ressed in ilie j>oem called A A'e/e 
Thvmv 

1 think that in the loriiint; ttxie 

The heaits and hopes ol men 

The mountain tops of life shall (hiiil. 

The (mmIs let urn attain. 

1 slri\e lo blow the nut;je lioin, 

It feehlv muiiiiuielh. 

\i i.se on Mime eiu hanted morn, 

P<iel, with God's own hieath 
And sound the hoin 1 'taiinoi blow, 

And h> the secret naiiv 

lOach exile of the heart will know 

Kindle tilt inat'ii flame 

As a marked conliast to the Vutoiians we notice 
that in such poetry as AK's the daiins of the Infinite in 
thought, the Infinite iii feeling, the Infinite in willing 
lin\e he' n triumphantly asserted. It is not line tlidi 
. intiiel^ a new note in English Jiteratiiie Wc 
have had suuuMliiiig of this m Blake and W'oidsworlh 
in their loiiiei momenl-i and before them in even the 
so-called “met aphysu-al howevei closely connected 
some of them are with a nuiKOM'i cieed, and in a nioie 
proiioiineed maiuiei still in the jioetiv nf Shellev. Shelley 
has been m» sy «temaheullv misundeistood, with notable 
exceptions hen* and then*, that one almost hesitates to 
take Ills name, hiM without dmihl il tliTe is a new vision 
in poetry at all today, we must have to liail Shelley as 
its protagonist. Shelley at least piepan*rl the path foi 
those who could sing and talk in gtavet and more assured 
tones regarding such high sentiments as make the mortal 
nature in us trrtiible like guilty things si.i prised. 

Granted tJte ideal, wc ctin very easily 
understand AE's treatnient. of llovc in his 
poetry. 


The poet does not practise the rigorism of selMenial; 
hut he has his own lieantifiil manner of teaching self- 
abnegation. The piH*! JS in it but not of it, when he 
sings ■ 

We liken Love to this and that, our thought 
The echo of u deeper being seems 
And we kiss beeaiise (bid once foi beauty sought 
Within a world of di earns. 

We have not only the value that we considei lo he 
iiiipoitant hut at the same time we aie made lo recognize 
the Highest in our traffic with the beloved obj<ecls of this 
world. 

I somei lines think a inigluy lover 
'lakes I'ver^ binning kiss we give 
Ills lights aie those which inuud iis hovel 
Foi him alone <110 lues we live. 

Ft IS the meehii'; together (d the L’h*riial Lovei and the 
M.ol ol man that we ate loiistarillv wiliiessing through oui 
tiiiile loves As I he I'panishads would have it* The 
heioved we feel to he nni veiy own not he( aiise of his 
01 hei sake tiul In cause of the Infinite th.it is implicit 
in the finite 

“1 woiihl not liave the lovi* of lip-- mid eyes. 

The am lenl ways ol love 

But III niv h(‘Uit I hiiih a p.ii adue 

A nest there foi the dove*' 

anil then we heui what we shall lei I when Love dispeises 
the ihinntsi of veiU. wlun it liullifnllv dawns on the 
human lieait 

I (oiiid not evin heal the though. I felt 
Of Thee and Me tlieiein, 

\nd with while heat I strove the veil to melt 
That love lo love might win 


Till* EarliiT Phase of MmlerniHt Verse 

Dr A!jji>ii C'bakriiv.'irty iIim'Un-us flu* ('arlin* 
pbaM‘ of iiuxk’rnisf V(‘rs<‘ tii Tlu Vi.sru-Uhurutt 
(Juartrrhj : 

The piohlem lor the voiing poet today, it must hew 
adiiiJlled, u 1 omplieaied. The Modem \ge pifsses upon 
Dili lives a miillitiide of iinhaiirionised elements; a daily 
pjpei is a heillam of uniekited pietiiies, the inleiactionis 
ol 1 vents, ill all fields of modern adivilv, in finance, eeono- 
iiiifs, poll! Us . . defy 0111 powers of unravelling. The 1 

iiioiieni mind is huiniled hy the iiileidepenilenre uf “ ' 
things, emotions evoked hy the fidgmcntai v expeiiemes 
of eily-life move in a whirl, and the cieative imagina- 
tion, excepting in a finely balanced peisonality, soon geta 
tiled; the eiiteiion oJ inward iniUi is obscured by the v 
ir'«wded eoinpIcMly of fads. 

The Meiaphysieals louid lake •■heltcr in a few funda- 
mental a-siiniptions; when the expenenees of life seemed 
eliaotu they tried lo find a logical reason, but essentially 
they weie at peace witli lhem.selves and could Test in 
leseived aieas of belief into which the dissecting mind j 
was not admitted. The modern poet ha.s hardly any 
reserved areas, though hi: is trying to create some with 
the barbed wire of psychological jatgon, or of economic 
doeirinr. Life is lieing psycho-analysed in verse, and » 
eonsdousnesh tortured to yield new materials. Moderft- 
ist poetry, however, proves that as yet no safe anchorages 
have been found, and both the struggle for new forms 
of expression, and the character of the literary materials 
asse milled sliow that the effort to introduce the novel 
as«ioriations and links which lie below consciousness has 
yet to find its jiistificaiion. The foundation of belief can- 
not be established by method and law, or by the analysis 
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of inUTconnootionb. Tii bliort, bomethin^; more than a 
purhiiil of the process is called for. 

Like the Metfii)liysieiils, the nMKlenis 
sacrifice clarity for the sake of chromatic 
effect. 

Tlie sonnet-foi ni, which demands a of 

mood, and a correspondinfj; stnirliiial sonsc, lias 
thercfoie fallen into disuse, just us it did in 
the pernid of the iMctaplnsu als. KM'epliii» a few p(»eMis 
of hhol, like llie Jonrnn of the Mapt. wlieie due to h»s 
self-djseiplme, poelie foiin and eonsisieney have heen 
Iire.sfived, and poems like .SprmJer’s The Express^ iii 
which ihc limitdljori's of the snlijecl-malltM ha\e not hern 
iprmred, lew poM-war poems of the nuulernisi i;ioiip lan 
he reinemheied as individual works of art. Most of tin 
poems of f)dy l^ewis, S|)(‘i)d('i and Aiideii soeni to nin 
into eacli othei and foim a (ham of verses, ie\edliii'' 
hunll> any sense of hum, even ihoiifih iniieli is unde 
these dd\s of the oh|e(liv<‘ lealily of “ expiession " Kven 
wlieii the siih|e(l oi the poem ran he (*\p(’c*leii to mi[Mis'‘ 
a cerldin loiiieal sinu tun , jis m the poem 7 /me lo Dmm 
h) Day Lewis Ins two hiJNe pilot friends liad a definite 
t:roiiiid toi rulhei uii-aiea) to iovim -iH^^iiiruii^. and 
r on: inning: foi a lime on a fairly hi;zli 1 e\('J of piM'in 
|oiirnalism, essential to jiunali\e poeliy. Day Lew - 
allows his poelK idea to dissoKe into thin aii, IcMvini: 
a ieeole smoke-tiail in iJk' mind Often, attain, his 

poem savs, IS choked hv assoiiineiils of thought, as with 
wei'ds. and in livin;; to oITit o])inions on various proh- 
leiiis of the day it leaihes nowlieie Ills Feather, to 
Iron wiillcn in iniinaturity shows pieater incolierein e 
|j(‘(aiis(‘ of Its inix-iiji of machine, lermimis, child hii’h, 
levoliihon and what-iiol: thoiitih the meundetint!;, semi- 
nanative natiiK* of the Jont; pocMii periniU(*d a cyi te of 
pdiatjrdjjhu slriieliireis The Munneiu Mountain sliaies 
this (pialily; ji is a inoie fully developed poem, passages 
(an lie isolated lioni it, and rememheied. But holh 
Auden and Day Ix^wjs would latluT swim about tlian 
walk on the land, their poems offer tin* kind of aqiiatii 
(onlinuitv for whirh one has to go liack to the worst 
excesses of the Melaphysicals. 

F/cr Vi'r8< , in tlicsc (lay>, has been widely 
cxpkutcd fur lyrictil as well as diamalic iioctry 
But only a conscientious craftsman can justify 
its list*. The Imagists far too often employed 
it to matclt the diffiiscnoss of subject-matter 

Mr. Eliot learning liom tiieir expiTieiu-e has 
achieved fine effects in this medium. Mr. \eats, 
rlaiincd by moderns to he a Modernist edition of liirnsell, 
has never set one foot forwaid in its forbidden area 
There has been much discussion about the hciedity of 
Free Verse; that it is neither the spontaneous Ci cat ion of 
this Age, noi the invention of Whitman, is acknowledged. 
Samson Agomstes and The Strayed Reveller occur lo the 
mind. The Imagists Iwtrayed their usual eonfiision oi 
mind when after rcfeiiiiig to Arnold's Philomela and 
Henley's London Vvluntanes they went on to say that 
Free Verse derives also from Dryden's Threnodta Augu\- 
tails, and Channel's House of Fame, Browning's and 
Gerald Hopkin's speech rhythms have added to its 
vigour; the effect oi Owen’s internal rhymes is iJis<eriiibJc. 
Free Verse has indeed come to stay, within sliicl 
limits. It IS interesting to watch its transformation into 
Choruses in some parts of Eliot’s Murder in the Cathe- 
Arid and Auden’s Dog Beneath the Skin, The pressure 
of the “ multiple-correspondence ” mind has often tortured 
it emt of shape, and it has ended In being used for 


unending peioiatioiis, and since it i.s cleailv urisiiJted 
N»r many kinds of juietry, and ran rievei leplace blank- 
verse, the rhymed lyiic, or sunnel, it reiiiains today 
mainly as an PMih'iKe of the dtuing (‘xploralioiis of the 
mmleni (lufl^-maii ralliei than ol inujoi cieative 
aehievemeiit. 


P. £• M. Aiiiiiiul IVtn*lmp; 

Tilt' Fourlli Aumuil Meeting; of the P E. N. 
ludiu ('(‘litre \v:i^ lu'ld iii Ihnubiiy, on the 14lli 
of Mutch. The following (‘xliact liom the* 
icport puhli.slu’d m Tlu huluni P F. \ is 
^iven below 

In wid( ojiiing the guest- and -In -sing |li(‘ desir- 
aliilitv oi moie iie(|iietit (onl.iel- bit ween ineinlMTs, 
Sopliia WadiJ leleired al-o to llie ibrealimmg eoiidilioiis 
in the woild and lead a -laiemeiil on llie ‘-land of the 
iiilto national PEN on the fX( haiigc of lileiary woiks 
indiqu'iident id politu al aei ideiits, on r(‘sp(‘( t (‘veil in 
warfaie, fm woiks ol ail wliu li aie tin (’ommon Heritage 
(d humanilv, and on the obligiilion id cveiy inem)i<T 
to use Ins jiilliieiK e. per-onal as well as lilerary', in 
iavoiii ol miiliial iindei'-Mndiiig jnd rc'-pei I oj peoples. 

l*iof. N K Bliagwal, om lloiioiaiv Sedi'laiy, read 
the li-l of lwenl\-ibie( ii( w oieiiiber- fiom all fiarls of 
India iidimlltMl to nuonbi i-lnti diinig the pas*! vear, ami 
the name- of loin mendiei*- iNm eased since the Isl of 
Januarv, P).i 7 . 

l)i Saral ('liandia (llialleijee 
S|l n M DdUaliva 
S|t. V Sill vanuravarij Ban 
Sjt Katiaiyalal \akil 


ITic Zriitia Avewla 

I’jiiain Siiif^li f>ivc!« tlif followiiij; brief 
(lcsciii»(ion 111 llie Znrotii-liiiui s-rnplun's in The. 
Tvmtuth ('mini 11 

'J’lie -eMplnf(‘s of tiu' Zoroa-tiians (the Parsi- of 
India) of whom lliere aie about a hundred ihoiisanJ 
living in and near Bombay, an known as /endu Avesia 
(II (.oiniiKiilaiies on tlic Avesia ( Vc-la-Knowledge) . The 
Avesia repie-eiits a long period of divt'lse development 
spread ovei about one llioiisund veais. The onginul 
Ave-ld 1 - said to have eonsisled of 21 volumes, but the 
lavdge- of Alexandei the Gieal stTin to have destroyed 
a laigt' iiiimher of the old inanii'-ciipts. The vdiioiis 
seatteicd inanu-eiiiils were lat(’r on colleeled by Uie 
Sdssanian Kings (thiid ami fourth (enturies A.D.). The 
language ol these -ciiplun*- is (dd and extinct and very 
few oiiental seholais can uiulei stand them. The modern 
lianslalions aie in Pahlavi of course and the original 
has undergone many changes in coiiise of lime. The 
(rdthas or th(* words attributed to the Projihet Zoroas^T 
foim part of the Zenda A vest a. 

The Zi‘nda A vest a, like the Bible, cemsists of many 
biKiks and extends over a period oi one thousand years as 
staled above. The piocess of (‘onipJaium was roughly 
us iollows. The sayings of the Piophet Zoroaster and 
those who imincdialely lollowed him were the first 
he recorded. These records weie then edited a;)i 
elaborated by successive .ACOftations, The language 
originally was Galhic Avtstan. In course of time, new 
explanations wtTe added in a dialect known as the 
** Yopnger Aveetanr or Zenda. The modern Zenda Aveata 
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is in ihr Palilvi lan^tiagr -whirli was ihf spoken lan{2;ua{;e 
in ihe Sassaniun limes and is neaier to inodetn Iraiiiuii. 
The Jan^^uageR and dialec ts of the Zenda A vesta aie, 
however, all inier-relaled. 

Gathus form the most impoilant pari of the Avota 
and are 'nietiieal seiiiion^' attiihiiied to Zoiojsiei 
himself and are regarded as re\elalioiis. These were 
recorded more than llii(‘e tlioiiMand mmis a^o. CoiisjUi- 
inft the a^e it is really lemarkalde that such line litfTJliiK* 
Khoidd find hirlli in the primitive iiMli/a:ioii oi am leiit 
Iran. The art of veise seem^ to havi heeii \ei\ hmhU 
developed in that ajj^e. Out (pallia. how«\ei, js m pios 
which is u (ollectioii o1 jiiayers The ) ttsna ol whuli 
the Galhns foim a ]iail, is a hook oi liiiif^y meant to 
he used in eonneetion with the \aiioiis (eKMUonies miieiil 
amon^ the J'aisis lh‘sid(>N tin* } ttsna, then js tlie 
yendidaif wliii h nu aiis ‘law atiajiisr tin dernmns ’ - dl 
these eonstitiiti the Zi'iida A\esia 

The Zofctasiiijri laitli hasrd on lh<s(* si iip|iit«'>> i-^ 
iiioiiolheisiK ill dll' main Mini a Maydah oi Oiiriii/d as 
the' Paisis (all ilijii sj»iijhes the ‘wise lord/ Before 
Zoroaster's coining people wershippi'd maiiv kinds ol 
spirits, lie showeil them that tlo'ii* was one Ahiira 
(hpiiit) and In was V1a/,dah (the wise oind. Justice 
and Tiiitli iiuisl he reinleied as his ser\iie hy nun of 
};ood speech, j*ood tlion^ihts and ;rood dec'ds It sounds 
piiiadoxnal lh.it W( should find two spmis posiuhiled. 
the pood and tin (‘mI, thus pivinp u eoloiii of diiulisin 
lo the 1eu( limps (d /oioast(‘i 'I'his dualism is not <d 
eo-eteiiiul spiiits liowevc i , heeaiisc* it inaintaiiis that tin* 
evil *-piMl will ultimately siiei luiih to tin pood. 


Klopliaiit Lore in Pal lava History 

Dr. (' JMiiiakslii wnto alioiit thf (‘Icplianl 
lore in I^tllttva liiMoiy in tin* Quartdlfj Journal 
of fh< Mjfihtc pSornhj. In (lir coiiisp of tin* 
tirticlp tiu* wrilcr iilisrrvi's: 

(»a|a Sasiia oi Kleidiaiilolopy draiinp on tin ddlrient 
asp(*els ol e1e]ilianls, dieii (a]ilun*, lammp, tiainiiip. « te , 
has heeti spec lalh palioiused hv kinps m am leiU India. 
Its inelusion ainoiip otliei seieiues o| ^iud> is w*ell 
justified hy the pieat u*«e to which the elepliaiil has in en 
put not o]d\ III the Slate paiaphei nah i hut also m the 
inililaiy equipment 'd .un lent iiifliun Roynlt) 

It is inleresiiiiff to ohse^^e that leunied lieatises on 
this siihjeel ha\e hieii wiitten h\ (‘minent sdiolais of 
whieli lo enumerate a few* -(I) H fist's a\urvvda, a niosi 
ancient standard woik ascriiied to on<* Palaknpya; 
(2) lilatanuxi'Idn of Nilakanta. whidi treats extensively 
on the efr pliant sport, and for whidi a valuahle tniiisla- 
tion into EiipliRh from tin* oiipinal Sanskrit hy Professoi 
Epertoii of file Yale Ihiiiersitv has reientl) been piib- 
litched; and (3) \friga Paksi Sa.stra hy a Jam author 
named Hamaadeva, another informative work extant on 
this Mihjeet whidi givea a classifiealoiy account of the* 
thirteen kinds of elephant's. 

Beside? the above-mentioned works. r'’fereiices and 
aJ]ii8ion«> to elephant hunting and elephant bieeding are 
found in Sanskrit Katyas frequently. 

On the basis of epiprapbical evidences we find that 
a few of the Pallava Riileis evinced a very great interest 
the study oi el^phantology. One of these kings 
Rajasiraha is desc'rjbed as Sri Ibhaviiiyadai^ak (he who 
possesses the knowledge of elephants), Sri ibhtwM^ajah 
(he who resembica thcl> king of the Vatsn ^^xintry in the 
knowledge of the eiephanu), and *Sri l^aiwMP 


dattah (he who resembles Bhagadatta in the knowledge 
ol elepliuJiio) 


Explorations in the Gobi Desert 

TJie (lobi Ucsc'it offered a sjteeial clmllengc 
to the i^eientifie explorer. It tempted him, for 
m all fill* world il. was the largest land area 
idimit wliicli so little was ktiown. It defied him. 
heuaose iii. distances are so vast, and travel is 
so diflieult lhai llie short summer jiasses before 
till* ex])loier can ])en('trate far or finish his 
sliidu's ObsiTves yrederiek K Morris in his 
aifjele 111 >Srn’/n*r and Culture on the explora- 
tioii.*' in till* (lol)i Desert : 

Ko) (iliapiiiciii \iidicwb loiiccivcd the answer to tlii'^ 
diulicnpe. lie sciti out d caravan of canu-ls in early 
Maidi, (ciriYiiip lood loi men and foi nioior-cais, A 
montii ljlf‘ 1 . we sLumlisis with a small ficcl ol lais 
tiHolicd into tin dcscil, stiidyuip llit* land and cullccliiip 
spc( linens. 

Dr (hunger, the Palaeontologist, with lour assist- 
ant", tolleeleLl llie verlebidle fossils whuh weie buried 
III tlm sediiiieiiLai) locks. Many people believe that we 
hfiind ( leatures oi great dnliquily--even lo the earliest 
ol \(*iiel>iales, hut this i- noi true. Oiir veilebrale 
fossil letoid began wiili the lowe"l Crelacnms. Diiiosaiiis 
and oihi'i n(‘i l(*l>iates ate loiiiid abundantly in othei 
lepions Iroin imicli ohh*! loiiiidlioiis than these, l^>plllal 
beliel also lu'ld lluL we hud ilisioveied the sourie from 
wliiili nidiiv luces ol ilmosuiiis and niuinmals evolved 
and iiiigidted idi]idll> to all the world. This would have 
Iieen \eJ> mlcicjsiing, hut what we actually found was 
e\c*n mole interest mg. 

3’lie Age of Mammals js rielily repreM*nled in the Gobi 
Deseit, and wi* look tlioiisaiuls of niammul-boneb fiom 

iiiaiiv Teitiaiy bc-eJs Merc, lc»o, oui disioverics were sur- 
piisjiig, even If* ouiselves. One of the iimst iiilercsting 
expenences was hridmg the higliest (Jietueeous in diieet 
loiitaet with the Palefieene. This meant that in a Hiiigle 
Itxalily w(‘ (fluid study the latest dinosaiii beds and the 
eailiesi mammal • beds together, one resting upon the 
olliei lleie we Inqied that the great gap between the 

Mesozoii and (^enozoic eias would he bridged; and that 
we (ould find a transition from the Age of Reptiles to 
the Age of Mammals; there might have been a mingling 
of the two faunae; theic might have been primitive 

mammals in the one whose descendants appeared more 

highly aihariied in the other. We hoped to shed some 
light upon the unknown cause ot the extinction of all 
(jjiiusdiirs- an unsolved problem of biology and geology. 

But here, as everywhere else on this planet, we found 
the fossil records wholly separate and distinct. In the 
Cictareous nuks the dinosaurs were abundant to the very 
top; but not one survived into the Paleocene. The Creta- 
ceous did indeed yield primitive mammals— but they Wete, 
wholly different from the strange aberrant mammals of 
the Paleocene. 

The mammal lecord held many surprises. We had 
expected lo discover the five-toed ancestors of the horse; 
for in America the earliest of the horse-tribe had already 
luiH one ton. And since Asia . was the home ol the 
domestic horse, we. hoped that we would find horses or 
their ancestors in all the formations of the Age of 
Mammals. But exactly the reveise was true; for we 
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found no horses older than the Htppanon of Pliorene 
time. I'he horse must have emijirrated lu Asia after evolv- 
ing in America, lie must have travelled to meet Jiis 
Asiatic comrade, !Man, almost at the time when Man had 
evolved so highly that he could hepin to U'-e the horse 
T grant that the word “ almost " is a bit figurative, for 
theie i$ no evidence that Man donu^stjcated Hippunon, 
which was almost as good a hors(> as Kqiws, Hut the 
proof of the separate evolutioii and draniatic meeting of 
these two comrades, Man and Morse, was one of the 
unexpected results of our studies. 

Another stiiprise was the disenverj «if ijiariotlietes m 
A^ia. Our Museum’s President, Henry Fairfield Oshorii, 
had just finished his great monogiaph on these huge- 
horned beasts ol the Western Hemisphere, when Di. 
Granger found lilAiiotheies in the (^hi Deseit the mily 
part of Asia, 1 think, where lhe> aie known. 


India and China 

India! O India!! 

Keineiiihei thy ancient friend, thy hmlher-iialion, aeios*, 

the Hiinaluvn-'. 

. . claiming same age. same spmi. same life of )»iel\. 


Nevei yet was seen oi hcs'ird on this globe 

sueli ineoinparuble liond of fellowship, 
unbroken through the iinlleiiiiiins. 

Ye met, not as rivals on the haiihdield, 

each I laiining the iiinnnpolv ot tvranny on this earth, 
hul as noble friemK, ic Mueing in the exebaiige of 

Vcilued gifts. 

To thee my love, m> gn*elings’ 

India! 0 India!' 

Full of chaos still 1^ the woild wlii‘ie men giope 

lilindly in d,uk terror. 

Thine 1)0 the right and of lliv siifTeiing it tend, 

ucioss tfie llimaliiyus. 

to show them light tind lead them along the way 

of ngfileoiisiu'^s. 

Thine the diflieult duly and ol ihv iiiend, 

to pjhu them ihioiigli the sea ol sioim and iioiioi, 
to the shores of peji e and piel>. 

Awake then thou, uiise nnil be prepaied, 

to mail'll along, side by '-life, iiaiiil m hand, 
hearkening to the --Iimm \oiee ol liiilh, 
and shoiildei the burden of a mad. riotous world. 
M\ love to thee, III thi‘1* in\ '^ititilude 

'r.’in ^ iin-.^iiJii in t i.sva-Hharati News 



Rabindranath ia receiving offerings of love ana affection fiom the inmates of Santiniketan on his birthday" 

^Photographs by Satyendronath Bni 








How Federation Can Be Made Acceptable 

The public giU'Sfi thiit the (iovernor- 
(leneral’s and several (lovernurs’ gniup, home cni 
leave has sonietlnuft to do wiili th(‘ Biitish 
Onbinet.’s desire U) consiili tli(*m on lhc», (jiieston 
how Federation can be best starU‘d in Jndia, is 
lierhups np;ht JVrlia])s li. is also np;lit that tlu‘ 
(iamllii-Liulithg^ow intervK'W had sonu‘thni^ to 
do with the ({uestion ol {('deration. 

From ('X-President .Favvaharliil Neliru and 
Prosidi'iit Sublias (Miaiidra Bose downwards 
( -ongressmen have rep<*aU'dly said that they will 
Jiavo notiling to do with tlie federal sehcniK' 
contained in the (Jov(*rnment of India Act 
'Th(‘ir intention has liei'ii to wreck it But the 
resolution relating to Federation passi'd in the 
Aladras Assemidy and a spei'cli of Mr 
Bhulabhai Deaai, leark'r of the (-ongiTss paiiy 
in tlic Central Assembly, scorn to sliow that the 
|Congres8 may agree t(^ work tli(' ferh'ral part 
of the. con»titui ion if sonu' alterations are mad(‘ 
in it. No one has yet outlined oi pointed out 
these alterations. 

The original Congress position was that 
the constitution givi'n to India by the British- 
made Govcmmi’nt of India Act was to be 
rejected lock, stock and barrel, and that only 
a . constitution drawn up by a Const itueid 
Assembly would be acc<*ptable. Nev('Hh(‘less 
Ckingress agreed to work the provincial jiart of 
the ' British-jnadc eonslitutipn for its own 
purposes. Similarly, Congress may agree to 
W'ork the federal part also for it^s own purposes 
If so, IjOi’d Zetland's assertion that, though 
Indian politicians (meaning Congressmen) 
had said that they would not accept the 
constitution, they Avould do so in the long run, 
^w*ould prove correct. 

Those Congressmen who would agree to 
wwk the focleral part of the con5«titution if 
co^in alterations were made in it, have not yet 
said what alterations they want* It may in 
the ciretiiwtanees be permissible for others to 


s]>oeulate what alterations may make the 
Brilhdi-made con^tit-ut.ion arceidable lo Indian 
nathmalists. 

TIk' (fovernment of India Act should 
contain a provision by virtue of whieli 
tli(‘ Indian iederal legislature itself may 
aiiM'nd tliat Act m any way it likes. India's 
political goal should be defimti'ly made clear 
as seH-nil(‘, winch may he citlier Dominion 
btatus as in1iTpn‘t('d according to the Statute 
ill \\ I'slmmsb'r or Iii(lcp(*ndc‘nce 

In both houses of the b'dcral legislature 
the numher of si'ats to be given to the 
Provinei's and the* Slates should ]>e Ktrictly 
aeeoviling to po])ulal.K)n TIu' seat^ allotti'd 
the Stale's ^liouh lu* filled liy representa- 
tives elected by the peoph* of the States as 
th(‘ s('ats allotted to thi' I’roviiiees are to bf' 
tilh'd by r{*preseiit.aliv<‘s eh'f'ted liy the people 
of llie ))iovmces. In both east's, tht' elections 
ought to h(‘ niadt* directly by the voters, not 
Mirougli tin jmiviiK'ial or tlirough th«» vSiate 
legislat.i.n'j twht're Hhw ('xisD. 

The voters ((ualifications may difTcr from 
])rovince to province and state to state, if so 
dimianded by them. But in the same pro- 
vince and the same state the qualifications 
should be ('xactly the same for persons of nil 
communities and classes. 

Electorates and elections should be joint, 
not separate for different eommunities. No 
seats should lx* reserved for any community 
or class If any community by a majority 
of the votes of its voters, wants a separate 
electorate and s('parate election and a number 
of scats to be reseiwed for it, it may have 
separate eU'ctorate and ek'ction and a number 
of s('at8 reserved for it in proportion to its 
population, but no weightage. This ought to be 
the rule for both tiie jirovincial legislatures 
and the federal legislaiuri 

All departments of the State and their 
budget should be lUMier the control of the 
legislaturt, as th^ are in self-ruling countries 
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like Oreat Brit-ain. This moans tJiafc Defence, 
Finance, Foreign Relations, rnrreney, Exciliange, 
Customs, Transj)ort, etc., are to be entirely 
under tlie control of the legislature 

'riie (lovemor-( hmc'rars and Oovernora* 
powers and ordinary or special responsibilities, 
if an3^ are not to be inon* than those of the 
President of the U.S A. and the (h)vernors of 
Uio Slates of the USA 

The Oovernor-Cienerars or Covernors’ 
power of vetoing any Hill by a legislature should 
not be final. As m the United States of 
America, if the legislaiure concerned pa^s(*s the 
Bill again by a firesenbed inajoniy, the veto 
will hav<’ no elTeel and the Bill is to become 
an Art. 

TIk' chapter on Discrimination in the 
Cioverninent of India Act, 193r), sluuild be 
e n t i r el y omitted The Indian Legislature 
should have iidl power, as legislatures in other 
free eountru's have, to iini)os(‘ wliaievtT r(‘stne- 
tions it thinks necessary upon piTsons, goods, 
means of transport, (‘t<‘ , of foreign origin, in the 
interest of Iinlia 

Th(* fundanumtal rights of all Indians of 
all eoiumimities sliould b(‘ th(‘ siune and e«|nal, 
and should be mentioned in detail and described 
as elc'arly as jiossible in the ('onstitut.ion Act. 

The Question of A National Language 
For India 

We have never bc'cn anxious or (^ager to 
disen‘<s the (inc-tion of a natumal language for 
India, aiul that lor various reasons, some of 
which we shall indicate in this not<‘ 

Wo have ntwer lelt the extreme urg«^‘ncy 
of it. On the contrary, we 1. ive had a vague 
f(‘elnig that it lan wait till we hav(‘ won Swaraj, 
and that Svvaraj can he won without our or 
anybody else’s making the iiossession of a 
national language the conditicm iirecedeut to 
our (ibiaining Swaraj. In /calW//, all appear- 
ancest to the cantrarp nofinthsiarahup, our 
agitation for self-rule has all along been carried 
on and is still being earned on mainly through 
the medium, not of a national language, but 
of English. If w'e arc not mistaken, the 
Presidents of the Indian National Congress 
write out their speeches in English and tlien 
translations into Hindi or Urdu or both are 
made. Presidential spfTcbes at Provincial 
Conferences are also, iierhaps fox the inost part, 
with (‘deceptions,. written out in Englisli. Years 
ago Rabindranath Tagore sot the ejtaniple of 
WTiting it out in his mother tonpie. Congress 
resolutions are drafted in English then 


translated. Most of our most influential and 
widely circulated newspai>ers are conducted in 
English, Tilak’s Kesari in Maharashtra and 
the Ananda Bazar Pairika in Bengal being 
exceptions. No newspaiier in Hindi and Urdu, 
wdneli are or is the national language in the 
o|)inion of Congressmen, oeeupies this promi- 
nent j)osition There musi be contact with the 
masses, no doubt. Bui tliis is b(*ing established 
through the medium of speeches in the 
provincial languages and the now^spapors in the 
provincial language's in different provine-cvs 
Even if and wdicn we have an Indian language 
as our national language, in all areas except 
w'Ih'H' it is the meither tongue, the ])roviiicial 
languages will continue to jilay the same useful 
])art For instance, if Tamil be the national 
language*, I lie* mass-cemtaet language wall be 
Tamil eiiily iu Tamil-Nadu, bui not in Andhra, 
Maharaslitra, Cujarat, Panjab, Bihar, Bengal, 
Assam, Orissa, Rindh, etc 

Feir these reasems, w'c have not f(*U 
e'diate nea'd and urgency of ‘tiling 
(jiK^-tieai of a national language 

Another reasem why we have* ne»(. bexm eager 
to diseaiss il, is ibat W’e* do nor i>os‘-es'- sufficient, 
kmiw'li'dge* of any ve‘niae*nlar e‘xe*e‘|)( Be*ngali to 
)>e* able* to ])re)ne)une*e any npimem on the 
subject. 'I'lie* re‘asou w'by we say ser will a]rpear 
later 

We beg to lx* (*xcus(‘d for heddmg and 
saying I hat the* claim e»t an if jrartie-ular language 
l<» be* the* national language is not indisputable 
like an a\ioin. There may lx* more than eme 
claimant. And tlieise* w'hose vernacular is a 
claimant may be i>re*possesseel in its favenir. 
Sjioaking feir emrsclve's, w'c have* ne*ver jiressed 
the claim eif Bengali, themgli liigh foreign and 
iiiipartial authority may be cited in favour of 
be»tli tlie language and tbe literature of Bengal,* 
because we f(‘el wo are ne»t. impartial judges so 
far as Bengali is eoneenie'd We do not assert 
tliat the aelvoeates e»f Ilinelustani are not 
im|)artial — ^they maj" or shenild be\ 

Ane)the*r reason why wo have not been 

•For example, more than a century ago the Rev. 
ill 1 am (iarey, who was leaclu'r of ^omp of the pnncLpal 
imxlein Indian 1anKiiaij;cs m Fort William ('.ollege, Bengal, 
pionoiinced the following opinion on the Bengali 
language when there was a propoaal to give it an inferior 
position in the Hcheme of studies of that College : 

** its structure is such that it abundantly uses words 
requiring much care for their right formation, and which 
yet >ield Jt its peculiar perspicuity and elegance, 
('rfinvinced as 1 am that Bengali is intrinsically superior 
to all other spoken Indian languages, and second in 
utility to none, I cannot consent to what degrades it in 
the College.*’ 
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enthusiastic in discussing the question anwl 
supporting the claim of any language is that 
we have felt all along that there being no 
lack of caus(.‘s of quarrel among us between 
coininunities, classes and pn»vnu*es, why add 
anoilier? Assuming that Hindustani i> 1o be 
the national language, Hindus and Moshans 
differ as to the seript- — Nagari or Arabic — ^to 
be used and the i)artieular varhdy of (he 
language — Hindi or IVdu — to he uscfl The 
controversy has taken a communal turn It 
cost tlie Congress authorities notlung to caijoin 
that both sciipts and Aaneties of the language 
are to be use«l. But if schoolboys and selinol 
girls are (o learn boih, how much time will tlicv 
liav(‘ to spend and luuv mucli moiu'y in buying 
both Hindi and rrdu books? And how much 
money will have* to Ik' spiait in em]doymg 
teaeliers of hotli Hindi and I'nlii in addilion fo 
teachers oi the mother-language in nnn-Hm<lus- 
tani-speaking an‘as‘^ In addition (o tlii‘se 
English lias to he li'anit and a classical 
language, and teaeluTs have to he employe«l 
for teacliing tlu* same 

Provincial jealousy and provincial b'cker- 
ings existi'd before (lie inlroiluction ol the 
so-calh*<l ])rovmcial autonomy Since its 
iniroduelion these have mcri‘ased The con- 
troMTsy over the national language <iuestion is 
one of the cau>(*s ot ml<*r-proviiieial sliained 
relations. 

To determine which should lie (lie national 
language of India— if of course oik* must b-* 
fixed upon — it wall not be* enough to find out 
from the census n‘f)ort wliich is sjiokeu or under- 
•stood by the largest mmib<*r of Indians Even 
that is no easy task. For official linguists are 
not unanimous. At on** eeaisus, dialects which 
were held to be vanelit*s of Beaigali were held 
at the next census to be varieties of Hindi 
Official linguists do nut recognize Mait-hili as an 
independent tongue having an exisleiiee separate 
from Hindi. But Maithili-siieakers, 10 millions 
strong, hold it to be an indopenrlent tongue 
having a valuable literature of its own Rut 
we need not multiply examples. Let us take it 
for granted that it. is easy to ascertain the 
exact number of sjieakers or users of each 
language. If ordinary day-to-day talk or market- 
ing were all the uses to which a national language 
was to be put, the language which is spoken or 
understood by the largest number of persons 
w'ould be clearly entitled to be the national 
language. But the national language of India 
should be sufficient, too, for all our All-India 
cultural, political, social and economic thinking 
and expression of such thought We do not 


assert that Ilindustam is not siilfieieiit for both 
fhe pun^oses imlicateil; for our knowledge, 
or miller ignorance, of the Hmdi-Urdu language 
or languages and lii-erature or litera- 
tures — particularly of the lit(‘rature or litera- 
ture. — w'oiild not warrant us in making any such 
assertion. Any otlii‘r modern Indian language 
and literature, too, than Bengali w'o do not 
know' Th(‘se are some of our reasons for not 
discussing tlu* (iiiestion of a national language 
lor India. And wr an* habit iially disinclined 
to accept the opinions of otlK*!’*-’ on trust. It 
may he that Ilindustam is the best Indian 
linguistic medium for ordinary evi'r^'day 
nc|uin‘ments as wc*ll as lor (‘ultnral ami jioliticHl 
)Hirposes. Tl may also be tliat some other 
Indian language is bette** fitt(*<l for the latter 
purpiws .*ind oa thf irhnic for all purposes. 
Wc :»!•(* not dogmatic, because W'c do not. know. 
'Pilose who know' the principal modern Indian 
languages wiiicli liave a rich and jirogressivc 
mo(l(‘rn liti*ra(ure may he in a iiosition to 
dogmatize 

Perliaps no mod(‘rn Indian language and 
hteiaiure is .so w'cll devi'loped that we can feel 
proud to he n'[)re.s(‘n((*d ))y it alone in the 
woild oulsuli* India 

In the eircnmstaiices all that v\e can do 
to publish tin* view’s of contributors. This we 
ha\e h(*en doing 

Chinrse Ifsv of Pidgin English and 
Literal y English 

‘ Piclgin English ’ or ‘Pigeon English ’ is a 
(^hine.M" corruption of ‘ Busine.ss Engli.^li.’ It 
is the jargon, mainly of English words (often 
coiTiipied) arranged after Chinese syntax, used 
as a lingua franca hetwi'cn foreigners and the 
Chini'se This jargon is used for purposes of 
ordinaiy' talk ami busin(‘ss between the Chinese 
ami foreigners. But wdien the Chinese wish to 
w’nte tMnything on literary, scientific, philoso- 
l)hical and other cultural subjects or on political 
and economic topics, they use exiTllcnt literary 
English. This we know from their newspapers, 
bulletins and books, received by us. 

Incidentally we are reminded that it has 
been suggested that what is called * Bazaar 
Hindi ’ or ' Chain (cuiTont) Hindi ' may be 
adopted as the lingua franca of India. If thac 
be sufficient for tte purpose indicated by its. 
name, it will have to be considered whether it 
will suffice for higher purp :ses as well. If not,, 
the suitability of the excellent 'models of litera^ 
Hindi to be found in modem Hindi boobs and 

periodicitla for these purposes may be coneudei^. 

. * ^ 
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PurliHps, for i)oetry and fiction, no 

inodcTii Indian language lias as rich a 
vocal)ulary as some of the loading languages 
of Europe. 

Domicile Certificates 

II has b((‘n officially .-later! in defence of 
requiring Bengali candidates for jnl)s in the 
liuhlic services, adhiission to educational insti- 
tutions, cte., in the ]n‘o\iiie(‘s of Bihar that 
tliat iiraetice is meant for preventing Bengali- 
from going there fioin Jiengal with those 
objects. 

As we Iiave ])ointeil out in our last issue, 
the proimrr of Bihar includes Bihar jiroper 
and soin(‘ j reas of \sliich tlu* principal inhabi 
tants an' Bengalis, these an'as being therefore 
jiarts of Bengal jiroper, as they w’crc before 
1912 Ih'nce it is not Bihari-spiaiking jiersons 
alone wlio arc the perniaiient inhabitants of 
the piovincc of Bihar, but huniireds of thou- 
sands of Bengali-speaking persons also an' In 
Bihar proper also then' an* Bengalis wdio settled 
in Bihar bt'fore the eomnienc(*inent of British 
rule — many even four centuries ago, as pointed 
out in The hchar Herald by a Bengali corres- 
liondeiit from lihagalpur. There are other 
Bi'ngah settlers in Bihar pro]H’r who or whose 
aiieestors inigraterl to Bihar proper latc’r and 
heeainc its permanent inliabitants. The 
Bliagalpur eorrespondeni of The Brhar Herald 
referred to above has also shown by quoting a 
])assage from a judgment of the late Sir .Twahi 
Ih’asad, Judge of tlie Patna High Court, that 
Bihari Kayastlias, of whom lie was one, 
immigrated to Bihar ])roper from the United Pro- 
vinces some 150 years ago. No domieile certifi- 
cate is re<piircd from them But it is required 
from Bengalis whose ancestors sett.h'd in Bihar 
ecjually early or even very much earlier. 

It is also to be noted I hat in the province 
of Bihar it is only Bengali-speaking persons 
wdio are required to produce domicile eertifi- 
catt's Men speaking any other tongue arc not 
rcijuired to prove their domicile. 

Madras Does Not Require 
Domicile Certificate 

The principal languages spoken in the pro- 
vince of Madras are Tehigu, Tamil, Malay a- 
huioijiald Kanarcse. There are Marathi-speaking 
persons also, and' speakers of other languages. 

According toHhe Census of 1,931 tlie munber 
of persons in the province of Madrae trho speak 
Tamil is 18,560,059. In the States anc|,, Agen- 


cies there arc 1,613,822 Tamil-speaking 
pc'rsoiis. 

In the province of Madras 3,726,727 speak 
Malayahim, and 5,358,413 in the States and 
Agencies. 

In that province Kanarese is spoken by 
1,715,191 persons. In the province of Bombay 
it is .spoken ))y 2.598,349, and by 6,817,697 in 
the States and AgencU'S. 

Telugu IS s})()ken by 17,783,024 in Madras, 
and by 8,106,467 in the States and Agencies. 

These figures show tliat the British pro- 
vinee of Madras does not include tlie w'hole of 
the Tamil-speaking, Malayalam-spcaking, 
Kanare-c-sj)eaking and T(‘lugu-sj)eaking 
au*as. Some parts of tliohc areas he outside 
t-he Madras province. Bui. wv arc not aware 
that the Madras (lovcrnmcni requires anq do- 
wiaUc certificate from auyhodhj to 'jyrovc that 
he IS not corning from those areas. 

Horn hay Does Not Want 
Domicile Certificate 

The jirineipal languages s})oken in the pro- 
vnu'e of Bombay as at pre.sent constituted are 
Marathi, fiujarati and Kanarese. But the 
province does not inchule all the Maratlii- 
speakmg, (hijarati-.speaking and Kanarese- 
.speaking tracts, as the .statistics given below 
will show 

Marathi is spoken by 9,336,405 piTsons in 
the province of Bomliay, by 5,432,265 in the 
Central J^rovinces and Berar, by 5,972,323 in 
the States and Agencies, ami hv 129,398 in 
Madras. 

(hijarati is spoken in the jirovinci' of 
Bfnnbay by 3,426,127 and by 7,214,320 in the 
States and Agencies. 

In the foregoing note wc; have stated how 
many Kanarese-speaking persons live in the 
province of Bombay and how many outside it. 

Tliese statistics show that the British 
province of Bombay does not include the whole 
of the Marathi-siieaking, Gujarati-speaking 
and Kanarese-speaking regions ; some part^s of 
them lie outside it. But so far as wc are aware 
Bombay docs not demand any domicile 
certificate f%07n persons coming from these 
parts. 

No Domicile Certificate in 
C. P. and Berar 

The principal languages spoken in the 
Central Provinces and Berar are Marathi and 
Western Hindi. The munber of those who 
speak Marathi here is 6^2;266. Those who 
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speak Western Himli. here number 4|825,293. 
But ns tlie total number of Marathi-spcakcrs 
in India is 20,889,658 and of speakers of Western 
Hindi 71,547,071, it is clear that the vast bulk 
of the speakers of Marathi and Western Hindi 
reside outside the CVmtral Provinc(‘s and Berar 
But so far as ire know the (\ P. and Berar 
Government do not try to shitt them out by 
retiwrimj them to yroduee dominie eertificaies. 

No Domicile Certificate in l/w Pan jab 

Tlie principal lan^;iiag(‘S spoken in the 
Punjab are Panjabi, Lalinda or Western Panjabi 
and Western Hindi. 

Out of a tc»tal mnnbcr of 15,839,254 persrins 
speaking Panjabi, 12,154,001 reside in lli(‘ 
Punjab, 3,401,615 in the States and Agencies, 
and the rest els(*v\li(‘re. 

Out of a total of 8,566,051 speakers 
J,»ahnda or Western Panjabi, 6.528,3^5 dwell in 
"tlK' Punjab, 1,034,957 in the N -W ¥. Provmct' 
ancl 054,937 in the States and Agencu‘S. 

Out of a total (»f 71,547,071 speakers of 
Wc'sicTn Hindi, 3,431,303 rc'side in the Panjab 

'riiese figures indicate (hat numerous 
speakers of Western Hindi, Panjabi and 
\V(‘stern Panjabi dwell outsale the Punjab 
We (i)e not airtue that they are soH{)ht to fa 
c*ireluded from the Panjab puldir service by 
a demand for doniirde certificates. 

Most Provinces Do Not Require 
Domicile Certificates 

So far as we are aware no ijrovimvs in 
India, except Bihar, Orissa, and Assam, reciuire 
anybexly to i)ro<hice a doinieile certificate. If 
they do, they do so only in tlie ease of Bengalis 

As regards the iirovince of Bihar, the facts 
are by now known to the Indian public. As 
regards Assam, perhaps some statistics may 
be found* usefuK 

Domicile Certificate in Assam 

A good many languages arc spoken in the 
province of Assam. But the principal language'^ 
are two: Bengali and Assamese. The total 
population of tlie jirovince is 92,47,857. Of 
these 39,60,712 are Bengali-speaking and 
19,92,846 speak Assamese. The main reason 
why Bengalis preponderate in the province of 
Assam is that some parts of Bengal, e.g,, the 
disUdet of Sylhet, have been tacked on to Assjvm 
proper. 

Whatever the rea8<in may be, the fact is 
the Ben^lis are by far the most numerous single 
community in the province named Assam. 


And it is this singly most numerous 
community m the jirovincc called Assam whose 
ineiiibcrs are re((iiir(»d' tu take <Hit domicile 
certificates. And the eligibility for government 
jobs, etc., of even ihos(‘ among them wIjo oliiain 
such ('(Ttificutes is often considered inferior to 
that of tli(* Assmase-sjuaking people. 

It is difficnll for Bengalis m Assam not only 
to get appointments m governmeni offices, but 
also to acfpiin* land for l)mldnu>: house's for 
themselves in towns and tor agricultural pur- 
pose-^ in rm-al arc'.as. In I lie iiiattiT of admission 
to eelucalional institutions and scludarships 
Bengali students are said to be discriminated 
against in jiarls of Assam, as in Biliar proper. 

Bihnris in lienpal and Bengalis in Bihar 

As no part of Bihar jiropcT is included in 
Bengal but some Bengali-s])eaking tracts fijrm 
part of th(' proMiici' of Bihar, the Bilians in 
Bengal are U)V tlu' most part sojourners, where- 
as th(‘ Bengalis m Ibliar are for the most part 
hot sojourners. 

8('parate figures for Bihari-speakinf; 
ptTsons for tlie whole of Ih'iigal are not avail- 
able' in the e'l'nsus re‘i)e)rts of 1931 * Most, of the 
Ibhari-speaking jirisons in Beaigal live in 
("ahailia ami its suburbs 

Thear mimbea* (he're according to the census 
ie'|>ort of 1931 is meaitienH'el m llie' C'-alcutta 
ce'iisus report as 266.488 Of these 201.812 are 
mentmneel as male's anel only 64,676 as females. 
That slioNvs thai most Biliaris are sojourners 
in Bengal, earning their living here, sending 
jiarl eif tlieir earnings to Bihar and returning 
honn‘ in eliie* ceuirso. 

A*- U'garels Bengali-spe'aking jiersons in the 
])rovine*e e»f Biliar, separate figures fe»r Bihar an* 
not available in the Census of India, Vfil. I, 
Part II The figures given an* for Bihar and 
Orissa cennbinecl, but they w'ill serve our 
jnirpose. In 1931 there were in Bibar and 
Orissa 1,851,797 Bengali-speaking persons. Of 
these 937,090 w^re males and 914.707 females. 
This practical equality in the number of males 
and females shows that nu»st Bengalis in Bihar 
and Orissa were permanent inhabitants thereof. 

In Bihar some recent circulars have almost 
stopped the recruitment of Bengalis in govern- 


* Tin Bengal, according to the Census of 1931, there 
were 1,891,337 ^peakeni of Hindustani— -1,263,610 beiitg 
ma1e.s and 627,727, fcfiiig females. In the Calcutta 
report 60 per cent, of the I?ii lustani-speakers are talcef> 
lo speak Bihari. So, according, to* that assumption, the 
number of Bihari-speakiiig persons in Bengal would exceed 
eleven lakhs. And aa the vaat majority of them arc 
maleSf tiy»y are moatly Bojoumera. 
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ment oflfirrs for the iitiu' Ix'iiifj; As Uio 

ifldcpeiKloiit j)rotossi()]is of law and nicdiriiic*, thoy 
aro si ill open to Boiip,jilis Bui. tlio animosity 
roiiH(Ml aj;ainst tlioin liy wrilinf»s in Uk* ]m)Vin<*ial 
pross, ciinnot hut afYcci tlu'ir position lluToin 
Si-(‘ps luivo 1)0011 taki'ii to provoni Bon^ali 
contnictors Ironi {^oliinj!; (‘ontra<'l> an<l Bonaal* 
firms from siipidymij; sloros roipiin'd lor piihlit* 
])iiri)Ost*s. 

All tlics(‘ amouiil (o :i movomonl lor 
.starvinjj; out Hcimalis l^•^mallonl inhahilauts 
can hardly hi* starved out (‘asily But (‘ven 
the d(*sir(‘ to do so cn-ales ha<l hlood and can- 
not hut liavc r<‘iurcus‘-jons m Bengal '^fhal 
not desirahlc [i.oi‘s aaaiu>t national unity 

Non-Jim in llmfi^a! 

hulk of uou-l^(‘iijL!,alis in Bengal are 
uuskilk'd and -'killed labounas. (O' traders, 
uu'rchants oi oiIkm’ kinds of men of business 
''ria* clioiee of o<*cu[)alion made hv tin m, whetlua 
consciously or unciinscioii^lv, has been wiso 
Jt does not niak<’ tlaan con-pieiious At the* 
same tiiiK*. skilled and iiiiskilUal lahoui(‘rs and 
small tiadeis earn more than the ii,('nerality of 
cliM’k'' and schoolmasters Many non-Bi*n^ah 
iiKM’chanls and other men ot business in ('alciilta 
earn much more* than IIip;!! (’ourt .Tudp;es and 
banisters, vakils and dociois in ^ood praetici* 

On the otju'r hand, educated Bi‘n»ahs in 
Bengal and outside I^eniial i;en(‘rally izio in for 
<derkships, leacln*rshi|»s, the lf‘^al and metlical 
jirofession^, and various kinds of job- h fjovern- 
meiit offices This brm‘;s them con-picuity 
without conespouditii; tiaiii in income Hij;!) 
Oourt .ludm*". and lawyers and doctors in llie 
front rank of theii professions, (I'd not liave 
incomes approximatnif; tho'^e of merchant' 
industriiilists and men of busim.-' «if the froiii 
rank. 

Was lienpal Afigiaiidizrd at Hihar\s Cost Y 

Some time af>:o the Sf’nrrhhtjht of Patna 
wrote tliat the reveniu*? of T^ihar had >>eei) 
utilized to aggraiulize Bernal, wlun Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa binned one province. In 
reply to this alleviation Mr Bimal Ray wrote 
ill t.he Brhar Herald of the 20tli Ay»ril last : 

The n»lal ie\finie of Biliar at pre^'Cnt is in the 
neifchbourhoocl of five crores inrliuling ilir GnveiTiinent 
of India granla. Tt was a Jiule more ihan iwn c'ore** 
-wfien Sihar was a part of Bengal and the whole of it 
was spent to tnect the lOst of adininistratinn of Bihar. 

ejc])|i*ndiiure on t*dii<*atioTi in Bihar nnd Orissa in 
1910-11, llie >ear just I)cfore partiiion, amounted 

to Rs. 20,152.000. The total expenditure on education 
in the same year ift Bengal, Bihar and Orissa put 
togetW was Rs. 55,21,000. The expenditure on e<luca- 


lion in Bihai and Ori'^sa alone therefore was 37 
pel ceiii, 'wliilt* the total income of Biliar and OiiHsa 
|R«'. 24,19,600) was 3.5 per cent, of the total income 
of the tliice provinces (R%,. 6,80,92,000). Tl will thus 
lie sr-i n that the neiv piovincf of Bihar and Orissa got 
more than liei due share foi expenditure on education. 
Wlieic flien is the room for thf riv that Bihar was 
sipiee/eil (li>, liei Heeds in lespecl of education wetc 
nenleited and liohling Bengalis lesponsilile, for the 
iinuginan wrongs siippo<.ed to have lieen done by them 
to Biliai? 

By way o! suiiphMneul.iiij; this corn'spon- 
deiif's (Mini (‘Ui toil the editur quutes ihe following!: 
still i-'lies from the cDmmemnrntion issut* of the 
Patna (h' Maqazint " — 

( 'osl ol (‘dueaiioii per student’ 

1863-6^ PiesideiMV (.'ollege IN J85, J^utna (aillcgt; 
Rs 361. 

1861-65 J^esideiK V Tollege, Rs J.58, Pallia College, 
R- ;J3H. 

1865-66 I'lesideiK \ College, Rs. 295, Pulna College, 
Rs .563. 

When ihe Misiitiihon a^ P.ilria whs (hanged iiilo 
a Colh'ge the jveiagi (‘Vpi'iiditiiie pei shidenl at the 
Palnj (.olleg(‘ was .iliuosi (soniehiiies moie lhan) double 
lhal '•iieiil lor l*r(*sideni \ (.olleae. Pci haps the Bihar 
Rimihjis win not doiildt* Heiigar'' eonli ibution ! 

W orkrrs For Renaissance in Bihar 

Prjiieipal Bathejn of Bihar, who is neitliei 
au I'lnghshmaii uoi a Beulah, said lu the course 
ol Ills l^itiia ('olliv>.e ( \)mmi‘moi ntion addr<"-'s: 

'* 1l is (iiiioii'' to i<‘fh-(l thill Mils Tenaissanei' in Biiiai 
shiMild iiav<‘ been bionghl aboni h\ u band ot scholiis 
ami leiulii'is who win- iioi ( mmi iiativi^s ol Bihar but 
hailed (‘ilher Ironi the ni'ighhoiit mg pro\iiue oi Bengal 
Ol lion) distant (brati i Biitam. 1 Uiisi Bihar in its 
hour ol icinvenatioji will nol loigel the gieat debt whiili 
It ow'(‘s lo ihos( sons (tf Bengal iinil Kngljiul who lia\c 
Jcihoiiied fot ils nplill foi lli(‘ Itt^'t hiiiiHied >edis.''' 

Shio- Japanese Wat 

koveis of frt*(Mlom all over the w'orld must 
he '»lad that for some lime |)ast tin* (."hinese 
armies art* on the wliolc p:eltmg tlu' better of 
tilt .laiiaiiese m their lifilit with the latter, though 
their casualties have b(‘en staggering. Their 
lutirale has vastly improved 

A Diabolical And Horrible ConcomitarU 
of War 

That in the civil war in Spain and in the 
Suiti-.lapanese war the Spanish insurgents and 
the Jaiianese homhed the civilian population of 
many tow’iis and villages and slaughtered 
large numbers tif children and women has 
shockt'd the Immane section of the civilized 
world. But. another concomitant of the Sino- 
Japanese war, and of many another war, too, 
is aj)t te bt' lost sight of. And that is the whole- 
sale ravishment of women. 
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Tlie China Weekly Rrvirm wril.ps; 

An Ampiiran niismoii h(»^piia1 loialpfl in a larpp rily 
now iiniler Japane^^t* military ronlrol reporleil that 
venereal di^eavt* contrarUHi by ('hiiu*sf women who had 
been raped by Japanese MildicM*^ ron<9iii uteri a most 
heiioiia problem, nece*'silarint? an expanHori of flinudl 
spiviceR to take rare «»f it and pTttvide fiee lifainient. 
The hospital lepoit •^lalerl that Jii addition lo thr' venereal 
problem the hospital was far-ed with an <*nliie1v new 
predicament by (Hiincse mothers, r liieflv fioni iiiidl and 
villafve areas, who were lirin^in;^ llieir nninaiiied daimhtei*^ 
to the hospital lo liave aboilions peifoiined lipon thr* 
liospilal's refusal to perfotm sm h opt^ialions, llir nuulieiN 
in de'^peiatjoii resorted to piiinitive iiielliods of .ihoilion 
which seijoiislv efidaii{ieied the health *»f die voiin» wotm ii. 

This it=i followod by Ji ptir.*i<;r/it)ti in whicb 
llio Iftst won! ennnol ))tit intiki* rinlians 
tisiniinodi : 

Asirle fiorn lln*se re]>oj|s ilu* annual hcallli statistic 
of the fntcriiationul SeltlrMiiimi disdnsed that the Inpanesc 
lankr'd third ni niiinhrMs oi cipplicH ioiis for Irce clmiiul 
lieatnient for veiii‘ieal irifeftioiis at the \r‘iic*ied disc'Usc^ 
clinics inainiumt^rl b> the Sc'llJcincnt, tlu* latunicse bcina 
'exceeded only by Kiissiaiw and Indians 

The (Miin(‘S(‘ art' wreak ini; venp;oance cm 
1.1 !<• np,j»reys(>rs 

Wbih* the ior<‘itj;n ni‘Ws|i:ip(>i icMrluip public is nicuc 
or less familial with the aiilbentic aled lepoits of rapintis 
of (diinehc womc‘11 by lupanc'sc soMicis m all sc^ctions o( 
the eoiinliy which llit j.ipanc'sc have' oictijned. the 
(Chinese n«'Hs]>ci])cis Imvc bc^iin lo piihlish a< founts o| 
leialiatory measures wlu'ieby llu' lu‘lph‘ss Clnn<*se popular «* 
has wieaked tenibh* ventic.nice on the atijn cssoi s. The 
Ihutcd Pie^s told one such instance at the villap* '»f 
Ilsiianchanf; in southern \nliwcM, wlicie a (iliinc‘se wontdii, 
wliile pietendni^ to kiss a Jdt»uiic'sc‘ stildiei bit bis nose 
ami <hec*k so sc*verely ihdl he was ri'poited lo have bled 
lo death. Aiiolhci lepoil, published bv u (.'liiiieM* 
traiiHlution service, staled that while the lapaiiesc- me 
ac cMistofiied, in then hoinelaud, to lake lilieilies with then 
wcuntmfolk, without Icmi of jel.dialioii, llimi aeliMlies in 
this je^djcl 111 (diiiia had, in soiiii r aM's. icsuIicmI hi the 
.lapaiic'se reriMvint; a cosllv Jc ssori. 'riien* then follow* d 
an uccoiml of an allepMl liatipc'iiint: in ll(»p«*i piovniee 
where a delaeliTnenl of Jap.ini'M soldieis, “as lhc*v lia 1 
done in hundrc'rls of ollu‘i town", rlemamled 100 ('.hiiie^e 
women.’* The \iJlat£c> ehleis. lollo\\m» r oiisi Itaiioii, 
complied with the .lupancH- rc‘c|iicsl 1 »\ loiindni^ up ihf 
most notoiious prostitutes, who wi-ic* allur'd iii limex 
dresses and introduced lr» the Japane*.e soIcImt*- at a social 
fiiiirtion wheie much wine was mmvc.I The lapJiit" 
soldiers, unaccustomed to lli* shon^! f’liinesc wine bicwi 
from millet and kaoliunr;, cpiirkU betMine chunk and the 
expected liappenerl also the iincApecleii loi the f’hinc*se 
women, or at least some of them IcKik the heavy lea»l 
wme-pnis and heat out the Inains of the inloMcaieil 
Japanese soldic-is 

Hitler s Designs on Czechoslovakia 

IlitloriU' C.f’rinaiiy has annexed Austria, 
which is inhabited by Gernmn-speabin}; people 
Tf the German'* in Pudetenlands in r7,iTl»)slo- 
vika could be similarly brouglit within tlie fold 
of the ^rman Rrieli, the German-speaking 
state in Europe would undoubtedly become most 
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jiowerful in C'pnl,ral Europe. So it is easj' to 
understand Lliid Hitler has eyes on CzechO- 
.slovakia- Tl.e ('zechs, wlui arc tlic majority 
eouimuiuty m lliat republic, know this and 
want to coni'iliaie tlicir Geriimn fellow-citizens. 
According to flic i.'-ssue of Fonign Policy Reports, 
Afarch 15, 1958, dealing willi “ Strife m Czeclio- 
slovakia: Tlic German Aliuority Question”. 

iMilliial iJjsiiiisi luie cd ilic chief ohstacics in the 
way ot (Ierman-(,/.ci h r.ijipitH hcmciil Czc'chs feai that 
il they make loo inaiiv r one csmojis to the Reimans, ihey 
Will inctely be sttc‘n{>lheniiig iheir potential advei sauces. 
It IS iindeislandciblc that the (il/cchs ate iinxioiis ici sufr'- 
gujicl the indepeiulcnce foi which they fuiighl mo long. 
Thr y realize that .in aimed eoidhct wilh (reimany would 
inc‘au a siiugglc fni then vc'iy exislente. 

It would Dot bt‘ i)08rtible lui C5zi'clioslovukiii 
to pivjsLTve its iiid(‘fH'nd(‘iici* if Ihe tfudi'tic nrt'iis 
niliabiiod liy ibs (lormiui cilizi'Jis W(To 
nil Iroin it So, “ slniiogiii iTjisons mjuin' tli'* 
iiK'lusioii ol tlui SuiUdic. tirctis it ( 'zccliosloviikuiV 
ludopciuU'iiot* IS to l)i‘ iissurod.” But, 

n the (biiiiaiis aie to loinaiii pcfinaiieiitly within 
the Czechoslovak Kc^puldic and lo Jiccomu co-cijicraling 
cili/c‘iis, the basic atliLiicic betwecui the two lac'es iiiiisi 
change. I’ennanent inleinal pc ac t can C(*tm lo 
< !/c ciioslovakia only when the (ieimaii, Hiingaiiaii. and 
othci nunoniies aie satislic'd thioiigh teceiving a giealer 
rlegiee ol c iiUiiial uiid poliluul aiiionoiiiy and a greatci 
pailic ipalion in tlie allaiis of the* Kepuhlic, 

Ml hough the efoiiomic clisiiess m the Sudchc arodn 
IS not («/ec)ios|ovakiu's laull, it is ils misfortune. A 
iiituieiulc, slalcsumiilike policy will be necessary to con- 
vince the dissatisfied iiiiiioi iLies liiai iliey have iiioic' lo 
gam liv loyally to the f./eehos|ovak stale than by 
iirecleiilisiii, t'lic fiisi iwrnly yeuis ol the Repuhlic's 
existence have not elfLitecI r ctiI iii y-oh] hatieds, Imt this 
does iioi mean llial lajipioi iieiiicnt is iinpossihle. 
Viewed in the long iiiii. il the (iCimaiiM' economic 
londition IS iiM[)iii\t*cl, ami il they '-ee continued evidence 
ol the sl.iie’s (lesiic to ‘•ec lire then co-operation, they 
will Imm oiiie Im'IIci cili/mis ol (.zeclioslovakia. .As such, 
lliev will not JooK so null li lo the: Kcicii for supjioit anil 
will rc'liisi to be an iiisiiiiment loi the realization ol 
i»rrssjl»ji, lU'icii aims. \ jiolicy rd repicssioii at piesenl 
wiiiilil involve the ilari^rn of siiaming lo the breaking 
prunt ilie lelariiuis between the (.'/.efh stale and the 
(»iTiiutii jiiitiorliy, as well as betwi en (i/eelioslovakia .inH 
the 'lliird Keieli Fuithei Snclein- “incidents” iiugln 
ejsih be* oiiie tile “pi ovoc al ion ” learliiig (b'rmuiiy to take 
a sic‘p that woiilii tirove disistioiis foi all. 

Ill ibe lelalioii^ Iielwcen the (icimaiis and the (l/eclis, 
soiiiewheie ibe eiicle oi fiiiitual distiiist must be broken. 
Iiisieud of being u wedge -epaiaimg the two loiintries, 
the Siir*tiic minority, if it i- given its proper place and 
aceepis its rcsponsihilily, eould iorm a cultural hiidge 
helweeri (b-iiriany ami (l/cchoslovakia. 

'Dio liijuoxation (»l Austria by rJoriutiiiy has 
inerrasrd tlip diflicultit's oF ( 'Zrr.hosloviikia. 

The abrupt eonsummation of .Auslro-Cerman union 
has pul Czechoslovakia in an iinenvi'ihh* portion. 
.Siirrnnnded on three sides I |^>werful anil aggressi^ 
nation of 72 , 000,000 people, itie country seems to Iw 
raiight in a vise. The Siidetic minority was include in 
the 10 , 000 ,(KKJ Germans beyimd the Reicli’s frontiers over 
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whom Hitler claimed a protectorate in his speech before 
the Reichstag oji February 20. Now that the Fuehrer 
has iiK ncpoiatcd 6,S00,000 Aiistnans Jn Gcrinaiiy, will 
l»e pill pichsuic on (.zechuslovakia to obtain “Ireedoin" 
for the Siidetic (iermausy AiistiJa hr look Without a 
shot. Unable to inobili/e fojeign assistance and not '‘Viii 
assured the support t)f u niHjoiii> of Aiistiian'.. lh«‘ 
Schiist hiiigg icgiiiie (apitiilaled iietoif a show of ioiee. 

Bill to {Sl'izc ( VdTltoslovtikJii would bo a 
tough job lis lotin jtowir, rosourco and didor- 
niintituni to n'luain Im* aro gntitcr than tlioso 
of Au«tiia. 

If faced willi n simifar ihieui, hoslovakia would 
undoubtedly light. The ('yeclis and Slovaks are devoted 
l4i maintenance of tlicir luid-won indepeiideme at all 
cost. They aie leseiiltnl of foit'ign inlervf iiliun in their 
internal affaiis, 'rhey fiave a rnodeuu weJI-equipped army 
capable <d olTeiing siaiinch lesisiaine. ^et lluni ahility 
to withstand allatk will doprnd on the help gi\en by 
France and Rntain. Roth these poweis did inilhing to 
pievent «»r undo the /«// anompli m \iistiia. Today 
lioth arc alaiined o\ei (feiinaii>*s advance into ('entral 
and Soutli-<‘as|ciii Fniopt* hruiKi* is ready to come to 
('./eehoslovakiu's assistance piovided Rntain lends its 
siippoiL, Speaking in the House ol Commons on March 
J k Ptiiiie Ministci Mijinhei lain gave no iiulnation that 
Hi Lain would he piepaicd to pun France in an 
uncqiiivmal waniing to Miller that they would tolerate 
no atluek or e>en ov<Tl pressnic on C/ei hoslovakia. 
(Inly when heed <ir the menuie oi alUuk, will the 
C/ei hosloViik gov(‘ininenl feel ^afe in iiiakiiig those 
concessions wliu h would put llu* Sudetie (iciinaif^ on a 
plLitie of gcniiiiie eqii<ilit> with the other nationalities 
111 the con fitly. 

Sikh Pronounremeni on Shahidganj Issue 

Accofdiiig t(i an A^s()(•l^ltc■d Prt'ss- ii.t'ssagp, 
^laM(‘r Tara Singh, pn^sidniti ol the Sluroiimni 
(Jurdwara Hrabttmlhjik ( ’oiiiiniilfo, sav- in a 
stiitpiucnt lo tho ])n-ss regarding tht* Muslim 
liCagur (U'ci'^ton on Shahidganj: 

Not a single Sikh of an) positirm ot infliicrice has 
said (hat lie is m tavoiir of some oi the 

Shahidganj aHaii with the Muslims. pvcji alter the 
siatemciit of Sir ^•ikamlai }I>at Klian iii llu* Piiniah 
AssemhI), the S* iioiiwiTit (hiidwaia Piuhhandhuk Coni- 
mjltee iiiianimoiisly adopted a lesolnuoii dcelaniig that no 
seUlemcni of Shahidganj was povsibic and iorhidding 
Sikhs itotn taking pait in negotiations. 

“ 1 repeat, on iichuff of the Sikh community, that 
the SiKtis are not prepared foi even negotiating on the 
matter. Fhcie is no need to reeoiiiil I lit* iea^<»ns foi this, 
for the community has decided upon tins course oruie 
for all.” 

"Not being able io imagine wliat setUemenl 
is possible which would be jubt to the 
and which they could aeeept lionounibly, we are 
unable to blame th('m for tiieir decision. 

The Mushins tried to take possc'ssiun of 
8hahi(^anj by force. Then they tried to have 
it* by Jitigation. » Litigation failing, tlicy 
attcnijitcd initiating legislation to upset the 
judgment of the highest appellate court in the 


land. That attempt was frustrated by their 
own jiremicr Sir Sikanilar Ryat Khan. Civil 
Di.sohcdieiice has not been unutilized. And now 
Sir Sikaiidnr is to bring about a peaceful 
s(‘tt lenient. 

Strange, methods these of making up a 
f)U!irrel peacefully If the Muslims had a 
gemnne sjnriit of roinpromjse, its indications 
wonl<l have been different all along. 

Ahout “ India in Bondage ” 

Till' following (piestions and answers ar*' 
taken from an Associated' Press suminaiy of 
the proceedings of tlie U. i’ Assembly on tli*' 
20tli \pril last : — 

Thakur Saillm Singh a*sked if rlu (bivcrnmcnt had 
iindci ennsideidlion the (‘am ellation of tb nrdci hnnning 
llie piihluation of Dr Sunderland's li ik ‘"India in 
Hoiidage , 

Hfin'hle the PiemuT infoimed ilia I the (Hivernmcnt 
of India had banned the foit^ign (‘diLion of the hook under 
the Sea (historns Act and the (»ovcrnment of Bengal had 
banned its vernaciilai (‘dilioiu and llml the U. P. (biv- 
crnmuni could not camel the Bimgal (lovcriimeiit's order. 

Pcindil llarish Ch.indra Bajjim fmqinred if under 
pro\iii(‘ial aiilimomy the onhus of one provincial 
(roverniucnt weic appliiahle lo anolhei province, lo which 
the Premier replied I lull an ordei hanning a hook iii 
one piovirue cannot he eatu'eHt'd 1)V anotliei. 

Tlu*ro lire two iTiti(*curii(*i(*s in tlic V P 
J^olnl(*r^s r(‘i>li(*s. No “vpnmcuhir” (‘ditiou oi 

hook Wits ever )uihlisli(‘(l. Two rditioiis of 
it a|)})(‘an’d in Indui and onp in Aint'nra. The 
Indian and AiiKTiran editions \Mrt* both baiuipd 
by the ( lovcrnincnt of India 

Aliimst tlio wlioli* of tlip Indian edition bail 
ajipeured bi fore in The Modern Hcvmv in tlie 
form of si'fiarale artirU's Its editor was not 
even wtinu'd, not to speak of being; prosi'cuted, 
for publiRbin{» any of tbem. The* eight cliapters 
A\hiel' wcTo addl'd in tin* Aineriean edition alcso 
appeared in India, in tlie now defunct news- 
pafier, The People, of Ltibore. Its editor, too, 
was not jirosecuted for pui)li«bing^ these chapi<TS. 
The first Indian edition, published by R. 
C'hatterjee, W'as .sold to the last copy, without 
liis being cither warned or prosecuted. It was 
when about half the number of copies of the 
.^^econd edition had been sold tliat lie was arrest- 
ed, prosecuted and convicted When all these 
eireuinstances arc considered, it may be believed 
that there is some truth in the rumour heard 
at the time of the prosecution that there was 
some difference of opinion between the Calcutta 
and the New Delhi authorities as to whether 
the publisher of the book ought to be prosecuted, 
and tlieivfore the matter was referred to the 
authorities in London, who ordered his prose- 
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cution. That was why there was 
delay in starting the prosecution. 


so 


much observe that the forthcoming interview betWMA 

Shri Jinn^h and me is nut only atliac.mg very wide 
attention but it is uko inducing high hope amongst som^ 
Then theie aie fi lends who gravely warn me against this 
visit and against Innlding any hope on the interview* 
It is beUrr, llicrcforr, foi me to take the public into 
my confidence and tell them why and how 1 am waiting 
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Professor Karve^s Eighty-first Birthday 

The celebration in different parts of _ ^ 

India of Professor D. K. Karve’s eighty-first upon ShiT jinnah on the 2»th instant, 
birthday brings back to niy 
niind pleasant memories of my [ 
visit to Poona in June, 1933, [ 

in the coiiii)any of the vener- ' 
able reformer’s son, Mr. ' 

Bhaskar D. Karve. I had the 
honour to take the midday meal 
on that occasion with tlic pro- 
fessor. It was prepared and 
served by Mrs. Kamaluliai 
Deshpande, principal of tlic 
Poona College of the Indian 
Women’s University. Dauglitcr 
of Mr. N. C. Kelkar, the Poona 
nationalist leader, she had 
taken the liighcst degree of tlie 
Indian AVomen’s University 
and, proceeding to Europe, had 
won the Ph.D. degree of the 
University of Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia. She socinod to typify 
the ideal of the Indian 
Women’s University — c Xpert 
practical knowledge of domes- | * 
tic duties combined with the ; . 
highest modern liberal cduca- 
tion. \ 

Our interest in Prof. [ 

Karve’s work is of long stand- 
ing. The very first issue of 
The Modem Review contained | 

an illustrated article on his < 

Hindu Widows’ Home. That 
was in .Tamiaiy, 1907. 

I found Professor Kan^e 
bale and hearty in 1933. 

From Dr, R. P. Paranjpye’s recent char- 
actcr-sketch of him I am glad to find tliat, 
though now 80, he Is physically and intellec- 
tually quite fit. That is no ddubt due partly 
to heredity, but perhaps mostly to the pure 
and simple life he has lived. May he be 

spared to India for many a year to come. 

Mahatma Gandhi on Interview with 
Mr. Jinnah 

Shri Mahfldev Desai issued the following 
to the "Associated Press ” from AVardha on the 
23rd April last * 

Gandbiji asks the press to kindly publish the 
following stgtement: — 

76--14 









Mahatma Gandhi at i, Woodhiiin Park, Calcutta. 

From a pencil skelch by Uhiinatli Mukherji 

“ He ho‘ himself published my first letter to him 
showing my aruiude on the qnes'ion of communal unity 
which is dear to me as life itself. In that Jeller I clearly 
stated that all hefoie me wjs darkness and that I was 
praying for light. if anything, the daikness haa 
deepened, and llir pra\er hi-coim* inlenscr. 

“Add to this the fact ihal for causes, some of which 
I know and Mime I do not, for the first lime in my 
public and private life, I seem to have lost self-confidence. 

I seem to have deictterl a flaw in me which is unworthy 
of a vntaiy of tnilh and Ahimsa. T am goins through a 
process of self-in rospection the results of which f cannot 
foresee. I find niy-ndf ior the fiist lime during the past 
fifty vears in a ''Imijb despond. I do not consider 
niy«.eir fit for negotiations or any such thing for tho^ 
moment. * 

“There is no need for any .peculation as to the eauao 
of my despondency. It is purely interaai. It cosm from 
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within. It must be now clear that if I regarded the 
forthcoming interview as between two politicians, I 
should not wtertain it in my present depression. But 
I approach it in no pobtical spirit. I approach it *in 
a prayerful and religious spirit, using the adjective in 
its broadest sense.’ Hinduism is not sectarian. It includes 
all that I know to be best in Islam, Christianity, Judaism, 
Zoroastrianism. I approach politics as everything else 
in a religious spirit. Truth is my religion and Ahimsa 
is the only way of its realization. I have rejected once 
for all the doctrine of the sword. The secret stabbings 
of innocent persons, the speeches I read in the papers 
are hardly the things leading to peace or an honourable 
settlement. 

“Again I am not approaching the lorthcoming Inter- 
view in any repiesentalive capacity. I have purposely 
divested myself of any such. If there is to be any 
formal negotiation, it will be between the President of 
the Congress and the President of the Muslim League. 
N'^r do I approacli it as a Hindu. Orthodox Hinduism 
will most assuredly repudiate me. I, therefore, go as a 
lifelong worker in the raime of HmJu-Muslim unity. It 
has been a passion with me from early youth. 

“1 count some of ihc noblest of Muslims as my 
friends. I have a devout daughter of Islam as more 
than daughter to me. She lives for that unity and 
would c:heerfully die for it. 1 had tfhe son of the late 
Muazzin of the Jama Masjid of Bombay as a staunch 
inmate of the Ashram. T have not met a nobler man. 
His morning azan in the Ashram rings I'l my ears as 
I write these lines during midnight. It is for such that 
I wail on Shri Jinnah. I may not leave a single stone 
unturned to achieve IIindu-Muslim unity, God fulfils 
himself in strange ways. lie may, in a manner least 
known to us both, fulfil himself through the interview 
and open a way to an honourable understanding between 
the two communities. It is in that hope that I am 
looking fo'^ward to the forthcoming talk. We are friends, 
not strangers. It does not matter to me that we see 
things from different angles of vision. I ask the public 
not to attach any exaggciated importance to the inter- 
view. But I ask all lovers of communal peace to pray 
that God of truth and love may give u*^ both the right 
spirit and the right word and use us fur the good of the 
dumb millions of India’* -{A, P.) 

It is to be iioterl that (.Jaixlliiji h.a^ .’^iaterl 
ven" politely that he will wait upon the Pres;d»‘iit 
of the Mo&leni League, and that that personage 
is Shri Jinnnh. 

Viceroy^ s Recognition of Person^ Not of 
Institution 

Lord Linlithgow, the Viceroy, has had 
interviews with Mahatma Gandhi, but neither 
with Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru when he was 
president of the (.^mgress, nor with Srijut 
Subhas Chandra Bose wlien he is president. 
Therefore, it is a person who is recognised, not 
the Congress as an organization. 

So the interview with Mr. Jinnah will be 
with Gandhiji, not with the Congress president. 

Similarly, Lord Irwin as Viceroy had inter- 
► views with Gan^hiji,, not with the Congress 
president. 

We do not in the least suggest that 


Gandhi ji is not the fittest man to represent the 
Congress or carry on negotiations on its behalf. 
What we wish to be noted is that British auto- 
cracy recognizes the autocratic element in the 
Congi'ess, not its democratic element or 
character. Congress-minded people also seem 
to have that kind of mentality. 

Shri J. B. Kripalani on Some Modern 
Indian Movements 

Navavidhan quotes two passages from 
Shri J. B. Kripalani’s book. The Gandhian Way 
(which we have not seen) and criticises them. 

Id the first piece he points out that we are to 
adjust ourselves to a double revolution. “The first 
began with the advent and establishment of the British 
Kaj * * * Fired with zi‘al, we with hard cruel strokes 

produced a bastard, which could be distinguished from 
the west by its inferiority, by the colour of its skin and 
the blood in its veins. Like the mule it looked strung 
and serviceable but iincreative.” 

We are not inclined to comment on tliis 
coarse, if not vulgar, passage. The writer of 
the article in Navavidhan in which it has been 
quoted says that the reference in this passage 
is to the Brahmo movement, and that 
Mahatma Gandhi has done the author the 
honour to write a foreword to his book. 

The second passage quoted is ; 

“I shall take some example from Bengal to make 
my point clear * • • The first western impact in a 
religious people produced a icligious ferment resulting 
in the establishment of a new sect, the Brahmo Samaj. 
But it could not create a movement India-wide or 
permeate the masses or draw the busy world’s attention 
to itself. This was done by a purely Indian movement, 
I mean the movement drawing its inspiration from Sri 
Ramkrishna unfolded by the genius of Swamx 
Vivekananda.” 

AVe will not comment on this passage also. 
Perhaps if the author studies the Raraatoshna- 
Vivekananda movement, wliich goes by the 
name of Rninakrishna Mu^sion even in the 
Bengali language, hv will discover that it is 
not a narrow and parochial nationalist move- 
ment, which a “ purely Indian movement 
w'ould be. 

For his information, we quote the follow- 
ing passage from Sister Nivedita^s Notes of 
Some Wanderings with the Swami Vivekananda, 
edited by the Swami Saradananda, authorized 
edition, 1913, page 19 : 

*Tt was here, too, that we heard ■ long talk on 
Ram Mohun Roy, in which he [Swami Vivekananda] 
pointed out three things as the dominant notes of this 
teacher's [Ram Mohun Roy's] message, his aceeptanoe 
of the Vedanta, his preaching of patriotism, and the 
love that embraced the Mussulman equally with the 
Hindu. In all these things, he claimed himaelf to have 
taken up the task that the breadth and foresight of 
Ram Mohun Roy had mapped out." 
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Perhaps Shri J. B. Kripalani does not 
know that the Congress took up anti-untouoh- 
ability work at the suggestion of Mr. V- R. 
Shinde, a Brahmo missionary of Maharashtra, 
wjj^ is the founder of the Depressed Classes 
Mission in Bonibay Presidency, and that a 
Brahmo organization conducts 400 schools 
among the masses in Assam and Bengal. 

Women in Soviet Russia 

We read in The Month for April, 1938 
(Longmans) : 

Miss Helen Iswolsky, whose work r n UHomme 
1936 en Russie Sovietique was recently rendered into 
English, has now turned her attention to the problem 
of man’s partner under the same regime. In Femmes 
SoviETiQUES (Desclee de Brouwer: 9.00 fr.) she studies 
the position of women under the Soviets. More women 
are employed in industiial concerns, this is true : but 
it Js a shallow basis for the boast that the Russian 
woman is now emancipated. This supposed emancipation 
was accompanied in the first years of the Revolution by 
an attempt to “ liquidate ” family life and by open 
encouragement given to immorality and abortion that the 
despised “bourgeois’* sanctions and feelings of restraint 
might be f< rgotten. But the appalling consequences of 
this “integral communism’’ have forced even the Soviet 
rulers to re-establish anew the idea of marriage and the 
family. The Soviet woman has in a sense won through 
and recovered something of the position and respect which 
is her womanly due. Miss Iswolsky’s book is well 
documented with references to legal enactments and the 
Russian Press. 

Philippine Independence and Japan 

The Living Age for April, 1938, notes that 

“ For good or ill, the Philippines are to be completely 
Independent of the United States in 1945. For some 
Lime following the adoption of the Tydings-McDuffie Act, 
wbich established a transitional period of ten years 
during which the Islands were to be prepared for 
independence, some Filipinos agitated for a shortening 
af the period and others for immediate independence. 
Since the summer of 1937, however, these voices have 
subsided, for the Philippines lie very much in the 
shadow of Japan, and what happened to China might 
happen to them.” 

“The Filipinos are watching the struggle in China 
from a box seat, and they ore not enjoying the spectacle.’’ 

The same periodical asks : 

“Would the United States go to the defense of the 
Philippine Republic if it were to be attacked by Japan? 
Many Americans believe that we should not do so ; but 
i far from negligible factor in determining the attitude 
yi the United States is the extent of American interests 
n tihe Islands. In 1934, American investments totalled 
1^57,000,000, or nearly twice the stake in China. Even 
ifter the United States ’withdraw* from the Philippines, 
;hese economic interests— umong the most binding of 
ties— will remain, and must never be neglected in 
formulating American policy*” 

In other words, the call of world freedom 
md humanity ne^ not or may not be 


responded to, but economic interests ” “ must 
nevfr be neglected in formulating American 
policy.” 

This observation applies to the formulation 
of British and other great powers’ policy also. 

What Is Ethics Among Nations? 

Another American periodical, The Catholic 
Herald, discusses the question, What is Ethics 
Among Nations? in its editorial comment in 
the April issue. The editor writes : 

I think it was the late Stuart P. Sherman who said 
“No government ever had an ethical ideal.” When the 
statement first appeared in print I was young enough 
and naif enough to be shocked at its apparent 
synicism . . . 

Blit if the Professor had explained that he was 
dealing with fact rather than theory, and if he had 
modified his statement to read “No government follows 
an ethical ideal,” we might have to confess, now after a 
lapse of some twenty or twenty-five years that his con- 
tention seems unanswcftable. Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
President of Columbia University, in an address delivered 
two weeks ago, speaks of “ an unparalleled public 
immorality in regard to practically everything which 
relates to national and internationa] b'fe and relations”; 
an echo, as it were, of Anthony Eden’s complaint, “wo 
are in the presence of a progressive deterioration of 
respect for international obligations.” The man-in-the- 
street would say it more simply : “ The nations don’t 
give a continental for seJemn oaths, pledges, treaties. 
International morality is hopelessly on the rom.” 

The editor continues : 

The Manchester Guardian wains Mr. Chamberlain 
that the Dominions and the United States are gravely 
shocked by the revelation that England has no more moral 
principle than the P^ascist or the Communist nations. It 
is true : even the most fervent Anglophiles on this aidq 
of the ocean have been grieved and — ^let it be said though 
it will sound pharisaical — scandalized at the discovery 
that ** democratic ” England which in 1935 cried aloud to 
heaven again«»t the “rape of Ethiopia” could in 1938 
come to lei ms with // Duce whom she had a thousand 
times denounced as a brigand, a robber, a murderer, and 
whom she had held even beyond Hitler a threat to 
European peace and civilization. 

Close on the heels of the Chamberlain-Mussolini 
rapprochement came the debacle in Austria, and once 
again the confirmation of the fear in Europe and 
America that, as Mr. Eden had said, “We are in the 
piesence of a progressive deterioration of respect for 
international oMigations.” 

The maintenance of the independence of 
Austria was an intmiational obligation of 
Britain, France and other signatories to the 
Versailles peace treaty, which has been treated 
in this respect as a scrap of paper. 

Whiteumhing Premier Charpherlain 

A defence — ^is it quit* serious?— of Pr^niec 
Chamberlain of Britain has appeared in the 
editorii^ columns of Vmiy of Chicago, edited 
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by Dr. John Haynes Holincs, to whom Uie 
world is indebted for the dictum that. Mahatma 
Gandhi is the greatest man in the world. 
Says he: 

Nothing bo romplelely explains the policy of the 
English Prt*niler, Chamheilain, as the desire at almost 
any price In gain lime. I'lme is a solvent of many 
problems, as it is a cure of all woes. Why should il not 
be trusted to solve this Euiopcan problem of war and 
peace? Few problems have to be solved upon the 
instant — ^why not leave them to solve tlicniselves in course 
of time? In the case of Bntam. il is assumed that the 
government is playing for linic, in order to allow for tnc 
building of armaments of siuh size and power as will 
once again enable the Kmpiie to dominaic the world. 
But such assumption is supi'r/ieiaK since the time lias 
passed when any nation f‘aii hope to rule sea or land 
again. Furihenuore, lli#Te remains the ‘•tern realisiic 
fact that ail tiie gieat slates are today aniiiag themselves 
as rapidly and lernbly as possible, and thus making time 
a negligible element cxcei»l as all are affected together. 
No, Chamberlain is basing his policy on other and surer 
considerations. Whal he sees is that time is working 
against Italy and Germany in the Sense that they are 
inwardly weak. These countries have no resources upon 
which they can indehnitely feed. Their very exertion to 
arm themselves is itself exhausting. Their intense aggres- 
sion is a meusuie of their instability. Sooner or later, 
something has got to happen! It may be war, in which 
case It must be met, and can be met as effectively to- 
moriow as today. But it may be— collapse! The Fascist 
powers, if given time, may simply overplay their hands, 
strain themselves to the breaking point, blow up. Also, 
if given time, all sorts of tilings may happen. A dictator 
may drop dead, an assassin may run wild, an army corps 
may revolt —who knows.? So — play for time! Anything 
to keep things going, any' king to avoid a war in the 
possibility that what is not fought today may not have 
to be fought tomorrow 1 This may not be the most heroic 
atti'.ude in the world, but it is wise. The British lion 
may yet save us all not by his claws and fangs but 
by his cool head. At any rate, flierc a pacifist maxim 
about “peace at any price,” and this present price, as 
named by Chamberlain, seems not too heavy. 


The Problem of India’s Safety 

Mr. Richard Frcuinl writes in the Spectator 
of London : 

Very few Indians hove grasped the need of India 
to think of her safet). F.vcn at Congiesb licadqiiaiters 
I found an inciedible indifleience to questions of defence. 
The British Army, iliey pjv, must go becaus,. it is loo 
expensive land a symbol of India's bondage'" — Ed,, M.RA 
and quite unncctssarv. A national militia can do the 
job just as well. Now it is iusr conceivable that a 
national militia, if the whole I’unjab joined it, might 
check the frontier tribes ; but who i to check Italy or 
Japan? ‘Airplanes cun be boiigbi ’ they ‘^ay glibly. 
Who is to Ay them? And can Lattlesliip^ be bought as 
well? If so, fiom whom? 

Tt would be unfair to blame Indians for inexperience, 
*bat there can be no^exciise for indiiTrrenLe, on the part 
of people who hope to ride a tree, s.overeign India within 
five years or so, . : . * As long as thf problem of Indian 
defence which is serious and complex, is not even tackled 
hv the Na'ionalLst leiniers, it is hard to be sr ifllne about 
their struiglo ^ freedom. 


No pleasure and consolation can be 
derived from Lhe fact that we are unable to 
defend ourselves owing to the facts that Britain 
has demilitarized the bulk of the people of India 
by recruiting the sepoy army from only a l\‘W 
limited areas, that the Royal Indian Na\Tr 
inot manned by Indians) is a standing joke 
even to fifth-rate South American States, that 
for a vast country like India the number of 
military airplanes is quite insignificant and 
even tliey are not manned by Indians, and 
that the British Government is very reluctant 
to teach Indians even civil aviation, not to 
speak of military aviation. 

Are wc to believe that, if a foreign enemy 
invades India after Britain’s witlidrawal from 
it, and if the above-mentioned facts and 
the fact that we are friendly harmless ahimsaists 
arc displayed before tliat enemy printed' in 
very big type on large posters, the enemy will 
quietly withdraw, being frightened by our 
formidable facts? 

Before the days of non-violent non- 
co-operation, Congress leaders used to agitate 
for recruiting soldiers fnnn all parts of India, 
for admitting Indians to Volunteer Corps, and 
the like. But Congress does not do these 
things now. It is perhaps possible to guess 
some of the reasons 

The creed of ahimsa or non-violence 
perhaps one. Personally and individually 
this writer is a ahimsa-ist. But we do not 
think that at the present stage of human civi- 
lization any nation can do without a police 
force and a defensive army, navy and airforce. 
Hence the people of all provinces of India 
ought to learn all about all means of defending 
the country. Even as individuals men must 
be prepared to use force even to the death on 
some occasions. For instance, if a man sees 
a brute tiying to ravish a woman, he must 
attein])t prevention even' by killing the 
scoundrel if necessary, or himself being killed. 

Just as in the case of individuals, so in that 
of nations, non-violence can be considered 
genuine only when the parties practising it arc- 
strong and brave, not when they are helplessly 
weak and cowardly. 

Perhaps another reason w'hy Congress does 
not press for a really efficient "and sufficiently 
large native army, navy, and airforce, is that 
these will under present circumstances 
strengthen British imperialism, and the British 
Government will use them for impcrialiatio 
purposes. But may they not be used for our 
national purposes as well — at any rate when 
India is free or practically free? In any caae. 
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it is the bounden duty of our nationalist 
leaders to point out in what other way India 
oanrhave a sufficiently strong defensive army, 
navy and airforce, or, in the alternative, to 
demonstrate how mass-aAimsa can preveiit 
armed invasion. 

We can imagine that for the promotion and 
realization of the ideal of non-violence by 
nations in their collective capacity, some nation 
may have to risk its independence and even 
lose it. But such supreme sacrifice, to be 
genuine and effective, must be made by a 
powerful and brave nation. 

It may also be that Congress does not 
pass any resolution urging Government to 
make adequate provision and preparations for 
India’s defence by India’s sons, for fear of 
being guilty of following a “ mendicant ” policy. 
But cannot the resolutions moved by members 
of "the Congress party in our legislatures be 
construed as begging? For Congress has not 
been and is not able to force the Government 
to give effect to any resolution carried by the 
most overwhelming majority. It is a humi- 
liating fact, but a fact none the less, that 'we 
have to depend on the good sense of 
the foreign rulers for the carrying out of our 
resolutions in the legislature^^. 

Governors and Ministers^ Responsibility 
re Release of Politicals 

Bengal continues to be exercised over the 
question of the release of her politicals. The 
Bengal Civil Liberties Union has been 
assiduously rendering the only service which it 
can render in the matter — it has been giving 
■detailed accounts of the woes of the politicals 
and detenus — still in detention or released — 
and of the relatives of some of them. Public 
anxiety can end when all of them arc released 
and when the released persons can feel that 
they arc like other members of the public who 
have never been deprived of tlieir personal 
liberty. 

Owing to the number of the politicals in 
Bengal being larger than elsewhere, the question 
of their release is more serious here than in 
other provinces. It is also a serious matter 
that a considerable number of them still remains 
to be released- Wlio is responsible for their 
non-release? The Governor, or the Ministry? 
A passage in Lord ^thian’s lecture on 
Impressions of the Working of the Constitution 
in India” given at a meeting of the East India 
Association of I-ondon held in March last, as 
published in the Asiatic Review for April, 


seems to afford a clue to the answer. Said 
he; 

”The only other point is about the political prisoners. 
One of the olde<il controveisies in the Britihh Common- 
wealth is the degree to whirh in the early stages of self- 
government full responsibility should be transferred to 
Ministries and tlic degree to which the Governor should 
exercise over them a veto or controlling force. If you 
look at the history of Cape Colony or Australia, you 
will find equivalent disputes of this kind going very far 
back, and 1 think the ** crisis ** lover the resignation ol 
the Bihar and U. P. Ministries] which has just arisen 
has cleared the air and been of benefit to everybody. It 
has made it clear that the primary responsibility for law 
and order must rest with the responsible Ministers ; that 
is the kev to the whole biisines.s. But it has also made 
it clear that the responsible Ministry must discuss with 
the Governor each individual case. My own view is that 
the right course is that in doubtful coses the Governor 
should leave the responsibility with his Ministers, but warn 
them of what he believes to be the consequences of their 
action. If he then finds that he is right and they are 
wrong, he then is in a position to invoke his special 
responsibility with a reasonable chance of ^ getting the 
support of public opinion. I think that it is the lesier 
evil to run the risks involved in that course than to do 
anything which will undermine the responsibility of 

Ministers themselves. Further. I believe that in the 
future more and more the question of whether a Governor 
can use his special responsibilities will depend on 

whether his exercise of them commends itself to dispas- 
sionate and independent public opinion in the community 
itself.” 

Lord Lothian is not a radical or a labourite 
m politics. He defends the Government of 
India Act of 1935 and advocatoa federation as 
laid down in it. His view of the respective 

share of the rosponpibility of the Governor 

and his Ministers is, therefore, most probably, 
the (ifficial view. That being the case, it 
would not be unfair to conclude that the reason 
why Bengal politicals have not yet been all 
iclcascd is, not that the Governor is opposed 
to their release, but that the Ministers have 
not shown any strong determination to release 
them and to take the lesponsibility of their 
release on their own shouklers. 

Mr. Jinnah at the Muslim League 

In the course of his presidential speech at 
the special session of the Muslim League held 
in Calcutta last month to consider the Shahid- 
ganj aifair, Mr. Jinnah advised the Sikhs to 
rise above prestige and amour propre and the 
Mu'=®lims to realize that the way to settlement 
is not achieved by dictation from one com- 
munity to the other. To those who do not 
know the history of the Shahiclgunj affair, this 
piece of advice and it« ^iver may appear ver^ 
reasonable and consider .*ie. But considering 
that the Muslims have tried every means, non- 
legal aijd legal, to obtain possession of Sbahidganj 
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and failed, tlie appropriateness and accepta- 
bility of the iiflvice to tbe Sikhs would appear 
very doubtful. And as regards the advice to 
the Muslims, it ivould have been timely if it 
had been given before they had begun to take 
non-legal and legal steps to gain their object. 

But assuming that his advice was quite 
appropriate and timely, wo wonder why he did 
not and does not follow it himself in a matter 
far more important and involving far wider 
interests — ^vi'o mean bringing about a settlement 
between the Muslim League and the Congress. 
If a settlement cannot be achieved by dicta- 
tion from one community to the other, neither 
can it be achieved by fulminations against the 
Hindus and the Congress, with which his 
speech w'as mainly taken up. 

We wonder when the leaders, or rather 
the misleaders, of the Muslim community will 
allow it to wake up to its internal weakness 
and to realise tliat its backwardness is due to 
a great extent to the absence in its midst of 
progressive religious and social reform move- 
ments started and conducted by Muslim 
reformers themselves, regardless of their 
personal interests, comfort and safety. If the 
Hindus have made a little progress, it is dtae 
not a little to the efforts of reformers who 
risked their all, including their lives, for the 
good of society. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq at the 
Muslim League 

If Mr. Jinnah did not acquit himself well 
at the Muslim League session, Mr. A. K. 
Fazlul Huq perhaps did worse. As fellow- 
Indians and fellow-Bengalis wn are ashamed 
of hie .-jpeceb. In his own characteristic way 
he indul^d in worse than childish braggadocio. 
What sense was there in saying that the Muslim 
League was worth a thousand Congresses? 
Does he expect anybody to take such assertions 
seriously? And how can one characterize the 
jealous complaint that the Viceroy has recog- 
nised the Congress by asking Gandhi ji to see 
him but had not extended the same recognition 
to the ilublira League? 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq declared that the 
members of tbe Muslim League were all lions 
and tigers ready to shed the last drop of their 
blood! The speaker need not be reminded 
that these royal animals are more famous for 
shedding bloo^ of others than for shedding 
their ow||i^blood. The of organiza- 

iums-^Nuiicularly of tiiose whose modus 
^ppSTomris unsangninary— lies, not in tigwly 


qualities, but m gregariousness and the team- 
spirit. 

The Bengal Premier contrasted the ha^y 
lot of the Hindus in Bengal with the oppression 
of the Muslim inhabitants of Hindu majority 
provinces under Congress ministries. Mr. Huq 
seems to be incorrigible. 

Let us take the allegation that Muslims 
are oppressed in Hindu majority provinces 

Some months ago he mentioned what he 
considered a specific instance of oppression on , 
Muslims in Bihar. He was corrected by Dr.* 
Syed Mahmud, a Bihar minister, Mr. Huq was 
unable to substantiate his charge. 

Again, some time later, he publicly 
declared that he could give numerous instances 
of Muslims being oppressed in Congress- 
governed provinces. Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad asked him to publish these instances, and 
the Maulana’s challenge was published in the 
press. The Bengal Premier was silenced for 
the nonce. He could not mention a single 
instance. 

But he has again repeated his charge! 

As regards the happy lot of Hindus in 
Bengal, since the days of Sir John Anderson 
there have been specific public complaints of 
the oppression and persecution of Hindus. 
Recently 19 such cases have been publicly 
described in Pabna district alone. If there 
have not been many riots, it is because tbe 
Hindus — particularly the Bengal Hindus — aro 
not a dynamic people. Tbe recent sanguinary 
riots in some places in tbe United Provincea 
were authoritatively ascribed in the U. P. 
legislature to the writings in the Urdu press 
and the Muslim I^eaguc was stigmatized in that 
connection. There were people in the U. P- 
who wanted to discredit the Congress govern- 
ment. As in Bengal thegre is no Congress 
government to discredit, they or their confreres 
here had no reason to engage in a> similar 
game. 

Madras Muslim Women’s Conference 

The Guardian of Madras writes : 

The proceedings of the Madras Muslim Womens 
Conference offer a pleasant contrast to the effusions at 
the Special Session of the Muslim League at Calcutta. 

In declaring that their interests were the same as -those 
of other Indian women, Madras Muslim women have made 
a statement which the leaders and gatherings of Muslim 
men have not had the courage to declare, though true. 
Recognising this main fact, they offered an apology foor 
holding a communal conference and as ^roof of their 
good spirit ifitdted Hindu ladies to participate in their 
proceedingB. The position is understood well hy tbe 
public who will thmiore extend their full sympaUiy 
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«ach efforts. The Mu»Um League on the other hand find 
suppression of the fact of idenlity of inteieatB as necessary 
to sustain their indignation against Hindus. It docs not 
suit^the temp^ of the League to admit that it can have 
only limited aims of the type mentioned at their 'Women’s 
Conference. 

The Madras weekly continues; 

The Women’s Conference protested against the 
exemption of Muslim girls from the scheme nf compulsoiy 
primary education. For this favour done to the com- 
munity, they must thank their men Councillors, who in 
all corners of India talk as though compulsion of girl 
pupils would be an outrage. It is interesting to note that 
disapproval was expressed of the dowry system and 
expensive marriage customs. Other i evolutions speak of 
several measures of Social Reform necessary for the 
community, whether they affect women in particular or 
apply to the men as well. On another page we have 
referred to the lacK ol reform movements in the community. 
It seems that the defect will be remedied through the 
efforts of Muslim women without the help of or even 
against the wishes of their men. doubt if in a 

League Conference, ttie Madras resolutions would all of 
them be passed or if any of them would secure unanimous 
approval. An impartial public will conclude that Muslim 
women are building on better foundations than their men. 


Lord Lothian On The New India Act 

In the course of an article in the Observer 
on ''The New India** Lord Lothian expresses 
the opinion that the Government of India Act 
of 1935, *^with all its defects and anomalies, 
corresponds far more closely to the present-day 
realities in India than its Indian critics are 
willing to admit.** 

If by ‘‘realities** Lord Lothian means the 
actualities brought about and sought to be 
brought about after the “command performance** 
given by the Aga Khan in the fonn of the Muslim 
deputation to His Excellency the Viceroy Lord 
Minto in the first decade of the present blessed 
century, we fully and quite readily admit that 
Lord Lothian is right. 


Unemployment Among Lawyers 

Increasing unemployment among lawyers 
has been noticeable in many — perhaps in most 
or all — provinces. Part of this unemployment 
may be due to overcrowding in the profession. 
But it is duo in part also to measures like those 
aiming at debt conciliation and debt cancella- 
tion, which have brought in their train the evils 
of bribery and the loss of credit of farmers and 
peasants. Lawyers have done and are still doing 
their bit in the national struggle. While it would 
be undesirable for lawyers to flourish at the 
expense of the general public — particularly of 
the masses— *by increased litigation, their 


legitimate grievances should be enquired into 
and remedied. 

Premature B,elease of a Ravisher in C, P. 

'iVe shall awnit the publication of Sir 
M. N- MukhLTjee*s decision on the poini 
referred to him by the Oingress Working Com- 
mittee, namely, wlu^thcr Mr Sliareef, minister 
ol justice m C. P. and Berar, “committed a 
grave error of judgment ainounrting to a 
miscarriage of justice*** in releasing prematurely 
Klian Bahadur Jafl’ar Tlussain who had beer 
convicted for committing rape upon a girl. 

In the meantime we feel bound to say 
that the reference ^vas entirely unnecessaiy, 
as the Working Committee have several mem- 
bers who have sufficient intelligence and 
knowledge of law to dcciile the point them- 
selves. Did they want not to incur the 
responsibility and the odium of a decision 
themselves? 

It is necessary also to give wide publicity 
to some facts mentioned in The Servant of 
India, April 14, 1938, which are printed below. 

The facts of the case are well known to the public 
by now. But it seems to us that the gravity of the 
offence in all its heinousness is not sufficiently known. 
Jaffar Hussain was a highly placed officer in charge of 
education of a whole division in the G. P. viz*, Bexar. 
lie was promoted to that office over the heads of many 
seniors, probably to satisfy the so-called Muslim claims* 
It was revealed during the trial that the offence 
committed was the culmination of a carefully arranged 
"party.” So much so that Jaffar Hussain, who was 
stationed at Amraoti, was siiiumnned by telegram to 
Wardha for the purpose after the hapless girl was enticed 
to the police inspector’s house. Jaffar Hussain’s offence 
was not the lustful outburst of a suddenly inflamed 
mind, but a deliberate, planned and cruel enterprise of 
sexual perverts. Pleas for mercy in such cases ought to 
be rejected ruthlessly. There ran be no excuse for 
indulgence or prevarication, nor can there be any question, 
not only of a grave error of judgment, which the Minister 
has admitted, but of a miscarriage of justice in its ultimate 
effect. 

The fact of the matter is that both the C. P. ministry 
and the Working Committee find themselves in a diffic^t 
position on account of their desire to truckle to the Muslim 
element in the provinces. 

The facts of the case, as already known 
to ns previously, had led us to conclude that 
a man of Jaffar Hussain's character was 
entirely unworthy of clemency, and that the 
minister of justice who had shown clemency 
to him, being incapable of forming a correct 
idea of the hoinousness of that man's crime, 
was unfit to hold the office he held. That 
conviction of ours is strengthened and con-' 
firmed by the facts narrned by the Poona 
weekly. 
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Working Committee's Resolution On 
Ravisher's Release Case 

Ttie resolution of the Congress Working 
Committee on the release of Jaffar Hussain 
concludes with the following sentence : 

“The Woiking Committee appeal lo the public and 
the piess not to give the case communal ciiardoter and 
assure women who aie ligliily agitated over the case 
that the Committee hold the honoui of womanhood no 
less dear than they/’ 

As regards giving “communal character” 
to the case, the members of the Working 
Coiimiittee niu&t have read with great interest 
the following Henl.i‘iicc iii the statement of Sir 
Mohamed Yakub on the coming Gandhi-Jmnah 
unity talks, issued by the Associated Press 
from Bombay on April 25 last: 

“The impeachment of llic Congress Muslim Minister 
of C. P. by the Congiess High Command, may be 
considered as the JimiL of aggressive communalism.** 

The Working Committee have assured 
^^womcn who arc rightly agitated over the case” 
that the committee hold dear the honour of 
womanhood. Perhaps the Committee, too, may 
be assured that men also are agitated over the 
case, provided of course they are men, not 
beasts. 

** Congress Working CommUtee Hold 
The Honour of Womanhood Dear” 

The Congress Working Committee have 
assured women that tlie committee hold the 
honour of w’oiiianhood no less dear than they. 
Wlicther the comparison lierc indicated is cor- 
rect or not. \vc will not say. Nor do we challenge 
the sincerity of the committee's declaration. 
What we are here concerned with is to enquire 
what practical proof members of the Working 
Committee of the Congress and other Congress- 
men have given of their anxiety to safeguard 
the honour of womanhood. 

We do not know the details of all the 
activities of Congressmen even in Bengal, and 
ceitainly not of Congrf-.s members in other 
provinces. But. so far a? Bengal is concerned, 
wc have an impression that, from Doshbandhu 
C. R. Das downwards, no loading Congressman 
has taken any part in the efforts made to prevent 
crimes against Muslim and Hindu women in the 
province and (o bring to ju-.tice those guilty 
of such crimes. Bengal has become notorious 
for such crimes* They still go on. So there 
aiT several organizations here to combat the 
evil, ^^'e shall^bo very glad to know that 
Bengal incmlieri' of the present or past Congress 
Workibg Committee or of Uie present or past 


All-India Congress Committee, or some of tliem, 
or any other Congressmen, are or have been 
members of any of these organizations for the 
protection of women and their honour, no matter 
to what community or caste they may belong. ^ 
It is possible for Congressmen to -help in the 
good work witliout joining any such organiza- 
tion. If they have done so, the facts require 
publicity. 

How A Congres Woman Held 
Woman s Honour Dear 

The following paragraph is taken froiri 
The Servant of India: 

Inridenlally the sdine situation is responsible for the 
grotesque ruling which Mrs. Kale, the Deputy SpiSaker 
of the C. P. Assembly, gave when she presiclcd over the 
Thana Woraen’s Conference last week. When a resolution 
condeniniiig the release of Jailar Hussain was sought to 
be moved, Mrs. Kale ruled it out of older. This is the 
same ^vlrs. Kale who led the agitation against the action 
of Mr. Sbarcef. Probably the alarmed High Command 
had rapped her on the knuckles wi:h the rod of discipline 
for creating an embarrassing situation for her party in the 
province. But not only did Mrs. Kale cease to take part 
In tlie agilalinn wdiich she had Jed, but gave a ruling 
which muzzled oliiers. And thus the honour of woi^en 
is sacrificed for political exigencies! 

Some CongressUes Exliihit Lack of 
SouUForce in C. P,. 

It appears tliat some meetings were held 
in Nagpur by Hindu Sablia people to condemn 
the premature release of criminals guilty of 
crimes against women in C. P. and N.-W. F. P., 
and that these were broken up by some Congress- 
men— of course by the opposite of soul-force. 
The Hindu Sabha people, too, could not have 
recourse to souI-forcc. Some of them Used 
offensive, defensive, or retaliatory violence. 

Some meeting or meetings convened by 
the Congress party had the same luck. 

So, the tw^o parties are quits, in a way. 

" What State Is This? ” 

The Servant of India writes under the 
above caption: 

Newspapers give the news that, immediately after 
his release iiom jail, Jaffar Hussain crossed into an 
adioining Indian State and is now employed in the 
Education Department of that Slate. If the story has 
any triiih in it, it is the duty of the men and women 
in the State concerned to rise in protest against the 
employment of this criminal in a responsible post. The 
Indian States have been the asylums of many persons 
from British India, pensioners, superannuated politicians , 
and pampered civil servants from British India. But if 
the Princes are going to assume the role of protectors 
and friends of known sexual perverts, the limit of the 
endurance of even the Slates’ people might be reached 
sooner than the Princes think possible. 
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We have no desire to pursue JafEar Hussain with 
a vendetta and do not wish that the man should be starved. 
'W^qt we object to is his employment in a department 
^here he is bound to come into daily touch with young 
boys and girls. There are other ways of providing 
'employment for a released convict than placing him in 
a position of responsibility. 

An Offender Against Womanhood 
■Patronized 

The following news appeared in The 
Tribvne of the 29th March last and continues 
to agitate at least, a section of the public: 

Bannu, March 28. 

Master Mir Abdullah Shah, a teacher of the 
■Government High School who waa convicted under Section 
368, I.P.C. for wrongfully concealing an abducted .Hindu 
girl, has been re-instated m his old post of schoolmaster. 

The kidnapping of this minor Hindu girl was the 
cause of Hindu-Jluslim tension and tribal operations. 
Both the Sessions Court and the High Court rejected the 
appeals 'of Master Abdullah. 

The Frontier Government has now accepted his 
application, ic-employed him in his old post and paid him 
for the period of one month spent in jail. — A. P. I. 

The Hindu Outlook of Delhi has 
recapitulated the facts of the case. The girl 
in question was Ham Kumari, whose abduction 
caused great excitement tit the time and obligeil 
even Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to issue a state- 
ment on the subject. For keeping the girl 
concealed Abdullah Shah got two years’ 
imprisonment and a further term of two years 
for getting the mother of the girl to sign a false 
declaration that she bad got back her daughter. 
His appeal against the conviction was rejected. 
He petitioned the Judicial Commissioner to 
reconsider his case This, too, was rejected. 
So, the man was llfeld guilty of serious offences 
by three successive judicial authorities. The 
release and the re-instatement in the post of 
teacher of such a criminal and the payment to 
him of his salaiy for the period he was in jail, 
is a scandal of the first magnitude and a defiant 
outrage on public diecency. Why has not the 
Congress Working Committee taken any notice 
of this case or referred it to Sir Manmathanath 
Mukherjee for his opinion? 

The Indian Social Reformer writes : 

When the matter came to our notice a fortnight ago, 
we refened to the Frontier Province Prime Minister for 
light He hoe not cared to reply! 

Bengal Hindu Sabha’s Request 
to CkcnHufi^ 

lie Bengal Hindu Sabha has asked 
lOamdhiji not to accept any terms of settlement 
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with the Muslim League as formulated by Mr. 
Jinnah without previous consultation with 
representative Hindu organizations- We con- 
sider this request reasonable. In the past 
we have more than once made Bimilnr 
suggestions. 


Sir Mohammad Iqbal 

In Sir Mohammad Iqbal India has lost 
one of her greatest poet-philosophers. A 
poet’s tribute to a brother poet is worthy of the 
greatest note. Rabindranath Tagore speaks 
of him as a man whose death has created a voi(^ 
in our literature that like a mortal wound 
uould take a very long time to heal and as a 
puct whose poetry had such universal value that 
India, whose place today in the world is too 
narrow, can ill afford to miss him. It has been 
said that he infused masculinity into Urdu 
poetry and brought into the literature of India 
the strength and vigour and the freedom of the 
desert air of Arabia. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, who is unsumaased 
in his devotion to Urdu literature, has spoken 
of him as one of the greatest poets of the world 
at the present time and a master craftsman in 
Persian and Urdu poetry whom he has admired 
for tlic last thirty years as a poet and thinker 
of the first magnitude. 

Hindu and Musalman leaders of political 
organizations and parties, like Srijut Subhaa 
Chandra Bo.se and Pandit Jawtdiarlal Nehru, 
Mr. Jmnan and Khwaju Sir Nazimuddin, Raja 
Narendrauath and Sir Gokal Chai^ Narang, 
have also bestowed unstinted praise on the 
departed great litterateur. The ofBcial world, 
too, has paid its- tribute of homage through 
the Governor of the Pan jab. Sir James 
Addison, the acting Chief Justice of the Lahore 
High Court has said, “The Panjab to-day 
mourns the death of a distinguished master of 
the legal profession, a great poet whose name 
will live through the ages, and a great man.” 

These encomiums prove the universality 
of the appeal of his poetry and encourage the 
hope that be will go down to posterity as a 
brother-man whose real features participation 
in communal politics m the closing years of his 
life could not effectively and permanently 
conceal - . 

Some of his Urdu nationalistic songs are 
very popular for their genuine ring of 
patriotism. * 
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K. Nageswara Rao 

AVith the passing away of Kasinathuni 
Nuge‘'\vai'a Rao on the 11th of April last, Indian 
nationalism lias lost one of its fervent devotees 
and Indian journalism one of its woitliy workers 
and clinni[)ions. 

He was a successful man of business, who 
placed “ Anin tan jail ” in the maiket. He sjient 
iiis wealth for the proniolion of journalism, 
national literature and art and for adiancmg 
the cause of the country’s freedom. He 
euffered and sacnlieed much for the Congress 
cau>5C. He staited the Andhrn PaIrtLa (first 
a weekly and afterwanU a ihiily) To it were 
added a pictorial weekly, the cultural Telugu 
monthly Hharah, and a sumiitiious Annual 
published on eiery Tchigu New Year’s Day. 
He Mas the editor and iiiibhfchcr of the Telugu 
Encyclopaedia. His Durga Kalaiuandivam is 
a beautiful theatre. He M'as a friend and 
patron of scholars and of learning in different 
branches. The Andhra Universitv bestowed on 
liim the honarary degree of “Kalaprapurna”. 
The Andhra Mahasabha conferied on him the 
title of “ VisM’adata ” for his generosity and 
that of “ Deshoddharaka ” for his patriotic 
sciviees to the country. We have been tol I 
that, if Kandukuri Vccrosal ngain Pantulu, the 
Brnhmo rclighius and social reformer and 
litterateur, mus the maker of modern Andiira 
social life, K. Nageswara Rao may be lightly 
described as tlic maker of modern Andhra 
political and public life. 


Stvami Vijnanananda 

AVith the parsing of Swami Vijnanananda, 
President of tlic Rainakiishna Mission, the 
Mission loses another direct disciple of 
Paruniahaiisa Raniakrislma Dev. He started 
life as jii engineer m Government employ but, 
after a few years, renounced the world and 
berame a sannyasm. He lived for the most 
pint in Allaliahad, where ho had found'd a 
Mathd, a eliantablc di^iicnsary and a hospital. 
He tian‘'lated tlic Sanskrit astronomical work, 
Surtiaaiddluinlu, into English, ami M’as the 
autliur of tMo Bengali books, EnrjinecriTtg- 
SiLsha (or Elciuents of Engineering) and 
Jal JSitrbivnhor Kiirkhana (or Water Works). 
The last book, jirofuselv illustrated, and the 
*tiansl.ihon of Sifrifastdithanta vrcrc published 
fi'oni (he Paniiii fllfice, AHnhab.ad, by his friend, 
llic late Major B. D Basu, T.IM.S. The Swnmi 
Lad much to do with designing and consttucting 


the Bclur Matha and its superb temple dedicated 
to Ramaki'ishna. 

His demise brings sad thoughts to the mind 
of this M’l’itcr. A\'e were classmates together in. 
St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta. It is a melan- 
choly satisfaction to recall that our relations 
Mcic cordial and genial to the last. So long 
as Major Basu Mas alive not a year passed 
Milliout our meeting SM’amiji at least once a 
year in Allaliabarl. Latterly also whenever we 
M’cnt to Allahabad m’c tried to sec liim if he 
hajipened to be there. Of us two he M’as the 
younger in age. So many of our classmates, 
younger in yeais, have gone beyond mortal ken, 
leaving a Icm’ older friends bcliind stranded on 
the shores of this world! 

A Memorial of the Bengalis of Orissa 

AVe have received a copy of a memorial 
addressed by the Bengali inhabitants of Orissa 
to the minister of education of that province. 
Substantially, Mliat the memorialists ask far is 
that Bengali school-boys and school-girls in 
Orissa may continue to enjoy the facilities they 
have hitherto enjoyed of receiving education 
and being examined through the medium of 
their mother tongue in all those subjects and 
up to (hose standard in and up to wliieh tlicir 
Oriya brothers and sisters Mill be educated and 
cxaniincfl through Oriya. This is a legitimate 
minority right. 

AA’c liopc in this matter the Orissa ministry 
will exhibit that wise statesmanship M’hich 
tlicy have been displaying in so many other 
matters. 

Hardwar Calamities 

The terribly destructive conflagration at 
the IlardM'nr Kumbha Mcl.a which has been the 
cause of the loss of so much jiropcrty and so 
many lives, has cast a gloom over many a liome 
in all parts of India. The rnilM’ay disaster at 
the same place of pilgrimage has been an addi- 
tional cause of sorrow. AVe deeply sympathise 
with tlie sufferers. 


The Bihta Railway Disaster 

The enquiry into the Bihta Railway 
di.'sastcr has been carried out by the Chief 
JiHtiec of tlic Allahabad High C^ourt Mdlh a 
ihorougiincss and impartiality wh’ch is deserv- 
ing of all praise. The type of loeomotivea 
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ivhich has been condemned should be scrapped 
without delay and Government should lose no 
lime in compensating the siiffcrers and the 
relatives of those who lost their lives owing to 
the disaster. 

Communal Riots in Bombay and 
LucknOw 

It- is very depressing to record that there 
were coininunal riots again in Bombay (between 
Hindus and Moslems) and in Lucknow (between 
the Sunni and Shia sects of the Muslim com- 
munity). AVlicn will tlicre be an end of the 
foolishness and fanaticism leading to these 
disgraceful doings? 

It is some consolation that both in Bombay 
and Lucknow the police got the situation under 
control with commendable promptitude and 
efficiency. 


Centenaries of Great Authors in Bengal 

Bengal has been celebrating the centenaries 
of two of her great authors, Bankini Chandra 
“Chattopadhyaya, the great novelist, and Hem 
Chandra Bandyopadhyaya, the poet. In 
addition to being a novelist, Bunkim Chandra 
Was an essayist, a humorist, a poet and a 
theologian. He wrote on political subjects, 
too. 

Hem Chandra is not much knowm to 
non-Beiigahs, as none of his \Yorks has been 
translated into any Indian language. Though 
he wrote an epic, Britra-samharj he is beat 
known us the author of the stirring, patriotic 
poem, Bharat Sangti, winch in our boyhood we 
used to recite with zest. Ilia satirical and 
humorous poems arc free from venom and quite 
■enjoyable. He was in Ins day the Grand 
Naiioleon in the realms of rhyme. 

‘A poet of tlie name ot Krishna Chandra 
Majuiiidar was boin 103 years ago in a Milage 
■called Senhati in the clistnet of Khulna. The 
people of that villiige celebrated liis ecntcnaiy 
last month. They liavc erected a memorial 
pillar ill his honour on the banks of the iiver 
Bhairab which flows by. Though lie was not a 
great poet, there was genuine poetic fire in him. 
He is best known as the author of Sadbhab- 
Shalak, a collection of poems many of which 
are adaptations in Bengali of some poems of 
the PiTsian poet Hafiz. He composed many 
fine religious songs. He was an erudite Persian 
jud Sanskrit scholar. By profession he was 


a teacher. He w'as very truthful and dutiful 
and was possessed of an unbending spirit of 
independence. Entirely free from tlie lust of 
gold, he had the unique di'-tinetion of having 
petitioned the education department to cancel an 
increment to his pay, as he said lie wa^ already 
getting good value for his woik! He retired 
on a pension of only Rs. 8-0-3, and continued 
to teach many boys privately without any 
remuneration. 


Bratachari Dances For Girls 

Last month the Bratachari Training Class 
for girls in Calcutta was closed for the summer 
vacation. The girls gave a dcmon'?tration on 
the occasion of what they had Icarneil. Though 
we were not able to attend tlie meeting, w’e can 
form some idea of what the girls showed, from 
a picture of the demonstration, from the words 
of appreciation spoken by some orthodox Hindu 
and Moslem ladies, and from wdiat we have 
seen of Boys* Bratachari dances. 

On account of the tendentious dances of 
profcs'^ional danceuscs in India and their 
imitators, voliijituousncss and sensiiousncss — 
if not occasionally )a«5civiousncss — have come 
to be associated wuth dancing. Bratachari 
dances arc entirely free from siicli objectionable 
features. Tliev are eharacterised by vigorous 
rliytlmiical movements, are health-giving, and 
promote a teain-^pint. 

Some Muslim girls also have joined tlie 
Bratachari class. 


The Germans in Czechoslovakia 

The German inliabitants of Czechoslovakia 
are restive. AVlien we were in Prague in 
October, 1920, we came to know tliat tliey haci 
some reasons to be di'^eontcnted. Tliat dis- 
content has come to a head. 

Carlsbad, April 24. 

Dcclaiing that the pnlicv of llie Siidrlrn Pcutach 
Party w.i!» mBpircil l}y piinriplrs anil iiloas of Nuiirmal 
SoLidli-m, tile Iciilor liuir limit in, in an aggrobslvo 
speciii ai llie pailv Con^ipss heie, said: 

“If CzimIi aiCHinfii wjnl to reach a permanent 

iim!cr‘'ianfling with rs German's nd llit German Heich^ 
lliey will l)iive to fuini niji demanrl for u complete revi-tioa 
of tlie Creeh foreign policy, wIhlIi has liitheito ranked 
Czedio^UnokiJ omcnji the ene’ of ihc German people.** 
Heir Hcfilein made flie f dle'i^ins demands on bclialtf 
of hi'« I wo and a half millinn Vlnweis: — 

“ Firsily, full cqnuliiy of stains between the Czscht 
and IherCcruQuuks; secondly, guarantee thereof by ihb 
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recognition of the Sudeten Deutsch Party as a legal 
entity ; thirdly, determination and legal recognition of 
German regions within Czerhoslovakia ; fourthly, full 
autonomy to these regions ; hfthly, legal protection for 
every citizen living outside the region of his own 
nationality ; sixthly, removal of injustices inflicted on the 
Sudeten Deutsch Party since 1918 and reparation for 
thent ; seventhly, recognition of the principle of German 
officials for German region; eighthly, full liberty to profess 
German nationality and political philosophy. 

These practically amount to a demand 
that the Germans in Czechoslovakia should be 
allowed to form a State within a State. 

Herr Henlein's announcement has come as a profound 
shock, his demands l^ing far beyond anything expected. 

President Benes, in an interview at Prague yesterday, 
asked the Chairman of the National Council, hitherto an 
entirely Czech organisation, to collaborate with him for 
the pacification of nationalities in Czechodovakia. — 
Reuter. 


Another Menace to Czechoslovakia 

Budapest, April 24. 

The Hungarian Revisionist League, previously 
banned, held its first meeting for five years and unani- 
mously adopted a resolution in favour of breaking up 
Czechoalovalda. 

A large crowd of ex-servicemen and delegations from 
all over the country demonstrated in sympathy outside 
the hall. — Reuw. 


Anglo-French Talks “ Re ” 

Czechoslovakia 

London, April 24. 

Ttie Czechoslovak question is likely to be ^me of the 
principal subjects of discussion during the forth- 
coming Anglo-French talks, says Reuter’s Diplomatic 
Correspondent. 

It is understood that Dr. Benes is doing liib utmost 
to reach an amicable settlement with the Sudeten 
Germans and Britain and France are ready to give their 
advice or assistance in smoothing the approach to the 
problem. 

At the same iimc a possibility of tiouble in 
C^zechoslovakia cannot he excluded and the British 
Government are anxious to know exactly how France 
will react towards it. It is expected that M. Deladier 
will explain the measures which the French Government 
will take to implement ihe Franco-Czech Pact if necessary. 

There is reason to believe that and he will probably 
be informed of the policy which the British Government 
intend ro follow et present. 

Herr Henlein will not be called on by Germany to 
press his claims to extremes at present and thus a breath- 
ing space for a few months at lenbt mav ensue in that 
part of IDitrope. — Reuter. 


Does Germany Want Hegemony Over 
Central' Europe ? 

\ Parifer* April 25. 

Hen Heidein’a demands have paused anxiety in the 
Paris Praia. Dormeason writing in the ** Figaro ” saya ; 


“Germany is willing to allow nominal independenea for 
Czechublovakia as a State but conditionally aha becomea 
Its guardian. In other words, Germany is beginning tO' 
organise a Gciman hegemony over Central Europe. The 
truth IS that Europe is already embarking on the greatest 
dipiumaiic trial of strength for twenty years. — Reuter. 


Anglo-Irish Agreement 

Though the Anglo-Irish agreement recently 
signed does not bring about the ending of parti- 
tion and the restoration of the unity of Ireland 
which, according to Mr. de Valera, was ‘‘the 
essential foundation for the establishment of real 
understanding and friendship between the two 
peoples,'* it settles the question of land annuities 
completely and of defence to a great extent, and 
will end the economic war between Britain and 
Eire and establish more profitable commercial 
relations between the two countries. The good- 
vvdll and amity now established between the two 
peoples will make it possible later to think 
of measures to end partition in a calm, 
atmosphere. 

Firing on Mysore Villagers with 
Fatal Results . 

According to the Associated Press: 

Bangalore, April 26. 

Thirty-lwo persons were killed and 48 seriously 
injured in a police firing last night at Vidurasvatam 
village in Kolar district (about fifty miles from Bangalore), 
when villagers, who were assembled at a public meeting 
in a garden, moderately estimated at ten thousand, defied 
the ban on hoisting the National Flag and making pulilic 
speeches. 

The gathering was declared an unlawful assembly by 
the District Magistrate, who gave five minutes for the 
meeting to disperse. On the expiration of the five- 
minutes the meeting did not disperse and the police opened 
fire, with the above result. 

The official account of casualties varies, the estimate 
being between six and ten killed and some injured. 

Enquiries made in official circles show that a crowd 
exceeding five thousand in VidurasvaLam village last 
night was very violent and refused to disperse despite 
orders of the District Magistrate, who along with thc' 
police and revenue sub-divisional officers were hemmed 
in by the mol). The police thereupon opened fire ia 
self-defence, as the result of which seven persons were 
killed and some injured. 

Whatever the tcclmical justification for the 
steps taken by the District Magistrate, the result 
cannot but be deplored. 

Thc Mysore authorities will be held respon- 
sible. for it by the public. There is no ban 
on the hoisting of thc “ national flag ” or 
“Congress flag” in British India. In fact, it 
flies even on government buildings in Bihar.. 
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The Mysore Government’s banning of it is an 
example of being more royal or loyal than 
royalty itself. 

Annexation of Ethiopia and The League 

Britain is not contented with merely herself 
recognizing Italy’s conquest of Ethiopia* but will 
try to get the League of Nations to recognize 
this act of international brigandage. Among the 
great powers perhaps Soviet Russia will raise 
a voice of protest. Some small nations may 
also do so. And rf the United States of America 
had been a member of the League, there would 
have been another protester. Of course, if 
protest were likely to affect the political or 
economic interests of the potential protesters 
adversely, their attitude would be different. 

The Emperor of Ethiopia would have his 
say, either in person or through a representative. 
But he would: be crying in a wilderness where 
the law of the jungle prevails. 

Major Yeats-Brown’ s Caricature of 
India 

Major Yeats-Brown’s caricature of India, 
printed in this issue on another page, will be 
read with amusement mixed with some resent- 
ment. A caricature must bear some resem- 
blance to the reality. To that extent the Major 
is truthful. 

The reader will be able to spot the 
exaggerations and the falsehoods in his lectures 
without much difficulty. So we will content 
ourselves with only some words of comment on 
a few points. 

India and Britain “ Continuously 
Ruled by Foreigners ” 

Major Yeats-Brown has said that “ India 
has been continuously ruled by foreigners 
through the centuries,” and the first conquerors 
were the Aryans, the next the Moslems, and the 
last the English. So India has never been 
independent! 

The prevalent theory, of European origin, 
is that the Aryans came from outside India as 
invaders and conquerors and settled in toe 
country. But there is another theory which 
mtdees the Aryans autochthons. But assuming 
the correctness of the first toeory, the Major’s 
contention is that, in spite of the Aryans and 


their descendants living in India for centuries 
and_ getting mixed with non-Aryane, they 
continued to be foreigners. He also holds that 
toe Arabs, Pathans and Turks (^own as 
Muglials) who conquered parts of India, settled 
there and converted numerous non-Moslems to 
Islam and got mixed with them, their 
descendants continued to be foreigners though 
living in the country for centuries. 

Taking it for gi-untcd that his theories and 
contentions arc correct, it would be quite easy 
to prove that “ Britain has been continuously 
ruled by foreigners through the centuries ” and 
has never yet been free and independent! 

According to the latest edition of the 
Encydopcedia Britatmica, 

"Geologists are not yet agieed when and by whom 

Britain was first peopled Real knowledge begins 

with two Celtic invasions, that of the Goidels in the later 
part of the Bronze age, and that of the Brythons and 

Belgae in the Iron Age By the age of Julius 

Caesar all the inhabitants of Britain, except perhaps some 
tribes of the far north, were Celts in speech and 
custom.” — ^Vol. 4, pp. 158-159. 

So the inhabitants of Britain whom the 
Romans conquered were themselves foreigners, 
and their descendants, pure or mixed, are still 
foreigners today (May 1, 1938). 

^'hen the Romans withdrew from Britain, 
it was conquered by the Angles, Saxons and 
Jutes, who settled in the country and ruled it 
for centuries, of course as foreigners. 

This conquest was followed by the Danish, 
Norwegian and, again, Danish conquests. These 
foreigners also settled in the coimtry and ruled 
the parts they had conquered for a good many 
years, and certainly as foreigners. 

Then came the Norman conquest of England. 
With the conquerors came numerous Normans 
who settled in Jthe country. Some of the 
descendants of the Norman Kings were known 
as Anjevin and Plantagenet. These are foreign 
names. William of Orange, who came over 
from Holland to reign over Britain, was a 
Dutchman. Tlie first four GeloTges, toe 
Hanoverians, were Germane, as the name of the 
dynasty shows. The descendants of Queen 
Victoria, whether ruling king.s or mere princes 
and princesses of the blood royal, were and are 
Germans by descent, as her husband. Prince 
Albert, came from Sasce-Coburg Gotha. 

However, even if there had not been any 
admixture of foreign blood in the veins of the 
Kings and Queens of Britain after the Norman, 
conquest, its rulers must be oofisidered foreigners 
according to the toeory apmied in the case of' 
India by ^fajor Yeats-Bro^. 
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** Tyranny of the Provincial 
Governments 

According to Major Yoats-Brown, the pro- 
vincial govcinmcnls, particularly the Congress 
governments, are tyrannous. If so, why do not 
the Governors intervene? They have ample 
powers and special responsibilities ” 

‘'Hundreds of agitators, trained in Moscow, 
arc working among tlic people.” If so, why are 
they not rounded up? 

Ill the opinion of this major ” the advocates 
and the money-lenders are lieing given oppor- 
tunities to oppress the farmers”! But the 
landlords bring forA\ard proofs to show that 
tlicy are being expropriated in order to favour 
tlie Kisans, the farmers. As for the advocates, 
there is increasing unemployment among tliem. 
The money-lenders consider themselves fortunate 
if they can get back what they have lent — such 
is the operation of the debt scitlemcnt, concilia- 
tion and cancellation laws passed within the 
last year or so. Even if all the alleged 
grievances of the advocates and money-lenders 
be unfounded, it is a travesty of the truth to 
say that the Government of India Act of 1935 
has given them opportunities to oppress the 
farmers. 


Growth of Population in India 

Major Yeats-Brown said in Germany that 
the iHijudation of India uas increasing “at a 
surplus ng rate.” As Inrlia is a large eoiintiy 
its increase of population is also largo But the 
rale of increase is not surprising. Thr*rc are 
many other civilized countries of which the 
population has mercased faster and at a moie 
siiipribing rate than tliai of India. If Govern- 
ment cdiie.’ited the people and taught them 
seientific agriculture, and made adequate 
arrangements for irrigation and shoit-tcrm 
loans, India would be aide to fully feed a larger 
pojiulation than now. 


Form of Application for a Certificate of 
Domicile in Bihar 

Mo?t of our readers have not seen the form 
of application for n certificate of dcunicilc in 
Bihar and the document? and various particulars 
an applicant has\jp submit. So, tlir.«c arc given 
below, as per typed copies sent' by ‘a corres- 
pondent. It is U be noted that it ia only 


Bengalis who are required to obtain domicile 
certificates. 

FORM NO. D. 

(Referred to in Rule 7.) 

Application for a Certificate of Domicile, 

1. Name "of applicant and father's name. 

2. Place in wlnrh domicile is claimed. 

3. The number of generaiions for which the family 
has been domiciled in Bihar. 

4. Whether tie or any member of his family hat 
made an application pievioiisly for a domicile ccr.jficat^. 
If so, whether the cerlificalc waa granted. 

5. The puipose for which the applicant requim 
ccrtjfinle. 

6. Whether the applicant or his parents possess a 
residence in the Province. If so, the situation and date 
of acquisition must be staled. 

7. Slate all the educational institutions at which 
the applicant has been educated. 

8. Grounds upon which a certificate is claimed. 

Note : — Applicants are warned that all parliciilara 
ata'ed in this application must be given in full and that 
if any incorrect statement is made in the application any 
privilege or appointment given in ennsequenre to the 
applicant will be liable to be cancelled summarily. 

Documents and porticularj an Applicant is required 
to submit. 

lie Is required to file tlie municipal rent receipts as 
also the till deed of his house. He should also hie the 
original domicile ceilihcales gi anted to his lather and 
brother as also fuini^li the tollbwing data. In this 
connection his oUention is drawn to the foot-note of the 
prescribed form ol application for domicile certificaio. 

1. The full pjiticular>, Post Cflicc, Pargannuii, Police 

Station, Sub-Division, etc., of his ancestral native place 
after consulting his ciders and telaliuns. 

2. The name with full pariiciiiars of the place if 
any wiieie his ances ors poi^bebsed any real piopeity at 
the tune of living at or leaving . . . 

3. The name ami numbers of brothers, paternal 
cousins and the niimlier of sisteis with then occiipaiinil 
and lull address. If muriied, the name ami full deiaila 
of the place wheie thry have been married and the names 
of relatives living ihcie. 

4. The full paiticiildrs of tlie place where the 
applicant himself is married and the name of his relatives 
living thrie. 

5. The full paitirnlars of the place wheie he iisiia'Iy 
spends and used to spend his \acation with nature i«id 
degiee of relalionsliip and the name of relative liv'ng 
there. 

6. The name and number of paternal uncles with 
thcjr occupation and full address. 

7. Tlie name and full addie&s of the relatives whs 
have obtained dominie cerlificate of Bihar will nature 
and degice of lelalionship. 

8. The immediate purpose for which lie requires the 
domicile rertificalc. 

9. Whethei he has received his educa'ion wholly 
or partly outside Bihar? If sn. the reason why, anil the 
name of relations, it any, with natuie and degree cf 
relationship, with whom he stayed during the course of 
study. 

10. Whether he, lus father, mother or any member 
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0I his family own any real estate at his ancestral native 
place or anywhere within or without this Provinre in 
their own names or in the names of their lelationa 
Jointly or solely. 

Birthday of Rabindranath Tagore 

According to the European Chii^tian 
month and day, the birthday of Rabindranath 


Indian people. The articles on tuberculosis in 
Bengal, the treatment of diabetes, filarial infec- 
tion and high blood-pre-^sure are of special 
interest at the present time. I’hySiCal culturo 
has rcecivcd due attention Tliese arc only a 
few of the notable features of the number. The 
coloured and other plates and the general get-up 
arc excellent. 



Celebration of Rabindranath Tagore’s biriliday at Santiniketan 


Tagore falls on the 8th May. But as this 5 ’ear 
he had to go up to the lulls earlier for reasons 
of liealtli, lu8 78th birthday was celebrated at 
Santinikotan on the 14tli April He delivered 
an inspiring address on the occasion, of winch 
the nuthoriged version will be published in the 
next number of Prabasi 


** Calcutta Municipal Gazette ” 

Health Number 

Tlic health number of the Calnitfn Mvni- 
cipal Gazette, issued last month, is as nltraelivc 
and in.'truetive ns its prctlccessors. It con- 
tains a good many articles on public health, 
b.Vffmc, and llie prevention anti ermlieidion of 
the diseases which arc sapping the vitality of tliu 


Appointment of Officiating 
Orissa Governor 

The announcement that when the present 
Govcinor of Orissa goes on leave, Mr. Dam, 
I C.S., who is employed in that province and 
takes his orders from the Mini.stiy, will odirinte 
as govenior there and will occupy an ofTicial 
po.silion superior to that of the ministers, has 
met with iHiblic criticif-m and hcen condemned 
by the Congress t^’oiking Committee. It may 
precipitate a ministerial crisis What the 
ministers will do lias not yet (April 28) been 
announced. 

A solution would he *0 give the oflicinting. 
job to some senior Civil. from some other 
province. Or, why not appoint some Icnd'ng 
Indian nationalist public man to the ofhee? 
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That would be very popular and* would not be 
I contrary, we believe, to any law. 

the Press in Indian States 

Indian States, not even the most advanced, 
'do not possess a skong press. And its growth 
is being hampered, checked, prevented by 
various restrictive and repressive devices in 
many states. It does not possess even the 
'degree of freedom which newspapers have in 
British India. Autocracy and a free press can- 
not co-exist. 

Jaipur and Sikar 

Sikar, m Rajpntana, is tributary to Jaipur 
in the same region. There is a dispute between 
the Maharaja of Jaipur and Rao-raja of Sikar, 
in relation to the latter’s son’s marriage and 
education, in consequence of which the Rao-raja 
has shut himself up in his walled town. Actual 
fighting between the two parties was appref- 
bended for some days, but the latest news in 
the morning papers of the 28th April are 
reassuring. 

We do not understand this affair at all. 

Campaign Against Illiteracy 

So long as Congress had nothing to do with 
governing the country, it had a non- 
“ reformist” mentality and education of the 
people had either no place or a very subordinate 
place in its programme. But now Congress has 
become “ reformist ” — at any rate in this 
.matter, and we read in the papers news of 
campaigns against illiteracy in C. P and Bcrar, 
Bihar, IT. P. and Orissa. We wish victory to 
tiiese campaigns. 

In Bengal, the non-Congress ministry has 
been gradually announcing the inclusion of more 
and more districts in the “ free ” primary educa- 
tion scheme and declaring that these districts 
will have to pay the prescribed education cess 
or rate. So “free” is to be understood in Bengal 
in a Pickirickian sense. 

That the Med for adnlt education is being 
iaonasin^y Mt in i> evident from the nomemtu 

enquiriw receiTOd at the StudCnta Hall, College Squ^^ 
office of the Bengal Adn]t Education Aaaociation. The 
Assqciation, of which the Poet Rabindranath Tagore ia 


the President is conducted by a rapnaentathm 
of officials and non*official8 including Sj. Satish Daa ' 

Prof. Ntipen Banerji. Dr. D. N. Maitra, Si. Jaan 
Niyogi, Sj. Nepal Roy, .Sj. Sudhir Lahin, Or. ’ 
Mookerjee, Miss S. B. Gupta, Rev. A. Cameron, Sj. 1 
Dutt, Syed Hasan Ali Chowdhury, Khan Bahadnr Had 
All Khan. The Association is non-political and 
sectarian and Professors A. N. Basu, H. Kabir, I 
Ba..er]i and B. C. Mukerji ate the Secretaries. 

Recently two training classes have been held raT, 
students who will use their vacation for the furthenliei'' 
of the campaign and several centres have been opeatudili 


Congress Claim to Represent 

Indian Nation > 

At the second annual session of the Fedeca^*^ 
tion of Indian Student Societies in 
Britain and Ireland, held in London on fbd; 
12th April, Mr. Palme Datt said : 

Now it is alleged by British politicians that th£ 
Congress cannot claim to be representative of the IndiiiL* 
people as a whole, hut we have before us certain ooil«‘ 
troveraial facts. At the labi elections, with a^restrietad 
franchise, the Congress polled 20 million out of a totd 
of 30 million votes cast. But the “National’* Govern* 
ment uf Mr. Neville Chamberlain claims to speak for the 
people of Britain and yet it polled but 11% million out 
of 20 million votes at the last general election. 


Chinese Patriotism 

There are some 10,000 Chinese in India,'. 
They have contributed more than Rs. l,5O;0iM 
to the war funds of their country up to daW 
Collections are still going on. Men,' womffl^ 
children — all are either contributing or rendffirw; 
ing some service to their country. 

Lepers in the British Empire 

London, April 26. 

There were at least 2.000,000 lepers in the BrititlL 
Empire, declared Sir William Peel, Chairman of. thl 
British Empire Leprosy Relief Association, speaking 61 
the annual meeting at the India Ofice. He said tbit 
it was believed in f .ne colonies that the disease vag, 
tending to increase. The Association had obtained thug 
services of a number of young Jay workers vriio wseo 
ready to go abroad to devote their lives on a bare auib» 
sistence allowance to the lepers of the Em|dre. IW 
Association could not at present afford to send out Wire 
workers, though many places needed such workers. ' 

Sir Curthbert Sprawson attributed the dkapfwaiiftdg 
of leprosy from England to a countiy-wxde campaign vA 
said that “we should now try to arouse a similar intmjil 
throu^out the Empire.” — Router. '.".j 
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RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

By HAMANAND.4 CHATTERJEE 


Within the coinpriss of a magazine article 
it is not possible to psivc an adequate idea 
of the genius, personality and achieve- 
mt'nls of Rabindranatli Tagore;— they are 
so gn‘at and varied. But, as owing to his 
serious illness last year, this year’s celebra- 
tions of liis birthday on tlie 8th May acquired 
special importance, an attempt is made in 
the following pages to pve some idea, however 
inadequate, of his varied achievements, as a 
humble token of the participation of The 
Modern Review in the festive functions of the 
'^occasion. 

The poet writes in one of his poems: — 

*^Do not in this way see from the outside — 
Do not look for me in extern*Mls! 

You will not find me in my sorrow and 

my happiness, 
Do not seek in my bosom for my 

anguish. 

You will not find me in my joy, 

The poet is not where you seek him! 

« » * » « 

You will not find the poet in his life- 

story. ” 

(Free translation) 

If he cannot be found in his biography, 
perhaps then he may be discovered in his 
works? True, but “the self -concealment of 
■genius in literature” may baffle the seeker 
rfiometimes. The poet’s autobiographical 


Reminiscences are of some help. But as they 
cover only the first twenty-seven years of his 
life, they do not help one to understand the 
groivth of his personality during the next fifty 
years. And few, if any, of his intimate friends 
arc alive today from whom ^lersonal informa- 
tion Could be obtained. 

All this explains why the reader is not to 
expect here a vivid intimate pen-picture of 
Rabindranath Tagore the man. 

IJe IS our greatest poet and prose-writer. 
There is hardly any department of Bengali 
literature that he has not touched and adorned, 
elevated, and filled with inspiration and 
lighted up by the lustre of his genius. He has 
not written any epic poem. The age for epics is 
dead and gone. Difficult as it undoubled'y 
would be to give an exhaustive list of his mul- 
tifarious achievements from early youth up- 
vrards, even the departments of literature and 
knowledge which he has touched and adorned 
w'ould make a pretty long li.st. The late 
Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri, M.A., 
D. Litt., C.I.E., said of the poet in the course 
of his jiresidential address at the preparatory 
meeting for the Tagore Septuagenary Celebra- 
tions: 

He has tried all phases literature— couplets, atanzaa, 
short poems, longer pieces, stories, longer stories, 

fables, novels and prose roiianocs, dramas, farces, 
comedies and tragedies, songs opera, kirtans, polost 
and, last but not least, lyric ^ems. He has sucemea' 
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in every phase of literature he has touched, but he 
haa succeeded in the last phase of literature beyond 
measure. His essays are illuminating, his sarcasms 
biting, ins satires piercing. His estimate of old poets 
IB deeply appreciative, and his grammatical and lexico- 
graphical speculations go further inward than those of 
most of us. 

Tennyson, in his poem addressed to Victor 
Hugo, callled that great French author “Victor 
in Drama, Victor in Romance, Cloud-weaver 
of phantasmal hopes and fears,” “Lord 
of hiunan tears, ” “ Child-lover, ” and “ Weird 
Titan by thy winter weight of years 

as yet unbroken " All these ojiithets and 

many more can be rightly applied to Rabin- 
dranath Tagore. 

By way of supplementing and elabora- 
ting what Pandit Haraprasad Sastri has 
writlcn of Rabindranath’s literary produc- 
tions, it may be observed that he has written 
much on religious, educational, social, politi- 
cal, historical, economic, and philological 
subjects, and on music. He is an authority 
on metre. He is perhaps Ihe greatest literary 
critic in Bengali. As a writer of letters he is 
unrivalled in Bengal in the number, volume 
and excellence of his epistles. In the produc- 
tion of charades in Bengali he perhaps stands 
alone. Then there is that xmclassifiable work 
Pancha Bhuter Diary (“Diary of the Five 
Elements ”)', imacpnaly conversations which 
are like a transcript of his own talks in 
Bengali. He is the creator of some Dance-Plays, 
too. The aggregate of what he has done for 
the Bengali language and literature exceeds 
what any other author has done. 

This he has been able to do, not merely 
because lie is a man of genius but also be- 
cause he is a scholar whose range of reading 
is very extensive and varied. In addition to 
what he has r‘’ad in Bengali and Sanskrit, and 
of English hterature proper and of the litera- 
ture of other countries in English translations, 
he has read English books on the following 
and other subjects: 

Farming, philology, history, meiiicine, astro-physics, 
geology, bio-chemistry, entomology, co-operative banking, 
acnrultuTC, indoor decorations, prodnption of hides, 
manures, sugar rane and oil, pottery, looms, lacqner-imk, 
tractors, village economics, redpet, for cooking, lighting, 
drainage, calligraphy, plant-grafting, meteorology, 
synthetie dyes, parlour-games, Egyptology, road-making, 
incubators, wood-block', elocution, stall-feeding, jin-jitau, 
prindag. 

Milton wrote in his day, when knowledge 
VifiB neither so vast nor so varied and spedalis^ 
as today, that the pc«t should take all knowledge 
as his province. Ral indranath Tagore seems to 
)mve followed that i,’leal. 


An impression seems still to prevail in. 
suuie quarters that Rabindranath Tagore’s 
genius was not recognised even in Bengal before 
he won the Nobel Prise. It is quite wrong. On his 
cuiupleting the fiftieth year of his life, all classes, 
all professions and ranks, the representatives 
of the spirituality, character, culture and public 
spirit of Bengal, combined to do him honour in 
the Calcutta Town Hall in a way in which 
no other author in Bengal had been honoured 
before, or, has been since. There were also other 
magnificent celebrations of the occasion. And 
all this took place before the Nobel Prize in 
literature had been awarded to him. The fact 
is, he beciime famous outside Bengal after 
winning the Nobel Prize, but was already 
famous here before that event. 

Many works and some kinds of works of 
Rabindranath in Bengali, e.g., those whicti 
are full of humour and wit, have not yet been 
translated into EngHish or thence into other 
Western and Eastern languages. In the trans- 
lations, moreover, much, if not all, of the 
music, the suggcsiiveness, the undefinable as- 
sociations clustering round Bengali words and 
phrases, and the aroma, racy of Bengal and 
India, of the original has been lost. No doubt, 
the translations of the poems and dramas — 
particularly when done by the poet himself, 
have often gained in directness, in the beauty 
and sublimity of simplicity, and in the music 
and strength belonging to the English or 
other language of the translations. But ad- 
mitting all this, one is still constrained te ob- 
serve that, for a correct estimate and full ap- 
preciation of Rabindranath’s intellectual and 
literary powers, his gifts and genius, it is ne- 
cessary to study both his original wnrks in 
Bengali and their English translations as well 
as his original works in English, like Persona- 
lity, Badhana, The Religion of Man, etc. 

His hymns and sermons and some of his 
other writings on spiritual subjects let us un- 
consciously into the secret of his access to the 
court of tbe King of kings, nay to His very 
presence, end of his communion with Him. 
His and other writings in a spiritual 

vein hflfye, therefore, brought healing to many 
a soul in anguish. 

Insight and imagination are his magic - 
WMds, by whose power he roams where he 
will and leads his readers, too, thither. In 
his works Bengali literature has outgrown its 
provincial character and has become fit to 
fraternize with world literature. Ciurents of 
universal t|iought and spirituality have flowed* 
into Beoiga] through his writings. 
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In philosophy he is not a system-builder. 
He is of the line of our ancient reli^o-phi- 
losophical teachers whose religion and philo- 
sophy are fused components of one whole. 
His position as a philosophical thinker was 
recognized by his selection to preside and de- 
liver the presidential address at the First 
Indian Philosophical CJongress in 1925, and also 
when he was asked to deliver the Hibbert Lec- 
tures, which appeared subsequently as The 
Religion oj Man. Both his poetry and prose 
•embody his philosophy. 

But he is not simply a lit(Tary man, 
though his eminence as an author is such that 
for a foreigner the Bengali language would be 
worth learning for his writings alone. 

It does not in the least detract from his 
work as a musician to admit that he is not an 
mtad or “ expert ” in music, as that term is 
usually understood, though he was trained in 
Indian classical music. He has such a sensi- 
tive ear that he appears to live in two worlds 
— on(', the world of visible forms and colours, 
and another, which one may call the world of 
sound-forms and sound-coloms. His musical 
genius and instinct are such that his achieve- 
ment in that art has extorted the admiration of 
many “ experts. ” This is said not with reference 
•only to his numerous hymns and patriotic and 
■other songs and the tunes to which he has him- 
self set them, or to his thrilling, sweet, soulful 
and rapt singing in different periods of his life, 
but also in connection with what he has done for 
absolute music. He is not only the author of 
the words of his songs, possessed of rare depth 
of meaning and suggestiveness and power of ins- 
piration, but is also the creator of what may be 
called new airs and tunes. 

It is said that among European musicians 
Franz Peter Schubert holds the record for the 
number of songs composed by him. 

, **■ hi* special and peculiar eniinance lies la 

the mpartinrat of song writing, in which he reached 

the highest limit of excellence although his years 

were ifewer than those of any other masters of the first 
rank, m composed more than SOO songs, ten symphonies 
(including two left unfinished) ■ six masses, a host of 
sonatas and other works for the pianoforte, a number 
of string quartets, as well as several operas, cantatas, 
and overtures.” — Chantben’s EncydopaedUL 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica (Eleventh 
Edition) says of Schubert that “He was the 
greatest songwriter Who ever lived. *’ Iffis 
songs “ number over 600, excluding scenas 
.and operatic pieces.” 

Aeoording to a iou|^ estimate Rabindra- 
nath Ti^om has composed more than 2,000 
fiongs, all of which he mb set to music. I Jc 


not know how many songs have been composed 
by each one of the other famous musicians of 
India of modem times or of ages past. 

About twelve years ago, I had the good for- 
tune to be present at some of the meetings in 
Germany and Czechoslovakia where he recited 
some of his poems. His recitations were such 
that even though the poems recited were in a 
language not understood by the. vast majority of 
the audience, he had to repeat them several times 
at th«r earnest request. Those who have heard 
him read his addresses and deliver his extempore 
speeches and sermons in Bengali know how elo- 
quent he could be as a speaker, though his deli- 
very in years past was often so rapid and his 
sentences branched out m such bewildering luxu- 
riance as to make him the despair of reporters. 
No wonder, he shines also as a conversationalist. 

He is a mn.stcr and a ron.summate teacher 
of the histrionic art. Those who have seen him 
appear in leading roles in many of his plays have 
experienced how natural and elevating acting 
can be. From the prime of his manhood up- 
wards he has been in the habit of reading out 
his new poems, discourses, short, stories, plays 
and novels to select circles. On such occasions, 
too, his elocution and histrionic talents come in- 
to play. 

If it is true that the credit of reviving the 
performance of music in public by respectable 
women goes to the Brahmo Samaj, that credit 
belongs in great part to the Tagore family and 
Rabindranath Tagore. They have also made 
it possible for girls and women of respectable 
classes to act in public The poet has also re- 
habilitated in Bengal dancing by respectable 
girls and women as a means of self-expression 
and innocent amusement and play. The new 
dances he has created, in which he has personal- 
ly trained many girl students of Santiniketan, 
are entirely free from the voluptuousness and 
worse features of many prevalent dances. 

Tagore’s patriotic songs arc characteristic. 
They are refined and restrained, and free from 
bluff, bravado, bluster and boasting. Some of 
them twine their tendrils round the tenderest 
chords of our hearts, some enthrone the Mother- 
land as the Adored' in the shrine of our souls, 
some sound as a clarion call to our dro,opiug 
spirits filling us with hope and the will to do and 
dare and suffer, some call on us to have the lofty 
courage to be in the minority of one; but in none 
are heard the clashing of inter^ts, the warring 
pasrions of races, or the eehoeif of old, unhappy, 
far-off historic strifes and conflicts. In many 
of those written during the sowing times of tM 
Swadeshi sigtation in Ben|';l^,Yu>re than three 
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decades ago, the poet spoke out with a direcL- 
ness which is missed in many of his writings, 
though not in the Katha-O-Kahim ballade, 
wliich make the heart beat thick anrl fast and 
the blood tingle and leap and course swiftly in 
our veins. 

To Andrews Fletcher of Salton, a famous 
Scottish patriot, is attributed the authorship of 
the observation that '' if a man werci permit t('d 
to make all the ballads, he need not care who 
should make the laws of a nation. ” He is gene- 
rally quoted, however, as having said so with 
respect to songs. Both ballads and songs have 
much to do \»^ith the making of nations. Rabin- 
dranath’s songs and ballads — ^the former t-o a 
greater extent than tlic latter, have been making 
Bengal to no small extent and will continue to 
mould the characlcr of her people, literate and 
illiterate, town- dwellers and village-fn*k, 
and iheir culture and civilization. 

Bui it is not m(*rcly as a maker of 
songs that he has taken part in the Swadeshi 
movement. His socio-political addresses, (he 
annual fairs suggested or organized by him, arc 
part of the same national service. He has work- 
ed earnestly for the revival of weaving and other 
arts and erafts of the country — particularly vil- 
lage arts and crafts, and contributed his full 
share to making education in India Indian a-’ 
well as human and humane in the broado*j.fc 
sense, and to the sanitation, reconstruction, 
reorganization and rejuvenation of villages. 
Even official reports have praised him as a 
model landlord for his activities in these 
directions in his estate 

His scheme of eonstructive non-co-opera- 
tion,” or, properly speaking, of constructive self- 
reliance, in education, revival of village crafts, 
village reconstruction, etc , as outlined in some 
of his writings and addresses more than thirty 
years ago, was part of his Swadeshi movement 
polities. It is to be found in his lecture on 
Swadeshi Samaj, delivered on 22nd July, 1904, 
and in his presidential address at the Bengal 
provincial conference at Palma, 1908. The “no- 
tax ” movement adumbrated in his plays Prayas- 
chitta Expiation ”) and Paritran Deliver- 
ance ”) and the joyful acceptance of suffering 
and chains by its hero, Dliananjaya Bairagi, em- 
body his idea of what the attitude of leaders 
and the rank and file should be on such occa- 
sions. Both plays are dramatic renderings of ait 
‘ earlier work, a historical romajice named Bou- 
Thakuranir Hat The Bride-Queen’s Mar- 
ket”), published I in 1884. Ofc these plays 
Prayaschitta is tw earlier one, published m 
May^ 1909. Fre^^ mslations of some portions 


of its dialogues and of some of its songs are given 
below. 

Dhananjaya Bairagi, a Sannyasi, and a number «if 
the villagers ot Madhabpur, going to the King. 

Third viUager, — What shall we say, Father, to the 
King? 

Dhananjaya. — ^We shall say, we won't pay tax. 

Third villager. — If he asks, why won’t you? 

Dhananjaya. — ^We will say, if we pay you money 
starving our children and making them cry, our Lord 
will feel pain. The food which sustains life is th3 
sacred offering dedicated to tlie Lord; for he is the Lord 
of life. When more than that food — a surplus, remains 
in oui houses, we pay that to you (the King) as tax, 
but we can't pay you tax deceiving and depriving the 
Lord. 

Fouith villager. — ^Father, the King will not liste i. 

Dhananjaya.’^tiW, he must he made to hear, h 
he so unfortunate because he has herome King that tt^e 
Lord will not allow him to hoar the truth? We wli 
force him to hear. 

Fifth villager, — ^Worshipful Father, he (the King) 
will win, for he has moie power than we. 

Dhananjaya. — ^Away with you, you monkeys! is 
this a sample of your intelligrnre? Do you think, the 
defeated have no power? Theii power stretches up to 
heaven, do you know? 

Sixth villager . — But, Father, we were far from the 
King, we could have saved ourselves by concealment,- - 
we shall now be at the very door of the King. There 
will be no way of escape left if there be trouble. 

Dhananjaya . — ^Look here, Panchkari, leaving thingt 
unsettled in this way by shelving them, never bears go 'd 
fruit. Let whatever may happen happen, otherwise 
the finale is never reached. There is peace when the 
extiemity is reached. 

Let US take next what passes between 
Dliananjaya, the Sannyasi, leader of the people, 
and King Pratapaditya. 

Pratapaditya . — ^I..ook here, Bairagi, you can’t deceive 
me by this son of (feigned) madness of yours. Let 
us come to business. The people of Madhabpur have 
not paid their taxes for two years. Say, will you pay? 

Dhananjaya. — No, Maharaj, we will not. 

Pratapaditya. — Will not? Such insolence! 

Dhananjaya. — ^We can’t pay you what is not you*s- 

Pratapaditya.-' Not mine ! 

Dhananjaya . — ^The food that appeases our hunger 
18 not yours. This food is His Who has given us life, 
how can we give it to you? 

Pratapa^ya . — ^So it is you who have told my 

subjects not to pay taxes? 

Dhananjaya . — ^Yes, Maharaj, it is 1 who have done 
it. They are fools, they have no sense. They want to 
part with all they have for fear of the tax-gatherer, 

ft is I who tell them, “Stop, stop, don’t you do suc^i 
a thing. Give up your life only to Him Who has given 
you life (that is, die only at the Lord’s bidding, but not 
by depriving yourselves of the food which He has 

given you); — don't make your King guilty of 'killing 
you (by allowing him to take from you the food whi;^h 
is necessary for keeping your bodies and souls together).'^ 

1 do not wish to add to the length of this 
article quoting similar passages from the 
play Paritran, based on the same story. Let 

me take some other passages from PrayMchitta. 
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Pratapaditya,— Look here, Bajragi, you have neither 
hearth nur home; hut these villagers are all householders 
— why do you want to lead them into trouble? (To 
the villagers) I sa), yem fellows all go back tJ 
Madliabpiir. (To Dhananjuya). You, Bairagi, have to 
remain here (that ia, he will be arrested and jailed). 

Villagers, — No, that can’t be so long as we are alive. 

Dhiinanjaya . — Why can’t that be? You are alia 
lacking in sense. The King says, Bairagi, you remain 
You sa>, no that can’t be But has the luckl* sa 
Bairagi come floating like flotsam (that is, is he not 
master of himself with a will of his own)? Is his 
remaining here oi not to he settled by the King and 
your.selvc&? 


{Sings) 


Whom have \on kept by saying, ‘he remains’? 
When will youi ordei lake effect? 

Your foice will not emlure, brother. 

That will f'ndure which is fit to endure. 

Do what you pleast- - - 

Keep or kill by liodily force — 

But only that will be borne which lie will hcai 
Whom all blows stiike. 

Plenty of coin's von have. 

No end of roprs and cords, 

JNlanv hoiscs and elephants, — 

All! eh you have in this world. 

You think, what you want will happen, that 
You mak#* the worltl dance to your tune; 

But you will sec on opening your eyes, 

That also happens w'hich doesn’t usually happen. 

(Enter Minister.) 

Pratapaditya.--Ynu have come at the nick of time. 
Keep this Bairagi captive In lo. He must not be allowed 
In go back to Madhabpur. 

yi/inis/er.— Mnharaj -- 

Pratapaduya. — Wliat! The order is not lo your 
liking; — is it? 

Udayaditya (Pralapaditya’s son heir). — Alaha- 

rai, the Bairagi a saintly man 

Villagers. — Maharaj, this cannot be borne by usl 
Mahnru], evil will follow from it. 

Phananjava . — I say you all go back. The oider 
has Ijeen given, I must stay with the King for a few 

days; the fellows can’t hear this (good luck of mine)! 

Village! s . — Did we come to pelition his majesty 
for this? We are not to have the Yiivarai (heir- 

apparent). and are to lose you, too, to boot? 

Dhananjaya. — My body burns to bear what you sav! 
What <lo von mean by saying you will lose me? DiJ 

you keep me tied up in a corner of your loin-clolhst 

Your luisiness is done Away with you now^ 


Owing to an accidental conflagration, the 
jail where Dhananjaya was imprisoned is re- 
duced to ashes. He has come out. 


Dhananjaya. — ^Jai, Maharaj, Jai^ You did not want 
to pail with me, hut from where nobody knows. Fire 
has come with a warrant for my release! But how cia 
I go without telling you? So I lave come to take your 
order. 

Pratapaditya . — Had a good time? 

Dhananjaya.— Oh 1 was so happy. There was no 
anxiety. All this is His hide-and-seek. He thought 
I could not catch Him concealed in the prison. Bui 
I caught him, tight in my embrace; and then no end*ot 
laufi^ter and songs unending. I have spent the days 
in great joy—I shall remember my Brother Prison. 


(Sings) 

0 my chains, eiiibiaeing >ou I eiijuved 

The music of youi clanking. 

You kept me deliglited, breaking my pride. 

Playing games with you, 

The days passed in loy and sorrow. 

You encircled my Jimbs 

With priceless jewellery. 

1 am not angry witli you, — 

If anybody is lo blame, it is I, 

If there be lear in my mind, 

I legard you as terrible. 

All night long in the darkness 
You were my comrade. 

Reiuenihering that kindness uf yours 
I salute voii. 

Pratapaditya.- hat do >oij say, Bairagi! What 
for were you so happy in prison? 

Dhananjaya. -Mahunii, like youi happiness in yojr 
kingdom was iii\ ;oy in prison. What was lacking 
(theie)? (The Lord) can give you happiness, but 
can’t he give me any ;oy? 

Pratapaditya. -Vtheie will you go now? 

Dhananjaya.— The road. 

Pratapaditya . — Bairaiiii, ii stiikes me at limes that 
your way is pieferablc, my kingdom is no good. 

Dhananjaya. -Alahaiaf. the kingdom, too, is a path. 
Only, one has lo be able lo walk aright. He who knows 
It to he a path (to ihe goal), he is a leal wayfarer; 
we sannyasiB are nothing in comparison with him. Now 
then, if you permil, out 1 go lot the nonce. 

Prataj>aditya . — All right, hut don’t go to Mudhabpur. 

Dhananjaya. - can 1 pionuse that? When (th'j 
Lord) will lake me anywhere, who is there to say nay? 

All the piiMiigtJS (quoted above are freo 
translations from the original. It is to be 
noted tliat the poet has mimed the leader of 
the iR‘()i)k‘ in Ihcsp two plays “ Dhananjaya ”, 
wliirli means, “lit* who has conquered (the 
desire for) riclies ” One jiuiy take that to !n- 
dieute the pot^l ’s idea of the essential quali- 
Jicaiitin of a leader of the people. 

As the poet has tlenounced Nationalism iii 
Ins book of that name, taking tlic word ui 
mean that organized form of a people which 
is meant for its selfish aggrandizement at the 
(;xp(‘nye of other peoples, by foul, cruel and 
unrighteous means, and as he is among the 
duel protagonists of what is, not quite appri 
pnatcly, called Internationalism, his pnxound 
and all-sided love of the Motlicrland, both as 
expressed in words and as manifested in action, 
has sometimes not been evident perhaps to 
superficial observers. But those who know him 
and his work and the literature he has created 
know that he loves his land 

“with love far-bi ought 
Fiom out the storied Past, and used 
W'ithm the Present, but lranBfu‘4ed 
Thro’ future lime by pf>w^ of thought.” 

His penetrati’-^ study if and insist int 
the history of India ana greater India ha' 
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strengthened this love. Especially noteworthy 
is his essay on the course of India’s history. 

The origin of what is called his Inter- 
nationalism has sometimes been traced to his 
revealing and disiyqpointing eam^iences during 
the Anti-partition and Swadenii movement xu 
Bengal of the first decade of this century. 
Such experiences are not denied. But his love 
of the whole of humanity and interest in tlieir 
affairs an* traceable even in the writings of his 
boyhood when he was in his teens. And in 
maturer life, this feature of his character 
found distinct expression in a poem, named 
Prabasi, WTitten thirty-eight years ago, which 
•begins with the declaration that his home is 
in all lands his country m all countries, his 
close kindled in all homes there, and that he 
IS resolved to win this country, this home and 
these kindred. 

In his patriotism there is no narrowness, 
no cliauvinism, no hatred or contempt of the 
foreigner. He believes that India has a message 
and a mission, a special work entrusted to her 
by Providence. 

He writes in “ Our Swadeshi Samaj — 

“The realization of unity in diversity, the establish- 
ment of a synthesis amidst variety — ^that is the inherent, 
the sanatana, Uharma of India. India does not admit 
difference to be conflict, nor does she espy an enemy in 
•every stranger. So she repels none, destroys none, she 
abjures no methoda, recognizes the greatness of ideals, 
and she seeks to bring tliem all into one grand har- 
mony.” * 

Again : 

'“In the evolving History of India, the principle at 
work i« not the ultimate glorification of the Hindu or 
any _ other race. In India, the history of humanity is 
seeking to elaborate a specific ideal to give to general 
.perfection a speoial form which shall be for the gain 
of all humanity; nothing leas than this is its end and 
mm. And in the creation of this ideal type, if Hindu, 
Moslem or Chri-.iian should have to submerge the aggres- 
sive part of their individuality, that may hurt their seo- 
larian pride, but will not be accounted a loss by the 
standard of Truth and Right." 

Tagore’s ideal is the same as that of 
Rammohun Roy, who, he says, “ did not assist 
India to repair her barriers, or to keep cower- 
ing behind them, — ^he led her out into the free- 
dom of Space and Time, and built for her a 
•bridge between the East and the West. ” 

This statement of India’s ideal is sup- 
ported by Mr. C. E. M. Joad in the followi.'ig 
passage in his book. The Story of Indian 
•Citnlization, published, much later, recently: 

* “Whatever the reason, it is a fact that India’s special 
gift to mankind has the ability and wiUingaess of 
Indians to effect a syraieala of many different elementa 
both of thoughts and of ^ples, to create, in fact, unity out 
«f diversity." 


The poet hae never denied that 
other countries, too, may have their own 
special messages and missions. He does not 
dismiss the West with a supercilious sneer, but 
respects it for its spirit of enquiry, its science, 
Its streak And will to faoe martyrdom in the 
cause of truth, freedom and justice (now alas! 
gone to sleep), its acknowledgement and ac- 
ceptance of the manness of the common man 
(now also alas I not manifest), and its activi- 
ties for human welfare, and wishes the East 
to take what it should and can from the West, 
not like a beggar without patrimony or as an 
adopted child, but as a strong and healthy man 
may take wholesome food from all quarters 
and assimilate it. This taking on the part of 
the East from the West, moreover, is the re- 
ception of stimulus and impetus, more than or 
rather than learning, borrowing or imitation. 
The West, too, can derive advantage from 
contact with the East, different from the 
material gain of the plunderer and the ex- 
ploiter. The study of his writing and utter- 
ances leaves us with the impression that the 
West can cease to dominate in the East only 
when the latter, fully awake, self -knowing, 
self-possessed and self-respecting, no longer 
requires any blister or whip and leaves no 
department of life and thought largely unoecu- 
pied by its own citizens. 

His hands reach out to the West and the 
East, to all humanity, not as those of a 
suppliant, but for friendly grasp and salute. 
He is, by his literary works and travels, among 
the foremost reconcilers and uniters of races 
and continents. He has renewed India’s cul- 
tural connection with Japan. China, Siam, 
Islands-India, Iran and Iraq by his visits to 
those lands. 

Tn spite of the cruel wrongs inflicted on 
India by the British nation, and whilst con- 
demning such wrong-doing unsparingly, he has 
never refrained from being 'just and even 
generous in his estimate of the British people. 

It will be recalled that he was the first to 
publicly condemn the .Talianwala Bagh Massa- 
cre, and that he gave up his knighthood in 
protest. 

His politics are concerned more with the 
moulding of society and character-building 
than wi% the more vocal manifestations c? 
that crowded department of national activity. 
Freedom he prizes as highly and ardently M 
the most radical politician, but his conception 
of .freedom is full and fundansNMteL To him 
the chains of iasrtness, cowmrdice and ignor- 
ance, of selfishness and pleasure-seddng, of 
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supcrfc>tition and lifeless custom, of 
autlionty of priestcraft and letter of scripture, 
constitute our bondage no less than the yoke 
of the stranger, which is largely a consequence 
and a symptom. He prizes and insists upon 
the absence of external restraints. But thi^ 
does not constitute the whole of his idea of 
froerlom. There should be inner freedom also, 
born of self-sacrifice, enlightenment, self-puri- 
fication and self-control. This point of vim 
has largely moulded his conception of the In- 
dian political problem and the best method of 
tackling it. He wishes to set the spirit free, 
to give it wings to soar, so that it may have 
largeness of vision and a boundless sphere of 
activity. He desires that fear should be cast 
out. Hence his politics and his spiritual mini- 
strations merge in each other. 

Age and bodily infirmities have not made 
him a reactionary and obscurantist. His spirit 
is ever open to new light. Ho continues to be 
a progressive social reformer. His intellectual 
powers are still at their height. His late^^t 
poetic creations of the month — perhaps one may 
Bomotinics say, of the week or the day— do not 
betray any dimness of vision, any lack of ins- 
piration or fertility, nor are there in any of 
them signs of repetition. He continues to be 
among our most active writers. This is for the 
joy of creation and self-expression and frater- 
nal giving, as he loves his kind, and human 
intercourse is dear to his soul. His ceaseless 
and extensive reading in very many diverse 
.subjects, including some out-of-the-way 
sciences and crafts, and his travels in many 
continents enable him to establish ever nev' 
intellectual and spiritual contacts, to be 
abreast of contemporary thought, to keep pace 
with its advance and with the efforts of man 
to plant the flag of the conscious master in the 
realms of the unknown — ^himself being one of 
the most sanguine and dauntless of intellectual 
and spiritual prospectors and explorers. 

When Gurzon partitioned Bengal against 
the protests of her people, he threw himself 
heart and soul into the movement for the self- 
jrealization and self-expressioii of the people 
in all possible ways. But when popular resent- 
ment and despair led to the outbreak of terror- 
ism, he was the first to utter the clearest not^ 
of warning, to assert that Indian nationalism 
should not stultify and frustrate itself by re- 
course to' violence, though, as I understand 
him, abstention from the use of force under all 
circumstances is not with him a religious 

E rinciple. He has been equally unsparii^ i.i 
is condemnation of the predatory instincts 


and activities of nations, whether of the xnili- 
tary or of the economic variety. He has never 
believed that war can ever be ended by the 
pacts of robber nations so long as they do not 
repent and give up their wicked ways and the 
spoils thereof. The remedy lies in the giving 
up of greed and promotion of neighbourly feel- 
ings between nation and nation as between 
individual men. Hence the poet-seer has 
jrepeatedly given in various discourse's and con- 
texts his exposition of the ancient text of the 
hopanishad : 

“All this whatsoever that moves in Nature is 
indwelt by the Lord. Enj^ thou what hath been 
allotted to thee by Him. Do not covet anybody's 
wealth." 

In pursuance of this line of thought, white 
the poet 1ms expressed himself in unambiguous 
language against the use of violence by tlie 
party m power in Russia, and while he holds 
that private property has its legitimate uses 
for the maintenance and promotion of indivi- 
dual freedom and individual self-cr(‘ation and' 
self-expression and lor social welfare, he sees 
and states clearly the advantages of Russian 
collectivism, as will l)i‘ evident, from his follow- 
ing cabled reply to a query of Professor 
Petrov, of V. O. K. S., Moscow: 

‘‘ Your success is due to turning the tide 
of wealth from the individual to collective 
humanity. ” 

How the poet feels for the humblest of 
human beings may be understood from many 
of his poems and utterances; e,g,, the following 
from Gitanjali, 

“Pride can never approach to where thou walkest m 
the clothes of the humble among the poorest, and lowlief^t 
and lost.'’ 

“My heait can never find its way to where Thou 
keepest company with the companionless among the 
poorest, the lowliest and the losl ” 

“ lie IS there where the tiller is tilling the hard 
ground and where the path-maker is breaking stones. 
He is with them in sun and in shower, and His garment 
is co\ered with dust. Ptit off thy holy mantle and even 
like Him come down on the dusty soil.” 

Twenty-eight years ago ht wrote a poem, 
included in the Bengali Gitanjali, addressed to 
the Motherland, referring to the treatment 
accorded to the “ untouchables.” Its first 
stanza runs as follows (in translation) : 

"O my hapless country, those whom thou hast insulted- 
To them shalt thou have to be equal in thy humiliation. 
Those whom thou hast deprived of the rights of man. 

Ke(it them standing before thee, nut liiking them in thy lap. 
All of them shall thou have to equal in numiliation.** 

As regards the poet’s ide^ of womanhood; 
the passage m^Chitra, begini}.' 
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am Chitra. No goddess to be worshipped, nor yrt 
the object of comiiiun pity to be brushed aside Jike u mo^h 
willi mdjiTcreiicc. It you deign lu keep me by your side in 
the path 111 danger and daring, if you allow me to sliaie 
the great duiies of your life, then you will know my true 
self.", 

IS well known. But to get a complete idea of 
wliai lie thinks of Woman, many other poems 
and i)iosc writings of his have to be read. For 
instance, among poems, “ Sabala ” (“ The 

Strong Woman ”) in Mahua, not yet translated, 
written with reference to the word ‘‘Abala” 
(“The Weak”), a Sanskrit word denoting 
V Oman. 

Regarding our unfortunate sisters, stigma- 
tized as fallen women, thougli their betrayers, 
ravisliers, and exploiters are not fallen men, 
read the ])oet’s Patila ” (“ Tlie Fallen 

Woman”) in Kahini, and “Karuna’* 
(“ Compassion ”) and “ Sati ” (“ Tli(‘ Chaste 
W oman ”) in ChaiialL These, too, have not 
3 'ei bei'n translated into English. 

As an educationist, he lias jiroserved in 
hir> ideal of Visva-bharati, the international 
iiniv(‘rsity, the spirit of the ancient ideal of 
the iapovanas or forest retreats of the Teachers 
of India — its simplicity, its avoidance of soft- 
ness and luxury, its insistence on purity and 
cliaslily, its spirituality, its practical touch 
with nature, and the free play that it gave to 
all noniKil activities of body and soul. While 
11 m‘ ancient spirit has been thus sought to be 
kept up, there is in this ojien-air lustitution at 
Siiutiiiiketnn no cringing to mere foiins, how- 
CM r hoary with antiquity. The poilC mental 
outlook is universal He claims for his iieople 
1*11 knowledge and culture, whatever their 
origin, as their province. Hence, while he 
vants the youth of India oi both sexes to he 
nuited in [;. lias jiast and to draw sustenance 
tlKTofrom while he has been practically pro- 
moting the culture of the principal religious 
communities of India as far as the resources 
of tin institution permits, he has also I'xtendcd 
a iVicndly invitation and welcome to _ the 
exponents of foreign cultures as well. China's 
response has taken the concrete shape of the 
Ohecna-Bhavana for the study of Chinese 
culture. Chinese, Tibetan and Islamic studies 
— and, of course, the study of Hindu and 
Buddhist culture and of the teachings of the 
nu'dieval saints of India, have long been 
sjjecial features of Visva-bharati. All tliis has 
made it possible, for any who may so desire, 
to pursue the fidgidy of comparative religion at 
Santiniketan. He w^ants that therg should 
no racialism, noisectarian and casie and colour 
^prejudice in his nstitution. 


Visva-bharati stands neither for merely 
literary, nor for merely vocational e.ducation 
but for both and more. Tagore wants both 
man the knower and man the maker. He 
wants an intellectual as well as an artistic and 
aesthetic education. He wants the growth o^ 
a personality equal to meeting the demands of 
society and solitude alike. Visva-bharati now 
comprises a primary and a high school, a 
college, a school of graduate research, a schuil 
of painting and modelling and of some crafts, 
a music school, a school of agriculture and 
village welfare work, a co-operative bank with 
brandies and a public health institute. Here 
students of both sexes luive their gaiinb and 
physical exercises. The poet's idea of a vil- 
lage is that it should combine all its beautiful 
and liealthy rural eharaoterisiics with the 
amenities of town life necessary for fullness 
of life and efficiency". 8omc such amemti'M 
liave already been provided in his schools. 
There is co-education in all stages. It is one 
of the cherished desires of the poet to give girl 
students complete education in a woman’s 
University based on scientific methods, some 
of which are tjie fruits of his own insight and 
mature experience. 

'When he is spoken of as the founder of 
Visva-bharati, it is not to 1)0 understood that 
lu* has merely given it a local habitation and a 
name and buildings and funds and ideals 
That he has, no doubt, done To provide 
funds, lie had, in the earlier years of the school, 
sonietinies to sell the copyright of sfnne of his 
books and even temporarily to part with some 
of Mrs. Tagore's jewellery. His subsequent 
efforts to collect funds are well known. In the 
earlier years of the institution, he took classes 
in many subjects, lived with the hoya in their 
rooms, entertained them in the evenings by 
stoiy-telling, recitations of his poems, games 
of his own invention, methods of sense-training 
of his owm devising, etc. Many a day at that 
time would Mrs. Tagore regale the boys and 
tlieir teachers with dishes prepared by herself. 
In those days wlien the number of teachers and 
^>tudents was small, the institution was like a 
home for them all. Even more recently the poet 
has been known to take some classes. And he 
continues to keep himself in touch with the 
institution in various ways. 

Tagore is an independent thinker in educa- 
tion. This has been recognised. But one of 
the group of institutions constituting Visva- 
bharati, namety,Siksha-Satra, has not received 
due public attention, and is perhaps practically 
unknown even to Indian educationists. It was 
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founded in 1924 Its origin and principles were 
staled when it was founded, and re-stated by 
Mr. L. K. Elmhirst in Visva-bharati Bulletin 
No. 9, DeceiiilxT, 1928, from which I make a 
few extracts below. 

dig our own cave in the earth, where we could 
LTt‘('p out of sight, much to the disgust of the matter- 
oi-fdct gortJener, to chop sticks with a leal axe, to be 
a pail ot boots to polish, a hre to light, or somu 
(lough to knead and hake — these were our keenest joys; 
yet only loo oiten hud we to be content with toy brick-s 
toy houses, toy tools or toy kitchens; or, i{ serious work 
wu'' provided, it was in the iiaiiire of sweated labour, 
whi( h fatigued without giving play to our creative in- 
stjru rs. 

"The aim, then, of the Siksha-Satra, is through 
ex]jciience in dealing with this overflowing abundance 
of child life, iis charm and its simplicity, to providi^ 
th( utmost libeily within surroundings that are filled 
wjili rreatjvci possibilities, with opportunities for ths 
JON of play that ib work, — the work of exploration; and 
of work that is play, -the reaping of a succession of novel 
experiences; to give the child that freedom of growth 
whii.h the young tree demands for its tender shoot, that 
held for self-expansion in which all young life finds 
both training and happiness.” 

Art rcguitls the ago Jit wiiich the child’d 
(.duration jit the Sikslia-Satra should liegin, it 
IS stated; 

"It is between the ages of six and twelve that the 
growing cluld ib mobt absorbed in gathering impiessionb 
thimigh bight, siiicll, hearing and taste but more especi- 
ally through touch and the use of the hands. From 
till- blart, therefore, the child enters the Siksha-Salra 
Ub an apprentice in handicraft as well as housecn'afi. In 
tin workshop, as a trained producer and as a potential 
ueatoi, it will acquiie bkill and win Irecdoiu for its 
bauds; wliilbl as an inmate of the house, which it helps 
to construct and furnish and maintain, it will gam 
*^xpuiisc of spirit and win freedom as a citizen of the 
small ('.(immunity.” 

Some of the crafts which the pupils can 
learn arc mentioned' in the Bulletin. It is 
stated that, “ from the earliest years it is well 
to introduce’ to the children some special craft, 
easily grasped by small hands, which is of 
d(l‘linite economic value. The product should 
be of real use in the home, or have a ready 
sale outside, ...” “In the carrying out- of every 
one of these crafts, again, some art, some 
science, some element of business enters in.” 

Rabindranath has been a journalist from 
his teens. He has often written with terrible 
directness. In years past the poet successful- 
ly edited several monthlies and contributed, and 
still contributes, to numerous more. He has 
written for many weeklies, too. He is the only 
man in Bengal I know who was capable of 
filling a magazine from the first page to the last 
with excellent reading in prose and verse of every 
description required. 

I have been privileged to publish perhaps a 
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larger number of poems, stories, novels, articles, 
etc., from Rabindranath’s pen, in Bengali and 
English, than any other editor. It has been a 
privilege without any penalty attached to it, as 
he is regular, punctual and methodical, and as 
it is easy and pleasant to read his beautiful hand- 
writing. As an editor, he was the making of 
many authors, who subsequently became well- 
known, by the thorough revision to which he 
subjected their work. 

His beautiful handwriting has been copied 
by so many persons in Bengal that I, who havii 
had occasion to see it so often, cannot 
always distinguish the genuine thing from its 
imitation. 

There is an impression abroad tlmi no 
English translation by Rabindranath of any of 
his B('ngali poems was published anywhere 
before the Gitavjali poems. That is a mistake. 
As far as I can now trace, the first- 'English 
translations by himself ef his poems appeared 
in the February, April and September numbers 
of The Modem Retnew in 1912. ' This is how 
ho came to write in English for publication. 
Some time in 1911 I suggested that his Bengali 
poems should appear in English garb So he 
gave me translations of two of his poems by the 
late Mr. Lokendranath Palit, ic.s. Of these 
Fruitless Cry appeared in May and The Death 
of the Ster in September, 1911, in The Modem 
Review, When I a>k(‘rl him by Idler to do 
som(‘ t rnnslations himself, he expressed diffidence 
and unwillingness and tried to put mt* off by 
playfully reproducing two lines from one of his 
poems of whirli the purport w^as, ‘ On what 
pretext shall I now call back her to whom I bade 
adieu in tears?', the humorous reference being to 
the fact that he did not, as a school-boy, take 
kindiv to school education and its concomitant 
exercises. But- his genius and the English muse 
would not let him off so easily. So a short whil'^* 
afterwards, he showed me some of his transla- 
tions, asking me playfully whether as a quondam 
school-master I considered them up to standard. 
These appeared in my Reviev^ Theso are, to my 
knowledge, his earliest published English com- 
positions. Their manuscripts have been 
preserved. 

I have referred to his beautiful hand. All 
calligraphists cannot and do not become painters , 
though, as Rabindranath burst into fame as a 
painter when almost seventy, the passage from 
calligraphy to painting mig t seem natural. I 
do not intend, nor am I couipetent, to discourse 
on his ])aintings. They are neither what is 
known as Indian art, nor a^e they any mere 
imitation 6f ^ny ancient of I'xjodcm European 
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paintings. They are unclasscd. One thing 
which may perhaps stand in the way of the com- 
monalty understanding and appreciating them 
is that they seldom tell a story. They express 
in line and colour what even the rich vocabula^ 
and consummate literary art and craftsmansmp 
of Rabindranath could not or did not say. Ho 
never went to 8.ny school of flrt or took lessons 
from any artist at home. Nor did lie want to 
imitate anybody. So, he is literally an original 
artist. If there be any resemblance in his 
style to that of any otlicr schools of painters, it 
is entirely accidental and unintentional. _ In this 
connection I call to mind one interesting fact. 
In the Bengali Santiniketan Patra ( Santini- 
ketan Magazine ”) of the month of Jyaisraa, 
1333 BE., published twelvi' years ago. Dr. 
Abanindranath Tagore, the famous artist, 
described (pp. 100-101) how his uncle Rabindra- 
nath was instrumental in leading him to evolve 
lii« own style of iiuligcnous art Summing up, 

Abanindranath writes: , , ,. r a . 

“Bengal’s poet suggested the lines ot Art. 
Bengal’s artist (i.e , Abanindranath himself) 
continued to work alone along those lines for 
manv a day— ” (Translation) . 

It was my happy privilege some twenty years 
back to live at Santiniketan as tlie iioet-seers 
neighbour for long periods at a stretch. During 
one such period, my working room and sleeping 
room rombini'd comniandod ati uninterrupted 
view of tlie small two-storied cot\.\gc in which 
he then lived— only a field intervened between 
During; that period T could never at night catch 
the i^oi’t goinp: to blecj) earlier than myself 


And when (‘arly in the morning I used to go out 
for a stroll, if by chance it was veiy early I 
found him engaged in his daily devotions in the 
open upper storey verandah facing the East, but 
usually I found that his devotions were already 
over and he was busily engaged in some of his 
usual work. At mid-day, far from enjoying a 
siesta, he did not even recline. During the wliole 
day and night, he spent only a few hours in 
sleep and bath and meals, and devoted all the 
remaining hours to work. During that period 
I never found that he used a hand-fan or 
allowed anybody to fan him in summer. And 
the sultry summer days of Santiniketan are 
unforgettable I 

His late serious illness and the infirmities 
of age have necessitated changes in his habita. 
But even now he works longer than many young 
men. 

I have all along looked upon him as an 
earnest Sadhak. He is not, however, an ascetic 
— nor, of course, a lover of luxury. His ideal 
of life is different. 

^‘Deliverance is not for me in renunciation,” 
he has said in one of his poems. 

“Deliverance is not for me in leniincialion. I feel 
the embrace of freedom in a thousand bonds of delight. 

“Thou ever poiirest for me the fresh draught of thy 
wine of various colours and fragrance, filling this earthen 
vessel to the biim. 

“My world will light its hundred different lamps wnh 
thy flame and place them before the altar of thy tempt*. 

“No, I will never shiil the doors of my senses. The 
delights of sight and hearing and touch will hear thy 
delight. 

“Yes, all ray illusions will burn into illumination of 
joy, and all my desires lipen into fruits of love.” 


BUILD ME A TREE 

By MURIEL JEFFRIES HURD 


Build me a tree! My eyes are tired. . . 

Blurred with cement and needled spired 
Towers and warrens. .. .Hutch and den, 

Tier upon tier; all filled with men 
Coppered with sweat, unkempt and soiled 

Covered with grime, where they have toiled 
Grooved in the mesh of cogs and gears 

Harnessed to lathes and drills and shears— 
Bound to the wheels! The vast machine 

Grinds down their souls Let them be 

clean, 

Healed from the scald of labour’s yoke — 
Cleansed from the stench and belch of 

smoke 

Spewed from a foundry, fouling skies. . . 

Barring the from weary eyes. 


II 

Build me a tree! Resilient. . . 

Mystical symbol, heaven spent 
Arches of beauty. Sprung delight, 

Ichored with sap to give it might. 

Then let it fiourish, bud and swell 

Wrought to great music 1 Plant it well 
Anchored to earth and rooted deep — 

Cabled and clawed, to sway and sweep 
Plenteous branches, bend and form, 

Tempered to thunder, gale and storm. . . 
Forked and crotched for birds in spring; 

Bless it with sunlight — ^let it swing 
Cadenced to hope! Give the command — 
Call on the gods to guide ^our hand; 

Build with a vision Build inspired — 

Build me a treel My soul is tired — 



A LETTER TO AN INDIAN FRIEND IN JAPAN 

IJy RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


Dear Anandmohan, 

You will know from the following extract 
from a paper I read to my fellow-countrymen 
who were living in Japan how deeply my mini 
was attracted to the Japanese people when I 
came into personal touch with them during a 
short visit to Tokyo on niy way to U. S. A. 

“I have come to discover something very 
great in the character of Japan. I am not blind 
to their faults. You may remember that when 
I first came to tliis part of the world I wrote a 
number of lectures upon Nationalism, which I 
read in the United States of America Tlie rea- 
son why these thoughts came to me in Japan 
was because it was here that I first saw the 
Nation in all its naked ugliness, wdiose spirit we 
Orientals have borrowed from the West. 

It came vividly before my eyes, beeausi' 
on the one hand there w-erc the real people of 
Japan, producing wmnderful works of art, and 
in (lie det.ails of their life giving expression to 
inherited codes of social behaviour and honour, 
the spirit of Bushido: On the other hand, in 
contrast to the living side of the people, was the 
spirit of the Nation, arrogantly proud, suffer- 
ing from the one obsession, that it was different 
from all other Asiatic peoples. 

Japan was faced with the most difilcult 
trial of suddenly being startled into power and 
prosperity and had begun to show all the teeth 
and claws of the Nation, which have been 
demoralising the civilised world, spreading far 
and wide an appalling amount of cruelty and 
deception. I could not specially blame Japan 
for this, but I heartily deplored the fact that 
she, with her code of honour, her ideal of perfec- 
tion and her belief in the need for grace in 
everyday life, could yet become infected with 
this epidemic of selfishness and with the boast- 
fulness of egotism. 

I frankly confess that I was then deeply 
mortified. For. though the people of Japan, on 
this first occasion, accepted me with enthusiastic 
welcome in the beginning, yet directly they came 
to know the ideas that I had, they felt ner\mus. 
They thought that idealism would weaken their 
morale; that ideals were not for those nations 
who must be unscrupulously strong; that the 
Nation must never have any feelings of disgust 


from the handling of diplomatic tilth, or of 
shrinking from the use of weapons of brutal 
flower. Human victims had to be sought, and 
the nation had to be enriched with plunder. 

Nevertheless, I did not blame Japan for 
oon.sidering me to be dangerous. Though T felt 
the hurt of this evil, yet at the same time I 
knew that beneath the iron mailcoat of the 
Nation the living spirit of the People had been 
working in secret. Toda;* I feel sure that these 
people have the promise of a great future, though 
that may not be evident in the facts of the 
present Tnith is often hidden behind the 
obstacle of facts. 

I deem myself fortunate in having noted 
certain characteristic truths in the Japanew 
race, which I believe ivill work through their 
subconscious mind and one day produce great 
results in a luminous revelation of their soul. 
It fills me almost with envy at their profomd 
feeling for beauty, their calm sense of perfection, 
that is expressed in various wavs in their daily 
conduct. The constant exercise of patience in 
their daily life is the patience of a strength, which 
revels in the fashioning of exquisite behaviour 
with a self-control that is almost spiritual in its 
outward expression. It has required strenuous 
discijiline and centuries of civilisation. I shall 
h.ave to confess that the Japanese possess u 
monopoly of certain elements of heroism, — a 
heroism whicli is one with their artistic genius. 
In its essence, it has a strong energy of move- 
ment: in its form, it has that perfect proportion 
which comes of self-mastery. It is a creation 
of two opposing forces, that of expression and 
(hat of repression. 

These people have come to believe in a 
heroism which is not in self-exaggeration, but 
in a resigned spirit that can (piietly accept cither 
action ur inaction as honour or duty might 
dictate. Therein lies the beauty of their 
strength; it is in that detachment of mind, which 
does not forget the ideal of excellence in its greed 
and hurry for result. Their perfect heroism 
finds its inspiration in the music of truth which 
is in beauty. 

Japan must prove t« the w'orld that tha 
present utilitarian spirit may be wedded to 
beauty. If Science and Art, necessity and joy, 
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the machine and life, are once united, that will 
be a great day. At present, Science is shame- 
Ic^ssly disassociated from Ai*t. She is a 
barbarian, boastful of her immense muscle and 
superficial nature. But has she not come at 
last to the gate of the truth, wliich gives us 
the mystery of the beautiful? Has she not 
proved that it is in Rhythm itself which is in 
the heart of Reality? She has suddenly 
stumbled upon the dance-music of creation. 
It has been revealed to her, that every atom 
is a ring-dance of light round a luminous 
centre. Only a diffeience in their dance 
measure is responsible for the difference in 
(‘lements. It is through the chain of these 
varied dances, which are the cadence of beauty, 
that this universe of reality lias its play in the 
courtyard of time and space. Any torture of 
the chain of beauty, any break m it, is evil; 
becau.^e it hurt,s the very spirit of reality, which 
is one in ils physical appearance and in its 
moral and spiritual meaning. By killing the 
best expression of reahty, which is beauty, we 
enfeeble its soul which is moral and spiritual. 

Though we often find in Japan of today 
a hysteria of violence in her politics, an 
unscrupulous greed in her commerce, and an 
undignified lack of reticence in her public life, 
which makes us anxious for the moment, yet 
let us feel certain that all these have been 
borrowed from the outside, that they have no 
deep root in her mind. Let us hope that the 
truth which they have in their inner being, 
will work tliroiigli all contradictions and express 
itself through unaccountable ways in some 
sudden outbreak of revelation. 

(Ireat periods of history arc periods of 
cru]»tion, iinlooked for and seemingly against 
the times, but they have all along been cradled 
in the dark chamber of the people’s inner nature. 


The ugly spirit of the market has come from 
across the sea into the beautiful land of 
Japan It may, for the time, find its lodging 
ill the ^ost-hoube of the people; but their home 
will ultimately banisli it For it is a menace 
to the genius of her race, a sacrilege to the best 
that slie has attained and must keep safe, not 
only for her own salvation, but for the glory 
of all humanity.” 

This was m 1916 when some of the great 
nations in Europe went mad in their mutual 
destruction, and I fondly liojicd that such a 
defamation of humanity could never liappcn 
in that beautiful country inhabite d by a people 
who had inherited their ancient tradition of 
heroism that is chivalrous, a perfect combination 
of beauty and manliness. Though I had my 
glimmer of doubt yet I felt sure that tlie whole 
mind of this pocple would indignantly ri'jcct 
the hideousness that shamelessly unmasked 
itself in Europe at that murderous moment, 
the ruthless display of barbarity indulging in 
indiscriminate manslaughter, using torturous 
weapons finished in laboratory, cowardly in 
their mechanical efficiency and soulless ravage, 
revealing a diabolical cailousness in their deli- 
berate destruction of centres of culture with 
scientific abominations rained from the sky. I 
could never dream in those not very distant 
days that I should ever have woefully to revise 
my estimate of the geatness of this people whose 
co-operation we had eagerly expected in build- 
ing up of a noble future in Asia by their 
sympathy and true love of freedom at this period 
of changing scenes in world’s history wlien the 
lamp of Europe in its last flicker seems to 
produce more poisonous fume than flame. 

Yours Sincerely, 

(Sd.) Rabindranath Tagore. 




SYMPOSIUM ON RIVER PHYSICS 


[Held under the joint auspices of the Indian Science 
'Congress, the National Institute of Sciences and the 
Indian Physical Society at the Senate Hall, Calcutta 
University on January 10, 19381. 

In his opening address, Professor M. N. 
Saha, President of the National Institute of 
Sciences for India, pointed out that from the 
dawn of civilisation and probably even earlier, 
rivers have formed, in India as well as else- 
wliere, the main centres of civilised life and in 
India particularly, most of the cities famous in 
history and civilisation arose on river banks. 

This was due to the fact that rivers supplied all 
the main needs of early communities whose existen^'A 
depimded upon agriculiuie, and whose civilisation 
depended to a large extent, upon maintenance of lines 
of communications. Since lime immemorial, rivers have 
been used in India as well as elsewhere, for irrigation 
and navigation, but here, owing to the vast extent of the 
country, all types of irrigation have been practised, e.g » 
flood time canal irrigation in the precarious areas of the 
Punjab, and Sind, tank-storage irrigation in the Decctn 
Plateau, and perennial iirigation in the plentiful aieas 
of tlic lowei Ganges and other river basins, with other 
niinoi forms of irrigation in particular areas. The 
ancient and medieval ruleis of India took particular care 
for tlic construction and proper maintenance of irriga- 
tion woiks. 

The classical use of livers has been for irrigation 
and navigation, but since the advent of the railwaf 
(1857) navigation has beim very much neglected. Most of 
the livers have within the last hundred years ber-u 
spanned by a large number of railways at different cross- 
ings, and embankments have been constructed to protect 
these railways. This has led, in certain regions, parti- 
cularly in Hengal and Orissa, lo a total dislocation of ^he 
iidtujdl system of drainage, lesulting in the Heterinra- 
lion of livers, formation of swamps, frequent outbreaks 
of malatia in epidemic form, and great <lamage to 
rural prosperity. A critical analysis of the past happen- 
ings showed that much of these evil effects could have 
been avoided by pioper planning, but in most cases, 
inleiest of the ruial population were sacrificed to the 
needs of railro'id expansion. 

Defective Planning 

The effects of defective planning have been nivst 
apparent m the delta of the Ganges and he Brahmaputra 
(Bengal) and in the delta of the Mahanadi river (Orissa) 
After the opening of the East Indian Railway in 1859, 
the Burdwan 4livisinn of Bengal was practically ruinerl 
by the dislocation of the drainage system, a fact which 
is now admitted officially. Another glaring illustration 
of defective planning is the Hardinge Bridge over the 
Lower Ganges at Sarah, which, at the risk estimate, was 
to have cost Rupees one crore and a half (1.2 million 
pounds). It coal actually about four and half rrorcs 
of rupees (3.6 million pounds), when it was completed 
nearly 25 years ago; hut even with such huge expendi- 
ture the bridge is not considered safe. The Ganges 


river had several times shown a tendency to cut through 
the flanks, open a new channel, and leave the bridge 
on dry grounds. To combat the destructive action of the 
river, the Government of India had to -spend over several 
Lrores of rupees on several occasions and it cannot be 
said that the danger is over. Sir F. Spiing, the engiiice<', 
who was entrusted nearly forty years ago with the task 
of making preliminary survey of the river and drawing 
up plans for the construction of this bridge openly ex- 
piessed the opinion that the time alloted to him, and to 
other engineers was too short lo arrive at u working 
knowledge of the life of the great Indian rivers without 
which no proper planning can he done These problems 
are unique, as in spite of their rather comparative shon- 
ncsb, the Ganges and the Brahmaputra carry, next to 
the Amazon, the largest volume of water. The maxi- 
Ilium discharge of the Inw'cr Ganges is, according lo 
Spring, several hundred times that of the Thames, seven 
limes that of the Nile, opd exceed that of the Mississipi 
near South Pass. The maximum discharge of the Brah 
maptilra is estimated to be one and half times as much. 
Spring strongly recommended in 1903, the establishment 
of a river physics laboratory where all data regarding 
Indian rivers would be rc>lle<*ted and analysed, md on 
the haws of such knowledge, model experiments should 
ho carried out before anv engineeiing project which 
mav interfere with the existing rivers (such a-^ spanning 
a river by bridge^, cutting a canal from a river, 
putting an embankment tn keep out floods), is actually 
put into execution. 

But in spile of str<mg K-pieseiitation by Sir F. Spring, 
Ml Rcakes and other peisons who have studied the 
problems of river cliange^ in the lower Ganges delta 
fiist hand, neither the Cential nor the provincial Govern- 
ments of India have shown any inclination lo eslablish 
properly equipped River Phvsics Lahorolories excepting 
the Piiniab Government, which lias the largest length oi 
irrigation canals to maintain. There also, the oflir.isl 
mind wa^ first directed to the necessity of having i> 
sf*areh laboiatories from the fact that a large part uf 
tlic irrigated land was turning alkaline, and when engi- 
neers found themselves baffled by this problem, they 
referred it in 1927 to some pure .scientists, inrliidjng 
Dr. Wilsdon, then Professor of Physical Chemistiy at 
tlie Government College, I^ahore. In loiirse of his In- 
vestigation, Dr. Wilsdon and his successor Mr. Macken/ie- 
Taylor gradually found that the prohl* ms were miil*’- 
farious and complicated enough to require services of 
physicists, mathematicians, statisticians, and physical 
chemists. In course of the years, the Irrigation Research 
Laboratories of the Punjab have grown up into a very 
useful organisation. The Central Board of Irrigation his 
established a hydraulic research laboratory at Poona, 
where small scale model experiments on nvers an* hei 'g 
carried out under the guidance of Mt. Tnglis. But India 
is a vast country; not only is her area and populati(»a 
equal to that of Europe minus Russia, but the length ol 
lu'T watercourses is almost the same, and the problems 
of one region arc quite distinct from those of another. 
It is therefore obvious that one or two research labor.i* 
lories cannot serve the interest* of the whole country 
More laboratories are required iti different regions. No- 
where is the need of a river physics laboratory mor^ 
I'^tually felt than in the lower Ganges and Brahmaputr\ 
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Delta (Bibai, Bengal and Assam) which is jnlersrcfi'd 
bv a labyrinth of watercourses, which are constantlv 

changing ihcir charineJs, eroding eilies and villages, ca»'=- 
ing destructive floods, and by their frequent change of 
course, forming swamps which turn into beds of malaiia. 
Even I he exislenro of the great city of Calcutta 8 
threatened. As a port, ihe Hngli river on which standi 
Calcutta is receiving, for the major part of the year, 
no frcsli supply of water fiom the Ganges, while tidil 
water fioin the Bay of Bengal rushes up the UugU 

estuary, twice a month, and forces back the silt, and 
cause it to he deposited along the iivcr beii. If this 
process goes on, sea-going vessels would not be able to 
leach CuJciitta at no disiant future, and her fate as a 
seaport would be bealed like those of othei old cities 
in the debdir legions (Palalipiilia, 500 B.C. — 500 A.D). 
Gaur (500 A.D. — 1575 A.D ) and Tamralipli As a city, 
the level of Calcutta has lelatively gone down, withi,i 
the Iasi liundicd \ears of its existence, by two to four 
feet, the sewerage does rioi flow fiecly b\ gravity, but 
has to he pumped out artificially, and the once tidsl 
river (Bidv.iillian t which oiiec used to carry the Sewe-- 
age, IS (’ll eked up by silt, and is for all purposes dead. 

If the Situation is not remedied, Cahulta may he hiiricvi 

in its own sewerage at no distant epoch Tt has often 
been iiiged. said the lecturer, that the problems of any 
particular region can be tackled in a Central Irrigation 
Research Laboratory situated thousands of miles awav, 
sav at Delhi nr Poona. According to Professor Saha, 
such proposals were raihci unwise, for if a parliculs? 
piidilem, conccining a region is ever to be successfully 
tackled, thric should he constant and frequent contact 
between workers in the field, and the research workers 
in lh<‘ lalioratoiy. The research workers must m addi- 
tion possess a background of knowledge of local cuiid*- 
lioiis which are widely different in diffeicnt regions of 
Tmlia. flow can all these conditions which arc neces- 
sary for a Hiccessful solution of the problem be securod 
wh(m the laboiatory is situated thousands of miles away 
fioni the legion whose problem is to be attacked? The 
speaker therefore sliongly opposed the idea of a Central 
Irrigation Research Laboratory, and advocated the 
establishment of regional laboratories, one for the Panjab, 
one foi the linitcd Provinces and Bihar, one for Bengal, 
Assam and Grissa, and two for Soiilliern India. 

In the fuilher pait of the addiosv, the problems of 
poverty and unemplo>mejit of the Indian masses were 
analysed, and it was pointed out thal the only solution 
was large scale industrialisation of the country. It was 
al ‘'0 pointed out that b\ viitiie of her natiiial resources 
India was eii iuently fit for industrialization. One of the 
greatest impc'dimen's to successful industrialization was 
the high price of power, and total neglect of the problems 
of devrloi‘ment of the powei lesources of the count* v 
by the state. The speaker pointed out that the average 
price ol power in India was nearly four times that of 
European countries, and the consumption of eleclrici^v 
per capita was only seven units in the year. The averaj^e 
Indian is poor because the average production of wori 
per capita in India from all sources (manual, animal, 
steam oil. electiicity) is only 90 to 100 units; while in 
the modern world, it ought to be nearly 2,000 units. 
These figures show lack of organisation, planning, and 
need of beneficent legislation. The speaker pleaded 
strongly as a first step towards successful industrialization 
for the establishment of a power survey and research 
laboratoiy on the lines of the Krizhanov«ki Power Survey 
And Reseaicb Institute at Moscow established by the 
Soviet Government. The concluding parts of the speech 
shows the impatience of the modern Indian mind with 
the existing state of affairs. The speaker quotes a paseaga 


from Dr. Veia Ansley who in hei Economic Development 
of India leinarks : 

‘Here IS a country of ancient civilization, will 
nch and vaiicd lesoiirccs, that has been in intimate 
contact with the most materially advanced countries 
of the West, but which is still essentially mediseval 
in outlook and organization, and which is a byword 
throughout the vrorJd for the poverty of its people.’ 
Then she quotes Mr. M. L. Darling: 

The most interesting thing about India is that 
her c>oil i>% rich and her people are poor* and askt 
herself : 

‘Can India be called “Mediaeval” when it i** 
organised under a modern form of constitutional 
Government, possesses a great system of mechanicai 
transportation, a unique sysem of irrigation, no leos 
than seventeen modem Universities, and has several 
large-scale industries producing with the most up-to- 
date machines that have yet been invented?’ 

The answer, however galling to our pride, must 
be that in point of poverty, ignoiance and disease, India 
of today can only be classed with China and Abyssinia, 
countries which aie still steeped in mediacvalism, and 
have paid the price for continuing mcdia^valisni 

If we desire to fight ‘•iiccessfully the scourge if 
poverty and want from wliicli of our countrymjii 

are suffering, if we wish to remodel oiii society and 
renew the springs of our civilization and culture, anl 
lay the foundations of a sttong and progressive national 
life, we must make the fullest use of the power which a 
knowledge of Nature has given us. We must rebuild 
onr eeonomic system by utilizing the resources of oui 
land, harnessing the energy of onr rivers, prospecting for 
the liches hidden under the bowels (»f the earth, reclain - 
ing deserts and swamps, conqueiing the barriers of dis- 
tance and, a)>ove all, we must mould anew the natUif^ 
of man in both its individual and social aspects, so th.it 
a nchei, inoic harmonious and happier race may people 
this great and ancient land of miis Towards the reali- 
zation of this ideal, we must adopt ourselves to the new 
philosophy of life and train the c»jming generations fer 
the service of the community in scientific studies ana 
researeb. 

D. N. Wadia — On the recint Geological changes 

IN THE rOT’RSE OF InOIAN RiVERS 

Mr. D, N. Wadia of the Geological Survey 
of India spoke on changes in course of Indian 
llivcrs during the latest geological epochs. 
According to Mr. Wadia, whose opinion reflects 
that of the Geological Survey, the continent of 
India, particularly of the Gangetic plains, has 
been subject to great tectonic movements in tha 
past geological epochs, anrl oven now the move- 
ments appear to be operative. 

In the early Pleistocene times, there appear to havo 
existed in India north of the Vindhya range a great 
river, called Indohrahm by Pascoe, and Siwalik river 
by Pilgrim, which comprised the waterb of the present 
Indus, the Ganges and the Brahmaputra. This river 
appears to have taken its rise in Eastern Assam, and 
flowed north-west through the Punjab and Sind into the 
Arabic sea. Later, the Indus separated owing to rise of 
the eastern Punjab watershed, and the Ganges and the 
Brahmaputra through other upheavals. The Soan, a small 
river in Rawalpindi district, is the sole remnant of the 
Indohrahm. In historic times too, the rivers have chang- 
ed greatly. The Saraswati river, famous in the Vedas, was- 
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once a large stream and flowed through the Eastern 
Punjab to the sea; it is now rrpn'senied l»y a small 
stream which ribCb near Simla, and gets lost in the desert 
sands. Prnliahly the* Jumna iiseil to flow into it, and 
the degeneration of the Saraswali is due to several 
courses, notably the deflection of the Jumna river to join 
the ( Ganges in the east. Throughout historical timei, 
the llakra river (or the Great Mihran), which was pro- 
bably a conliiiiiation of the old Saraswali, used to cair' 
the waters of the Sutlej and flow in a channel parallel 
to the Indus to the Run of Cutch there an inland Area. 
This river according to C. F. Oldham dried up between 
the 12th and the 13th centuries. The Beas and other 
Piinj’ah rivers have wandered widely within the plaiiw 
of the Punjab, most probably due to siiiface deposition 
of heavy silt during floods. 

On the east, the Himalayan rivers have a tendenej 
to work backwards, and capture other river systems. It 
is surnimeil that the Brahmaputra was oiiginally a com 
paraiively small stream, iincnnnec icf] with the Tsangpo 
of Tibet. This river presumably discharged itself east- 
wards either into the Salween or at some lake in western 
China But the Dihang, a tributary, cut its way back- 
w'aids, (apluiod the Tsangpo thus rendering the Brahraa- 
puira the mighty stream it is now. These tendencies 
arc still at work. It is stated by Sven Hedin, that tne 
Kah Candak, a tributary of the Gandak, a river which 
after traversing the Himalayas flow through north Bihar 
and discharge itself into the Ganges above Patna, is near 
its source peril oubly near the Tsangpo, and if left tu 
itself, may capture in course of a few thousand yeais, 
the Tsangpo. This process, according to Sven Hedin, 
may be achieved even hv ordinal y engineering proces**, 
at no jirohihilive cost The conscquencet of the Brahma- 
putra flowing thioiigh the Gandak into Bihar may be 
easily imagined. Tn Bengal, the river changes are more 
rapid, probably owing to the soft nature of the soil, (on 
this point Mr. S. C. Majumdar had a separate paper;, 
and the Geography of the count! y changes so lapid’y, 
that the map prepared by Maj'or Reniiell in 17W, is 
enlliely different from the present map of Bengal. 

Dr. S. L. Hora, Zoologic \l Survey of India — On 

EVIDENCE OF RIVER CHANCES FROM EXAMINATION OF 
fauna or DIFFERFNT RIVERS 

Dr. S. L. Hora, of tlic Geological Survey 
of India spoke on changes in the drainage of 
India as evidenced by the distribution of fish 
fauna, and the light they throw on the palesh- 
drogrnphical problems. He said’ 

The position of the main river during the mesozoi'5 
period can he inferred to some extent from ^ the occu - 
Fence of ancient fish fossils (c.g., of the Dipnoan and 
Ganoid fishes) in the Upper Gondwana beds of Kola 
Maleri. The Sea was then probably not far removed 
from the tiappean beds of the Central Provinces and 
covering the whole of northern India. This state con- 
tinued till the Eocene limes when the lava overflow 
covered Southern India, forming the Deccan trap, and 
obliterating the channels forming the existing drainage 
of India of those times. But from fish remains at seveia! 


intertrappeun beds in the Central Provinces, it is inferred 
that the main drainage channels in the Eocene Age wa.- 
the same as during tlie Mesozoic epoch, hut the pie- 
dominantly Ganoid fauna was replaced mure or h'^<l 
duiing the iritei tiappean periods h\ modem bony fishe.. 

A^ piactieally all the principal genera of bony fi«hes 
had already appeared during the Tertiary, further changes 
in the drainage of India are adduced from the Gengra 
phical distribution of the modern hshes. The orogeme 
movements that gave birth to the Himalayan chain of 
mountains produced a succession of changes in the drain- 
age pattern of India. The dislrihulion of fishes shows 
that lor a considerable time, the longitudinal basin form 
ed as a foredeep at the ha<!9e of the Himalayas scivel 
as the main drainage channel. This chnnncl was dis- 
covered by Pascoe and Pilgrim simultaneously and de- 
signated as Tndobrahm* or *Siwalik River’ resiicctively. 
This river is believed to have flowed from east to west 
uud carried the combined waters of the Brahniaputia, 
the Ganges and the Indus. In tlie aiithot’s opinion its 
headwaters were probably in Southern China, and in 
support of this contention seveial instances arc cited 
from the disu ihiitiun of allied general of fishes. 

Certain IncaJi/ed orogenic nuovemenls lesulted in 
the dismemberment of the ‘Indohrahm’ into at lea'^t 
three drainage systems the Brahmaputra, I he Ganges 
and the Indus. In this jirocess the onee continuous fish- 
fauna became segregated into definite regions. A detail- 
ed study of some of the elements of this fauna show- 
ihdt the Brahmapiitia portion was the first to be separat- 
ed and that the Ganges and the Indus flowed togethej 
as a combined river for a considerable time afterwards. 
The fish-fauna of the Ganges and the Indus are almost 
indentical and this would indicate that the two rivera 
probably became separated, geologically speaking, not 
very long ago. Attention is here directed to the fae» 
that the Jumna river, a tributary of the Ganges, was a 
trilHitary of the Sutlej within hisiorn times. 

One remarkalile fart of disluhution of Indian fresh- 
watei fishes is the close similarity between the fauna 
of the Eastern Himalayas and that of the hills of the 
Peninsula in the extreme south. This is explained in 
terms of the geological changes that may have occurred 
at the lime of separation of the Brahmaputra from the 
Tndohi ’hm’ of the Tertiary period. 

J'he probable mode of evolution of the present-day 
drainage pattern of the Himalayas is discussed and evi- 
dence IS adduced to show that it has developed from a 
consequent drainage, e.g., rivers diaining north and south 
of the crest. 

The fish-fauna of India is probably derived from 
that of Southern China and Indo-China and its transf^i 
ence towards the west and south appears to have be i 
facilitated by longitudinal valleys, river-captiircs, etc. In 
South-Eastern Asia, the southern and western portions 
appear to have been sinking and this has made the norili 
fauna migrate towards the south and west. The prcbcnl-day 
distribution of fishes strongly supports such a hypothesi-. 
The eastward flowing rivcis of the Peninsula probably 
assumed their present direction after the rise of tho 
Western Ghats; their antiquity is apparent from their 
broad valleys. 



NATIONALISM AND MINORITIES IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

By MONINDRAMOHAN MOULIK, d.sc. Pol. (Rome). 


Never lias the Czechoslovak Republic passed 
such iiiixioiis moments over its national 
sovereignty and territorial integrity since its 
foundsition (29th February, 1920) as during the 
few we(*ks following the anscMuss. The new 
political order which emerged in Europe from 
the devastations of the Great War has received 
a ru(l(‘ shock at the gradual rise of Germanism 
under tlie leadership of Herr Hitler, and the 
bounda^-ies of Central European States, drawn 
according to the iirinciple of self-determination 
by President Wilson, are tlireatened once again 
under Ihi' Nazi cry of Drany nach Osten. The 
heart ot Eurojican peace is palpitating at Prague. 

Historians will differ as to the soundness 
of the policy of self-determination (a phrase 
borrowed from the Bolsheviks), so far as its 
conse([uences in Central European politics are 
concerned. The principle was indeed a just 
and laudable one, but it led to the erection of 
live new States of questionable stability for ii 
involved large transfers of territory and popula- 
tion at the expense of the Teutonic and Magyar 
races. The reduction of Austria to a proportion 
in w'hich she could hardly maintain her existence 
as an independent State is one of the prices 
that has sometimes to be paid for the wTong 
application of a good principle. But the 
vindication of Czech nationalism which had 
been suffocated for centuries under alien rule 
and the foundation of the Czechoslovak 
Republic, as much as the independence of 
Poland, s,)ine of the moral victories that 
were bought by the huge wastes of war. Prof. 
H. A L Fisher! thus describes the emergence 
of the Czechoslovak Republic : 

" Czechoslovakia is the child of propaganda. How 
two able exiles, Masaryk, the son of a Slovak coachman, 
utij Benes, the son of a Czech peasant farmer, set alight 
an agitation for the liberation of the Czechs and the 
Slovaks, with what wholesale desertions from the 
Austrian army their efforts were rewarded, how French 
and Ehglish brains were enlisted in their cause, with 
what enthusiasm the evangel of Czech liberation was 
received in Chicago and with what sympathy by 
President Wilson, how 46,000 Czech war captives in 
Bussia formed themselves into an army, marched across 
Siberia, and w^ero then transported into I heir native 
country — the narrative of these events constitutes one 
*of the most surprising chapters in modem history.** 

The Czechoslovak Constitution which was 
determined by the National Assembly of the 
^History of Europe, p. 1155] 


Czechoslovak Republic on 29th February, 1920, 
declares that this democratic Republic, is a 
unified and not a federative State. This 
principle lias subsequently become a source of 
great misgivings among the German minorities, 
of the Republic. At the head of the Chart, er 
of the Constitution stands the motto: *'The 
people is th(* sole fountain of State authority 
in the Czechoslovak Republic. ’’ The unity of 
the State is recognized infer aba in Article 10 of 
the Treaty of St. Germain, and tlie oneness and 
uniformity of citizenship is recognised for all 
members of the State in the Constitutional 
Charter with full political and civic rights. A 
special section (Part V) of the Charter of the 
Constitution is devoted to the so-calleil 
fundamental rights and liberties of citizens. 
Privileges derived from birth, sex or calling are 
not recognizea, private ownership is declared 
inviolable, and a Supreme Administrative 
Court guards the administration against any 
breach of these rights. Part VI of the 
Constitutional Charter deals with the protection 
of racial and religious minorities, and the 
stipulations of the Treaty of St. Germain in 
regard to the question of minorities have not 
only been ratified by the Czechoslovak Constitu- 
tion, but also Articles 131 and 132 of the Charter 
have been declared as fundamental constitu- 
tional articles, althougji the above Treaty in 
no way required this. The Czechoslovak 
language w^as adopted as the State language, 
although provisions were made for the teaching 
of other languages spoken by the minorities. 

In order to have a precise idea of the 
present crisis it is necessary to be familiar with 
the way in which the State has, during the 
twenty years of its existence, tried to reconcile 
the interests of the minorities with those of 
the political integrity of the Republic. The 
percentages of minority populations in 
Czechoslovakia, according to the 1930 census, 
were as follows: — 


Czechoslovaks 

9.688,943 

62-92% 

Germans 

3,231,718 

22-32% 

Magyars (HiingariansJ 

692,121 

4-78% 

Rutheniana 

594,043 

3-79% 

Jews 

186,474 

1-29% 

Poles 

81,741 

0-56% 

Other nationalities 

49,645 


Foreigners 

250,031 
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A vayside halt in a Czech village 



A village proccsaion in Carpaiiifaii Rutheniai near the Ruinanian frontiei 


NATIONALISM Al^" MINOR! 

Thus it will be seen that in 'a population J 
of 14,732,644, there are as many as five different ''s 
natitmalities, of whom the Oetmans constitute , t 
the most formidable sin^e minority. But it w 
not only in Czechosllovakia that' nation^ li 
mintmties have been oolih^tuted as a result of I 
the revision of boundaries in# Etut^ according o 
to the Peace IVeaty. There are nearly two I 
million Hungarians (Transylvania) who aim f 
under the Bumanian rnlc, more than half a I 
million under Jugoslavia. There are Germans h 
in the Polish Corridm* and Dansig. Then 
there is the subjOcrion of some 230/X1O German 
Tyrolese and 1,300,000 Jugoslavs to Italian 
nilo. Yet the new political fr<^(itierB of Europe 
were considered to be more satisfactory than 
aiiy previous ones ; they were so drawn that 
only three per cent of the total population of 
the continent live under alien rule. 

The Goverainent at Prague became alive 
to_ the bufiling nationality problems of the 
Republic as soon as it came into being. While 
on the ])olitical side Czechoslovkia was 
successful in making alliances with the other 
two new StatiCS that had profited by tlie dissolu* 
tion of tbe Austro^Hun^rian Empire, that is, 
with Jugoslavia (August, 1930) and with 
Rumania (April, 1921), thus fiirming what is 
known ns (he Little lilntento, the Republic wais 
faced at home just at the outset with two urgent 
pr<*blems, namely, ndigion and nationality, 
JVIemones of the Hussite past were revived, the 
conviction that Hubsburg Vienna in its hostility 
to tlio C'zoch nation had. had an ally in Papal 
Rome led to a mass secession from the Catholic 
(ihureh, and many tliousands adopted Pro- 
tos(4intism. How these movements embittered 
the early relations of the Republic with 
the Vatican, to wj(^ich not a little was contributed 
by' the dispute* as to the commemoration of the 
Hums Day as a na^onal holiday, and how a 
new religious IB^etherhpod called “ Protestant 
Church of Czelm' 'ftwUirea came into being, t 
how a Protssjts^, CHurc^ wiw establiriicd in C 
Silesia, Mbiav^a’j!ij^lSWMMiiar’'is quite familiar, c 
The national minwiti^.iOn the other hand, r 
adopted a n^ative aiwmdb towards tha State, e 
and a haaltKy oolMKiriatipa'' towards the evolu- t 
tion of a unite4 was completely c 

Gennang. : IwAsi hau ' thrir.. jeVes h 
littnea towards thew^ fitUiignriiats in Slovaltia i 
.Wia<e '.Hoping the r 

of 'Hungarian ' the ■ i 
.yioleia 'propaguiria for H«(ig^ian;i«visioniam« t 




HOSLOVAm- 


. Wm being urged from all quarters. Over and ' 
"s^yn-that, there were factions in the popular 
tion' far regard to their allegiance to differait 
political' ideologies, and there emerged a large 
liuffsiber of political parties. The Czcclioslov& 
He^dblic seemed to be threatened v'ith all forces 
of disruption just from its very inception. 
But the selfless personality of Masaryk, the 
faivsighted political genius of Bencs (pronounced 
Benom) and the most clean dealings of the 
leaders of Prague with the minorities, con- 


K:fc«rSii,!s3{K*i 




T. G. MwHutyk (18S0-1937) 

First President of the Czechodovak Republic 

tributed to the survival of the storm. The 
CJzechoslovak ' .CHiamber of Deputies, which 
cohristft of 300 mendsarii, was oomjjosed of ^hc 
representatives of different nationtil minorities 
exac^ according to their proportions to the 
total populdtion. Thus the Germans who 
constitute 22. per. cent, of the total population • 
hav(0 66 .deputies jn a Chamber of 300. Even 
in the Cabinet, represeritatives of tlic national 
minorities were given Uicir respective importanqe; 
in the bod3r“poUtir, and thus ns early as l'9Sn; 
the Germans have Steen represented' by twio 
m^bers of their '%acc iv tbe Cseeboriavetk 
Cidbinet. ‘As .the .'political parties w«te 
orgf^ed rtdi^.'on H'nationai and tmt 
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basiH, they woro a Honroe of strength for the 
Oovcrninent since iJiey crealed divisions among 
racial groiijis winch could not ofl'er a imite/1 
front to the centra! authority. Tlie alignnumt 
of jHilitical parties in the iiresent Ohainber will 
give an idea as to the compl(‘Xity of the 
situation. The following figures relate to the 
situation ])rior to the recent changes 


Coalition Parties : — 

Dentifies 

Czeclioslovak AKraiiaii*' 

. 

M Soeial Demon aK 

;5« 

,, National .Soeuilisiv, 

281 

Popular Calliolic Paiiy 

. 22 

Small Employee'- Pnilv 

. 17 

United National Puit> 

17 

. 107 

Cernuw J*arfies.- 

Deputies 

Sudeten Ceiinan (Henlein) Paitv 

ll 

(Wiiian Ajiianaiis 


(«eiman Cluisihiii Soiiuli'-K 

0 

German SiM>i:d DeinoeiaN 

11 

lolal 

. 06 

Other Parties' 

Depiitie** 

(’oinmiini^ls 

M) 

SJovak JNipiildr Parly ((^atboJn 

21) 

Mag>ui J’aity tlliiii{>aijan ) 

y 

Total 

59 

Olio r- 

Grand total 

m 

From Ihe above table it will be 

<vvu that 


when thf* (Jennaii par(ie.s are united tliey heconic* 
the largest single party in the Czeclioslovak 
Hejmblie If Czechoslovak democracy would 
have been merely a jilay of })oliticat jiartii's 
tiiere would have been little concern for its 
future. When in spite of Hie French ]>aity 
system, tin* French R(']iublic has .-iirvived many 
major crises oi p(»st-War Euictpe, C'ze<‘hoslovakia 
too could have assured itself of its national 
sovereignty for the future irrespective of the* 
instability of ( -abmets inluTent in the multiiile 
party system But the real menace to the 
integrity of C^zeehoslovakia as a European 
State lies in tlie different racial ininoritic*s who 
feel tlieinselves subjected to foreign rule and 
refuse to co-op(Tate with the Government. 
Thus Czechoslovakia offers the most eomjilex 
exjieriment of denioeracy in the heart of 
Europe, and its survival or eflfacement will 
deride one of the most debated political ((ucs- 
tions of the present century. While the 
different national minorities of Czechoslovakia 

•M, Hozrla bcloagt h) it. 

tPrssident Benes belongs to tjik party. 


has been looking forward at one time to the 
Swiss nleal and the prospect of federation, the 
Sudeten Germans under the leadership of Herr 
Henlein have formulated their demands at their 
last conference at Carlsbad a week ago which 
surpass the limits of that ideal. 

Today with the redi'injition of Austria by 
the Third Reich there is a general irredentist 
cry in tVntral Europe winch conc(‘rns greatly 
the future of Czechoslovakia. The Suekten 
Germans want to secede Iroiu the Republic, 
Polaml wants to redeem her iiihiorities in 
Czechoslovakia, and even Hungary is beating 
an ant.i-Cz(‘choslovak drum But the most 
imminent ju*obl(‘in to solve is that of tla* 
Germans who have not only demanded auto- 
nomy, eonsi it utionally reeogniz(‘d by th(‘ State, 
but have openly proiessed tluar spiritual 
all('gianc(‘ to the Nazi tnltansrlnmuntj br 
world-outlook). Konrad Henlein, the lead(T 
of the Sudeten Deutsche Parly, declared at 
Cheb on the 21st of June 193b : 

“ h is rs*«tMaial that Pi ague should eieale u new. 
(let out lelalioii'^hi)) with the eniiie Oiiiianir rare anil 
jiartieiilarK with the (jerman Keuh.... 1 piefer to he 
iijl(‘(i in eonipaiiv with (Feimany than to draw aiu 
advantage out of hatied for (M'lmany.” 

Now it IS reiHirted from Berlin {Timrs, 
Aiml 27, 19381 tliat al the recent ('tirlslttid 
meeting of the vSudeten Germans l23r(l April!, 
Herr lleiihan w'(»ul(l have goju* i'artluT to deelan* 
their memb(‘i\ship of thi‘ ( leruutn Natioiud 
Soeialisl Party ami to demand a ])lebiseit(' on 
the is.^ue of union w'lth the Reich had he not 
been (Iissiuided by Berlin whicli could not tidvc 
any direct resjauisibility in the matter. The 
demands (»f the Henlein Party forinulated at 
Carlsbad as a basis for negotiation wuth the 
Gov(‘rnnient at Prague and their reactions at 
home anti abroad, w'hich consitute, till today 
l27tl) April) tilt' latest phasr* of C-zeeh-(Terman 
relations, will be discussed immediately. 

It should be made clear at this stage that 
th(‘ Czechoslovak (TOV(‘rnment have tried with 
scrupulous ear(‘ to give effect to their under- 
takings in regard to minorities. The economic 
development of Slovakia and Carpathian 
Ruthenia undertaken by the State by means of 
improving cominunicatious and gradual indus- 
trialization bears witness to this fact. On the 
other hand, in the matter of elementary and 
technical education, in the matter of taxation . 
relief, in the matter of participation by all 
sections of tlie population in administrative 
services, the executive and the judiciary, the 
State lias had always a vigilant eye. The 
lengthy accounts of these achievements may be 
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found in llie official iniblioations of the publicity 
department at Prague and cannot be 
summarised here for reasons of siiaee. But a 
few facts may be cited hero. On tlie 18th of 
January, 1937, the Government i)asscd a 
lesolutioii by wliich the viglits of differenl 
minorities for a propori.ional representation in 
the administrative ser^dces of the State were 
statutorily recognized. Prior to the February 
resolution, the* State em])loyees pertaining to the 
minority groups did not m all s(‘elors represent 
such a proportion of posts as would correspond 
with their numerical share m the entin* 
liopulation of the couniry, Imt sometimes the 
■proportion was more than wliat would be 
legitimate according to the new law. For 
exainjile, among the judges and public 
pros(‘cutors the (iennan ])roj)ortion was 22-6 
JKT cent ; auionj; the district school inspectors 
for Bohemia ami Moravia-Silesia the (ierman 
lH*oi)ortion was 34-11 per cent, although among 
])r()f<’ssors, tcacliers and other staff of the 
schools and institutions pertaining to this 
de])ariment'only 21-11 per e(‘iit were Germans. 
In th(‘ matter ol tax remission the Germans 
have profit(‘(l more than any other national 
groujis, sinc(‘ the largest amount of tax remis- 
sion was grant(‘d in the industrial areas which 
are, as is w(’ll known, inhabited liy Germans. 
In anolluT resjiect the Germans have received 
mor(‘ than what their jiroportion would entitle 
them to. In Moravia-Sih'sia tlie German 
secondary schools received a far larger share of 
State grants than tlRy would he entitled to 
according to the “ projxu-tion ” principle Of 
tlie expenditure on technical schools thi’ German 
institutions in 1936 and 1937 received iii 
Bohemia 31-9/? and 30*;?, in ]Moravia-SiIcsia 
279?' ami 27-3^? , in Slovakia l-S^;? and in 
Garpathian Buthema -OV/f . In these caM‘s 
too German educaticai received a higher .share, 
except in the ease of Slovakia where teehmcal 
eduention is less important since industry 
cleelincs as one goes eastward>. Since 
the I'cbruary resolution, however, tlu* Govern- 
ment has been trying to aehiev(‘ in all dejairt- 
ments of the State a balance of the different 
nationality groups according to their propor- 
tions in the population, but wlion minority 
1 ‘ights are used as pretexts for political 
propaganda, that balance, often naiched at the 
cost of efficiency, does not sor\\' to pacify 
agitation. 

CzecJi-German relations in Czechoslovakia 
have been in tlie iiast, as at present, largely 
subject to psychological influences and have 
been rather chequered. Both sides admit 


having made mistakes in tlic past ; tlie Germans 
by siilittiiig up their ranks into numerous 
political parties which were playing a game 
of tug-of-war among themselves instead of 
jin'senling a united trout and the ('zechs by 
accepting this state of affairs as a permanent 
feature whicli did not call for any special efforts 



l)j. Eduard Bpih*& 

of the C/ecliosluvak RepiiLljc 


on their part. The advent of the Hitler regime 
m (hTiiuiny. the eonsef|uent rallying of the 
Sudeten (Jennans under Herr lleiilein’s Icader- 
.ship, and particularly the mcorjmration of 
Austria in tlie ll(‘ieh, have fundamentally 
changed the situation. Upto 1926 all the 
Cicrnian ])arti(‘s remained in ojiposition. In 
that year tlu' (German Agrarians and the German 
Christian Socialists joined flic GoviTiiinent. 
Ill 1929 the German Social democrats also 
(‘ntered the Government ranks All tlie i.hree 
liartics remaine<l in the Government until the 
last general election in May, 1935. After the 
eh‘etion the German Cliristian Socialists for a 
short, time remained outside* the Government 
ranks, but later on all 11 1 three parties came 
to be represented by a Tslinister each in the 
(.’’zechoslovak Cabinet. During the end of 
March Ipst, after the avschlv^s, the German 
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j)ar(.ics irKi^iied from tJie Coalition C’abinet, 
altliou^li the (lerinan Social Democratic Party 
IS exiXTted l.o support the Government in iks 
l)olicy of bridfting the difiFerences between 
Czechs and <3ermans. Tims at tin* present 
moment th(*re are no (ierman Achi'fst parties, 
and Die C^ailition is niucli nanowed down. 
The Czecli parties are combined, ami alleinpts 
are being made to win ovtT tin* Slovak (Merical 
Party, which demands aiit(»n<»niy for Slovakia, 
and tlie (?zech Fascist Parly In the mean- 
time, in spile of the fru'ndly declarali(ms of 
policy to the Siid(*len Germans made by 
President Benes and Premier iiodza, the llenlein 
Party have been gradually bc'coining more 
insistent on Dicui* demands which belrav a 
curious ins|>iralion drawn from the On 

March 28th last. Dr Milan Ilodza, the Prime 
Almister, declared in a bmadcast that the 

GovernmenI was ]>reparing a ‘ Mimnity 
Statute’ (whieh is now bei g railed 
‘ Naticnialily Statute’ in com})lianc(‘ with the 
desire of the llenlein Par(\ who maintain that 
the Oernians are not a mmoiily m Cz(‘elio- 
slovakia), whieh would m(*et anv reasonable 
demands wullnn tbe fraiiKwvork of the 

( 'onstiDition, provided the niinori(i(‘s show their 
loyally to the Stale. The State will liave amph* 
se<»pe for the l(‘gal n^gulalion <»f innumeralih* 
minor (pii'slions, such as local self-administra- 
tion, proportional (‘injiloN inent in the jniblie 
scTvices, and share* m proportum of ( hivernmeiit 
contracts, and guarantees for the just. 
a.dniinistralion of its provisions might be given 
by the appointment, of mixed eonimissions of 
su])(*rvision 'ria* minority policy of Czecho- 
slovakia IS bascMl im the s]nril of its constitution 
and was emphatically rcitcrati'd hy Dr Tbuiza 
behire tin* IJudgctan' Committee of the (’hamber 
e)f Deputie*'' on the- I71h Xovember, 1937 He 
said: — 

“Tin* I '/t*clu)»»lovdk Oiiii'-liliilini) 1 -. Iiioad nunip^h 
that ill U e easily to Im* foumJ j jil.n'e Irtr i‘\(‘n )ust, 
motal, (lationnl dfici sot lal iiiu-re st. I( ilie spii ii ol 
lllr Czechoslovak CoristitiltJon weir lo rxjiiesh ilsdf m 
the (oneiele eliaicieterislirs of oui iiaiioiialjiy fiohcy it 
wiHild he formiilaied uparoxiiiiately in the sense that 
Chechoslovakia does nol doKiie. inileed reiecis. every kind 
of denationali/ation, that she (cuarunlees in this icspect 
all licr inhahitantH their own parlieiiiar prooes^ of 
developtncfil supported hy all tlie prJnlar^ conditioub 
of (ultiiral, moral and emnomic advann;. The 
Czecliofllovak KepuhJie does this on the basis of its 
soveieif;nty as a State. A nation which in the couisc 
pf its. history lias had lo overcome so much oppression 
as we have, will never leinl itself to conduct that wrongs 
others, and wilt always be conscions of die iart that 
the strength of the State and its own poithioti in the 
Stale will be the more permanent and diinthle the more 
oigdnically it works into the fabric of the as 


a sense of jiisiice and of equal rights for all, irrespec- 
tive of differences of nationality, class or religion.” 

After the promise of the Nationality 
Statute came an amnesty for political and other 
minor offenders, wdiicli was proclaimed on the 
IGDi April last, including the diseontinuanee of 
jKilitical inosccutioiis under the Defence of the 
Republic Act. Tlie amnesty applied to all 
political offenders exeopi» tliosc who wen* 
convicted of military treason. Of the 2,867 
persons benefiting by the Presidi’nl’s eleineney 
over 1,2(K) are Germans, souk* 900 are Czechs 
and Slovaks, about 5(X) lliinganans, 200 

Rutlienes, aiul 30 Poles , and alter their releast* 
nearly 1,300 jUTsons still n‘main m prison 
having been coiuleinned tor oi chargeil with 
military treason and being oulsitlt* the scope of 
tin* anin(‘st.y. Pj’csidt'iil lieijc*s, alter pro- 
imilgalmg tlie amm‘^ty, ai)pi*al(‘d to all paities 
anil ract*s to make their eoiitribiitioii to general 
lieace. lie claimed that nowliere on the 

<’oni]n(*nt do minorities (‘iijoy gn‘at(*r li‘ei*<loni 
than in ( ’zeelioshu'akja. Tlit* Sudeten ( Jermans, 
witliin the limits of a mild c(*u.*^orslnj>, liavi* 
liberty of the Press, of speech, and of assembly, 
and Use it freely to enlJciz<‘ tlu* Czechoslovak 
Gov(‘inmenl. The JIungaiian minority have 
t*njoyed, at I(*ast until the last few months, 

more luililieal rights Ilian iheir bretlin‘n m 
Hungary itself (’zeelioslovakia is (‘ertaiiily 
the most liberal Stall* in Europe apnrt trom tlu* 
A^Vsterll democracies and the Scandinavian 
countries But wliat was the lejily of tin* 

Sudeten (ierinans to President Beiies’s “ eliange- 
of-heart. ” gesture and appeal for truce m 
( -zeeh-t Jerinaii relations? Alt hough they were 
sensible* enongli not to disturb tin* “ Easter 
Peace,” a timi’-lionour(*d Czeeho.slovak Red 
('ross c(*reinony, they assembled at Carlsbad 
on the 23rd A]U’il last and formulated their 
deiminds “ m order to pave the w'ay for peace- 
ful development.” Herr Henlein made a speech 
w'hich was enthusia.stically received by the 
members of his parly assembled there, and put 
forward the following eight demands as a basis 
for negotiation with the Government : 

(1) Full equality of slatiw for C/ec-lis and Germans. 

12) A guarantee for this equality by the recogni- 
tion of the Sudeten Germans as a legal body 
incorporate.. 

(3) Determination and legal recognition of the 
Gciman areas within the State. 

(4) Fill] self-government for the German areas. 

(5) Legal protection for every citizen living outside 
the area of his own nationality. 

<6) Removal of injustices inflicted sinc^e 1918 and 
reparation for the damages thereby caused. 

(7) Recognition of the principle : within the 
Gernuin area German officials. 
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(8) Full liljeriy to profess German nalionalitv ami 
German political philosophy. 

The Prague Cabinet reject ed as a basis for 
negotiations the Sudeten (lerinan <l(*niands on 
April 26 last, although another attempt is being 
made to r(‘ach an agreement Ixdon* tlrawing 
the Nationality Statute. The iiriiicipal obstacles 
to an understanding are tlic' avowal of Nazism 
by the Sudeten (lermans in a ccxintry which has 
a democratic (constitution, and tlie attempt to 
alienate (Czechoslovakia from her friends and 
allies, which would subject her entirely to 
German influence. The first point in the party 
programme of the German Peieli is “ tlie union 
of all Genuans to form a Great Germany 
The logical consequence of the adojition of the 
Nazi iVf'lUwsrhayvnii in Czechoslovakia would 
be an agitation for the union of the fJerman- 
^peaking parts witli <}('niiany , and the transfer 
()1 the Germans w(nild, in the eyes of tin* Czeeh 
Government, be thi' beginning of the disruption 
uf the State* Tin* jirospect of a solution on 
till* basis of granting autonomy to the Sudeten 
( Jenuans, implied in the seTond and fourth 
“ [Mnnts ’’ of Ilerr lleiilein, is not favoured by 
Prague, since besides the ditnculty of reconcil- 
ing a leitalitarian theory of the State with the 
pinici))les t)l denux’racy, then* is another 
practical ditliculty ol initting together all 
(.Jenna ns in one single* aiva The Germans are 
scattered all over tlie Hc'public, and the grant- 
ing eif territorial Hiiteinomy to the (Jermans of 
Bolieniia tSiide*t('n Germans) wouhl me*aii 
sacrificing 380, (KX) Czechs elomicilcd on 
tcrriteirie's i)(*e)ple'd by a German majority, anel 
sacritieing 730,(X)0 Germans em tlie reanainmg 
territeirh'S of tlie State. Neither of this would 
appeal to the sense of deniiocraiic justie*e ot the 
C'/zeclis who love liberty. On the other hand, 
th(* pn'sent Czech-G(*rman frontier lias been 
that of the historic (Vow'n Lands of Bolieinia- 
Moravia, which President Masaiyk always 
intended to be the north-w^estern boundanes of 
the State he was to create. Tlie Gcnuaiis have 
filtered into this land in the c(»urse of time as 
the Czechs had passed into Slovakia. The 
secession of Bohemia would also mean a great, 
industrial loss for the country and woultl set 
a bad example before the other minorities wdiieh 
would finally lead to the disruption of the 
State. The autonomy move of the Slovaks is 
nothing but a remnant of Hungarian inipcrialif*lic 
propaganda and of the policy of denationaliza- 
tion of the Slovaks resorted by the Hungarians 
until they were masters of Slovakia. The 
Slovaks are only two and a half millions whereas 
the Czechs are seven millions in the Republic. 


The attitude of tlu* Reich pre.ss on the 
Czechoslovak (|iU‘stioii rccpiirc.s a brief mention 
here, although it cannot be taken for granted 
that their opinion is necessarily that of 
Willielmstrasse Tlie (Czechoslovak (lucstion is 
consuh'red very urgent in lh*rlin, and Nazi 
leaders want lo see d settled liefort' autumn. 
It is hinted that after twTiily years of spiritual 
ainl cultural distress the Sudeten (.h’rniaiis an* 
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m no mood to be patient, so that delaying 
tactics on the part of I’rague must create an 
“ intolerable situation in Czechoslovakia. 
Although the German n(*ws])apers do not 
attempt to explain how the totalitarian and 
democratic syst/crns arc to operate side by 
side in the same State, they remark airily 
tluit if two nationalities can get on together, 
so can two irvlianschaunnuni. In any event, 
it is pointed out, Herr Hitler is not likely to 
surrender the divine right of Germans to b§ 
National Socialist, or to permit Czechoslovkia 
to continue to exist as an '^approach road ’’ 
to Bolshevism in the heart of the German 
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Lcbvmnmm ( living spaco) Tho Natnmal 
Zvitung of Kss('n, bdiovcd to bo the inouth- 
pioco of Field Alarshall Gooring, took the 
L(nido!i Times to f^roat task a foAv days ago 
for its loading article which sugg<'stod a 
d(‘nio(‘ratio solution of tlu* uiinonty ]>robloiu. 
Tlio Essen writer says : 

“As tor tilt" iit'iidl (lomocralit comproinisi- 
in tlir loading' aitidt'. wlirrciiv one suit* ■would stale 
its inaKinuiin demands and the othei its maximuiii 
eoncessions, ihjs is dismissed willi llu* lec oinnieiidalion 
lliat the method he employed in Norllieni Ii eland alter 
Its inoorpoiation in the Iri-h Fiee Stale.” 

The iinnexatioTi of Austria to the RtMcIi 
has not only made th(‘ Ilenlein parly V d(‘inands 
more insistent, hut has plaeeil Czechoslovakia 
in a disadvani'igeous. economic ])nsitjon in 
regard to its trade with Germany Germany 
now will be abh* to control the on tin* Danubian 
basin and Central lCuropi‘an marki'is onci* she 
lias established herself tirmly at Vienna. 
Czechoslovakia runs tlu* risk of being 
strangulated economical ly if France and 
England wouhl not fnrmsh markets for those 
Czecli goods which will not he bought any more 
by Germany. Much of Czechoslovakia’s trade 
with Austria is likely to disajiiiear, and it is 
extremely iinprohalile that Austria will go on 
buying one niillion tons of coal a year from 
Cz(*cliosI()vakia. Her finishi'd goods will be 
repliie«*d by goods of German origin. Mon*- 
over, the depfuidenee on Germany of Jugoslavia, 
Rumania and Rulgaria, which are bu>ers of 
goods from Czechoslovakia, is so great, that 
Austro-Germany is in a position to impose 
new elearhig arraTig<‘meiits on these* countries 
whicli will make it even more difficult than 
before for them to buy goods from 
Czechoslovakia. 

C’zcclioslovakia faces today tlie gravest 
of jiroblems that have ev<*r iiresenled tliem- 
selves since ihe toumlation of the Republic, as 
was openly acknowledged by Presuhmt. Renes 
in his spereh on Aju'il 16 last He said: 

“In miT iii*igld>i)UTliu»)d somi' rlianfa"*. Iidvc* 
mdurmcr* in a marked dcfirrr Kunipcan 
policy, and pdilicutiiilN pcAu v m l’\vt€»po, Wc 

miiHi nol close our lo iVio lacl \\ia\ vvi an* 

lliroiie^h the Ijijigrst ixditicah untl f iiliural 

revolijtioiiarv pmn'c*i'^ iii ilie nf I'urujic. The 

whole of Europe is a-^kni ' whcilu-j iJu" situation w»!l 
lead to aiiolhoi Eiiropraii oi woild wm. ’ 

But CzeeJioslovakia is not afuiid l.o taco 
iho situation or lo detend b-; (mn riglits of 
iiltate sovereignty and its poi>ular institutions 
. if they attacked front outside. C'zecho- 
Slovakia is heavily armed, and can boast of 
^ood soldiers too. Fran(*<rhas reaffinned her 


Treaty obligations with Czechoslovakia, and 
the latter is allied also with Soviet Russia, 
tlie great(‘st and most iiowcrful Slav State. 
Althougli then* was nothing very categorical 
in tlie docJarations of Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
in the House of Commons in regard to Britain’s 
attitude in the event of an aggression in 
C’zeelioslovakia by the Germans, his statement 
was very well rec(‘ived in Prague. Mr. 

( ’hamberlaiu said: 

“Thf* iiiexorahlf prcssuie o1 tads niighl well pum* 
mure poweifiil than foiiual prunoiiru eiiicnn, and in 
I hat inent it would lie well williin tlic hmiiuls of 
pndialiiJily ihut <ilher couniru-, la^^ides those which 
well* parlies lo ihr original dispute, would alitio^t 
1 mined ml el V lieeoine involved. That was true of two 
eoiinliie-^ like GiimI Hiilain and Franee, willi their 
long assiK'iations of fiieiidship and coiniiiori idt'als they 
wete detei mined lo iiphoh] ” 

The Little Ententi* stands discredited to- 
day, and th(* alliance* of its three* conipone*nt 
Stales has be'e*ojne teiei weak te» be of any use- 
ful assistance in lavoiir eii C'zecheislovakia. 
But the Anglei-Italian agreement .signeel twei 
wee'ks age) at Ibnne, and the P^rai)e*e)-Italian 
ronversatieins that are since* taking jihiee in 
Rome, have brought gr(‘a1 (‘iieeairagement to 
the sujtpeirters e»i the Czi'choslovak State*, ^^h() 
b(*lieve iu a ])eae*eful soluiiem of the Sudeten 
(JeTinan probleMU. The ])oworful uieehaiing 
influeiiee of Great Britain may tx* of innnense 
value to the* e*aiise eif ( ■zee'lieisleivak in- 
ele]>eneiem*(‘. The eoe)l ree*e‘ptum that has met 
Herr lle'ulenu’s elemands at Paris anel Lemelon 
has (‘iicouragcel the* lieipe that tlu*ir rejection 
}>y Prague would be regarel(*d iu the)se eaiiitals 
as uot justityiug inlerveuition by the Reicli 
Tliat Czechosleivakia woulel resist with all her 
might, such inte*rvcntion and woulel delend her 
rights was v(*ry clearly laid down by Dr. 
Hodza in a. speeeli befeire the two (-hambers 
of Parliament at Prague* on the 4th March, 
1938. He said w'itli a heretic oiitimism: 

“The (’zrclis and Slovaks lliroiiglioiil theii whole 
historical past liaM* siood foi tiiiih and fought for 
jiisticf' In the eonnnon Slate which we eMahli<»hecl 
twenty years ago we liave no intention of lietraying 
the aim of our enfleavoiiis in the* past eenluripR. By 
\ue\ic of the rnlhrthc Will of oiir wlmlfj pixiple we 
tire lodav --iTong as we nevir were lieforc in history. 
In the spirit oi oin hi'^ioiv, in the spirit «>f the moral 
and intellcetiiul (jnaliiies of our people, we, are hiiilding 
up our restored Slate with all oni forces as a real home 
for all its ethnical elements. It is in a rnnscioiisness 
of this that is^ anchored our calm, our certainty and 
determination to maintain and eourageoiiRly to 
defend the heritage that lias come down to ua from 
OUT Kings who were the protagoniatg and defenders of 
peace and of agreement among the nations of Europe, 
who were determined champions and warriors of 
Christian culture in Central Europe* A thousand yoars 
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we have not been afraid, hur liave we any fear today, 
certain as we arc of the iinily of heart and mind of ali 
sections of onr people and of collahoialion with that 
Europe wliiiich like om selves has no wisii lor conquest 
or aggression but desires tranquillity and peace.” 

But this (loos not mean Unit tlu‘ Hon loin 
jiropaftanda will ootist'. 'Flio iij;itaii(>n of tlio 



Piesidcnt E. Beiu's ilcjt) with Dr, Milan 
llodza Irifiht), the Inline Ministei of the (Izivlio- 
slo\dk Kepiihlj( 


Sudolcn (Jorinan Parly wliirli is the f^reato*^! 
ineiiac(‘ today to the intej;rity of the 
(Czechoslovak Sttite will coniinui* its insinred 
movetm*nt for autonomy. Thert* is i;oinR to 
be a general election in the Kepublic in Alay 


and June, and a new Cabinet will come into 
power. Negotiations with thi‘ Ihqdein Party 
will wait till tlie elections are over. In the 
meantime Herr IliUtM' will be abh* to devote 
himself more deejily to the Czeelioslovak 
(piestion after lu* will have ri'turned to Berlin 
from his Italitin tour The jieaee of lOurojie 
is dejiciiding on the attitude which lltTi* llitler 
wull finally fake to this (jiiestion. ami ti pohey 
of peaceful negotiation sugg(‘sle<l by Hiller to 
Herr llenlein w'ould assure lMirn]n‘an peace in 
the same w'ay as liis proviu-alioits and iillimaU’ 
inteiventioU may disturb it with disahlroii.s <‘on- 
st^rpienees In troiil of tlia.t calasfroplie the 

[iretext of ujiliolrling minority riglils in 
Cz(‘choslovakni would provide Ui(‘ poorest 
eonsolalion. Bill il inn lie admit 1 <mI tluil th(‘ 
(Jermans ol Boluqiiia. eonslii-iilt' the most 
inflammable materifil in liol -house of 

European |)olitJes It is too (‘arly to lilaiiie 
the niaktM’s of P(‘ace Trt'aties for this sore spot 
which th(‘y have Udt, and \\v can only speeiihite 
without fon'ctisling Prof Fisher’s remarks 
m.Md(‘ m eomiection with the new national 
boinidaiies ol bhirotx* long Ixdon* the prestqit 
crisis tirose, throw' inleresfmg li^ on the 
verdict llitit history has yet to Live on the 
destiny (if Czi'clioslovakia: 

ll Is t(M) soon lo pu''** u (mill vcnliit on the work 
td the treat v-iiiakcis Tiny will be ludgcd by the 
siiMV-s of the Stale*- wbicb lb<*y bioiighl into In’ing 
or gieally impiiieriled, bv the new Poland, the new 
(Veclioslovakia, and the new (ireeie A hundred years 
heme the bistonan will know ^e who are passing 
tliroiigh llie /.one id inaMiiiuni hit lion and uneasiness, 
when the wai pjssjons are still alive and llie minorities 
aie wineing iiiidei new iniisleis, and before the oil of 
habit has begun lo snioolli I he irpiiiigs ot the newly- 
made (luMols ol Slate, (jn baldly with any show of 
lonfideme forniulaie a aiiess.”" 

Horne, 27lb April, im 

JJistoi\ of Kurofjp P 








AN INDIAN MATERNITY OF THE 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY 

By Du DINES DHANDRA SIRCAR, m.a. pIi.d., 


Lecturer in Ancient Imhan Ifmtory 

Reference to tlio Medical Scionce is found 
in tJu* early literalme of the Hindus, and, as 
a matter of fact, Ayuiveila (literally, know- 
lodj»e rej*ar(liii^ loiij;evUyJ hclonp;s to the 
Smtl and is known as oin* of the I' pniHuhia, 
?.c., the secmidary VrtlaK That this Science 
was highly iidvanci'd jii India even as early 
as tlie sixth ct'ntury B.C' is jiroved beyond 
doubt by the story of Dr Jivaka who was a 
student ol the Taxila Cniveisity and is known 
to have cured the Buddha ol a serious disorder 
of the bowels in no tinu* There were hos- 
jiitals anti Linjrapols in India frtnn very early 
times T1 h‘ f^reat Mauiya emperor Asoka 
(273-32 B C’ I , claiiiis in his second Rock Edict to 
have established hosjntals of two kincls, for 
men and lor animals, not only thnuij^hout his 
own kin^iloin eonijinsinj; almost the whole of 
India ami Alfi^Iianistan, but also m the Tamil 
States in (he soul.iuM'ii bordiT of India, in (Vylon, 
and 111 the coniitri(‘S oi tin* Creek kinjis of sVria, 
North Africa and (ire(*ce Asoka cluun^ 
to have caused to be im])orted and iilanted 
medicinal herbs, and roots ami Iruits, wherc'wr 
they w('r(‘ wantinj; 

So lontr hmvewer we did not know if there 
W(‘re any thiim hk(‘ maternity in ancient India. 

1 have r(‘cently noticed a reference to prn.utt- 
saliU / f., inafcnuix of Ivm^-m hospital, m u 
thirtetMith century riTord ol Andhraelesli It 


and Culture, Calcutta Umveraity. 

IS the Malakiiiairam stone pillar inscription 
which bears a date corresponding to Saka 1183 
or A D. 12()2, and belongs to the time of the 
Kakati'ya (jueen Uudraiuba (1201-96 A.D.). 
The text ot this record has been published in 
the Teliigu work Kdkatijpt-sawcika, Rajah- 
mundry, 1935, inscrijition No. 31. It records 
the activities of a Bengali Saiva drharya 
named Visvesvara who was a native oi 
(‘urvyagiama or Piirvagrama in Dakshina- 
Radha m tlu* (lauda country. Visvesvara was 
11 h' Pontiff of a Saiva monastery called 
(iomulakhiiatha, and was the dilisha~()uru of 
Kiikatiya Danapati (1199-1201 A D I, father 
of Rudramba, and also of the Chola, Malava 
and Kalaehuri kings Tliis Ihmgali Saiva 
PonlilT received from Kakatiya Clanapati 
ami las daughter Kmlramba two village’s called 
Mandara and Velangainidi, situated in the 
Kandravati divi'-ion of the Velivada distriel, 
to the south of the great river Kiishnavi'ni, ij\, 
the Kndma. He divided the villages into 
tliree shares, the third of \\lach he granted 
e(|iialiy in lavour ol a lh‘:isuti-salA (maternity), 
an Arogya-Mila (hosjutal), and a Satra (rest 
house) to be used by Brahmans T\w mater- 
nity and the hospital were established either 
by the Pontiff liimself or by one of Ins jiri'de- 
ees>=ors, ami were evidently attached to the 
Saiva monastery of the locality. 
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Being the Preeidential Address delivered at the Second All-India Cultural Unity Conference held in Calcutta 

April 20. 1938 

By RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 

The object of this conference is to stress 
the importance of cultural unity and promote 
it. It is not, therefore, necessary for me to 
define and discuss culture, or to dififerentiatc 
^between the various meanings of culture and 
tcivillzation. 

The subject of culture may be considered 
•under three heads, anthropologically speaking: 
language (and literature) ; material culture, 
dbtoprising arts and crafts -; and moral culture, 
comprising such social institutions as religion, 
marriage customs and rites, ethical codes, 
government and laws, etc. 

Anthropologists and archaeologists deal in 
detail wdth the material culture of the palaeo- 
lithic, neolithic and subsequent ages, as evidenced 
by their weapons of war and chase, their 
implements of agriculture and domestic economy 
and their decorations and dress, and the like. 
I presume this conference is not concerned with 
material culture of this description. 

It should be the endeavour of the Associa- 
•tion holding this conference to study material 
ssulture to the extent that it relates to the arts 
'Of music, painting, sculpture and architecture, 
.and such crafts as require the aid of the last 
three. Though anthropologists include them 
^technically under material culture, they have 
a notable intellectual and aesthetic aspect also. 
>IuBic is correlated to dancing and the various 
forms of the mimetic and histrionic arts. 

Coming to what has been technically called 
moral culture, we are struck with the great 
;part which language plays in it. 

Culture is a social inheritance. It is 
communicable intelligence. And the com- 
munication is made mostly by means of 
language. Each man’s experience is at first 
locked up in his own mind. If be wishes to 
communicate it to another man — ^may be 
sometimes to evoke a response, he must choose 
and, use a medium of communication, such as 
a gesture, a sound, or a piece of paper, leaf, 
les^tWi bark, etc., with ma^s on it— these 

beii^E siihat we call writing osr script. 1 


use writing in a broad sense, including some 
kinds of drawings and pictures. If and when 
that is done, the other man, the man 
communicated with, is placed in a position to 
share the experience of the first man, the 
communicator, and can respond to the extent 
that he can translate into terms of his own 
consciousness the first man’s outward sign, 
namely, his gesture, sound or writing. 

The reason why man alone among 
animals has culture whereas other animals 
have none worth the name, is that their powers 
of intelligent intercourse are slight. Moreover, 
they can hold intercourse, by means of gestures 
and sounds, only with living animals and such 
as are near them. On the other hand, man 
can communicate his experience by means of 
language and writing to contemporaries living 
at a distance and to future generations also. 
Just as we can hold intercourse with posterity, 
so can we hold intercourse with the dead by 
reading and understanding what they have left 
for us in words orally transmitted or in writing. 
Thus is man able to defy time and space. 

Literature in its comprehensive sense- 
includes philosophy, history, science, and what 
we understand by literature proper. 

Religion is vitally connected with 
philosophy and ethics, as also to some extent 
with science. The prevalence in ages past and 
jiresent, and in various countries, of rcli^ous 
music, religious dances, and of religious play- 
acting of various kinds, such as our jatras ai*ri 
kathakatas and the mysteries and rairac'-i 
plays of Europe, suggests a readily understood 
connection between religion on the one hand 
and music, dancing and some kinds of play- 
acting on the other. 

What connection, interchange and unity 
there may have been* between the materiM 
cultures — ^the arts and crafts, of the primitive 
and pre-historic races inhabiting different parts 
of the earth cannot properly be" discussed here. 
And even if it weqtB a relevant subject of 
discourse at this conf^em .^ . I could not p^tend* 
to be competent to speak on it But in order 
just to indicate how old may be the process 
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perhaps unconscious, cultural exchangee and 
unification, or of independent evolution of 
similar types of culture in regions situated far 
apart, 1 may mention that some of the motifs 
of the decorations on some pre-bistoric ancient 
earthen vessels found in Bihar are very similar 
to those on such objects found in the south of 
Europe, and that seals of the Mohen-jo-Daro 
type have been found in what was ancient 
iSuiner. That even so far back as 5,000 years 
ago or more, people used to undertake distant 
travel or migration, was brought home to me 
when Colonel Seymoiir-Sewell, late Director of 
the Anthropological Survey of India, showed 
me in f^c Indian Museum a skull, found' among 
the ancient ailifacts excavated on a site in the 
Indus Civilisation region, which in his opinion 
was certainly of a Mongolian or Chinese type. 

Tn later times Greek plastic art influenced 
Indian plastic art in Gandhara and its 
neighbourhood — though mainly in externals, 
as Sister Nivedita showed in The Modem 
Review, the motifs for the most part remaining 
Indian. 

The very finely polished Asoka pillar, 
with its magnificent capital, found at Samath, 
has been the occasion for a discussion as to 
whether this branch of Mauryan art was 
indebted to Persian art, or vice versa, or 
whether there was mutual indebtedness for 
influence and consequent unification. I merely 
refer to this topic and pass on, as this is not 
the occasion to dwell longer on it, nor am I 
qualified to do so. 

Art critics and historians of art will be 
able to say in what relation the frescoes at the 
Ajanta and the Bagh caves and those at Sigyria 
in Ceylon stand to one another, and in what 
relation again the frescoes in some monasteries 
in Tibet, whieh are distinctly Indian, recently 
discovered by Professor Tucci of Italy, stand 
to the Ajanta paintings. The paintings 
recovered' from the sand-buried cities of Central 
Asia bear witness to ancient India’s far-flung 
cultural influence. 

That the ancient sculpture, painting, 
architecture and the drama of both China and 
Japan were influenced by ancient Indian art is 
an admitted fact. Thpt many of the ancient 
spedmens of art in Burma, Anam, Cambodia, 
and Siam, bear unmistakable signs of their 
direct or indirect Indian orij^n, is well known. 
I need not pause to dwell on the profound 
influmoe which was exercised (m the culture 
‘ of thdse countries by Hinduism and Buddhism. 

I just refer in passing to the ‘.probable 
anigration of some Buddhist AsiatiOs to Mexico 


and some other parts of America in ancient 
times. 

That the ancient cultures of Java, Bali, 
Sumatra and Borneo, incuding their architec- 
ture, sculpture, and some of their relimous 
ntual, were of Indian origin, every school-boy 
ouglit to know now-a-days. Most of the 
people of Java have become Musalmans, but 
they have all kept their Hindu and Buddhist 
culture. Manuscripts of the Gita and parts of 
the Mahabharat have been found in Java.. 
Its shadow-plays relate to episodes from the 
Mahabharat. Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandrai 
Ruy of Ranchi, the famous anthropologist, has 
told me that the Chho dance or masked dance 
of some Chuta Nagpur aborigines may bo 
genetically connected with the shadow-plays 
of Java. The story of the Ramayan is 
sculptured on the stone walls of some ancient 
monuments of Java and Cambodia. The 
an(*ient script of the Philippine Islands was 
taken from the Pallava script of South India. 

All these show' how Indian culture has 
travelled, co-operated with and influenced many 
foreign cultures. ■ 

Coming to more recent times, wc find art 
critics dwelling on the origins of what has been 
called the Mughal school of medieval Indian 
painting, which was essentially Indian. Here, 
as well as in the edifices built during the Mu^ai 
period of Indian history, there was cultural 
unity and co-operation between the Hindus and. 
Moslems. On this subject, writers like E. B, 
Havell and Ananda Coomarasw'amy are reliable 
guides. Besides Persian, some Chinese 
influence is also found in some of the water 
colours of this period. 

In the paintings of Ravi Varma and his 
followers and of Bombay presidency painters 
in general, except those like Kanu Desai, the 
influence of European art is predominant. In 
what has been called the Bengal School of 
Painting, originated by Abanindranath Tagore,, 
there was at first some Japanese influence. I 
am not competent to speak on this subject ; 
but I believe that this influence has been shak^ 
off. Ajanta paintings influenced our painters 
very much. But they are striking out new 
paths for themselves. Gaganendranath Tagore 
stood and stands by himself. So does- 
Mr. Jaminiranjan Ray. In painting Rabindra- 
nath Tagore is unclaesed and stands by himself. 

There are various styles of dancing — 
Manipuri, Kathakali of MalaW, Kandian of 
Ceylon and ibe ordinary north Indian style. 
Rabindranath has been creating new dance' 
forms. I have seen some 50 photographs of: 
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•dance poees of Siam in the collection of 
Mr. Bireswar Ganguly, advocate of Maymyo, 
Burma. Some of them are very similar to 
Indian poses. 

Ancient Indian music, with variations, is 
-practised all over India by Hindus and Moslems 
.alike. Some of its greatest exponents have 
.been Musalmans. Bengali Kirtan songs are 
perhaps a special creation of Bengal Baool, 
Bhatiali, and some other indigenous kinds of 
■songs are Bengal's own. So are Rabindranath’s 
numerous songs of various kinds 

Languages prevalent in areas very remote 
from one another influenced one another even 
in ancient times. In Sanskrit there are words 
<of non-Indian origin. So in old foreign languages 
•there may be words of Indian origin. From 
the medieval age down to our own times, the 
languages of different countries have borrowed 
many words from each other. Modem Indian 
laii^ages contain words of Arabic, Persian, 
Portuguese, French, English and other foreign 
origin. Similarly English and other European 
languages have borrowed Indian words. For 
example, “ loot ” is an Indian word lifted from 
India. 

Conscious borrowing from European 
languages has been going on in India in the 
field of scientific technological tenns. All 
these show linguistic cultural fellowship. 

In philosophy, the inter-relations of Hindu, 
Buddhist, Greek and Arabic systems of philo- 
sophy have been discussed by occidental and 
•oriental scholars. 

In science, the decimal system of notation 
has travelled from India to all parts of the 
world. This is not the occasion to discuss 
what other original scientific work was done 
in ancient India. In modern times, we are 
learning most things in science from the West, 
but also adding a little to the world’s stock of 
scientific knowledge ourselves. 

'There has been, therefore, cultural fellow- 
ship in philosophy and science from ancient 
times. 

'There was a time when some European 
Indologists used to fancy and say that the 
ancient Indian theatre and playing were derived 
from Gredc prototypes. But perhaps even they 
have given up tiiat theory, as it is false and 
untenable. 

From ancient times, lit^ature in the form 
•of fables has performed long and successful 
journeys. How the stories of Panchatantra 
and Kathasaritsagara have travrll^ to distant 
lands— aosnetimea vto Arabia and in somewhat 
altered ioriDa, is luown to sobolara. Other 


kinds of literature have also migrated to distant 
lands. The stories which are known by the 
name of The Arabian Tfights have been trans- 
lated into all the principal langua^ of the 
world, including India. Some Persian works, 
like Firdousi’s Shah Nameh and Omar 
Khayyam’s Rubaiyat, have been translated 
into many languages, wholly or in part. 

Let me now confine myself to India, 
particularly to Bengal. Owing to Moslem 
influence, many Persian books have been trans- 
lated into Bengali, such as Hatim Tai, Tuti- 
mama, Bahar Danesh, Gulistan, Laila-Majnuii, 
etc. Under Mughal influence many Sanskrit 
works, such as some Upardithada, the Bamayan, 
the Gita, were translated into Persian. Such 
work brought about cultural unity between the 
followers of two faiths to some extent. 

In modem times, many books have been 
translated from one Indian language into another. 
As far as 1 am aware, the Bengali books so 
translated have been greater in number than the 
books from any other modern Indian language. 
But Bengal has not neglected the other Indian 
languages altogether. The Ilamayan of 'Tulsi- 
das and his Dohas have been translate into 
Bengali, the Abhangs of 'Tukaram have been 
translated from Marathi, the Kural — ^that gem of 
Tamil literature, has been translated into 
Bengali, and so on. 

So, there has been cultural fellowship in 
the field of literary effort. 

As regards literary fellowship with the 
West, particularly with England, it may be 
stated here briefly that the modern Bengali 
novel, drama, short story and lyric arc modelled 
on English patterns and are the indirect fruit 
of the deep-seated influence of English literature 
— ^though this influence has been so assimilated 
that tliere is nothing exotic in the works of tlie 
principal novelists, short story writers and 
writers of lyrics in Bengali. 

Some English novels, short stories and 
dramas, some French short stories (mostly from 
English translations) and other works, and some 
Russian stories (all from English translations) 
have been translated into Bengali. Jyotirindra- 
nath Tagore translated some French works 
into Bengali. One of Selma Lagerlof’s novels 
lias been translated into Bengali from the 
original Swedish by Laksbniiswar Sinha and 
published in Prahasi. '• 

We have thus establ>hed some sort of 
literary fellowship with Europe. 

A few Japanese stories hnve also been 
traoslatodt into Bengali. Hence it is not m 
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painting alone that Japan has given sometiiing 
to Bengal. 

1 have spoken before of India’s cultural 
influence on many countries and islands of 
Asia. In modem times Europe and America 
have been influenced to sonic extent by some of 
India’s great Sanskrit and Pali works and by 
her Vedanta philosophy. That many Bengali 
books — ^notably those of Rabindranath Tagore, 
have been translated into English, perhaps 
gives some indication of India’s literary and 
cultural influence, however small, on Britain. 
Tagore’s works have been translatei! into some 
otlier principal European and some Asiatic 
languages also. ISome books written in some 
other current Indian languages have also been 
translated into English. 

I have already taken up much of your time. 
I shall now conclude with some words on 
cultural unity in the sphere of religion. I shall 
not dwell on other social institutions, such as 
government and laws, marriage, etc. 

It cannot be said with truth that there was 
never any religious intolerance and persecution 
in ancient and medieval India ; — of modem times 
I will not speak. But this can be asserted with 
truth that the indigenous religions of India and 
their adherents were not as intolerant and as 
fierce persecutors as the followers of some other 
faiths abroad. When Indian kings had the 
power to prevent the ingress and permanent 
settlement in the country of foreigners from 
abroad, even then the Jews settled here, the 
ParsiB settled here, the Nestorian Christians 
settled here, the Syrian Christians settled here, 
and some Armenians also came into this country. 
'There were no anti-Jewish, anti-Parsi or anti- 
any-othcr-ancient-immigraiit purges or riots, 
’that shows the tolerant and hospitable frame 
of the indigenous Indian mind. 

I like the thing denoted by the expression 
religious tolerance, but nut the phrase itself. 
For we have often to tolerate people who make 
a nuisance of themselves. I could wish there 
were a short expression signifying appreciation 
of and respect for faiths other than one's own. 
Of this virtue India supplies perhaps the earliest 
historical txample. We all know that tlic 
emperor Asoka enjoined and practised equal 
appreciation and treatment of Brahmans and 
Sramans (Buddhist monks) alike. It is also 
on record that when, periodically, the emperor 
Harsha gave away all that his treasuries 
contained, Brahmans and Sramans, Hindus and 
Buddhists, were alike recipients o{ what he 
gave. 

But a much earlier example may iMwgiven. 


In the days of the Buddha we find various 
reli^ous sects mentioned but no mutual perse- 
cution. Some of the sects mentioned are: 
Padaka, Latuka, Nigantha, Puppha-sataka, 
Tcdandika, Ekasikha, Ajibika, Paribattaka, 
Siddhipatta, Kondapuggalika, etc. 

In the medieval age, the emperor Akbar set 
an example of cultural fellowship in the sphere 
of religion. Dara Shukoh, eldest son of Shah 
Jelian, was also a very liberal-minded man. 
His is the credit for a Persian translation of 
some of the Upanishads. 

In medieval times the spirit of cultural 
fellowship in the sphere of religion gave birth 
to a Dadu, a Kabir, a Rabidas, a Nanak, a 
Rajjab-ji, a Ramanand, and many another 
saint and sage of Hindu and Musalman extrac- 
tion. Of Nanak it is on record that he said: 
“I am neither a Hindu, nor a Musalman; I am 
the servant of all.” Of Kabir it has been said 
that when he died, Hindus and Muslims wanted 
to perform the funeral rites according to their 
respective faiths. But on removing the pall, 
only a heap of flowers was found. Perhaps 
that symbolizes religious and cultural fellow'ship 
and unity. 

It is to be noted that though these medieval 
saints and sages were liberal and unsectarian 
in outlook, they were at the same time essen- 
tially Indian in spirit. 

In modem times, there are records of 
Hindu-Moslem amity and fellowship. I will 
pick out only one. In Dr. Taylor’s Topography 
of Dacca, published in 1839, Ch. IX, p. 257, the 
following passage is to be found: 

“Religious quarrels between the Hindus and the 
Mahomedans arc of rare occurrence. These two classea 
lire in perfect peace and concord, and a nujority of the- 
individuals belonging to them have even overcome their 
prejudices so far as to smoke from the same hookah.'*' 

Among individuals in India in modem 
times Rammohun Roy set the earliest and the 
most illustrious example of scholarly and deep- 
appreciation of and respect for faiths other thaa 
his own. That as a Hindu he studied the 
Vedas and other Hindu scriptures in the original 
may not be surprising — though not many 
Hindus did it in those days or do it even now. 
But he studied the Jewish and Christian scrip- 
tures also in the original Hebrew and Greek, tlie 
Islamaic scriptures in the original Arabic, and the 
Jaina scriptures in the original Sanskrit. As 
a bey of 16, he crossed the Himalayas to Tibet 
to learn all about Buddhism. He wae 
acquainted with the teachings of the metUeval 
saints of northern India in Hindi. Wh«i 
Palis, he began to learn the langa^ of the 
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^roastrian scriptures. He respected all sects 
alike. 

Witli all his wide and deep scholarship in 
many oriental and occidental languages and his 
religious catholicity, he was a nationalist to the 
backbone. That there was no intellectual and 
spiritual Eurasianism in him is evidenced by 
his Bengali hymns, by the Sanskrit name, 
Brahma Samaj, chosen for the society of 
worshippers founded by him, by its order of 
divine service instituted by him, and by his 
editions of many Sanskrit scriptures, with 
translations. 

The Maharshi Devendranath Tagore, 
deeply imbued with Upanishadic lore, was 
devotedly fond of Hafiz, too. So was Raj 
Narain Bose, first president of the Adi Brahmo 
Samaj and grand-father of Sri Aurobindo. He 
was a Sanskrit scholar, too. 

Keshub Chundcr Sen gave the appreciation 
of -other faiths an institutional turn, as it were. 
One of his co-workers, Bhai Girish Chandra 
Sen, was the first to translate the Quran into 
Bengali, and to compile character-sketches of 
Moslem saints. Bhai Pratap Ch. Majuindar 
wrote “ The Oriental Christ.” Bhai Gour 
Gobinda Upadbyay wrote the Oita Samanvaya 
Bhashya, Bhai Agliornath Gupta wrote a life 
of the Buddha, and so on. 


The rasentially national clement in 
Keshub’s spiritual constitution manifested itself 
in his adoption and popularization of Vaishnava 
kirtan and religious dance. 

The late Babu Abinush Chandra Majumdar, 
a missionary of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, 
translated the Sikh scriptures, Japaji and 
Sukhamani, into Bengali 

The teaching of Parainahansu Rama 
Krishna Dev, “an an nu “As many 

doctrines, so many paths to the goal,” has 
popularized the appreciation of faiths other 
than one’s own. This doctrine and the s])iritual 
attitude underlying it have been given greater 
publicity by his disciples than by any other 
body of religious men. 

The Swami Vivekananda and his co-workers 
and disciples have combined the monism of 
the Vedanta with the practical philanthropy of 
the West to a greater extent than any other 
modem Indian group of religious workers. 

The Theosophical Society has done much- 
for the promotion of appreciation of all faiths. 

May we be worthy of the teachings and' 
example of all those teachers, sages and saints 
of all lands and ages who have stressod the 
importance of religious fellowship and cultural 
imityl 

20th April, 1938. 


THE BUDGET AND THE PACTS 

Bv Major D. GRAMAM POLE 


I HAVE heard many Budget speeches in the 
House of Commons but none I think that was 
received witli less enthusiasm than that of 
Sir John Simon, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, which was delivered yesterday. 
The standard rate of Income Tax has been 
raised to five shillings and six pence in the pound 
and this rise has certainly startled many of the 
Government’s supporters. When one considers 
that even at the end of the Great War the 
highest rate of Income Tax was six shillings in 
the pound, one realises what a heavy load on 
industay this tax is in peace time. During tlw 
preseM year it is expected that Income Tax 
alime will yield no less thw three hundred and 
forty-OBe and a milHmi pounds. . 

At- th6' begkoung' of the Great War the 


Income Tux stood at one shilling and eight pence 
in the pound. So that a large potential source 
of revenue remained to be tapped by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer during the War. 
Accordingly it rose from one shilling and ei^bt 
pence in the pound to the six shillings at which 
it stood at the end of the War. But if war 
should come now there seems to be little left for 
taxation from this source. And one has to 
remember that it is the principal source of 
revenue on which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer relies. 

Our total expeiiditure in 1913-14 was under 
two hundred millitni’ pounds a year. 'Dus c<mi- 
parcs with our budgetted expenditure for the 
current year of wril over a thousand millMm 
pounds^ One can only wonder how long Hot 
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>can go on without radically lowering the 
standard of living of the people* And even the 
ibudgetted expenditure does not tell the whole 
story, as Sir John Simon intimated that various 
-supplementary estimates would be brought in 
•during the year for rearmament expenditure and 
these would be met by loan. This of course 
will add to the total of the National Debt whicn 
new stands sit well over eight thousand million 
pounds. 

The duty on petrol is increased slightly. 
Twopence a pound added to the duty on tea will 
make little difference to the more comfortably off 
people, but will hit the working classes and 
poorer people very keenly indeed. As one man 
remarked to me in the House of Commons last 
night, “ it is certainly not an Election Budget.” 

Meanwhile the Prime Minister has been 
going dhcad with his international pacts. The 
settlement with Ireland is indeed a distinct 
score for Mr. De Valera as he has settled over 
a hundred million pounds of annuities for a pay- 
ment of ten million pounds. The Agreement, 
however, is all to the good as it allow's trade to 
flow freely betw'eon this county and Ireland. 
That will help not only the Irish cattle trade 
but also the Rritish coal trade. 

The Agreement with Italy m^ or may not 
be a good thing ultimately. Certainly the 
benefits to Italy are greater than the potential 
'benefits to Great Britain. Mussolini received 
such a slap in the face from Hitler by the latter’s 
sudden appearance on the Brenner Pass, 
Italy’s northern boundary, that he was glad — 
and oertainly the Italian people were glad — to 
have an appearance of friendship with Great 
Britain. To a certain extent it has “ saved his 
face ” in Italy. This Agreement, however, does 
not come into effect until Italy removes her 
troops and munitions from Spanish torrito^ 
and there is no indication that Mussolini is in 
any hurry to do this. Indeed from time to time 
he publishes in Rome the lists of Italian casual- 
ties on the Spanish front. (One Spanish report 
gave the total number of Italian casualtios in 
Spain at no less than 25,000.) 

But the Berlin-Rome axis is now operated 
from Berlin. And Mussolini has become 
practically a vassal of Hitler. The Italians 
have no reason to love the Germans, while the 
Germans despise the Italians. Indeed no sooner 
were the Germans established on the Brenner 
than they began to divert trafSc from Trieste 
Cwhich of course has been in Italian hands since 
the Treaty of Verstulles) to Hamburg. 

The next danger spot, in Europe » Gseeho- 
Slovakia. Hitler nas so far managed to^take 


over the territory now comprised in Greater 
Germany without war. But it is extronely 
improbable that he could deal with Czecho- 
slovakia in the same way. He can strangle her 
trade to a very great extent and perhaps force 
her to her knees in that way. But any direct 
attempt at incorporating any part of Czecho- 
slovakia in the Greater Germany is likely to 
be met with armed resistance* The consequence 
of that no one can foresee. France 
has already said that he would go to 
the assistance of Czecho-Slovakia. If France 
IS involved in war, as things stand at present, 
Great Britain would be almost immediately 
dragged in since, in Mr. Baldwin’s words, our 
frontier is now the Rhine. Russia has also said 
that she would support Czecho-Slovakia. So 
that the World War that would ensue might well 
smash civilization. For the moment the out- 
look is very threatening. The claims of Herr 
Henlein on behalf of the Sudeten Germans are 
of such a nature, so one-sided and so presump- 
tuous (even demanding a reversal of Czecho- 
slovakia’s foreign policy) that they cannot and 
will not be conceded. But they seem to have 
the backing of the more or loss official German 
press 

Disarmament, security, peace, all seemed to 
be possible, and indeed on the horizon, when the 
late Arthur Henderson was guiding the destinies 
of this country in the field of foreign affairs in 
1931. The advent of the so-called National 
Government in that year changed the whole 
atmosphere and we seem ever since to have been 
drawing steadily nearer to war. And the present 
Budget, with an expenditure of over one thousand 
million pounds, is the price we have to pay for 
our National Government with its policy — or 
lack of policy — on foreign affairs. No one feels 
any sense of security now. The bombing 
aeroplane, for which we are in great part respon- 
sible, is an invention of the devil which may yet 
lay London, the finest target in the world, in 
ruins. 

Great Britain still refuses to recognise 
Manchukuo as an ” independent State ” although 
Manchukuo is much more under the control of 
Japan than is Abyssinia under the control of 
Italy. The Italian conquest in Africa is by no 
means complete and so far is but dead sea fruit 
to Italy. But after the meeting of the League of 
Nations Council at Geneva early in May, Great 
Britain will recognise the Italian conquest of 
Abyssinia, incomplete as it is, while still continu- 
ing to refuse recognition to Manchukuo. 

It is a sad reflection that our principles have 
to be subordinated to our intnests. But so it is. 
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Great Britain has asked the League Council, 
when it meets on May 9th, to put on its agenda 
an item to consider ^‘thc consequences arising 
out of the existing situation in Ethiopia.” As 
the Manchester Guasrdian has rightly pointed 
out, the League is being used as a cover for the 
British negotiations with Italy. Abyssinia of 
course is still a member of the League and its 
representatives will attend the meeting. China 
also is a member of the League so that the 
decision about Ethiopia will not be unanimous. 
While China refuses to recognise Manchukuo, 
which was torn from her by force by Japan, she 
is not likely to recognise the King of Italy as 
Emperor of Ethiopia, a situation also brought 
about by force. 

Tt is interesting to note that in spite of the 
Berlin-Rome-Tokio triangle neither Germany 
nor Italy is at all averse to making money at the 
expense of their ally by supplying arms and 
munitions to her enemy. The position in China 
has very much altered in the past few weeks 
Japan is by no means having it all her own way 
and her lines of communication are very vulner- 
able China has an immense reserve of man 
power. Sixty per cent of all foreign war material 
going into China by way of Hong-Kong is of 
German origin and twenty five per cent of Italian 
origin. Russia has also been supplying some 
arms, although to nothing like the same extent 
Japan’s strength is gradually being weakened, 
while Russia is all the time getting stronger. 

Italy fears that Germany may one day wish 
to seize Trieste and so have an important 
Mediterranean outlet. By lier seizure of Au'^tria 
Germany has alienated Italy and the greetinc: 
that Hitler will receive in Rome next week will 
be more on the surface than real 

Talks are at present going on in London 
between French and British Cabinet Ministers 
and their experts France has inaugurated a 
series of talks with Italy in an endeavour to eomc 
to an agreement somewhat similar to the Anglo- 
Italian Agreement of last week Mr. Chamber- 
lain is anxious to have a similar agreement with 
Germany. But this may be more difficult to 
bring about and even if it were concluded it is 
doubtful how much reliance could be placed on 
the pledged word of Germany’s present rulers 
One of the most serious questions would be the 
withdrawal of the Germans and their armament's 
— and especially the latter — from Spain. Franc*- 
for safety established some of her principal 
munition works in the South and the German^ 
have placed heavy batteries along the Franco- 
vanish frontier, although Franco has no obvious 


enemy there for their guns. If Germany is to 
retain this stronghold on the French frontier it 
IS a very serious menace to France and would 
mean her keeping there a very large number of 
troops and munitions that in ordinary circums- 
tances would be employed elsewhere. This 
makes it all the more urgent for both France and 
Great Britain to come to an agreement with 
Germany so that this menace on the French 
soutliem frontier may be witlidrawn. 

To turn now* from Europe to India. It is 
very significant tiiat in newspapers like the 
London Timet, and Observer articles have 
recently been appearing suggesting that although 
Provincial Autonomy has been working very 
successfully so far, the real test will come when 
it is proposed to inaugurate Fcd'cTation on the 
lines laid down m the Government of India Act. 
When one remembers the attitude of these 
newspapers, in particular at the time of the 
passing of tt)e Act, it is interesting to read in the 
Times that the ** essential weakness of the 
Federation as embodied in the Act is that it seeks 
to unite two different systc-ms of polity in one* 
Government. There are, on the one band, the 
democratic Governments of the British Indian 
Provinces, witli Legislatures elected on a wide 
franchise and Ministries responsible to them. 
On the other, there are the Indian States, the vast 
majority of which are governed under a system 
which is strictly personal and undemocratic. 
Such an association without parallel. While 
it is true that there is no constitutional anomaly 
in it, there is an element of undoubted danger. 
In theory the danger could be for both parties, 
for democratic British India as well as for the 
undemocratic Indian States But in practice it 
is only the States that will have to face a politi- 
cal problem. The reason is two-fold. Personal 
government in India is on the defensive, while 
democracy has all the prestige of a political 
theoiy in power. Further, the demand for 
democratic institution^ is already gathering 
strength in Indian States and has to some extent 
the support fbv example) of the Paramount 
Power. The danger of democratic pressure onr 
the States is therefore inherent, whether the 
Federation comes into existence or not, and thejr 
have to face the problem of constitutional reform 
without delay.” 

The article goes on to suggest that the Rulers 
of the States will undoubtedlv be courting serious 
trouble unless theijf representatives, one-tbird‘ 
in the Lower House and two-fiftts in the Dpper^ 
House, are elected on a deniOcratic basis as repre-* 
sentatives of the people and not merely atr 
nominees of the Rulers. ' 
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Lord Lothian, in his two articles in the 
Obsemer, makes much the same point and it is 
true enough that it would be as easy to mix oil 
and water as it would be to make a harmonious 
Legislature out of the elements, democratic and 
autocratic, as laid down in the Government of 
India Act. 


Although no word of this has yet been raised 
in Parliament, it is very significant that feelers 
are being put out, without encountering much 
opposition, in the very newspapers that 
were most averse to these proposals while the 
Act was being hammered out in Parliament. 

London, 

27th April, 1938 


WHAT IS THE BIATTER WITH MONEY? 

By RICHARD B. GREGG 

n 


Now We Can Undebstand Our 
Troubles Better 

W'b all of us use money and we arc all affected 
by its qualities. Since in our kind of civilization 
money is a means to power and economic 
securily, the desire of practically all men for 
power and security makes them go after money. 
Since it is a store of value which all men re- 
cognize and also since it has all those other 
function-s above-mentioned, it plays upon what- 
ever tendency man lias for acquisitiveness, and 
by frequent and prolonged repetitions of alight 
stimuli it makes that acquisitiveness grow. 
Growth is inevitable from a great many repeti- 
tions of suitable slight stimuli. That is a law 
of life, which applies to intangible qualities or 
powers as well as to living tissues. All of us 
have impulses towtmls selfishness. Money plays 
upon and develops them. 

Frequent, regular and prolonged use of tools 
(tangible or intangible) constitutes tlie most 
highly effective way of forming definite habits, 
— for example, the military, industrial, scientific, 
and religious disciplines. So the steady use of 
money creates in us a strong habit of acquisi- 
tiveness, the less polite name of which is greed. 
This happens to the little man as well as to the 
great man. Other thi^ being equal, the man 
who uses money most is subject to the stron^'st 
stimulus and tends therefore to have his acquisi- 
tive instincts most strengthened. Greed develops 
not because the rich man is bad but because the 
instrument all use is defective. We are all 
directly frii|Mbed by money in differ^t.deg:ms. 
In 'the abSenoe of strong contrary stimuli, it 
affects Us according to the ext^t.of oar posses- 
sion and use of it. Some form of ihoney is 


necessary, but the present form is very 
dangerous. 

Few of Our Ills Are Caused by Wicked Rich 
Men. Much of the Fault Lies in the 

Multiplicity of Functions of Money 

Our troubles then, — community, class and 
national, both economic and social, — are not due 
to the original, inherent wickedness of scheming 
financiers and big industrialists, but rather to 
the defects of our economic counters and symbols. 
If those who do not possess much money could 
realize this fact, they could avoid any attitude of 
{XTsonal resentment against individual rich 
people, or the rich as a class. On the other 
hand, these same considerations should enable 
rich people to understand more easily how and 
why it is that they are blamed for the ill-effects 
of money. The fault-finding is not all due to 
envy. Further more, if some sensitive rich men 
are troubled by the effects of their wealth or hy 
the grave faults of our economic system, they 
may better understand the causes of these evils 
and join with others to make effective improve- 
ments. Such realizations, if they con Moome 
widespread among all kinds of people, should 
help to lower the tensions of class feeling from 
both sides, and thus reduce danger of occasional 
\'iolcnce. 

Rich men are cai^ht in and adversely 
affected by the same economic tool which we 
all must use. They are not to be personally 
blamed for the results, nor are th^ to be ocm- 
sidered as devils. Of course not all rich people 
are noUeeably affected adversely by their wealth. 
Bcune are very gooerous, simple^ sensitive, 
and possessed pf sympathetic imagbudaon. 
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Nevertheless, with even the finest and strongest 
of them, money is a strain on their character, 
just as the sooty air of cities is a strain on the 
health of city dwellers, or as working in cold, 
damp places predisposes people to rheumatism. 

I am not trying to excuse the abuses of 
power, the crimes and breaches of trust com- 
mitted by some rich men; I am trying to explain 
the causes. Just as slum environment and im- 
pairment of family life are the predominant 
causes of some kinds of crime, so the defects of 
money are a direct and predominant cause of 
other kinds of crime. Of course the slums them- 
selves and some impairment of family life are 
caused by the lust for money profit, and so we 
may say that indirectly or directly the desire 
for money profit is a cause of a very large part 
of all crimes. 

Yet again, I am not saying that the acquisi- 
tive urge is wholly evil or that we should try to 
suppress it completely. Just as with most of 
our elemental urges, it is, within limits, natural 
and beneficial to mankind, excepting a few saints 
not subject to ordinary rules. But if any natural 
powerful tendency or activity of mankind, — for 
example, sex or eating, — is constantly over- 
stimulated BO that it becomes gigantic or out 
of all proportion to the others, then there is 
trouble. That is our diflSculty with money. It 
constantly over-stimulates the normal and 
healthy tendencies of man toward acquisitive- 
ness, and develops an economic system which 
facilitates the exercise of every degree of avarice. 
It over-stimulates men’s fears. 

Don’t Look fob a Scapegoat 

In this situation no good is done by trying 
to allocate blame and place responsibility upon 
any particular group of people. We are all of 
us jointly responsible for our failures to over- 
come our intellectual and moral laziness, for our 
failures to analyse more clearly, and to keep 
our judgment from being warped by selfish 
advantage. We ought to understand, to endure 
against temptation, to invent and apply economic 
instruments which will produce better moral 
results. 

Pbosent Fobm of Money Obganises Avabice 

I used to think that money was the heart 
of our economic and social system. Now I would 
say that the essence of our system is not an 
exterior thing but an inner attitude, a set of 
sentiments, a complex of several elements doini- 
natexl by acquisitiveness or greed. Money in its 
present form is the symbol and instrument that 
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stimulates and organizes acquisitiveness, makes 
it easy, certain, and limitless. 

Tboubue) Incrbasinq 

If we continue to use money in its present 
form, the continued concentration of ownership 
and of control of wealth and the consequent 
groMh of monopoly are inevitable. In all 
business transactions there is the chance of loss, 
and in course of time losses come to all. The 
fellows with small capital can’t stand big losses, 
and drop out. The fellows with much can 
weather the storm, {md then they absorb the 
business of the little men. With our present 
kind of mon^, the mathematical laws of fre- 
quency distribution necessarily produce con- 
centration of wealth and growth of monopoly.* 
This means, before long, the complete destruction 
of almost all small enterprises and of the entire 
middle class in every country, together with 
suffering, violence, terror, tjrr^nny and wars. 
Modem inventions including several new forms 
of money, have greatly accelerated this cumula- 
tive process within the last two centuries. And 
now in the United States we are painfully 
realizing, may be too late, that the desire for 
quiek money profit has caused our farmers to 
use land in such a way that erosion by water 
and wind has destroyed and swept away vast 
areas of top soil, leaving a rapidly enlarging 
desert This is a danger worse perhaps even 
than war. 

Effect on Spiritual Values 

The comprehension of these qualities of 
money helps us to understand why it has had 
such a regrettable effect upon the church, upon 
other religious organizations, upon spiritual 
values, and upon individual and group morality 
everywhere.2 We can better understand why 
one cannot worship both God and Mammon, and 
why the rules of Buddhist monks and early 
Franciscans forbade them to use money and why 
the Bauls of Bengal are also reluctant to use it. 

Money hurts truth because it is ambiguous 
in its meanings, because it makes men try to 
squeeze all values into its one form, and because 
it pretends to measure accurately an unmeasur- 
able thing, namely, human trust and faith. It 

' See L. Hngben — Mathematics far the MHUm, 
London, and W. W. Norton Co., New York, 1937, pp. 
589.590. 

*5ee J. A. Hobaon — God md Mammon, Maeminaiii 
New York and London, 1931 . aim R. H. Tawney — 
Religion and the Rise of CapUalism, and The Protestant 
Ethic and the Spirit of Capitdism by Max Web'Nr, 
Allen and Unwin, London. 
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stimulates greed and fear, and hence is divisive. 
It creates superiority and inferiority complexes. 
It causes frustrations and barriers of envy and 
jealousy. It does not stimulate respect for per- 
sonality, but frequently makes people humiliate 
and insult personality. It destroys the effective- 
ness of other values. Christian Church members 
follow the rest of men in behaving everyday as if 
they trusted money more than God or more than 
their fellow-men. Money makes people mis- 
conceive wherein their real and enduring security 
lies. Money tends to warp tlie imagmation and 
to injure the sense of human unity. It shrivels 
love and often impedes its outward expression. 
It creates conflicts in standards and motives. 
Hence, in so far as purity of heart is synonymous 
with singleness of purpose, money greatly inter- 
feres with purity of heart. The use of money 
makes integrity of personal character difficult. 
Its multiplicity of functions operates to create 
intellectual doubts and indecision, both mental 
and moral confusion. These inner conflicts create 
suppressions with psycholo^cal and moral effects 
that we have learned in recent years to 
recognjze.3 

Though money gives power, this power is ex- 
terior, and because of the moral effect of money, 
its possession and use tends to take away as 
much inner power from men as it gives to them 
externally. Indeed it probably takes away more 
than it gives. And it deprives them of the 
awareness of inner power, and thus detracts 
from the sense of spiritual reality. 

Money tends to create a certain kind of 
moral irresponsibility, partly because it creates 
barriers between people, partly because it 
operates over greater distances than can usually 
be bridged by human knowledge and sympathy, 
and partly because it makes its more thoughtless 
owners feel that they can do anything and then 
buy their way out. 

Moral Lau in Society 

In relation to ideals, money is the great, in- 
consistency whose constant use warps all our 
efforts at improvement. Several years ago 
Mr. Reinhold Niebuhr in his book Moral Man 
and Immoral Society'^ pointed out with great 
cogency that the indiviaual man is capable of 
and fairly often does rise to great moral heights, 
but that groups and societies of men lag far 
behind in this respect. I believe that one cause 
for this is that money is the predominating tool, 


*See The Freudian Wish and Its Place in Ethics by 
Ej> B. Holt, Henry Holi & Co., New Tork, 1921, 
Chap. TIL 

* Scribwis, New York. 


energizer and binding force in the world today, 
and since it is so defective the group results of 
its common and constant use must be equally 
and indeed more defective. Since our civilization 
can be said to have money as one of its great 
foundation-stones, we can begin to see one 
important reason why our civilization is 
crumbling. 

If all these considerations be true, we can 
readily understand why so many idealistic 
ventures have failed in the course of a few years. 
They are brought to naught by the character of 
the means which they use. We can sec why so 
many men of high promise in their youth fail to 
make good morally, why their idealism seems to 
dry up. 

Relation to Democracy and to Non-violence 

The believer in democracy must learn to 
realize vividly that the continued use of present 
forms of money will destroy his objective. 
Democracy is based on the belief that the 
0 ))inion of every person has some value for the 
direction of the common life of the community 
and nation. It necessarily implies respect for 
human personality, a belief that personality, with 
its responsibility and initiative, is of the highest 
importance. Since the operation of money over- 
rides respect for personality and promotes 
economic monopoly, it strangles both the social 
and political forms of democracy. 

We feel helpless in the face of economic 
forces partly because of the momentum of our 
habits, but partly also because we are bound to 
the tools wc have used so long that we now find 
them necessary. Money is the chief of those 
tools, and its defects make us impotent. 

The believer in non-violence must under- 
stand the defects and dcceitfulncss of money, for 
if he remains ignorant of them he will be con- 
quered. Since deccitfulness is a form of in- 
tellectual and moral violence, he must learn how 
to meet and overcome it in this particular mani- 
festation as well as in the grosser form of 
physical violence. 

Because of the confused w'ay the different 
functions of money act upon one another and 
upon people, money is gradually destroying 
mutual tnist among people and among nations. 
As that process goes on, violence increases, both 
the violence of individuals and of governments. 
The decrease of mutual trust and the increase of 
violence mean before long the end of civilization. 

Money and War 

. We all recognize that important causes of 
modem war are economic. Raw materials and 
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markets are needed in order to make money 
profit. Munitions makers obstruct peace pro- 
posals and fan war scares and general apprehen- 
sion in order to make money. They realize vast 
sums out of war when it comes. Newspapers 
magnify international suspicions, jealousies and 
resentments in order to sell more papers. The 
money power of big advertisers warps the news. 
National prestige is measured largely in terms of 
money. Modern imperialism is largely motivated 
by desire for money power. Undue desire for 
money results in injustices and misrepresenta- 
tions which in turn create resentments and 
hatred, with probable overt violence On all but 
rare and relatively brief occasions the highly or- 
ganized power of money and financial concepts 
dominates directly or indirectly all essential 
departments of the government. Hence the 
stimulus that money supplies to greed and ex- 
cessive competition is considerably nsponsible 
for militarism and for the threat to civilization 
which modern war contains. Because of the 
ambiguity and diversity of the functions of 
money, its use does not clarify, resolve and 
settle conflicts. Instead, it confuses men's minds 
and ethical impulses, creates resentments, 
suspicions, jealousies, rivalries and hatreds. 
Thus it creates occasions for the use of 
violence. 

All nations arc now engaged in economic 
warfare with one another constantly, and within 
each nation economic W'arfare goes on between 
different groups. Occasionally when this eco- 
nomic warfare reaches a critical stage it changes 
its form to military war and thus comes more 
clearly into the open. The change is more of 
outer form than of inner purpose or motive. 
Hence in order to do away with military warfare 
^nd its disastrous effects we must somehow do 
away with or greatly lessen economic warfare. I 
believe that suitable modifications in our chief 
economic instrument and stimulus, money, would 
do a very great deal to accomplish this end. 


A Rblativbsly Simple Remedy 
When we come to consider possible remexiies, 
we return to the point that a great 
many of the unfortunate effects of money 
come from the combination of several 
functions in one instrument. It is possible, 
then, that many of the defects of money 
in its present form could be eliminated by having 
a different kind of money for each of its present 
functions, — ^five or six separate kinds of money, 
— but linked together somehow so that transfers 
could easily be made from one form to another. 


Sepabatino the Functions of Money 

As a matter of fact, this separation into 
different kinds of money according to function 
has already been done in part, and for the brief 
period it was in effect it worked well. I refer to 
the stamp scrip vhich wus used in 1933 in over 
a score of towns and cities in the United States, 
also in Europe earlier. The English economist, 
Mr. J. M Keynes, approves of it in principle.5 
Professor Irving Fisher of America urges its 
adoption. He described it clearly and fully in 
a little book called Stamp Srripfi 

The best form of stamp scrip separated the 
function of medium of exchange from all the 
other functions of money. It was only a medium 
of exchange, and it proved able to make the 
communities where it was used blossom like a 
rose all through the worst of the depression. Yet 
it was connected with the other functions of 
money by a simple device described in Professor 
Fisher’s book. Also it could be deposited in a 
bank and thus converted into a store of value 
in the hands of the bank to the equivalent value 
in ordinary money. But it could not be 
hoarded. The bank had to pass it on. 

I am not arguing here for the use of stamp 
scrip in the exact form that has been used. But 
1 do suggest that it is not past the wit of man- 
kind to extend that idea and split up money into 
say five or six forms, corresponding to its five 
or six functions. Simple means could be devised 
for connecting these different forms and making 
each one transformable into another as need 
might arise. All of those modifications and 
devices are for the experts to work out. 

Anauxiy of Benefits from Improvement in 
Other Kinds of Symbols and Tools 
In all instances of a clarification or other 
improvement in a set of symbols, a great 
advance for mankind has resulted. For example, 
Arabic numerals m place of the clumsy Roman 
numerals and the limited alphabetic numeral 
system of the Greeks, constituted a great. f|«p 
forward. The Hindu invention of the zero sign 
and place values for numbers was another 
immense advance. Similarly the invention of 
the symbols of differential and integral calculus 
pnned a vast boon to mathematicians, scientists 
and engineers. Another great step was made in 
botany when Linnaeus invented his system of 

*The General Theory of Employment, Interest and 
Money, by J. M. Keynes, Macmillan, London and New 
York, 1936, pp. 234, 257-8. 

' Publiahed by the Adclphi Co., New York, 1933. See 
also Men ITithout Money by W. Weishaar and W. W. 
Pairiah, C. P. Pntnama Sons, N. Y., 1933. 
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names to fit the classifications of plants. The 
same thing happened when new instruments were 
invented, such as the telescope, turret lathe, and 
spectroscope. The wide adoption and use of the 
steam locomotive caused great social changes. 

Splitting complex substances into simpler 
forms has often yielded great benefits. For 
example, the fractional distillation of crude 
petroleum into benzine, gasoline, many grades of 
light and heavy oil, coal-tar, dyes, and parafine, 
each with well-marked characteristics and dis- 
tinct standardized uses, developed many more 
uses than the original substance had, and also 
produced vastly greater real wealth. In some 
of their uses such substances can be tliought of 
as tools. 

Daylight saving, a simple shift in our time- 
measuring insti'ument, changes easily the habits 
of hundreds of millions of people. An improve 
ment in our money tool could rapidly and easily 
accomplish for some of our moral habits more 
betterment, I believe, than centuries of purely 
moral exhortation and training. The long and 
ugly history of avarice could be tapered off, and 
human greed could be reduced to manageable 
dimensions. The desire for power would be 
diverted into more direct and open forms which 
could be controlled by disciplined non-violent 
resistance. 

Relation to Socialism 

Socialists would probably say that in all this 
I am barking up the wrong tree, — ^that tlje real 
remedy for our social and economic troubles lies 
in having the government, as representative of 
all the people, take over and own and operate 
the means of production. Without going into 
the pros and cons of that remedy. I would point 
out that for it to operate successfully there must 
first be a strong and widespread growth in the 
qiirit of co-operation and mutual responsibility. 
When 1 say operate successfully I moan a 
number of things. I mean effectively in relation 
to the quantity and quality of goods produced 
and their distribution. Yet also I mean operate 
without an expensive and tyrannical bureaucracy 
and the enslavement of all the people. I mean 
economic justice but I also mean an increase in 
goodwill and in universal respect for person- 
ality, resulting in a vast decrease of violence, 
both within the country involved and in its 
relations with other peoples. Such a ^owth 
in co-operation, mutual responsibility, liberty, 
and respect for personality^ seem to me highly 
improbable if not impossible in our present 
Western culture, in which pecuniary values ovot- 
ride all others. A money reform of the sort 


herein suggested is, 1 believe, an essential pre- 
condition to the successful working of socially, 
and 1 say it with all due respect for Russian 
accomplishments. For those who believe in 
Henry George’s thesis, my answer is the same. 
Until the hannful stimuli of present forms of 
money and the moral and intellectual confusions 
created by its use are removed, I doubt whether 
any other deep-going economic reforms can be 
permanently accomplished in the Western world. 
Modem society is so complex that there is no 
single root of or remedy for our ills, but there 
may be a certain chronological sequence or 
emphasis with which remedies must be applitil 
in order to win pemianent, all-round improve- 
ment. 

Money Reform Not a Panacea 

I do not believe that evil comes only from 
our environment, nor do I consider money the 
root of all wrong, or that there arc no economic 
wrongs except those arising from its defects. I 
do not believe that human life was perfect before 
money was invented, or that some sort of reform 
of money would usher in on earth the Kingdom 
of Heaven, or that there are no causes of our 
present troubles more profound than the defects 
of money. Money reform is not a panacea. Yet 
all that 1 have said remains valid. Money has 
been of immeasurable service to the human race, 
and in some form we must and will retain 
Every one of its functions is important and 
indeed indispensable. Nevertheless, we must 
realize its present intrinsic qualities and the 
indubitable effect which the regular and pro- 
longed use of a tool has upon those who use it. 
I believe it is time to analyze and understand 
clearly and fully the defects and dangers of our 
present forms of money, and try to remedy them. 
Like all man-made things, money has imperfec- 
tions, and some of these defects can be removed. 

Details of the Proposed Remedy 

Having now stated the proposal in general 
terms, we naturally want to examine it in more 
detail in order to see and weigh its possible 
implications. 

Stamp scrip was invented by a German 
named Gesell in the Argentine in 1890, was used 
successfully in Germany in 1919, with marked 
success in 1931 in Bavaria and Austria, and in 
1933 as above stated, in over a score of towns 
and cities in the United States. In most 
instances in America the wrong form of it was 
used and had no great success, but where the 
right form was used it was very effective. Even 
the defective forms were decidedly helpful in 
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several cases. In the right form the function of 
a medium of exchange was separated from all 
the other functions of money, and a special form 
for this one function was issued. 

A piece of stamp scrip of the effective kind 
is shaped about like a ten-rupee note but has a 
distinctive colour and design so that it cannot 
be mistaken for a ten-rup^ note. It bears on 
its face the name of the issuing community or 
private organization, its denomination (say one 
nipee) to make its purchasing power equivalent 
to that of the regular currency. On the back of 
the scrip is a set of 52 squared spaces, each 
dated to indicate the successive Wednesdays of 
the year. The community or organization which 
I issued the scrip sells distinctive little adhesive 
stamps for one pice each, and one of these stamps 
must be stuck on the appropriate square for it 
each Wednesday in order to make the scrip 
continue valid. Wednesday is chosen for this 
so as to be several days removed from industrial 
pay day. By agreement among most or all of 
^e shops, employers, and, if possible, one bank 
in the given community, the scrip would be 
accepted in payment for commodities of all 
kinds, and in payment of wages, local taxes, etc. 
But its effectiveness lasts only from one Wednes- 
day till the next, being renewable only by putting 
a fresh one-pice stamp on the next unfilled 
square on the back of the scrip each Wednesday 
as it comes around. At the end of the year 
fifty-two such stamps have been affixed, mean- 
ing that Re. 1-0-4 in “real” money has been 
paid in to the issuing agency. This redeems the 
•pne rupee denomination of the scrip, and Ihe 
|Slight excess of four pice pays the cost of priet- 
"ing and issuance, with a possible tiny remainder 
left to accumulate for a community health fund. 
^Thus the scrip is self-liquidating. 

In the towns where it was used this scrip was 
a common medium of exchange and could be 
^ banked or invested, but it could not be hoarded 
* in that form. It was good for only one week at 
a time, and its validity could be extended only 
from week to week and only by putting on a 
stamp costing one pice or the equivalent in the 
currency of the country where it was used. This 
scrip, you see, is not a store of value. The long- 
time element, necessary for a store of value, 
has been separated from it by the weekly stamp 
device. 

The communities which used this scrip had 
. their economic life going on busily, no 
unemployment, and no economic troubles to 
speak of. Numerous public works were com- 
pleted by its use. Shops which at first refused 
-to take it found the trade all goii^ to the others, 


and so they joined the others. The speed of 
circulation of the scrip in the American towns 
which tried' it was about four times that of the 
average dollar in normal times and about 
twelve times that of an average dollar during 
the depression. Fonplc would pass the scrip 
along so as not to have to pay for the little 
weekly stamp. The weekly stamp acted like an 
inescapable, confiscatory tax on hoarding. From 
the point of view of the tradesman, the weekly 
stamp was like a small tax, about 2fo, on new 
business which otherwise he would not have had 
at all. 

Opinions op Two Economists 

Professor Fisher, in the book mentioned, 
describes all the details, mode of operation, mode 
of installation, arguments and history of stamp 
scrip, and criticises its different forms. Ho 
states that the speed' of circulation of money is 
the most baffling factor in the stabilization of 
the price level, and that stamp scrip would 
regulate that speed better than anything else, 
lie says that it gives buying power to the 
cousumer, and supplies him the compulsion to 
use it. He says that it would not constitute 
inflation because it is tied to actual consumer 
transactions, is issued only against actual goods 
and services, and is therefore limited. It may 
be added that since stamp scrip is not a store 
of value, but only a ineuium of exchange, the 
chances of inflation through it arc very slight. 
It restores exchange to normal, but not being a 
form of credit it has no tendency to balloon. 
Nor does it constitute bad money which, 
under the operation of Gresham’s law, would 
tend to drive out sound money. It docs not 
drive out money but steps into the gap left by 
the so-called good money when it previously was 
retired from circulation because it was hoarded. 
Since stamp scrip supplements the failure of 
ordinary money in times of great, distress, it 
can hardly be called “ bad money ” Indeed, 
the separation of the medium of exchange from 
the other functions of money would probably 
put an end to Gresham’s law, thus making a 
new element of stability and security in the new 
forms of money. 

Mr. J. M, Keynes in his latest book abovo 
referred to also approves of the idea behind 
stamp scrip but believes that some modifications 
should be introduced in order to make it 
generally successful. 

The Linkage or To^ictions 

The stamp scrip, though being only a 
medium of exchange, was connected with tiie 
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other functions of money. It was tied to ordi- 
nary money by the device of the weekly small 
stamp. Also it could be deposited in a bank 
and thus converted into a store of value in the 
hands of the bank to the equivalent value in 
ordinary money The bank of course did not 
keep the scrip but passed it out to its customers, 
putting it immediately back into circulation, 
just as it usually does with the ordinary ten- 
rupee notes which you and 1 may deposit, only 
more (luickly. Other connecting devices could be 
invented for use between i.he other forms of 
functional money which T have suggested. 
These forms could be integrated with our bank 
checking system, probably through modifications 
of the present form of ehecks. The connecting 
links between the different forms of money would 
nc‘e<I to be some spceific devices aering in 
dc'finite, uniform fashion 

PossinLE Devices 

The function of a si ore of value might be 
represented by specially icdored paper bills oi 
st‘veral kinds, valid only for stated periods. 
Then the appropriate kind could be used in 
relation to the special kind of work to be done. 
The speeds of conversion of different raw' 
material into finished products, and the speeds 
of transport of different eommodities might be 
governing factors here. One kind might be 
valid only for the maximum expectation of life 
of a person, thus doing away with some of the 
difficulties of unlimited inheritanci uf wealth 
Perhaps there might be an agricultural scrip 
valid only for a year or for a season, with ot 
course a inode of translating it into the store-of- 
value form or some other. Or if all banks were 
operated by the Government, storage of value 
might be confined only to bank accounts, with 

E crimps special .JTangernonts to the special 
ind of st(;red value repn^sented by rights to 
mon(‘y income inherent in corporate or Govern- 
ment securities. Especially large amcnints or 
long terms of credit might be limited 1o com- 
munity or governmental use. 

A\] of these modifications and devices are 
for th(‘ experts to work out. 

Some foiTU of stamp scrip money, by 
separating the medium of exchange function 
from all the others, would make it much easier 
for the Government or the Central Bank System 
to control the quantity of currency and its speed 
of circulation. This would in turn make 
possible better control of fluctuations in the 
measure of value function, and hence would 
stabilize prie-es of all commodities. Since the 
medium of exchange is, for the great* majority of 


people, the most important function of money^ 
stamp scrip could well be adopted pending the 
working out of the other forms, thus beginning 
promptly with the most important change. We 
do not "need to wait until all the forms are 
worked out in complete detail. 

If a separate form of money were created' 
to act only as a measurable symbol of trust and 
credit, T believe that its divorce from the other 
present functions of money would do much to 
release people's minds from the confusion 
between symbol and reality in relation to mutual 
human trust, faith, credit and belief. Th'j 
reality of tliat imponderable state of mind and 
feeling would become stronger. Also I belie re 
certain other doubts would be resolved. 

One Criticism and Its Answer 

For instance, a critic of these ideas might 
well say that although the trust which people 
have m Air. A. because of his conduct for many 
years is an undoubted reality and asset for 
Air. A., yet as an asset it depends upon Mr. A s 
having lived in that community for a consider- 
able number of years and his continuing to live 
there Suppose he wants to move elsewhere^ 
ought he not to be able to cash in on that 
a&set and take it with him to the new place? 
That IS, ought not the symbol to have reality 
and value by itself? What if his business keeps 
him alw^uys on the move? 

My proposals do not really present this 
difficulty. The means by which value is created 
or stored need not be the same as that by which 
it is transferred, yet one form could be trans- 
lated by appropriate devices into the others. 
The wdse merchant's conduct gradually builds 
up a fund of individual and community trust in 
him and that trust expresses itself to a large 
degree m money tokens. To the extent that it* 
docs so, he can transfer it to a new place. 
That iiart of it which docs not so express itself 
cannot be immediately transferred to another 
place. Some of it may later find a transferable- 
expression. Some of it will remain pennanently 
in the community. It will be part of the 
evidence, part ot the foundation of past acts 
which have given all the people of that com- 
munity a common faith m humanity. That is 
the case at present and would continue to be so 
if changes in money were put into effect. 
Nobody can pump out of the community eveiy 
bit of trust which his honest deeds have created, 
We should be glad to leave with the community 
a considerable part of that trust, for it goes 
to fomi an environment of security for us and 
our children. Our little daily acts grow like a 
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•coral reef. Trust is not, and cannot be made, 
a wholly unilateral affair. An attempt to make 
it so creates resentment and mistrust. Indeed 
a person’s willingness to leave behind him some 
of the trust he has created, to “ lose ” some of 
it to the community, is itself one of his assets. 
He recognizes the truth of life that time and 
repetition are necessary for growth, that all 
humanity is one, so that he cannot act merely 
for and unto himself. The more richly and 
vigorously he has lived upon this basis, the less 
he loses when he moves to a new locality. His 
life has become more widely known and his 
character is stronger and more quickly realized 
, in the new community. 

Furthermore, *a person’s mode of action and 
its results became part of his character and arc, 
to careful observers, perceivable in his eyes, 
mouth, voice, carriage, and manners. If he 
moves to a new town, he takes his character 
witlv him and it is perceived by the strangers 
there instantly and to a large extent the longer 
he stays there So some of the trust which the 
first community had in him he carries where- 
ever he goes, not in his pocketbook but in his 
body and personality It cannot be stolen 
from him. 

We dare not try to separate ourselves 
entirely from the community in this matter of 
we&lth or in any other matter Nor should we 
tiy to externalize and express in tangible, 
transferable form all the trust which we feel 
towards others or which they feel towards us 
We would lose both inner and outer security and 
. power, more important to our life than any 
’ tengible thing Indeed, one of the great 
dangers of our present form of money is that it 
turns into individual fortimes the wealth created 
■ by the community, and then tnist, good will and 
moral health wither and decline. In this respect 
money has acted like private appropriation of 
community- created values in land, the effect* 
of which were so clearly stated by Heniy^ 
George. 

Some Resui/ts of Sbpahatino Money’s 
Functions 

Since so many of the evil results of money 
have come from this combination of many 
functions in one instrument, it seems highly 
probable that the separation of those functions 
and the provision of a special instrument for 
■each function would go far toward solving many 
of the troubles which now encompass us. This 
separation of functions with a particular medium 
for each would also make it possible to see far 
more clearly the problems within the limits of 


each function and thus hasten further reforms. 
For example, it would probably tlien be much 
easier to solve the difficulties involved in having 
a tangible measure of so subjective, subtle and 
fluctuating a thing as value, and to decide more 
surely the merits of proposals to have instead 
a measure of energy conver.sion. We could 
more readily reach a sound conclusion whether 
to abandon permanently the gold standard. We 
could consider with more charity and wisdom 
the question whether to place a limit on the 
function of storage of value. Again, the 
problems whether to adopt the social credit 
scheme of Major Douglas, or to permit credit 
to continue to be issued by private banks 
operating for jirivatc profit, could be treated 
more wisely and perhaps with less heat than 
at present. The proposed separation of money 
functions and of their operations would permit 
sound discrimination and therefore wise choices 
and decisions, and would make possible a con- 
trol of results and a vastly sounder moral 
situation.? 

lake machinery, money has given man an 
exterior power of control over his fellows out 
of all proportion l,o his inner powers, — ^his 
self-control and wisdom. This lack of proportion 
between his inner and his outer powers makes 
inevitable many immoral results from the use 
of money. It would be irresponsible and 
immoral of me to try to operate an airplane 
before I had developed understanding of its 
mechanisms and controls, had acquired skill in 
handling it, knew where I was going, and cared 
more for human life than for machines or for 
the thrill of flying. Without those preconditions, 
my trying to fly would involve grave danger to 
others as well as to myself. But the construc- 
tion of the airplane might conceivably be 
greatly simplified so that it would be much more 
nearly fool-proof, sclf-balancing, etc. Hien 
the skill required for its successful operation 
would be within my reach and conscious respon- 
sibility. Then my use of it might involve but 
little danger, and so not be immoral. Similarly, 
by correcting the form and functions of money 
we may make it more nearly related to man’s 
present inner power of self-control and wisdom. 
Such a change may even strengthen his self- 
control. 

Our social and moral relationships are 
largely expressed in economic modes. Since our 
economic language,— money, — ^is clumsy, inaccu- 
rate, inadequate, ambiguou*. and variable, our 

^See The Frmdim fTMi and Ur Place in Ethics ^ 
E. B. Holt, Henry Holt & Co., New York, 1929, Chap. lu. 
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morals are gravely hampered. If money can 
be corrected and improved, an immense load can 
be lifted from the entire human race. I am 
thoroughly optimistic about human nature. As 
soon as it is given proper environment and pro- 
per tools, economic, moral and intellectual, the 
race will enter a new era of happy development. 

If we understand how the stimuli of the 
defects and pressures of money have warped 
men’s characters, and that the substitution of 
better stimuli ean again cause soxmd growth, wc 
renew our faith in the possibilities of improving 
our social and economic systems without 
violence. 

Maybe No Immediate Adoption 

It is not likely that such changes wilt be 
adopted while we eontinue on our present level 
of eeonomic recovery. The failure of the recent 
attempt to adopt stamp scrip in Alberta indicates 
this improbability. But when another very big 
depression comes, there is a fair chance of stamp 
scrip being more widely used, and perhaps 
permanently continued. It might be begun even 
now in communities where the proportion of 
unemployed is very high. This use would lift 
much of the burden of unemployment from local 


governments. People are more likely to change 
their ideas and habits during periods of general 
insecurity than at any other time. Often such 
changes are regressions, like the tendency to 
violence. But the change I advocate wfould be 
a progression and would do much to end the 
insecurity. 

Benefits op Clear ITndeb.standing 

In any case, if people get a clearer idea of 
the defects of money and its influence upon them, 
they have taken the first step toward freedom 
from those bad effects. The truth shall make 
you free. Only when ^e understand the causes 
of disease and health can we make sure progress 
to health? A person who knows all about a 
complex and dangerous instrument and its effects 
on him is less apt to be hurt by it than one who 
is ignorant of its parts and working. One who 
has the right inner attitude can take as a joke 
what, another man would consider as an insult. 
A clear understanding of the dangers of money 
will make less insidiou.s the temptation 'placed 
upon some leaders to sell out their cause. Such 
understanding will help those who are tiying 
to live rightly. It will help all of us. 


CONGRESS COTTON COMMITTEE’S REPORT 

Bv S. P. PALEKAR 


It is now three months since the report of 
the Congress t^ommittce on cotton was pub- 
fished. The comparatively long time that I 
have taken in putting together the following 
criticism wdll, it may be hoped, prove to be an 
indication not of any laxity of thought but of 
the profundity of the subject itself. 

The report can be conveniently divided to 
embody the following measures: — 

(1) Curtailment of area under cotton. 

(2) Loans against cotton. 

(3) Facility regarding rent or revenue. 

(4) Freight reduction. 

(5) Export subsidy. 

(6) Prohibition of the imports of finer 

cotton. 

(7) Changing over to superior varieties 

of oottoo. 


(8) Regulation of " Teji “ Mandi ” 

operations. 

(9) Control of ^nning and .pressing 

factories. 

The report says that the present slump in 
Indian cotton is due to the policy of economic 
self-sufficiency pursued by foreign countries. 
The whole position of Indian cotton today may, 
therefore, be summarised as one in which there 
is an exportable surplus of raw cotton and the 
prices realized by the cultivators are ridi- 
culously low. In view of this situation the 
proposal of the committee to restrict the area 
unaer cotton sounds quite reasonable. For that 
would imply a smaller number of persons 
engaged in the cultivation of cotton and conse- 
quently a smaller number of people that would 
be hit adversely by the slump in world cotton 
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prices. Furthermore there seems to be a tacit 
presumption that this would decrease the world 
supply of cotton and would raise the world 
prices. Now this will not be the actual state 
of things. Though India provides a fairly large 
portion of the world supply it has not yet 
attained that supreme stage to be in a position to 
formulate and dictate the tone of the world- 
iiiarket. Moreover, one cannot positively say 
that the prices of cotton will never go up. If, 
however, they do go up, in course of time, say 
by fortuitous circumstances as a world war, 
the cultivator would be robbed of the blessings 
of such a rise which hp would have enjoyed in 
the ordinary course oj, things. 

The committee ' does not seem to have 
explored all the possible channels of aleviat- 
ing the present distress of the cottongrowers. 
Too much stress is laid on facilitating the 
export of the surplus cotton. There is no men- 
tion of the possibility of wiping out the surplus 
‘liy' internal absorption. This could be effec- 
tively achieved by giving a powerful stimulus 
to the cotton mill industry, by improving it on 
the most up-to-date lines and thus enabling it 
to absorb the surplus of raw cotton and to 
convert it into manufactures which would then 
be exported. This was hinted a couple of 
months ago in the Bombay Le^slative 
Assembly when the need for an aggressive and 
progressive policy of industrialization was 
urged upon the Government. This would pre- 
vent the export of raw cotton which, like the 
export of any raw material, is always accom- 
■pamed _ by disastrous consequences to the 
economic development of any country when 
the same raw material is imported from abroad 
as a manufactured commodity for home 
consumption. 

This brings us to the question of growing 
cereal and' fodder crops on land given up for 
cotlm. Now the selection of the cereal, on 
which dependjsi the entire success or failure of 
the proposals', would be such an extremely 
difficult and technical problem that the slightest 
miscalculation would involve the cottongrower 
into complete ruin. Moreover this change 
from money crops to food crops savours of a 
gradual move towards the ideal autarchy 
which doctrine would never tolerate a state- 
subsidy given for the export of any raw 
material, far less cotton. 

’’To dtrenjgthen the holding capacity of 
the (Xitton cultivators and with a view to pre- 
venting excessive seasonal decline in prices ” 
the oonmuttee recommends "loans at 2 per 
cent through the Imperial Bank against a 
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deposit of cotton.” This problem of agricul- 
tural credit is at present being tackled by the 
Reserve Bank. I do not at all thereby sug- 
gest that the proposal is out of place or super- 
fluous but feel that it will be very difficult 
to implement the proposal so long as branch- 
banking is not fully developed in India. 

It is not quite clear what the committee 
means by “ dealers If, as it seems, it com- 
prises the adatya and a host of other 
middlemen, their low holding capacity and the 
necessity of giving them any relief may be 
seriously dbubted’. 

So far as the relief proposed to be given 
to a cultivator who is unable to pay the land 
revenue or rent is concerned, it must be noted 
that the Congress governments will be faced 
with the same difficulty which will confront the 
Madras Government with regard to the agri- 
cultural debt relief sought to be given in that 
province. The Government will get only a 
hazy notion, a misty fragment, of the ability 
or the inability of a particular cultivator to 
pay the land revenue or rent. Thus there is 
every chance of this charity being misplaced. 
But, of course, the Government would say tiiat 
these things cannot be helped. The sun shines 
both on the rich and the poor alike. 

Referring to the freight reduction the 
committee says that the cultvator invariably 
gets a price in which the freight is fully 
discounted. Freight reduction if any therefore 
will not reach the cultivator. Now it is curious 
to note that in spite of this the committee had 
further recommended that, 

” The Government of India should devise a scheme 
for reduction of freight on consignments vdtich are 
intended for export and which in fact are exported.” 

But the committee does not seem to have 
regarded the export subsidy in the same lig^t. 
The export subsidy would never go to benefit 
the cultivators but the middlemen who at pre- 
sent hold almost all the stocks of smplus cotton 
as the holding power of the Indian a^cul- 
turist is deplorably low. Even taking it for 
granted that it will somehow or other filter 
throu^ to the cultivator, one is forced to the 
conclusion that it is a virtual negation of the 
first proposal to restrict the area under cotton. 
For the cultivator on his part will be tempted 
to grow as much cotton as possible, being 
goaded on by the certainty of the State tmder- 
taking to dispose it off at its own cost. In tlus 
connection the finandal aspect of the subsidy 
should not be overlooker; as it will mean t 
further drun on the Exchequer whose soli- 
darity is already threatened by such schemes 
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as those of prohibition, technical education, 
agricultural relief, rural development and many 
others. If therefore more importance is to be 
given, as it should be given, to the interests 
of the cultivator, it must be admitted that a 
production bounty given to him would reach 
him more directly through a reduction in the 
land revenue and rent than the export sub.'^idy 
which would be of use to him only at some 
remote time when he w'ould become aware of 
it. Thus a production bounty would be more 
desirable not only to minimize the present dis- 
tress but also to expedite the economic deve- 
lopment of the country. 

As regards this export subsidy the Rcp.)it 
says that extraordinar>' inducements are being 
held out to cotton purchasers by America and 
it is not right that India should allow her 
customers, through neglect, to be “ snapped by 
the United States. Serious measures should be 
conti'mplatod for an i-xport subsidy.” The 
committee’s argument for this subsidy is the 
“ difficulty of exporting Inrlian cotton due to 
its being above parity in relation to the prices 
of foreign cotton.” 

Now, I have already empha.sised above 
the fact that the export of any raw materia’ 
particularly one so valuable as cotton, should 
never be the ambition of India who is now on 
the threshold of a new ejioch in the history of 
its industrial development. The admission at 
the very outset, by the committee, of the policy 
of economic self-sufficiency followed by other 
nations coupled with its recommendation for 
stimulating exports of cotton leads to a logical 
contradiction If the lorcign nations are in- 
flamed with a spirit ot economic nationali-sn: 
and are determined to be independent of any 
other nation for the supply of their needs, of 
what use is an export sub.sidy? It will only 
go to facilitate the export of a commodity that 
is not wanted' outside Ihider these circum- 
stances, it may reasonably be asked why the 
State should bear the burden of the difference 
between the home-price and the foreign-price 
of cotton and the consumer be unduly saddled 
nnth a tax, however small, “to recoup the 
expenditure on the subsidy” as the committee 
has suggested? 

The ambition to compete with a resource- 
ful country like America is, indeed, a glorious 
one. But let* us compute our rival properly. 
Let us not forget the fact that whatever cotton 
America exports today is the residue after 
all her enormous industrial requirements are 
fully satisfied. On the contrary our ejqwrts 
represent the blood of our futiute ifidintries 


which have at present fallen innocent victims 
to the lethargy of the State and its prejudice 
against the industrialization of India. Let us 
therefore keep our resources within the country 
and also at the same time follow a vigorous 
policy of extensive industrialization not only 
as a temporary measure of retaliation but also 
as a permanent effort to march shoulder to 
shoulder with other nations towards the goal 
of economic salvation. 

The committee, under the same heading, 
has also suggested: 

“The textile industn, both hand and machine, 
ahould be assured adequate protection against cheap 
foteign cotlon goods, if necessary.” 

Now if the committee is so anxious about 
maintaining the status and p'osition of our 
industries in i,he home-market why did it not 
also consider the problem of furthering the samt* 
in the world of manufactures abroad? The 
veiy conspicuous absence of even a mention of 
a production bounty is enough to prove that 
they thd not do so 

The committee deplores the action of 
several millowncrs and cotton merchants in 
actively negotiating for the import of American 
and African cotton. The Report says: 

“ Thi« thredtened invasion of foreign cotton, when we 
have an unmanageable amount of surplus in India, 
is one which it is the imperative duty of the Slate to 
ward off. We feel it is necessary li> ask for total prohibi- 
tion of thi- import of cotton of one inch staple and below, 
from whatever source. We recommend that all pro- 
vincial governments in whose area cotton is grown should 
urge the necessity of such a measure on the Government 
of India.’” 

Hcrt’ Olio feels ihat total prohibition 
of the imports of finer cotton will react un- 
favourably upon the Indian cotton-mill 
industry wliich is developing rapidly and has 
a promising and bright future before it. Let 
it be clearly understood that I hold no brief 
for the millovrners. Yet I am forced to 
remark that it will be an injustice done to 
them who will lose sight of their prospective 
high .status in the sphere, of world manufac- 
tures, by being forced to have recourse to 
inferior qualities of indigenous cotton which 
does not lend itself with any great felicity to 
the manufacture of finer cloth without being 
mixed. Therefore imports of finer cotton, in 
however small quantities, are absolutely essen- 
tial if finer cloth is to be produced from home- 
grown cotton. The committee perhaps having 
realised this difiiculty, has also recommended 
changing over to superior varieties. But in 
the meanwhile we must avail ourselves of the 
imports, if only as a pair of crutches which 
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will b(‘ (lisrarded we shall not need them 

any more. Incidentally, if the changinp over 
is to be successful we must resort to a proper 
classification and a careful selection of seeds 
rather than to “ acchiinatization of exotics.” 

As noted above, the connuittee has recom- 
mended changing over to superior varietes of 
cotton. We may here pause to ask ourselves 
the (picstion: Why was it that the Indian 
cultivator did not take to superior varieties 
in the past‘d Was it due to ignorance? 
Conservatism? No It was du(‘ to praetical 
commonsenac. Tie did not take to superior 
varii'ties mainly because they do not pay him 
To ripen fully the superior variety takes from 
about two to three months more than the inferior 
one The poor cultivator being very inucli hard- 
pressed cannot manage to ^tand the delav. 
Moreover, the longer time* of waiting introduces 
the element of the vagaries of the sen'^on and 
the possibility of pestilence to crops. 
Secondly, the inferior variety is more prolific 
7 .r., the* yield per aero is definitely greater than 
that of the superior one. Thirdly, the infejfior 
variety, it has been found by experience, can 
resist diseases much more strongly than the 
superior one which succumbs to them very 
easily. And finally, the ginning percentage is 
greater in tlie case of inferior variety which 
yields more lint than the superior one which 
yields more seeds. I am not here making out 
a ease for the cultivation of inferior quality 
but I fail to see how tlie execution of this 


proposal will be possible or paying to the 
cultivator. 

Coming next to the i egulation of ** Teji ” 
‘'Mandi ” operations (forward transactions) 
the committee states that these should be 
&ti*ictly contiolI(*d and recommends an enquiry 
to be held by the* Bombay Government. I 
hope the committee has not in mind their total 
Mijipiession on Gorman lines. There is such 
a tiling as healthy speculation which has its 
own advantages. And if control is proposed' to 
h(' exerci*=efl' on these forward transactions, it 
will be very difficult, if not quite impossible, 
to distinguish between rational speculation and 
speculative speculation. Moreover it is high 
time that we renlisc*d the despiriting delays 
caused by holding enquiries the results of 
which, it is common c*xpericnce, only rot in the 
obscurity of the secretariat pigeon-holes. We 
have had enough of committees, commissions, 
reports, enquiries and a host of other things in 
the past. AVhat is now wanted is action — a 
strong, deliberate and determined action. 

In conclusion, the report says: 

“ Owners of gins and presses combine for exploiting the 
distress of the farmer by forcing him to pay excessive 
charges.” 

Therefore it recommends: 

‘^Government regulation to bring down the charges to 
competitive level.” 

This needs no comment. But it may be 
suggested that it will be very difficult to lay 
down an equitable maximum. 




LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN PRE-BUDDHIST INDIA 

By RATILAL MEHTA, m.a. 


Thb aim of the present paper is to give a 
glimpse of the administration of a village, in 
so far as it is reflected in the Jataka stories. 
Here it is taken for granted that the Jataka 
stories give a reflection of the life and thoughts 
of the period just preceding the Buddha, of the 
period which can well be called the Mahajana- 
pada period — approximately ranging from 600 
B-C. to 800 B.C.i These simple folk-toles give 
us a wealth of information about the life of the 
masses of those days. 

There can be no doubt that such extensive 
states as Kasi and Eosala, Anga an^l 
Magadba, Assaka and Kalinga which flourished 
during this period had well-marked boundaries 
and distinctions and were divided into different 
administrative units, provinces or districts and 
villages. Though we, imfortunately, do not 
get much information about the provincial or 
the district administrative arrangements, it is, 
nevertheless, conceivable that, officials like the 
rajjugahaka amacca^ or rajukas^ were the 
provincial heads. It has been well maintained^ 
that the rajukas or lajukas of the Asokan 
Inscriptions were provincial heads, their main 
functions being, presumably, survey, land- 
settlement and irrigation. Though the term 
mahamatta occurs several times in the Jatakas,’y 
it is very difficult to say how far it corresponds 
with that occurring in the Arthasastra of 
Kautilya and the Asoka Inscriptions where, 
indeed, it has teen taken to mean provincial 
official.6 Similarly is it doubtful whether the 
Yuttas and the purisas appearing so often in 
these stories,? should have any affinity with the 
Yvktas and the pwrusas of the Mauryan 
administrative system.8 It is certainly difficult 

1. This poiiit ie discussed in detail in my forth- 
coming book Ancient India in the Jatakat. 

2. Jat^ca, n, pp. 367-8. 

3. nodb-MHet &; Pillar Edh* IV. 

4. Dikshitor. The Mauryan PoUty, pp. 208, 216-19. 

5. n, pp. 367, 378; IV, pp. 134--GatAa 101, 
yrheie nuAamattat are disdnet from mandns: 202— 
"ratma va rajanuAamattena." 

6. Dikshitsr, op. cit., pp. 208-10. Of the third group 
of provincial offieerB, namely, the mad n Um or the 
pradestaraa, m have no moitiM In the atoriM. 

, 7. IV, p. 492; V, pp. 14b 117— G. 20, whan ymtas 
are dearly associated tritti Uie /anoMdis or mtiiat aaairs; 
I, pp. 200, 263, 384; n. p. 122; fil, p. S2i; VI, p. 135. 

8. Dikshitar, op. dt., pp. 222-27. 


to attach any technical significance to these 
general terms. Still we may be permitted to 
hold that, these were officials connected with 
the provinces or districts, but did not possess 
such wider and more distinct powers as their 
followers of the Mauryan days did. Lastly, 
we may note that, there is even a suggestion to 
the effect that some kings appointed their 
princes as governors or viceroys over the 
provinces (janapadas) in their lungdoms,9 as 
was really the case in the Mauryan days.io 
The village, on the other hand, was clearly 
an administrative unit. After all what was a 
kingdom if not a definite collection of 
villages?!! Then, as even now, the bulk of the 
people lived in villages. The greatness of a 
kingdom is represented by the large number of 
villages it includcd.!2 

A village (gama) consisted of closely 
situated habitations in the midst of cultivated 
fields and jungles. Beyond the fields lay the 
waste and the woodland where the village- 
cattle were grazed ,!3 and the villagers went to 
gather firewood and leaves of trees.!^ Most 
of the villages were protected with simple 
bamlx)o-pali8ades with gates.!5 

The population of a village extended from 
thirty to a thousand familieB,!6 or, approxi- 

9. /.. IV, p. 13! — Raja tesani janapadani datva 
uyyofesi; alao VI, p. 294-G. 1284. 

10. Prince Bindusara was the Viceroy of the Southern 
Provinces : Asoka is also said to have been the Viceroy 
at Takkasila: and under Asoka himself, no doubt, the 
princes (Kunudas) were appointed as Viceroys at Tazila, 
Ujjein, Tosali and Suvannagiri : See Dikshitar, op. cit., 
pp. 200 ff. 

11. Cf, Rhys Davids : “ But the peoples of India, 
then much more even than now, wme, first and foremost, 
village-folk ’’—BiKldhut India, p. SO. 

12. m, pp. 365-7—%. 76— gamaaahassani pari- 
punmmi Sdasa; V, p. 258 — G. 41— Amhi gama s a h atsani 
paripannani StAbaea. The figures 16,000 and 60,000 may 
seem to be easggerated, but they are not altogether im- 
probable. Cf. Pran Nath; ‘Viddu may oertaialv have 
contained 16,000 villages, provided viOage be taken in 
the sense of survey villaga or eUata— Economic Condi- 
tion, p. 51. 

13. /., I, pp. 193-4. 

14. /., V, p. 103. 

15. /., I, p. 239; n, p. 76— mdaparikUdtto; 185; 
m, p. 9; jy, p. 870. 

16. /n L p. 199— rosmiin ce game tbnPeoa kdaai 
honti: y, p. 71— elelmmln pence pence htla t at a nt 
vtttanH; 111, p. 281 — tesani gomato aetdure anno Sahat- 
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mately, 150 to 5000 souls. It is not necessaiy 
here to go into economic details. But it is 
quite essential to state some of those f^cts in 
order to get an idea of this administrative unit 
— ^tbe village. 

There were different orders of villages, viz., 
mgamagama, janapadagama, dvaragama and 
paccantagama and villages occupied with 
different guilds varying in importance and 
population. People could live in these villages 
a simple and inornate life ‘ pursuing their trade 
and commerce, agriculture and various other 
avocations in peace and security.’ 

Tliough so far as the internal administra- 
tion of a village was concerned, it enjoyed a 
fair amount of autonomy, the central govern- 
ment did not follow a strictly non-interfering 
policy, as we shall see. 

Every village was under the control of its 
headman called the gamabhojaka,n or the 
pamam'.is The literal meaning of the title 
gamabhojaka would be, one who enjoys a 
village, i.e., a village given in reward by the 
king. Now, there seem to have been two types 
of villages, viz., (a) those, the revenues yielded 
by which were enjoyed by an individual and 
(b) others, the revenues of which were enjoyed 
by the State. In either case there must be a 
headman. Whether this headman was the 
rewarded person himself or not is not at all 
clear- It may be easily supposed, however, 
that, the higher ofSicers like the pwrohita who 
were the usual recipients of such grants could 
not possibly act as the headmen of the villages. 
In that case, they only had concern with the 
annual income to fetch which they would 
proceed to their respective villages and leave 
every other item of administration in the hands 
of a person who was really the headman. In 
some other cases where the recipients were just 
ordinary persons like a merchant or a 
Brahmana, the headman may have been the 
same as the recipient. Anyhow, since the 
distinction cannot be more comprehensive, we 
may proceed with our task of observing the 
actual administration of a village, taking the 
gamabhojaka of the stories as the headman 
proper. 

The functions and powers of the Gama 
bhojdka were wide and important. He 

MAutiko gam; also HI, p. 8— tartfta timia jana raja- 
aevaka vaaanti, \diere tUity men must of course mean 
thirty men with thdr families. 

17. /., I, pp. 199, S54y 483; n, p.p. 136, 308-G. ?; 
IV, pp. 115, 826. 

18. IV, p. 310~6. 84; gramaid is a VeAc title 
lot riw Tillage-headman; Vedic Index, I, p. 247. 


exercised judicial powers and also executive 
authority so far as his civil and, to a certain 
extent, criminal jurisdiction extended. Thus 
one gamabhojaka issued prohibitions against 
the slaughter of animals within his jurisdic- 
tion ;19 and another stopped the sale of wine.20 
El8ewhere,2l a gamabhojaka fined a fisherman’s 
wife for stirring up a quarrel and she was tied 
up and beaten to make her pay the fine. Once 
when crops failed in a village due to fanwe, 
the headman distributed food to the famine- 
stricken villagers a|n promise of receiving a 
share of their next crop8.22 These instances 
sufficiently indicate that the headman had sub- 
stantial powers at his command. But his 
powers were not unlimited, nor completely 
transferred. He could not become a tyrant in 
Ids own village. 

Firstly, he was not without any control 
from above, i.e., the king Once a gamabhojaka 
spoke ill of the villagers to the Ung, but on; 
their innocence being proved, the slanderer’s 
ipesunnakarakassa) possessions were given 
away to them and he was made their slave and 
finally turned out of the village.23 Another 
headman was properly punished by the king, as 
he, with his own people, went away to the 
forest, deliberately leaving the villagers at the 
mercy of robbers.24 That his judicial powers 
also were restricted in character is seen from 
the fact that he could not deal with complicated 
law-suits arising in his village,25 nor could he 
inflict graver punishments. We see from the 
Gamanicanda Jataka^ that, in judicial matters 
the final authority largely rested with the king, 
or his Court. It also proves that the adminis- 
tration of justice was one of the essential links27 
that bound the village to the Central Govern- 
ment. If one of the litigant parties in » 
village wanted redress at the hands of the kiiu; 
or his Court, in spite of suitable arrangements 
in the village itself, he could do so and the cas'. 
had to be decided accordingly. If the other 
party refused to agree to such a course, he was 
liable to punishment. 

19. /., IV, p. 115 — gemaNiojako rnghatan haro- 

pesL 

20. Ibid., gcanabhojako majjavUdmam varetva. 

21. L p. 483. 

22. /.. % p. 135. 

23. y., I, pp. 199-200. * 

24. /., 1. p. 355 — ajram dmtthabhajako corehi ehate 
hutwtt gamam vilumpapetea cifreiUr palofitva .... 
tam kannuan ptdeatam jatam.' Att/'assa raja desanunvam 
niggdhain tdead. 

25. /., m, p. 204. 

26. J„ n, p. 301. 

27. Amniier cMential link was the revenue-collection. 
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So wo uro told, 

“Now the*'? peopJo have a eimttim that they pick up a 
bit of stone or a potsherd, and say : ‘ here’s the king’s 
officer : come along.’ If any man refused to go, he is 
punished.’’ “ 

Secondly, the villagers themselves, perhaps 
through their committee, exercised not a little 
amount of influence on the activities of the 
headman. In both the instances cited above, 
viz , of prohibitions against animal-slaughter 
and sale of intoxicating liquors, the villagers 
make a representation in a body to their head- 
men to suspend or annul the prohibitions, for 
those were their time-honoured practices. The 
headmen had to yield and say : ‘ Do as you 

have always done aforetime. *29 The village 
committee mu.*?t have been a potent force in the 
carrying out of the- affairs affecting the common 
interests of the villagers in general. Although 
it is not possible to say anything definitely 
K’garding the constitution of such committees, 
indications are not wanting to point out the 
fact that, the heads of the houses in a village 
carried on their common affairs in remarkable 
harmony and co-operation. It is necessary to 
point out in this connection that, though the 
majority of villages very likely contained a 
heterogeneous population, there were others 
inhabited exclusively or mainly by members of 
a single class or followers of a single occupation 
thus making a homogeneous whole 30 In this 
latter ease, the guild or corporation (seni) 
which 'was already a powerful facti>r in the 
economic and social life of the people, shared 
wdth the headman the responsibility of carry- 
ing on the management of rural affairs. And 
if the village consisted of men following more 
than one profession, the village committee might 
have comprised a representative of each family 
in the village. Thus we see, in the hamlet of 
Macala in the kingdom of Magadha, heads of 
thirty families of which its population was com- 
posed, assembling together in the middle of the 
village, and carrying on its business.31 

28. II, p. 301 — “ Tesu pi j(mesu yam kind 

sakkkaram va kapalakhandam va ukkhipitva ayam te 
rajaduto ehiti vutto yo na gacchati tassa rajanam 
karonti'' 

29. IV, p. 115 — “ . . . mahajano sannipatitvs 

aha: *sami, ay am migasukaradayo maretva yakkhanam 

balikarnmam ^ karissania . . . pubbe imasmin ka'e 
Surachana nama hotf . . . Jtumhakam pubbekarana- 
niyamena eva karotha*” 

30. For instance, JI, pp. 18, 368, 405; HI, pp. 
281, 293, 342, 376; IV, pp. 276, 344, 376, 390; V, p. 337; 
VI, pp. 71, 156. 

31. /., I, p. 199—“ Tasmin ca * game tim^sevj 

kulani honti, te ca timea ktdamanusea ^akadivasam 
gamamaijhe thatva gamakammam karantS* 


Similarly, in another place ,32 we find the same 
number of men transacting the village affairs. 
This is significant enough. And as has been 
well observed : 

‘It nksy not also be improbable that, irrespective of 
the total population of a village, the committee usually 
consisted of thirty members or thereabouts.’” 

The meetings of the village committee 
must have been held in a hall in the 

midst of tlie village, provided with boards, seats 
and a jar of water.34 As to the nature of work 
generally performed at those meetings (gama- 
kammam or gamakiccam) the same Macala 
hamlet provides us with an interesting example. 
The members of this corporate body are found 
to be in complete agreement wdth their leader 
wdio is credited with much initiativr.35 Here 
the leader is said to have established the 
members of his committee in the Five Com- 
mandments and, thenceforth, to have goiio 
about with them doing good works. Then tne 
people, too, 

“doing good works always in the Bodhisatla’s Company, 
iwd to get up early and rally forth with razors and 
axes and clubs in their hands. With their chibs they iisoi 
to roll out in the wav all c.tones that lay on the four 
highways and other roads of the village, the trees that 
would strike against the axles (►f chcrints they cut dowa; 
rough places they made smooth; caiisewavs the> hmlt, 
dug water-tanks and built a hall’*.** 

A remarkable picture, this, revealing before 
us the healthy spirit of eonimunal work, the 
sense of dignity of labour and tlie genuine 
public spirit. Observes Dr. Radhn Kumud 
Mookerji : 

“ We have here in this short paragraph a most graphic 
and complete account of the e\nhition through all ita- 
stages of a village built up by the communal labour of 
its inhabitants. We may notice how the asbcmhly hall of 
the village figures prominently in its public works as 
being the indispensable material requisite for the growth 
and sustenance of that larger public spirit or civic con- 
sciousness, which builds up the village itself.”” 

32. Ill, p. 8 — Tattha timsa jana rajasevaka 
vasanti, te pato va gamamajjhe sannipatitva gamakiccam 
katpnti, 

33. B. C. Sen, Journal of the Department of Letters^, 
Calcutta University, 1930, Studies in Jatakas, p. 108. 

34. I, p. 199 — . . . Gamamajjhe . . . salam 
karesi, tattha phalakasanami santkaritva pant — yactim 
thapesi. The Santhagara, or the motehall, was a similar 
feature of the town : /., IV, p. 74; gamassa 
kammantatthanam at J., IV, p. 306. 

35. 1, p. 199— fe timsa jama Bodhisattena 
samanacchanda ahesum, 

36. /.. I, p. 199 — Te pi ten*eva saddhim punnani 
karonti kalasseJeva butBtaya vasipharasumusalahattha 
catumahapathadisu mustdena pasane ubbattetva povotteiUiV 
yananam akkhapatighatarukkhe harmti, visamam sammn 
karonti, setum atthararUi, pokkharaniyo khananti, stdam 
karonti. 

37. Load Government in Ancient India, 2nd td^ 
p. 146. 
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Indeed, tlip villagers of Macula provide us 
-with a refreshing example through the gloom 
of the intermediate period of our history, 
specially when we are bent upon planning a 
country-wide rural reconstruction scheme. 
Thero is nothing to show that the workers of 
the Macula village had to dc'pcnd upon State 
funds or grants for their public works 

Influential as the village committee was, it 
often went against the interest of the gama- 
hhojaka. For instance, in the same Macala 
village, the members of the committee having 
by common consent given up tlie habit of drink- 
ing wine, incurred the displeasure, of the 
headman who practically trad<*d upon the 
immorality of his own people 

“When these men used to get drunk and commit 
mm dels and so ioilh, 1 used to make a lot of money out 
of them, not only on the price of their drinks, but also 
from fines and dues they paid. Bui now here’s this 
yuiiiiK Brahmin Maga bent on making them keep the 
^lUnniandoients; he is putting a stop to murders and 
other crimes.*'^ 

38. y., 1, p. 199 — ^*Catikahapanadivasena e'eva dander 
bahvasena dhanam Inhhami. “Ainongsi these cati deserves 
our special notice. It most probably comes from the 
word tala or cara, a well-known word in epigraphic 
recuids, but its meaning is differently given. How- 
ever, a tala meant a policeman and his unjust 
extortion from the people is quite evident in the 
epigraphic records : Sec, for instance, Ep. Ind., IX, 
pp. 283, 298; XI, pp. 179, 221; for a fuller description 
of ilii-» official see Pran Nath, vp, cit., pp. 64 ff. Our 


From all this, it seems that the village 
government was largely carried on by the 
committee with the help of, or rather in co- 
operation with, the headman, and excepting 
judicial matters of graver character and the 
revenue collection, the Central Government did 
not interfere much with the rural affairs. 
Village life was thus peaceful in general, but 
so)ii(‘times disturbed by the autocratic action 
of the headman or the hnrassment by the tax- 
collectors who were anything but kindly. Even 
so, the villagers would somctiiiK's not suffer a 
despotic, gmnabhojako. They would take the 
law in their hands. For instance, when once a 
headman intrigued with a villager’s wife, he 
was seized by the lock of hair on the top of liis 
head, dragged into the country ard and thrown 
down as he cried : ' I am the headman ' Tie 

was tlirashod till he fainted and made to 
remember the lesson.39 If he was congenial, 
he could be left free, surrounded by his 
comrades enjoying in dance and music and 
favoured by the king.40 On the whole it would 
seem that, the village was a self-governing 
unit, in those ancient days. 

gamabhojakaf then, had al»u police duties to perform. 
It is clear that he is represented by the patel of our 
limes; contrast, Mrs. Rhys Davids. /. R, A. S, (1901J, 
p. 887. 

39. II, p. 136. 

40. /., IV, p. 310 -G. 84 — So gamani hotu safu^a- 
majjhe^ naccehigitehi paniodamano. 


CANNING OF FRUITS AND ITS SCOPE IN INDIA 

4 

Hy B K. DHAR. b sc , (Ag.) , Alld., Horticulture (Advanced) , Poona 


Ikdia is a fruit-growing country where almobt 
all the tropical and sub-tropioal fruits are grown 
under the different climatic conditions. In some 
parts of the countiiy, some of the fruits are 
grown so abundantly that during the fruiting 
season it is a very common sight for a 
pedestrian to witness the stray cattle butting 
each other for the rotten fruits near the streets 
in the city. In Inflia under the present 
ciroumstances it is not possible to get the 
different varieties of fruits all round the year, 
except fruits,like papaya and banana. Because 
of the scarcity of the fruits in and out of 
season and of the special liking for dried, 
salted, canned and bottled fruits and 
vegetables, Bombay Presidency alone excluding 
■Sindh impairs forrign dried, salted, canned and 


bottled fruit and vegetables worth Its. 91,77,516 
annually (average of 1928-29 to 1932-33, 
Dr. Cheema). So from this data we can see 
the importance of fruit preservation as an 
industry in a vast coimtry like India. 

It is due to the fact that the fruits are 
spoiled by organisms like moulds, yeasts and 
bacteria when kept for a long time that the 
idea of preserving fruits and vegetables by 
drying, harmless preservatives, by means of 
heat and in cold storage, came into the 
minds of the scientists. For several years 
in almost all the civilized countries experiments 
on the preservation of fruits and vegetables 
economically are being nducted. Thus the . 
importance of canning of fruits has been 
realised all ot^ the world. As the industry 
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of canning does not require a large capital 
always, it can be started as cottage industry 
in some parts where fruits are available very 
cheap during the fruiting season. 

“ Canning may be defined as the preservation of 
foods in hermetically sealed containers oy sterilization 
by beat. In its broader sense it includes preservation 
by sterilization in glass containers as well as in tin 
cans.” 

When the surplus fruits are not sold 
profitably in the market the growers can easily 
prepare jams, jellies, marmalade preserves, 
svrup etc., and can make a profit by selling 
these products to the customers who prefer 
canned fruits. At present however due to the 
following reasons it is very difficult to compete 
with the foreign canned fruits that are 
available in the market: 

(1) People in general who purchase 
preserved fruits as jams, jellies etc., always 
prefer foreign products because of their 
established reputation. 

(2) Due to the high price of glass 
containers as well as tin cans and other 
materials that are necessary for canning, the 
cost of production in India is more than the 
other industrialised countries. 

(3) During these days of hard competition 
the capitalists are not ready to take the risk 
by investing large sums in the canning 
industry which is still in an infant stage in 
India. 

In spite of these difficulties let us sec the 
scope in canning industry in some parts of 
India where fruits are gi'own abundantly and 
how much capital a man needs if he wants to 
sell the products profitably in the market. 

Almost in all the Indian houses whether 
rich or poor the housewives prepwe some 
kinds of chutney, jellies, jams, etc., for home 
consumption. But as these products are not 
prepared on a scientific basis and on 
commercial scale they are not so delicious 
and attractive-looking and cannot be pre- 
served for a long time like the foreign 
canned and bottled products. Now in India 
if these housewives who are already interested 
in canning are trained under proper guidance, 
they themselves can manage the industry 
without much difficulty. 

In Western countries like America and 
England it is found that most of the workers 
in canning .factories are women because they 
have found that women workers are better 
iJian male workers, as the fair sex is naturally 
skilled in the art of cooki^ and- oUier 
househol.d affairs. So in India where the 


women are always taking an active part in. 
household affairs they can easily start canning 
of fruits if they are scientifically trained. But 
before starting the industry as a business they 
will have to solve the following problems: „ 

(1) To create a market for the products. 

(2) The establishment of a good reputation 
for the manufactured products. 

(3) It must be done very systematically 
and hygionically. 

(4) The cost of production should be as 
low as possible. 

In one word he or she will have to 
convince the customers that the products are 
by no means inferior to the foreign products. 

The following arc the points to be 
considered very closely before selecting the 
site for the industry of canning: 

(1) Marketing facilities. 

(2) Amount of fruits available. 

(3) Water supply. 

(4) Capital available. 

(5) Transportation facilities. 

(6) Labour available. 

In India among the three factors of 
production tnz., land, labour and capital, the 
last factor is the most important one. When 
the capital is available the person should 
consider how much he can put in the reserve 
fund and how much he can invest on a house, 
small machinery, utensils etc. After getting 
the capital in hand he should adjust the amount 
in such a way that he can manufacture at least 
100 bottles or cans as the minimum number 
daily if he wants to compete with the foreign 
products in the market. 

The following are the rough estimated 
assets required to manufacture 100 bottles 
or cans of fruit products daily: 


Seaming machine one, costs 

Rs. 250 

Capping machine one, costs 

Lever press (local made) one, costs* . . 
Open bath sterilizer with false bottom. 


25 


20 

two, costs 

,, 

40 

Mincing machine two, costs 

Marmalade fringing machine one, costs 

M 

6 


15 

Balance one, costs 

Engine stoves three, cost (Rs. 15 

if 

20 

each) 

fl 

45 

Thermometer one, costs 

t* 

5 

Sacharometer one, costs .. 

f, 

6 

Class jars six, cost 

Tuvo syphons with rubber tubings cost 

99 

12 

99 

2 

Ahiminium vessels six, cost 

99 

12 

Tin plates six, cost 

Spoons both small and big twdve coat 
Almirah three, costs 

99 

3 

99 

5 

99 

60 

Felt hat for iilteriiig three, costs 

99 

3 

Funilture taUf ^c. 


sa 
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Bottlecans, etc^ „ 100 

Other materials „ 100 

Total Rs. 779 


The following are the average costa 
44^I^lated' in canning laboratory, College of 
A^culture, Poona, for Jelly, Jams, Marmalade, 
Juice, Syrups, Preserves, etc.^ by the writer 
while he himself was preparing the products. 


Cost of Market Profit. 
Production. Price 


As. P. Asw P. As. P. 


1. 

Guava jelly for each 

bottle 

7 

6 

9 

0 

1 

6 

2. 

Papaya „ „ 

ff 

8 

0 

9 

0 

1 

0 

3. 

Wood apple „ „ 

I) 

5 

0 

9 

0 

4 

0 

4. 

Go )8e berry jam „ 

*1 

5 

3 

9 

0 

3 

9 

5. 

Papaya jam „ 


3 

6 

9 

0 

5 

6 

6. 

Pomelo marmalade 

tf 

6 

0 

9 

0 

3 

0 

7. 

Sarvati lime marmalade ,, 

5 

0 

9 

0 

4 

0 

8. 

Lime juice „ 

9J 

5 

0 

12 

0 

7 

0 

9. 

Lime juice syrup „ 

*9 

4 

0 

12 

0 

8 

0 

10. 

Pomegranate juice 

19 

5 

3 

12 

0 

6 

9 

11. 

Pomegranate syrup 

99 

6 

3 

12 

0 

5 

9 

12. 

Cliiku preserve 

99 

5 

6 

7 

0 

1 

6 


It is no doubt a 

fact 

that 

the 

cost 

of 


•production will vary from place to place and 


it may not be a profitable concern in those 
places where the fruits are very costly. But 
still in some parts of India during the fruiting 
season the growers find it so difficult in 
disposing of the fruits that either they have to 
auction them or throw them as waste products. 
In such places at least, fruit canning can be 
started as a profitable business. 

Today due to the world-wide trade 
depression many men and women are thrown 
out of employment. Those who are thrown 
out of employment are without any capital to 
start an industry like canning. As there is com- 
petition in the market as regards 'this industry 
the work must be started very efficiently. To 
start the industry efficiently capital is required. 
In order that the unemployed men get some 
benefits, it is our earnest desire that those who 
could afford would give the start by establishing 
canning factories in at least some of the most 
important cities of India. If the start is given 
we have no doubt that before long, this 
industry would spread into the villages where 
poor men and women could start it as cottage 
industry. 


THE SOCIOLOGICAL ANALYSIS AND FORECAST OF 
POPULATION INCREASE 

By Pbofbssob RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE 


'Few laymen realise that over-population holds 
good only of the human community. There 
arc several kinds of automatic checks which 
keep down animal populations at an equilibrium 
density at which the animals are in proper vigour 
and fitness. 

Animals usually avoid an over-abundance 
through a change in habits and relations in food 
chains, through a decrease of the life-span and 
of the rate of reproduction. In the human level 
the institutional ;9tructure helps the population 
towards maintainil^ an average abundance and 
longevity and avoiding natural selection by 
actual starvation, famine and disease. Among 
. animal populations, there are hardly any ma'.- 
adaptatioDs in reproductive habits and ways of 
living in relation to limited resources. In the 
-human community we often meet with institu- 
vitional misfits as a result of which man in all ages 


foregoes or delays bis adaptations vital to his 
sui-vival. In In^a polygamy, ancestor-worship 
and the religous obligation to bear male issue 
are now in discord with the enormous popula- 
tions, which have over-reached the means of 
subsistence. 

The adjustment of human numbers to food 
supply has reached such close approximation in 
most parts of India that slight variations in the 
cropped area are accompanied by marked dis- 
turbances in the trend of reproductivity and 
mortality. The standard of living is the lowest 
consistent with the bare maintenance of life as 
would appear from the fact .that there is no 
margin of reserve to permit of birth and deatii 
rates being maintamed anywhere near the nor- 
mal, when there Is a sli^t variation of food 
supply as measure by thie cropped area.* 
account of the great instability of agriculture 


.M-7 
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in the crowded river plains of India and the 
population not exercising its normal psychoL)- 
gical checks over long periods, food supply and 
economic toil have direct relations with natality 
and mortality and through these restore the 
equilibrium between density and the region, 
liirth and death rates are thus matters of 
ecological adjustment, and starvation hardlv 
operates directly, as a check on numbers. Men 
thus have lost or broken out of control of the 
various checks which among animals keep down 
numbers to reasonable portions so that the 
gregarious communities may have some margin 
left for times of food-scarcity whicli are normal. 
Meanwhile migration, intensive farming and 
industrial employment also serve in some 
measure to counteract the lack of balance 
between human numbers and the resources of 
the rc^on. 

Crime against property increases in years of 
bad harvests and diminishes in years of good 
ones. Population maladjustment not only leads 
to crime and vice directly by snaping domestic 
and social ties, but also* indirectly by leading 
to unemployment and wholesale emigration to 
distant places where the usual community means 
of social control do not operate. 

The social process as a result of which the 
natural checks of numbers have ceased to 
operate is complex, and connected with the 
whole texture of social life but the factors may 
be analysed somewhat as follows:! 

(a) In India climate has contributed to ear- 
lier maturity, the majority of females being c\- 
pable of matrimonial life by the age of 15, how- 
ever unfit for it they may be physically. Thus 
the reproductive period is longer 

(b) In Northern India the race is rno.c 
mixed in the eastern than in the western por 
tions. Where the lower castes and lower bran- 
ches of widespread castes dominate, the rule of 
child marriage is adopted more strictly. Thus 
the age of puberty is somewhat earlier and in- 
fant marriage more counnon in the eastern thae 
111 the western districts of the Ganges Valley. 

{c) Generally speaking, the sex ratio is great vS: 
in the lower than in the higher Hindu castes in 
Northern India, and higher in the same casti* as 
we advance eastward in the Ganges Valley. The 
lowier caste Hindus show a greater natural 
increase than the high caste Hindus. In some 
areas these threaten to swamp the upper caste 
Hindus which show artriking paucity of females, 
adopt rigid exogamous and hypergamous restric- 
tion and strictly prohibit widow remarriage — 

i 

1. See my Food FUmnin^ ior Fmtr Hvndred Millions. 


social customs which the lower Hindu castes do 
not favour. 

id) The custom of universal marriage 
11 respective of economic considerations has 
received the sanction of religion while the desire 
to bear and beget children has been transmuted 
into a religious sentiment both in China and 
Lidia. 

(e) A high development of parental impulses 
has also contributed to encourage multiplication. 
This has been institutionalised in the authority 
of the joint family, and rigid control of marriage 
by the parents which is one of the factors res- 
ponsible for child marriages. 

(/) The low social position of the woman, who 
is also protected in some degree against hard 
ivork in the fields by taboos, also encourages 
ficquent child-bearing irrespective of her physi- 
cal suffering or economic incapacity. 

(^) The Muhammadans not only have 
discarded the prohibition of widow-remarriag<. 
but liave adopted polygamy throughout Norl.ii- 
ern India. The Muhammadan custom of adop- 
ting more than one and as many as four wiv<*a, 
who serve as field labourers in new reclamations, 
contributes towards the success of agricultural 
colonisation in virgin wildernesses, inlands and 
swamps, where the delta-building rivers meet 
the sea in Bengal. Among the Aluliamiiiadaii 
males, not merely is the proportion married much 
higher than among the Hindus, but also tlic 
proportion of widows amongst females is much 
smaller, contrilmting to a much larger natuial 
meivase In the recently reclaimed and pros- 
perous districts of Eastern Bengal, th*i 
Muhammadan increased from 645 to 710 per 
mille of the total population during only fifty 
years. 

(h) The average number of persons per farm- 
family is as high as 5.78 persons in North China 
and 5-5 persons in Eastern Bengal. The^j 
figures may be compared with 4.4 persons per 
farm household in the United States. Farming 
in Southeast Asia is largely or eiltirely depen- 
dent upon family collaboration, which, however, 
extends to social objectives. Large families 
are an economic advantage in intensive farming 
while the conventions and taboos relating to sex 
in India permit a large commensal group t(* 
live together in the same homestead without 
marital encroachments and discords. 

{%) Precariousness of a^culture due to the 
irregular dstribution of rainfall has in some 
measure diminished thrift and prudence. 

(i) A faulty land distribution has dis- 
couraged the aocumulation and investment of 
capital by the small holder. The change from 
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•cultivating proprietorship to tenantry and from 
tenantry to the proletariat characteristic of the 
agrarian history in China and India in the 
recent decades tends to sap all initiative and 
desire for a high standard of living. 

Among the social and institutional factors 
vhich encourage large families in India it is 
■doubtful whether universal marriage among the 
Hindus and polygamy among the Muhammadans 
will soon be given up. Though polygamy may 
have declined, India even now shows after 20 
practically all her girls married. Drought years 
in India lead only to postponement of marriage 
wliich being a sacrament is performed as soon as 
favourabe agricultural conditions are restored. 

With the improvement of the land system 
and stabilisation of peasant proprietorship, 
prudence and' desire for a higher standard of 
lii'ing will be engendered. Many social and 
ameliorative measures especially the improve- 
' Blent of sanitation and public hymene, the 
()])ening of schools and Co-operative Credit So- 
•cjeties may develop prudential restraints. On 
the other hand, it must be admitted that the 
sheer increase of numbers frustrates in large 
measure the effects of land legislation and 
adjustment and delays or renders to some extent 
nugatory schemes of education, sanitation and 
rural reconstruction. Millions of more mouths 
to feed than the land can support also imply 
millions of children whom tlie primary schools 
ciuinot accommodate and millions of adult men 
and women whom medicine cannot reach in sick- 
Des.s or death. Even with compulsory education 
and vast schemes of rural uplift, over-population 
implies such fractionalisation of holdings as 
makes subsistence farming more wide-spread, 
ruling out the introduction of improved seeds, 
fertilisers and implements and improvement in 
marketing methods. Over-population means 
also such multiplication of agricultural labourers 
in the country-side as would lower both agricul- 
tural wages and efficiency and exclude every 
kind of labour-saving device In the face of 
■an over-plus of landless labourers no law prevent- 
ing the tillers of the soil from transforming 
themselves into a class of rent-receivers and 
intermediaries can succeed. No doubt with a 
large increase whictf has taken place in the 
agricultural population in India there has not 
been a corresponding increase in actual holders 
•of land, whetW peasant proprietors or tenants, 
and it is probable that in many parts of India 
a concentration of land in the hands of non- 
•eiilfivating owners is also taking place. Some 
economists have recraily stressed that the Indian 
ipopulation problem is miuni^ one of distribution 


of wealth. This is an entirely wrong perspec- 
tive, since the multiplication of agricultural 
population and insecurity of tenure and un- 
economic rents are found to co-exist in every 
a^icultural country. To depend upon a better 
distribution of wealth for an uplift of the stan- 
dard of living of the masses in India or for 
population restriction is putting the cart before 
the horse. 

Modem demographers indicate the probable 
trend of population from the age composition of 
the population, the proportion of married women 
at different age periods and the ^oss and net 
reproductional rates. In India Kaja has recent- 
ly considered the growth of population from this 
point of view. In a forthcoming publication 
Food Planning for Four Hundred Millions I 
have also analysed the above determining factors 
in regard to future population increase in India. 
We shall here confine ourselves to an examinatioii 
af> to which factors would accelerate immediate 
population increase and those which would check 
it. 

Table I gives the variation on population at 
certain age periods in India and in her major 
provinces. It will be seen that in the previous 
census periods drought and famine were respon- 
sible for a thinning out of both old and adoles- 
cent groups. 

TABLE I 

Variation in population at certain age-perioda for 
successive censuses. 

Period Variation per cent in population 

All ages l)-in 10-].') 1.V40 40-60 GO and 

TrmiA over 

1881-1891 -1-11-2 -l-]f)l + 4-3 +10-8 -fQ-? + 80 

1891-1901 -t- 1'8 — 6T -1-14-5 + 2-3 -t-SO +0-3 

1901-1911 + C-0 -1- 9-7 — 1-7 -f- 7 3 -ffrl + 8-6 

1911-1921 -1- 0-9 -I- 0-1 -f 8'.') - 10 -H-l +31 

192l-lft31 +10-9 +14-5 +10-6 -f-l.')-l +3*1 —14-9 

Except in the last decade due to absence 
of economic catastrophes and severe epidemic.u 
of diseases, there is a tendency of decrease ol 
proportion of the very young, while the propor- 
tion of the very old shows census by census a 
more marked diminution, due to the selective 
incidence of agricultural scarcity and epidemics. 
The influence of droughts and famine in the 
earlier decades left its mark on the adolescent 

f roups as well until 1821, particularly in the 
Inited Provinces. Such factors^as migjarion, 
inaccuracy in returns and alteration in tho 
method of grouping, are responsible for anoma- 
lies, but the dominant tc'^dency as regards the 
thinning out of the young and the old is clearly 
discernible. Economic privations affect persons 
at the »tremes of life more than persons in. 
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middle age, men more than women, while in 
drought years the number of births diminishes, 
the proportion of children to the total population 
being reduced. For both Bombay and the 
United Provinces the' legacy of past famines was 
the dominant factor in the age constitution in 
the last decade, even over-shadowing the seh'c- 
tive mortality of the influenza opiilemic ' Ti e 
heavy piling up of both the young and adolescent 
groups has been unparalleled in the 1931 census 
and thus will tend to a heavy and interrupted 
increase of population between 1931-41. 

The phenomenal inerea.“ie (14..') per cent) in 
the 1931 census of the proportion of the smallest 
age group (0-10), which has been unparalleled 
during the last 50 years, is also responsible for 
ushering into social importance the problems of 
education and welfare of the minors on an un- 
precedented scale in recent years The changing 
age composition in favour of the middle-aged 
poups as compared with the older one which 
has lost by 14.9 per cent, has also forced into 
prominence the question of industrial and profes- 
sional unemployment. 

The economic significance of the changing 
ap distribution in favour of both minors and 
middle-apd persons is obvious. The pressure 
on the soil and unemployment of all classes have 
increased, and in the coming decade the pre.sent 
piling up of fhc minor and adolescent groups 
will add many more million mouths to feed and 
employ, enormously aggravating economic pres- 
sure and rudely disestablishing the land-man 
ratio. In the oldest group, those aged 70 and 
over have decreased by a million in the last 
decade. On the other hard, in age-groups 10-30 
the increase in females has been particularly re- 
markable, which will lead to a spurt of popula- 
tion growth in the present decade. This will 
be very clearly traced in the following tables: 

Toblcfi II and III give the proportion of women and 
married femnlea at certain age periods for auccesaive 
cenaiise^ in India. 

TABLE n 

Variations of Proportion of Women at Certain Age- 
periods per lOiOCiO Females for Successive Censuses. 


Ages. 

15-20 20-25 25-30 30-35 35-40 40-45 45-50 


1891-lQOl 

83^* 

892 

895 

851 

557 

652 

339 

1901-1911 

826 

930 

909 

835 

556 

631 

338 

1911-1921 

815 

881 

886 

833 

565 

621 

348 

1921-1931 

938 

985 

868 

756 

59$ 

505 

389 


2. For Bombay, tee Sedgwickfi Census Report of the 
Bombay Pteeideacy, 1K!1, and Marten : Censua Report of 
India, 1921, p. 130. « 


TABLE III 

Variations of Proportion of Married Women at Certaim 
Age-periods per thousand Women at the Same Ages. 
Ages 


* 

15-20 

20-25 25-30 30-35 

35-40 

40^ 45-50 

1891-1901 

777 

876 

659 

793 

722 

584 


1901-1911 

Age 15-40 

833 

Age 40 & over 

833 

1911-1921 

771 

877 

863 

797 

727 

599 

527 

1921-1931 

818 

886 

869 

824 

703 

627 

473 


15-20 

20-25 25-35 35-45 

45-55 



England and 








Wales (1921) 18 

270 

631 

946 

721 




15-20 

20-25 25-30 30-35 

35-40 

40-45 45-50 

Japan (1925) 

132 

670 

876 

903 

889 

849 

789 


Upto the age of 30 the age distribution of 
married women in India is distinctly more 
favourable lor population growth than in both 
England and Wales and Japan. The period of 
the most effective fertility lies between 15 to 20 
both in Japan and India 

For arriving at Kuezynski’s fertility rates 
the proportion of married women, as given iu 
Tabic III, is significant, and it is much more 
favourable for reproduction in India than in 
Japan. 

It will be seen from the above two tables 
that in 1931 the proportion of women for the 
age-periods 15-20 and 20-25 has greatly increas- 
cd and this increase is even greater when wc 
consider the proportion of married women at the 
successive age-periods 15-20, 20-25, 25-30 and 
30-35. Even if it be assumed that Indian 
women arc less reproductive than those in other 
countries after 35, the piling up of the proportion 
of the married women during most part of their 
reproductive life in the 1931 census is most 
favourable for enhanced growth of population. 

The earlier age-periods show in all probabi- 
lity greater fertility rates in India than the 
later age-periods and since the proportion of 
women in the earlier age-groups is larger, this 
is a factor definitely more favourable to popula- 
tion increase than in the previous census 
periods. 

The age of marriage is a matter of great, 
demological significance. Table IV gives the mahi 
statistics regarding the distribution and progress- 
of early marriage in India. 

TABLE IV 

Number Unmarried per ThouMnd Females Aged 


1881 


5-10 

10-15 

481 

1891 


874 

491 

1901 


.. 893 

559 

1911 


.. 891 

555 

1921 


.. 907 

601 

1931 

• • 

.. 807 

619 


The figures show some decrease in the 
numbers of those in the earlier age category 
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who arc still unmarried but an increase of the 
number of unmarried girls belonging to the 
second age category. The improvement of the 
age of marriage in 1931 would have been much 
greater had it not been for the fact a large 
number of child marriages preceded the Sards 
Act. On the whole, we "would expect in the 
future even better improvement in the age of 
marriage. This will lead to an increase of both 
nuptial as well as effective fertility. As the age 
of marriage in India will change from, say, 10 
to 13 to 15 to 20, both the rale of fertility and 
the rate of survival \yill be substantially raised. 
In Germany where the age of marriage of women 
is seldom^ below 20, marriages at 20 are much 
more fertile than late marriages 

TABLE V 

Age of Wife at Marriage Average Number of 

Children 


20 

.. 2-25 

25 

.. 1-69 

30 

.. 1-33 

35 

.. 0-78 


It is unreasonable to hope that the age 
of marriage in the near future will reach 20 
years, but that improvement of the age within 
the lower limits will raise fertility is shown by 
the experience of Baroda, where Child Marriage 
Restraint Laws had been in operation for some 
time and where the change of the age of the girl 
at marriage from 13 or 14 upto 20 has led to an 
increase of both fertility and survival. In 
Travancore, where about 49 per cent of the 
women are married between 15 and 20 as com- 
pared with Baroda^s 13 per cent, both tne 
number of children and the proportion of those 
who survive diminish as the age of marriage of 
girls advances. This is, however, contrary to 
general experience. In India on the whole the im- 
provement of the age of marriage of wife upto, 
say, 20 years \ndJl, it is expected, increase the 
effective fertility. Baroda, Travancore and 
Scotland are compared in the table below: 

TABLE VI 

Age of Marriage Average number of Average number of 
of Wife children bom per children surviving 

f^ily 

Travancore. Baroda. Scotland. Travancore. Baroda. 


13-15 7-0 

5-24 


5-4 

3-06 

15-20 6-5 

5-54 

9-02 

4-9 

3-30 

20-25 5-9 

5-40 

7-86 

4-4 

3-29 

25-30 5-0 

4-97 

5-66 

3-7 

3-11 

30 & over 3*6 

3-72 

3*89 

2-9 

2-23 

Widowhood withdraws a large section 

of the 


Indian women from child-bearing. 16 per cent 
of the women of the reproductive age in India 


are widows and do not bear children. In 
England and Wal(*s only 8 per cent of the 
females are widows, and some of these do re- 
marry. But the general ratio of widowed fe- 
males is decreasing. In 1921 there was 175 
widows in cverv 1,000 women a figure which 
had fallen in 1931 to 155. 

Female mortality experience during the last 
two decade also indicates that the specific 
female death-rate which is generally higher 
than amongst males in the 5-10 age-group, and 
again between 15-40 in some provinces is steadily 
diminishing showing less neglect of female child- 
ren and also improved midwifery so far as the 
whole of India is concerned. 

General mortality experience (of both males 
and females) has shown that there is a distinct 
tendency for a fall, suggesting also the probabi- 
lity of some further diminution of the death- 
rate in the future. 


Period. 

1901-1910 . 

1911-1920 . 

1921-1930 
1931-1935 . 

Period. 

1901-1910 

1911-1920 

1921-1930 

1931-1935 


TABLE VII 
INDIA 

Birth -rdte per 
thousand 
.. 38 
.. 37 
.. 35 

JAPAN 
Birth-rate per 
thousand 
.. 32-25 
.. 33-25 
.. 34-1 
.. 31-7 


Death-rate per 
thousand. 

34 

34 

26 

23 

Death-rate per 
thousanci 
20-0 
21-7 
20-6 
17-2 


The birth-rates in India and Japan are* 
almost on a par though in the former country 
its diminution has been larger In 1925 when 
Japan showed a gross reproduction rate of 2.39, 
her birth-rate was 34.9, which exactly corres- 
ponds to India's birth-rate in 1931 (35 per 
thousand population). The expectancy of fe- 
male lives in India and Japan may be thus 
compared: 

TABLE Vin 

At Birth At 20 At 40 At 60 

INDIA 

(1931) . 26-56 27-08 18-23 10-81 

JAPAN 

(1925; . 43-20 40-38 28-09 14-12 

With the birth-rate almost the same and* 
female expectancy about two-thirds of Japan the 
specific fertility in India must b^much larger 
than in the case of the latter country. The age^ 
distribution of Indian women shows much larger 
proportions between 16 an 5 25 (Table III) and|[ 
this is also favourable for a hi^er specific fer-- 
tiHty. 
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Kuczynski calculdtee “the gross reproduc- 
tion rate” by the formula: 

Total fertility rate >< Female Births 
Total Number of Births 

and l)y adjusting the latter to the mortality 
figures reaches “the net reproduction rate.” 
His method has been followed in constructing 
the fertility table for India, the specific fertility 
•of women in Japan being adopted for our country 
due to the present incomplete state of fertility 
■data here. 

The gross reproduction rate of Indian 
mothers. amounts to 4.5, which may bo compar- 
•ed with Ukraine niUi of 3.65 of all females in 
1896-97. But the latter dropped to 2.49 in 1926- 
27. The toral number of girls born to 1,000 
women in India passing through cliild-bearing 
age would b('. 4,542, but since according to the 
life-table out of 1',000 life-bom females only 
524 females (and hence 524 — 18.2 per cent, or 
429 married women) are found io be living at 
the age of, say, 20 and so on, total fertility 
(measun^jl by "female births) is reduced b> 
moHality from 4,542.8 to 1,762.18. A thousand 
mothers would be replaced liy 1,762 new-bom 
girls. Of these 308 would be widows and un- 
marri(‘d females (17.5 per cent.). Thus a 
thousand mothers would give birth to 1,454 
fuUire motlu'rs and the net reproduction rate 
for India will be 1.762 — 308 or 1.454. 

The net reproduction rates of several coun- 
tries arc given below: 


TABLE TX 


Gouiilry. 

Year, 

Net Kepro 
rale. 

Russia . . 

1928 

1-70 

Japan 

1925 

1-495 

India 

1931 

1-454 

Ukraine 

1929 

1-40 

Ttaiy 

1921-22 

1-40 

England & Wales 

1921 

1-087 

France . . 

1933 

0-82 

Germany 

1933 

0-70 


If we take a generation as a period of thirty 
years, population in India would be increasing 
in the proportion 0.454 every 30 years. Thus by 
1961 tiie population of 353 millions would in- 
crease to 513 millions, if fertility and mortality 
remain constant. 

Regarding the use of the net reproduction 
rate for forecasting the future population Dr. 
Enid Charles observes, 

'*The important point to note ii that the net repro- 
duction rate represenU to a high degree of approximation 
a rate of growth to which the present wpidation if 
tendfnR, The length of time before a popmation begins 
ito behave in the way indicated by the net reparoduetion 


rate depends on the extent to which its age composition 
differs from that of a si able population compatible with 
the ne reproilurlion latc*.” 

With these limitations, however, the fore- 
cast of the future population based on analysis 
of the quantitative aspects of the population 
structure foreshadows a grave economic crisis, 
w'hich is primarily and fundamentally the pro- 
blem of food planning for the additional 160 
millions or so, who, unless fertility changes or 
some famines or epidemics ravage the land, 
are sure to come. 

The movement of population in India how- 
ever is the result of factors? which differ essen- 
tially from those in Western countries. But 
fertility and mortality in India respond to con- 
ditions of agriculture as well as public health 
in a manner unknown in the West. In the 
Western eounlries the age composition is rela- 
tively stable and is dominated by the net re- 
production ratq, mortality being a negligible 
factor. In India, on the other hand, reproduc- 
tion is to all .intents and purposes unchecked by 
human volition and the condition of harvests 
leads accordingly to sharp variations of the pro- 
portion of the minor age-groups. On the other 
hand, drought or famine as well as epidemic 
diseases cause considerable fluctuations in both 
the minor and adult age catogoreis. The much 
lower expectation of life in India also sharpens 
the fluctuation in the adult age-groups. This 
may be illustrated by comparison between a 
typical Indian province and other countries with 
rejference to the age distribution. 

1 ABLE X 

Types of Population ; Distribution of Population by 
10-year age-groups. 

Age- Bihar & England & 

Group. Orissa. Japan. Italy. Germany. Wales. U.S.A. France. 


0-10 

286 

254 

no 

158 

181 

217 

139 

10-20 

200 

212 

209 

205 

190 

190 

177 

20-30 

176 

158 

161 

184 

161 

174 

150 

30-40 

144 

120 

129 

142 

146 

150 

143 

40-50 

97 

105 

106 

124 

J32 

115 

138 

50-60 

57 

74 

87 

96 

96 

79 

114 

60 and 

46 

77 

109 

92 

94 

76 

140 


over 


The outstanding fact in the type of Indian 
population is that there is a heavier piling up 
of the base and violent fluctuations arc 
relativel^y common. Like India, Japan has also 
a heavier foundation than all the Western 
countries. Both in India and Japan there is 
shrinkage in the middle and old age-group 
and the shrinkage is larger in India than iu 
Japan. In the Western countries there is a 
gradual slope, England, Germany and United 
^tes showing the slope best. Mature adults 
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au* i)ioportioriately very much less in India 
than in Japan and all Western countries. In 
Bengal the proportion in the old age-group is 
the least, considerably smaller than in Bihar 
and Orissa and other provinces. Tins is pro- 
bably due to earlier maturity and senility and 
the endemic of malaria in Bengal It is likcb 
that in India the population reaches maturity 
earlier, especially in the hot and moist regions, 
and the prevalence of infant inarriuge also 
accounts for this peculiarity in age composi- 
tion. The same differenci's in the types u** 
population may be exemplified by applying 
Sundbarg's age-categories. 


TABLE XI 

Distribution of Three Functional Age Groups : 
India 


1911 

Under 15 

15-50 

50 and over 

. . 388 

503 

109 

1921 

. . 392 

495 

113 

1931 

..399 505 

BlllAli AND OlUSSA 

96 


Under 15 

15-50 

50 and over 

1911 

..402 

488 

110 

1921 

. . 397 

496 

107 

1931 

..402 

Japan 

502 

96 


Under 15 

15-50 

50 and over 

1910 

. . 349 

486 

165 

1920 

. . 365 

480 

155 

1930 

.. 366 

482 

153 


Table XII presents a fair view of the 
^^rend in the age distribution, 'of the Indiapi 
population. 

TABLE XII 

Distiibution of Population by ]0>year Age 
■ Periods 1891-1931. 


(Per KXX) population.) 

ay 


Age 

1891 

1901 

Period 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

0-10 

.. 283-7 

292-3 

264-8 

272-1 

10-20 

.. 197-4 

175-8 

213-0 

191-7 

20-30 

.. 167-8 

180-1 

166-6 

178-7 

30-40 

.. 145-5 

140-1 

145-7 

140-8 

40-50 

.. 100-4 

94-9 

101-9 

99-1 

50-60 

59-0 

59-6 

61-4 

62-1 

60-70 

. . 




70 & over 

46-2 

57-3 

46-6 

55-5 


(II) 

(Per 1000 i^pulation.) 

Age 1911 1921 1931 


. Period Male Female Male Female Male Female 


0-10 .. 

271-0 

281*6 

267*3 

281-0 

280-2 

288-9 

iO-20 .. 

201-3 

182*3 

208-7 

189-6 

208-6 

206-2 

S ,^20-30 . . 

171-8 

189-9 

164-0 

176-6 

176-8 

185*6 

30-40 .. 

145-1 

139-1 

146-1 

139-8 

143-1 

135-1 

40-50 .. 

101-4 

96-9 

101-3 

96-7 

96-8 

89-1 

50-60 .. 

60-9 

60-7 

61-9 

60-6 

56-1 

54-5 

60-70 . . 

34-0 

38-0 

34-7 

37-7 

26-9 

28-1 

*70 & over 

14-5 

17-5 

16-0 

18-0 

11^5 

12-5 


We find that during the last four decades 
there 1 - a .steady decrease ofi the old age classes 
5U and over. The minor age-group has not 
much increased but has shown fluctuations 
from decade io decade due to disease and 
economic conditions. Its remarkable propor- 
tionate increase since 1921 is diseernihle. 

Bctw^ccn 1921 and 1931 there has been a 
tremendous increase in small children as shown 
belo\v : 

TABLE XTTl 
In Million 

Age. 1921 1931 

0--5 .. 3% 5-34. 

5-10 .. 4-67 4-55 

The reduction of the old age class in ratio 
from 105.2 to 94 5 between 1891-1931 is an. 
index of the decrease of survival value of the 
population. Though population is on the 
whole progressive there is a gradual thinning 
out of the old. Elvcn the upper middle-aged 
group (40-50) has deelmc-d in ratio from 100.4 
in 1891 to 96.8 m 1931. This group every- 
where shows the lowest mortality and the best 
leadership. The decline in proportion of this 
group wnich is already the lowest among all 
the countries tabulated above does not augur 
well for social progress in the immediate future. 

A variety of factors operates to cause 
marked fluctuations in bolfi age and sex com- 
position of the population in India : (I) .tli'e 
variation of birth-rates which increases with 
good harvests and diminishes with bad 
harvests; (2) the variation of mortality which 
increases with bad harvests and diminishes 
with good harvests; (3) the selective incidence 
of certain diseases which have unfavourable 
effects on reproduction or which carry off a 
larger proportion of females or the very young 
or the very old In Bengal the conception 
rate shows hea^^y increases in March and June 
and decreases in October or November when 
malaria breaks out after the ;monsoon. 
Influenza leaves a heavier toll from among 
infants and younger adults, i,e., persons 
between 20 and 35. Children and adolescents 
suffer less and old people particularly males 
do not seem to be so seriously affected. 
Influenza also strikingly reduces the concep- 
tion rate. Malaria is particularly unfavourable 
to younger adults especially women. Similarly 
the incidence of mortality from plague ^ is 
heavier among women. diseases which 

affect women more than cnildren and men 
also affect the conception rate ! (4) Migration 
is spasmodic in India, the volume beings 
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governed by the intensity of agricultural dis- 
tress. In a year of scarcity there is an exodus 
of able-bodied men to places outside the dis- 
trict or province and this indirectly brings 
about a diminution of birth-rate in a scarcity 
year. 

All the above factors which lead lo the 
violent fluctuations of birth-rate and mortality 
bung about oscillations in th(' age composition 
and the proportion of female reproductive 
group in the population. This would make the 
net reproduction rate in India an unreliable 
index of population growth. We have already 
referred to the heavier increase of population 
of the minor and adolescent age-groups during 
1921 and 1931 and especially of women at 
ages 15-20 and 20-25. The increase in the 
minor age-group is itself the result of a 
relative agricultural prosperity in India in 
the years previous to the agricultural 
■ dciircssion when the prices of cereals remained 
at a relatively higher level for some years 
after all other commodities had come down in 
value. The increase in children under 6 years 
is specially remarkable. On the other hand, 
while the increase in females in age-group.^ 
10-30 is responsible for the recent storm of 
breeding in the country, the low numbers in 
the 1931 census in group 5-10, which presum- 
ably are the result of the after-effects of the 
influen/<a epidemic of 1918, will probably 
reduce the birth-rate in the first half of the 
■decade 1931-1951. It is thus that specific 
fertility or net reproduction rates cannot truly 
n'oasurc the population trend in India as in 
the Western countries. 

There is an intimate connection between 
agriculture, nutrition and fertility which is 
discernible not by an all-India survey biA 
•only by agricultural and demographic investi- 
gations in particular agricultural regions or 
ecological areas. Such investigations indicate 
that fecundity is reduced as the result of the 
deterioration of the food position in the face 
■of an intense population pressure. The 
relation between sterility and malnutrition has 
been traced in many countries. In feeding 
animals on diets extremely deficient in Vitamin 
B McCarrison noticed in 1918 that atrophy 
of the testis was one of the earliest effects. 
During fhmines and wars, sterility in women 
and failure of the menstrual functions have 
been recorded as evidences of malnutrition. 
Malnutrition by leading to specific deficiency 
in essential foodstuffs such as calcium and 
vitamins has direct effects in the reduction of 
fecundity, as laboratory experiments indicate. 


No doubt the consumption of wheat, which 
contains Vitamin B, is considerably reduced if 
it docs not altogether cease during a year of 
scarcity or famine, while milk and milk- 
products as well as some fresh vegetables, all 
of which are rich in Vitamin E that has also 
been considered to have favourable effects on 
reproduction, are entirely eliminated from the 
diet. The general loss of physiological vigour 
indirectly affects menstruation, leads to an 
increase of abortion and contributes to diminish 
fecimdity. On the other hand, scarcity or 
malnutrition increases the death-rate, especially 
of children and mothers. There are several 
diseases like diarrhoea, dysentery, beri-beri,. 
malnutritional oedemas, epidemic dropsy anal 
xerophalmia which are found especially in 
India and China and caused by inadequate or 
faulty diets. 

In the heavily populated provinces : 
United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa and Bengal 
there has been a steady decline of birth-rate 
during the last thirty years, which the census 
superintendents of the Public Health Directors 
find difficult to account for apart from the 
inaccuracy of statistics. The figures are given 
as below : 


TABLE XIV 

Fall of Birth-iate in the United Provinces, 
Bihar and Bengal. 


Year, 

United Provinces. 

Bihar & Orissa. Bengal. 

1901-1910 

41-4 

41-0 

35-5 

1911-1920 

42-3 

39-0 

32-5 

1921-1930 

35- 1 

36-5 

28-5 

1929-1935 

35 

33 

29-6 


Intensive study of vital statistics over a 
period of sixty years in certain congested dis- 
tricts in the United Provinces also indicates that 
there is a distinct tendency towards diminution 
of birth-rate after a district’s saturation density 
is over-stepped. For instance in Jaunpur tho 
average birth-rate was 36 per thousand between 
1901 and 1911, it came down to 28 between 
1919 and 1927. In 1932 it stood at 26.4. 
Between 1928 and 1932 the birth-rates 
remained stationary at 28. Such diminution 
of birth-rate is not due to human volition at 
all. Nor is it due to postponement of marriage. 
The practices of infanticide and abstention 
from intercourse have also largely been given 
up. The slackening of birth-rate is due to the 
direct and indirect effects of malnutrition, and 
the alteration of the age and sex composition 
of population. 

Fertility, therefore, is reduced in the 
following manner : (I) Inadequate and ill- 
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balanced dietary by leading to a chronic 
deprivation of certain essential minerals and 
vitamins causes a decline of fertility. (2* 
Malnutrition raises infant mortality and thus 
reduces the birth-rate through the diminution 
in the proportion of adults in the total popula- 
tion. (3) Malnutrition is also unfavourable 
for the mothers and by raising maternal 
mortality reduces the birth-rate. (4) Epide- 
mics which may affect persons of child-bearing 
age reduce the fertility. (5) An increase of 
the disproportion of sexes, i.e., paucity of 
females also indirectly reduces fertility. The 
sex proportions at birth vary widely in different 
countries. In India during the Inst few decades 
the proportion of females per thousand males 
is gradually diminishing in some provinces. 

TABLE XIV 

Average Number ot Female Bn tbs per Tliouaancl 

Male Births. 


1891-1901 1901-1911 1911-21 1924-28 1929-33 


Bengal 

Bihar and 

936 

941 

933 

926 

926 

Orissa* 

942 

95^ 

950 

960 

960 

Bombay 

926 

926 

925 

926 

926 

Burma 

Central Pro- 

931 

9.S8 

945 

950 

950 

vlncGs 

941 

954 

955 

950 

950 

Madras 

N.-W. F. Pro- 

959 

958 

956 

960 

950 

Vince 

816 

819 

805 

770 

770 

Punjab 

United Pio- 

906 

909 

906 

890 

890 

vmces 

918 

924 

919 

890 

890 

Japan (1930) 
U. S. A. 

■■ 



•• 

990 

(1930) .. 

England and 
Wales 

• • 

• • 

• • 

* • 

976 

(1931) .. 



. , 

. . 

1087 

Scoland 


. . 

. . 

. . 

1082 


Race, environment and dietary govern the 
sex-ratio at birth. It appears on the whole 
that there is a lower proportion of females born 
in North and North-Western India where the 
Aryan and Semitic peoples preponderate than 
in the South and Central tracts of India where 
the Dravidian race element is the strongest. 
But race is only one factor in the distribution 
of the sex ratios. The same castes which are 
distributed in diffeieijt parts of Northern India 

*The female ratio ia higher among the aboriginal 
tribes and castes in Chota Nagpur and Orissa, and this 
explains largely the excess in Bihar and Orissa. The 
figures of Bihar proper are as follows: 

1901-11 1911-21 1921-31 

North Bihar ..952 944 950 

South Bihar .. 954 951 955 


show a deficiency of females as one moves 
further towards the arid conditions in the West 
and North-West. In Sind, Gujarat, Rajpu- 
tana and the Deccan where conditions of 
economic life are more severe, there is a striking 
deficiency of female births. Harder economic 
life led formerly to infanticide or deliberate 
neglect of girl babies, and this may have 
selected those females for survival who are 
likely to bear a preponderance of male children. 
It is not unlikely that severe economic struggle 
under hot and dry conditions which is aggid- 
vated by the increase of population is 
responsible for the downward trend of fcmaic 
births in the N.-W. F. Province, Punjal), 
Bombay, Bengal and the United Provinces. 
Caste, which promotes inbreeding may also have 
increased masculinity and perpetuates it so long 
as strict endogamy is maintained. Economic 
struggle and inbreeding seem both to lower tlie 
vitality of women and this promote paucity of 
female births. The sex proportions in the 
reproductive ages depend upon differential birth 
and death rates which are in some measure 
governed by the age of marriage, risks of child 
bearing, differential treatment of boy and gld 
babies and the nature and extent of woman's 
work in the field. Chemical and food materials 
have an enormous influence in the sex ratio and 
fertility of animals. As economic pressure 
increases, it is not improbable that the deficiency 
of females, which is the gcratest in the Indo- 
Gangelic plains, will increase and this coupled 
w'lth other factors may alter the age and sex 
composition of the population in the long run 
to the detriment in birth-rate. 

Where man's institutions and social habits 
and his standards of living do not safeguard his 
equilibrium density, his ecological routine of life 
and his stable occupational adjustment in the 
region, ecological controls of population which 
are operative in the regulation of animal numbers 
come to play an increasing role in re-establishing 
the equilibrium. In the overcrowded regions of 
India we now meet with the familiar checks of 
animal numbers. (1) The rodent type of check 
or an increase of mortality, especially in the 
form 0 ^ epidemic outbursts following storms of 
breeding. f2) The fruit-fly type of check or a 
gradual slackening of birth-rate with density as 
an average abundance is over-pepped. The 
greater the approximation of numbers to an 
equilibrium density through the ecological 
controls of fertility and mortality and the dimi- 
nution of the average ex^ctation of life, thb 
more remote will be tne indiscriminate reduction 
of population by actual starvation. But the 
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Malthusian nightmare of famine as the ultimate 
safeguard of an equilibrium density still haunts 
the population. Meanwhile tlie paucity of 
females increases wiUi over-population and 
becomes established as a stable racial trait which 
is transmitted to the next generation. Where 
man does not exercise any control over his multi- 
plication, the forces of evolution and heredity 
combine to check over-population and seek to 


preserve the organic acquisitions of the past. 
But such check is both cruel and haphazard. 
Man’s conquest of the soil is in vain if he fails 
to exercise his own volition or the socio-reli^ous 
restraints of the past nor uses scientific technique 
for the control of his reproduction, but, leaves 
nature to control it indirectly, through its control 
over the rate of mortality and even over his 
capacity of reproduction. 


PROFESSOR BHOLA NATH SINGH, D.Sc. 

By X 


Pbof. B. N. Singh, d.8c., Kapurthala, Pro- 
fessor of Plant R\yaiolo^ and Agricultural 
Botany and Director, Institute of Agricultural 
Researcli, Benares Hindu University, has been 
the recipient of an international honour from the 
Academia de Sciencias e Arti‘S, Rio de Janeiro 
(Brazil). “As a homage to his (your) technical 
merit and in gratitude to the services he (you) 
has (have) contributed to teachings in India’’ 
the Congregation of the above Academy has 
conferred upon Prof. Singh (you) the “Diploma 
of Honour’’ and “the Direction of the Academy 
has confirmed this act of high justice by con- 
ferring on him (you) the Scientific Medal of 
Merit”. This Academy has been awarding this 
rare distinction to select workers of the world 
on an inter-continental basis in recognition of 
definite fundamental advances made in the 
I’calm of science or arts and for creating a new 
school of thought. 

It is a matter of supreme gratification that 
Indian work has gained such wide recognition 
in the domain of science. 

Prot. Singh’s career is an instance of one 
who has fought his way with no adventitious 
advantages but by sheer ability, undaunted 
courage and devotion to his subject, to a position 
of honour in the scientific world. 

In 1931 Professor Singh succeeded in in- 
ducing the university authorities to establish 
the Institute of Agricultural Research with the 
old plant phj^iology department as its nucleus, 
and here he gradually developed a veiy living 
and Bourishing institution receiving apprecia- 
tions from several distinguished men of science, 
both foreign and Indian. In 1937, a grant of 
Re. 67,920 was sanctioned by the ' Imperial 
Coimcil of Agricultural Research fog. Prof. 


Singh’s investigations on physiology of cane and 
wheat. 

Prof. Singh has published a large number 
of papers in the fields of plant physiology and 



Professor Dr. B. N. Singh 

nutrition, bio-chemistry, agronomy, soil science, 
general geology, and plant pathology in some of 
the best known scientific journals of England 
like: The Annals of Botany, Annals of Applied 
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Biology, New Phytologist Nature, Journal of 
Ecology, The Bio-oheraical Journal, The Empire 
Journal of Experimental Agriculture, The 
Empire Cotton Growing Review; of America 
like; Botanical Gazette, Plant Physiology, Soil 
Science, American Society of Agronomy, Science, 
Phytopathology, Journal of Heredity, Proto- 
plasm (Germany), Tropical Agriculture (Tri- 
nidad) ; and of India like; Proceedings of th*} 
Indian Acg.demy of Sciences, Proceedings of the 
National Academy of Sciences, Indian Journal 
of Agricultural Science, Journal of the Indian 
Botanical Society, Current Science, Science and 
Culture and Proceedings of the Society of Bio- 
logical Chemists. 

Commenting upon the published work of 
Prof Singh Nature in an editorial note unde* 
the caption “Physiology of Indian Crop Plants ' 
observed; 

“For some timr past the staff of the Institute »f 
Agncnliural Research of the Benares Hindu University has 
been engaged under the leadership of Professor B. N. 
Singh in detailed and comparative studies of the physiology 
of Indian crop plants. A considerable number of publica- 
tions on this subject has now been issued .... and good 
progress has evidently lieen made in a highly interesting 
and important field of work. The most extensive work 
completed is that dealing with photosynthesis under different 
conditions of light, temperature and carbon dioxide 

supply Another specially interesting problem under 

investigation is that of the differences in respiration rate 
found to exist in plants differing in their duration of 
life .... Other subjects under investigation by comparative 
methods include the water requirement of seeds possessing 
different structural and bio-chemical properties, and the 
effects on plant growth of irradiating seeds with X-rays.” 

Professor Singh’s published work has re- 
ceived similar recognition from time to time in 
Ihe editorial comments of Tropkal Agriculture, 
Science, Burichte uber Die. (fesamte Biolog'e 
Abteilung, etc. The manurial yield trials on 
wheat and complex experiments on sugar-canes 
with reference to fertilizer effects were much 
commended by Sir E. J. Russel, p.r.r , Director, 
Rothamsted Experiment Station and Professor 
R. A. Fisher, f.h.b., the famous statistician, who 
are themselves actively engaged on similar work 
in England. Sir E. J. Russel in his recent repors 
referred to Prof. Singh’s Institute as “an un- 
usually well equipped one, working on a variety 
of subjects which gi¥eB the students a wide train- 
ing”, while Prof. R. A. Fisher observed that “the 
Institute of Agricultural Research at the Benares 
Hindu University is doing great work and laying 
a fine experimental foundation”. Dr. F. 
Crowther, plant physiologist to the Sudan Gov- 
ernment, who was specially deputed to study the 


work carried out m Prof. Singh’s laboratory and 
farms, recorded; “It has given me the greatest 
pleasure at last to see some really good physio- 
logical work on my travels.” Prof. V. H. 
Blackman, f.b.s., in his recent visit to the 
Benares Hindu University as a member of the 
British Science Delegation, observ'ed that the 

** Institute of Agricultural Research so admiralily 
directed by Prof. Singh and so excellently equipped with 
facilities for research occupies the same position in India 
as the plant physiological institute under my charge in 
Great Britain.” 

Prof. Singh’s contribution on “Biology of 
Longevity and Death”, which, through the kind 
offices of Prof. M. N. Saha, f.b.s., figures as the 
opening article in the Science Congress Silver 
Jubilee number of Science and Culture, received 
a remarkable tribute from Prof. Crew, Director 
of the Institute of Animal Genetics, University of 
Edinburgh, himself a ^eat exponent of tlie 
subject. Prof. Crew while addressing the joint 
session of the Indian Science Congress and the 
British Association for the Advancement of 
Science at Calcutta on “Biology of Death” re- 
marked that he had “not yet come across 
another biologist whose work on the subject has 
been more comprehensive than that of Prof. 
Singh, whose work and writing have greatly 
moulded his (my) thoughts in this direction” 
and that he considered Prof. Singh “a greater 
biologist than himself (me) Some of the other 
lines of work of much practical value going on 
under the dirertion of Professor Singh are the 
cold and gas storage invi:;stigations on potatoes 
and fruits, physiological basis of drought re- 
sistance in Indian crops, the improvement of 
plants through physiological means from a study 
of the genetics of physiological characters, weed 
control measures, photoperiodism, Green manur- 
ing problems, etc. Prof. Singh has given us the 
benefit of his ideas about the future develop- 
ment of agriculture in the country in two articles, 
one entitled “Reorganising Agriculture in Federal 
India” and the other as a Presidential Address 
to the Old Boys’ Association of Benares Hindu 
University. 

Lack of space forbids mention of the high 
appreciation of Prof. Singh’s work by eminent 
men like Sir J. C. Bose, His Excellency Sir Harr/ 
Haig, Governor of U. P., Sir Sivaswamy Iyer, 
Sir M. Viswesveraya, Sir T. yijayaraghava- 
charya, Sir Bryce Burt, Sir Frank Noyce, Sir 
Francis Younghusband, Sir Richard Gregory, 
members of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Scienct and others. 



BURMESE ERAS, YEAR, MONTHS AND DAYS 

By BIRESWAR GANGOOLY 

(From Irwin, Htoon Chan, U Dana, U Wili and other sources) 


That Burmese astronomy was originally taken 
from India, is now a well-established fact 
and no one versed in Burmese astronomy will 
ever deny it. Kings of Burma, though often en- 
gaged in war and conquest, were great patrons 
of learning and used to take great interest in 
Indian astrology. Even from as early as the 
4th e( ntury B.C. they used to entertain in their 
courts Pouna (Brahmin) astrologers from Indi.r 
an(i performed the ear-boring and marriage 
ceremonies of their children on auspicious days 
and hours fixed by these Pouna Brahmins. 



The Guru, with his son and younger brother, of the 
Yakhaing Pouna Brahmins of Mandalay. Mark the 
namamdi on the person of the boy. 


Learned Pouna priests were placed in charge of 
their coronation ceremonies and they used to 
attend daily the Royal Courts, opening and clos- 
ing them with sacred hymns and prayers. With 
ilie help of learned Bikkhus of Burma, they 
translated Sanskrit astronomical books into 
Burmese and introduced in Burma a system of 
astronomical calculation, which now forms the 
ground-w’ork of the Burmese calendar and also 
of tlieir astrology. 

U May Oung, late Home Member, in a 
learned article published in the Jovurnd of the 
Burmeie Research Society (1912) confirmed this 
statement and averred that “the methods of 
Burmese astronomical calculation were doubtless 
drawn up by the Hindu Astrologers from India 
at one of the Courts of Burma.” 


This was supported by Justice Irwin of the 
Rangoon Chief Court and was more definitely 
coroborated by Htoon Chan, an advocate of J^e 
same Court, who in his very useful book 
Arakanese Calendar ably proved, by a careful 
comparison, that “the system of astronomical 
calculation prevalent in Burma was originally 
derived from Indian works on astronomy and 
expounded by Pouna astronomers from India.” 

The Burmese books of astronomy, mention- 
ed at the close of this article, will further prove 
the correctness of this statement. 

BxmMESE Eba 

The Era now current in Burma was intro- 
duced from 22nd March 638 A.D by Pubba 
Saw — a Rahan, but supposed to be a King of 
Pagan. It is called the Kachha-Panchabda 
(i.e., The Fifth Era), because there were four 
other Eras previous to this Kachha-Panchabda, 
but why “Kachha,” no one can definitely explain. 

It is interesting to note that in the same 
year and month, new Eras were also introduced 
in Arakan and Siam, though politically these 
two Kingdoms were then entirely independent. 
In Siam, it is called the Chula Sakabda or 
Chulabda. The explanation perhaps lies in the 
fact that there was intimate international, reli- 
gious and commercial intercouse between all the 
countries in Indo-China, from the days of the 
great Hindu expansion in the 7th century B.C. 
and there were then land and sea routes open 
from India to Burma, Siam, Cambodia, China 
and Japan. 

The four Eras previous to the current 
Burmese Era (Kachha-Panchabda) were as 
follows ; 

(1) Gajabda 

Gajabda was, according to a book writ- 
ten in 1863 by Kani Min, a Minister 
in the Court of King Mindon, in- 
troduced by Kootiia Min leaving 
14, 938, 660 years of the previous Era — 
Akarabda— which were too old to be 
reckoned. This Era was prevalent for 
8,660 years before the 7th century B.C. 

(2) Anzanabda— King Anzana, grand-father 
of Goutama Buddha, on a consultation 
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•with the learned hermit Devala, sus- 
pended the Gaja Era and introduced a 
New Era called Anzana-Era, from 691 
B.C. It continued for about 583 years. 
These years and those mentioned just 
below, are not however very accurate, 
and reveal anomalies when compared 
with other chronicles. 

'(3) Maharaja Ajatasatru of Magadha sus- 
pended this Anzana-Era and introduced 
a New Era called the Buddya-Era from 
about 644 B.C. to commemorate the 
death of Goutama Buddha. 

(4) In the year 624 of this Buddya-Era, 
Samundarit, a King of Promc (not 
shown in the list of the known Kin^ 
of Burma) introduced a New Era in 
82 A.D., called Samundarit-Era, and it 
is from the year 562 (rather 556) of 
this Era in 638 A.D.) Pubba Shaw 
Rahan of Pagan introduced the current 
Burmese Era called the Kachha-Pan- 
•rhabda. It is now 13(X) B.E., that is to 
say 1,3(K) years have elapsed and th" 
1301st year has commeneed from the 
15th April, 1938 and will expire in 
April, 1^9. So, in the Burmese method 
of calculation, 1300 B.E. means 1,3(X) 
years have been completed, and 1301 st 
year is going on, contrary to what wo 
generally unrlerstand by the English 
Era. 

Mohnin Thado, a King of Ava, desired to 
suspend this Pubba-Saw-Rahan-Era and per- 
haps he actually introduced a “Sabana” Era; 
but the priests were against the change and he 
died soon after the change, as prophesied Ijy th-: 
priests and no new Era was introduced. 

In Tliaton, the ancient citadel of the Soutli 
Indian Buddhist civilisation in Burma, a differ- 
ent Era was in force, introduced from the arrival 
there, of Arhan Sona and Uttara [272 B.C. (?)]. 
But it came to an end in the year 1057 A.D., as 
King Anurudha (Awnaratha) of Pagan had des- 
troyed Tbaton in 1014 A.D. and had taken its 
King as a captive. The Thaton Era, therefore, 
continued for about 1329 years, and ended with 
the end of the politiea]*independence of Thaton. 

Year 

According to the Burmese conception of a 
Mean Sun, as also of the Hindu astrologers, the 
Burmese solar year is of 365 days 6 hours 12 
minutes and 36 seconds, instead of 365 days 5 
hours 8 minutes and 49.75 seconds of the true 
solar year. In their calculation, therefore, the 


Burmese do not use either the tropical year or 
even the sidereal year of 365 days 6 hours 8 
minutes and 5 seconds. Their solar year (of 
365 days 15 nayi 31 B and 30 K=366 days 6 
hours 12 minutes and 36 seconds) is in reality a 
sidereal-anomalistic year, shorter than the side- 
real year by 4 minutes 31 seconds and longer, 
as shown above, than the true solar year. 

Owing to this difference — a divergence is 
caused from the Equinox (as Irwin points out) 
at the rate of one month in 94 cycles of 1786 
years. So the New Year day of the Burmese 
Era, which first fell on the 22nd March 638 A.D. 
has been, since then, gradually advancing 
towards the middle of the year, e.g., in 1938 A.D. 
the Burmese New Year fell on the 15th April 
insti'ad of in March (23 days later than the 
1st New Year) and in 35(X> years, the New Year 
day will fall in June instead of in April, as it 
now does. 

The Burmese New Year again does not 
b(‘gin until about 2 days after the Maha- 
visuva-Sankraiiti of the Bengali Calendar : 
bi'cause the Burmese Era commenced when the 
Alean Sun entered the Meitha (Mesha Rashi) 
ill 638 A.D., while the true Sun at that time 
had advanced more than one pad of Aswini in 
the Meitha (Mesha). The true Sun takes 363 
days 75 Kyammat to reach the Ist pad of 
Aswini, while the Mean Sun takes 365 days 
207 Kyammat to complete the circuit. So this 
diffcrenei* of 2 days 132 Kyammat (2 days 

3 hours 57 minutes and 36 seconds or rather 
2 days 4 hours 1 miunte and 12 seconds, as the 
Burmese Calendars showO is compensated by 
postponing the Burmese New Year day 2 days 

4 hours 1 miunte and 12 seconds after the true 
Sun has arrived back at the Ist pad of Aswini. 

Mythologically the lay man has a curious 
story attached to it. He says that the Thakya 
Mill (King Sakra of Heavens) comes down to 
this Earth at the expiry of the solar year and 
resides here for 2 days and then goes back to 
Ins high abode. The day on which he arrives 
is called the “Akya-day,” on which the water 
festival begins and the Burmese Buddhists 
receive the Thakya Min with small jars of water 
covered with seven kinds of twigs, viz., Thabye 
(Jaman),Thce (Kad-bcll , Dan (Mahandil, Ohn 
(Coconut), Awza (Ciwtard apple), Makala 
(Guava) and Mye-sa-yet (Durba leaves). 
The day following is , called the “Akyat-ne” or 
the intermediate day; and the 3rd day on which 
he departs, is called the “Atc..-Ne” (day of rising ‘ 
up). The Burmese astronomers carefully cal- 
culate the time of his arrival and departure and 
the Eingl o| Burma used to annoxmee them 
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by report of guns, bombs, rockets and beat of 
drums from the Palace. The day following 
t})e Atct-Ne is the Burmese Now Year day — 
a day on which the water festival ends and the 
people go out with small jars of water con- 
taining new Thabyet and Malka twigs and 
Mye Sa (Durba leaves) bunched with flowers 
to pay homage to their superiors. 

Months 

There are of course 12 months in the 
Burmese year, as it is with us; but the Burmese 
months are Lunar months alternately of 29 and 
30 days, e.g., their Tagu (Chaitra) is of 29 
days while the next month Kason, (Baisak) 
eontums 30 days; and Nayun, the third month, 
(Kaith) is of 29 days and the fourth month 
contains 30 days and so on. Thus in 12 
Burmese liUnar months there are 354 days only — 
11 daj’S 6 hours 12 minutes 36 seconds shorter 
than their solar year. To regularise this short- 
age, intercalarj' mouths and days are inserted, 
which are called “adhi-masha” and “adhi-nes.” 
The years in which the “adhi-masha” and 
“adhi-nes” are to be inserted are fixed by well- 
calculated rules; and the Pouna astronomers of 
Burma, though they sometimes disagree, pro- 
fess proudly to be correct in their calculations. 

The Burmese months, being Lunar months, 
begin from the 1st day of the Moon (Sfukla 
Pratipada) and expire with the end of the next 
inter-Lunar day {Amabasyiu) but their New 
Year does not, as explained above, begin with 
the 1st day of the Moon (Lunar month) nor 
does their year end with the last day of the 
month {Amabasya). For example the Burmese 
New Year in 1937 A.D. fell on the 8th Lasan 
(SMa Ashtami Tithi) of Kason (Baisak) in- 
stead of the 1st day of the Moon in Kason. 

The Bengalee Hindu Tithis also do not 
exactly correspond with the Burmese 
There is a difference of about 12 to 24 hours. 

The Burmese month being a Lunar month, 
one would expect that the dates of their month 
would correspond to their tithis (or DUkU as 
called in Burmese). But it is not so; for a 
Burmese Dithi is not exactly equal to a Burmese 
Lunar day. For example, 3rd February, 1938 
was the 4th day of Lasan of Tobodwe (Sukla 
Chaturthi) but the DitM on that day war 
Dwitiya or Vritiya, according to their calendar 

For explanation, Htoon Chan writes: 
“Months are calculated by. the''Dithi8 and 
each month is divided into 30 Dithis; but 
each month has 29 days, 31 Nayi, SO Bizana 
aod Kaya (29 days, 17 hours. 44 

minutes, 2.3897 seconds) anff so the ratio 


between the day and 'Dithi* is expressed as 
To find out the Dithi of a day, 
U Wili says, “Add the Longitudes of the 
Moon and the Sun and divide the result by 
720. The quotient and the remainder will show 
the Dithi”. 

Counting the months by the Moon is of 
course a very old method in the East and is in 
existence even now in Sambat and Fazli eras of 
India. In Bengal, too, the Lunar months had 
been introduced and the Bengali month is still 
named after the constellations, on which the Full 
Moon day of the month ends and not by th^* 
sign of the Zodiac in which the Sun enters at 
the commencement of the Solar month. 

The Signs of the Zodiac 

The Zodiac, as we all know, is an imagi- 
nary path of the Sun. The Burmese astronomers 
call it by the name of “Dwadatha-Yathee” 
(Dwadasha Rashi). The constellations of the 
Zodiac also bear the same Sanskrit names, 
though slightly deformed, e.g., Mesha (Meitha)' 
Vrisha (Parictha), and so on. 

Though the signs of the Zodiac have beer- 
slowly shifting from their original positio.i'i, 
the Burmese astronomers, like the Hindus 
take them as stationery, for their astronomical 
purposes. 

The Burmese months are also, in their 
astronomical books, named according to the 
constellations (such as Baisaka, Jaistoa, etc.) 
But these astronomical names naturally clashed 
with the popular names already given to them; 
by the lay man and they were not therefore 
changed and are called as Tagu, Eason, Nayun, 
etc., as before. The meanings of these names, 
however, are too long to be described in thi» 
article. 

The Burmese Zodiac is also divided into 
27 Stars (Aswini, Bharani, etc., excluding the 
Abhijit) as the Hindus have and aie 
denominated by the same Hindu names, such 
as Chitra, Bishakha, Aswini etc. Each of 
these asterisms, has 4 pads, making 9 pods for 
each sign. 

In Burmese astrology the calculations 
relating to the constellations are highly 
important. Their astrologers can correct*/ 
determine the position of a planet at a fixed 
time and place and profess also to know their 
influence on the course of life of a man and 
his character. 

Days of the Week 

The names of the days of the week are 
also taken from Hindu astronomy. Like the 
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Hindus, the Burmans believe that the sun, the 
moon, and the other planets lulc the days and 
their names are given as Taninga-nwe (foi 
Ravi), Tanin-la (for Soma), Ainga (for Man- 
gala), Bouduha (for Budha), Kyathabade 
(for Brihaspati), Thoukya (for Si^a) and 
Saney (for Sani). 

Division of Time 

The Bunnese day begins astronomically 

«n midnight and ends at the next mid- 
'ght, though in common parlance, the day 
cgins from the time the sun rises. 

The Burmese month is, as stated before, 
a mean period of lunation from a New Moon 
to the next New Moon. 

The Burmese astronomers understand the 
Hindu division of time, the Hora, Danda, 
Pala, Bipala, etc. But they use a different 
■division of time for their astronomical calcula- 
tion.- - 

Their 1 year is equal to 12 months; I 
inoiitli^SO days, (or more accurately =29 
days 31 Nayi 50 B and 5 Kaya) ; 1 
day=60 Nayi (more accurately, 59 Nayi 3 
B 40 Kaya). 

The word Nayi is now wrongly used to 
expi'ess one English hour; but astronomicall'r 
1 Nayi is equal to 24 minutes that is to say 4 
pads; 1 pad=15 Bizanas; 1 Bizana=6 pranas. 
1 prana=10 Kayas; 1 Bizana is equal to 24 
seconds; Kyammat is 800th part of a mean 
day. 

These divisions of time are however used 
in their astronomy. The villager does not care 
for these astronomical divisions and has no 
clock to determine the time of the day or of 
night. He uses queer phrases to denote the 
time. An incomplete list of these pharses is 
given below for our inquisitive readers. 

1. Kye'«o-Thon=:cock-crow-time 4-30 A.M. 

2. Aun-chlion-kat-chhain = 5 A. M. 

3. Nayhtwe-daw-pyu-chhinrrSun-peeping-timr. 

4. Chhon-khan-chUnrsPhongyi-begging-alms 

time 6 A.M. 

5. Nay-Htwe daw phya=Sun-on-pa9myiah-tree 

time. 

6. Nanet-Son-Si-chein=:Meal time for Phongyis — 

abont 8 A. M. 

7. Ne-chhon chhachhein = Meal time for 

Phongyis = 11 A. M. 

8. Miui-Tet-chbein=Midday — 12 Noon. 

9. Nya-Sa, Thamin-Sa-chbmn = Evening meal 

time 5 P. M. 

10. Moh-HmouDg-Kva-chheinsrSky-darkened 

rr n HiT 


11. MeeJIton-Chhien = Light-kindle time. 

12. N-wa-Yatng-Thwingyin chhein = vidous-cows- 

to-be-put-in-shed tine. 

13. Nee- Ako-Mathee-T athi-Chhrin = Brothers. 

woii’t-know-each«olher-ume=7-30 P.M. 

14. Thu-Nge-taik-chhein=:Chiid‘»]eeping-ti me. 

15. Lubyo-lay-chhein = Youths-io-roam ume. 

16. Than-goung-chheiu=World-quiet time. 

The Phongy Kyaung in the village 
usually keeps a clock, but a stick placed per- 
pendicularly on an open ground near the 
Kyaung tells them the time of the day by it.-t 
shadow; and the candles or the Stars show 
them almost as accurately as clocks, the time 
in the night. During the Burmese regime, 
there was a Royal sun-clock and a water-clock 
in the Palace; and time was used to be notified 
by beats of the Royal drum (one beat two 
beats and so on). 

Seasons 

Astronomically there are six seasons in the 
Burmese calendar as we have, according to the 
sun’s position in the Zodiac. But popularly, 
they speak of three seasons only-^uminci , 
Rains and Winter. 

Burmese Books on Astronomy and 
Astrology 

The following Books are only a few of the 
astronomical books used by the Burmese 
astronomers: — 

Raja-mattan, Nimaya Sindhu, Mola-Kasba. Loka- 
Dnepani, Chandra-Surya-Gati-Deepani, Maba-Nayi, Sankha- 
bodha, Makaranta, Surya-Siddhanta, Briha, Arya- 
Siddhanta, Dwadasarathi, etc. 

The Burmese astronomical books are too 
numerous to be mentioned, but they arc all 
based on Hindu astronomy. The modern 
Burmese astrologers are using English and 
American books also to help their predictions 

In the “ Bnha ” it is mentioned that 
Pandit Bhagawandecn, a learned man iii 
astronomy from Benares, was brought to 
Mandalay by King Mindon and was employed 
by him as a Court astronomer. Bhagawan- 
deen is reputed to have altered the 
Malamasha-Shifts into 1 , 4, 7, 9, 12, 15 and IS 
and the next shift also will be necessary in a 
short time. There are Bengalee Pouna Pan- 
dits in Mandalay who are quite adept in 
Burmese astronomy and astrology *and a few 
of them were given the pompous title of Raja- 
Guru. 



RURAL BROADCAST IN ITALY 


By Db. 

The Radio has come to stay in modem life 
and eveiy day the number of its users is increas- 
ing. It has become a cheap source of entertain- 
ment to tliousands of people and it has proved 
itself to be a powerful instrument in the hands 
of almost all governments for mass-contact and 
the shaping of public opinion. But its utility 
has a wider extent. It disseminates news, rival- 
ling the newspaper in this respect and it under- 
takes the task of educating the people by means 
of instructive talks and scholastic broadcasts. 

It is because of this versatile character of 
the Radio and its great utility to the State that 
broadcasts in all countries are either State- 
managed or State-controlled. But the needs of 
urban listeners arc perhaps not the same as those 
of the rural listeners. Moreover, varieties of 
programmes meeting the needs of different classes 
of listeners cannot perhaps be satisfactorily 
arranged within a limited period of time from the. 
same broadcasting station. A programme which 
includes general items of entertainment and 
special items for special classes of listeners can- 
not perhaps allot more than ten minutes to each 
spepial item, which also is possible at irregular 
interval^ and at va^ing hours. 

It is the recognition of this fact that has led 
some countries to make separate arrangements 
for urban and rural listeners. Italy has a special 
radio-organization, called the E?fte Radio Rurale 
(Rural Radio Corporation) , m existence for 
several years now, which caters to the special 
needs of the j'ural population of the country, 
bringing instruction and entertainment to the 
doors of the fanners and other moffussil dwellers. 
Every Sunday, this Corporation broadcasts for 
full one hour a special programme called The 
Farmer’s Hour, when topics connected with 
agriculture, the farmer’s life and life in the coun- 
ti-y in general are discussed and practical advice 
suited to seasonal work in the field and the sale 
of products is given. The programme also in- 
cludes a brief period of pleasant entertainment. 

The pfbgramme of the Farmer’s Hour is 
divided into three parts, each lasting for about 
20 minutes. The first part consists of the politi- 
cal and economic happenings of the week and 
the second of songs and music. These two parts 
are broadcast from Rome. In the third part 
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different branches of farm-work are dealt with 
according to the different agricultural work car- 
ried on in the region. This part of the i 
giamme is broadcast from the various regio??jj 
radio-stations of the country. As the listene}|i 
of this programme are all people whose educa- 
tion does not perhaps go higher than the elemen- 
tary school training, care is taken that no pedan- 
try and no difficulty of technical language creep 
into the talks and instructiions given during the 
Farmer’s Hour. The Rural Radio Corporation 
claims that the initiative has had the greatest 
success among the rural classes and it is esti- 
mated that hundreds of thousands of the rural 
population crowd round the various radios in- 
stalled in different localities. For the benefit 
of the listeners, the Corporation also publishes a 
weekly magazine called La Radio Rurale (The 
Coimtry Wireless), which is distributed free of 
charge. 

But the Farmer’s Hour is only a part of 
the programme conducted by the Corporation. 
Complementary to it is the programme of rural 
scholastic broadcasts meant for supplying the 
teachers of the rural schools with suitable teach- 
ing material of current interest, so that they 
may enliven and complete the ordinary routine 
of teaching. 

It would be wrong to supjiose that scholastic 
broadcasts diminish the importance of the 
teacher. The Rural Radio puts otherwise un- 
obtainable teaching material at the disposal of 
the teacher, who previously gives a lesson on a 
particular subject and the wireless then enters 
to supplement his instruction. For example, a 
teacher in a village school has first of all given 
a lesson ^ on the submarine, its inventions, its 
construction and its activity. T^en the ^eore- 
tical lesson is over, in comes the wireless. A 
microphone is installed in the very heart of a 
submarine and thence the details of its very life 
and of its inmost workings are carried to the 
school children who thus receive a vivid impres- 
won of life on board. The plain nairative of 
tlie teacher is thus rendered more vivacious anc 
interesting. In this way the Rural Radio broad- 
casts, for instance, dialogues regarding traffic re- 
gulation, personal hygiene and gardening or car- 
ries the imagination of the young listeners on 





lliiler’b home, ‘'Berghol’\ at Obersalzl^g in the Bavarian Alps, ivhere the last discussions 
between Hitler and Schuschnigg took place 
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■board a ship or a submarine, to the field of mili- 
itary manoeuvres, or inside factories, barracks, 
•aerodromes, etc. It also excites the curiosity of 
its listeners by ^ving drawing lessons and pro- 
.moting competitions in letter-writing, etc. All 
important patriotic celebrations and ceremonies 
.are broadcast from Rome or from wherever they 
take place. During the last Abyssinian War. 
the Rural Radio was used as an instrument for 
teaching the children to assist their elders in 
facing the situation. 

But to do all this successfully two things 
are necessary— to develop the habit of listening- 
in and to supply radio-sets at a cheap price. 
The first, i.e., the listening-in habit, depends te 
a large extent on the second. In order, there- 
fore, to facilitate the purchase of radio-sets by 
schools and similar bodies, a highly sensitive 
and powerful receiving set has been put on 
market. This is sold at a low price. But in 
order not to injure the radio trade in general, 
th(t s.ale of this set is limited to the abovemen- 
tioned organisations. 

_ Another problem is the establishment of 
social centres where country people can gather 
for collective listening-in. Naturally such cen- 
tres cannot be in the house or courtyard of a 
private individual. The Rural Radio' Corpora- 
tion has thought out the problem and found that 
the best place for installing radio sets in the 
rural area is either a school or the seat of any 
other State-organization, c.g., the Fascist Head- 
quarters, the Afterwork Reere.ation Room, the 
Parish Hall, the Agricultural Syndicates, the 
Headquarters of the National Balilla Organisa- 
'tion, the Offices of the School Inspectors, etc 
Every village in Italy has one or more of the 
abovementioned places where a radio can be 
installed. 

It cannot be said that at present all schools 
in Italy are supplied with radio-sets. But of 
late the Italian Ministry for Education has 
issued an order, as a result of which every ele- 
mentary school would, in the near future, be 
Sprovided with its own radio. 


The question of rural broadcasts in Italy 
reminds the writer of the present article of the 
similar effort made by some of the radio stations 
in India. The Delhi Station tried to popularise 
the listening-in habit in some of the villages in 
the Punjab and U. P. and it is said that the trial 
was a failure because the villagers did not show 
any sustained interest. The causes of this lack 
of interest may be enquired into. Some evident 
ones seem to have been the monotony of pro- 
grammes and the lack of centres suitable for 
collective listening-in. Rural programmes should 
be entirely separated from and uot inserted 
within the urban programmes and variety with 
interest must be sought in making tiiem. The 
programmes might be best prepared in consulta- 
tion with people who actually live in villages, 
and attention should be paid to regional uecessi- 
ties. In fact all rural programmes ought to be 
regional prograinnaes and different hours should 
be allotted for different regional programmes. 
Villa^rs themselves from various regions might 
sometimes be invited to speak before the micro- 
phone on the problems of their own regional life. 
At the same time the significance of the import- 
ant events of the outside world, particularly 
those that affect the life of the rural population, 
should be explained to them. And in preparing 
the amusement part of the rural programme, 
village artists should be taken into consideration. 

As regards the centre for collective listening- 
in, rural broadcasts will always fail in India so 
long as the radios are installed in the houses 
of private individuals, whether village headmen 
or not. Villagers have their own political, social 
and private divisions, jealousies and rivalries 
which would come into play when the radio-sets 
are installed in the house of any one individual 
Under the circumstances, they should be install- 
ed in the village post-office, the village school, 
the umon hoard, the thana and so on. 

Rural uplift is now a major problem of the 
Government and it is hoped that the radio will 
play its proper part in it by bridging the gulf 
between the city and the country. 
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ENGLISH 

THE ATTEMPTED WHIG REVOLUTION OF 167d. 
1681: Hy Fran ns S. Ronalds. Published by the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. Pritc $2.50. 

The last few ycais of the leigii of Charles 11 form one 
of the niubl intriguing periods in English history. The 
Whig leaders tiled every inean^ to exclude the Duke o( 
York fiom the throne, and cleverly bolstered up the bogey 
of the Papists' “bloody designs." Titus Oates, the most 
amazing villain in English hislorv, William Bedloe, another 
un mi ligated scoundrel and rogue, William Scroggs, the pro- 
fligate Loid Chief Justice, Ralph Montagu, the immoral and 
unprincipled diplomat, Mrs. Cellier, the disreputable mid- 
wife of Aleal-tuL fame, and James of Monmouth, the illegi- 
timate s(in of a prostitute, are some of the strange characters 
who played their part in the attempted Whig revoluuou 
of 1678-1681. The hook under review is an interesting 
survey of the political drama that was enacted during 
these fateful years. The account is based on original and 
( onl( mporaiy documents and State Papers, and embodies 
the results of valuable research into the history of the 
stirring c\cnis of the period preceding the death of 
Charles II. Thr* author has been able to throw new 
bght on some of the characters and events on which 
there is -till divergence of opinion among tlie hislorians. 
The exhaustive bibbography given by the author is a 
valuable featuie of his scholarly work. His references 
in the text are, however, mostly to printed rather than 
to manuscript sources. For example, where documents 
are bsted iii the Calendar of Stale Papers, the ciLatJons 
are made to it, and not to the Public Record Office ori- 
ginals. The work on the whole is an important contri- 
buLion to thr history of the Whig politics of the XVIIth 
century. 

N^ndalal Chatterji 

LONDON MUSIC IN 1888-89 AS HEARD BY COMO 
D1 B\RSETTO (LATER KNOWN AS BERNARD 
SHAW). Constable Coy. Standard edition of the works 
of C. B. S. Price 5s. 

G. B. S. comes from a musical family fiom the 
mother's side. He was trained in music, and his first 
experiments in livelihood were in musical journalism. Of 
literature he had no dreams at all, **any more,” as he 
says, “than a duck has of swimming,” Probably, it was 
all to the good. Adolescent dreams have always been poor 
substitutes. • 

But what a vigorous musical mind it was to appreciate 
the greatness of Wagner, the Liberator, behind his mon- 
strous Cacophonies, to realise his supreme necessity to 
i^mash the obligatory superstitions* and ^ht ‘the tyranny 
of arabesques’. Rosalias and tawdy rum-turns bad to be 
eschewed from orchestration and they were by Wagner. 


Snell a man required a mind keen and akin, and it was 
there in bristling red. Today C. B. S. thinks that the 
most poignant diamatic quality can go with the eluhordle 
design of Bach and Mozart. But his *to-day’ is not ours in 
India. The sense of form that precipitates after deep- 
stirrings is not the same as that of being complacent wiiS 
a surface placid by shortage of movement. The beauty 
of calm that descends after a storm is not to be compared 
with the muffled stillness of days before rains come. A 
saint’s face is qualitatively different from that of a child, 
though both are reputed to be simple. In most cases, 
our love of classical forms is the reflection of inertia, of 
our desiie not to think and live. Sometimes one wi5}ui> 
for a crude ailist and a vulgar critic to debunk our 
classicism. 

TRENDS IN SOCIALISTIC THOUGHT AND 
MOVEMENT: By Ilyas Ahmad, M.A., Lecturer, Allaha- 
bad University, Indian Press, Allahabad. Pp. 113 plus four 
AppendUe^ and a select Bibliography from 116 to ftOt. 
1937. Price Hs. 2. 

The book dismibscs the origin, growth and develop- 
ment of Socialism down to our own times in 75 pagr^s. 
The onslaught of that movement in India — the phrase is 
on the jacket and describes a pari of the scope of the 
book — IS however intere&tiiig. Its clue is furnished by 
what follows, ‘Islam and Socialism,* which should have 
been re-iiamed as Tslam in Danger.’ 

The author has completely misunderstood the signi- 
ficance of the growth of Socialism in India and the part 
plaved by Pandit Jawharlal in its spread. Panditji may 
not be a ‘True Socialist’; his tragedy may be similar to 
that of the last great Victorian, John Stuart Mill, but to 
be blind to his contribution to link up India's destinv 
with the world's thiough anti-imperalist struggle is to 
shut one's eyes 10 socialistic theory and to historical facs 
and lake the name of academic detachment in vain. 

I am not sufficiently, acquainted with Islamic thej- 
logy to pronounce on Islam's connection with or superioriiy 
over Socialism. But what is known as the Muslim commu- 
nity under the new dispensition enjoys certain historical and 
social advantages over the non-Muslim brethren-at-arms 
in being able to skip the step which the latter were forced 
to take by the exigencies of certain situations m the rece it 
past. This probably accounts for the fact that an appre- 
ciable number of Muslim intelligent young men today 
are Socialists in theory and practice. The author of the 
book is a well-read man, but has not looked out of hti 
library to know what is happening outside. This book is 
unfair to the present, and therefore, unreal. An additional 
proof is the number of ‘isms’ littered over the pages. No 
account of socialistic theory, here or anywhere, is possible 
without due attention being paid to the history of strikes 
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and trade-union movements. More so in India, where 
7niich leeway has to he made 

Dhurjati Mukerji 

WHY THE VILLAGE MOVEMENT? By /. C. 
Kumarappa, Hindusthan Publishing Co., Ltd. Rajama- 
hendry. 2nd edition. 1938. Pages 136. Price Twelve 
•unnas. 

This hook is a plea for a new economic order in Ind.a 
and not a mere recital of the benefits of the village move- 
ment. The author has gone to the root of the matter and 
has taken up the problem of analysing the characters of 
western and eastern civilisation. Sjt. Kumarappa has 
made the Gandhian outlook of life his own and has given 
expression to thoughts in a way which is strikingly 
original, dear and convincing. 

Sjt. Kumaiappa divides human organisations into two 
types, the industrialised and the social type, from whiiti 
originated what he calls the “park type" and the “herd 
type,” if they are named after thrir animal prototypes. 
The pack-type is a predatory one and posesses those qualt- 
lit‘« that make for success of the tiger or the wolf in the 
forest-life. This type in human brings develops an attitude 
foi cimtral control and coneeiitiatiun of power in the hands 
of individuals or small groups and places the prospect of 
gain as the motive force for all activities and attempts to 
gather as much as it ran without reference to the value of 
service rendered. 

On the other hand, the herd type possesses qualities 
wlilch in forest -life make it possible foi the elephant or 
the cow to exist and thrive in spite of the tiger and the 
wolf. This type develops aptitude for social control and 
decentralisation and distribution of power. The working 
and regulations in this rase are impersonal. It attempts 
to safeguard the weak and the helpless and wants to 
distribute gain as widely as possible. 

Sjt. Kumarappa then traces the development of the 
institutions of the east and the west and shows how the 
weMerii or pack-type oiganibations found expression through 
a civilisation centering round cities and made way for the 
strife foi raw material, for markets and for industrialisation 
and led to unemplovment and ultimately to violent occupa- 
tion of territories and destruction of what the ‘herd-type’ 
hold as culture. 

The herd-type oigaiiisations on the contrary centered 
loiind villages, producing and distributing mainly for 
markets nearest home and made way for development 
of society by creation of joint family and caste systems 
and ultimately of village republics. 

Sjt. Kumarappa pula the case for the pre8ervati'>n 
of the social institutions of India, in a masterly way. 
If they are revived the villages will aiitomaiically take 
their rightful place and bring out the character of the civili- 
sation they stand for. The book is of immense importance 
to those who want to understand the inner currebts of 
rivilisation and the root cause of the present world strife. 

India is naturally socially minded. Its socialism is 
as deep as it is wide. When the “pack-type’ nations, after 
living centuries of predatory life, were looking for dis- 
covering something better, they got a glimpse of Socialism. 
But their socialism is found to be tinged with predatory 
philosophy. I believe that if the modern socialists wi*l 
seriously study this little book, they will be able to grasp 
why Gandhism ^s to be regarded as the highest type of 
socialism. 

From 1908, Gandhiji has been preaching his doctrine of 
non-violence as an abiding force for maintaining and 
developing society and therefore of politics. It appears 
that it took us 30 years to realise the futility of violence 
in our national struggle. The western ideas of socialism 
'have come as a .wave sweeping over the country- 


Shall we lake another generation to understand that 
Gandhian socialism is of the tightest sort? A serious 
and critical study of Sjt. Kiiinaiappa's thought.^ and pre- 
sentations will lie of great help ut the present moment. 

Sjt. Kumarappa is at the head of the All-India 
Village Industries Association, llis contribution to the 
cause of village movement are great and this book is 
no small addition to his many achievements. 

Satis« Chandra Das-Gui’ta 

ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN MAHARASTRA AND 
KARNATAK : By Y. S. Pandit, M.A. Published by thj: 
Tilak Swarjya Semgh, Poona. 1936. 

This IS a prize-essay published on behalf of me 
Lokamanya Tilak Memorial Fund. The conditions laid 
down for the award of the essay included That it 
should be written from a nationaliht point of view, (2' 
that the treatment of its subject-matter should be scientific 
and (3> lliat the writer should hail from Maharastra or 
Karnatak. These conditions the essay fulfilled to the 
satisfaction of the examineis and the writer was awarded 
a prize of Rs. 1,000. 

The essay gives a fairly eompletc and accurate picture 
of the ei'ononiic conditions in Maharastra and Karnatak 
as pieced together from Government Reports and published 
books. There is no attempt made at first hand investiga- 
tion. The last chapter entitled “Conclusion” gives a 
general summary and indicates the views of the writer 
on the various economic problems of Maharastra and 
Karnatak. 

The essay is well written and the views expressed are 
generally sound. But the treatment is purely economic 
and lhat loo from rather a narrow stanMpoint. The 
population question is not dealt with except in a short 
appendix in spite of the conclusion of the author lhat i* 
is the human factor that is responsible for the poor econo 
mic condition of the tract. Nor has the author devoted 
any attention to the suhjcci of education, general and 
rechuical, which obviously had a great deal to do with 
economic backwardness of the people both in Maharasl-a 
and elsewhere Nonetheless, the essay of^ nearly^ 209 
pages, gives a useful review of the economic conditions 
in Maharastra and Karnatak and is eminently readable. 

LIFE AND LABOUR IN A GUJRAT TALUKA : 
By J. R. Shukla. M.A., edited by C. N. Vakil, University 
Professor of Economics, Bombiry. Published by Long- 
mans, Green & Co., Ltd., Calcutta. 1937, Price Rs. 

INDIAN AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS: By A. 
D. Patel. M.A., with a Foreword by Sir T. VijoYaragva-- 
charya, K.B.E. PublUked by D. B. Taraporevala Sons 
& Co., Bombay, 19S7. Price Rs. 6. 

The'sc are two theses approved by the University of 
Bombay for the Master’s degree in Economics and are 
the result largely of personal investigation conducted 
by two research students under the guidance of University 
teachers. 

Professor C. N. Vakil has explained in an editorial 
note as to why a Taluk was chosen and neither a village 
nor a district or a larger regional unit. The two 
studies are both conscientious and painstaking and give 
a careful analysis of the factors affecting moral life and 
prosperity. Both make useful and practical suggestions 
for improvement. 

To the scientific investigator and the Government 
both the studies are of equal v^lne and importance and 
the one supplements the other as the Talukas chosen j 
are of two different types. But for the general reailer 
"Indian Agriciilfural Economics" by A. D. Patel is more 
helpful— it is both better planned and more readable. 
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The two studies under review have still further 
strengthened my belief that detailed investigation 
into rural economic life may make our knowledge 
more impact and definite but it is not likely to add 
anything new to it. The facts disclosed by the two 
studies are not at all new nor are even the suggestions 
made for improvement original or novel. As a matter 
of fact Indian economic problems are extremely acute 
and they are very well known — a few more details 
makes hardly any difference to their understanding and 
search for solutions. Who is there who does not 
know that the pressure of population on agriculture is 
great and has been increasing and that little improve- 
ment can be expected unless this pressure is relieved 
through industrialization? Similaily the evils of sub- 
division and pregmenlation of holdings and the causes 
thereof are too well-known to need repetition or emphasis. 
The lack of capital and of credit facilities, the collosal 
indebtedness of the agricultural classes, the need for 
proper mrasurr'- of siiitalile bye-industries, the ignorance 
of the rvot and the cleverness of the money-lender, the 
hopeless condition of roads and of sainitation, the poor 
irrigation and marketing facilities and other difficulties 
and drawbacks of rural life are familiar to all students of 
Indian economics and of public affairs in the country. 
The same is true of the suggestions for improvement, 
cooperation — for consolidation, credit, purchase of seed, 
manures and other materials and implements, sale of 
produce, etc. — ; land mortgage banks; supplementary 
industries like spinning, rope and basket maxing, dairy, 
poultry and bee farming, etc., are the usual remedies 
suggested. What is needed is planned action by provin- 
cial Governments — and if studies of the type under 
review act as timely reminders and goad the provincial 
Governments to systematic and persistant action they 
would have served not only their academic purpose but 
also a practical purpose of great public utility. 

Gijrtjmukh N. Singh 

RELI(;iOlIS THOUGHT IN FRANCE IN THE 
XIXTH CENTURYY : By Canon W, J. Sparrow Simpson 
Published by George Allen and Unwin Ltd., Museum 
Street, London. Pp. 192. Price 5s. net. 

The author gives us in this book a careful and well- 
written summary of the views of various Frenchmen of 
the last century on religion and religious subjects. He 
reviews not only Christian hut anti-Christian writers as 
well, and not (>aly writeis hut also preachers, Catholic 
as well as Protestant. The Catholic bias of the author is 
not concealed; and he does not profess any sympathy 
for what is called Biblical criticism but what very often 
turns out to be little better than undisguised hostility 
towards religion. And the fact that several bterary men 
of the period, originally hostile to religion, were in la^er 
life converted to Catholicism, has not escaped the no' ice 
of our author. 

Many of the accounts could, very profitably foi the 
reader, be much longer. Sometimes the suminary is so 
brief as to produce in the readers’ mind the impression 
that he is going through a bibliography. Yet, on th? 
whole, the book is an excellent account of the subject 
it professes to^deal with. 

TOWARDS A NEW MANNER OF LIVING: By 
Dr. Howard E. Collier. Published by George Allen Sr 
Unwin, Ltd., Museum Street, London. Pp. 99. 

‘ The new manner of living, and the best manner of 
living according to our author, is that which harmonises 
the individual with society — ^which unifies *'at one and 
the same time personality and sociality” (p. J15). And 


this manner of living, we are told, is provided by 
Quakerism. To the first of these propositions, assent may 
readily be given; the second, however, is a matter vl 
opinion. 

The author belongs to a group of men whose ”aim> 
is the creation of a World Organism of Christian Friend 
a Religious Society of Friends here on earth,” and who 
believe in the reality of “the creative power of the Logos” 
(p. 95). The book is written in a fervid style, not free 
from a ring of mysticism, and will have an appeal for all 
who believe in the potency of “Cnristian friendsliip” and. 
in the power of that religion to shape our life for the 
better. 

POPULAR CULTURE IN KARNATAKA: By Masti 
Venkatesa Iyengar. Published by Satya Sodkana Pustakr 
Bhandara, Fort, Bangalore City. Pp. 163. Price Rs. 2/S. 

the name of the book implies, it is an account of 
some popular cultural movements that look place in 
Karnataka (Mysore and the surrounding area of land). 
Such movements have taken place in other parts of Ind 
also and are worthy of being remembered. They have 
shaped the life of the ordinary people and generally shaped 
it well. The impact of modern civilisation is fast destroy- 
ing their effects; perhaps they have outlived their penof 
of usefulness; but in their time, they were a reed on 
which the religion and morality of the masses rested. 
And history would not be complete if the originators of 
these movements were not remembered. Our authoi's 
endeavour, therefore, deserves praise. Besides, the book 
has been written in a simple and attractive style. 

There is one peculiarity of expression used by these 
Karnataka people to which our author has drawn point jil 
attention and which he regards as specially indicative of 
their high spirituality: It is that when any of them are 
indisposed, they do not sav “I am unwell” but wnuM 
rather say “My body is not well.” This, our autlmr 
contends (p. 11 and also p. 149), implies a knowledge 
that the body is not self. Perhaps it does; hut it may hr 
an idiom of the language as well. In Bengali, too, th- 
idiomatic expression employed on such occasions is exactly 
the same. But for that alone, Bengal (and perhaps 
Karnataka also) would not be justified in claiming an 
extraordinarily alive spiiitual consciousness. 

U. C. Bhattacharjee 

II AR BILAS SARDA COMMEMORATION 
VOLUME: Edited by P. Seshadri, M.A. Published by 
Vedic Yantralaya, Ajmer. 1937. Pp. xfwi + 555. Price 
not mentioned. 

Dewan Bahadur Har Bilas Saida is chiefly remembei- 
cd throughout the length and breadth of India as the 
author of that highly beneficial nation-building measure — 
the Sarda Act. But the Dewan Bahadur throughout a 
busy life of over 70 years has been serving Mother India 
by his Speeches and Writings. It was, therefore, a happy 
idea on the part of Principal Seshadri to commemorate 
Har Bilas Sarda's completing 70th year by presenting him 
with a Commemoration Volume. 

Frederic Harrison has protested more than once against 
the practice of holding celebrations in honour of living 
personalities, and wished that the public would reserve 
judgment till they could be seen through the long per- 
spective of past history. But there is genuine and sincere 
pleasure in expressing our appreciation of one who is 
still happily amidst us. It is a great satisfaction to feel 
that honour is being done where honour is due. It is 
again almost a national duty to express our gratitude 
to those who have rendered valuable national services, 
however much they themselves may not look forward to 
rewards of this kind. 
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It is in this spirit thdt the Volume under notice has 
been edited. It is a sumptuous volume of over 555 
quarto pages, rich alike in its contributions and in its 
contributors. The messages and greetings come from far 
and near; from men like Mahatma Gandhi and Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru; from the Ruling Princes and from 
officials like the Executive Councillors to the Government 
of India and the Residents of the Native States. Tlie 
contributions cover a very wide field: from Indian Art 
and Archaeology in British Isles to the Technique of 
Social Reform in India: from Cultural Coalescence in 
the Atharva-Veda to Folk Songs of Syrian Chiis- 
tians; and from the making of American Constitution to 
the Co-ordination of Indian Education. The value of 
the book has been enhanced by the inclusion of a tab^e 
of the principal events of liar Bilas Sarda’s life with 
dates, and a list of his writings, and of several platen. 
We have nothing but praise for this Commemoration 
Volume; and we congratulate Principal Seshadri on the 
successful completion of his self-appointed task. 

DEBT LEGISLATION IN BENGAL: By Kumar 
Bimal Chandra Sinha. Published by M. C. Sarkar & 
Sons. Pp. 40. Price Re. 1. 

It is a good, short, interesting study on a siibiecl of 
considerable practical importance to Bengal. 

J. M. Datta 

RUSSIAN REVOLUTION: A Perspective and Re- 
TROSPECi; By M. N. Roy. Published by D. M. Library^ 
Cali utta. Price Re. 1. 

FASCISM: Its Philosoph\, Professions and Prac- 
tice: By M. A’. Roy Published by D, Af. Library , 
Calcutta. Price Rs, 2. 

Comrade M. N. Roy brought with him the revolu- 
tionary experience of three continents, as he is proud to 
avow, to apply to the Indian situation. The two small 
books from his pen arc, therefore, welcome to all. More 
than anybody dse in India he can speak about tli3 
Russian Revolution with authority, and, more than mc}»t 
other such people he knows what Fascism is and means 
to the world. And, the books also explain, to a discerni'i,; 
mind, the strange fate that pursues Comrade Roy, in spite 
of his ability and ardour, in India and abroad, his ri^e 
and fall in public afFection. 

The Russian Revolution presents a historical pers- 
pective and a retrospect of the great upheaval, and, the 
sonalisl reconstruction that follows it. It is clear in its 
survey of the conditions and forces; it is thoroughly 
logical and reasonable in its analysis, and it will satisfy 
none; foz there are few whose opinions are not already 
formed, and encased in the iron bars of prejudices or 
predilections of one kind or other. Roy defends Stalin 
and his policy as a Marxist and as an independent thinker, 
condemns everyone of the Left or Right who disagreed 
with the Stalinists, for * under the given conditions’ the 
communists could not do otherwise. Yet every Communist 
must 'under the given conditions' of the Comintern fall 
foul ui this expelled member, the more so, when the 
'renegade’ holds that the Russian revolution was, and, 
‘under the given conditions' could not be, a proletarian 
revolution but a peasant revolution under the 'leadership 
of the proletariat*. The Communists must denounce this 
'revisionist*. But Roy, perhaps, would deserve a bettsr 
treatment from the ordinary, unbiased reader, if there 
be any left so, who may even go so far as to suspect him 
to be a Stalinist. 

'Fascism' will meet with little opposition from any 
of the comrades of the writer. It will evoke protests fron 
all Indians who hold Indian philosophy and Indian culture 
dear and near to their heart. Roy is acute in his analysis 


of the Fascist mind, the western schools of thought which 
supplied the philosophical strands for this unscrupulous 
socio-political movement. Mercilessly the writer persues 
further and traces the affiliation, psychologically, of that 
philosophy with our Indian thought as enshrined in the 
Gita and other sacred sastras. We are as a subject people, 
all against Fascism; but we are also nationalists, at leaL*t 
proud of our cultural inheritance. The dangerous 
parallelism, and the close affinities that Roy shews to exist 
between Indian thought and Fascist philosophy, are not 
likely to make us feel comfortable. Most will disagree 
with Roy, many will call him superficial and confused 
in his knowledge of Indian philosophy; but the truth is 
more likely to be on the side of Comrade Roy than on 
that of his critics 

One thing is certain — Comrade Rov knows how to 
think and how to speak. In thought and stylo, he is 
absolutely clear and penetrating. 

Sandhani 

CENTRAL BANKING IN INDIA (1773-1934) : By Om 
Prakash Gupta. M.Sc.. LL.B., F.R. Econ. S. Hindmthart' 
Times Press, Delhi. Pp. 290, Prite Rs. 5. 

Establishment of the Reserve Bank of India, ushers 
in a new era in India's financial administration. Since 
the beginning of the present century there had been a 
number of committees and commissions dealing with India’s 
financial and banking problems. Apart from the reports 
of these committees and commissions there had been a^ 
host of publications on the study of the^e subjects by well- 
known economists. Mr. Gupta's book on " Central Banking 
in India” recounts the story of India’s attempts, for the 
establishment of a Central Bank, since che year 1773. 
The book also gives a co-ordinated history of the long 
chain of events, during these 162 years, relating to India’s 
currency, finance and banking. Mr. C^upta, in his book 
presents in a concise and scientific manner the importance 
of the Reserve Bank of India in the national economy of 
the country. In the concluding chapter of the book the 
author examines the evolution of the central banking system 
IP general and explains at length the Reserve Bank of 
India Act, 1934 in the light of the laws, chapters, and 
statutes regulating the central banks in the different parts 
of the world. The book will prove useful to the students 
of Izidian Banking. 

NiiiAR Ranjan Mukherjee 

A GUIDE TO BELIJR: By Dr. M. H. Krishna, 

DJ.it. {Land.). Published for the Government of Mysore. 
Bangalore, 1937. Pp. 29 + 10 plates. Price 4 annas. 

We are sure this neat little booklet illustrated by 
several well-printed photographs will prove helpful to 
visit ors to Belur in Mysore. 

A GUIDE TO THE SCULPTURES IN THE INDIAN 
MUSEUM, (Part II, The Grae^^o-Buddhist School of 
Gandhara) : By N. G. Majumdar. Archceologtcal Surtfey 
of India. Delhi, 1937, Pp. ii -|- 137. 16 plates and one 
map. Price Re. 1/8. 

In the introduction, the author gives us a learned, 
account of the chief characteristics and historical affilia- 
tions of the Gandhara School of Art. This is followed by 
a detailed description of the exhibits together with copious 
explanations from Buddhist sacred litertture. The illus* 
trations are of a uniformly high quality. 

A GUIDE TO FATEHPUR SIKRI: By Muhammad^ 
Ashraf Husain, M.A., MJR.A.S Delhi^ 1937. Price Re. J* 
Pp. 17 •+• 12 plates. * 

AN HISTORICAL GUIDE TO THE AGRA FORT 
(Based «on Contemporary Records) : By Maulw 
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Muhammad Ashraj Hussain, M.A. Delhi, 1937. Pp. vu -j- 
77 + ft plates. 

Thf'He two booklrtB illustrated by excellent photo- 
graphs and maps will not only serve the purpose of the 
la>nian but alho of the more serious student of history. Thi 
appendices containing translations of the inscriptions and 
the bibliography will be particularly helpful to the latter. 
One however misses in the latter book any reference to 
Sarkai’s History of Aurangzeb although books of lesse’* 
value find a place in the bibliography. 

Nihmal Kumar Bose 

THE BATTLE OF CHINA : By Dr. K. R. Menu-., 
Ph.D. Published by the School of Printing, Printers* 
Association, Singapore. $1.00 or 2s. 6d. 

This book, which bears the sub-title The Lay of a 
Chinese Girl, to be appreciated rather for the cause 
than the achievement. Written m championship of the 
Ciiincse people engaged in a life and death struggle 
against the ,rapanc!>e invader, and bearing a declaration 
to the effect that the entire pioceeds of the sale of the 
book will go to the Chinese Red Cross, the book describes 
the 'valour and gallantry of Chinese soldiers at the front 
and ihc intense patriotism of the people at the rear.' 
The slt)ry culminates in the historic episofle of a brave 
Chinese girl who offers herself as a prize in a lottery to 
rai'^e funds for the defence of China. 

Tlie veise is poor at beat, but it is bad English in 
a good cause; and, to misuse a line from Tennyson, ‘the 
• cause, the cause alone is eloquent.’ 

S H. V. 

SANSKRIT 

THE MAHABHARAT; Virataparvan (Fascicule 8) 
critically edited by Dr. .Raghu Vint, Published hr the 
Rhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona (1936). 

Difficuliy hea at the beginning of all things and this 
universally accepted truth is exemplified in the Adiparvan, 
the opening section of the Great Epic. Like a real 
Mahuhharata hero. Dr. V. S. Sukthankar the general 
editor, has fought againat legions of hostile problems and 
rccovercii foi us, llic basic elements in the Adi, the crown- 
jewel of textual cnticiam. Hia devotion was ao keen and 
his technique so reliable that his learned colleague 
Dr. Ragliu Vira could not help observing at the end of ins 
introduction: “Tht technique of reconstrucliofi has been 
perfected to such a degree that the personality of the Eililor 
has been almost eliminated. That is the triumph of our 
labours.'’ 

Yet the difficulties, here in the Virataparvan as else- 
where, appeared to be overwhelming. The Parvasamgraha 
figures for the Virata are 67 adhyayaa and 2050 alokas. 
These figiirea were accepted by the late Mr. N. B. Utgikar, 
who prepared the Tentative Edition (1923) of the 
Institute. Prof. P. P. S. Sastri, in hia “Southern Recension 
critically eiiiled” (1932) figured at 67 adhyayas (although 
all his MSS. divided the text into 76!) and 3500 slokaa. 
Dr. Raghu Vira after a most exacting analysis, accepts 
with the detachment of a scientist, under the limitations 
of our present MSS. materials the figures of 67 adhyayas 
and 1834 slokas.* He regrets that Prof. Sastri's uncritical 
method has not helped very much in arriving at good 
results and that a soundex edition of the Southern 
Recension would be most welcome. Under- the cir- 
cuinsiances Dr. Raghu Vira with perfect reason, adhered 
to the more reliable textual traditions of Northern India, 
utilizing the Sarada, the Devanagan and the Bengali 
versions (collated at the Visvabharati Library). ,^e has 


utilized also the Dutch edition of the Javanese Virataparvan 
(11th century A.D.) published by Dr. Juyaboll. 

The Bhandarkar Institute deserves the congratulation 
of the nation for having acquired and utilized a manuscript 
dated V. Sam. 149.3=1437 A.D. and thus the oldest dated 
manuscript (so far traced) of the Mahahharata. It is 
wiitten on old unglazed Indian paper which has withstood 
for five centuries, the ravages of climate and insects. It 
should be advertized as a National Treasure. 

The A«<iatic Society of Bengal from its rich collection, 
supplied the only Sarada MSS. (1708 A.D.), extant of 
the Virata; and how the folios of the MSS. stuck together 
i>n account of moisture, were separated deftly by the 
collator Shankar Sastri, reads like a romance. A few 
other MSS. from the Bombay Government collection (now 
deposited with the B. 0. R. I.) are dated 1494, 1539, 1614 
and so forth, showing how with better technique of pre- 
servations and a little more attention of our liig Provincial 
Universities, we may save thousands of such rare MSS. 
dociimenth of our national culture. Thus the Mahahharata 
research, initiated liy the learned Editor and hia devoted 
colleagues of the Bhandarkar Institute, clearly points to 
the next urgent line of work where the Central and the 
Pio\inciaI Gnveinments may co-operate with a view to the 
collet tion anti con*crvation of the fast decaying MSS. 
treasures ol India. What is possible for the scholars of 
India to do has been admirably demonstrated through the 
Mahahharata work of the Institute; but. mere scholarship 
is not sufficient and funds are needed if we mean to 
organize, on a nationwide scale the work of MSS. conser- 
vation and cataloguing. Dr. Raghu Vira has in the 
Virataparvan, gloiiously continued the traditions of the 
Bhandarkar Institute to which as well as to the learned 
Editor we offei our hoaity congratulations. 

Kalidas Nar 

HINDI 

RAJASTHAN RA DUHA: Parti. Collected and edite i 
by Prof. Narottamdas Swami, M.A, Published by Nava- 
yuga Sahitya Mandir. Delhi. Pp. 7J2-|-248, Price Rs. 2. 

The book under notice is the second volume of the 
Pilani Raj'asthani Series instituted and financed bv Seih 
G. D. Birla, our well-known and literal-minded roiinliyman. 

The book contains Rajasthani verses on various hcatls, 
some of which are of historical inlercsl. This is a con- 
tribution to our folk literature. Here we find the Marwaris 
at borne and at their best. The Introduction deals wi*h 
all about Rajasthani language and literature. The Preface 
written by Mm. Rai Bahadur Gourishankar Ilirachand 
Ojha of Ajmer is a short history of anthology compilation 
in India. The Notes are very useful, giving paralH 
passages from both old and modern authors. 

The book is a welcome addition to Hindi and 
Rajasthani litera lire 

Ramesh Bash 

MARATHI 

HINDIJNCIIE ARTHSHASTRA {Part One). By 
Qovind Mahadev Joshi, B.A. Published by W. H. Munje, 
Secretary, HindurSanskrit-Sampadak and Granth-P^ak^ 
shak-Mandai, Walker Road, Nagpur. Pages 234. Price 
Rs. 2. 

Starting with the publisher’s and author’s dogmatic 
prefaces stating that poor Hindu culture is standing unsafe 
amidst a hurricane of rebelling and reacting idea-forces and 
is endangered every moment with the imaginary onslaught 
of alien materialism and horrors of class-war, the book 
aims at a reconstruction of the fundamentals of the science 
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oi ecunoinicis from the cultural and sociological standpoiat 
of the Hindoo.^ — a phrase unexplained all through the 
book. But stuffed with the unimaginative and unbridge- 
able insularity of a typical conservative and symptomatic 
of unpurposivc analysis, rigid and harsh; the ^ok leaves 
the reader with an utterly disappointing impression that 
the author has presented a rehash of undigested material 
from the Wcsiern Economists only. The bibliography, 
suggesting that all the main reietence books used in this 
attempt at le-eslablishing Hindu culture are English a.id 
a paragraph on the third page in the inlroduction dealing 
with tile abstruse Ricardian equations, given in the Greek 
and Latin mathematical terms are pieces of a ridiculous 
paradox, upsetting downright the veiy claims of the author. 
In its design to embrace all the four corners of the wide 
fields of knowledge, and to solve all the possible problems 
of space and time and population and moial values in its 
narrow limits; the book has neither remained philosophy, 
nor sociology nor economics bui a hopeless higgledy- 
piggledy of all sorts* of wbcil-nols: without selection or 
emphasis. For example, the first chapter entitled ‘Thought 
about Sciences* simplv repeals the deductive logic, thit 
too in the western fashion; the iun being, all tlirough 
book the author proposes to be logical but is led away at 
places by the blind belief in authorities and at places 
lose's mif'grity in the oblivion of abstracted argumentation. 

" On the whole the book is written in a tedious techok- 
cal manner, at places tinted wilh^ verbose, and in an iin 
intelligible Marathi; though one may periueve some sense 
in chapters as on population problem, after undergoing 
the ordeal of a curiously manufactured phraseology. How 
is the book going to serve Hindu ciilliire. when one Hindu 
per hundred will hardly follow it? 

P. B. Machwb 

GUJARATI 

MUNSIII PATHAVALI : By Sombhai Patel 
Published by R, R. Sheth & Co Bombay, Thitk Card 
Board, Pp, 238. Price Re, J'4-0 (1937). 

The Hon'blc Mr. K. M. Munshi, Home Member in 
the Bombay Provincial Cabinet, j-. a brilliant and versatile 
writer of merit. He has handled novels, biography, diama, 
and es'^ay writing with great effect and the best passages 
from his works have been sclerled for presentation to 
students in the present eumpilation. Indeed it is a great 
honour to a living person to see his work appreciated iii 
this fashion, and a source of pleasure too. The 
Introduction is contributed by a young friend of his, 
Chandravadan Metha, — an admirer but at the same lime 
an outspoken writer. He treats in a suicasUc way, tha 
reception which possibly the compilation may meet with, 
at the hands of persons engaged in the leaching line. 
He has a few plain words to say to the spiritless students 
who are likely to study the spirited sentiments oi 
Mr. Munshi. 

JAINACHARYA SHRI ATMANAND JANMA 
SHATABDl SMARAK GIUNTH. Published by the 
Shatabdi Smarak Committee, Bombay and edited by 
MohanlaL Dalidumd Desai, B,A., LL.B., Advocate. Clotn 
bound. Illustrated. Pp. 188. {English)^ 213 (Hindi) ^ 
144 + 260 (Gujarati). Price Rs. 28A), (1937). 

This stupendous memorial volume has been ably editeJ 
by that well-known Jain man of letters and Law, Mr, 
Mobanlal D. Desai. It contains very interesting pictures 
to illus.rate the many articles which are found m it ana 
the articles contributed are in three languages, English, 


Hindi and Gujarati, so that a very wide field of choi ‘c 
has been piovided for the Editor. Atmanandaj'i was well- 
known as a religious head, an author, and ideal saint 
amongst the Jains during his liL* time. It was he who 
inspired the late Virchand Raghe^ 1 i to go to America to 
propagate the Jain Sampradaya iliere. The mechanical 
get-up of the hook is of a superior quality and the varied 
information contained in the contribution make it an 
interesting and informative volume 

K. M. J. 


TELUGU 

RADHIKASANTVANAMII: By Muddu Pahm, No. 1 
of Srungara Grandha Mandili ser/es of K. G. Murty, Masa 
lipeuam. Demy 1/8. Pp. 28 + 147. Price As, 79 for 
members only. 

Muddu Palani, the mistress (f the Maharana Chief 
tain, Pratapasimha, who held the reins of the Chola king- 
dom between 1740-1765, is the authoress of this good 
literary piece of 4 eantos. The divine love of Krishna, 
and Ha and Radha is the theme of the story. It is erotic 
in sentiment. This creditable work long suffered the 
curse of oblivion through the ban of the Government. 
Public gratitude and support aie due to the Maiidali for 
its care and pain in saving it from decay. 

TATA CTIARITRAMU: By K. Satagopachan, M,A,, 
BJs. Cocanada. Pp. 12 + 164, Price As, 20. 

A life history of the Indian industrial pioneer, the 
late Jamshedji N. Tala, who worked fur India's material 
regeneration, and to whose indefatigable endeavours tho 
Tata Iron & Steel Company, the Indian Institute of Science, 
the Taj Hotel, the Lonavala Hydro-Elcctnc Scheme, and 
a host of others owe their shape and existence. T)ie pre- 
sentation of the material tends to be a contribution to 
industrial history rather than to biography. 

R. S Bharaowaj 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

AN IDEAL HAPPY LIFE OR DO BUT NEVER 
MIND; Illustrated. Seventh Edition, By Khuski Ram. 
New Delhi, Pp, v,+156, including 7 charts. Price Re. 1. 

BEAUTIFUL BOMBAY AND OTHER STORY 
POEMS: By Innocent Sousa. New Book Co., 188-90, 
Hornby Road. Bombay. Pp. 56, Price Rv. 1-fh 

THOUGHTS ON THE PROBLEMS OF THE DAY: 
By H. I'. Chinmulgund (Rao Bahadur). Printed and 
published by Mr. A. V. Patwardhan, B.A„ at the Aryn- 
bhusan Press, 9151, Bhamburda Peth, Poona 4. Pn c 
As. 12, 

FREEDOM, INDIA’S MESSAGE, WORLD-PEACE 
AND SELF-REVEALING SONGS: By Ramanadasa K. S. 
Seshagiri, B.A., 31, South Mada Stteei, Mylapore, Madras. 
Pp. 24+? Price As. 3. 

THE HIDDEN YEARS OF JESUS: By S. A. Das, 
Officer iT academic (Pans), CalcMtta 1938. Pp, 29 
Price A,s. 8, 

GTJRli JANA GANA SEVITHAM Ott MY PLAN OF 
EIDUCATIONAL REFORM; By Brahmaj'osyuta Sitara- 
miah, B.A., L.T., M.R.S.T. (England). Pp. xxxix+50+ 
xiu. 1938 Price Re. IS, ngn 3sh, or 75 cents. 



SHOULD THE INDIAN SPEAKER FOLLOW THE BRITISH OR THE 

AMERICAN MODEL ? 

By D. N. BANERJEE, 

Head of the Department of Political Science, University of Dacca 


The subject which I propose to discuss is : 

Should the Indian Speaker — and I mean by 
the expression * Indian Speaker ' not merely 
the Speaker of a Provincial Legislative 
Assembly today or the Speaker of the Federal 
Assembly of India when it will be constituted, 
but also the President of the Council of State 
or of a Provincial -Legislative Council — follow 
the British or the American model?*’ That is 
to say, whether in the execution of the duties 
of his office, the Speaker in India should follow 
the example of the Speaker of the British House 
of Commons or of the Speaker of the American 
House of Representatives? Incidentally, I 
shall also refer to the position and functions of 
the President of the French Chamber of 
Deputies. The subject is not merely of academic 
interest, but also of great practical importance 
to this country, particularly in view of the 
ruling given by the Speaker, Mr. Purshottamdas 
Tondon, on 19th January last in the 
United Provinces Legislative Assembly,! and the 
endorsement of that ruling by the then President 
of tlie Indian National Congress 2 The ooeasion 
for the ruling was the notice of a motion for 
afljonrnment given bv Mr. Zahirulhasan Lari 
for the purpose of discussing the question of 
the participation of the Speaker in party 
politieR.”3 And' Mr. Speaker Tandon has been 
reported by the Special Correspondent of the 
Statesrnan at Lucknow to have declared, among 
other things :4 

“I havr expressed on several occasions my views in 
regal d to the functions of the Speaker. I have made it 
clear that no one deserves to occupy the chair of Speaker 
who cannot commend the confidence of the House as a 
whole and who cannot be impartial while he takes part 
in politics. I have made it also clear that I do not 
believe in the convention of the House of Commons. I 
believe in the conventions of France, U.S.A. and some 
other countiies, which permit the Speaker to take part in 
politics. Situated as we are in this country, I am 
particularly emphatic that it is absolutely necessary to 
allow the Speaker to take part in politics. If he does not 

1. Vide the Statesman (Dak edition) of 21st January, 
1938C 

2. Vide the same of Srd February, 1938. 
ft 3. Vide the same of 21st January, 1938. 

4. Ibid. 


do so you may be content with a third-rate person or a 
civil or criminal judge, but you will not get a prominent 
politician.*’ 

And in a statements to the Press Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru has declared that he wholly 
agrees with the position taken up by Mr. Speaker 
Tandon on tlje question whether a Speaker iit 
India should abstain from participation in 
politics outside the legislature. His actual 
words are :6 

“Some people have inclined to the view that the 
practice of the British House of Commons should be 
followed here; others, have inclined to the different 
practice which prevails in the United Slates of America and 
elsewhere. 

“The question is. whether a Speaker should abstain 
from participation in politics outside the legislature. 
Personally, I wholly agree with the position taken up by 
Mr. Purshottamdas Tandon, Speaker of the United 
Provinces Assembly. It is obvious that a Speaker must 
be absolutely impartial in his dealings as Speaker. He 
must protect minorities from the over-bearing weight of a 
great maj'onty. If that is conceeded, as it must he, then 
I see no reason why he should not participate in political 
activities outside the legislature. 

“This becomes all the more important in a country 
situated as India is at present, that is, a country under 
alien domination struggling to be free. 

“Eivery Indian feels or ought to feel strongly in this 
matter and should try to throw his weight on the right 
side, the only side so far as he is concerned. Every 
Congressman is bound to do so by his convictions and 
temperament. For him to say that by virtue of election 
to the Speakership he will suddenly become a neutral 
element in politics is to delude himself as well as others. 
We cannot become neuters.” 

This frank declaration, coming as it has 
done from the President of the Indian National 
Congress, is very significant, specially in view 
of the fact that there are already several 
provinces in India in which the government is 
virtually in the hands of the Congress. 

Although Mr. Speaker Tandon has admitted' 
that no one deserves to occupy the chair of 
Speaker “ who cannot command the confidence 
of the House as a whole and who cannot be 

5. See the Statesman (Dak Edition) of Srd February, 
1938. The relevant Associated Press message was datM 
at Allahabad, lat February, 1938. At that time Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru was the President of the In^an 
National Congreaa. 

6. Ibid. 
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impartial while he takes part in politics,” yet it 
is very clear from what lie has said that he 
■ does not believe in the convention of the 
House of Commons,” but that he believes “ in 
the conventions of France, U. S. A. and some 
.other countries, which poimit the Speaker to 
take part in politics.” 

Now, what is the convention of the House 
of Commons referred to by him? It will be 
evident from what follows. The most distni- 
f^uishing characteristic of tlic S])eakcr of the 
House of Commons is his impartiality. He 
has,” as Bryce has stated in liis American 
Commonvjcalthj been chosen by a party, 
because a majority means in England a party. 

But on hib way from his place on the benches lo ilie 
Chair he is expected lo shake off and leave behind all 
party ties and sympathieb. Once invested with the wiii; 
and gown of office he liab nn longer any political oplnionb, 
and must administer exactly the same treatment lo his 
jioUtical friends and to those who have been hitherto his 
oppoiYienls, in the oldest or nifist powerful minister and 
to the youngest or least popular member.... It makes 
little difference to any English party in Parliament 
whether the occupant of the chair has come from their 
own or from their hostile ranks... a custom as strong 
as law forbids him to render help to his own side even 
hy private advice. Wlratever information as to parlia- 
mentaiy law he may feel fice to give must be equally et 
the disposal of every member.” 

This impartiality is “ the most precious 
attribute” of the English Speaker, and like the 
English King he is “ supposed to have no 
politics.” As Michael MacDonagh has beauti- 
fully put it in his Pageant of ParUamentfi 

" whethei the Speaker is hibt designated by the 
'Government, or, in case of a division, is cariied by the 
majority of the Govern men t, when he is being conducled 
by his proposer and seconder from his place on the 
benches to the Chair, he, as it were, doffs his Party 
' colours, be they buff or blue, and wears, instead, the 

white ffowci of a neutral political life Ilcnceforlh 

he sits above all Parties. As Speaker he has no political 
opinions.” 

He is, as another eminent English writerSa 
has nicely itmarkod', “ as near aa can be in a 
liuman being, the Rules and Practice of the 
House come to life without interposition of his 
own view.” And this admiration for the 
ofiSce of the Speaker of the House of Commons 
is not confined to British writers alone. Prof. 
Josef Rcdlich of the University of Vienna has 
-observed^ that ^‘from the moment of election 
he discards every outward tie that has hitherto 


7. Bryce, American Commonwealth^ Vol, I, (1922), 
p. 140. 

8. MacDonagh. Pageant of Parliament^ Vol. I, p. 123. 
8(a) Herman Finer, The Theory and Practice of 

Modem Govemmentf Vol. II, p. 782. 

9. See his Procedure of the House <of Goinmpns, 


’Vol. II, pp. 133-34. 
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bound him to his party; he refuses to enter a 
political club, and, both mthht the House and 
mthout, abstains from expressing any political 
opinion;” and that even at a general election 
lie only offers himself as a candidate by 
written communications and refrains in his elec- 
tion address from touching upon political 
qucstions.”lO As a ri^sult, the office of Speaker 
in England has become, to quote himH again, 
a synonym for dignity and iiniiartiality.” 
This is a high tribute indeed — and that from 
a foreigner! 

Moniover, even distinguished American 
writers on the constitutional system of the 
U. S. A., like the late President Woodrow 
Wilson, Prof. William Munro and Prof. Arthur 
Holcombe of Harvard University, Prof. Frederic 
Ogg of the University of Wisconsin, Professor 
Edward Sait of the University of California, 
Prof. James Young of the University of 
Pennsylvania and Prof. Charles Board of 
C'olumbia University, have, while contrasting 
in their works the office of the English Speaker 
with that of the American Speaker, either 
directly or indirectly expressed their admiration 
for the former. Thus wc find Prof. Frederic 
Ogg remarking (European Governments and 
Politics), 12 

no than inside, of the House, llie 
(English) Speaker abstains from every appearance of 
partisanship. He never publicly discusses or vfiices an 
opinion on party issue'^; he never attends a party meeting; 
be hab no connections wilh party newspapers; he never 
seis foot in a political club; he, of course, makes no 
campaign for his own re-election. The Speaker of the 
American House of Representatives is, quite frankly, a 

party man an official who serves, and is 

expected to serve, the interests of his party so far as 
it can be done without too flagrant unfairness to the 
opposition. The contrast with the speakership at West- 
minister is indeed striking As would be expected, 

the deference paid the Chair at Westminister is 
considerably greater than at Washington, having often 
been, as Sir Courtenay llbert remarks, ‘ the theme of 
admiring comment by foreign observers'.” 

Again, “ the speaker,” writes Prof. Munro, 13 
" from the moment he takes the Chair, ceases 
to be a party man. 

He discards his party colours, be they buff, or blue, 
or red. He is no longer a Liberal, a Conservative, or a 
Labour pailisan. He attends no more party gatherings and 
is not called into consultation on any matters of party 

policy. He must be a neutral in politics... Whether 

in entertaining his friends at dinner, or in recognizing 
members who desire to speak, or in rulihg on points of 
order, he must act with the impartiality of a chief justice. 
If he has personal and poUtied likes or dislikes, as most 

10. Ibid, p. 133. 

11. Ibid, p. 131. 

12. P, 245. 

13. The Governments of Europe, 1932, p. 170. 
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public men have, he mubl somehow manage to keep 
them ‘submerged.” 

But what does the American Speaker do ? 
He “ has great political power, and is pennittcd, 
nay expected,” says Bryce, 14 “to use it in the 
interests of his party 

Id calling upon members to speak he prefers those 
of his own sirle. He decides in their favour such points 
of order as are not distinctly coveied by the rules.... 
Although the Speaker seldom delivers a speech in 
the House, he may and does advise the other leaders 
of his party privately; and when they * go into caucus* 
(i.e., hold a parly meeting to detcrinine their action on 
some pending question) he is present and gives 
counsel." 

Prof. Janies Young of the University of 
I’ennsylvania has gone further. He has said 
(The New Ajnencan Government and Ita 

Work)i5: 

“Whether the Speaker has been Clark, Criep or 
Randall of the Democrats, or Cannon or Reed ol the 
Republicans, he has been forced (in the interest of his 
party) to abandon all pretence of impartiality and to 
support and guide his party in its legislative program, 

As presiding officer, he decid^^s points of 

order and procedure, always with a view to the 

promotion of hts party's legislative program" 

And before 1910-11 the Speaker was 

virtually “ the autocrat ” of the House of 

Representatives — in a real sense the dictator 
of the Hou8e.”16 He had gradually acquired 
this position, through his prerogative of * recog- 
nition * of invmbers which would alone enable 
them to address the House, his power of 

appointing the Standing Committees of the 
House, and of interpreting and apjilying its 
rules of debate, and “ through the instrumentality 
of the small Committee on Rules,” of which he 
was the Chainnan. Thus, says Prof. Holcombe 
in his State Oovemment in the United StateSyn 

“ The combiralion of the power of recognition, 
appointment, and control of the (‘ummittec on rules 
made the Speaker a veritable dictator in the House cf 
Representatives. A similar development in the influence 
of the Speaker took place in those states where business 
was heavv, where members were numerous, where time 
was short, and where party lines .were closely drawn. 
This was iiotably the case in the slate of New York,*"" 

14. The American Commonwealth^ VuL 1, 
pp. 140-141. 

15. Pp. 49-53. 

16. See Young, The New American Government and 
Its Work, p. 50. 

17. Holcombe, State Government in the United States, 

P-260. . . . 

18. We also find in Woodrow Wilson (Constitutional 
Government in the United States, 1911, pp. ^^I'W • 

“The power of appointing the Committees, which tw 

House has conferred upon its Speaker, makes him 

the almost autocratic master of its actions. 

‘‘In all legislative bodies except ours thef presiding 

officer has only the powers and functions of a 


And it may also be noted here that in 
appointing the Standing Committees of the 
House, the Speaker, as Woodrow Wilson has 
remarked in his Constitutional Government in 
the United States ,19 not only allowed “himself 
to make them up with a view to the kind of legis- 
lation ” he wished to see enacted ; he was “ ex- 
pected to make them up with such a view ” — 

“ expected to make them up as a party leader 
would.” Even his own personal views upon 
particular public questions he would not 
“ hesitate to enforce in his appointments ”19a 
And although the powers of the American 
Speaker have been considerably curtailed since 
the reforms of 1910-11, they are “still great. ”20’ 
He is still “ a party man ” and still “ wields 
the strongest influence in legislation.” 

The Speaker is also “ the most powerful 
officer in the lower houses of the state legisla- 
tures ”21 in the U. S. A. And this is more or 
less due to the same causes, mutatis mutandis, 
whi(^h made the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives “ the Czar of th(* House ” 
before 1910-n. 

It is evident from what has b('en shown 
above that the Speaker in the U. S. A is not 
only a party man, but he is also not strictly 
impartial in the discharge of his duties as the 
Chairman of the House of Representatives or, 
as the case may be, as the Chairman of the 
Lower House of a State legislature. He often 
acts, in the execution of his duties as Chairman, 
in a manner that is likely to promote the 

ChairmaQ. He is separate from parties and is looked to 

to be punctiliously impartial But the processes of 

our parliamentary development have made the Speaker 
of our great House of Representatives and the 
Speakers of our State Legislatures party leaders in 
whom centres the control of all that they do. So 
for as the House of Representatives and its share 
in the public business is concerned, the Speaker is 

undisputed party leader The whole powerful 

machineiy of the great popular chamber is at his 
disposal, and all the country knows how eflectually 
he can use it.” 

19. Woodrow Wilson, Constitutional Government in 
the United States, pp. 91-92. 

19(a). We also find in Munio (The Government 
of the United States of America, p. 2^) : “It became 
his regular practice to make up the Committees in such 
B way that they would do just what he wanted them ^ 
to do The Speaker in a word controlled the Commit- 

tees and the Committees controlled the House. One 
man, in this way, determined both the form and the 
destiny of the laws. It was he who decided whether 
a measure should go on its way to the statute book 
or be relegated to the discard.” 

20. Bryce, The American Commonwealth, Vol. J, 
p. 142. 

21. Holcombe, State Government in the United-j 
States, 1916, p. 2^. 
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interests of the perty to which he belongs or 
to help the adoption of measures in which his 
party is intows^^ And this is well-known 
in the U. S. A. But although the warfare of 
parties there is “ based upon a real difference of 
‘Opinion about the needs of the community as a 
whole,” yet the parties themselves are not 
“divid^ ^erc on reii^ous or communal lines. 
Parties in this country, however, are, and will 
for a long time to come be, formed on communal 
■or rehgious lines. And wc cannot get away 
from these facts, however, ideological we may 
be. Thus the lines of cleavage in the two 
■countries are fundamentally different. Regard 
being had to this fact, would it not be disastrous 
to the true interests of this country if the 
Speaker here were allowed to follow the 
American model rather than the English? 
Besides, whatever Mr. Speaker Tandon and 
Pandit Jaw'aharlal Nehru may say, it is diffi- 
cult .for an ordinary mortal, although there may 
b( exceptions, to be an active party man out- 
side, and to be strictly impartial in the per- 
formance of his duties as Chairman inside, a 
legislature. Moreover, even if he attempts to 
bo impartial in the legislature, his impartiality 
may sometimes run tho risk of being adversely 
■commented upon. And if once the impartiality 
of his rulings becomes rightly or wrongly suspect 
as having been influenced by party considera- 
tions — and this will inevitably be the case 
sooner or later if the Speaker takes an active 
part in politics outside the legislature — ^then it 
may be extremely difficult for him to restore 
•order when there will be a “ clash of wills and 

22. This is alsii the view of Dr. Herman Finer. He 
say'>. 

In U. S. A. the Speaker is not impartial and is not 
intended to be by the majority, nor, if we judge by ex- 
perience, does he intend to although be is expected 
to be fair to the minority. He is to-day one of the 
maj'ority party leaders; before 1911 he was the party 
leader in the legislative branch of government. 

"‘When the Speaker is chosen he does not cut ofi 
connexions with his party — on the contrary, they are 
even more sednlouuy cultivated; he occasionally 
promotes bills of great and sometimes of general im- 
portance; he speaks in debate, although the written 
rules of the House deprecate tUs; he votes, although 
the rules of the House do not. Micourage him to vote 
except in certain dreomstaaoea; bis seat is contested, 
and therefore he must nurse his constituency by titbits 
from the “pork barrel" and by decteations of policy, 
and he must, frequently, harbour a certain resentment 
against his opponents. He fyomotts br positiiie 
stntegr end intervention * legisUutve and executive 
pcdicy. Thus the SipedKr of Uu House 'of Representa- 
tives is the avowed tigent of the majority, he is in- 
volved, often he leadh in the party counsels. The 
Theory mi Practice of Modem Government, Vol. II, 
:pp. 783-84. 


tempers ” in the legislature. And this will not 
certainly help the smooth working of legislatures 
in this country, which again will unfortunately 
have repercussions in other directions, not con- 
ducive to its beet interests. What I mean is 
this: If the Speaker’s rulings become suspect, 
they will be challenged. This will not only 
entail “ waste of time ”, but will, what will be 
much worse, also give rise to a controversy after 
the passage of a bill that it has been “ unfairly 
passed ”. And a law made under such condi- 
tions will, as Dr. Finer 22(a) has said in another 
connexion, lose part of its authorMy And this 
may lead to many undesirable consequences at 
the time of the enforcement of the law. The 
Speaker’s conduct, both inside and outside the 
legislature, should, therefore, be such as to be, 
like that of a judge, above suspicion. And the 
same considerations which forbid the judge to 
take part in politics, should prevent the Speaker 
from participation in politics. He should be 
the one person in the legislature who should be 
able, by his tact, firmness, character, personality, 
and, above all, the strictest impartiality, to 
inspire in the minds of its members confidence 
in, and respect for, him. 

What I have said above against the 
imitation of the American example may be 
urged with an equal force against any proposal 
for the adoption of the French system by the 
Indian Speaker. My justification for this 
statement is that the President of the Chamber 
of Deputies in France, who is “ elected anew 
at every session,” resembles, to quote the words 
of Bryce23 again, “ the Speaker of the American 
House of Representatives rather than the 
Speaker of the British House of Corainnos, for 
he is not expected to display that absolute 
impartiality u'hich is the distinguishing nofe of 
the latter.” He too is “ a party man ” and on 
election to the Chair “ does not cease to be a 

party man,”24 but “remains a politi- 

cian.”25 As a result, he “does not enjoy in the 
Chamber (of Deputies) the consideration ” 
which is accorded to the Speaker in the British 
House of Commons. According to Mr. Bodley,a6 
he is not elected to his office “ by reason of his 
impartial temperament.” The choice generally 
falls, he says, “upon a combatant politician 
who does not sink his opinions in the Chair, 

22(b). See hie Theory and Practice of Modem 
Government, Vol. H. p. 78L 

23. See hie Modem Demoermies, Vol. 1, p. 275. 

24. See Monro, The Goveru >ient.i of Europe, 193!^ 
p. 468. 

25. Sait, Government md Politics of France, p. 20L 

26 See Bodley, Prance, 1907, p. 4M. 
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which, on the contrary, lie most often quits to 
ubsiiiuc the lead of a party."27 There are many 
instances28 of the Presidents of the Chamber of 
Deputies becoming Prime Ministers of France 
ami, again, of their revertiim back . to the 
position of President of tlic Chamber on the 
full of their ministries. And in tlie'past — 
although it has become unusual in recent years 
— there have been occasions when the President 
has left the chair and takem part in the debate 
as a partisan, like an ordinary member of the 
C’'hamber.29 In such circumstances it is idle 
to expect the strictest impartiality from the 
Presiflent; nor can the Prc.sident, in these 
circumstances, expect from the members of the 
Chamber of Deputies that attitude of awe and 
reverenee towards him, which is shown to the 
Speaker in the Britis'h House of Commons. 

Going now back to the (|uestion of 
Speakership in America, I should like to refer 
to two other important considerations. In the 
first place, as Prof. Bcard30 has observed, in 
sense leadership has been thrust upon the 
Speaker in America by its system of Govern- 
ment, which has “ provided the House (of 
Re]irescntativel wdth no olfieial leadership,” 
whereas in England the Prime Minister 
“ assumes responsibility for the fate of all 
measures under discussion.” This absence of 
official leadership, Prof. MunroSl also agrees 

27. Ibid. 

28. “Since M. Grevy, the tirst occupant of the chair 
under the Constitution of 1875, left it to be Chief of 
the Stale,” writes Mr. Bodley “down to the general elec- 
tions of 1898 all the Presidents of the Lower House, 
excepting M. Burdeau who died in office, subsequently 
became Prime Ministers, namely, MM. Gambelta, Brisson, 
Floquet, Meline, Casimir-Perier, and Dupiiy ; and each 
one save M. Meline descended straight from the chair 
to form a Ministry. MM. Perier and Dupuy had also 
each the curious '*xperience when over-thrown as Prime 
Minister of being forthwith re-elected to the presidency 
of the Chambei which had just driven him from power.” — 
See ibid. 

A recent case of the President becoming the Prime 
Minister, is that of M. Hemot who was called by the 
President of France to form a new ministry on the fall 
of the Briand Government in July 1926, caused by his 
own speech. — ^See Finer, Theory and Practice of Modern 
Government, Vol. II, p. 790. 

29. Gambetta, writes Mr. Bodley, “so far regarded 
the post as that of a politif'al leader that he used to call 
upon himself to speak, descending to the lower tribune 
and ceding his chair to a vice-president.” — See his 
France, p. 427. 

ilso see Miinro, The Govemmenta of Europe, 1932, 
p. 468: also STait, Government and Politics of France, 
p. 201 ; also Finer. Theory and Practice of Modern 
Government. Vol. II, p. 790. 

30. See Beard, American Government and Politics, 
a935, p. 116. 

31. See Miinro, The Government of 'the United 
States, 1929, pp* 233-34. 


accounts for the gravitation of leadership into* 
the hands of the Speaker, as the only conspi- 
cuous oflScer chosen by the House itself.'^ He 
“ became the recognized leader of the majority 

party, chosen virtually by its caucus 

became the man on whom the majority 
depended lor getting its measures safely 
through the maze of rules. ”32 But this plea 
cannot reasonably be advanced in India, where 
the principles of the parliamentary system of 
Government as it obtains in England, with 
their automatic solution of the question of the 
leadership in the legislature, Have been intro- 
duced into its provincial constitutions, and are 
expected to be shortly introduced into its central’ 
sphere. 

In the second place, the term of the House 
of Representatives in the U. S. A. is only two 
years but the normal duration of the Legislative 
Assembly of a province under the presemt 
consiitution of India is five years. The party 
which commands a majority in the House of 
Representatives today may not do so after 
the next election to it And the Speaker there, 
who is chosen by the House at the beginning of 
each Congress, being practically the nominee of 
the majority party, the present Speaker may 
not be the Speaker at the end of two years. 
The evils of partisan S|)eakership even for two 
years may be enough: such evils are bound to 
be multiplied and aggravated when the term of 
the partisan Speaker is five years — or even 
longer, which may be the ease if the party now 
in power in a provincial Legislative Assembly 
comes back to power after the next quinquen- 
nial election. This argument will equally apply 
to the question of the Speakership of the Federal 
Assembly of India, or to the question of the 
Presidentship of a Provincial Legislative Council 
or of the Council of State, 

Mr. Speaker Tandon has also said: 

“ Situated as we are in thiF country, I' am particularly 
emphatic that it is absolutelv necessary to allow the 
Speaker to take part in politicb. If he does not do 
so, you may be content with a third-rate person or a civir 
or criminal judge, but you will not get a prominent 
politician,” 

This seems to be, with all respect to 
Mr. Speaker Tandon, a little too much. No 
one — not even Mr. Speaker Tandon — will say 
that the late Mr. V. J. Patel was a third-rate 
person or was not a prominent politician. And 
what did he say on his first election as the 
President of the Legislative Assembly? “ In the 


32. Ibid. 
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dit<cLarge of my duties," he declared, 33 “ I 
shall, I assure you, observe strict impartiality iu 
dealing with all sections of the House, irrespec- 
tive of party considerations. 

From this moment, I cease to be a party man, I belong 
to no party, J belong to all parties, 1 belong to 
all of you and I hope and trust, my Honourable 
friend, the Leader of the Sivaraj Party, will take 
immediate steps to absolve me from all the obligations 
of a Swarajist member of tms House, if, indeed, U 
has not been done by implication in consequence of 
my election’ to this Chair.” 

If a person like Mr. Patel could, with grace 
and dignity, cease to be a party man on liis first 
election as the President of the Legislative 
Assembly, I do not think there is much force 
in the argument of Mr Speaker Tandon rcf(Tred 
to above. Nor do I believe that our country 
has become so poor in point of really able men 
who can worthily occupy the Chair of 
Spi'aker as has bt'en implied by Mr Speaker 
Tandon ’s statement! 

Tn his statement to the Press to which we 
have previously ivferred, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru has also remarked: 

“ There is another aspect of this matter. Wc are 
apt to follow almost blindly British practice and 
procedure whether they fit in with our requirements 
or not. There is no reason why wc should cfo so and 
we must shake off the*^e shackles. It is open to us, 
of course, to accept this practice where we choose to 
do so, but It must not be ‘thrust down* on us either 
hv law or convention or, what is worst of all, by a 
slavish habit of mind which is unable to think in other 
terms." 

Certainly, wc must not follow a British 
practice blindly and slavishly and we must resist 

33. Legislative Assembly Debates, Vol. VI, 1925. 
pp. 36-37. 


every attempt at thrusting anytliing down on us. 
But, nor should we refuse to follow a Britisa 
practice simply because it is British in its origin 
and character, provided that it fits in with our 
requiremrats. My contention is that the British 
practice is in itself, so far as the Speakership is 
concerned, superior to the American or the 
French, and, in the peculiar circumstances of 
India — ^^and particularly in view of its cleavage 
of parties on religious or communal lines — ^vv’ill 
best suit its reciuirements. Among the many 
political institutions which the genius of the 
British people has evolved in the course of 
centuries of its history, I consider the institution 
of Speakership to be a most valuable one, which 
may bo copied by other countries — and ])arti- 
cularly India — ^with great advani-age to them. I, 
therefore, maintain that the adoption of the 
American or the French model by India will not 
only have a very bad effect upon the smooth 
working and the proper development of its self- 
governing institutions, which are yet in their 
incipient stages, but will also be otherwise 
disastrous to its true and ultimate interest. For 
instance, it will certainly, to my mind, not tend 
to promote the growth of inter-communal good- 
will, and will, therefore, materially check the 
progress of its growing sense of nationalism. 
And our ideal of Swaraj will ever remain a mere 
idral — an empty dream — unless it can bt' made 
to rest on a solid foundation of nationalism. It 
is gladdening, however, to note here thai so far 
the views of Mr. Ppeak(‘r Tandon or of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru have found no support 
anywhere outside the United Provinces.* 

*A ‘^puech delivered on 27lh April, 1938, under the 
auspices of the Rotaiy Cluh of Dacca. 
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Picadsc: The Man anriK tta Art 

Garnet Rees writes in the Journal of the 
Royal Society of Arts: 

Tile twentieth century has seen an extension of the 
siiliiecl-matter oi art and a corresponding change in 
treatment. Jt has seen Cubism, Soxreailianie^ and other 
.mo\eineiits more or less revoliitionar3r. AIT these move- 
ments dragged along in their train a group of imitators, 
euphemistically called Les Jeunes " and it is largely due 
to their exaggerations that pubbe appreciation of Cubism 
and Surrealismc was so effectively diminished. All the 
•effervescences of experiment found Picasso in their midst, 
not as a theorist but as a practician. One of Picasso’s 
most striking characteristics is that, although he was a 
leading member of these sohsols, he cannot conveniently 
be labelled '*Cuhi|i^ QT ^Sorrealiste,** for his work far 
overlaps the ronfintf of ssQjt one movement There are 
constantly to be found in his work the two currents of 
experiment and tradition, one fused into the other by the 
artistic mastery of the painter. 

The strength of his work derives from the training 
that he had, the vast qualities of instinctive painting which 
were latent in him. He could afford to experiment because 
till'- basis of taste effectively prevented the gaffes which 
were so common at the time of the Fauves and Cubism. 

Mi^s Stein moists on the purely Spanish quality of 
Picasso’s work, which she postulates as an explanation of 
his Cubism and abstract painting. She comments on the 
lai'k of colour in Spanish landscape and the queer 
geometrical value of the land masses; she adds further 
that the landscapes which Picasso brought back from 
Spain in 1909 (the Village near Tarragona, etc,), and 
which were cleaily cubist in character, were in actual fact 
a clo^e reproducticu of the landscapes that Picasso had 
painted. Picasso was able to prove this by photographs 
which he had taken. 

With Derain and Braque, the first attempt to present 
Cubism to the public was made in 1911, to the accom- 
paniment of •storms of derision. These checks had little 
effect on Picasso wlio continued his abstract and cerebral 
painting. The hiLcctural qualities of his abstract 
groupings dimiand an effort on the part of the amateur 
because they lepresent a movement away from pholo- 
giapliic leali'-in towards an idealized reality. Picaseo was 
trying to do in painting what Mallarme had been 
attempting in poetry. 

In 1917, Picasso did a cUbist decor for Parade, with 
Erik Sane and Jean Cocteau, but this wis the end of the 
heroic struggles of the Cubist movement. Another stay 
in Spain and Picasso came back to traditional paintixm. 
His connection with the theatre reminded him of his early 
love, and in the short period (1918-1921) he produced the 
Harlequin pictures, and the portrait of Madame Picasso. 

The traditional side of Ids work appears in this period 
too, with the series of nudes, in classical draperies. The 
opulence of form and colour is almost oriental, and tlie 
solid masses are S proof of what Picaaso had learnt from 
Cubi&m< He had not finished experimenting, however, for 
'Side by side with his classical stuifies, he continued his 
search for new forms and combinations of forms. It 
sepms as if he needs to express something too subtle for 
the ordinary means of painting. The Negro influencea 
of 1906-7 seem to have recurred again, but only as a start- 


ing point for further research into the abstract. Guermci, 
the mural which he painted foi the Spanish Pavilion in 
the Paris Exhibition of last year, is only another stage in 
his development, and his search for complete self- 
expression. 

His iniluence on modern painting is very great, for he 
unwittingly dominated a whole generation of young 
painters, but Picasso remains the quiet friendly figure 
he has always been. His habits are the same, and he 
still works as absorbedly as ever. He is a familiar figure 
in the Cafe do Flore almost each night, with his small 
group of friends and his dog, but he rarely talks of his 
painting — that work goes on in his head. As he seldom 
gives away his secrets, Picasso’s work cannot he under- 
stood without an effort; but that effort is veiy much worth 
while. 

Future of Spain 

John C. deWilde observes in the Foreign 
Policy Reports: 

The end of the civil war is indeed unlikely to bring 
the unadulterated triumph of either fascism, communism 
or democracy. A totalitarian regime, whether communist 
or fascist, may well prove incompatible with the intense 
individualism of the Spanish people. Should Franco 
triumph, he would probably meet with great difficulty in 
any attempt to impose the Italian or German brand of 
fascism. In the event of a Loyalist victory, communism is 
equally unlikely. In fact, the influence of the Communists 
in the Loyalint government appears to have declined 
steadily in recent months. Yet the development of a real 
democracy also seems improbable in a country where it is 
not deeply rooted in national traditions and where 
tolerance for clashing political views hardly prevails. 

The external policy of Spain would appear in greater 
danger of falling under foreign domination. Since both 
parties, especially the Insurgent^, have benefited exten- 
sively from outside assistance, they owe a debt to foreign 
powers on which payment may be demanded. But any 
attempt to demand political concessions in return for this 
assistance would undoubtedly arouse the indignation of the 
Spanish people who are proud of their independence and 
traditiondly intolerant of foreign intrusion. Thus the 
Nationriists would alienate whatever popular support they 
have obtained should they provide Italy or Germany with 
permanent air or naval bases; and the Loyalist regime 
would arouse equal resentment if it permitted continual 
interference by the Soviet government in Spain’s internal 
or external affairs. 

Aa yet there is no convincing evidence of foreign 
doiaination of Spain. On the Loyalist side, Soviet in- 
fluence appears to have become less conspicuous after the 
recall of Marcel Rosenberg in April 1937. On the Franco 
side, many foreign reports regarding Italian and German 
penetration were proved subsequently to be greatly exag- 
gerated. This was true, for exanwle, of the alarmiii ig jM wa 
oonceming German activity in Spanish Morocco. wUe 
the ItaiUana were once reported in almost complete ooatrol 
of the strategic island of Majorca, dispatches of «ewa- 
papere correspondents on the srot during October and 
November 1937 revealed that Franco had asserted bis 
authority and garrisoned the island exclusively with 
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Spanish troops, excepting only a few hundred Italians 
engagi^d in the air forces. Yet Franco will no doubt 
allow Germany and Italy lo leap eonsiderable commercial 
benefits if only to liquidate the debt incurred for delivery 
(if war mateiial. The Nationalists are said to owe 3.5 
bilbon lire to Italy, and probably a greater amount to 
Orman y With the Reich an ac'livr trade is being eon- 
ducted under a compensation agreement concluded on 
July 17, 1937. While Germans have been increasingly 
active in organizing Spanish business, they have no mono- 
poly of commerce or raw materials. British and French 
coinpaiiii^- in Spain have been left in possession of their 
mining and othei concessions, although raw materials have 
IiecTi lecpiisi tinned in substantial amounts to pay off debts 
to Ormaiiy and Italy. 

New Rights for Women of France 

We reproduce the following from The 
C nthohe Citizen: 

The Rrnoult Bill under which llic married women of 
France will gain a larger mcabiiie ol civil rights has at 
last become law. The Act slightly modifies the civil 
muiriage declaration by eliminating the wordb*. ‘*The wife 
owes obedience to her husband.’* and substituting a 
decfardiioii that the husband the head of the family, 
that he can choose the family domicile, and that his wiie 
IS compelled lo cohabit. 

fhidcr the new Ait a married woman may enter the 
uni\eisilv. pass examinations for various liberal pro- 
fessioiib, have a sefiarate bank account, draw and sign 
cheques in her own name, accept an inheiitance or gifts, 
and witness a will. She mav also carry on a business in 
lier own nann* with her husband’s consent, and choose a 
separate profession, but in the latter ca&e her husband 
ma\ oppose tins action unless his disapproval is contrary 
to the family inteic^tb. The wife may appeal lo the ruling 
of the court. 

This law is a great triumph for French women in spite 
of the fact that it does not give them all they demand. 
Married women are now regarded as adults under the law 
so that “there is now no longer any excuse to continue to 
deprive them of their political rights.'* 


The Slory of An Exterminated Race 

The history of colonisation and imporial 
expansion during the ages is full of Iragt^dies; 
but few so pathetic as that of the total 
destruction of the Tasmanian race, writes 
3. W. Poynter in The Inquirer: 

Abel Jansen Tasman, the Dutch sailor, cruising in 
1642 in the then untravclled waters of the Southern 
Ocean, came to an island with a rocky wooded coast. He 
named it Van Diemen’s Land, but later this was altered 
to Tasmania, after Tasman himself. 

Tasman, however, found no inhabitants in 
the island; he hoisted his country's flag and 
went away on his voyages. 

Not until a century and a half later did any white man 
set eyes on the aborigines of Van Diemen’s Land. A 
French sailor, Captain Marion, landed there in 1772, and 
ivas met by a party of natives. About thirty of them came 
iown to the shore where were the sailors. There were 
mromen carrying children fastened on their backs with 
ropes of rushes, and men carrying spears and stone axes. 
The Frenchmen offered them pieces of iron, cooking- 


glasbeb, and bits of cloth, but the gifts were waved a^^ide 
with scorn. Then c,une an unfortunate int'ident. On«' of 
the natives advanced and offered a lighted slick to a 
sailor. The Frenchmen interpieted tlip act as an attack 
and opened fire upon the nativeb, who flrd, leaving one 
dead and several wounded. 

In 1803, however. Lord Hobait, then British Secretaiv 
for the Colonieb, commissioned Captain Collins to form a 
heftlcment in Tab..iama. The tragedy began The instnu- 
tions received by Collins weic good: “To endeavour, l»> 
every meanL in your power lo open an intcrcourbe with the 
natives, and conciliate their good will.” However, the 
first conflict had a1read> occurred Shortly before Collin'-’ 
arrival a party of while men from the Aiisiialian mainland 
had come ashore neai where now is the eitv of lloburt. 
One day some natives, including wonum and children, 
appeared on a high land above the camp of the white'-. 
They showed no hostility, but for some unknown reason 
fire was opened on them and several were killed. 

However, there were no further serious conflicts for 
some years. Even then they would not have ocruiied save 
for reasons di-i reditable to the white settlers. 

Governoi Mac^qiiarie condemned any hostile treatm.Mit 
of the natives but it continued, and in 1816 the interior 
of the island wa^ gravely disturbed. The Hobart Town 
Gazette (as quoted by Bonwick) said: 

“The Black Natives of this Colony have for the last 
few weeks manifested a strange hostility towards the up- 
country spiilers, and in killing and driving away tbi*ir 
cattle, more than has hern wilnes'-ed since the settling of 
the Colony.” 

Yet puch acts (lcdrl> were lepri'-als for ill-tieatmmt 
received. Tmlec'd, in 1817, Governor Sorell was compelled 
to issue a proclamation against base outrages on the 
persons of aliongines 

The woist enemies of those iidtivcs were the white 
oiit-laws; hnshrangH'-. They would tie natives to trees 
and use them as taigcls, or drag off native women by 
force. The natural result was r^y*risals on any white 
indiscriminately. Tii 1824 a pioclamation was issued 
against “ settlers and others ” who .vere massacring 
natives. 

The intermittent warfare, however, continued. 

Between 1927 and 1830 no ]es«> than twenty-one 
inquests were held on whites mu rdeied by native*-. 

In 1830 appeared George Augustus Robinson, who 
undertook a mission of conciliation. By tireless efforts 
and consummate tact -he went unarmed and alone amongst 
hostile natives — he achieved what was practically the 
cessation of a war. 

However, the ultimate doom of the native Tasman uu 
race wa- now inevitable. It wa*- decided u» remove al! 
the aborigines from the main island lo one of the islets in 
Bass's Strait. “Chief Justiee Redder protested vlgorou'-*l^ 
against the proposed scheme of iian^portation. He de- 
clared it to be an un-Chiistian attempt to destroy the 
whole rare; for. once taken from their old haunts, they 
would, he believed, all die. Sir John Peddei, in aftei 
years, saw the fulfilment of his prophecy.” 

From one islet to anothei the few remaining native-* 
were shipped, being settled at last on the Great tor 
Flinders) Island: a 'barren spot, wliere they died off 
quickly. In 1847 only forty-four remained: twelve ni n, 
twenty-two women and ten children. These were removed 
to a better district — ^but too late. • 

In February, 1869, the last Tasmanian man died — 
William Lanne. In May, 1876, died Truganina, the last 
woman. 

Thus, in 104 years a "hole race had been 
exterminated. 
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Education in Ancient India 

Dr. Hadhakuinud Mookcrji writes in The 
Aryan Path on the ediieational rnetlKxi ni 
Ancient India : 

The ancient Indian educational system has a most 
significant name — Brahmatharya. The name indicates 
tiiat education is a process of life. The Atharva Veda 
describes the Brulimachari as a practiser of ascetic aus- 
terities. 

The first point of this system is that a school is a 
naiuial formation, not an artificial institution. The 
pupil must seek llie teacher who can admit him to his 
leaching. 

The formal admission of the pupil is by a cere- 
mony railed Upanayana, of great spiritual ^significance. 

In ancient India the school was the home of the 
teacher. It was a hermitage Tlie constant touch 
between teacher and taught was vital to education as 
conceived lierc. India believed in the domestic system 
in both imlusiry and education, and not in the methods 
of large-scale production in factories tunning mit 
Standardised articles. 

The pupil’s membership of the family of his Guru 
consiituif'. a constant stimulus to the ideas to which 
he IS dedicated, while it also appears as a protective 
sheath, sliiilting out unwhoJesome influences, and as a 
restraining force. Again, the novice feels that he is not 
lost in a crowd. 

Apart, however, from the special educative value 
of the teacher’s home as the school, there is the factor 
of its environment or setting as an integral part of the 
scheme. The school is m sylvan surroundings. The 
pupil's first daily duty is to walk to the forest, cut and 
colliTt wood, and fetch it home for tending the sacred 
fire 

The i-crcmonv of Agnikotra brings home tn the pupil 
the reality of religion in the foim of sacrifice. 

The writer then speaks of certain other duties 
‘Of the pupil, concomitant witlj Brahmacharya. 

The pupirs next duties were to tend the teacher’s 
house and cattle. Tending the house was training the 
pupil in self-help, in recognition of the dignity of labour, 
of menial service for his teacher and the student-brother- 
hood. Tending cattle was education in a craft as part 
of the highest liberal education. The craft selected is 
the primary industry of India. 

The Bnhadaranyala tells of Kishi Yajnavalkya, the 
foremost philosophez of his time, a good enough herds- 
man, with his band of pupils, to drive away home from 
the court of Ji\naka the thousand cows which the King 
bestowed on him as the reward of his learning. 

Another duty of the Brahmachari is to go out on a 
dailv round of begging, not for himself but tor the sup- 
port of his school. Its educative value is explained in the 
'Satapatha Brahmana (xi. 3, 3, 5), which points out that 
it is meant to produce in the pupil a spirit of humility 
.xnd of renunciation. 


We may now have an idea of the working uf the 
school as a whole. Its physical surroundings away from 
centres of population give to its student's opportunities 
for contact with nature and for solitude. 

Alone in the woods or pastures, an individual gets 
emotive responses in the form of fear, wonder, or joy, 
which reawaken in him the consciousness^ of self which 
he^ loses in the crowds of the city. For emotional tension 
brings in its wake the feeling of selfhood. 

Ihen, again, solitude has its own effects on a man's 
inner development. 

It is these sylvan schools and hermitages that have 
built up the thoijgliL and the civilization of India. 


The Wardha Scheme 

The case for the ‘Basic Education’ 
scheme, as outlined by the Zakir Hussain 
CotniniUce and announcesi in th(‘ Ilarijan 
(Dec. 11, 19371, has ({uite naturally raised 
far-reaching issues. T. N. Ghose in an article on 
An Aspect of the Basic Education Sclicme ** in 
tlic Viara-bharati Ncivs brings out certain mi- 
])lications of the Schenu*, which have' aiijicarod 
to the writer to be of vital importance ; 

The Scheme of education we are now considering and 
which moreover in all essentials is likely to be adopted 
as the Government system in the seven Congress provinces 
of India has the uniqueness of harnessing non-violence with 
ideals of nationulK-'in and citizenship. 

It betrays widely and fundamentally divergent ways of 
thinking being forcibly made to bear each other company — 
the politician's way and the way of a great loyer of man- 
kind, who still wavers between nationalism and humanism. 

When .statesmen undertake to steer the bark of erlirca- 
tinn, it is only just and fair that it should be politics-ridden. 
Our only grievance is that the little of liberty that is still 
left in the domain of thought as nourished by education, 
disorganised and undeveloped as it maybe, should be snatch- 
ed away. Politics does not give us liberty. It is too late 
in the day to establish it. Education, rightly conceived, 
may redeem certain fields where statesmen will not con- 
sider it worth their while to lord it over, but where men, 
otherwise smarting with mortification, might discover much 
to their relief sources of enj'oyment born of the free spirit 
of man. 

The sort of education that the Wardha 
scheme envisages is suspected to have a strong 
political bias. Interest in national life is bound 
to foster a spirit of violent competition. It is 
rather dfficult to understand how non-violence 
of the type that Mahatmaji has prescribed can 
ever be made to imerge out of a scheme of 
education with such a definite national bias. 
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Sj. Ktimnarayaii of the Menaka iroiipe Sihnali Mrriaka 

These dancers from India have made a buccesslul tom ui Italy this year 
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It is not out contention here that the Scheme iiniler 
(urisMleralion lias been mischievoiisly devised to wheedle 
a wiiolc naiKiii hut that il lequires to be leleased from 
the I'np of pt'opJe who arc essentially politically-minded. 
Quick icbijJts may be necessary in other fielda of human 
cndeavoui, but nc-ver so in cdiu atjon. Politics is an organi- 
sation whith Is the pla>gioiind of human qualities that 
make man feci that he js Imt a link m the great chain of 
Nature's exhiibils; and hen<c there must be occasions when 
il should lie a little enlightened by considerations othc^r 
than ineiely nuturti]. Education alone ]« the great source 
ol such light; and as such, in the hiiiry and frenzy of 
po]j|ii‘al, rommiiiial or even religious passions, it should 
not bc‘ aliowc'd to he the mere handmaid of any mere 
Time-spint. 


Ilcramha Chandra Maitra 

i Thouj^li vcluqiiently opposed to students 
meddliiif* in itolitics and getting entangled in 
its sordid s(jiud)blcs, when they actually got 
into troiihle through indiscretion or exuberant 
enthusnisin they had no doughtier champion 
to fight lor them than Dr. Maitra. Writes 
J^rincipal Suresh Chandra Ray in the City 
(^ollryr Maynzinc : 

111 politics I)r. Ilciamba Chanda Maitra belonged to 
wliul was known as the Moderate party. U is not known 
who was lesjKinsiblo for this atrociously uncouth nomen- 
(Idtiire. Thu the term as descriptive of Dr. Maitra is 
singularly inappropriate. A single instance will prove the 
jnictisjty ol his political emotionalism. The inciaent hap- 
pcMicd at the time when the non-co-operation movement 
was at its height, when non-co-operation was of the 
ihoioiighbred class, not the knock-kneed hybrid nf later 
liiiu\s, a nondcscripl cross between co-operation and non- 
co-cip(‘ralion. Loid Ronaldshav was then Governor of 
Bengal. Pick(‘iing had been declared unlawful. Hundreds 
eoiirled prosecution and were «?eni to jail. And the jails 
lieeainc lull. Then the order went forth that picketers 
were to he disppised by force and not sent to jail. Soldiers 
wen^ posted at the crossing of Harrison Road and College 
Street. Tlic* inevitable call for sacrifice came upon our 
students and large numbers of them came forward to offer 
themselves as lathi -fodder. It was a sickening sight, and 
one evening Di. Maitra saw it. He was coming down 
(Jollegc Stiect on his way home from a meeting of the 
University. He wai* an old man and a “Moderate/’ but 
the* bight which he saw at the crossing caused his blood 
to boil, and with the ra-h indiscretion of a young man 
of 16 whobe indignation has been mused he strode up 
to the military picked thundering at what they were doing. 
A British Tommy on duty knows no God other than his 
oflicei in command, and the inevitable consequence follow- 
ed. He was as-iauhcd and fell down. The sequence is 
well known history and need not be repeated. The incident 
has been recallecl meiely for a correct iinderbtanding of 
the character of Dr Maitra and his political “moderation.’* 

The next morning the citizens of Calcutta found that 
the military picket had been taken away. For days people, 
mostly students, had been kicked and caned, and in the 
press there hud been much spilling of furious ink but to 
no purpose; it was the assault on Dr. Maitra that did the 
trick. The action taken by Lord Ronaldshay -if was at 
his persona] intervention that the soldiers hail been 
removed '-was a recognition of the peculiar position of 
Dr. Maitra in the public life of Bengal. As a politician 
neither he nor his party counted for much in those day^, 
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but as a personality in the world of leligion and education 
he was held iii high regard both by the public and the 
official woild. 

The Arl of Criticism 

The wrong; impression that criticism is 
inferior to crt'tition bectiuse it docs not detil 
directly with the facts of life, but concerns itself 
only with books and is therefore a parasitic art, 
will be removed, when wc recognize that if all 
bejiuty is the siihere of literatim', the master- 
pieces of great minds are undoubtedly suitable 
subjects for such treatment. In tlie course of 
liLs article on the art of critieism Ih’ineipal V 
Sheshadri observes: 

It is possible to indicate the aims and nature of 
criticism by reference to what some experts in the art 
have said. 

One of the most attractive and striking statements 
on the subject is that of Anatole France, who says in hi*- 
Life and Letters that “literary criticism consists of the 
adventures of a soul among the masterpieces of the world.'’ 
If it is felt that this definition is vague, though lieuiitiful, 
attention may be invited to Walter Pater’s cdiservution, 
that criticism is a threefold process, perceiving beauty, 
disengaging beauty ami expressing beauty. There is not 
much chance of success in the Art of Criticisni, il a 
man’s soul is dead to beauty; there are some in whom 
the chord is never touched in the manner necessary for 
even one’s own private appreciation, not to speak ol 
communication to others. Disengaging beauty, ag&in, is a 
process somewhat akin to the iMolaliun of the microbe by 
the investigator in medicine, if one may borrow such a 
simile from the scientific world of today. There is of 
course, the third quality, which is the consuinmatiun of all, 
the capacity to express the ideas in artistic forms, without 
vdiich no literature can exist. 

The difficulties in a complete realization of this triple 
ideal of Walter Pater are obvious. It is not everybody 
whose mind and soul are attuned to all aspects of beauty 
in form and in spirit. As Anatole France bos said, 
elusiveness i** one of the essential qualities of beauty, and 
as it does apply to literature also, there is the difficiillv 
of being able to grasp its essence. What Matthew Arnold 
has called “the incommunicable elements of literary work” 
are things rather difficult of analysis and exposition. Tin* 
language suitable for criticism has to combine in itself 
a fine sense of intellectual balance with charm of expic^- 
sion which is nut easy of achievement. We have critic*- 
like Swinburne, for instance, who are cairied away by 
the rush of their own eloquence, “intoxicated by the 
exuberance of their own verbosity*' as Disraeli would have 
said, and at the other extreme, we have a large number 
of textbook writers, whom we ruthlessly impose on out 
students and who seem to have a profound capacity for 
stifling all literary taste. 

The good critic enables the readers to take 
increased interest in the work by pointing out 
its numerous beauties not unmindful, at the same 
time, of its blemishes. • 

The critic’s work has been rightly character izeil 
tWf»fold, interpretation well a^ judgment. The world 
not likely to wail with folded ban and baled breath 
for the judgment of a critic, unle^- happens to be an 
eminent master like Goethe or Smnle-Beiive. With a 
growing literary democracy, this attitude of reverence is 
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rapidly disappeaiing and, perliapb, it would be wiber to 
lay more btrcbs on iht* interpretative abfietl of liLcutuic. 
I'Jie good ciiLic haa a keener hensc ol beauty than the 
average leadei. Jlis judgment is n^gulatcd by hib exten- 
uve study ol literature and knowledge of the essential 
piinciploh of sucresa in the art of writing. His powers of 
analysis aie more acute and he is also capable of iiune 
detached and dispassionate judgirieut. He has also a 
belUT Loniniand ol the apparatus of cxpie-sjon necessary 
for critical comment, llis usefulness, thcrcloie, depends 
on the extent to wliuh he has aeipiired these qiialitn^s 
and lias utili/.ed them in his woik. 

Sarat Ghendra Ghattopadhyaya 

Satya Bhuslian feSen writes about the dis- 
tiiigiuslied novelist, ISarate Chandra Chatto- 
liaclliyaya, and his place in Bengali literature 
ill The Educational Review: 

Sjiut Chandia CJhatterpadhyaya, the greatest (baning 
of course Kabindra Math lagore) literary figure ol 
pieseiii-day Bengal died on the 15th January, 193B. Saiat 
Chandta w'ds pie-cimm'ntly a novelist and as a novelist 
lie was the most populai ot all authors in spite of Tagore. 
His use to lame was almost meteoric; he appeared on 
the Jjleiaiy hon/on of Bengal when Tagore was bhining 
in his midday eiUdgenee and just got universal lecogmtion 
liy the award of the Nobel Piize. During the quarter of a 
(cntury since then Sarat Chandra has held novel readers 
spell bound. 

'J’he iJiesent-day Bengali novel owes its origin to 
Bunkini Chandia Chaliopadhyaya. The sutcessive pro- 
duction ol so many novels at the hands of this mighty man 
added iorce and gave a definite mould to the literary prose 
winch he had brought into being. Here the genius of 
Bankiin stands unrivalled. 

Aftei Bankim came Rabindra Nath Tagore. 

Tagore literature is meant to include his inimitable 
bliorl si ones where Tagore stands comparison with the 
best aulliorb ol all climes and ages. 

Sariit CJhandra came in at tlie full flood of 
Ttiguie. But in spite of the influence of Tagore 
he was able to carve out a distinct and dis- 
tinguished career for himself. 

^arat Chandra drew his inspiration and his materials 
from the social hie of the people. Tagore had also largely 
used the same nidterials. Yet there was a difference 
between Taguie and Sarat Chandra. Tagore in literature 
wab not wanting in sympathy for the people, but he used 
to view the iile oi the people with the outlook of a 
philu'^opher and give expression to his ideas about them 
with the nund of a poet. 

In hierature Sarat Chandra's philosophy of life takes 
cognisaiiLC of the fact that in spite of the sm and frailties 
so iMimmoii to men, man cannot go so low as to be beyond 
reilcrription; and he seems to have taken upon bimself 
the task of lecla lining the essential manliness inherent 
m each man in spite of his am and worthlessness. 

Tlie genius of Tagore is of course without parallel 
but with the mass of novel readers Sarat Chandra 
was even moie popular than Tagore. The secret beliind 
this ptienoinenal truth was admirably brought out by 
!>arai Chandra himself when one of his acquaintances 
interviewed him. The gentleman seemed rather jubilant 
o\ei it when he asked, “ How is it that Tagore is very 
often so unjiitelbgible to us, and we have to exeit our 
brains about it, whereas your works aie as clear as any- 
thing and come to us as natural as food and water?” 
Sarat Chandra was as pioinpt and natural in his rqply as 


perhaps his interviewer did not even expect. He said in 
leply, “The reason is not far to seek; no wonder that 
Tagore literature is so frequently not inlelligihle to you 
lieeausc Tagore literature is in lart not intended for you 
dl all. Tagore writes not for you, avciage readers, but 
for us who are authois, and it is we wlio write for 
n\crdge readeis like yourself ". 

But alter all Sarat Chandra though i>o widely appre- 
ciated in Bengal is, unlike Tagore, haidly known to the 
out^de worlil, becdiibc only a lew ol Sdrat Chuniira'b books 
liavp evi‘i been translated into English and only one oi 
two were tiansiated into French. 

The Peking Man 

In the course of an iiriiolc on “C'hiiui am. 
the Dawn ol Asiatic Culture^’, m The Cnlcuitc 
Review, Dr. Kalidas Nag gives an mU‘restmt 
description of the discovery of The rckwtj Man: 

A most lemarkable event in the study ol Asiatic pic 
history was the first scientific sympobium lu'Kl in tin 
auditorium of the Medical High Si liool in Peking ii 
honour of the vi^it of the Crown Prime ol Swedei 
(October, 1926). The most sensational Lornniunicalioi 
was from Zdansky saying that working on the Chan K'oi 
tJcn material he liad found a molar anj a pic-mulai teeli 
of a creature resembling a human being. Di. (>iai>ai. 
named this honiinid the Fefcing Mun and a s)sli‘iiiaLu 
study of the same was 6rganjsed by the C^eologiral Suive) 
of China in co-opeialion with the Peking llnion M< (iii ii 
College and the Rockefeller Foundation Di. Blaik 
examimnl several prehistoric teeth and plated bt‘>oml ali 
doubts the hoimnid character of this new geinis Ionian 
thropui with the species name ol Pckmansis In 1V2H 
Mr. Li who was collaborating with Di Bohlin (disi oMnn 
of an important tooth) was assisted b> Dr C. (1 \oung 
and W. C. Pei in the exiavaiion ol the mve and they 
bioughl back to Peking the richest liaivest of pn lu'-lom 
materials from the bonc-bearing deposit of the euve. Lip 
to 1929 they worked foi 61 wejks bringing ]J85 euvs 
of then collections, Mr. W, C. Pei who eoniluittJ 
operations at the eavc in the autumn, of 1929, discovered 
the most complete Sinanthropus skull- On this cpotli- 
making discovery Dr. Black published a bi'diiti fully 
illustiated monograph. “An adoleseeiit s-kiill of Sinan- 
thropus Pekinansjs” (Paleontologia Smiru, \oJ. VH, 
]931). The two brilliant Chinese scholars, C. C. Young 
and W. C. Pei directed the excavation in 1930-31, making 
sonic of tlie most important anthropological discoveiies. 

Thus the Choukoulion Deposits eiimt' 
levolutionize the whole theory yf the earliest 
history of man. 

Eminent hcionlisls like Elliot Smith disc listed “The 
bignificances of the Peking Man” (Edinkuigh, 1931). So 
Sir Aithiir Keith, in hi*, “New Disioveiies lelating to the 
Antiquity of Man,” devoted three chapters to the Peking 
Man. They substantially agreed with Blaik who, after ex- 
haustive compatison between the skulls from Java and from 
Peking came to the following conclusion: “Whereas Pithe- 
canthropus IS a highly spccialibcd, not to say in certain 
respeetb degenerate type. Sinanthropus is a remaikable 
combination of highly original and purely modern 
featiiies.” Black sums up its charaeteribries by saying 
that Siiianthiopus is a generalised and progressive type, 
closely related to the original type of hominidae which 
was the prototype not only of the Neanderthal man and 
the South Afiuan fossil Iniman races, but also of the 
modern Homo Sapiens, The Neanderthal race is now 
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admitted to have inliodiuTd to We«»lern FAirope, tho 
iniildle-palroliihir oi iiionslerian riilture from Central 
Kiirtip<* which a^aiti is now seen l(» ha\e nilliiral relations 
with Cenlial Asia of prehisionr epoch. This relation is 
kepi up d(twn lo the Neolithir a>?es when Em ope got her 
fust hdli Ii of domesiir ated sheep, pig and other lame 
ealtle types fioin Central Asia, Iioim' appearing much 
laid . 

Or^uniHution of Rural Health ami 
Sanitation Work 

Ciipt A S Varma, Disttict llcnlth Officer, 
Patn.M, WTilos in the Bthar and Ormsa Co- 
operative Journal : 

The Government is fully alive to the utter inadequacy 
of im dieal lel'ef which is being rendered to the luial 
j pcfqih of Bihar It is liiue now that ihe District Boaid 
Dispeiisaiies slumld he lefi in the liands of subaidihed 
Doeiois on iioiiorana for say a peiiod of 5 year®, and where 
su( li siiit.ihle ami willing buhsidised Doelors are available 
the Di'-liii'l Bojnl Di*-pensary Doctor can he set free for 
piililie Jieallh work at a small additional robf to pay for 
lli(‘ lionoianiiin of the subsidised Doclois and the travelling 
allowame of ihe Dispensaiy "Doetors If the Dispensary 
Doetois he willing to woik on subsidised sy‘*tcm there is no 
re,is»in vvhv his offer will not be aeeepled first; and the 
new leeniits may he taken in on a scale fixed by the 
aiilhoiiiies to fill up liis place. 

Theie Is smne doubt if suitable subsidised Doctors 
would be willing to w'ork on pilUnces. As they are not 
wlnde lime seivnnts and are more or less independent 
eveept h»r ihe 3 liours of duty in the moining there need 
he iu> diffieultv in the matter. We need not ptolong the 
boms of ho^]lllal atleiidanre, for, after all, even in the pie- 
sent eirenmsiunies tluy arc not fully availed of by thousands 
owing lo gieat ilisianees and extreme poverty. The poor 
snfTi'ring fioin pneumonia, plague, cholera, typhoid can 
nr»t alfeiul dispensary and ( annot pay for the Doctors, 
why iJieii woirv .so inueh over this costly paraphernalia 
only to mei'i tlie reqiiiiemenls of minor indispositions such 
as jiuljsgestion, scabies, ringworm, etc. We much make 
n deeper drive for the solution of the problem. We mu.st 
make sueli eonditions prevail in the rural areas so that 
dinrihma, dvseiilerv, cholera, coniiinrlivities, typhoid and 
sudi iiilier di'-ea'-es disappear allogellier. 

The modern slate is now realising the preponderant 
iitililv of pre\enli(»n over cure and it is high time that we 
dul not lag heliind The medical and public health budgets 
require a thorough overhauling and it is extremely en- 
couraging lo find that tlie Congress Governments of this 


eoiinlry aie paying then serious altMition to the irans- 
foi Illation of the w^lu.le inedieul ‘■Ijff into public health 
blaff l»y giadiially leaving the hospital treatment in tho 
hands of the homuary rx]»etis oi subsidised Dtulois. 

With the nclveiil of ihe Disiriel Bouid Doctors in every 
Tliana, aided liy ihe village guides ihe piihhe health acU- 
vilies are bound to achieve gieat sue« ess. The present ulea 
is to liave a niiinher of llnion Boanis in cvc'rv Thana en- 
dowed with all soils ot admmisiiative powei. The village 
guides iheii will he under the direr L administmtivc control 
of the executives of the Thiioii Boards and the Thana 
Doctor will siihmit his inspection note lo the Union Boards 
as well as to the District Ifralth Officers. 


Worshippers of Bmidha 

TiiK war drums are ••oiinded. 

Men force their features into frightful ness 

and gnash theii teeth; 

and before they rush out lo gather raw human flesh 

for death's larder, 

they march lo the temple of Buddha, llje eompassiiuiate, 

to claim his blessings, 
while loud beats the drum rat-a-tai 

and earth iremhles. 

They pray for siireess; 

for they must raise weeping and wailing in their wake. 

‘■ever tic-s of Jove, 

plant flags on the ashes of desolated homes, 

devastate the centres of culture 
and shrines of beauty, 
mark red with blood their trail 

across green mt*adows and populous markets, 
and so they match lo the temple of Buddha, 

the roinpashionate, 
lo elaiin his hles-ings, 
while loud beats the drum lat-a-ial 

and earth trembles. 

They will punctuate eaidi ihouband of the maimed and 
killed wiih the liiimpcling of their Iriumph, 
aioiise demon's mirth at the sight of the limlis 

torn bleeeding from women and children; 
and they prav that they may befog minds with untruths 
and poison God’s sweet air of hieath, 
and so they march to the temple of Buddha. 

the eoinpassioiiatc, 
lo claim his ble^^sings, 

While loud heat.s the drum rat-a-tat 

and eailh trembles 

Rabindranalli Tagore in the Viwa-hharati Quartvrh 


AUSTRALIAN CHURCH, MELBOURNE 


ApCDrrliriR to an advertisement appearing 
in our advertising columns, an Assistant 
Minister is required for the Australian Church. 
Mclhouino, Australia, which was founded, and 
a fine building erected, over fifty years ago. 
Dr. Charles Strong, for nine years minister of 
the Snots’ Church, one of the leading Presbyt- 
erian Churches, has been the sole minister, an I 
ha.s carried on the activities of the Church 
with the assistance of laymen and Associate 
ministers who have been appointed from time to 
time. I .1 


The Minister and members of tlu' Congrega- 
tion have been active workers for the iiiijirove- 
ment of Social and Industrial conditions ; for the, 
abolition of war and the promotion of Inter- 
national Co-operation and Fraternitv; for th« 
Moral training of the young ; for Equality of 
Women with Men; for reform oT the Penal 
fysteni ; for Temperance as well as the Scientific 
Study of the great Religious questions of today. 

For years tho Minister las edited the. 
Commonweal, a monthly Jounial devoted to the 
advocacy of Religious and Social progress. 
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“ Itnly has not yet forfjjotten the sanc- 
iious, declared Sipior Mussolini after Ilerr 
Hiller’s departure from a visit Slie has for- 
f^otten, the world mi^ht eon(;lude, only a recent 
doeuineiit that she si^^ned — ^the Anf*lo-Italian 
Pact. In the same speech, however, II Duce 
had deiRiied to assure Mr. Ncwille CliaiubcTlain, 
“ It IS our intention t.o res])eet the Anplo- 
Itahan Agreement scrupulously”. Scrui)ies, 
how(*ver, are not a dictatorial virtue, and this 
ju’ofession of it certainly ill accords with the 
l)ictator\s resentful reference to the sanctions, or 
hjs reminder, “ Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s last 
s])e('ch was a rcTOftnition of the power of Italy, ” 
or with the concluding threat: In an ideulogi- 
c'al war the authoritarian states must march 
solidly forward. ” 

After the Anolo-Italian Agreement 

This is no doubt luird on Mr. Chamberlain 
and his n(*w babe — the Anglo-ltalian Agree- 
m(‘nt. It is proving still-born. Secretly the 
Jh’itish liad calculated tliat the Austrian adven- 
ture of Hitler must cool off tlic Italian fervour 
for the friend appearing now on the Brenner. 
Th(^ Anglo-ltalian agreement coming in its 
wake would ^tilt the Berliii-Rome axis,’ Britain 
l'o])ed, against Berlin. Rome, of course, could 
not he accused of encouraging this idea But, 
the British Cabinet certainly expected' a new 
turn in the <liploniatic alignment, as is evidenced 
bv the reference's from the British press, 
('erlainly, they had a claim on Mussolini to be 
spared tlie humiliation that the Dictator’.s rc- 
fer(*iices to Mr. Chamberlain’s siicech involved 
The Premier has been always so considerate. 
In the House of Commons wlien the Agreement 
vas drawing en itself the criticism of the oppo- 
sition, Mr. (.'haniberlain stated that the ‘'settle- 
ment ” in Spain was a pre-requisite of recogni- 
tion of the Italian conquest of Abyssinia. 
Pressed hy Air. Attlee, the Premier refused to 
define what he meant by ‘ settlement. ’ “ I 
cannot tell th(‘ House even when this protocol 
and annex will come into force. No doubt, the 
situation will clear itself up as time goes on, ” 

This is truly wise of the British Premier. 
Situation always clears up as time goes on-- 
( ither it worsens or it improves, it simply peters 
out or remains where it was, steady and static. 
Anyway, the Premier’s proposition showing 
that noble resignation to tlic inexorable decree 
of time cannot be contested. And time already 
is clearing up the show. The Fuhrer arrived 
in Italy to receive a royal welcome, reviewed 


the Italian nianoeuvri's, and returnetl with the 
friendship r('])aired and jiorhaps a totalitarian 
future course of action discussed and decided 
Has the Berlin-Ronie axis any way wT‘jikon('d? 
Tina' jiroves otlierwise. So long as the two 
'Have-nots’ stand t(» gam more by their united 
mareb against the* ' Haves ' they are hkc'ly to 
tolerate each otlier agreeing on the comparatively 
minor matters of differing interc'sts. So, the 
Anglo-ltalian Agreement still waits to oomo into 
oj)eration, and, the Franeo-ltalian talk for a 
negotiation, favoured by the British, could not 
get really a start; and, time proves now that 
Italy witl) a renewed faith in tlie Fiihror’s 
alliance, w'ould move away from it on Ha* plea of 
the pro-Goveinmental leanings of the* Fr(*nch in 
the Spanisli war. The British Premier may 
have declined to define what tlie ‘settlement’ 
according to the Agreement meant, but AIusso- 
hni has interpreted it as noHiing hliori of "a 
victor\" of General Franco, and time is bound to 
show this to be the acceptable interpretation to 
Britain as well. 

Abyssinia “ Ijigtiin-vrED ” 

In the League Council, iiK'anwliile, time 
w^as taking its vengeance. Lord Halifax moved, 
according to the Agreement, for n'cognition of 
the Italian conquest of Abyssinia. Onlv Russia 
and tlirec others lacked this ‘ si>irit of realism ’ 
and tuck to the old spirit of ‘sanctiem’. Yet., to 
believe a French jiapr'r, Abyssinia is far from 
being thoroughly subjugated, as the following 
letter from the Duke of Aosta to Alussolini, 
quoted m the local European jiress, show's: 

“The situalion is really terrible. ItalyV influence 
extends only within gunshot, and no further. The whole 
of the 6,000,000 natives aie absolutely hostile. Wilhin 80 
kilometres of each Italian gariison the Ethiopian Races 
rule just as they did before the war. . . We lack every- 
thing; the natives refuse to sell anything to the Italians, 
having no longer any confidence in thf‘ paper money wc 
offer them. The only money in which they have any 
confidence is the Maria Theresa thaler. The result is 
that the natives refuse to come to tlie markets frequented 
by the Italians, it would cost too much and he too 
dangerous to send bodies of police against them. Italian 
hnanciers in spite of the pressure of the Diiee, have so 
far only invested 150,000,000 francs in Ethiopia, a sum 
which is altogether insufRcient. Much more is necessary; 
it must be toiind at once in view of this situation many 
Blackshirts, who had meant to settle down as colonists in 
the country, have decided to return to Italy, where they 
spread most angry stories among their parents and 
friends. . . If a European war broke out we should be 
chased from the country in a few weeks.” 

The d'ark land of the Ethiopians offers an 
interesting commentary on the international 
history of the era and on the paradoxical politics 
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of the poriofl. Introduced to flic* League by 
Italy, Alwssinia was to fall a vicliju, ironi- 
cally etuaiftli, to Italian aj5j»:rcssion, and, Italy 
found to her wrath Abyssinian membership 
of th(' League the only barrier to her aRRression. 
Oppcjscd by Britain in her apjilicaiion for mem- 
bership of the League, Abyssinia discovered to 
her delif»ht in Britain a valued friend in the 
Lea|>ue of licr liberty and I^eaKiio principles. 
Standing on the ]>rincii)les and backed by the 
powers, the Negus refused to enter into any 
bargain with Italy outside the League*, and, lost 
his entire Kinpire finally, while the T^eague 
powc'rs sat in conference, weighed evidence, 
debated sanctions, fumbled over any effective 
action against the aggressor. The League ton 
has made liistory — and unmade many fond 
dreams. For t.he first time — and last too — its 
sanction clause was invoked against an aggressor 
nu'mlK'r. It at once iiroved how hollow it is. 
(Inly false hnyies were raised in the Ethiopian 
breast so that their betrayal was more thorough 
ainl more helpless. Horrified the League saw 
ill ilu* final chapter the use of poison gas *bv 
lh(* civilizing mission of Mussolini, in which 
cveryihing is blotted nut. The League has wit- 
nes'-ed manv memorable scenes in connection 
with the Abyssinian affair — Sir Samuel Hoare 
and I^aval and Eden, and lastly the Negus 
app(*aring personally with his final appeal. It 
heard now TiOrd Halifax's Te Deum over 
Abyssinia. The Abyssinian affair is liquidated 
at last — for the League and Britain. Tiinc 
really clears iq) situation, as Mr. Chamberlain 
rightly said. 

Japan s Chinfism Time-table 

Time, however, is likely to prove a liandi- 
eaj) to the Japanese. Tlic Chinese war is 
])rovmg for Japan a long-drawn out affair. It 
would not follow the Japanese time-table; 
hence, Japan is likely to appeal to more drastic 
end ]uore savage measures. Poison gas, 
as ill Abyssinia, when victory ap])ears about to 
elude the grasp, is likely to be last resort. It is 
alrc'ady talked of, and, the League Council at 
( lencva has already received an appeal against it 
from the Chinese. Meanwdiile, the reverses have 
been made good. The ‘net of st/cel' round Suchow, 
the* vital junction of the Liinghai and Tientsin- 
Pukow Railway, has closed, leading to a com* 
parative disaster for the Cliinese forces there. 
This success “sets the seal to the junction of 
the Japanese forces in North and Central China, 
and will make possible the long-delayed 
amalgamation of the Japanese fostered regimes 
in Nanking and Peking.” “ The city has 


bei!oine,” according to Die Rnifn\ “ a vast 
slaughter house.” Japan(‘se fury and halt* will 
m*cessa?’ily take* worse turn as tin* w\ar prolongs. 
In Hoiith ('hiiia, on the occupation of tJie island 
of Amoy, probably meant only to divert (limeso 
attention from the North to the Soutli, a similar 
scene of savag(‘ry was witnc'ssed. 

The story of how the Japanese iiivafleis lincMl up 
prisoners taken at Amoy, and shot them down in liuldu's, 
is relaleil by a European ship’s officer. (Ihiiiese refuf»efs, 
stalp"^ the Hongkong roi respondent f»f 77ie 7'imcs, allege 
that boats containing women, (hildien and ciowds of 
icfugees on the water-front at Am»>y weie machine-gunned. 

Still, flic recent visitors from China main- 
tain tliat the Chinese resistance is not wearing 
out Japan's ability as a fighting force, as Mr. 
James Mill, foreign correspondent of the 
Asitocmtcd Press of Amerira points out in an 
Indian interview, has been generally over- 
ratetl Her marksmanship in land and sea 
and from air is considered not so satisftictory. 
She has not met any first class powTr in a moflern 
war. Hence, her strength as a fighting fores 
is yet to be knowm. Her economic order of 
course will stand the i)rcs(*nt strain; for in 
spite of the western metliocl of stupemlous 
iiiduslrial develojnnent, it has so far not been 
sapped by the accompanying western evil of 
class Avar. The Samurai spirit and the semi- 
feudal mental outlook has up till now persisted 
though the old social structure is yielding to the 
j/ressure of new industrial life. It remains to he 
seen how long the subjective forces of an old order 
can triumph over the objective transformation of 
the ncAv timers. Any economic catastrophe, 
coming in the w’ake of a big wrar, must swt'cp 
off the shreds of the old. Does Jii])an stand 
that danger now'? Not impossibly, if Ihe w^ar 
drags on as now for a year or two more, when 
Japanese intensiveness of the oaini)aign is likely 
to exhaust the countiy, W'hercas the semi- 
primitive Chinese rural economy may slowly 
organise itself more easily into a sort of low- 
Icvel equilibrium. Thus, 

China, sremed to have ample meiney to rarry on 
indefinitely. She had no trouble in gelling foreign credits, 
whereas Japan had been compelled If) findnee the stiuggle 
almost cnlircly through forred internal loan*^. The Tokio 
Government had not been able to get any financial help 
oven from Germany and Italy with whom Japan was 
allied politically. 

Asked about the extent of Russian asbistance to China 
in the conflict, Mr. Mill said tliat the fkivict is supplying 
China in a large way with aeroplanes, tanks and other war 
supplies, but all on a strictly cash basib. IJp to the 
present the Chinese Government had purchased nearly 400 
Soviei-niadR bombers, pursuit i:at ‘bines and observat^n 
planes. All of these are manned by Riii^sian volunteer 
pilots who within the last two months have scored several 
notable success against the Japanese air force. — (A,P.) 
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The Czechoslovak Crisis 
Tlic quick (l('Vclopmcnt of the Czechoslovak 
crisis in tlic third week of May, however, ha*^ 
ccli])M‘(l tln' ChiiK'so war and the Japanese 
victories teinporarilv. There at last Europe is 
facin#' the inevitable catastrophe wdiich it may 
be difficult to be ])ost])oned. 

For some time the world ('a^erly speculated 
what lh(‘ Dictators meeting in Rome decided 
Tru'ste, the former Austro-Hungarian port, 
be returned to the Reich for a freer hand 
pvon]isf*d in the MediterraiK'an to Italy bv the 
FuhnT*^ The Spanish po‘<ition must have been 
reviewed, and so also the Central European 
and, more ])articulaily, the Czechoslovakian 
situation. lOvervone was (‘urioiis, for the 
Dictators reaPy dictate today in their own land 
as w(‘]l as 111 (»tljers, in European politics as a 
rule. Other nations only propose, Hitler and 
Mussolini dispose Britain and France, — France 
can now-a-days be always bracketed with 
Britain~-])ro|)osed some days ago a solution, 
for examjde, of the qiu'stion that challenges 
the Central European republie It must have 
been one of apjieaseinent — ^the Chamberlain 
line of solution But Berlin would not appre- 
ciate tliese good offices of Britain The 
Rud(‘t(‘n Dent sell was no eonoern of the islanders. 
Hitler disposed of these British attempts in 
nofl-lik(* silence and with God-like disregard 
Ills plans were already maturing. While Herr 
Henloin, the leader of the Sudeten Deutsch 
Party, was in London’ explaining to Hitler’.i 
Briti'-h critics the reasonableness of the Sudeten 
GtTinan claims, the municipal elcetinns in 
Czechoslovakia, to eomc off in the last week of 
Mav, and to be followed in June by the Czech 
election, wore raising the Czeeh-Gorman tension 
into a crisis The Nazis cannot telorate many- 
tiling-’ — lea-’t of idl an election or a plebiscite un- 
less conducted bv them to shew up their majority. 
So, in Siulcbn Germany riots are breaking out, 
scuffles occur; while German troop movements, 
explained to be usual, are reported on the 
frontier For, has not the Reich a responaibilitv 
for ])rnt.ccting the Germans in a State which is 
failing to give the fundamental guarantee of 
safety to its ])eople fthe same plea, it may bo 
remembered, that was put fon^-ard on the ovo of 
the Sehiisehnigg plebiscite and was proved to be 
'false from A Jo M Hodza, the Czech 

Pr(*mi(r, in the deepening crisis has come forward 
with the maximum of concessions, an " autono- 
mou'^ administration ” for the region, as far as 
permitted bv the Czech constitution. But con- 
cessions will be no longer cnwigh. Henlein 
Party invited to a negotiation to ease the position 


declined to meet the Government. Hitler is 
again at Berehtesgaden and knows the value of 
the other tension that has been created over the 
Spanisli (piestion betwr(*n Italy and l^'^raiiee, — 
necessarily diverting the attention at- the ]isy- 
ehological moment of the AVestc'rn Powers, 
particularly France, from the Czt'ch situation to 
the Pyrenees — a planned diversion iierhajis to 
keej) the Mediterranean powers engagc'd while 
the Czech tension reaches the climax that the 
Dictator Wyants Things are moving quicklv in 
and around Cisochoslovakia. On tlic' Cariiathian 
troops liavc been massed; the Poli.sli an 1 
Hungaiian minorities are not forgotten by the. 
respective ])e('ple; and Hitler is the model f(»r 
all in the art of the solution of qiK'stions. 
Prague, in rejily, has also called for tlie re- 
sciwists to be trained in the use of lu'w arms 
For Czechoslovakia a temporary solution may 
be available if as a price for the FuIiht s giaee, 
in addition to autonomy promised to the fh-rman 
minority, tlio Soviet alliance is ri'piidiatrd. Tho 
ultimate logical cons(*qiience of it would cfTt.ainly 
be a hi'geinony of the Reich over the country 
The eoiuing weeks may prove decisive, and 11i(' 
British Foreign Offing is waiting to s(‘o how tiiia* 
clears up the situation. 

French Dilemma 

France under M. Daladier is now incapable 
of having any effective voie(» on the Czecho- 
slovakian position Mussolini is cross w'ith 
her. The Qui dDrsay looks to the British 
Foreign Office for its policy and mc'asuros, 
and, oven the last of the appeals of the 
Ppanish Republicans, when Italian troops 
and arms were gaining for Franco important, 
victories, had 1.o be turned down by the Fronte 
Populaire Government of M. Blum M Dala- 
dior, his successor, is kiiowm to be dependent on 
Britain for his policy So, France, it a]>peared, 
was to agree with Britain in refusing arms to 
the Republicans, and, was thus to be. a party 
to her encirclement by the Fascist pow'ors. 
Beyond the Pyrenees, it was known, chains of 
aerodromes had sprung up in the insurgent 
territories, the complete control of wdiich were in 
the hands of the Germans and Italians M. 
Daladier and the French military staff diseusserl 
wdt.h Britain the defence plans of the two 
countries; and the eonsuliation reached a deci- 
sion of great yalue on all brandies of defence — 
land and sea and air. This is a distinct gain for 
France, but certainly not in itself of such magni- 
tude as to warrant France to leave Spain to her 
fate, or rather to Hitler-Mussolini-Franco. 
Supplies it appeared, therefore, trickled through 
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tlie French frontier into (lie Spanissli Republican 
liiinds and (lie insurgent advantages were thus 
going to he n(*utrahsed. Tlie result has been a 
(juiek and forceful warning from Mussolini and 
his Italian press who \vould never sec their 
Siiani^h adventure to come to grief or its success 
delayi'd any more. Italian-French negotiations, 
und(T 1h(' circumstances., do not give, any 
proniis** ot success and M. Daladicr is likely to 
l)c pressed hard by Mr. Chamberlain to fall in 
witli him here in a policy of further Italian 
appeaseiiK'iit and n(‘cessarily, j*esulting in a 
tighti^ning of tlie Fascist grip around France, and 
final]}' to be wounded off with a break 
away from tlie Soviet alliane.c. Mussolini may 
consider even the Aiiglo-Italian Agreement cn- 
(hiiig(‘rcd if France cannot be controlled in this 
inattfr So, Czechoslovakian situation is 
develojK^d now b}" Hitler, and ]Mussolini raises 
again tlie vSjiaiiish issue — as if according to a 
plan ])i’(‘vi()usly decided. 

Tlu' ])()sition of France is really anomalous 
A great pi'oplc, a great empire, great in military 
strenglli and morale, France by her strategic 
position IS precluded from taking an independent 
line IR'r politics and decisions await on 
Rrilain s— and, niak(* her yield the advantages 
to ilie Fascist Powers more and more as the 
Jh-ilisli Ciovernment. of the day move closer and 
closer t«) tlic Fascists. She is about to strengthen 
Jar forct's in Freneli Indo-China and French 
Alrica, wliieh was long overdue there, and at 
oncf by Mussolini the plea is raised that an 
inerc*ase of the French forces in the French 
JOquiitorial Africa "would upset the balance there 
so to prevent Italy from reducing her strengtli 
in 1 abya and Eretria as agreed to in the Anglo- 
liahan Pact. Indirectly, therefore, it would 
amount to a pressure on France through Britain 
to abandon the plans. Thus France is being 
driven into a dilemma — friendship for Britain, or 
opposition to Fascists; London-Paris Axis or 
Paris-lhague-Moscnw Axis. 

British Conflict's 

In fact the conflict between two opposing 
policies and ideologies tears not only France 
but most of the European powers. Great Britain, 
it has been observed by us before, is in a quandry 
too. Mr C/haniberlain and the ruling clasces 
have no doubt made their choiee — ^the inevitable 
choice* that their interests forced on tliem; — and 
they are landed on the side of the Fascist powers, 
at a safe distance from the Soviet wliieh had 
made a dangerous approach to Britain in the 
name of democracy and the League and other 
cherished ideals of Britain But, it cannot be 
said yet that Britain has for that matter escaped 


from the unenviable position in which conflicts of 
policy are unknown. The ineffectiveness at 
present displayed by tlie British politicians, 
ill Office or in Ojiposition, appears, it is at last 
Kcogmzt'd, but a refleclion of the fundamental 
bewilderment pievailing among the British people 
on the major problems of foreign policy and 
contemporary ideological cuntroversK's. A 
satisfied imperialist power lias no reason to 
desire anything but peace; but tli(‘ ambitious 
‘ Have-nots * would not licar it. Tbcy do nQl 
appreciate British peace jiolicy; they do not 
believe colonies are econoimcrtHy of no value; 
they do not understand that J^rilaiii’s defence 
of democracy, wdiich has brought her vast terri- 
tories, IS no mere hypocritical pn’tcntion of the 
“Perfidious Albion.” Britain finds herself thus 
misunderstood. Indeed, she herself cannot, fully 
understand her owm position in relation to the 
other forces. British public life is Ihus rent into 
puzzling and paradoxical divisions. The Conser- 
^atlves in Office, for examide, iioints out the 
Siatesma.ri, take rebuff after rebuff from the 
agrcssive States silently They suffer British 
imperial pride and imperial strategic interests to 
be challenged by tliese ‘Have-not' powers. The 
socialist leaders, on the otlier hand, in defence 
of the democratic peojilo, appear as cliampions 
of the Empire, its mi(‘rest.8 and Ijonour, and 
advocate even a war jiolicy — of course* a war of 
intervention, a war ‘ to make democracy safe * 
again. Yet, they point-blank refuse to be united 
m any Popular Front lest bursting the narrowed 
dams of deinoeracy the flood of socialist ideas 
and activity carry aw’ay the old Parlies and old 
traditions of theirs. Mr, Lansbury and Lord 
Snell side with the Government on the 
‘appeasement' question; Mr. Churchill is often 
nearer to the Opposition though not actually 
in the same lobby on questions of foreign 
policy. The Duchess of Atholl, as a critic of 
the Spanish policy, addresses ifrorn the same 
platform as the communists. CJood conserva- 
tive tradition in the country delights in 
exploits of the upstart ‘ strongmen ' in Germany 
and finds in these men of the people, w'ho swc])! 
away tlie old caste, a confirmation of its(*lf and 
its faith in the soundness of its own ruling class. 
Socialkits today, again strangely enough grow 
sentimental over the plight of the Jewish million- 
aires or aristocrats of Vienna. 

This psychological conflict naturally ex- 
presses itself in practical inconsi.stcncy. Egypt 
and Ireland get at last rights for which they 
must be thankful to '^Tiissolini and Hitler. 
Even India is sought lo lie reconciled ^ith 
occasional gestures — ^the situation in the Far 
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East, Middle East and Europe are already 
too big to leave room for playing the old 
* die hard ' in India any more now. At the 
same time in Palestine, the air-way station 
of great strategic importance to the Empire, 
the Arabs must be held in leash. In Mexico, the 
oil interests of the British capitalist are too 
sacred to lie handed over to the ‘ pink ’ Cardenas 
r(*gime, and diplomatic relations are therefore, 
brok(‘ii off. W'ere Mexico so strong the expro- 
] .nation would have to be tamely accepted as was 
done. wh(‘n the British oil interests m Manchukuo 
wen* thrown out, or when to the Pehlavi’s terms 
the Anglo-Iraniari Oil Company silently sub- 
mitted. At home, while the armament pro- 
gramme requires to be fulfilled within as short a 
tiiiK* as possible the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union, on their exjierience of the past, refuse to 
be enthusiastic over longer hours as futuie 
security of employment is not guaranteed and 
the present unemployment of its members is not 
reduced. Tlie Air Ministry itself was to come 
in for eritieism in the House from the Opposition 
and Government Party as well for its failure 
to satisfy the demands of the times. The Cabinet 
has I)(*en reshuflfled to quieten and still that critic- 
ism, (lropi>ing the Air Secretary, Lord Swinton, 
raid the CJolonial Secr(*tary, Lord Harlech. The 
'mediocrity of the British foreign policy’ thus 
is as jialeiit as the inefficiency of the heads of 
the Government to carry through even an urgent 
programme of national defence in so vital a 
branch. 

It is iiertinent to inquire why this conflict 
and confusion reign in British life and thought 
today. The cause has to be searched for in many 
fi(‘lds; but delving deeper and deeper the con- 
clusion becomes irresistible that inlierent in 
British imiicrialism lies hidden the seeds of 
anomalies, the conflicts and contradictions that 
flic systfim generates in its working, cut across 
fhc jiolicies of its old Parties, and that ulti- 
mately will drive it to a war and disaster. 

The British Foreign Secretary 

It is an irony of fate, that the man most 
sincerely desirous of peace. Lord Halifax, should 
unconsciously serve as the instrument of the 
War God to pave the blood-red path. It is but 
another paradox of the period. In an Empire 
with democratic traditions, in a people with 
roofed faith in i ordered progress, ’ and believing 
its super-profits and dividends to be somehow 
the return of its muddled idealism, and a prize 
for its spiritual integrity, — a man like Lord Hali- 
fa-^ alone could fulfil the pui'iiose of history, 
lea4ing to war and Fascism, inch by in'ch through 


peace and democracy. Mr. Harold Laski’s ana- 
lysis of the man and the moment is worth 
lemembrancc and helpful to understand the 
position as we read it from the U. S. A. press. 

“ Lord Halifax, who has now taken charge of the 
Fon*ign Office for ihe time being, has many piivatc 
virtucb which .endear him to his friends. He js deeply 
religious; he Js an ardent lover of country lile; lie conies 
from a IFamily in which, for three generations, the tiadiiion 
of public service has been profound. 

“Lord Halifax belongs to a class that is, I think, 
peculiarly English in outlook. He is kind and gentle in 
manner. He is always prepared for compromise on iin- 
essenhals. He is the perfect country gentleman. He gives 
the impreseion that his political life is something external 
to his real interests. Just as Earl Baldwin would have 
wished — but for the call of duty — to cultivate his gaideii, 
just as Sir Edward Hrey always longed for his birds, so 
Lord Halifax has assured us that he would rather he 
Master of Foxhounds than Prime Minister. But the call 
of duty is too peremptory to be denied. His friends think 
him indispensable to the party, so that, for its sake, he 
cannot avoid the invitation to serve.*’ 

'Professor Laski believes that Lord Halifax 
is the most influential man in England with 
regard to Englisli foreign policy, whicli means the 
foreign policy upon wdiioh European democracy 
must depend. He wishes to preserve peace at 
any cost, no matter if Austria, Si)ain, (lima, 
Czechoslovakia, the Soviet Union, and otlu*r 
States, are all sacnficed — t'ven European demo- 
cracy itself. He fears that war would brin-f 
socialism. Hence, lie prefers anything to war, 
even a victorious war, which might bring radicjil- 
ism in its train. 

'This makes Lord Halifax a perfect mark for 
the diplomatic duplicity and territorial aggrc's- 
sion of Hitler and Mussolini.’ 

That Hitler and Mussolini regard the world an 
artichoke that they can eat as they wish he does not 
for a moment contemplate. That solemn engagements 
have no meaning for them he is not prepared to recognize. 
That they look upon Great Britain as the final enemy, to 
he destroyed when they have a Fascist Europe under tlieii 
heel, does not occur to him... They will play with them 
just so long as it suits their purpose. He will he their 
willing tool, assuming always that the finer their words 
the more sincere are their intentions. 

" In the end, Lord Halifa^^ is likely to wind 
up with Fascism and defeat, which miglit lx* 
even worse than socialism and victory. He 
is likely to sell both British and world demo- 
cracy down tlie river. 

Lord Halifax is a grave danger to peace in Europe, 
hecaime he has no notion of how intimate is the inter- 
dependence of peace and democratic in>>titutions. All his 
gestures will he nolde gestiiies. All his words will he 
paciffr words. But, piece by prece, he will surrender thc< 
fortresses of dertiocracv. He will betray them all like a 
gentleman. He will cany us ovc.' into what is effectively 
the Fascist ramp in the simple iaitli that he is fighting 
the battle of democraiy.” 

22-5-’38. 


G. H. 





Kiitliiisiastic' rccpplion given cveiy where to Herr Hiller while he travelling tlii«»iigh German 

Aumria after the anschluss 



Herr Hitler speaking in Vienna when he proclaimed the annexation of AlXi^Uia to Germany 







H ifr-.sfralittfj; and U ushand-snairhing, 

\ \\ wlictiicr by srdiH-t joii, aiwluc- 

tmii or kMlnapj)]!!”, (*oiiM(k‘i*(‘d wron^ in all 
(■i\ ili'Hcd comil 1 M'"', iMclmliiip, India 

In India, and in mitik' ot.lu*r (anintrics, in 
f umiimnil 1 I-* in \\liicli |>olyf»imiy is not torbakkai, 
il a iiirl i> mainrd (o a man who lias ano11i<*r 
NMii'ta mon* \m\i‘s livinj;, lla* j;ivl not iktcs 
'MmK a lmsl»an<l-snat(*li(M‘, for ^oiuaallv sucii 
niaiiiat;!^ am arranged by tl’r guardians td’ lh<‘ 
wlio ar(‘ generally minors Kva>n m (:lu*s'‘ 
l ominimilK > (‘nlijilitcnc'd men look upon poly- 
Uamv as wioii^ 

111 ilu* llicH both wdV-'-lralinu, and 

l•u-‘band-^nat(*llnn; .Inst as some nini tluTr 
'‘idiicr otlii‘1 nicnV wivc"" and mairy tlicMii after 
^ll^oln• o) jiiflicial -('parat loll, ‘-o some AVonUMi 
ucan Minu mannal men from tlie aftVetions ol 
iIm'II and marry (.hem afU‘r llie lejzal rc»- 

rinjiuiieiil^ liave bi'iai satisfied In tliese ea«es 
iIm miMi, too, an* to blame 

In India , il ha*^ becai known all alonf» tliat 
•-omi* adult women of loose eliaiaeter w’ean some 
manird men Irom the affeelioiis ol (heir wives 
lln( thes(^ disreputable women eannot Ik* e\aetly 
-jxiken of as hnsband-^nnteht'rs For the* men, 
who become addicted to them do no( become 
lh<‘ii ImMiands 

Some Western women, liridsh, other Enro- 
pf an, or American, have been known to have mar- 
ried Indian men who had o(h(‘r wives liviiijj; 
Some ot (h(‘.''e Wesli'rn W’omeii have done so not 
knowing; that tlie men were already married; but 
some have done so knownnji; that lli(‘ men had 
wivis living These latter may lx* rightly stig- 
matized as Imband-snateherH. Of eoiirse, m Uks^» 
ease^ lh(* men also are to blame. 

I/ushand -snatching Facilitated by Some 
New Marriage Laws? 

It is greatly to he regretted tliat in recent 
yi'ars some eases oi husband-.siiatching by <*du- 
eated Indian women of respectable classes have 

. 89^-12 


o(‘<*iirretl, l.hoilgh lhi*ir number has Imhct'i' 
Ik en e\trem<*Iv small But-, luw'evt lielrs-^, i hen 
(iccnnenee is ol e\il omen Wi* shall mention a 
h‘W’ in<tan(*es 

A few' y(‘ar*- ago a re^peelablc* young woman 
(‘diH*at(‘<l in India an<l abroad, married a >omi.' 
man ot a diiferiait eash*, wlio bad a tail li Mil wite 
I.vmg 'This bigamous mairiage wa*^ eelebrahMi 
according to the (Sikh) Anand Mainage Act 
lOvidi'iitly (hey had recourse* to this Act, a^' botii 
Act 111 ot 1872 aral (Jour’s Siiecial Maiiiagc A<*t 
•-finetion only monogamous maniagi's 

Some \V(‘(*ks ago, a Hindu man, who had ,i 
devoted young wife living, prolV-sed l.» have 
Imm-ouh* a Bralinio and we‘nt tlirough a M)-calii*.l 
Biahmo nte of marriage with an umnairied, 
ns|)cetable young (-atliolie woman, who also pro- 
hssed to have b(*(‘omt‘ a Brahmo As soon a*' 
(lie alTair !M‘eame known to the Pn'snhau ainl 
J'X'eeiitive ('oimnittee ot the Sadharan Brahmo 
Saniaj, th(‘y strongly eoii<lemiied this so-ealled 
mainage and di'clared it null and voi<l, as it was 
hoth morally and legally w'rong. 

Mon* recently, a young man. edu<*ated m 
India and abroad, having a deveded wile living, 
has niairied a resjieetable young woman smidarK 
edueateel in India and abroael Tliese two per- 
sons belonged to different Hindu easte*-. So, in 
order to make llu* marriagi* legally valid, lh(*v 
hud recourse to tlie Arya Marriage Validating 
Act. 

Such cas(*s of hiisband-sTiatehing ari* oinin- 
ou.s, as Ave have said. The last ease ha" been 
eallously eliaraeterized in somi* newspa])er le- 
poris as a ‘ lomanee.” A sordid romance it mav 
be, but what a Iragt'dy to the poor faithful de- 
voted first wife, who appealed to her unworthv 
liii.sband to allow lier to .s«‘rve him as a shivi*’ 

TIh* poor practically discaided fir*^t wiv(*s 
could not possibly compete witb their rivals in 
wimniig or relaniiiig (he idYcx tion of lh(‘ir hus- 
banils Most probalily they ' re married when , 
they \v(*re not evfii adolescent and so had not 
the I'harms of mature young wumianhood to 
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»*ai)lnn‘ thr lirarts of hushiuifls. Moreover. 
lli(‘V (]i(l not poss(‘ss ilie aeeoinplHhuient^ of their 
fivai'-. TIk'm* eaine upon the scene in the full 
l)loonj of their youthful clianns and with all 
tlicir iicooiniili.dinienth, and had an easy vieltny. 

The subjed is sickening and unsavoury We 
do not widi to dwell upon it longer. 

In all tli(‘sc cases the men, too, wtTe guilty 

No honourable married young man ought to 
po^(‘ as a bachelor — ^iiarticiilarly when mixing 
\'iih vonng unmarried women H any such 
young man linds the h‘ast sign (d' having at- 
tiacled the lavouiable attention of an unmarried 
woman, he ought to make it known at once in 
-ome w'ay or otlier tliat he is marru'd, and avoid 
hei‘ comjiany 

Far from irving (o capture tlie heart of e 
inarri(‘d man, unman led women oiigiit to take 
all ])ossil)l(‘ care to avoid c(Misciously or uncon- 
"ciouslv aiiiacting or being attracted toward^ 
tliein. 

In ‘'|»:le of Islam not prohibiting polygamv. 
ji lia^ been made illegal in 1'urkey Rerliap^ in 
Indja, loo, polygamy will be made illegal for 
Ilindn'-, Ahwlenis and others for wliom it is not 
V 1 1 illegal Hut in the meantime, our legislattir- 
oiighl not fn enact any new maiViagc laws 
V Inch do not iirohibit polygamy, and they 
-'hould amend lliose new laws already ]ni^sed, 
oKniioiied aliove, in such a W’ay as to ])rev(*ni tin* 
\alidati.»n ol polygamous husband-snatching 

Ta{^ore\s Workb in European Languages 

In his very interesting and informative book 
ol lectures, Indian Paliitrn Since thv Miilmif 
Mr C V Chintanmni wTites: 

I ()i<i noi •<"#' a liook -stall at railwa> sialMunt m 
In^iand, Franc «*, (fetinaiiy cii Helgium where the w«»rk*- 
<if 'raf£i)ic‘ in thf' lufifri'Uf^es ol ilic rf-spective foiintiies are 
mil sioc'krd A Norwegian gentleman nvilh whom 1 
litippened to go from Paris lo Veisaille- lold mr that 
Tagore's name was a hon-ehold word in Noiway and 
I hat he hirn^^di had lead translations in his raotlier- 
loiigiir of till Ills important works. He remarked to me 
that tlie people of India must lie the best educated in the 
woild When I told liini that illiteracy was the hadge of 
the iTihejii our eoiinUv, he excdainied in wonder, “What, 
ihf coiintrMnen of Tagore to be illiterate^ Incredible!” 

drr Indian Monthly Reviews 
Politirnlly Insignificant? 

In every clmpier of Hie book mentioned mi 
the foregoing* note* Mr. C’liiiitanuini lias snnie- 
ihiiig to say on the jiress, and in the last 
c'liiiptcr he lias (|uotfHl ^‘t.ln* following observa- 
lions uf an honoured and vetenin publicist on 
Hn* posilion of the press aiul ol government s 
.manipulation of it": 


"'In a modem commiiniU the newspapei is an 
isseiilial ]»arl cd govf'inmenl of liie people.” “The pie*»s 
might gel on willioiii politics, imt politics cannot get on 
without the- pi ess.” “(ioveinmenl thmiscdve.s have Jieeu 
among the worst ofTcnders in the manipulation of the 
juess, ami l«» iiKiea''e then conliol would he the means 
of exlingiiishing then nitirs and inakiiig tlie ii'st then 
tools.” 

So. in treating of tlie subject of Indian 
polities since the Mulinv, the autlior lias 
pioperly devoted s.mie spuee lo ihe !M*ti\'ili(*s 
of the iiress. 

The (jiiestion is wduit is nieani by the 
press It may be tliat only the djiilu's an I 
the \vt*eklies eonstitutc (lu* pres^. Hut iieriodi- 
cals like monthly reviews an* also subject to 
the press laws. Altiny of them {d<o have had to 
tleposit considerable ainount.-s as secinity. They 
idso are recipients of tlu* kind til tent ions of 
(lovernment ])ri‘ss oflict*i> Hut all this mav 
amount to a intTc ((‘chnieal, 1 hough iiiijdeasaiU , 
recognition ol the fjict Unit thcM* jienodicaF 
are a part of the press. 'Hie n*al (jiH'stion 
whetlier they infliienee Hie jiolitics ol a count ly 
in any w^ay 

Looking at Britain oni* linds that, not to 
sp(‘ak of monthly reviews, evt'ii (luailerhes like* 
tiie PJduihuriffi Rcvicir, llu* Qutnhih/ Hcjicii\ 
etc , hav(‘ done much to “ d(‘velop and sireiigllien 
lh(* jxditical convntioiis" of the people These 
and monthly review’s like Hi(‘ Xifu'tf < nth < 'c nturn 
and After, (he ('ontnnporarif Hern u\ llu* Fait- 
nujhflij, “are devoted to en(i(‘al eonuiK'nl-* on 
public evenls and literature they are iii- 
liuenlial. and these |Uiblicalions an* niueii 
(|Uote<l. . ” t( 'h(unbcrti':< EncijclofUK dia , 

The Edmhunjh livi^nu' ec*asi‘d publication in 
1929 The Quarterly and J>laekiroatt came out 
as Its rivals, soon after publieation “These 
three journals together maintained tin* political 
and literary note of the founders, the political 
predominating" [Encyclopaedia l>ritiuinica. Mtli 
edition.) Mentioning the important Biilisli 
monthlies, the same Encyelo]>aedia state.s that 
tlie Nineteenth (^entury “took tlie lon‘niost 
jilaee in the political and lit(‘raiy field.'’ 

We do not in the least suggest any eom- 
parison hetw’oen Britisli and Indian jMMiodieals 
We know’ India is not Britain and Hie Indian 
press and Indian polities are different from Hie 
British press and British iiolities. AVImi Ave 
suggest IS that, just as British penodieals are 
not w'ithout their influenee on polities merely 
because they are periodicals, so it is ])ossibl»‘ 
that Indian periodicals, too, may liave to a slight 
extent eitluT reflected or moulded the jiolitu'al 
ideas tif Hieir readers, or done* both. 

It is intriguing to find that, thougli 
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"Mr f-liiiitanwini nu'iuioiis iiiiiny <lailu‘s tui'l 
wcoklies in his hook, h(‘ <1 (k's not mention m 
single monthly li beeomes all the more 
ihflieult to iin(l('r.s1nnil or guess the reason why. 
when one linds lliat In* has jnc'ntioned the names 
of tliri’e well-known journallst^ witliont referrini* 
to tli(‘ monthlies e<liled by them. 

Of the lat<' Air Alalabari he writes tlial 
*‘the Indian i^ptriaior was Mr. MiilabariV 
[japer," and that it a.nd the late Mr N N 
OhoseV weekly “wimv tiu* most thoughtful ol 
\\e(‘klv jiapta's in the wliole eountiy’^ So, it 
the Mr Malabari s now defunel monthly 

r('view, IJasf and had been nam(‘(l, it 

woulrl not have hein eonsalered surprising 
Ml. O K (Iokhal(‘ luid a Ingli opinion of it 
and It us(‘d (o publish political articles also 

Of Ml (i A Xat(‘san it is written, 
“Mr (1 A Xat(‘san has distinguished himself 
botli a< a jouniah.'^t and ns a ])iiblie man” 
Mr .Nal(‘san's Jame as a journalist ri'sts on lii> 
(‘ditoislii]) oi lh(‘ Indian Krim n\ wliose name 
not to l»e jound in the book. Kvery month it 
deals ^^itll contemporary politics 

Of Mr mow Dr ) Saclieliidanaiida Sinba it 
IS sfinl 

“Ldwx'r. idiiinfilist, poliiiridi sprakt*] and dchatci 
Mi s h la iiiddiianda .^inhu Ihm'ii in piiblu lifr foi 
iWMiU fdih vtai- and sdvf'd In'. )iiovinrc and <‘ountr\ 
vxdl" 

Dr Smha’s lame as a journali'^i rests chiefly 
<.n Ills eilitoiship of the Ilindm^tan Wer/cir, 
which IS not mentioneil in the book. Air 
(’hiiitamani himself find at one time much to 
do with Its I'diting. and, if we remember aright, 
it was he w'ho obtained political articlcR for a 
ceil am is-ue of that jomnal years ago ffom 
Dmlaldiai Naoioji, Sir William AV<alderburn 
ami A\' O Boniua’jei'. Perhaps at least these 
ai tides had something to do with Indian polities 
HTiei* the Mutiny.” 

Mr. Shareef, C. P. ^fmistcr, Resigns 

Afr Shareef, Minister of Justice, C P. and 
Berar, wdio distinguished himself hv releasing 
(w^o years before the expiration of the term oi 
imprisonment a felon named Jafar Hussain 
wlio harl been eonvieted for eoinmitting rape 
U])on a minor girl, lias resigned aial bis 
lesignation has b<*en a<*ccpted. The n'port of 
Sir M N. Aluklierji, to whom the case had been 
referred, kdt no otlier alternative to the ('ongress 
Working Committee. 

This precious Minister of Justice ought to 
have been discharged as soon as bis remarkable 
aehieveiTient came to be knowm. That be has 
been allowed to resign is in reality a miscarriage 


ot justice l^ut it has to be leeognized dial tlw 
(^ingress “High Command” must be extn'ineU 
eonsideratt* and cautious m any matter in wliiel: 
a Alussalman of any kind is eom*erned So 
wliat lias I>app(Mied imisl be considered tla* b(‘S! 
that ennid iiave liapixauMl in tla' eireiimsianei's. 
And it has jirevented the charge of vindielive- 
nes*^ b(‘ing brought against the (Nuigrc’^s 

”■ Liherality ” and Free Speech 

Profcssoi (Jilbert Miiri.iy gave two hM'iure-* 
m 1937 in the CmversitU's ol (llasgow 

and Birmingham at the invitalion of lli(‘ Hiblieit 
Trustc‘es These have been published m hook 
form by Alessrs (leorge Allen ami I'liwm 
under th(‘ titk'. LiUtralHy and ('n'lhzalian lie 
explaineil in the first l(‘etiirc* why lie used ihi* 
word “Lilierality” ins1ea<l of “LilxMalism” It 
was “partly biaauise I wish to keej) eleai oi 
nn*re party politics ” 

“A superfluity or re.M'r\(‘” !< “ tliat grt\*P 
nee(*ssity of civilization without which civiliza- 
tion soon jierishes ” 

“A rewTvi^ of (voaltli wlirirh\ lo keep oniw-It 
alive ihfoiigli ^penal tridk and lid\e ^oiiiellimi; lo 
f£jie lo Olliers who need il more -\ leH'ive of seiunly 
wliereh>, not hc'ing alwdvs on ihe I'djie of fea». man ran 
dffoiil lo he tolerant lo he knidlv, lo lisien lo opinions 
nr put up with haluts wliu h difTei fioiii liis own \ 
iesiM\e of leisiin*. fioin whu h pi o( ends all piogiess dll 
ineiease of knowledge and reflec'Uon. .dl ifie fi.ei*‘ines an<l 
jrl 

Th(' professor continues 

■‘.So far, I ihmk, inosi people will ague 'Ihe nexi 
(lijiideteij«>ti( of liheidlil\ one of (unddmeiilal im- 
porlaiiee. \ fiee man rmiHi ohxioiisK he able lo think 

fii-eU If lie !.« delihei.itelv harnessed iii hlinkei- oi 
foreed «i .‘o a pdrlinikir gioove from which he eamm! 
eseapi , he is not like a free man. not “IMierdlis.” And lu 
order lo flunk ireelv he must have freedom of speech II 
IS not merel\ that most ol our seiioiis and iiselul lliiiikmg 

IS ihi* lesuJt of talking thing'- ovei with laliei people 

the tlioughls of a man who nev- r express's himsell dtid 
never listens to other men euunol reiiiHin healthv ni 

normal. But ihey<ind that it is for mos| rieofile (piile 
impossible to think rleaily without piitiing ihi thought 
into wolds, looking at it and Irving again. To denv tin 
right of free speech remlls in a denial of free thought: 
dnii to he denied the power ol rhinking is ilie diiesi 
slaveiy.” 

The Path of Madness and of W ar 
and the Paths of Peace 

Profi'ssor (lilbiTt Murr«v' oliscrve.' in the 
stiiDP book roRurdinp: the activity's iin<i attitude 
of sonic Rovernmonts: 

“The governments nf reitani great nations have 
thosi-n a path which, to the ev of most of us here, 
seems iJie path of madness and ol war. The ros-t if lie> 
hohi together are still strong ennigh not merely to resist 
their attack Riiccebsf ully- -that Is not what we want - 
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lull l)\ I li ai Wtiinmji 1o fin v»'nt llial dllurk hfing inailr, 
jiiil iiii]'> li> ( ilic Kiail ill. II If iids lo wai, giadiialh 

Id fill II ilir a»cM*^-dis id^vdiiK till' fnillis of Hiit 

fill- (IrjicinU dll two iin-'dKoit «jiH'"«finii'-.’' 

'Dk’ fir^t 

‘‘('jii lln‘ fii (U r-ld\ci- Wdik viitli as i Mirli d<‘\olidii 
itiiii rnlliiisij-iii fdr Inilli jiml i diiinidn seii^p as ilii' wai- 
i))i»ii‘'dis f,,i ivliaf lhf*\ (all nalidiial lidiidiii, and v^i (all 
laIsfdirMid tind iiiin'asoijy (!an sdiifi men stand up Ki 
IdiniM',''' (>i ivill fin* fill) dl a few inadiii(‘n licdl down 
lli(‘ lialf-lirai led n^sisluiKc nl mam sane iiien'''" 

Tlu‘ ^(ji(('inriit of the ollu'r iiiisnlvnl (|iU‘htioii 
follows: 

“And se(dndJ\, i an nations ilial li.ue heen iiained in 
an dfie-Idiif' lidililidii of eaiifidiis isdlation, reali/i' tliai 
I lie a»:e for llial lias pa'-'-ed and fliat eadi om* will fieiish 
unless all stand fotjelliery'' 

lM’ofi‘>^oi* (Jjll)(*r( Murray coiitiuiio- 

‘‘We have pioniis(^d in llie (\oeniiif of flu Lea^'iie lo 
pidh'el one anoilii r. Foi the lirM ten ^eais that ptonii-e 
was kefil, hill of lale, smei* the failiin' of the AVoild 
Djsarinainenl (lonfeieiiee in file IdKM*^ of jii-ai e 

ha\(‘ heeii ]iidf:i(*s-i\elv wedkened, and on eadi measion 
when a weak iiieiiihei of the Leigne was allaiked liy an 
enemy, the siioiifj; nienihiMs have looked on, mnmhled a 
profe-i dl an apolo^), and hi the desiioviT woik his will. 
That is the load of old ( nstom. iif tneiital ineifia. of tin 
‘'liififiNhiK'ss that w'difs iiuinhed and passivr while all 
iho'-e who ini{;hf hefiiend and help are (lesti(»\ed one h> 
one, the waN of dead wood, not ef the loinj; trei*." 

Tli(’ Prolt'ssor coucludL's ))y si at mu, w liat hv 
thinks ou^ht to l)t‘ (loiiv: 

“'Vf^dirisi (h( aw'iiil weif'hi li hlind liadilioii and Ik - 
wildeied srKi Imi'vs h'i im iliioiij2;ho(it Kiirofii* who 
l:i lieve in laheialilv and are tree in thoiif’lii and speech 
'-t'f llial oiii eye" are open and oni ( niisf ie nee- aleil; lei n- 
( that iindei lepc'aied disappoint nu nls, oiir sane tcMiidfie 
di.es Moi tail iis, till we or oui tiuldien can at Jasi. 
llio iif'honi the woild. hrin<i to men oi f^oodwill jieac e and 
III lit hi rhiMKl 

\\’oi(ls ol eounsid ami itmiIm’ iiii- 

douhtodly liul who will listen*'' 

Drvrloptuvnl of I illa^r Industnes 

The All- India Vi]lap,e Industries A>soeiation 
has lK‘en (loiijf» u>eful work. The May nuinher 
ol iLe dram ddyotj Patnha slate.< 

\\ I he last Board Meetiii" snh-eoniniiUees were 
I n med and defniled lo reioniinend lo ihe Conme-s 
Mini-irie- a fiiogramnie foj ihe developmenl of villdfio 
iinliisiiie-. The S'cn'lary repoitcd that as the fotniei 
iioveinnieiil- had been lidlow'iTif; a policy which was eily- 
( ••titled, if^ sprvanis weie ill suited lo earr\ out oiii 
IMofoanitne and therefore ihr preliminary ftrojiianmie ol 
woik sulimitted h\ our AssiK'ialion wa«i in effcei a plan 
to supply the need of woikeib by petti np: workers tiained 
in aecordaiue vrilh our ideals. Training in the following 
industries weie sii«»pestod by us - 

Paddy husking and flour gri'iding, giii making fioni 
• urouniil, date, palinyia ani -ago palms, hee-keeping, oil 
jne.s-ing h\ hnihuk ghanis, paper making from village 
waste, soap making from saiimali and indigenous 
nialeiials. tanning anil Iiono crushing, f^ome governments 


iia\( ailed on our sclumie with modiheutions Tt i- loo 
(aih lo lepoil any j»M)giess \el triinhei d lail- will he 
toiiiid III OIII \niiiidl K('f)oil hu 19 .S 7 to he puhli-hed 
-Inutlv I . 

Among th(‘s(‘ industri(‘s iniiny an* still 
ctUTipd on in Bengal villages, t r/ , jttnldy husk- 
mg. (/m’-inaking from the dtile palm, ml ])ies>- 
iiig l)y bullock glianis It village industritihst- 
ha\e inventive skill and exercise it, they can 
improve the traditiomil mdu.sliial nitdliods and 
invent iu‘W^ ones. This has been done at 
Sorlepnr by Babu Sntish Chandra Das (biptii o*’ 
Kharli Bratisthan m the tanning and hone 
crushing iiidu'-trics, ihe mdustty of making 
matehes, and oil jiressmg by ghjim-, (bir-making 
from cocnanut and pahnvra jialni'' mav In* 
tried in some Bengal rlistri'ds 

Tin* All-India Village Indiistru's Assoeiiilion 
IS soon going to ojien the All-India Village 
InduMries Museum at AVardha It Ini'- a train- 
ing sehool, ol which tin* ;u*arlt*niJc yi'ai will 
begin on tlu‘ If^lh June Ibis year In cminectio’i 
with th(‘se two jissocitiiions there should be i 
Village Industries R<‘seaieli lustiiule IVilniit.*' 
Babu Salisli Chandra Das (Jupta will lx* tible to 
suggest how this Institntt* should be (*onducted 
--if, oi eourse, the id(‘{i coiiimeinK itself (o Ihe 
As.MH'iation 

Tpachwg of Cl aft. s lrcoidm{» lo 
If aidha Scheme 

Aceording to the Wardha Scheme oi Ik*i-n* 
National Krliication, tin* training of boys and 
gills from seven (o fourteen is to (*entie round 
some rural craft, to lx* chosen acemding m the 
Jigricultnnil and other economic condition'- of 
the area'- wdien* the schools tire to be situated. 
The cratts will no doubt be taught tuid 
practised according to tlu‘ jirevalent traditional 
methods at their best. But many, if not all, 
of thes(‘ nudhods are eiipabic of im|iroveni(*nt 
AVilhoiit going ill for power-driven machmerv 
methods iollowTcI in big faetories. contrivances 
can be thouglit of for improving rural industrei! 
methods. Ileseareh relat.ing to sneh contri- 
vances may be carried on in the Villagv* 
Industries Resc^areh Institute wdiow^ foundation 
has been suggested in tlie previous note. 

W ardha Scheme to be Considered by 
Central Board of Education 

Simla. Ma\ 23.' 

1 he (aunmittec* of the (Vntial Advi'^ory Board uf 
Kdiicdlion, appointed to cunsidei the Wardlri Scheme uf 
l*Miifati(»n will meet in Simla on the 28th .jiine, next. 

This Committee, it may be remembered, wa** appointed 
by the Board in its third annunl meeting held in New 
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Drlljj nil ihr 28lli jaiiii.iiv to • xaniiiio |]ie ‘^fhcnio of 

ai lonal imonsii iK-imn uk ciIcmI in lh»* Wdiilha 
Scln-iiu* III tlio lijihl ol ilif A\ Ropotl and 

olliti M‘l('\tiiit doriinii'nis. c./f. ilir ipjMUt'* of «*oniiiiitlc*\s 
apjiomltMl i)\ roilain ]’ro\iii(ia] (lovi ininrnt^, and io 
iiiukr U'(‘omni( iiilations 

Wliilc W(* .sujjj^ort this move, \\v litivc to 
i'bs<TV(* that ol (hr 1\v(‘lvi luriiilirrs of I hr 
CoiiJinJttcr tlir majority— priliap^ all wwU a 
vrry l‘r^\ (‘\c(‘i>tioiis — an* (*()iiv(‘rsant morr witli 
ilir jnohlrms of ]M;j!.h aial hi^hrr riliKalioii thaJi 
with rl(*inriitaiy or })ast<* r<hicatioii (‘ do not 
know ho\v maiiv lia\r iirartiral aninaiatam* • 
with rural conditions and tiir village cralls 
loiind winch liasic (‘dncation to lx* ji.ivt‘n acconl- 
m.j; to tlir Waidfia schrmr is Io crntic 

11 it 1 )(* not loo lati‘, a li‘W na’inhrrs ^hoiil 1 
la* <■o-o|»trd (rom institutions actually <‘arryin ; 
on (hr woik ol revival an<l practice of rural 
craf(< and tla* work rural reconstruction 

hulustnal idri.sor) Hoard of Experts 

'riir ( 'on^H'ss Woikinu, C'omniittrr, it 
-aid ha-' appointed or iiitrnd to ai>i>oint a lioaid 
or a (‘oniiMit (<‘r oi <‘xp<‘rls io prepare or su^f»rsi 
industrial and other schemes toi the* economic 
ad\ an(‘(‘mt‘nt of the jivoMiices of India Such 
a hodv IS ur^<*ntly rei|iiired Voreij;n(*rs, moslK 
Hiiti-h, luiM* already occiij)ied miicli ol tlie 
mdu-lrial field in India and are activ(*ly eiif^atJced 
ill iiviniA to occupy the n*mainin^ liortions In 
ih(’ i»roce-s, they are d('stroyinj». -'ome ol tlie 
mdiistriejs start ( m| 1)v Iinhaiis on up-to-»Iate 

modern mod(*K dlie s(*ven ( ’oiifiress [irovmcial 
governments at l(‘ast nu^ht to try th(*ir iitiuo-*t 
to -a VC iliese industries and hel|) io start all 
possible mdiistiies to supply the 1 n<lian market 
and oust from it the (‘vei -iin reasin^ kinds and 
(jiiantitn's ol forei^;!! manufactured floods whicii 
are findmiLt then wav even to n'lnoli* Milage- 

It is statc*d (!May 25) that tlie nieinhers 
ol the Benp.al ministry have been discussing; tla* 
(lu(‘slion of a coinpreluMisive survey of tin* in- 
dustrial ]iro‘;raiunie for the province and that 
schenu's are already b(*fore tla* cabinet in 
this connection. Possibly otlier non-( ’onjires^ 
ministries also are engaged in similar diseussious 
(»r have fimslied them. 

Th(‘re ought not to In* any ^‘caste- feeling” 
dividing the Ckuigress and non-C'-ongress minis- 
tries Some industries are provnicially inter- 
related. AVliy eannot all the ministries, Congress 
and non-C^ingr(*ss, take eoiinsel together for the 
industrial advanceinent of the whole eountry' 
Leading industrialists of the Indian States 
should also be invited to give the ministries the 
achantage of their exi)erience. 


Questioa of h <fn-Earopeafi I > ailed 
Front in South /ifrira 

llllllMIl, M.iv 21 

A\ a OM in lioiidiii III tlir \^i 111 (HMiroil 

Mr. Kam Kan at ilw Ojnnt (.lull liir Pir^iiirnl ot iln- 
INIalal inclitin (jiTi;:ir-s ^tuinciU if puduilril ilir iiinioui l1i.il 
thr ( i>ii^nr‘*>- l.ivoiimJ a nf)ii-Kiii<>|»r.iii IkimI IP 

•HtaUMi dial imK llir >xinall<‘'l •iiiikhiIx ^sippmlril dn 
]nopf>sul .Siippiir Iri ^ ol dll' I Miirii I'iumI nio\riii( iil 
^(.Krt) that (ill fT oIukI w.k not a iitiiii il iionl ol iio't- 
I'.iiopranw afiaiii^l Kiiioffijn^ l>iil a iiiiipd fioMl id .ill 
SIM don of llir .Siiiidi Ail Iran rkilii»n. nu liidin^' Mm o|ii .nio. 
I .isrd on goodwill Tlirv iiiduali l iiow« \i i di.it dr 

plrsfMlt Itrnd of llir t llioii (iO\ ri miirril lr;Ms|,il mn in dis 
riiniinalin^ brlwnn ICiiiopiMii on lln oin ii.iiiil .Mid 
lion- Kiiio])r ails on dir odn i lonl.iniid lin min uni 
d.iii^rt ol dir iiiiri-L'iiiopran t oinlmiin;: Io 

ptoti'si in llic'ii (oinnion intrir''l‘-. TIk I imm 

iiii'iit du'if loif had dir irmrdv in linn own li.ind- 
^Htinvr I 

Taffore Hirfhda) Hanqurt 
in 'ImerKU 

We ha\c i(‘C(‘i\ed tin* lollowing commmiii a> 
lion Irom Mr "N 11 t'hedvc'i. jii'i'-ah'id ni the 
India L(‘agne of Anu‘riea 

\ brnHiuc*! to eelebrah* llic -c\ (‘lit \ -eight 
birthday ol Kahindranath Tagou was li'iideic**! 
by th(* India Li'agin* ol America m the Aldmc 
Cliil), w (‘11-know ji c(‘nin‘ of ci\ir i.nd culluril 
aclivdii‘s on Fitth A\(‘ma‘ m .\(‘W’ York Cd\, 
(‘Il the* (‘venmg of May tiili la-t 'TIk* loasi 
master, Mr N H Chcckci. (he pie-idcnt ot (lie 
L('ngiic, welcomed tin* guests oi lionour who 
wen* among (Ik* chu*f -pepkcis. includim: 
Mr Jo.M‘ph Audandci, licad ol the deiiarlmeid 
of po(‘(ry ol the Library ol the Congri*^' 
(Wa-hmgton, D Ci, one ol Ihc outstanding 
cont(’m|)oiaiy Anurican poets, Miss Audn*\ 
Wurdemann and Mis Sleha W lieiron. both 
distiiiguish(‘d poets. Prof Arthur T Pope, 
('ininenl Irauist and foinier pioh*— or of philo 
sojihy at the rniv(*rsity ol ('ahfoima, Khuda 
Hu\, “ the ma-t(‘r of magic,” from Kashmir, and 
ILam <«oj>al. the danseur from South India, 
♦ind Aladam and Miss Bniniu'r, |)Miiitei- 

It was truly a brilliant gathering m wliicli 
n‘])n .>eiil.iitive Anu'i'iean and Indian tahait was 
eon.-spieiioiisly r(*pres(*nled 

The toastmaster opeiK'd the aitei-dnmer 
piogriimmc w ith introducing Madam Hoiilte*! , 
acting secretary of the [..cagm*, who (h(*n sang 
in rren(*h. “Tin* song of India” 

Tlic first .«p(*akcr, Prof Ari^iur T Pop**, 
whom Mr. Checker wt'leomed a^ “India's most 
st(*adfasi and eonsislent iri(*iid of nearly forty 
V('ars past”, jiaid a riiv'lv brilliant and eom- 
preliensivc* (rilnitr* to (Ii** .xu't, from which thc'-M* 
))oinis are elicited: 
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"‘It IS ffrip(isv.iitlt> In siiiiiiMari/t' in a ffw miniitrs ihi* 
nicitulold ( niitriliiilioiis in iIk' niKtiiii r'riif'iil of nut tinii's 
nf s<i j;criiiiin Iv a fEioal man ol om afif as |)t. Taaon*. 

“I lirlirxr lluit thfir an‘ llirrc i liai a(*l<M is|ii s whiidi. 
.ilioxr all. sliinr fnilli in tlu ■ilcal liort-]illiinsnp]icK 
I Jtniniir, miiiaur and f onijias mn 

“ \s ( v.irri]il('s nt Ins landoiii and rmira^r. displa\i*d 
.11 Miiirs wiirn it was ptnilniK in lin sn | icr.tll Ills slasiijn^ 
r**lniki* to Wisirin (ivili/ation iIiiiiuk llir Wmld Wni 
Ills minpaswinii is profound ainl alliiiini:, and inoio 

lli.'iii .irnllniij' idsc, pi'iliap^, tlu‘ i*\pM’ss|.ni ol India's 
li.idil inn.d ''fiiiiis at its host. 

"1 iin‘i I>i 'l’d{ 4 oir 111 Mn--i nw. ainl lin* mo-l M\id 
i<'( ollcf lion I liavr w IS of Ills 'zlowipa (Mitlinsiasiu mid 
o|i|iini''iii alhi li«‘ had scm tin kindr'i^ai Ion s^^p>in of 
llif In lilt' i‘oinp.iii\ ol lilt so happy hoaiitifiillv 

hfoiijLihl iifi Kiis^i.jii liitli' ho\s ainl «;iils tlio fiifat Hindu 
I’ool'^ spill! in..i* In CAilIlt fl It'Vfls liinl Ilf sjw ill 

^fw Hiis'.m's tiaiiiiim td tin- cliihln n a nfw hopo foi 
inaiikind. 

"No cititf man h.is dont' ^o iiiiu h as Dr Ta^oif ti 
itM'id .ind I nhanri' iht iiis nt India's tiMditifnial fidiiiif 
NfVfi ihi fo-^s. he h.’s aiioihi‘r ^nlc. that ol tho piirififi, if 
lilt* ifp‘ilni (•) nid and worn out mods. insiiliihnn<. and 
.illiliulf’- Lit not iiiodfin India lieronif (oni|il.nfnl To 
idi'-fiv' 'l.iuoii's Hiilhda^ siiiiahl\ one must lonliiiiit' lit 
'.liiM' ini iMilli, ifspiM (nicr rifithfi .im ioiit hahits noi 
iifW-f.nu’lfd psi i.do'Si'ifiit iIk shi.hliolf’Jis *’ 

Ml AlI^ltllpl(‘r f<)]lfiw(*<l Dr Pi)|u‘ 

Ihid Dopo has Molfii in\ ihiindii. and has tallfd 
.illfiitn'ii In tin* philosophfi (rform* Sanliuainrs siatfinont 
that lliiiMii!h thf iisf of most larffidlv sniff IimI words llio 
poi'i whfi) hi is a ifallv jiioat pool, hkf I)i Tafj;oif 
fiiahifs iis to disfnMT ihr lintlu and most impoiiaiit of 
ail lilt liiitli ('ihoni onrsfivi ^ 

lliMilinii Tdooic's pofiry ami tiUMMini; him on oni* 
«»t I .isinii in Nfw Yolk, .shapt-fl iiiv nw’n toiiiso to wlinh 
I ha\f ailhfifil thf pursuit of po<*ti>, tin* fii<lfa\our to 
<lis( n\fi iiiith thiftiiti]i this ait 

‘ Thf pool 'I'.'itiojf dofs not ffod » s dofs mil iiffd 
oiii < ( Iflfiiitioii in Ills hononi Hut we do iiffd liiin, nftd 
Itiiii moif than f\fi at this (iiiical niomfip of luinianilx.” 

]\Ir li K Rliksliit, of OIK* of flie 

JcpiltTK i)f ilic Iniliiiii studPTifs III America, 
iiip] now it lin'^iiiK's^ninn, told of tlio infliiPTic^* 
of villnoc lift* iijioii ilio rart't'r of 

Riihintlriinnlh 

""fWnhi his proal fathfi, Mahai dii Dflifiidraiintli 
Tajiort* Ilf has nnifod tin* \illa<rf and thf inotlfin c*il^ 
fidtiiirs, thus aioiisinir a fniidununtal if iiaissanof out tif 
thf s.kI of oiii ant if lit larnl." 

spill Mr Rfiksliit. 

Dr rjoliind Bolinri I.nL Scu'nro Falitor of 
llio Hoarst Nfwsjiiipcrrt and TnU'rnational News 
SiTviro, ])aid to tlie poet ‘'a seionlisrs tmd a 
PnnialiiV" ftlowinj; tribute, makinp; siieeially 
tliese points: 

“Dll four offrisjons when T met Risht Tapoif in iht* 
Hnitftl Statfs, now aspfits tif his ^leatnfss wfrr iraprfstaod 
upon mf InTjOl.vlfi In* was the pi’ophft of compassion 
and ivorld imit\, in l‘>27 or *28, while loiichinp the Port 
of San Praiifisio. ho wa® the reincarnalion of an ancient 
Votin' Allan leadei taism;; the standard of civili/ation 
• ainl ])owfr of tinr rare, in and far out of India. In hi« 
hiei Msii when he landed in New Ydrk. he was the 
siiprenif Teacher, eloquently praising New Russia^ efforts 


to liani-li illitfiaty and supeistition from a semi-Asialif 
loiiiu'i aiitiMiatir empire. 

“One of Tagore's songs m. ‘Some day the Sun slidll 
hti\e ii^ hist look iijion me.' W'fll, how can the Sun evfi 
h.'iif Its last look npoii itself,^ Koi to ns, Rabindranath 
whose vfr\ name means the LonI (bnl of the Sun -i« 
lor ovri the liarbrngei and ni'atoi of Dawns, of Re-hirths 
of nations and hiiinaiiilv " 

Niniial Das, a Hindu po(‘t and arti"*’!. 
priUM’tl Dr Ta|i>,or<‘ :i.s “the .'sni)n*nie iiairiol”- 
\\li(» had started tlie ‘rakhi-baTKllian’-- thf* dtiv el 
dedication to tlie frt'einp, of lndiii~at tin* time 
of the I\artition of Hf'iif^al. lOvor siiiei* hi^ 
stirrinp; sonj^s have hoen sum*, by the lieroie 
Bengal patriots, inarohinp; to their dooms. 

Tlie meeting eoneliidf**! with tlie musical 
rendition, and eliantinK, by Mr Das, Aladam 
BoiilU'V and otlaTS, of Dr. Tagore’s patriotn* lay 
"Jnna-dnna-vKnht-adlinidiftfkn juf^a h( l>lidruf(i- 
hhilqya-vvilhuia ' 

“Vif'tory, vielory unto Th(‘e -O I.ord of 
India's Desiiny'^’ 

Pleasant Saf}aprfiliis of Mansa State 

Snjnt Siiblias Chaiidia Bost*, ('onj’.re*"^ 
President htis fiivt'ij tin* followim* me^-sti^e to 
(lie p(*asants of Mansa State- 

“I ^vrnpalhisf with the pi'a^dnls i»f Maii'^a StJle !ii 
the light that ihiv have iiecn c'aiivjng on against the 
State aiithoiitns for the Iasi ciglit months 1 Jiope that 
iluy will foiiliniM then stmgglf ni aefoidanee with the 
piineiples of >>c]t\ugralia - iv:r , Uiilh and iioii-violeme. 
11 iht'v do so, thfv are hound to win in the long run " 

Tin* peasant women of Mansa m parttculto 
have shown their heroism in a -iifina] iminiier 
They fleserve to g:ain their ohjeet 

JT/ir Germany Annexed Austria 

The Ameriean pock(‘t iieriodieal. World 
fi vents, writes: 

The Na/i annexation of Aiistrin laiiies to loiiiple- 
tioj] a piogruin whifh had been iorinidated in the dav^ ff 
Bmniairk bv the Pan^ifrmans and which after the 
World Wai fame to be known as Anschluss. This (icr- 
inan- Austrian union was viewed as a voluntary coining 
togeihei of the two foiintiies, both Of j manic in language* 
and cult lire. Hiller's action, however, was not Anschluss 
blit coniiupsl, and the Nazi hoides have acted us enn- 
qiierois since they look contiol. 

Erononiieally, this union was always looked upon as 
favoring Austria and the situation is no different Today, 
\iifttria*s Jialanee of tiade lias been iinfavourahle and the 
deficit was largely made up out of tourist spending. 
Germany will receive the valuable iron mines of Styria, 
extensive forests with their Inmiier, and great hydro- 
elertrir potentialities. But unless Austrian industry «s 
to he mined enlirelv, this will not matenally relieve ‘the 
i-eonomie stress of Germany. 

Indeed, one of the reasons why Hitler struck was 
the fact that some of theee Austrian raw materials, which 
had hitherto been exported to Germany, were about to 
find other markets. Germany imported Slyrian iron ore 
but was unable to pay for it- In 1937, Austrian exports 
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to (rmnany of iron on* *'iioiiiioiisly. Since jI 

iiol paid loi, il planned to cm tail this export fo 

(HMrnuTi\ l»y -M) pei cent This would have hpcllod 
ilisasier lor lit'jmaii ui iiiamenls, hence tlie annexation. 
Sentiirenlal and paii-(>ermaii reason*^ aUo played lliPir 
pail 

American Support For Militarism 

World Emits stippht's llio fallow 

Jusl for llie lecoid- .Shipment ol II. S. arms and 
wai niciteiiuls foi janiiary, lOSR to Japan, $.SJ8.243, to 
(ihiiia, $.'18(UW1: lo Hra/il, $f)()W; to Hiimania. <!r>;]7,ol2 
shipnienls ot (i. S. -ciaji iron to ,iu]iun: 10.% LOIKUKK). 

wr,7 

TJk* sliJiiinrtils oi rnit(‘(l *Sliil(‘s scviip iron 
to Jiijmn liavt* alniiKt tn-hlfd in oni^ yonr! 

Anli-ffas Precautions India's Greatest Need! 

Fioiu (lisUint Aincnca, conu's <li(‘ ni'W's that 
‘ India i> lo liavr all tho anti-p,as ll^‘(•a^^llon^ 
which Filmland has”! So India is really in 
iijlifd pnrliKa'.shi}) willi Knj;land' hut thi‘ 
J tom'd' asks. 

W]i\ sp(‘nd mono loi dir-iaid ^liellej*, when piihiu 
Idvatoiies ai(‘ Idi kin^‘‘' Wliv oi;:n>l)ociids and iii'^tiiu lions 
when y(J per tent ol ilu* petiple die jiliUudle.'' Why 
ciiierneru > iiiedii al aid posts for puiple who leceivc no 
mi'dnal uMenlion in nornud 1ime<i' 

And I ho Indian peasantry jisk; Why not 
allow us to he pjassed, as we eauiiot be fed. 

l^mversil) of Hawaii Scholarships 

Tlie Oiunlul Instiiuti Joarnal ol the 
I niversity of Hawaii writes. — 

'riie I Mi\<'isit\ ot Hawaii plans to oflei in June. 
till -iholdiships f<iL padudtc stiideiils in the held ot 
OueiiUl Shidu’s. The {i^en(‘iosiiy 1)1 Hoeiu) iloiioliilii 
Inciuis makes these si liolai ship's jiosMhIc. Uelails will 
he announced in a paniphhl whicl) may he piocured 3ii 
.•|ipl'*'^Uon to the ])irectoi ol (vraduaic *^lii(lies, J)i Pa il 
s Bachman. Kaeli siholaiship will amoiinl to one 
ihoiisund dollars, a sum siiflicjeni to enalde tin* stmleiit 
to eoine to Hawaii and lo work -olelv loi a niasii't*-. 
dewiej* The sindcni who in his undcrp'adiiate days has 
sliidied hasie coiirRs m eennomic.s, political '-neiice. 
aiithropolo^v. ‘<ociolog\ lilcialnre, — and the histones ot 
Jafian, (Ihina, India, - and who has a kiiowledtse of Fiendi 
Ol (yfTiiian.- - will find hiinstdf heltej able to do graduate 
work in Oiiental .Studies, If, too, he ha^^ a K'adin^ know- 
ledge. however slijrht, of Japunehc oi (IhincM* oi .Saii*-kijl 
lie will have a c on m durable advantajic: but, foi the picseiil, 
kriowded^re of an Oriental language is not leipiiied foi 
admission to the giaduate ileparlineiit of the Oriental 
Institute. 

The person who intends lo di'vole his hb* to a siiulv 
of the eiilliires of the Oiieiit should learn ul least one 
Oriental language. The Oruuital institute provides instnic- 
lioii in .lapaiiese and (ihine-e, and this year, with ihe 
piesriici* of l)i. Johannes Kahdei, of Leiden, it is 
ofTeung an elementary i oiirse in .Sansknt (a couise we 
expeel lo offer id 1938-39, with Dr J. Takakiisu. ol the 
Imperial Univeruiiv, Tokyo, as the inslnicior). 


Wf cuuld widi '^ouio Tntluin Siuiskritisl 
W'cn* td Ilniiidulti to loach Siiiiskrit ii» Hiiwiti. 
Ihi'vorsity 

An Indian Liberars Reph to an Indian 
Socialist 

It appears ihal a Humliay .s(lCI:di^l f;avi 
la.d lUMiith a hrnadca^l talk ini Miciahsin fruiu 
the Ihinil>ay i-latiuu ul tlie All litdia ILadtu, in 
the c.otirse oi winch he ntiackt'd the Indian 
Liberal party. f>ir I'hiiuanlal Setalvad aii'^wen-l 
tJi(‘ sueialjfit throiioli thi‘ .same metinim Hen' 
part of lii.< reply: 

Ml .Sill laliM, il appeals ihal you liavc wm liill\ 

inisiiudeisiDod ihe aims ami oliiecis ot llu* Liheial pails 
Il Is .1 nio^s pciseisioii of faels to q:iv ilmi tin- Libn.il 
pails is a tank i miservativc puily ol ta]ulali''ls and 

lamlh.rds. If tlie li I of luemhets of the l.ilxr.il pailv 
is s( aimed, one will find it ijimle up ol midille cl.i-s 
IM'ople who (lie woikiim foi then bread iii llir pioh •‘<^iou>« 
aiuJ olliei walk- ot life. 'Hie tapifalisis aiul l.mdloid'- 
aif* not III the Lilieial iiaiiv Some big bu -im •'^mc-ii and 
indiisinali'-fs an sitinig im llie feme and ait* sii]ipoiliu^ 
th< (longrc--! witlioiil opetiK loitung as lunubiis ilicreoi 
Il Is eipially inconcil to sa\ dial the falicrals aic i oiiieul 
to a(‘4iuic'><e 111 Biilisii rule and bask in tlir* l.ivimis it 
< an b(s|o\\. Thev want (om]de|( ic-poii'-ililc govci tiiueril 
of die (luiiartiT that ('aiiada, Xiioiiiilia and ollui 

dominions an' enjosinii Doinminn si iiu^ foi India 

uiuler die .siatule oi )\i-imins(er wliai Mi (Jandfii 
lia-< said be would be sali^fii'd with and lin' Talieialn un' 
asking foi that aiul Tiodmij* less and sidl sou will malign 
diem for not joining the eis oi Imlipendcmc To ask 
loi loniplei)' st'seiariic of tin* Biili-li lonniMtion will 
ohviouslv lx- siiieidal in die piesrnt condition of Imliaii 
delencis* 

As ri’^mds sncml pi!-tice Sit (’hiiiinidtd 
observed’ 

I’lie lairfials base consi*.icii| l\ siooil fm the laising 
of dll' siamluid of lisiiig of die masses imui ciimlablc 
disttdiiil on of pioiifs between inpilal and riboiii and 
esMi nalioiialisjrioii ol nrlain indn-liies 'f’he LdicTiiI- 
waul SIX |j)i<.n) oj a i liuiaclci 'suitable lo iIiIm countn 
Bill they me -IrongK agdiiist flit socialism reallv (lom- 
niiini'in i f the Snviei Bns^ia type that sou aie in losy 
with You want to ii]»root du* piesriu siiiulii/f' ol -lai* 
tv and eiiioice ])ei fei I eipialils among all peopli* Tlie 
is an uile dream wdiicli, if attempted to lie eiiforred, 
iiiii»l leal lo lisil war. suppression of iiidisulnal lihiil' 
and fieedoni. desti net ion of tin* family ss^iein and iilli 
rnali'U mas^ executions .is m Russia, ^ our so i.ili-.ni i'- 
pure Bs.lsbes i-Hin. You want peifeii eqiialiis iH'lween all 
human b-nig- wlnn naluie has imidi imipialils Is 
ihete eipiahls anywhcic in the 1 ■iiiscT-e.'' (last \oui csc'- 
on the sj 'IS and plurnfs die .iiiimal svntld the I'ailli 
itself, I- Iheie aiiv eipialils*'' '^'•inr Mniiiliie«- me emlow- 
eil with leitile laiuls and sa^l mineraJ lesimue^ while 
ntheis aie denied such hoiiiits ol .latiiie. Take hiiinun 
heing'^, .Some aie hoin witli robust health and keen 
inlelleet while others ale denied all tin* and smue ate 
even blind and ileerepii. .Some women ar* en lowed 
with beaiils anil intellect while otluTs are plain and 
even iigls or with no biains. '"'w nine knows no eqiialils 

\Vv have tin dchin illicr lu adviTHoly 
critJcizo or support any of the sstatrniciits* maile 
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hy Sir ( 'liinuiiiijil SoOilvnd TIiom* wIkj htivt* 
knnw oi’ |»rc'^CTU-<lity (‘(HhIiI kjii*' in 

^Mll he al)l«‘ t(j jiirni ;il Mii‘ir lnu‘ \alur 

Oiilv \M(li icjiaifl io laimly lilr in Uu^-ia \M‘ 
•'liciiM like to (jiKilc wliat I)] Slicrwonil ImIiIv, 
lln‘ I'lmion- Anii'ricnn (Jiii-lian Iravalloi atnl 
worki*!*, anilioi ol 77a Cfitillcntii of Hiissnt. lias 
IN llic Aincnran qiiaitcily, li’orW 
f 'hnstnui/l fi, In'.! iiniirttM’, 19JS, |>au<‘ .'{7. afiiM’ 
111- K’tli vi<il In Russia ■ 

Mil' IjiihK and llic limiir li.ivc kimmiI 4I ficsli 
I rM|di.i'-i<^ Diviiii'i* lid- licMi tjuidf inmc difli- 

Mill, and alnnliiiii is pridiilMlrd cm cpl wlitic tlic licallli 

id iiii iiiiiiln I flrniiiids i| ^ 

I'c^anU what some Icailini; so^nlll^t^ 
rimiiniinisl^ and -oiin* otlu'is ol llicir ]mrl.> 
tliJiik ol Ir.iinan innality, wo takn tin* lollow- 
ini; Iroiii ohi \oi('v Ml thr la-t Apiil nuinlMM' 
Wo .-hall (juofc a lew .-I'lili'iu'C's tioiu a 
‘ hi^hh |)roMH*ali\ (■ hook/' Ilnnhff/ ond 
hy IMoIc.nm)!' J R. S Haldain', “ oin* 
ol till* nio-l onlslainlin^ and (‘liallrnomt* 
|n I -onalit Ill srinict* an<l politics to-day/’ 

'rill- hook was pnhlislird 111 Fdij;land on tin* 
8tli Ki'liruarv last and has hi'cn just rc(*oiM‘d 
In the tiisi cha.ptci, di'Volc<l to an pxaniina- 
iion o)' “'rhr liiolo^\ ol lnt‘(|nahtv/’ Professor 
llaidanr wiite- 

I vo-li In cxiiMiinn (M 1(1111 M.ilcmtnl- rci'airliiii:^ 
liiHiidii iMpidlih and inMpidliiv. sniii< ni winch have hc< ri 
iiMd In |ii-IiIn linl nillv nldllldlN pnhev hlH c\t 11 Wdl- 
.illd K Miliiliniis. 

\\ c wdl tiisi < ni|s|<|r>i |h< dncliiilc id the ctiualih 
III iiidii. I will (pinic troiii d ^icul icvniiiliniiai) docii- 
iMMil III ihc ci^lilccnlli icnliin. llic \incii(aii Dm I *11 al 1011 
III Independence, wfinli was puhlished ni I 77 f) and 1- 
MKiiiilv dm In lilTi'i-nii '‘Wi' hnid ihese linlhs In he 
'•ell-e\ ideiil. ih.il all men die iiedled ('(pad. that they 
die eiidnwed hv iIk 11 (iiMiIni wilii icildiii Mid 1 icnid)l( 
Rights, ilnil diiinn;: these ait l.ife, idheitv, diicj the 
pni-iiil nl llappine*"'" I'hi*' nr u veiy "iniildr dncfiiiie 
ni e(pidlit\ w.i- unpnrlani im the Kiemh ReMdiitmn 
What ilid It iiieun in piadiM-'^ The ihiilef'iilh and 
lillfcnth aiimndiiients tn tin l inled states' Miiisf iiiiiion 
weie needed tn ahniish ncfiin -ld\ei\ and 1 leial diseiinii- 
ii.'iliirn in iht' malle) nt the liamhisr Tnr wdiiles it 
meant a ver\ ( nii-idi lahh* measine nl etpulily iiefini* the 
law, iiii'l ii lias, f think, meant a snmewhul giealei 
.(pialitv nf niipnrliiiiiu than ( \isl- in kn^laiid: hiii it 
did nn| ^i\e n-e In aii\ -jstenuitii altiMiipl In lilin^ 
al Mil ('( nnomie eipiality.’* 

(’oinin^ to inort’ recent f lines, lhi‘ author 
(d»-ei ves: 

Miiletn levnIiiliniidJ \ ihenrv i- much more mnih -I 
ill iK sialeinenls le^aidtii;' equality, ihoti^li in piactirc 
ii jMies sonn wha^ lailher in lhal dircelinn. *'’'riic real 
ennieni nf llie pinliMai liiri demand for ecpialily is the 
ilemand fnt the dli(ditinii nf ( lanses. Ari\ demand foi 
l■^plahl^ wlndi lines heyniid that, nf iK'Cet'Sily pa^^se- iiilu 
ahHl^dll^.” Sn wiote Knjff Is, and the passage was 
I iffisniiidhlx amplified hy laMiin. Mndern revohitinnary 
ilmniy ’ Innk'- Inrward In twn lypes nf ‘‘oeiely; Socialist 
sneiel\ in which each I'llizen wnikv accnidin^ to his 


dliility <111(1 leeiMves m a((*nidan(i' willi llie amount nf 
woik done, and (Ininimmisi siuielv in vvlm h ea< li works 
acM'idiiii' to Ills ahility and reieoes d((nidin;i to hi^ 
iK'ed'* Thete is a eeilain .ippinximalinn tnwiud- 
Sn( lulls! wneiely in ihe .^nviel I 'ninii. Imt ( 'nmniiinist 

siH lely Ti'iiiairis an ideal iNeilhet nl lln se iheniie- 1- 
eqiialilai lan. .Stalin in a lepml in iIii- M'xeiiletmlh 

f ’niijli (*''•«. id ihe ( i* s 1 ^aid 'Maixism >-iait‘' mil 
with the a'>siiiiiptinn that penjih-'s t a-li and leituiieinMit'- 

aie not. and eanimt he, eipial in ipiality ni m quantity, 

I'lthei in the peiind (d .Sm lali-in ni ihe pu ind <1 
MniiimiiniMn." h'liither. sn iai I kn lyy. nlln i<il 

(aiiliiminiwi theniy inelmle-^ lin (leal sialeim nl td llm 
nri^iri- (d iriiMpialilv ntht'i ihaii eenimmn . 

Now, ullhmi(;li .h'tfeisnn leiiiidMl the liiilh id human 
(‘(tnalily In he selhi'y idenl, llieie i*- nm.iik.ilily little 
pnxitiye CMdetK (* h.l lh(‘ iefretsniiian iheniy, .ind ll- 
inteie-i is, f think, mainly his|niM.d 

111 (‘oneluslou Sn ( 'hiinjinhil criticize^- w 
(luduiu ol Hi'i'iijinl Shjiw' tliii-* 

Null will ihe same lemiiiieialinii In a Mao mil 

III Kdi-nn a- ynii wmild jii\e in a lalmiiiM Tin- 1- yniii 
M hi'tiie, whiih. nil the Ln e ni il, is liijililv iiiide-iiahle 
^ nil (pin'e Retiiaid '''haw .is -.imh;; 'lhal ihe idini- an 
always m laynin ni inequalily nt im nine and llie n ally 
“real in laynnt nf (‘(|iniliiy ' One may wf II .i-k how 
'shaw will) I- n ally “leal is .ntiii^ up In tins pinnmme 
meiil. Is he disti ihiilin;; In llie needy In- 11111:1 inytlln- 
nil hi- wnfks'' \lld I- he lli.i ll\llli: III (nnifnil arid 
Inxiiiy, whili' millinn- in his (niitiliv are iir.emplnyed: 
hi the -ante mannii, dn all ihn-e wlm pode.ss tn Ih 
-M lalisi- pijiti^e the eqiiulilx they preaih'' Why (In 
the -((lalist- liyi' in w»dl-liiiiiished Hals, dn*— well and 
mnye ahniil in mnini eais, jijstead nl denviii“ in them 
selve- those {Uiii'liil les nr shaiin^ lliein wilh nthei penple'' 
WliY dn you Ml. Siuiali-I wnik and earn llie Iniii ^«dd 
iindiiii- thill ynii speak (d and why dn y«m ('iit(ilaii> 
llie plen-aiil yismn id eainin;:. ^>0 unid mniiui-, whnh I 
hope and wi-h yi»ii will do yei\ -non' Riil thal will 
not he eipiality 

Linpiiisiic Iluuprrsft ike! 

Ncw-p.‘i|M‘r.- luivc prmti’d Mu' luwvs of the 
liuiij^ci ^(nkc ol ii "ruiuil-j'jieiikui^ [Xivou iii 
Aladm.s wJio has resolved to fa-t unto dentli 
iud*'S.-' Ml’. (' Rajaj2:oi»alat‘lianai , tin* Madru- 
l^K'inicr, withdraws Ins order to iiilroiltiet' Hindi 
:is a eoinpulsory subject in schools Wo do not 
in flu* least apiu'ovt* of tln.s huii^ierslnke 

It is rei)oried that many ineef.uifts are bcin,* 
h(‘ld 111 Taiml Laiul to jirotest imaiiist tiie ordcu* 
to tt‘acli Hindi as ti eoiupulsorv sul)j<‘e( 

Perhaps feelm** runs hi^li then' in ihi- 
inatter, as (*an he Ruesst'd from a eartoon which 
has ap])eared in a Tamil iiajH'r, in whieli Mr 
Rajaftopaliichariar is rei)n*s<*nt('d as st.abhinf; 
his mothei* l-tonpiiiel. Such cartoons should be 
condemned. 

We do not know' whether tlie Madras minis- • 
try are thrusting; Hindi upon an uuwillinp: ])ul)lie. 
Wo have no means of knowing; wludher the 
majority (»f Tamil-S])eaking; peisuus aic for or 
agnainst tlie introduction of Hindi. Of that the 
Madras ministers are better judges tluin any 
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(»ut'^i(l(*rs ran bo. All that, an outBider can say 
in f>oin‘ral terms is that the introduction of Hindi 
in scliools as an optional subject in all non- 
IIindi-s})eakinfi; tracts would be movinc; along 
the line of least resistance. 

Hindu-Moslem Unity Talks 

\\'(* have written much on this subject 
recently in previous issues as well as in years 
past. \V(' have not found any reason to change 
our ojnnions. The reason why we write again 
is that the subject continues to he a current 
topic. Our difficulty in writing on it is that 
neither Mahatma Oandhi, nor Sri Sulihas 
Ohandra Bose, nor Shri Jinnah, has yet issued 
any statement of what has passed between them 
either orally or in writing. These will appear, 
no doubt, (»n souk' futfire date. But that may be 
too late a dalt' for us to write upon them for 
the pres(‘nt .lime number. 

Shri Jinnah\s Atliiude and Demands 

yiiri Jmnah ha^ contradicted the news that 
it was lie who want(*d to have a talk on the sub- 
ject with Mahatma Clandlu or any other Congress 
leader. We ar(‘ not conceriUMl to ascertain 
whidher he is right or wrong. The ])os(‘ is that 
he, tilt* jiresidcnt of the Moslem League, which 
is at least as great an organization as the Indian 
National Congress (never mmd what Viceroys 
may think m pracficr), — he cannot apjwoach 
anybody in thought, word (»r deed! It is the 
other jiarty which must seek him out. So 
Mahatma fJandhi waited upon Shri Jinnah. It 
is to be hoped, the hum(»ur of the situation has 
not been lost even ujion Shri Jmnah A Sans- 
krit poet* prayed to Pnnidence, “Arasikeshu 
rasasya nivedanam sirasi ma likhn, ina likha, 
nia likha,” “ May I not be destined to make an 
offering of humour to tliose who do not 
apjireciate humour” {free trandation to suit 
the occasion) Such praycTs are not always’ 
favourably reajionded to We hope Mahatma 
Gandlii never offered any such prayer unsuccess- 
fully. 

There are numcrou.'? Mussahnans in India, 
not to speak of others, wdio do not admit that 
the Moslem League is the sole or the chief 
refiresentative organization of the Indian 
Muliamniadan community. The very small 
number of members of the League is a sufficient 
jiroof of that fact. But Shri Jinnah wants India 
and the world outside to believe that it is. 
By waiting upon him Mahatma Gandhi and the 

*Wc ought to liave quoted from Arabic, but we are 
sorry we do not know it. — Ed., M. R. 

90-13 


Congres,*^ President may have misled tho.se in the 
world outside who do not kiK)W to fancy that 
the Mosl(*m League is at least as import.ant a 
reiiresentiitive body as tin* Congn^ss and that 
Shri Jinnah is the Dictator of India or at least 
the arbiter of India’s destiny who lias a strangle- 
hold on all freedom movements, (hu* ramiol be 
sure how many living out sale India may lx mis- 
led to form such a wrong inprcs.'-ion, but in 
India itself tlieie are most probably a certain 
number of Mubammadaiis who will be impre.'j.sed 
w'ith the great importance of Janab .Imnah Salicb. 

Let ii.s eoiLSider what Sliri Jmnali is reported 
to have demanded. 

It is r(*i)orted that he has demanded that the 
Congress sliould discontinue the Moslem mass 
contact movement The object of this diauand 
is jilain. It is that the Congress should not 
have a larg(*r number of Moslem members tliaii 
il Jias at present. Perhajis it. is also implied 
that tliosc Muliammadans who an* alieady 
members of the Cougr(‘s^ sliould cease to be so 
But if they do not resign of their own accord, aic 
tlay to bo driven out? Has the (\»ngr(*ss any 
power to do .so according to its constitution? 

ICven beiore Congress started tlu* Moslem 
mass contact iuov(*nu‘nt, many Muliammadans 
ha<l becoiiK* members of that body So, even if 
Congre.ss disconlimies the Moslem mass con- 
laet movement, still many of them may seek 
to join that body C’an (kaigress refuse to 
eii'-oll IMuhamniadans as mcmlicrs according to 
its con.sti(iition? 

Suppo.sing that by changing its constitu- 
tion C’ongress drives away all its Moslem mem- 
bers and refuses to admit any n(*w recruits 
Irom that community, does Mr. Jinnah expect 
all the ])res(*nt and all the would-have-been 
members of Congress to beeonie members of the 
Moslem League? Vain liO[)e. If all thesti 
nationalist Aloslcins had been eonvmc(‘d that 
their political principles were identical with 
those of the Moslem Leagui*, they would have 
joined the League long ago But lh(*y did not. 

Moreover, the Moslem Li‘agu«* jiarty is 
not the only or the chief Mo.sleiii party in the 
country. That community has many other 
important partic's, which neeU n<»t be named. 
If CJongre.ss drives away all Moslems from its 
ranks and refuses to admit any n(‘W recruits, 
nationalist Muliammadans will join Mulmm- 
madan organizations other tlian^tbc Mcwleni 
League. The League did nothing* to helj) the 
Frontier Pathans m their hour of need. 
Congress stood by them Why will they join 
the League? • 

What Shri Jinnah seeiiis to want is that 
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(.'ongross hIiouIiI 1)c*coiiu» a practically Hindu 
body, tliat tJ)i* Moslriu League should be the 
only organization having AJosleiii members, 
iJjat there should be a eoahtion between 
Oongress and the Moslem League on /ns terms, 
and that this coalition party should prevail 
upon or force tlie British (Jlovernment. to do 
only that which he wanL^, or at least not to do 
what he disapproves of. 

As Congress is not likely to commit poli- 
i.ical suicide as a national organization by 
acceding to this reported demand of Shri Jinnah. 
it Is unnecessary to pursue the subject further*. 

Allot h(‘i demand of his is said to be that 
th(Te should be a larger number ol Muslim 
ininislers in the cabin(‘ts of Congress province's 
arul that these Muslim ministers are to he 
nominated by the Moslem League, that is, by 
Shri Jinnah We think only the ablest men 
among the I'leetcd naanhers of the provincial 
legislatures sliould he apiiointed mmistei>. 
irrespia'tive ol then creoil, race, or caste But 
as a luattcT of expediency and policy and by 
way of coiniiromise Congress may agr(‘e, as u 
has already agreed, to liave a certain nuinbei 
ol Muslims in the cabinets , — it may agr*^i 
<‘V(‘n to increase' their number. Bui why should 
il and how can it agree to their being noini- 
naied by tlie Moslem League*^ It should not 
and cannot so long as it retains its formal 
national character and does not divest itsell of 
that/ character. 

Of course', as in many other m.itteTs, so in 
the ehoiee oi the Muslim memliers of the 
C 'ongre.ss ])rovineial cabinet-, Congress lias 
jiraetieally yie'lded to Moslem eonnnnrial fevl- 
mg by (•lioe)sing only those jiersons as Muslim 
ministers wiio were tlie neiminee'S of Moulana 
Abul Kalam Azad 

If Como'cs^ weT(' to ae'ce’rie to the Moslem 
L(\‘igue’s *or Sliri Jinnah’s) demand that Muslim 
ministers must be noniiimted by the League, 
the (|Uc.-t.ion might be asked why Rimilarly the 
Hiiiilr ministers 'were not to bo neimnuitcd by 
the IJindu Malia.sablia, the Sanatan Dharma 
Aliihamandal, or the Varnashram Swarajya 
.*^anglia, or by them all jointly. But, tliouglj 
Congress is for the abolition ot untouchabihty, 
perhaps all those Hindu bodies are untouch- 
able — there must be no contact with them, no 
roeognilion of them: Congress the Brahiuana 
among all •Hindu I ?> organizations, others are 
Pariahs! Ts that so? Our idea is different. 
Congress is a national organization. It includes 

races, religions communities, cafifes and 
%tses. Tlierefore, it is competent to nego- 

|\vit.h the Moslem League, as well as with 


Hindu bodies. That it docs not do so witli the 
latter does not jirovc that it is a mere Hindu 
body. But SJin Jinnali looks upon it only as 
a (not the) Hindu organizutiion. He cannot be 
blamed. For, il Congress wanted to behave 
like a national organization and to be looked 
uiH)ii as siK'h, in arriving at any d('eision on 
any question of national iiiiportanci' it ought 
to liave arrived at its decision eithiT without 
eoiisiilting any communal body or leader or 
alter consulting all tli(‘ principal communal 
bodie.s or leaders. It lias not adopted llu* lunner 
courho Therelore it ouglit to have adopted 
the latt(*r, that is. it ought to liave consulted 
all tlie prineijial communal bodies nr leaders. 
But it is (‘onsiiltiiig the li'iider of only one 
organization of only oru* eommunity 

Another demand ol Shn Jinnah is reporteil 
to be that (Vmgress must give up direct and 
indirect jiropaganda in favour ol Hindi being 
made tlu' national language ol India. Hero 
Congre.ssnu'i) land non-C-ongri‘ssmen, too) may 
put him the question, “ AVill you and other 
Miissalnians discontinue direct and indirect jiro- 
paganda in favour of Urdu?” As Shn Jinnah 
wants everything relating to tlu' Mussalinaii 
community, evt'n its jiolitics, to be the exclusive 
concc'rn of the Moslem LeagiK', why does he 
want to dictate wliat non-Moslenis should oi 
should not do? He wants to reduce Congress 
practically to the jiosition of a Hindu organiza- 
tion and to make it praelieally admit that ii 
IS one. If so, why will he not allow it to exer- 
cise its freedom as a Hindu body? Why will 
lie not allow it to deride either in favour ol 
Hindi or Urdu as the national language? We 
do not mean to say tliat these are the only two 
]M)S.sil)le alternatives. ICv(*n Azad, a Bengali 
oi’gan of Bengali Mussalmans (who are tlu' 
largest jirovineial Moslem grou]) in India), 
wants Bengali to bo made the national language. 
But that IS only by tlie way 

Shn Jinnah is rei>ort(*(l to have put forward 
many otlier demands. But wo will notice only 
one* more*. He wants Bando Maiarain, even in 
its mutilated form, to be given up as a national 
song of Inelia. As in the ease of the demand 
iiiseussed in the previous paragraph, so in the 
ease of tins it may be asked, if Congress is to 
bt* looked ujion and to look upon i(,self as a 
Hindu organization, why it should not be free 
to use Bande Mataraw, in its entirety or in 
part, as a or the national song of India. 

Evidently Sliri Jinnali wants freedom for 
himself and his organization but would deny it 
to (’triers — which is a charaeteristie. of dictatijrs 
and despots. 
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Alleged Congress Terms Offered to Shri 
Jinnah 

Two of ihv imiife said to iiaNc Ik‘(‘u offm'd 
to Slin by Maliatinn (laiidlii are that 

all iiiciiibers of the* Moslem League should feign 
the C-oiigress creed and pledge, lc., pruetically 
l)econi(‘ (\»ngress iiiembers as well, and that 
the Moslem Tjcague should whole-heartedly 
j)ai‘ticipaU‘ in the ("ongress struggle for froede'>M 
including opposition to the (lOViTiiincnt scheiiu* 
of Federation. 

There is nothing new substantially in these 
terms At the so-cjdled lUmnd Table C^inference 
in London, Mahatma tJandhi piomised to give 
the Moslems a blank chec|ue jirovide*! that 
lhi*y join(‘d the Congress in the national struggle 
for fre<‘dom But that condition was not 
accepted So tlie blank che((U(‘ remains in the 
tla‘(|ue-book of (lie Naked Fa(|uir — it has not 
been torn off and delivered to the Moshans to 
be filled in by ihein 

Will Shri Jinnah accept (landhip’s terms 
now*' Will the Moslem League and other 
^lo‘'leiii organizations*^ One docs not know — 

( annot guess 

But siipiiose Shn .linnah does accept them, 
will (Jandliiji and will Oongr(‘ss give up opposi- 
tion to the Oommunal Decision (very lukewariii 
opposition amounting almost to acceptance 
tliough it lie), which Shri .linnah and the bulk 
oi Mussalmans want to remain intact? 

We do not know\ But- this \\e do know 
Jlial Hindu India outside Oongress-TIimlu India 
uill ne^'er bi' rec(»nciled to the C^minmnal 
Decision This Hindu India outside C3ongress-. 
Hindu India is not at jircscnt as organized an 
(iitity as C\mgi‘css-Hindu India. But (Vmgress 
acceptance of the Communal Decision will go 
a gr(‘at way to generate the heat necessary to 
tus(‘ this India into one w^liole. But organized 
or unorganized, there are men m this Hindu 
India who arc prepared to fight the Communal 
Deeision to their dying day. 

Mr. P. /?. Das on Bengali-Bihari Question 

Mr. P. R. Das has been dealing with the 
Bengali-Biliari question in a statesmanlike 
manner. He has raised the question to the 
liigh ]>lane of Indian nationalism. In the course 
ol his speech delivered at the Ranchi l^nion 
Club Hall on the 23rd May last he said: 

*'It ha^ i)ecn suggeHted to me that T tJioiild claim 
the right of a minority community in Bihar. 1 wholly 
deny that politically the Bengalees form a comnninily 
ill Bihar. Politically wc are all Indians, and I contend 
that no ministry has any power to exclude us by reason 
only of the fact that wc are Bengalees.” 


But some of them are Ix'ing excluded solely 
on that ground Let us laki* a flagrant instance 
cited hy Mr. P R Das m the coiirsi' of his 
ably argued and soberly worded siieech. Said 
he: 

1 am going Id give \oii one iii'.laiut' to illiisiiule tlir 
piiiiriple upon which the Bihai MiniMiy is woikiiig 
Kaiiikrishnd MiikliPi)! was a (diniulatc foi a po^t jii the 
office of the Conservatoi of Kol^•‘^ls Bihar Thcie is no 
diMihl whatever that he is a native ol this province, 
lie aLo look the ptecaiilioji of aiming hiriKself with a 
domicile ceitjficaie. Theie was no iloiihl whalevei llidl 
he was the he<ct eundidate and that lie wa<« siiongly 
sijppoited h> Mr. Owdcii, the Cunseivah^r ol Kore'-ts. 
Hib uppliealioii was tinned . down h> the Goveiiuiieni. 

1 am infoiim‘(l that Mr. Owdeii wrote a special letter 
to the Coveinmenl and pointed out that Uamkrishiia was 
tim hf‘st candidate and that he* was a iidlive ol the pro- 
\incc‘, although he hole a Bengali uame. To this Mi. 
()wdc*n rec*ei\ed the following reply, a cojiy ol which 
was loi warded lo Ramkrjshria. The rejdy wm*- a*- lol- 

ll»WS* 

“With leferenee lo yoiii lellei No. 7978. dalecl the 
2nd Mairli, 19.'18, 1 am dircMfed to refer to tin* (iovc-rn- 
jiic'iU orders conveyc'd jn this departiin*nt lelter No. 749 'R, 
dated the .‘list Dtrcmhei, 1937, and to say that Bohn 

Rumkrishna Miikhei)r*e is a Bengalee and as fai as hjs 
appointment in yoiii office is eonc eriiecl it is jinniaterial 
whc*thi‘i he js a tiati\e i>f Manhhum oi domiciled theiein. 

\s alieady admitted hy von iheie is undue prepemderante 
of Bengalet*s in voiir office, and fiiither appointment of 
Bc*ngalc*es in voiir office*, (whelhei native or dotnicil<*d) 
until oihei coimniinities had had their dm* lepiesenluiion 
is nol desirable.” 

I ask you to judge whether this js not petty com- 

iniinalisiti of a most aggtuvjtecJ kind and tolalh Jiicon- 

si-leiil with the (.'ongress resoliilicms 

Mr. Dhs wTiil DU U) put other ciuostioiis. 

1 ask you, who is c>omrniinal? Reiiiemlier pr<»viii> 
cialisni JS only anolhej name for coinmiuialism. Are wc 
comniiinai. hc^cause wc* die jjrotesling against appointment 
in public sprvic'cs on coniniunal or provincial lines’*^ Or 
IS ilic Bdiar Minisirv communal in so far a? *1 recoginses 
the princjjile lhal different communities are entitled to 
repiesenlalinn in public sei vices on communal lines? On 
behalf oi the Bengali Association T demand the with- 

drawal of the Brett circnlai, the Iloullon circular and 
the Owden circular. T demand the withdrawal of the-e 
cirt,ulars not on narrow provincial ground hut on national 
ground becaii-'e the working of these cin'iilars must in- 
evitably prcvtnl the growth of an Indian nation. Thi 
IS exactly what the great framers of the American Con 
stitution foresaw, and they took early steps to prevent 
the catastrophe. ^ 

Mr. Das told his audience what exaetly 
tlio framers and amenders of the American 
constitution did. 

The gieat danger of Piovincial Autonomy is the 
feuirifiigal force to which it gives birth. The great men 
who devised the American Constitution i^erc; fully aware 
of I hi" danger. As you know, there were different in- 
dependent states in America before their union. The 
greai Am«*rican Constitution, while it left the existence 
of the different states untouched. «rovidcd that the citizen 
of each state should be legard i as the citizen of tlia 
United .States of America and must have equal rights and 
privileges in every other state. Even this was not found ^ 
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snffifieiit lo |)i('vrnr liic rissj|)aroii>« Irndpiuv in thr 
(Jiffrmit siatu*', and so ]jy a crltdiialrMl atnt'iidinenl the* 
I'VdfMal A'-srinhly passed a law pndii|)ilin{! the diflFurent 
siale}4 finm pas^ni^ diseriiiiinatinf; lef^islatinn u^din^t the 
eili/ciis III till* oilier slates. It is upon this amenilment 
that the ^leai Anieiiraii nation was liiiilt ; and it js 
woilhx of note that the \ii*«tra1ians adopted this celehiated 
amendment as pail of the Australian ('onsiitiition. I 
hiijiihly heseerh the Prune Minister to study this amend- 
ment. When Piovineial Autonomy eomes into exi'^tence 
iheie IS a natural tendeni y to exeliide those not of the 
Piovinee on proleetive fsrounds. It is an iinlm Innate 
tendeney; hut it is u natural tendency. Hut once you 
legal cl those not of the province as forcigneis you make 
It impossjhie for the growth of an Jndiaii nation. The 
gc'iiiiis of the Anieiiean people solved the piohleni foi 
the* Ainetiean. Is India going to lag hcdiind? 

The* “gretit (Jtuigicr” of iirovincial autonomy 
was foreseen by the memlters of tlie Joint Parlia- 
mentary S df'et CommifltM' And, therefore, in 
ordtT to strike ti blow at Indian iiinty they pro 
vided for jirovincjal autonomy. AVi' have re- 
petitedly tpiott'd ilieir exaet words from their 
Uejiorl in suppoH of our assertion. 

As I uniierstand the Consross vjiwvpoint,” 
.'^aid Mr. Das, there is one peoiile, one 
iialiun, one India, .and we are all the children 
of th(‘ Indian soil/’ 

Duties go with rights If Bengtdis in Bihar 
are etpial citizens witli Biharis, they owe a duty 
lo Bilmr no less Ilian the Biharis Tliey have 
all along been eomrades in arms with the Biharis. 
I.et them continiu* to do their duty to the jiro- 
vinee \vith undiniinislu'd — nay, increased, enthu- 
siasm. 

Provincial and Communal Division of 
Occupations 

Assignment of certain percentages of different 
occupations along provincial or communal 
lines is bad. But if any such allotment is to 
be made, all occupations must be treated in 
this way. This, howevt'r, is impossible. 
Central and provincial governments in India 
hav(' not jiromulgated any rules as to what per 
cent of tlie people of any religious conununitv 
or of any province are entitled to become skilled 
labourers, unskilled labourers, artisans and 
ineehanies of different kinds, followers of handi- 
crafts of different kinds, peasants, 1ra<lers, mcr- 
( hants, bankers, etc. People of some provinces, 
eonimunities and classes have special aptitudes 
for some kind or other of these classes of occu- 
pations. That there is no exclusive or restritJ- 
live law% regulation or rule about these occupa- 
tions is *grcatly to their advantage; and it is 
^stly so. 

, \Sirailarly there are other people of other 

\ices, eonimunities or classes who have an 
for Government office jobs or^jobs in 


iliffen'iit (}ov(‘niment departments. What has 
he(‘n (lone by the (-entral Government and some 
I^’ovincitd Govermnents is to lay down that for 
them tluTe is to be no open door to talent in 
these offices and departments hut that they arc 
to be either (Excluded or t.o have a very limited 
number of appointm(*nts. 

So Gov(Tnm(‘nts strike a blow at only 
these people of these jirovinces, commiinilies 
and classes! Tlie plea is that all classes 
and (‘ommimities must b(' duly represented, 
according to tludr j)opuIation ratio, in govern- 
ment dejiartments and offices But are they 
jiroportionately rejircsentcd aiimng the total . 
iiumb(‘r of in(‘n (pialifu'd for tlu’se jobs by 
edu(*ation‘^ And why should not all (‘lasses and 
communities be proportionately represented in 
(dl oeeiipjitions? Can any governna'iit under- 
take to se(‘ that they are? Obviously no govern- 
ment can. 

The net result is that there is free eompf'ti- 
tion in some occupations, whilst th(‘r(‘ is none 
in others This is highly unjust to those who 
are or make themselves fit for the latter, and 
cannot make for eont('ntm(‘nt and p(‘aee 

It does not make for efficiency m the public 
s(M*viccs eitluT, or for national solidarity. 

Vetnavular Medium in Orissa 

Wv read in the jiaiiers that reecmtly there 
wa-^ a conference in Cuttaek to consider the 
(juestion of the im'dium of instruction in sehoob" 
Tli(*re is no question that the mother-tongue of. 
every child should be the inediiim through wliieli 
it should be taught, 

“Opinions wirt* oxpresseil to whrllirr Onya shonlil 
be the only medium of instruetion.” 

For Onya children it should certainly b“ 
the only medium. But for Bengali children, 
Bengali should be the medium 

Calcutta University recognizes all the 
principal languages of India — even some aliorigi- 
nal languages. But it is regrettable that in 
some provinces outside B(*ngal even some 
(’ongn'ss “nationalists” seek to deprive 
Bengali children of the human right of learning 
through their mother-tongue! 

Wliat is both tragic and amusing is that 
some Assamese and Oriyn Congressmen who 
are enthusiastic in pushing the idea of teaching 
Hindi in Assam and Orissa schools (and they, 
are rightly so) seem to be even more enthusias- 
tic in seeing that Bengali should be excluded 
from their schools, though it would be difficult 
to find ixlucated Assamese and Oriya gentlemen 
and ladies vvho do not understand Bengali and 
though Hindi is not so generally known in 
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Asaaiii and Orissa as Bengali If iirraii{*(.»mrnls 
can be made for teacliiiifi: Hindi, surely it is 
not impossible to make amini;t‘meii"ts for 
teaching Bengali to Bengali children, tliere 

By all means teach Hindi, but why seek to 
deprive Bengali children of a right winch otlier 
children of all jirovincos enjoy or should enjoy? 
It is particularly regrettable' and condemnable 
that now that there is Xatiounbsi ('ongrcs^ rule 
in these provinc'es, Bengali ehildrc'n arc* sought 
to be deprivc<l of a human right wliich they had 
been enjoying under the jirevious [lurely biin^aii- 
cratic ruh'. 

There was a tinie wh(‘n the Bussian 
(?ernmn and Austrian ICinpires tru'd their 
worst to dejirivi' the Poll's of the knowledge of 
and the right to cultivate their mother-tongue 
I’olish and its literature. But these Impcnal 
attein])ts failed. So must fail all Protnnciai 
al tempts, if any were made, directi'd against 
Hie liengali language. 

AVe should be prejiari'd to support 
•campaigns against the use of the Bimgali 
ineihiim for Bimgali childriai it the deprivation 
of the.se children of a natmal riglit could lie 
shown to be neeessaiT for making non-Bengali 
eliildren great scholars* 

Mr, SIiareef\s Cai>e ” 

Parliinarhi, May 23 

Mr .Sham-Pb iCMgiiatitin his falc, il is felt* is 
u»»l (lofinilely si^alod. \ largely nltciultv] public meeting 
hchl here last niglil adopted resolulion’" recoidin;; sorrow 
at fils H'bj^jialion and urging I he (amgiess High Cuinniund 
lo leview hi.s lasf in ihe light of Mr. Shareef’s moove in 
leleasmg Zafar Tliissain which was dictati'd by humane 
« oiisideiation for his forlorn family. 

By another lesoluhon, ihe Congioss Working C.<im- 
iiiiUee wab further urged In reblorc the confidence of llie 
Mo''leiii public by not accepUng his u’sigiialion. 

Later, a local deputation waited on Maidana >\/.ad 
and Saidar Patel and acquainted them with the trend of 
the ahove-menlioned re<-filiilions. 

Anolhei influential provineial Moslem deputation 
headed by Nawab Riyui All walled on Maulana A/ad and 
requested him to continue the policy of having a Moslem 
Minister on the provincial Cabinet. — i(K P.) 

One ctin only pity those who attended this 
“ hirgely attended public meeting ’’ and 
“adopted resolutions recording sorrow’’ etc 
etc. 

Mr. Shurcef could have easily helped 
Zafar Hussain’s forlorn family himself and 
asketl his friends to do so. It was not at all 
necessary to release the man before he had served 
out his full term. There arc thousantls of 
prisoners guilty of far less heinous offences 
whose families are more forlorn, destitute and 
friendless. Bui no minister, not even the highly 
humane Mr, Sliareef, with his delicate percep- 


tion of moral values, released them on that 
ground iinlimi'ly. Mr. Shareef lelea^ed not 
only Zafar lIn^saln hiil his "pimps and pro- 
curers,” too. Were ilaar familie> aNo in a 
forlorn conditinn'’ 

The telegiaiii does not say whal answer 
Maiihuia Azad and Sardar Bat(‘l gav(* to 1ln' 
“local dc])Ulalion " which waited ii|)on them, 
nor whether the two unenviahk' Icadi'is gave 
the deimtation a ""pntunf htartmt,'' as the phrasi' 
goes. 

" The Mo^lelll public " mu^t he in a very 
jK'culiar ethical condition indeed, il its conti- 
d(‘nce cannot be regaineil e.x'cepl by consi<lriiug 
the pre-coiicerfeil rape of a niinoi girl as a 
iritle. 

(k'rtainly the confidence ot tiu* .Moslem 
imblic IS worth n'laining by having a Moslem 
niinistc'V in jilace of Mr. Shari'c’f Onlv liis 
ethical sense should Ik* b(‘ttei developctl than 
that of ^Ir Shareef. 

l^niling ’’ The People of Iiulia! 

LoihIiui. May 25 

Kcspiuuljiig on behalf of Imiia and Hiiirua lo the 
I oast of tlic British ('.oiniiion wealth al llie Hoyal Empiie 
I^or.iely fiariqiiet in London Loid Zelhirid niadi* a referenee 
to the Federation. 

“Wc sought,'* saul Lord Zetland, “and lo a large 
I'vlenl we have already been sutcessfuK lo give the people 
«d India a iiiiiry that they never lie*fore possessed.” 
But there leinained the supienu' art in the htorv of uni- 
fi(.ition of the Indian people bunging together hcnealli 
the dome of a single political edifice, the new denioi lacies 
of British India and the am leiit aiilocraues of the Indian 
Male*-, That wa- the supreme tusk to whieh their 
eiieigie- v\ere now devoleil.'* Eti - Rente/.) 

It is htenilly correct Hint (h(‘ people id 
India are going to have a kind ol unity wdiicli 
they never jiossessed before I But it is icImi ti 
historically correct statement that Hay have 
and had a different and better kind of unity, 
wliirh we along w’ith others have lepeatedh 
referrt'd to and t'Xidained. 

Some European idealists dream of Pjiii- 
Pairopa. They should seek the assivtaiict' of 
]..ord Zetland to claljorale their jilaiis They 
will simply have to bring the democra('ies and 
the autoeracic'-’ of Eurofie und«‘r the subjection 
of Japan and give the w'liole the pompous nanw' 
ol Federated Pan-Europa 

The iicwv dt'iiiocracies ” in Jiidia are not 
democracies at all, ‘The ancient autocracies 
of tht' Indian States ” arc autocracies so far as 
their Mibjects arc coiictn d, but are “ servo- 
craeies ” so far as the su/icrain Britisli \)o\y€r 
\< concerned. a 

Lord Zetland speaks of “ the people 
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Iiuliii. Wii(‘n* lia^ his lordship discovered this 
liorde of human beings? The Governmeni of 
India Act 1935 does not know it. Then* 
OIK* reads of Hindus, S(;li(‘duled (^astes, Mosloins, 
Indian ('liristians, Sikhs, Al)ongines, Anglo- 
Indians, Europeans, Labour, Conimorce. Bui 
where are ‘‘Ibe peo]»le of India?” 

TJiat “'tlie peo]de of India” are nowher*- 
ini’iitioned nr refen’od to in tlu* Act , ihai they 
have been dehberately divided and sub-divided; 
lhat Ihere are difTerenti gra<h's of eilizenship 
for Europ(*ans, Anglo-Indians. Indian C^hristians, 
]\Tosl('nis, Sikh^, Sclieduled Hindus, Caste 
lliinhis,” Aborigines; that ihere an^ separate 
(‘led orates for artificially separated groups; 
that there are varying degree's of w('ightage for 
souH' non-ITindus and for the Indian Slates’ 
lulers and *Mighi(‘nage ” for Hindus in some 
ar('a>; and that tlie people of th(' Indian State*-* 
have be(‘M k(*pt entirely without any franchis'* 
--are tlu' contenls of the ‘'unity” A^hicdi the 
British (h)V(Tnnu‘ni has gi^t'n to “the ])enple 
of India. ” 

To be brought under a eonnnon subjection 
is a very prc'cious kind of unity indexed 

Lord Zetland spoke of united India plav- 
ing a part as a member of the I British] 
ronimonwealtli. No such part is assigned to 
her in the Ad The expression Dominion Status 
was delib(Tately excluded therefrom 

Criminal Tribes ” and Scheduled Castes ” 

Christians, it is said, do not believe in 
east(‘ But the British Government does 

“Scheduled castes” are virtually asked to 
admit that they are an inferior people, in con- 
sideration of some illusory advantage given 
to a f(‘w of tlarii* members Some castes have' 
iiec'n classed as “ scheduled ” in s])ite of tlieir 
protests. Some particular members of some 
schc'duled caste may be intellectually, morally, 
physically, and even complexionallv superior to 
vast numbers of “caat-o Hindus”; yet they 
must bear the badge of the tribe, “ Sclieduled. ” 
The lalielling of large numbers of people 
Irorn generation to generation as “ criminal 
tribes ” is a very much greater offence against 
humanity than to label some as “scheduled 
castes. ” You the word “scheduled ” has no 
moral implication, “criminal” has. The very 
■xme acts as a dead weight upon the moral 
ure of its victims, hindering their moral 
• th. No. wonder there have been protests 
the continuance of this offensive 
\|tiire. It should be done aw'ay^witb. 


Kenya Land Reservation for Europeans 

Mr. Lshardas, M.L.A., one of the m(‘niber.‘^ 
of the East African Delegation, who sailed for 
Kenya on the 25Ui May hiht, and Mr. C. 
Andrews have issued the following joint state- 
ment to the press: 

“Tht* announcPintMil ihdl an (»i 
niiiWcr and two hills in Kpn\a will be shoitly inln)duepd 
II. respeil to tlie Kenya highlands has hronglit to a head 
dll j-*siie ol the gia\fsi characlor. The reservation of the 
highlands for Kiiropeans was one of the main subjects of 
(ontioversy iii the Kenya eon ver«dl ions of 1923 and the 
Indian position has always been that theie slioiiJd he no 
laiial liismniinalion whatever. The Seereiary of State, 
however, has insisted on reserving the highlands foi 
Eiijopeans lot what he has called “administrative 
juiiposes*', lie has ul-o given the assinanie that llier** 
woiiitl he no eliange made in I he legal position. 

“Now in spite of the (’olonial Secretaiy's asKmaiice 
that the legal position would remain Linehaiiged, their 
IS, 111 oiii opinion, a practical ceilainly that these nc*w Acts 
^liith die contemplated will finally take away the rights 
v/liieh liotli Indians and Africans have alwa>s c-Iamicd with 
legaid to llie liiglilaiicis. 

“The iH^iie js so vital that the cpiestioii caiunil he Jell 
open Tf appc'dis to iis, ihi*i(*forcN necessary, at the cailiesi 
possible nioiiieiit, to M*nd a depiitaliori including pioininc*iil 
Indian-, holh fioiii Kenya and India to meet the Colonial 
ScM'iclarv before he lakes any final action. 

“Snell step- seem to ns to he the only wav in whicdi 
tlic* full weight of Indian ojiinion can lie given on tin* spot 
dl ihe pieseiit nioin<*nt in London itself.'*- - f 4 /M 

That i^ a (‘orrect view 


der-in-coiin< 


il at--^esl- 


Mote liurnia Rebellion Prisonets 
Released 

Kangoun, May 2A 

A hiithcf hatch ol 25 Rehellion prisoners who were 
recently transferred Flora Thayetmyo and M>ingyan Jail- 
l<» the Rangoon Cential Jail, has been released. 

Five moie prisoners have been granted conditional 
release, anci release will he effected a- soon as the 

jiccessarj documeril- liavc been prepaied and executed. 

Prior to their release the prisoners piesenled an 
addre-s io the Hon'hle U. Paw Tun, who accompanied 
by 1 . Chit Maung, Judicial Secretary, visited tlie jail, and 
assured him that they would in future lead a peaceful 
life. 

Ih Naginda, who was confined in the Alipore Central 
Jail, airived yesterday by the s.s, Karngota under C‘'Cort. 
fie was taken to the Rangoon Central Jail, where lie was 

leleased. r n- j 

This brings the total numlier of Rebellion and 
political prisoners, who have been released,^ to 62; while 
those, who have lieen granted conditional release, 
niimher 14. ~ iA.P.) 

Zanzibar Indian Association Congratulated 
On End of Clove Deadlock 

The Coiiimittce of the Indian Merchants 
Chamber have today sent the following cable 
to the Indian National Association, Zanzibar; 

'‘Committee Indian Merchants’ Chamber congratulate 
your Association on snecessful termination of clove dead- 
lock. Your sacrifices for the cause you championed have 
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evoked iirmtinted admiration. The hght put up by our 
( (jiintrymen in Zanzibai to assert and preserve Indian rightR 
abroaci will go down to hisioiy and the success is also 
success for the I'ansp of Indians overseas.”— 

In Zanzibar the credit for this victory 
belongs to our Indian countrymen tiicre, vho 
have,^ n('V(*r wavered in the light. In India in 
awartling praise one must think of the Indian 
NSftj^l^il Congress above all and it> h*aders like 
Alafiatnia (iandlii, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
itnd Sardar Ballabhbhai Patel. Mr. C. ¥. 
Andrews is no less entitled to praise. Tin* Clove 
Boycott ( 'Oimnittee, the volunteers who literally 
hore -tlie brunt of the boycott struggle, tbt* 
Imiieiial Citiz(*iiship Association, the lueinhers 
of the (.lentral Legislature who raised the ques- 
tion there repeatedly, and the daily and otlier 
newspaiiers \\ho kef)! iij) public interest in th«' 
l)oy(*ott have all done tii(»ir <luty in the matter 
111 a huidahle manner 

Tkc Congress and the Stales^ People s 
Fight for Freedom 

In the latc'st resolution on th(‘ subject 
Iiassed by the C'ongress Working Committee it 
lias refused pi'rmission to the political organiza- 
tions in the Indian States to use the word 
“ Congress ” before their name« This has 
caused dissatisfaction among the people of the 
Slates. But the Working Committee has 
exjilaini'd that this had to he done to give effect 
to the letter and the s})irit of the resolution 
pass(‘d at the llariimrn session of the Congress 
wtiieli laid down that I he internal struggle of 
the jieojile of the States must not be undertaken 
in the name of the Congn'ss In his jiresidcntial 
address at the recent se^Mou of tlu‘ neceiin 
States’ Peoj lie’s CAinferenre Sardar Ballubhbhai 
l^itel has explained why Congress laisscd .such 
a resolution 

“Thr riaini cif Ccingrps*^ us lo mtuh* coniplc.*lo in- 
clcpfnrJenrr foi India. Tliorofon* ihr atlenlioii cd (iun- 
Riess is directed towards tlial struggle alone. It eould 
not possibly direet its attention and weaken itself bv 
partiripaling in Indian Stales’ afTairs.” 

This may appear to be a rather unsym- 
pathetic attitude. But it is useless io jirofess 
sympathy if it cannot be implemented. C^ongress 
must look to its resources first. Is it jiowerful 
eiKuigli to engage in a sort of triangular or per- 
haps a pentangular fight? C’/an it simul- 
taneously fight. British Imperialism and its 
servant the Goveruraent of India, their allies the 
British men of business, the rulers of the Indian 
States, the capitalists and the landholders of 
India? Wc ourselves on some occasions had 
suggested that Congress should not issue a 
challenge to so many parties at the same time. 


It IS not that Congress has not been fight- 
ing the States’ Mibjects’ battle at all In fight- 
ing Britisli Imperialism digress is fight- 
ing their battle, t.oo, indirectly. 'JTioso among the 
ruliTs of the States who artt tyrants (‘.oimb upon 
the soviTcign power to come to their rescue 
should their siilqects show signs ol rebellion or 
actually rebel. If British imperialism in India be 
weakened and if it ultimately givc's up its grip 
on India, the tyrants among the Indian ruleiv 
must eoine to terms with their subjects and 
(’ongress, for lh(‘ir own vesourco^ are not Hufii 
cient to (dmble them to be ihdiant.. And Srijut 
Subhas (dumdra Bose, the Congress jin'sidiTd, 
has told thi*si‘ rulers that Congress will not 
tolcralt' autocracy Mor(‘Ovcr, all the ruling 
jirinces arc not s(m.«clcss and despotic. Sonn' 
of them have sense enough to be able lo real 
I he Signs of iIk' limes and shape their conduel 
accordingly. The influence of Congress is 
being ex(a‘i*isi‘d and f('l(. in this way. 

The peojiU' of the Stales may nalurally call 
to mind the words of the Irish poet addressel 
to his compatriots: 

“ liiTcdiiary hondsmeii, know v(‘ not, 

Th(*msclves must strike the blow who would 

be free?*' 

Shri Jinnah-Sri Bose Talks 

■ 

According to the Associal(‘d Press of India, 
the fulhming is an account of the Shri Jiniiali- 
Sri Bo.se com ersalioiis wliich was available in 
Allahabad: 

The iif^rtlijljuns lirtwcc^i Mi. Jjiinuh and Mi, 
piorcrdnl lalluT slowly ni llw early stages. Jl wa*' 
siiggps|r*il lo Mr. Bosf J)y jironuni'iit (iimgrc'-s leaders that 
he ii'qiiosi Mi .Imiiali lo reduce in writing tlie 

p<Miits, wheieoii lie Wiinle.l to liave a m‘II lenient Mr. 
Jinnah expiessed iinwi11iiignes.s to give anvlhing iu will- 
ing hill indieaied that heinre taking ii]) otliei questions 
dealing wilh safeguards, which Mr. .iinnah considereil 
of sftontLnv importanie, it was es^^enlial they should 
agree on the piedinble In he altar1u*d to an\ agreemeiil 
nirived al between the Congicss and ihe League. The 
preainbl(> was to ..tate clearly that the Congress on behall 
of the Hiruliis enleis inlo an agreement with tin* Lea/iu 
repre-eiiiiiii’ Miissahimim ihe tenim of which were lo be 
speritied *,/ 

Mi. Iinnah in the course of talk*, is repoited to have 
also mentioned that all Ministries should be formed 
afresh and that Muslim Ministers in the newly formed 
Cabinet should he nominees ol I he I..eague. 

Mr. Bosp consulted <-ongress leaders present in 
Bombay and it looked as jl negotiations should terminate 
at that btage. After prolonged discussions and consulta- 
tions Congress leaders however decided lo fttale rlcarly 
the f^oiigiess position in a memcrandiitfi. which was ultj- 
mately handed over to Mi. Jinnah. 

The memorandum stated inter alia, that ('ongress 
an a national inaliUitiun reror niscd the need for satisfy- 
ing the ccmimiinities Jiving in iidia that their rights igere 
^afe in its hands. In pursuance of this principle the 
Congress was willing and ready to discuss and come 
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i<» un a^Tr<‘ni<nl wilh llir leagiio, but it wu*^ impose ble 
for llic CoM^iioKs to rrdiicc itself to rbo Jovrl ot a rom- 
Jiiinuil oi»anis:i|i<in. As ropards iho deiiiaiid tlml Mus- 
lim Mmii^Iits slioiild Old) romo from rht* Lf.‘a{|:iir the 
(!oii^m-sk ini.k ibr stand that it was prepared to exttMid 
ilio pifstni Confsress niinisirjes with a view to inrludinjs 
tcpiesnilativvs liorii the Muslim Lea^'ue but the douiand 
tb.'ii till* picseiit mitiistries should in* di-inissed and new 
one-K iorniod was not accvptable. The Confstess did not 
a‘«k foi anv roprrseniation in llie Pun tab and lleiifsal 
jMirijsli U's, J)iit (inly staled 'wliul it was pjepaied to do jn 
(!oiij;ress Provmres. Mi. jinnah ibeii waniod lirm* to 
('(insult ibr la'a^iie (^oiiucil lirdoii* be piocecded any 
furl bet. 

ll upiiears that during! Mr. (iandlii's hi'^t inteiview 
wilh Mr. hnriuh, Mr. .fiiinab expressed a desire that 
until lh(‘ negotiations < oneliub'd ibe Conjiiess flufi; «hould 
not be made lo fl\ on fMiblii huddin''s. There was also 
some talk le^aidin;* the siii<;!u^ ol “Bande Mataram.”-- 
iAM ) 

A‘-suntm«i that i\\v al)tiv(‘ its a faithful 
Miininary of tin* coiivt'rsatKmh hotwmi ihc'lwu 
Icadci^, tiiK* le' at onra' "iriick with Slin .liniiah’s 
(•liara(‘t(‘Li'-hc uiiwillinf>ii(‘ss to aivo tmythiti|i; iti 
How can lie posMlrly rlo so tind lose 
the a<lvantai>c ol adding fic>li “ point. s ” to his 
l()iirt(M‘n or (wenty-one aln^ady betoro the 
jnihljc*^ , 

SliriYIinnali wants Conjiircss lo stdile terms 
with him on behalf ot the IlindU'' rfeoj*ni/ang 
him a" the rcpn'sental.ive of the MussaliminsI 
So ('oiiftress must admit that it is a mere Hindu 
communal oi’f'anization and tliat tlio Moslem 
League alone represenl*^ the Moshan community. 
Two jiabrnt falsehoods are to be embodied in the 
irreainhle heiorc Sliri .liniuih can iwoeeed further. 

At Ins biddiufi all C-oiiKi'ess ministries arc 
to !)(' re-lormed and the Muslim iiieinlH rs there- 
of must he nominees ol the Moslem Letiguo 
A rather tall order. 

As rej;ards the allej^ed ("'ongr(*s.s reply, we 
do not find it possible to imiise the willingness 
of the ('on^res.'' to tailar^e the prescail Coiijj;re5s 
ministries in order to tiike sn Miissalman mem- 
bers noiumaLed by the Moslem League, that is, 
by Shri dinnah. 

In I he first jilaee, who will jiay these addi- 
tional mcinb(*rsV Not certainly the (longress 
leaders Tlu' ])rescnt nimibcu’ of ministers is in 
all provinces (juite sufficient for tlie conduct of 
piovincial state* affairs — in some there is a super- 
fluity of ministers, anil the eoffers of no jiro- 
vine-ml government are full to overflowing. Has 
Congress any moral right to waste the tax- 
jiayers’ money even to a small extent to satisfy 
Shri Jinnah? 

In the second jdaec, it being well known 
that the Moslem TiCague is not the sole repre- 
sentative of the Mo.?lem community, supposing 
Obngress agreed to take in some additional 
Muslim monibcrs as ministers, where is the 


guarantee tliat some oilier Moslem organiza- 
tion, new or old, will not demand a similar 
conci'ssion on its behalf? Oliver Twist has had 
many i-e-incarnations and may have yet more. 

As regards the (kingress flag, it was extreme- 
ly merciful of Shri Jmnnh that he demanded 
only a temporary and jirovisioiial, not a perma- 
nent, diseontimiance of its Hying on public hiiild- 
mgs and that he did not di'inand the flying of 
the Moslem League flag m lieu of or in addition 
to it. 

llegarding the singing of “Baiide Malaram” 
we have nothing to add to what we have already 
vrritten. 

The dcmanil that in tlie preamble it should 
be stat(*d that Congress was ent(*ring into the 
agreeiiumt on behalf of the Hindu eonimumty 
as its iepn‘seutative was perhaps also meant to 
iindiTinme Hu* position of the ilmdii Alaliasalflia 
as the j)rinei])ai organization of llie Hindu com- 
munity 

It need not he made jilain that Shn Jinnaii 
does nol want om* united Indian nation or 
peojile, but two main separate* ‘’nation^’' 

It may be observed ]i<»re incidentally (hat it 
may be that (\)ngres« has not hulierto consiill(*d 
the Jlindii Mahasablia with regard lo any Hindii- 
Mosl(‘m unity agreemi'iit, not liecaiisi* it is ho>tile 
towards it or considers it of no aecouni, but only 
to avoid eomplicating iiialters lurlher. A Mas- 
Urn League* is trouble enough, why invite tresli 
trouble ))y consulting Hindus, Chnstuins, Siklis. 
j^U * , also‘^ Tliat may be the feeling of (Vmgress 
leaelers.y^ 

Congress Working Committee and the 
Frontier “ Teacher- Abductor ” 

The public* cannot have forgotten the ease 
of the Frontier teacher Abdullah Shah who was 
concerned in the abduction of the girl Ham Knar 
and who has been re-instated by tlie Frontier 
ministry in his post of teaeher. The Ckiiigress 
Working Committee had this (*aso under its con- 
sideration at its last meeting in Bombay. It has 
simply asked the Frontier Premier to hold a 
judicial inquiry into the case, as if the convictifni 
of the man after open trial by a competent court 
and the upholding of the conviction by the 
Aiipellate Court were not sufficient! 

In the past history of many countries, 
peace was obtained by a King, giving away a 
sister or a daughter in marriage to a victorious 
monarch. But, however humiliating to the 
defeated such jieacc might be, the damsel was 
given awaj’' in marriage, not dishonoured in any 
way. It is to be hoped that to wink at dis- 
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l•^)lH)ur dom* to woiiianliood not the liitOHt 
i<li‘n «>1 Jiavini* i/(*atr bctwc'cii two parties. 

Thr Tnbunc of J^ahoro, which is nearer the 
Kriiiitier than niobt ol us and whicli is not hostile 
lo tin* Congress, observes: 

Tin* (Irci'^Kiiih ol ihe (-ionf;rei»s Vl'oik.iii^ Ciiinmillec wiili 
iciAard lo lilt* ucMon of ihe FronlJor (jovlm nniciil in if- 
iii'statiiig d Ifdrhor who had bfon roiiMilfd ol an olfonir 
iitvoKiiii' ^ia\r moral tmiutiide will riui, wo aie cunbtiaiii- 
1*11 lo suy, giM* salJsldC'lKm lo llit* piiijiic. Thr fa<ls of 
liio lasr hdve ulrouily iiffri isel ioilh in tlifM* (ohinins. In 
1'^M‘ncf urid in ^iihsianir, tlioiigh not iii foiin, it on all 
loiiii wilh ihf C P. LU'^e, and it miglil havo hofii fxpu i- 
imI that having ilffinilrly defitled that the C. P. minister 
it'xpoii'>iljie foi the jirenidtiire teJed*^e oi the C. I\ piisonei 
shoiilfl go, the Woiking Comiiiillee w'ould at least have 
I’xpiessed Its irank and unt'ipijvoeal disappioval oi llie 
art ion ol ilie Knnitier GovciiinieiU in this case. Thib is 
exactly what it does mti appeal lo have done. Ml that Jl 
did was ii» direi'l the I’lemici lo hold a judicial inqiiiiy 
ihioiigh the ma(hinei> rd llie (#ovei iiineiil to sec whethei 
tlni ie-iii*'lalemenl oi the leachei was legally justified In 
lhe.J'’ionliei lasj* as in the C. P ease, iho issue lhal is 
lucdoriiinaiitlv invol\ed 1“ not a legal but a moral issue, 
anil no iiiduiul inqiiiiy is needed to enable the Govern- 
meiil lo I oiiie Lo the light doeisioii on that issue. A person 
(onvuted «>f the oflenee of which the iiidiMdual toucerned 
in this lasc wa- lonvicled is ihe unhtlcsl peison in the 
woiid to he eiiltiisied with the diitv and lespoiiHihilily oi a 
true her 

Government of India Act Lo be 
Amended Y 

For SOUK* tiino past Ihei’i* have been 
luiiiours tliul, in order lo iiidiiee Congress to 
vNork the Icderal fiart ol the Jiritish-niade 
consul lUion of Imlia in the same way as the 
provincial iniit is being worked liy the Congie&s 
ininisines, the British (hiveiinnenl may uiiieud 
llte Governinent oi India Aet in some parti- 
etdars. This luniour may not be entirely iiii- 
loiinded. Bntisli imperialists must have been 
liy now duly iiiipressetl with tlie undoubted 
strength of C^oiigress and its hold on the peo^ile 
of India. What Lord Lothian and Lord Samuel 
has told the British public and their own personal 
Irionds in private eunverstition must have 
stiengthened this impression. It may be that, 
when liord Inniithgow goes home on leave, he, 
unci the iirovineial governors wlip liave already 
itNicheJ England or w*ill go there* (‘re long, w'lll 
be consulted as to the probable amemlnicnts 
K’cpiired. Perhaps it is one; of the objects, if 
not the mam olijcct ol their visit. 

Mr. Bhujabliai J)c*sai, the Congress leader, 
may have gone to Britain as India's uiutffieitd 
amiiussador to prejiare tlio ground. What he 
lias been saying in public lias been cabled to 
India. But it is certain that this does not consti- 
tute the whole of the activities of this able 


diplomal. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru i*s also 
going to England But lu* goes witli other objects. 
And he is not the man for half-w\ay liouses and 
coiiiprouiises 

Then* Itave b(‘(*ii rumours, too, of aiuHlier, 
so-called, Round Table ( -oiiferencc in London, 
and it IS said Mahatma (bmdlii ha^ IxMm niMbal 
to take part, in ii. 

It IS pn^bable that there is a modicum of 
truth in these rumouis. So, it w’ould not be 
uidimelv to discuss w’hat amendmenls w*ould be 
](‘ijuir(*d to make the British-made eonstilulion 
acceptable to Indian nationalists Indian 
publicist -s liav(‘ ivpeatedly eiium(‘rated tlicn* 
Some arc of a radical character, some not so. 
W'c ourselves have wntleii on (lie subject on 
many occasions Even our last May numbin’ 
contained a nol(‘ on How Fc'dcratioji Ctm Bi‘ 
Made Acc(‘ptablc Hence, so far as this journal 
I- concerned, n'pctition ol tlie jiomts is 
unnecessary. 

But two ameiidnu'nts we must insist upon 
All the sections oi the Act based ujion the 
(-'ommuiml Decision must be del(*ted or radically 
clianged ('ongress, our greatest nulional oigani- 
zation, has calkd it anti-natiomil and anti- 
democratic II an opportunity comes lor pr(‘ssing 
ameiithncnls upon the British (lovernment, 
(Jongiess slionld demand I hat it be set aside. 

.'\s it has done the gr'*atest injustice and thii 
greatest wiong to the Hindu community, all 
iiprcM‘nlalivc Hindu bodies, jiarlieuhirly the 
Hindu Mahiisabha, ought to actively agitate 
against it m India aiui semi a strong deputa- 
tion to England to agitatt* then* and place the 
Hinilii ^ase agtiinst it beloie the. Bnti^i' public, 
Parliament and ('abinet 

Tht* Indian National Liberal Fed(*ration is 
also a national orgjinization and lias rejicatedly 
prolested agjiiiist the ('omimmal Decision in its 
resolutioirN. It sliould n'nt'W' its activity in this 
resjiect now’ 

Tlie other importtint ami'iidmenf. ret|mr<‘d m 
onler to make the Act acceptable is as regards 
llie chaptt*!’ on ‘'Discrimination”. Inilia sJioulJ 
liave us nuicli pow'(*r of discrimination to >afc- 
guard her ow’ii mter(*sts as tJic British Dominions 
and tlie indcptmth'nt coiintrif's of America, 
Euiojic and Asia have Xotliing less ctin satisfy 
Indians. We cannot, allow* our country to be 
suckt'd dry by foreigners Politicitl Swniraj and 
economic Swaraj are both vitally imjiortant 
and nec(*ssary. 

And, of course, dytircli nt the centre must 
go, all subjects being platid und(*r the chargt 
of responsible ministers. 


91-X4 
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Object of Mr. Nehru's European 
Tour 

Allahabad, ]V1a\ 26 (Delavedk. 

‘1 am not aoiiij; lo KnM»p(* fin a pU'aMirr liip, 
though 1 love ploasurn trips. I arn iioi poiiiy iheie lo 
jt^coup jiiy IkmIiIi, b(M aiise my hf^alth js (jiiilp goinl own 
now. As foi mctMinj!: m\ dauf'hloi 4io lonlil liavo 
roiiif to India il il wore imly lo soo lu‘t Thoitfoio 
inv < liiof (d)|frl in visitjn^ h'niopo at thi^ jiinotnie js 
lo siiidv tlio Kiiiopoan ‘^iliiation a» tho Indian pjohleni 
Is not scpaiuii d Itoiii llir world probloin and wo have* 
lo koo]j jri touch with the woild prol>lcni to fulfil uui 
mission which wc have taken in hand ioi emancipation 
of India and whatever w«‘ can lontiihiilc from mir s]d» 
lor a solution of the ills pic<^cni in vanoiis strii^files 
^oorif;; on in tnanv parts of tlie woiid " 

Thus said Pandit .lawaharlal Nehru at a pally txiveii 
in his honour this evenmji hv the Allahabad City Con^jicss 
Coinniillce on the eve of liis depuiliire to Ktirope 

Mi PiiiiiOntitamflas Tandon ivlio spoke on behalf of 
the faty (ioiifire^, ('oirijiiiitee said that Pandit Nehru’s visit 
jii't now to Puropc was most opportune on aKoiinl of fhe 
vaiioiis woild pnddeins. Me had no doiihl that Pandit 
laivah.'ii lal who h\ Jus \ei> name shined with his sinreritv 
and devotion lo cniniliv's cause, would come out siu i ess- 
fill III ills mission of study and travel wliuh would benefit 
India h\ the iiiloimalion and knowlcdt'e of his Mis visit 
Ml Tandoii olisciv d, would also iaisc the statu- of India 
ill the estimation of llie woild wdiii h was verv iietcssary 
foi till' solution of woild problems to wlindi India couhl 
no mole icmain as a passive spcdaioi. Me wished safe 
letiiin to PamJitti and a suciessful joiiincv il' P) 

ISo More Provinrcb lo he 
Constiluied ? 

H(‘c(iitly th(‘ I 'iKltT-Sirn^tiiry of Stpte ior 
Inditi stag'd in tlic House ol (^)llnnon^ that the 
Hntish ( iovennnent Inid no intention to consti- 
tnt(‘ nion* jmivinces In spite of that pronjiiiieo 
iiient tliose who wtint a separate Karnattika pro- 
vniet* and a sejiarate Andhra province have been 
carrying on tlu'ir agitation in favour of the 
eoiHtitution of sneli sepanite provinees Then' 
is no finality in polities, no settled fact 

\y\mt Bengalis want is not a new province* 
Tliey want that all the Bengali-speaking areas 
adjacent to the jirovincp of Bengal, which weie 
at soinetiiiK* or oth(*r parts of their jirovince and 
are integral parts of tlie lionie of the Bengali 
people, .should be given back to (lie province of 
Bengal. They now form jiarts of the provinces 
of Assam uikI Bihar. Bihans got a province of 
their^ in 1912, No Bihari-speaking area lies out- 
side Bihar Oriyas have got a province of their 
own by thi* new Cfovernnu'nt of India Act, and 
tliey are agitating for the inclusion in their 
])rovince of whatever Oriya-speaking tracts 
still lie outside* it. There is no just reason then 
why the d(*sire of the* Bengalis should not be ful- 
filled. Congress has passed a resolution in 
favour of the Bengali-speaking tracts in Biliar 
province lieing transferred to Bengal,. And, *is 
wc have said, the jironouncement of the Under- 


Socr(*ttiry of State for India does not go against 
the fulfilment of the desire ol the people of 
Bi*ngaL 

Bengalis all over India sliould be up and 
doing. 

Linguistic Provinces 

What we have written in the foregoing note 
does not m(‘un that we are not (’unscious of one 
drawback of dividing India into many jirovinccs 
on a linguistic basis The advantages do not 
reciuire recounting m detail. Tlie advancement 
of education js facilitated, cultural jirogress is 
made easier, administrative woik is smoothei)(*(l, 
—and so on. Let us dwell a little on the otlier 
side of the medal. 

-Many laiiguag(*s are sjioken in India Even 
the jirmcijial ones number mon* tlian a dozen 
And tliey have gi owing literature's of their own, 
embodying tlu'ir culture Wlieii India conu's bi 
have a national language— wlialiwer it be, eM‘n 
Ihen these languages will conliniie to he n-jcd 
and tlu'se hterat.ures go on (l(*vclo]>ing 

The ])eoj)le of India have thus got to barn 
to live amicably, like oik* people, though eon- 
sistiing of sejiarate* groups sjieakmg dilferent 
languages If then* be imillilmgual provinces, 
then we get the ojiiiortunity th(‘re of serving 
ajipreiiticeshii) m the art of Fraternizing with 
persons sjieakmg languages difi‘en*nt from onv 
motlier-toiigiie. Hut m mono-lingual provinces 
tliere is muc‘li less of this opiiortunity and much 
greater liiiguistie isolation and separation 

We sliould be distinct! V in favour ol multi - 
lingual provinces il tlie biggest ImguislK* group 
in such provinces or the group wliose name the 
province bears, did not seek to disernninute 
against otli(*r groups as ri‘gards educational 
facilitic‘S, employment in the public services and 
industrial and commercial op(*nings (uifortu- 
nately, w’hile in the bigger provinces, this dis- 
criminatory spirit is not m rvidt*nce, in some of 
the smaller ones it is ver>' much so. 

If the re-distribution of aivas on linguistic 
lines eased the situation a little in this respect, 
then tJiat would be an adibtional argum(*iit in 
favour of linguistic provinces. 

Prosperity of Bengal Landholders 

The district of Bakarganj, wutli its head- 
ejuarters in Barisal, is sairl to b(* the granary of 
Bengal. Thence comes the following bit of news, 
indicating the prosperity of the landholders of 
the flistrict : 

Barisal, May 22. 

hi-, reported that a<i many as 303 permanently settled 
estates and 316 Khas-mahal tenures could not pay off the 
Government revenue- due for the la«‘t March “Kisli” and 
have been classified as fit to be advertised for sale by auc- 
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tion. I he number is rrpoited Id be the highest anil the 
amoiinl of ilefaiilt the licavieM in ihi'? district in recent 
year'-. — iV. P ) 

Czechoslovakia 

The tact and firiiiness of tho h*jidmt» Czech 
.staicsincn of Czechoslovakia, anrl the fact of 
Britain, France and Rnssia havin^j siveri indica- 
tions that they would not remain unconcerned 
lookers-on if fTonnany invadc'd Czechoslovakia, 
cfijicar for tlie jiresent to have previmted a 
f icrnian-Czeeh war But the danp:er is not (piiti* 
over yet. 

River Physics 

FrofesMir M M. Saha lia'^ wnttim in this 
.lournal nion* than onee on the Mihjeet of river 
tiainin;*, and t>en(M‘ally on river pliy^ics For 
tin* industrialization of India and for facilita 
tm^ Jiiland water traffic the importance of the 
^!ndv of nviT ])liy^ies and of reseavcli relating 
to .it, eannot lie exa^nerated The suhiieet ha^ 
been recently drawing, imblic attention This 
lia^ led us to publish in tins issue a synopsis of 
a .'symposium on river phvsies specially pr(*pared 
for the occasion by Dr Saha himself We 
liav<‘ no doubt it will lie fenmd mstiuctive and 
iiitfTesting 

‘7A7T Fiwk Carries ()al Predictions 
In Dr. Das^ 

I'lirler th(' above caption l\Ir Lemuel F 
Parton, a wTll-knowii American journalist, 
has eoninbuted a note to thc' Nnr York Sun 
of t)ie 8th -March last, in which he wTites, in 
part: 

Abmit iMghf month- ago this wiitci qufilrd an intei- 
o-tiTig pniphcry afioiit Europe, made bv bn friend. Dr. 
Tatak Nalli Da-, lertun-r at the College of the Cifv of 
l\fw Yolk. Dr. Da- said tliat within a yeai oj 
England would hire Ilalv away from il- German alliance 
li\ a -hrewd deal in credit and raw materials. There 
have been some interesting developinenls in that line, 
and another piophee^ of Dr. Das is pertinent today 
He said that, after Mussolini began to bargain. Gei- 
many would begin to make overliirca to the demoeratie 
Powers, whie,h happ*^ns to have evlprything that the 
absolutist I^nwers need. 

S(» here today is Wallher Funk, Germany's new 
Minister of Economics, bidding for Pnited Stales Hade, 
Miggesting a world plan for international eurieney stabi- 
lization, and announcing that “we will leave nothing 
undone to promote uadc relations with foreign countries” 
Herr Funk was appointed to his present post in January 
PS, and at that time there were at least two European 
correspondent who saw in the reorganization of the 
ministry a move by Germany to bargain rather than s»hool 
its wav out. 

Oxford Municipality Fights Lord Meston 

The Calcutta Corporation and consumers 
of electricity in Calcutta know to their cost 


how luglt the ratet^ eiiartied by the (’alcutla 
Electric Sup]>ly Cor\>ov:iiiou were in lovmer 
years anti arc even at present Lord ^b>t,oi\ 
is the pn'sident of this corporation He oitu- 
pies a similar p isilion in the Oxford Electric 
Company It is interesting to note that, as an 
aiticle published in iSr/cnn o«i/ ('ult}ff‘c for 
May hist shows, Oxfoid Municipality has been 
fighting practically the same Lord Mi*ston 
al)oiit. ]t« supply of (‘lectric power Th(' article 
shows that as tlie result of the fight, the' Oxford 
Municipality W'as able to reduce th(‘ electric 
charges to one-third of the rates eliarged bv 
Lonl TMest.oirs eoneern The artiele also slio\\> 
how eapitalistie intrigues have Iieeii hmdia’ing 
tlie d(*velopm(‘n1 of ev(*n such places as Oxford 
in free, inde])endent and flemocratic lintain 

How much more stnmuniis will tlic figld 
against foreign capitalists m India. hav(‘ lo lie 
if llu> country is to make sufficient progress in 
industries and generally m economic conditions 

Capital Versus Labour in Cawnpore 

The struggle ludween capital and lalumr 
In Oa\vnpi;re continues llow^ wt* wish li could 
he brought t»> an i‘arly close iieacidully w'iih 
justici' to both parties, instead of being fought; 
out to the bitter end* 

4 Lesson ftom lusiralian Defence 
Plans 

I.Spi'ijal t.'f)! ifsfMOidfOl fo New \fnh. T’/wts.I 

Sydm*\, Aiistralid. 

Rrlworu $7I).(K)(),000 and ^7,'),0()0,000 will h#* hpent 
on d»'fi lire by Aii'^tulia llns year. . . . 

All -pjieres of defenre will be Lovereil by I he new' 
plan now Iieiiig prepaied by ihi- fioveriinienrs AdviK'i*-, 
iiiiT file I hief iioint- ,in* betleniig naval and ainuft pio- 
teelion and shenglhening the coiiiitiy's position a- a 
iTianufac tiller of nninitions. 

The steailily expanding range of inililarv ainiafl ha- 
meant increj-itig (oneern in Aiistialia Kaeh advanec m 
de-ign of niiliiaiy planes brings Japan's btnnber-. bopping 
off fioni the near-by (inroline nr Mai -ball Islands, within 
easier lange of one of the Irmge'-t and most lUipioteelfJ 
coasts in the woild. To gi\e greater «»eiiirity the* Govern- 
ment means to post ant i-aii craft batteries at atralcgic 
poiiiis along tlie eoa«-t, and it i- now eoixsideiing proxiding 
dwellei- in the largest (does with gas masks. 

In addilnm, the Australian Navy— nevei built up to 
pie-wai atundards, when it had a battle erui-er, four 
light eniiseis and ^ix destroyers is to tic nunforced, . . . 

First objective of the expanded defence plans is the 
senirifv of main porta against sea and aii raideis 

MAKlNtr OF MtiNTTIUN.f 

When the Australuin Defence Council, composed of 
naval, military and air chief-, under the chairmandiip 
of tlie Federal Minister of Dv ^mce, met in mid-Marc'h 
It considered a sc^hemc to expe* 1 munitions prodintioii^ 'n 
this country 
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Last >Uiii Ad^tidlja hpciil $57,.‘>(K),()00 on (Irfriuu , 
iwo \«M!s nfji) llif tolal was $ M),00().()()f). Willi llie vol«" 
of $70,(100,000 ihi'^ foimtjy falU into liiif* willi tlio jut fill 
iiiovf of Piinif iMinisirr Cliunihfi'Iain to niakf u\fi 
Hiiiaii)'^ plan of ifaimaiiiftit. 

Australia’s population is less than 1 ol 
that of India. But tin* Australian lu'oplc ai* 
free* and, tlicrofoix*, when th(‘y spend money 
for national defence, they tram Australians to 
take (*harp,t‘ of all branches ol national ilefence 
includuif; air forc(‘s and navy India has virtu- 
ally no navy allhou}i:h we are told that India 
miiiht be a prey to Japanese impenalinn Wr 
are also told if the British force's and military 
control be nanoved from India, some* time 
then the country mav he a victim of atiack 
by land by Bu-sia ea some oilier nation What 
can Indian .datesmi'n do to increase' Tmlian 
national efliciencv in the field ol national 
d(‘fcnce‘' We can cjive no dc'fmite' answer. 

EAit'tNntriU of Somr Rrlrascd Prisoneis 

'fwo Kakori inisoiiers, w'hose home is in 
lh'nj;al, \MTe recently n'leased from prisons out- 
side Bengal They came buck to Bengal, but 
hav(' lu'en ('xt(*rned Irom the province by the 
(JoveimiK'nt ol B(*ngal 

Tli(*y had not been doing or planning to 
do anytlimg unlawful lien', They wnv exterm'd 
(‘vidi'iitly liecaiiM' of tla'ii* past record. Bill 
foi tlial they liafl already nndt'rgone pumsh- 
inenl W liy fiieii this fresh pnnislmunt, and 
that nil limit any fresh trial? 

Ill soiiH' jirovimrs some men m jiowcr, or 
ill pos«c^Hoj] of in/hieiK'e, appear to have made* 
up tlieir mmd tlial t'veii Bengalis with a elcun 
n‘cord and witli satisfaetory educational 
(piahtications must not he allowed to make a 
living then' Such being the case, Bengalis 
VI hose past n .-onl is not satisfactory must find 
the prohliMii of keeping luxly ami soul logctlier 
very difficult in such imivinccs. Hence, it 
would Is' easy to suspect them of “ bad liveli- 
hood ” oj no ostensible means of living at all 
and e\t(*rn them on that ground alone Sliould 
that hajipen and they be externed from oidside 
Bc'ugal also, where are they to go? Would it 
not be iiioi’e liuinane to keei) tliem in prisoii 
for hfc? 

We liav(* said, it would be \ery iliffieult 
foi '^ueh men^ti) make u living outside Bengal 
That was not to suggest that it- was easy for 
educated Bengalis to make a living in Bengal. 
It is iiot. What we meant was, if a man had to 
die, it niiglit l>e some consolation for hipa to <lie 
in tlic midst of liis near and dear ones. 


Siuo-Janapese W nr 

Tlie peoj)le of ('Inna have been jiutting up 
a very brave fight and are on the whole regain- 
mg lost ground. That is luip})y news 

Th(' Japanese, Ijowi'ver, have not thrown 
up tli(‘ s])ong('. They are about to iisi’ tlii'ii 
povveilul navy to the full against Soutli China. 
On the s(‘a ('hina is no match for Jajain Bui 
after lauding anynliere the Japanese are sure 
m the long run to im'et with stulihorn resistance 

^J’Ik' leshufl'ling of th(' .lapaiu'se C'ahim't 
.djovvs that Jaj)airs plans have not been on 
the VI hole successlul. The reshurtlmg has been 
obviously made ioi a inoie suecc'^'^ful (‘ampaign 
But it is a (|iies{ion how long Japan’s fmaneial 
lesoiiices will last. 

Palrstinr 

Palest UK' ]s lar fiom being (piiet "rhe 
Ibitisli Oovi'ininenl evidently intend to eopc' 
with the unrest and distiirhanei's thi'ri' by 
rejii'i'ssion, some ol the methods follow'ed bi'iiig 
thosf ina<l(‘ nsi' of m Bengal. 

Spain 

TJial the retx'ls in Spam hav(' succeeded 
to the ('xtenl they have ami have been going 
oil with their campaigns are dm* m great pari 
t<i till' hel]) thev have been receiving Irom Italv 
and Oermanv in im'ii and materials. But (hat 
the republican government of Spam havi' been 
lighting against siicli treinendnus oflds due 
entirely to the coiiragi', patriotism and tenacity 
of purpose (){ (he loyal Siaiiii.'^h population 

Britairis War Pipparations 

Ltnidon, M.u 27. 

lla- old ifdiiilumi* to |oin rlu* iiimv has disa|jp<‘dird 
un«I Mil- Im-I men in lln* kingdom aju joitiiiifi. \t sonic 
dcpois full records of cnlistriirntH aic licinj: iccrisu.,*.,! 
weekly, deelaied Mi. llore-Belidia, in a speech at Dexon- 
porl. 

Ilf ineniiurifd that the counii> wqs now spending a 
million sterling a da> on leuimaineut. 

Ill anli-aircraft lliere are 10.000 men compared wilh 
.3,8iK) 111 ]9.36. 

Mthoiigh the jiish ol lemuts was unpreoedeniod in 
ihe last iwo months, all men hail been provided with 
aeeoinmodalion, equipmenl and training. The weekb in- 
lake in the leKiilar army was iwiee the Iasi yeai's tigijie. 

(Heuter), 

Some Bengal Cahinet Derisions 

Darieeling, May 2«. 

It Is uudeisiood that the ("abJnet has snnrtioned a 
sum of Iwo antl^ half lakhs of nipees for ilie Youth \^el- 
faie Sc.henif. This sclieme contemplates the appoiniinent 
of 25 pliy‘»'ral instructors, who will go round the schools, 
ami hesitifih looking after the physical well-being of the 
sludentb will organise intcr-school sports and games. 
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Tlir ii is Iraiiii, lias •«aii('liifiifMi si*\en unJ 

« littll Ifikli'- <»l mjx’cs for ilu" t^stcilili^liiiu^nl of u first 
< lass ( lOiniiiru lul (!o|]r;:(> m licji^al on ilir liiirs ot llir 
S^dciiliani (.olli^c of J{oiiil)a\. 'I'lino is a su^jirslion to 
naiiK' llir (ollr<i<‘ altci an oiiiiiirtil indiisinalist of llir 
IMovincr. 

Till* (.'.tliiiif'i is iindi'isiood to lia\i‘ doudcd to ofisorvo 
I Ml* wri'k a \<*dr as fin* **Wal<*i lixaiinlli Wook" wIh'ti 
ri»iuin/rd riroil^ will lir mado all o\<-i flu* iiioviini to 
di*sii(i\ fin- posf.- il tiitni J*jes.s). 

Tin* sjicriji] ])rohl('in> of tlu* i»f 

li.iiikujn fjiid liirhlmin luivc uni Ihtii vrrf'nm^ 
Miiy allontion of tltt* (-filiinri, so far a^ our 
know ^(K'S. 

llotioLirini* the Prarrful Uravc 

Woild Ki'f'nfs for May 1^1 \vriti*>-* 

Mii\ .50lh is McmmoiijI Dav ^riio J*ra( i* llonu's 
Mnimii.d .Soin-h. coTifimiin;! ifs s|\torn m ai *‘(foii t» 
dt‘iiiililai j/i fills |)olida\, will Imld ils annual "I'ixho of 
I t-iin'inln am (' lor In-ims jnd lioimiios of fioai «' \fli‘i a 
pio^iiaiii ol lumps, rradiiifTs ami an addro-s, iln- ftioiqi 
wdl plan floWMs on tin* eijui* of j poliii’nian. a fiirmaii 
a itiri-ioadoi , a tni‘loi\ wnikn. a iiuisi. and n suoniisi 
wiio lost ilirii lurs III fin' pm f oi maiK'n of lln-ii diiln's, 
ami fd a woman who ifmd in (hihlluLlh llt*adqiiuitt*rs id 
tills Hioufi an* in (aiK’innali Inif ihrsr rvrniM's arc* hriii^ 
Indd 111 maru pails of tin* loiinliv 

Prooiis jiuori'stojl may olilain a i oju of (hr piildiia- 
fion “^crMri* of Umncnditain «' foi Jfpron-, and Ilmoim's 
of rVaci*'’ li> wrilmfs to iho Somelaiy of flit* Poart* 
llrioi-, Mmnoiial SociHv, Mnaliam Cionliacli. 812 Loxiii^- 
Ion \\c.. (aiiririnuti Ohio. 

n is soldoiii, if ever, tluil inothcrs dyin*; 'ii 
('liildliirtli fire lionotirc'd its licroin(‘<- -not in any 
in India, wlioro thoir numixn is pnonnoiis 

l.oid Zrtland\s Word of Caulion Ancnt 
Fed nation 

l.ondoi). May 28 

\n inipoitaiil sfatrmcnl ir-^pcrlinf; Ff'd<*iation wa^ 
niado 1)> Loid Zrlland at llio Bornliay ilinnoi 

Vfiri paying tnlnilo lo iln* scrxirfs u-mlfu'd •»» 
ltomlia\ hv land and f^adv 13iahouinp. Sii Kotin and 
laidv Iaiinh*\ and ronp:ralnlalint; l.oid Krahonini' on his 
appoinimnit as Arting Virciov dinirifj Loid raiilillit»ow's 
li'axr, land /rtlaiid said. 

“la’l me say a word as to iln* fnlim-. Oin* of ihe 
i:ii*aleKl u( hicvpinenl of Britain in India has lioni tho 
»dr of unify of hei peoples In spite of ihe immense 
diffeieneos in ract;. reliction, lanjsiiafte and mil me, liei 
people are stirred to«lav as never h<*fore hy the fonMioiis^ 
nes^ oj nationhood and oui ta^)k i< to piepare in the 
I oiistitiitional sphere a dwellinjit place foi ihis new oon- 
scionsnea*!. 

“There are, 1 know, erituii-ins »»f the Kedeial pio- 
visions of file Covcrninciif of India Act on the pari of 
lioth the l*nnres and those who bpeak for British India. 
\el I should hope that room may he found within the 
iiamewoik of the Act to ai'coinmodate the reasonable le- 
qiNiements of both the provinces and Stales. 

“1 can nndet stand, for example, the views of those 
wh<» will represent the provinces in the Fedeialjon as a 
ivsiill of the electjon, that some elements of popular ehone 
as distinct from pure nomination should enter into the 
selection of those who represent the Princen. Well, that 


is for the Piime-' lheni>-i lv<*s |n decide. 'J'heie is noihinj; 
in llir ill I lo ]>ie\ent ii : iioi will ihe Puiamounl Powei 
III* loiind siandmfi in the w.u id anv Piince wlio seeks 
lo h m|}ej the rifzid aiiloirtiey of l>\;i;one da\s with n mote 
iilieial svsieni as indeed some at leu*-! of the Princes aie 
lending moie and m >te lo do lod.u 

“Bill lieie lei me piil in a word of eaiilion The fael 
llial the Vi(eio\ is shoiily eomiii!: home on leave has 
;!iven lise lo spenilahon I have sei-n il siin«t-5|i*d llial 
he Is eomin;; home to ilisiiis», with His Map'-.iy's (>ovein- 
meril chanties in the Fedeial stmitiiie I'miiorlied in llie 
\el, and I shoidd feai that silence on mv fiait in the laie 
id ^iii li suggestions mmhl he ii’-snim-d in mdii.ite iny 
I oneiii jcrii e with them. 

“la*t me sa\ al oiiie, then, that so fai as I am awaie 
tlieie IS no foundation for an\ smh '.n'i'.,esi nm The 
fedeial fiMuisions of the Ait'weie the ontioine oi ]»io- 
loM^ieil and exhanstiv'e examination and <li-f irs-nm <i\ei 
a leim of veais, aiifl in mv view there i-. not the 1» ii‘-i 
likelihood of Ills Majesty's Hovernmenl oi ol Pdfliameiil 
III me; williiij^ to loiisider hefoie even Fedeuilion has i onii’ 
into Opel at ion aiiv alteialion in its sttnrlnie 

“Both the V leeiov anil 1 are leadv al all limis to 
Ii-len hi lommenis on Feileial provisions of ilie AeJ, 
whelliei b\ the Piuiies ol b\ iho-e who speak foi Hnll-Ii 
India bill wilbiii the liiimewoik piesciilied bv PailiamenI 
llieie IS m my view aiiqile si opi* foi provuiiii^ people ol 
India witb a deaiee of jiolilical loliesion wliicli thev bine 
iKvei hefoie |)oss|-.s-e<i m all the aizcloiifi epochs o( their 
hisioTv 

“Lei It not h«* sanl of India when this peneialion 
sianils at llu* hat of Iiishny that they dis( aided lijj.hllv 
an oieasion which d it lie not now fiias]»ed may iievei 
reciii " iRritter). 

Tbi* sprrrli is cIkmi . irit*i istic ol ilu* superior 
BritiNh iinpcritilisl H<‘ ^M^ Imiiiilitito linnsolf 
PP.s.<i-tq.s stronji ni(k‘pi‘inlfiii nnlioiis iheif 
(lictnlois. lull lii'^ pnso is tlinl of iKltmumtino 
fn'iiiiirss 111 till* presriirh of n pc’opb* subject to 
llifiii. 

Till* oft-icjirMtcil ttilk of till* ^^l‘lK*rnll^ jrifi 
of uiiiiv wlucli Britjiiii lias inailc to Tuilui lias bo- 
roiiii* so TUiUscMtin^ (bat \\v bad bcttci say 
uollnuo nioir alioiit it 

Ivord ZrtlaudV Rjicccli sliows that Ihi* 
Brilisli (ioverument luis folt (lio uccessitv of 
some cbaiiKi’*'- Ibit ho has not- br^on able to 
Miy wbat 111' luis said, in a [^racjoiis runTiii(*r 
1I(‘ romiuds Tmliaiw as Mic* arliitcr of Ihoir dcs- 
tiny not to ask for tlic mium, not to exjUTi too 
inur-b They may liavc some crumbs, if they 
arc '^ufficK^ntly bumble in tbeir supplicnlions and 
sufficiently moderate in tbeir ]U’ayers All the 
eliaiij!:<‘s v.mst bo within the framework of the 
constitution, which is sacrosanct. 

John Bull is in a particuhirly ^i:<‘U(’rous 
mood: li(* Avill not interfere if any ruhnp; prince 
'^sf'cks to tem])cr the autocraev i]S byp,oue days 
wiili a more liberal system by introducing: 
soiiH' elements of popular choice as distinct, 
from pure nomination. 

Finally, there is the threat that, if Indiims 
uf the present generation do not eagerly clutch 
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iii tho Brilish-inndc sehoino of fodcnit.ion, ihvy 
may TU‘vr’r liavt* Midi a good thinp; again. Bui 
tliis dnrs not serai to liave stam]ied(‘d any 
[ndian politieal imrty into a mood of eager 
;n*ee])laTiee of the proffered gift. 

Transactions: of the Bose Research 
Institute 

1’lie jiublication of this, the cleventli (lOBfi- 

volume of th(‘ TraiiMiciious of the Bose 
R(‘seareh Tnstilufe of Oidenlla, by ^Messrs 
l.oTUimims, CJreen aii<l Co, Licl , iii>t noeived, 
lins a mehineholy inb'iest. This is the last 
volume of wliieh tin' gn*a1 seirafisf parsed tin* 
Tiroofs He did so <m the 20tli NoveiiibiT, 1937. 
and lireathed Ins last 1hn*e dav*^ later The 
dale of publie-itioii of the volume is Mav 9, 
1938 

The frontispiece bears a fiiu* porirnil of 
Sir J V Bom‘ silting in front of one of his mar- 
vellous insiriiinc'Dls. 

The volume has an eiaht page introdiietor^" 
ehajjfer liy Sir J C. Bose. 

There are twehe papers in this volinne on 
biologieal, bioehejuieal, genetic, anthro])ologicah 
and phvsieal subjects, 1)V S C Das, B. K 
Paid. A (biha Thakuriha, B. K Dutt, H. N. 
Banirie(‘, N U Nag, A. K. Fain, TI K Nandi, 
Sas'iiika Seklx’r »Sarkar, -Anm Kumar Dutta, 
Badlie.di (luindra CtIiopIi, and R. C. Majumdar 

The illustrations, which are many, ar«‘ 
excellent 

What Hindu Mahasahha Stands For 

Troin a «|K'ee}i delivered la^t month at 
Ajmer by Mr Vinavak T3amodar Savarkar, pre- 
sident of the Hindu Alahasablia, one can g«‘t 
some Kh*a of what the Hindu Alaliasaliha stands 
for A summary is rf'produced lidow. 

The pre^nkfd of the HukIu Mahasabha 
began by relcrring 1o tlu* enactions freriuently 
put to him by j^ersoiis n’lio doubled whetlier 
the Hindu Mahasabha \\i\^ a national b<»dy. 

Be that ihe aim of the ITimlii Mdliusabha 

was prariically the same as ihal (»f the Indian Natnmal 
Cuiipe-s, namelv, the aehip\pnw;nt nf absoliilp poiitirul 
independence. But thp Swaraj envisaged by thf Hindu 
Mahasahha was differpni from that c«»niemplated by the 
Congips-s. Tho Hindu Mcthasahha wanted that, in a free 
and indpppndeni India, pverv’ eoininiinity shoidd have 
equal rights and piivilpges It did not dcTiiand more 
iiglits for the Hindus becauM* thp\ furnn J thp majority 
and it wa*. prpparpd to give equal rights to the Mnslims 
includimr the protection of their language and culture. 
If the Congress had also stood for lids principle, he would 
have been the first to jfdn the Coiigiesh. 

Clarifying the difference of outlook between 
tiie Mahnsabha and the Congress. Mr. Savarkar 
'nid that 


while the latter tried to diflerenlidte between the two 
rommiinjties, Hindu and Muslim, the ideal of the former 
was to reiogni/e only a common citizenship in which 
iiieiil alone counted. To prefer a Muslim matrieiilate to 
a Hindu giaduate was not nationalism hut corn mu n all sm 
He elaimed that, in this respect, the Hindu Mahasahha 
i\d- mote national tlian the Indian National Congress. 

Continuing Mr. Savarkar paid a tribute to 
Maliatma Candln, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, Mr 
Subhas Cliandra Bose and otli(*r (\)ngrc\ss Icad- 
(‘j-s for cn'aling a sjuril of awakening in tlie 
country. 

But 111* did noi see e\c lo rve with them in their 
attitude towaids the ]MusIims which altitude he 
< lMidi‘tcN/ed ds ‘anli-iiationar. He said that Mi. Jinnah 
wanted In keep the Muslims as a separate entitv 

and w doled I he Congress in reeogni/o I lie exiwlencc 
of I wo ihilioiis in India The Hindu Mahasaliha 

did not wjiil the Inrlian nation to he •-o dixided 

up, hut the Cotmte-s lcad<‘is w’erc foieing tlie Hindus 

lo liave ihi'ii st-paidle eiilily. If the Congress did iioi 
fioisidei it « oiiiiiMiiidl lo negotiale with the Muslim Lea- 
gue, why dioiild It nigleil the Hindu Mahasahha ? The 
Congres, dssertetl Mi. 'savarkar. had gained Uiength and 
attained its pjeseiil position iiy the sacTiliies made h\ the 
Hindus He fiiillier aveired that the sariilues, if any. 
in'ide hv tin* Mu-lini (ommunilv m the cause of the fiee- 
ilom of till* Motherland were negligible, while every giain 
Ilf the soil id Imha was eovereil with the blood of those 
Hindus who had laid down tlieii lives in the fighls foi 
the freiMloin of India The Hindus loved tl Congicss 
hut not so the Muslims. As a inultei of faet, 1) ' going 
out of Us wd^ lo men tin* jMiislini League, tlie Congress 
h.id iiself piovid that it was piedominantlv a Hindu 
oia inization 

.^^r Siiviirknr wcnl on (o point out very 
lorc(‘ful]y (lull, if Ujc Hindu'' wt'rc ni a majori- 
ty Ju India, it was not a gift of I lie Muslim.'* 
and till' Hindus were noi obliged to tht'in foi 
this circumstance'. 

On ilie (onirary, ihe Hindus had every reason to 
feel pionil ol llu mcflves and take riedit for the fuel 
that they had been able to inainldJii tlicir ma|orit> in 
spite 1)1 i*ver> effoil of Miidirn King.s to i oiivert them 
into if niinoiUv The Hindus had strength enough *o 
lesjs! any onslaughts. Thev weio the primaiy race of 
Jlrndnsthun and llmdii onltiiie had been lecogni/ed as 
one of the highest among mankind. To the Hindus, 
India w'as nor sjniply their Molheiland liul their Holv 
Land, the land of their foiefathers, the land of the 
(rangeb and the Jumna. The Miislims on the contrary 
did not even eonsider India as their Mother country 
and W'cre constantly dreaming of their Pakistan. 

In this connection, Mr Savarkar referred 
to an utterance of Maulana Shaukat Ali to the 
effect that, if India did not become free, the 
Muslim would not lose anything because they 
had other Muslim eoiintries to which they would 
migrate, but the J-Iindus had no otlicr land to 
go to in such a case. 

Mr. Savarkar, by way of reply lo Maulana Shaukat 
AU, requested him lo clear out of India bag and baggage 
without the least possible delay and leave the Hindus 
to their fate. Because the Hindus had no other coun- 
try where they could go, it was all the more neoenary 
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lui them to hght foi the licedoiii (»f India and they 
Would fU'vet think of leaving their Molheiland hut would 
cmitiniu' to fight foi ii^ indi'pendeiu'c until their obiect 
was achieved. 

Air. Jinutili was claiming that tlie CoiigreiS'^ 
couhl not win Swaraj without the lielp of the 
AJnsliins but Mr. Savarkar wa& nut prepared 
to accejil this claim 

Tli(‘ Hindus, he smd, would e«>ulmiic to fight ioi 
then country in spite of Mi Jiniidh and Mr. Fadiil 
Huq who weie cimtting file and hiniisione against the 

II nidus. In the present age oi (leiiioeiae>, theie was 
always llie rule ol the majority j the Hindus wcie iti u 
iiiajoriLy in India and they had, tht refure, eveiy riglit 
to iiilr then < ounirv. The Hindu Mahasabha wanted 
iiiiiliiiig nioic lor the Hindus than what was then light. 
Tills ^aid Mr ^>avalkar, was not ('oiniiuinalisin. If this 
was (.oriifminalisiiu was not, he asked, nutioiiulism also 
( oniJuunaliMn in lelaljoji to hiirnaiijiy. Why should not 
iiiuiikind lie Lonsjdeied as oiu and the woild as a whoh^y 
Hut ilic iaci wa^ tlial iheie was a Hindu nation and a 
Mintiu ( iiltiiic and i1 any i onummity fought ioi its 
iegiliiiiale rigliN, n could not he act used oJ coinimiiiali^m. 
'flic Mii'^htii hcague was f.ommunal hi cause it d<*niaiidcd 
more than what was light for the Muslims. 

In ctinclusion, AJr Saviirkar said lliat tin* 
IJiiidiis would nc\iT leave the ('ongress. Iiccause 
they had work<*d aii<l saeriheed the mosi fo/ 
tlu‘ Congress 

The Hindu Maha-ahha was not against the Congress 
and wa-- piepaied to woik -lioitldiT to shoulder with it 

III all national mutters. 'Fiie Indian INutional (loiigiess 
was a gieul oigaiii 4 Ulio]i hut llu Indian nation was 
siipieme The Indian iNutioiial (lungicss was only a 
means to an end, the Indian nation. The Hindu Maha- 
sahha would (onliniie to c\isi e\cu aticr India was fiee 
1) laiisr It would he rieocssaiy even then to safeguard 
Hindu interests and to jireVenl eiu loui hnientc upon Hindu 
lights Me exlioited the Hindus not to feel ashamed iii 
e.dliiig llieiiiselves Hiiulii^ and to prepare lli<*iiisel\es foi 
s.ieiifiees in the lbu-c of the Hindu nation 

Ml Navuikai said that, on his own pail, he wa.s 
a]wa\s pif'paied to go ahead of any peisnii who i ailed 
himself a nationalist to sacnfiie hi- ail foi the Moihei- 
lund. 

Hindu Mahasabha on Unity Talks 

The Hindu Mahasabha Working Coiiiimiuv 
h{i> passed a long resolution on tlio I'iose-Jmnah 
unity talks of which the concluding iiai'agrtipb'- 
are quoted below: — 

'The Woikiiig (lommillce reiterates a** emphatically 
a*, possilde its prote<4t against any at tempi on the part of 
the Indian National Congress to entci into any agieemenl 
whatsoever with the Muslims in the name id Hindudom 
as a wliole. It wiH he pure raibrepresentalion to call Jt a 
Hindii-Muslim agieement and cannot be binding on 
Ifindudoin as a whole unlc-^s and until the Hindu Maha- 
nabha which alone rcpre.seiiis the Hindu community is 
consulted on the issues raised and sanctions suih agiee- 
111 'Mit under own hanil and Real. 

‘■The Hindu Mahasabha deplores the fact that evasion-^ 
of the Congress in not maintaining a pmely nationalist 
altitude and pondering to Muslim communal ism indefi- 
nitely postpones the building up of a strong united nation 


and pcrpctLialrs the stinnghoJd ol British Impeiialism oii 
ihi‘ people of India. 

“The Hindu Mahubahhu, therefore, bleiiiiy eiijuiiis 
upon the Coiigicb'* lo .-tep out from any aileiupt to settle 
the coiuiiuinal question Ub by it- uiili-llindu and nolo- 
riuiisJy pio-Miibliin attitude il has leabed to he qualified 
toi the task. 

“Finally tlie Hindu Maha-ahha warns (he (jovernment 
not to acknowledge any Mieh (.ongics— League agieement 
as a JJindu-Musliiii selileimmt, ui to pioieed to iiame any 
I'onsiitutiunal changes on that basib ’* 

Sir Manmathauath AJuklierjee 
on the Shareef Case 

m 

Tht' following chtsfciic pruuouiiccmeiit is 
tukcii from iSir AlaiimathanatJi Alukhcrji’b 
ii'liort on tlu‘ Shareef case: — 

“Although in exeicisiiig cleiiiency the duthmiiy con 
(iTiicd is moved by conbideiatioiib not merely of justice 
hut al-o (d expediency arid broadly speaking takes j much 
widei oiitJook of tlie (iitiic situation than what a coiiil ol 
lii-lirc IS peiiiiilled lo do, yet if the Jjniitv> within whnh 
( leniciiLY may lie Icuitimalely exetci-ed aic liuiisgicsscd. 
tiie Ueiiicncy is hoiiiiii to have its rcperciis'iioiis on the 
iiioial liiiiiidatioiis of the eiiLiie suciai bliiicLuic, weaken 
the piesligi' ol the authority concerned and hung into 
disiepute the admini-Liation tiom which the cicincin'y 
pioeecded. Looked at lioin the bLainlpojiil of the coin* 
iiiuiiily ut iaigc, puiiisiuiieiit ol a enme afloids them a 
sense of bccuiity which tliey fuse il tile punishment is 
leinitled on a ground whirh is wholly unju-tihahle. The 
vii w (d the JJoirhJe Minislci that tlie offence wa- of a 
technnal natuic is eiilircly uiisuppoUahle , and the way 
111 wlinii the (Icmency in the case of Zafoi Hussain was 
hioimiit about, VIZ. Jiy the leinissjoii, in the fust place, ol 
the senteiiic in respect of three pimps and procurers as 
lecfiuls whom aitv citmieiicy was entirely out of the 
question, must be ►everejy depiecaled,*' 

The Queuion of India's National 
Language 

'fill' Bihttr Herald wntow; 

*\\e hive noil'll not without some misgivings that 
thiie 1- a movement in Bengal for distodging Hindi from 
the position of the national language of India*' 

After noticing ami mlmitting the lurcc ol 
SOUP* of the tirgunicnts of th(; iirotagoiiifits of 
Bengali, it observey; 

“But what I- piay to tlie Bengalis in Bengal may well 
he dcutli lo the Bengalis jn Bihar II is the sacred duty 
of evcjv Bciiiijli wlio means to stay on in Bihar to learn 
to speak and wiite not -imply Dr. Suiiili Challriji'^ 
ha/aiu or basic Hindi hut very, MTy good Hindi. In no 
ulhei ^ay :an they win O’vei the heails of their Bihati 
hiefliicn and hold their own in tlic economic «itniggle . . . 
Kveii for our hiethreii in Bengal, the agitation against 
lliniii IS distinctly suicidal. Its only certain rcBull will 
1 h lo oust the Bengalis more and more liom posilions f 
leadership in the Clongiesa. Whim Madras and OriRRa 
are making Hindi a fiornpulaory second language it is 
idle foi the Bengalis lo cavil at it. They do not realise 
that i»ihtr provinces aie slcalio ■ a' march over them. 
The majority of the popululiun . Bengal arc Muslims 
Though theii mother-tongne is Bengali they do not object 
to Hindusthani. Mr. Fazlul Huq can speak £hgli-h, Ben- 
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.'dli diiil llrdii witli ('(pijl f^ase. So ran man) ritiifr ](en* 

Wli\ ^hoii]«l llir Beii(;>ali-]lm(litis 

who ji.ii.ulr ilirii inlrllrctiial Miprinirily much tail lo 
do ^omrlhiTif; who h ihr harkwanJ IMiishnis do not hnd 
ddluiiit'' l.rl thr B(‘iijj*aljs follow llie "hnioiih examplu 
id S| Siihhas tdiatulia Rri'^r who can speak Hiinli as 
well iis anyone idsi; in India” 

Thr Modern Kvvtcw lias allowed different 
vle^^s on tlu* (jiieytion of India’s national 
laiii'uaftt' to be expro^scd in its pa|>es in order 
tiial the public slioiild know tlnan. Jiiil person- 
ally the (‘ditor ol tins journal does not believe 
tliat flu* bulk of non-r3enp.alis would favour 
J^<'nj;ali evt'Ti if tlie case lor it \\(Te very iimen 
stroiif’er than it is lie lias told Bengali 
audu'nees so in some of liis speeches to them on 
some occasions, mentioning his reasons, which 
n(‘ed not bi* r(‘iK‘ided. PtTsonally h(‘ hohls that 
(ill the whole Ii^‘ngali is b(‘st fitled to be the 
national language' of liidia 

As lor Bengalis in Bihar learning Hindi, 
cerlainly they should do it, at leaM in their own 
nilen'st. Ih'iigalis dwt'lling in ddferenl pro- 
vinces of India will find it to llu'ir advantage 
to learn tlie languages oi those provinces. 

\\’h(‘tli(‘r Hindi be or be not ultimately 
adojited as tlie nalio.nal language of India, fot 


juirposos of busini'ss it ought to lie learnt Whei 
w’e w'eri' in fiermaiiy 12 years ago we found 
Pandit Taiachand Koy of tin* Punjab leaehiug 
lliniii in Berlin rniversity Th(‘ (ierinans, un- 
derstanding the commercial advantage of know- 
ing Hindi, luul engaged him to teach it. 

A\’hatev(*r may happen in future, iinrler pn*- 
sent eireiimstaiices, no public man can make* 
his iiiHuenee felt in the Congri'ss unless h(' can 
speak IliiKii well. 

Finally, Hindi has a literature foi- w’hieh 
alone it would b(' worth one s wdiile to learn it. 

regards Bengali MussalmaiH, w'c have lo 
state it as a mere fact that their foremost 
Ikaigah organ, Azad, is in favour of making 
Bt'ngali tin* national language* nf India 

Purlominfr From Our Pages 

A Bombay jiaper has lifted an article from 
our last April issue without a(‘know l<*dgm(‘nt 

We have no detective on our statf to find 
out all who may be similarly guilty, as li i- 
not our intention to ])illory all plagiarists. II 
Is only })v chance' that plagiarism of this ^ort 
nu'e*ts our eyes. 



Thf ]*ig winner wants lo slop 


The Union 


INDIANS ABROAD 


Indians, at home or abroad, generally fight 
a loi^ing game. They do not fight, unless of 
course it is forced on them by the pitiless world. 
And, even when they have io, they do it rather 
in an ainati'iiriph manner, more to lose than to 
win. The Indian abroad, however, must shed 
off soini; of his virturo of (juietism — he has to 
be more alert, more active, more ready to defend 
himself in a world of strange faces and hostile 
forces. Ho is to make liis way in an unknown 
part of the globe and Ik* must hold himself 
tluTO. The law of life — and the law of self- 
defence — he learns m that now world, which is 
not friendly to him. This perhaps accounts 
for the fact that the greatest Indian fighter of 
the century — ^truly Indian too as a man of 
poa.ce — has had bis first training in South 
Africa. Who knows how much the Indian 
struggle owes in this respect to the Indians 
abroad? Yet, victory seldom graces our long 
suffering, we know, whether in India or overseas. 
The Zanzibar Indians^ success, therefore, comes 
to all Indians as a relief — and a message of 
hope. 

Zanzibar Settlement 

At last a settlement has been arrived at 
belween the Indians and the Zanzibar authorities 
and in general the Government had to yield 
to the clove traders over 60% of their 
demands. The Secretary of the Indian National 
A^'WJciation, Zanzibar, addressed the following 
letter to the Congress Office, Allahabad, thanking 
handsomely the Congress and informing it of tihj|^ 
terms of settlement of the dispute. 

“I am enclosing herewith the text of the agreement 
on the clove dispute reached between the Indian com- 
munity and the Zanzibar Government as a result of 
negotiations carried on for the last three weeks. The 
agreement on out side is subject to confirmation of the 
Congress. The credit of any settlement goes to the Con- 
gresG and India for the marvellous support given to the 
Zanzibar Indians. The Zanzibar Indian community owes 
a deep debt of gratitude to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose and Sardar Vallabhai Patel for 
' organising and intensifying boycott. The terms of 
eetllement have given satisfaction to all sections of the 
frulian community at Zanzibar. The Indian community 
highly appreciated your untiring efforts on our behalf 
in this fight.” 

Points fbom Agreement 

The main items of the agreement are as follows:— 
The monopoly of purchase by the Qove Growers Awocia- 
tion is entirely given up. There is only to be a licence 
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system for persons desiring to deal in or export cloves. 
The Clove Growers Association will enter on the market 
as any other dealer, except that it will fix the minimum 
price. The Association will not also sell direct to over- 
seas markets so long as the normal flow of exports is 
maintained. There is only one siipulation that the ex- 
porter will buy fifty per cent of cloves, that he exports 
from the Association. The Government of Zanzibar will 
invite the Indian National Association of Zanzibar acting 
in consultation with the Chamber of Commerce to submit 
a panel of names from which, British residents will sele,:! 
an Indian representative to serve upon the Boanl of 
Management of the Clove Growers Association and the 
Advisory Committee. Indian traders will also have the 
benefit of buildings and marketing centres near the 
depots of the Clove Growers Association upon the pay- 
ment of a fee for their use. The Clove Growers Associa- 
tion will neither employ buying agents, nor giant Credit 
facilities for purchase of cloves, nor any increase of the 
number of As&ociation*s buying depots is contemplated. 
From the terms, it is understood that the Indian trader 
will thus be completely free to carry on his trade and 
there is no danger of his being ousted by the Association.” 

The decision on the Agreement is still pending. 
So far however the Agreement is a concession to demands 
of Indian traders in Zanzibar. 

We congratuliitc Uu> Zanzibar Indians houvti- 
ly on their victoty, however partial. They 
have proved their worlli and proved ae 
well that right, even when that is on 
the Indian side, may sometimes win. The 
Indian National Congress, which valiantly took 
up the case of these traders, and went so far 
as to organise a boycott of clove in India 
of course deserves our congratulation. The 
Secretary, Foreign Department, A. I. C. C., may 
legitimately write as follows: 

1 welcome it as a maj'or achievement of the Congress 
foreign policy,” said Doctor Rammanohar Lohia commenting 
on the terms of the Agreement. Continuing he said, 
“Throughout the equatorial belt of the British empire 
where Indians live and work and trade* instice and freedom 
are being fought for and I am happy the Congress la in a 
position to further this fight.” — (P.P.) 

The Government of India too did not let 
down the Indian case, we should recognize, and 
stood by the Zanzibar Indians, and deserve all 
praise for that. More courage, more faith in 
their strength, and a determination not to take 
things lying down — this must be the message of 
Zanzibar to all Indians abroad. 

Kenya Highlands 

Zanzibar has won the fight tfiat was forced 
on it, Kenya In<fian8 are unwillingly being 
pushed into one just about t' e hour. The whole 
land question in Konya if now coming ahe^i. 
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It will be discussed in the next session of the 
Kenya Council, arising out of the Bills which 
tiie (lovcminent published to implement the 
recommendations of the earlier Commission. A 
memorandum of the Kenya Government was 
laid on tlie table, and the Bills, it is stated, will 
be shortly introduced to form Land Boards for 
Native and European Reserves. “The White 
Highlands from which Indians are being de- 
barred will have more or less the seal and 
approval of law.” “The question will not be 
subject to further discussion,” points out The 
Kenya DaUy Mail (April 24, 1938) “as was 
promised to the Government of India m the 
White Paper of 1923.” With regard to the 
Highlands the memorandum projiosi's; 

As regards the Highlands a ^Notice giving a detailed 
definition oi the boundaries of the Highlands will be 
published shortly. This will subsequently appear in a 
Schedule to tlie Crown Lands (Amendment) Ordinance 
and in due course the Highlands Order in Council will 
define the Highlands by reference to that Schedule except 
as provided in the Crown Lands Ordinance and the new 
Native Lands Trust Ordinance the boundaries so defined 
will he unalterable. 

This Order will provide for the establishment of a 
Highlands Board consisting of the following persons ; — 

(a) the person for the time being lawfully 

discharging the functions of the Colonial 
Secretary who shall be the President of the 
Board; 

(b) tlie person for the time being lawfully 

discharing the functions of the Commissioner 
for Lands and Settlement who shall be 
Vice-President; and 

(c) five persons not holding office in the public 

service of the Colony four of whom shall be 
chosen from time to time by the European 

Legislative Couned and one of whom shall be 
nominated from time to time by the Governor. 

Functions of Highlands Board 

The proposed functions of the Board will be to 
protect the interests of the inhabitants of the Highlands 
in the land situated in the Highlands and in particular 
to m^e representations to the Governor when in the 
opinion of the Board, anything in relation to the 
administration, management, development of control of 
these lands is not in the best interests of the inhabitants 
of the Highlands. The Board will also be required to 
give or withhold its consent in all matters in which its 
consent is required by any Ordinance for the time being 
in force in the Colony; and provision will be made 
requiring the Governor to consult the Board on all 
matters relating to the disposition of land within the 
Highlands. 

No itrovifiion, it is seen, for Indian repre- 
sentation is made and the land interests 
or requirements of the Indian community 
in Kenya are *»entirely ignored. The powers 
of the Boards are such that “they prac- 
tically become the bodies to use the veto 
powers of the Governor.” Yet, successive 
ex-Oecrct dries of Rtate for the Colonies and 


Foreigners, as pointed out by tlie Indian repre- 
sentatives in the Kenya LegisJative Council, 
“assured the Indian community Essential safe- 
guards about their future in regard to the con- 
trol and administration of the Highlands.” To 
take only two of them, the one of the then 
Seeretar>’, Sir Philip Cunhtre-Lister, came in 
1935, and the otlier from Mr. Onusby-Gore only 
last November. Mr. Gnnsby-Gore’s statement 
in the Commons ran as follows: — 

**It 18 not intended that the Order-in-Council 
defining the boundarie.s of the Highlands area shall in- 
clude any provision involving legal or administrative dis- 
ciimination on the basis of rate oi nationality in con- 
nexion with the occupation of lay'^ that The 

issue of the Older will not affret liie‘'polic> which had 
been followed since 1906’' 

In vain would one point out the deelaralion 
of Mr. C. E. Mortimer, Acting Commissioner of 
Local Government, Lands and Settlement, iw 
quoted by The Statcf^man correspondent (Ain-il 
14, 1938), running as follows: 

“Such an unequivocal statement leaves the poliev of 
H. IVL's Government on this point beyond all doubt, and 
I tiui>t the honorable mover will accept that statement as the 
deelaralion which he desires aiui that it will go lai to 
dispelling the unhappy phantoiiib of uncertainty and dis- 
quietude to which reference has been made.” 

The i)resciit authontios are doiennint'd to 
squeeze out the Indians and African^ ‘Racial 
discrimination^ is a term apparently meant for 
application against Indians — in India or abr(»a<l. 

Kenya and Government or India 

It was only in last April that the Council of 
State in Delhi accepted Mr. Ramdas Pantulu's 
resolution on the Kenya position: 

This Council recommends to the Governor-General 
in Council to take prom,pL action not only to prevent the 
issue of the proposed Order-in-Coiincil by His Majesty’s 
Government implementing the recommendations of the 
Kenya Land Commission but also to remove the ever- 
incroasing disabilities imposed on Indians in Kenya, 
specially in pursuance of the so-called administratiirs 
practice which prevents Indians from acquiring and 
occupying land in the Highlands by grant, transfer or 
lease and which is now sought to be legalised and so 
widened as to shut out Indian settlers both from the 
African reserves and the European Highlands and to 
discriminate against them in favour of even non-Britisli 
European settlers. 

The Govenment of India readily accepted 
the resolution with great pleasure. 

Sir Jagdish Prasad, replying ^or CRvernment, stated 
that it WES and had alwayff' '^.'een the policy of 
the Government of India to safeguard the honour and 
interests of Indian nationals abroad. He quite appre- 
ciated that the implications of the pfbposed Order-in- 
Council would be to give moral acquiescence to the 
’‘administrative convenience.” The Government of India 
had already represented to the British Government the 
strong feeling in India on the subject. 
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The Government of India, therefore, must 
bo on their trial liOw. It is a fight against them. 
Indeed, the ‘Deputy Leader of the European 
elected menibcra in the Kenya Council, Major 
F. N. Cavendish-Bentinck, concluded his 
speech on their resolution, asking to give effect 
to the Kenya Land Commission Report, with 
the following a^Ifenificant words: 

“Ad far as the While people are concerned, threats 
from the Government of India leave us cold. We don't 
want racial troubles, but if they come 1 know who is 
fCDinp to win.” 

The European imperialists would certainly 
now fail to remember the service of the Indians 
in defence of lOast Africa during the Great 
AVar. The interest of Kenya would also hard- 
ly count, though the Indian leader Mr. Pandya 
may point to that, 

limhrap:e was taken by the European representatives 
of the Legislative Council at the fact that Mr. Mortimsr 
could not undertake to fix “ihe qualifying adjective ‘while* 
or •European’ before the word ‘Highlands’ in the proposed 
Order-i n-Council.” 

COMMUNALIST AbrO.\D? 

Tt is the more tragic tliercfore to read, in 
thi‘ face of the above, the following in a leader 
of the African Tribune of Mombasa, Kenya: 

Reactionb of the recent Indian elections in Mombasa 
are now being fell. In a recent aiticle, the Tribune re- 
ferred to the “gentlemen’s agreement” whereby one Muslim 
and one Hindu were to stand for election Ub a guarantee 
of mutual good faith between the two great communities 
and an indication of the harmony that prevailed between 
them. Unfortunately, this excellent arrangement was 
broken by some self-interested party of the contract with 
the result that two Hindu not Indian representatives were 
returned to the Legislative Counril, the election being 
carried on totally on communal basis. 

' South Africa 

South African Union is in the throes of an 
election in the middle of May now,* It is not 
devoid of interest for thb Indians. The United 
Party, with Generals Hertzog and Smuts as their 
leaders, stand for a more liberal outlook in 
which racialism plays no part, at least openly. 
The Nationalist Party of Dr. Malan of course is 
frankly a 'racialist' party. The two pronounce- 
ments quoted below (from the Statesman) will 
speak for themselves, and give us an idea as 
to how the Indians would fare under the res- 
pective Parties if they come to power. 

Generals Herk '»g and Smute^ of the United Party, in 
their manifesto to the th African people, said : “We 
want a victory that will make this country safe for ua and 
our children against the^ disintegrating forces of mere party 
divisions and racial strife.** General Hertzog further said 
in his first election speech : “ Division with its anti-South 

*The elections have since returned the United Party 

with a dear majority. 


African, anti-British, anti-Jewish, anti-Native policy, — a 
policy that is inherently anti-everything from which 
political capital can be struck — is a policy of despair, 
carried on the wings of selfishness and hate, eating out 
of its own entrails and promoting its own destruction.” 

The Nationalist Party manifesto which was signed by 
Dr. D. F. Malan. Dr. N. J. van der Merwe and Mr. J. G. 
Strydom, runs, in pari, as follows : “ The Party would 

abolish the Cape Native Franchise, keep surplus natives 
from the towns and introduce residential segregation. A 
stop would he put to the wholesale buying of land for 
natives, and the native would be left to acquire land by 
his own initiative and in accordance with his real needs. 
Segregation of non-Europeans would be enforced in 
industry, with a quota system of employment where 
desirable. Cape coloured voters would have' separate 
representation. The Party would, prohibit mixed marriages 
and the employment of Europeans by non-Europeans.” 

The Indian Position 
The Indian position in South Africa is 
neither strong nor happy. The list of their 
grievances will be as long as the list of their 
shortcomings. We learn from the Indian 
Opinion, whose 'call to youth' on the grounds 
we heartily endorse: 

The Indian in the Natal and Transvaal Provinces has 
not the franchise- ‘that bulwark of all democratic 
countries — and he must need therefore to be always on 
the alert. The Indian labours under tremendous difficulties 
both in Natal and Tran.svaa]. Employment is difficult to 
obtain. The Natal Railway System which at one time 
employed several thousands of Indiaub and which owes 
a great deal to them for its development, now employs 
only a few hundred. The White Labour Policy is driving 
OUT men to the streets. Notwithstanding the prosperity that 
South Africa is now entoying, the economic condition of 
our people has not changed for the better. “£^al pay 
for equal work — a clause which beautifies the Capetown 
Agreement, is not worth tlie papei that it is written on,” 
The State which should set an example by paying the 
Indian an economic wage Is, constantly in breach of the 
formula. The wages that are being paid to the Indian 
employees in the Railways and Harbours, will send any 
civilized country to shame. Our Teachers who are in 
the employ of the Natal Education Department, are paid 
niggardly. Our graduates at the Sastri College who put 
in as much work as the European staff, are paid much 
lower than their European confreres. These are naked 
truths that our youth must face. What is going to 
happen to the hundreds that the Sastri College turns out 
every year? Is the Indian youth going to sit with folded 
arms and Micawber-like, wait until something turns up? 

Agent-General in South Africa 
Mr. Rama Rau, the new Agent-General in 
South Africa arrives in Natal about the same 
time. He succeeds to some great name and to 
a dijScult task. We would wish him all suc- 
cess, and, happy and loving welcome from his 
countrymen in South Africa. 

, G. H. 

Indians In Mauritius 

The new’ session of the Legislative Council has 
been opened today, 12th Ap il, by the new 
Governor, Sir Bede Clifford. In a very Idbg 
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address His Excellency has referred at great 
length to the political and economic needs of the 
Indian population and he will shortly lay before 
the council a plan for the revision of the oonstitu* 
tion whereby the interest of all classes of the 
Indian people will be fully represented. In anti- 
cipation of those reforms His Excellonoy has 
taken a very bold step in appointing two Indians 
as members of the Legislative Council in the place 
of two European members (one official and the 
other non-official) who are now on leave. The 
two members are: Messrs. Abdool Latiff Osman 
and Sceparsad Seerbookun, both of them being 
small planters. The former is the elder of 
Mr. A. R. M. Osman — ^the first Indian to be 
appointed as magistrate in this colony, now 
acting as substitute Procureur General. Re- 
ferring to the new members. Sir Bede, in his 
speech, says, 

“But to remove any justification for the charge that 
the Government is out of touch with, and contains no 
representative of the working classes, I have decided to 
nominate two representatives of the small planters and 
labourers to the vacancies caused by the absence, this 
Session, of the Commissioner of Police and Mr. Robinson. 
I have deliberately selected for these posts, men who 
belong to the agricultural class and I have pleasure in 
welcoming them to the Council today. I am sure they 
will show that even if they are inexperienced in public 
and political aflFairs and have had lesser opportunities 
for education than some of us, they are nevertheless 
capable of acquainting us wtih the outlook of their 
people on all matters directly affecting their interest*’ 

With these appointments, the number of 
Indian members on the Legislative Council is 
brought to four. The other two are the Hon'ble 
R. Gujadhur now on leave in India and the 
Hon'ble G. M. D. Atchia, Mayor of Port Louis. 
At no time more than two of our people sat on 
that Council. 

The report of the Commission of Enquiry 
that was appointed to enquire into the unrest on 
sugar j'^state.F that occurred in August of last 
year has also been laid on the Council table. It 
is a voluminous publication covering more than 
250 pagern in which all the facts relative to the 
strike of Indian labourers have been fully 
stated. 

We can only publish the summary of the 
principle conclusions and recommendations. 

Immediate and 'Real Causes of the Unrest 

(1) The immediate cause of the outbreak of the 
unreal was the cut of 15 per cent in the Uba cane 
carried out by the directions of the Manager of Sana* 
Souci Estate Co^ Ltd. This cut itself would not have 
brought about such a big strike and such a widespread 
manifestation of discontent had there not been other 
causes at work as weU. The real cause that brought 
atent the outbreak of the strike was the cumularive 
eSspt upon the workers of Dr. Cure's labour cwpaign 
and his speeches delivered to audiences of Indian and 


other workers on Sugar estates on behalf of the Mauri- 
tius Labour Party which he founded, assisted by his 
associates, Mr. Anguclil and Pandit Sahadeo. At the 
same time, a general rise in the standard of living of 
the Indian inhabitants in Mauritius has been an im- 
portant element m causing discontent amongst Indians 
with their present lot. 

Interference and Intimidation 

(2) During the course of the strike, interference 
with men working on their way to work definitely took 
place, but no evidence has been placed belore the Com- 
mission to show that systematic intimidation or threats or 
reprisals were ever addressed to workers to induce them 
not to work. There is, however, evidence of what the ^ 
Commissioners call “mass fright” as a lesult of which 
numbers of persons left their work, as they were afraid 
of outsiders coming after them, and this as a lesult of 
false lumours. There was no organised form of intimi- 
dation directed by a central or local orgauisatiop for 
the purpose. 

Arming of Estate Personnel 

(3) The estate peisonnel on the majority of the estates 
were armed with a view to defence, shortly after the 
outbreak of the unrest. This is deprecated, although in 
a crisis similar to that through which the Colony has just 
passed ail persons in any way likely to be concerned, are 
entitled to have the maximum amount of police protec- 
tion available at theii disposal. 

The Shootings at Union-Flacq and L’Escalilr 

(4) The enquiries of the Commission into the shoot- 
ings at Union-Flacq and L’Escaiier show that: 

(a) active preparations were made beforehand by 
the factory management of Union-Flacq Sugar 
Estate to arm and to open fire, in defence of 
life and property, should any hostile mob 
enter the estate; 

(b) the pointing of rifles at the crowd of members 
of tne estate personnel was a provocative act 
on their part, tliough this was not the cause 
of the rush on the factory and the firing 
which ensued; 

(c) the firing took place owing to the fact that 
tlie factory staff were, at the moment firing 
took place, in fear of their lives owing to the 
hostile action of the crowd in the estate yard; 

(d) that firing could have been avoided had the 
Police been present in suffeient numbers to 
ded with the sliuation and it is unfortunate 
that Police in sufficient numbers did not 
arrive until just after the firing had taken 
place; 

(e) the Manager refused to allow one of the 
lorries available on the estate to be used as 
an ambulance to take the wounded labourers 
to hospital, an act greatly to be deprecated; 

(f) the shooting at L’Escaiier by the Police was 
inevitable. 

Speeches of Dr. Cure in the Council of Government 
AND ON behalf OF MaRITIUS LaBOUR ParTY 

(5) The speeches of Dr. Cure in the Council^ of 
Government, while an elected member for the Plaines 
Wilhems Division, and his own account of the speeches 
delivered by him during the course of his campaign on 
behalf of the Mauritius Labour Portv, compared with the 
verbatim reports and notes taken by the Police, show 
that Dr. Cure has carried on a mtematic political 
campaign on behalf of labour. Certain statements 
maefo by Dr. Cure at his meetings were of a nature 
l&ely to be exacerbate racial feeling and intensify colour 
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prejudjre and occasionally, highly inaccurate statements 
were made liv him without any trouble being taken lo 
verify whether they were correct. 

The Societe de Bienfaisance des Travailleur de 
ITle Maurice 

(6) The constitution by Dr. Cure of the Societe de 
Bienfaisance des Travailleurs de Tile Maurice was carried 
out principally to enable him to lodge a complaint with 
regard to, an alleged failure by Great Britain and 
Mauntiim to implement international obligations with 
regard to labour. This object was not made known to 
the competent authority by Dr. Cure when he applied 
for the incorporation of tne Societe de Bienfaisance as 
a friendly society under the Friendly Societies Ordinance 
of 1874. The resulting legal position might with 
advantage be investigated by the Government's legal 
adviseiR. The Mauritius Labour Party have sent a student 
of economics named Jomadhur to England to act there 
as a representative of the Labour Party, with a view to 
getting into touch with lalioiir ]eadei«. in order to secure 
greater recognition by the British Government of the 
aims of the Mauritius Labour Party. The necessary ex- 
pense's incurred by Mr. Jomadhur from the funds of the 
Societe de Bienfaisance and this appear to be ultra vires 
the powers and eonstitiitinn of the Society. 

Amendment of Ordinance No. 22 of 1874 

(7) The Government*8 legal advisers should be in- 
vited to consider the possibility of altering the terms of 
ordinance No. 22 of 1874 under whith Friendly l^cieties 
are constituted in order that power may be given to an 
outside authority to investigate the affairs or finances of 
any Friendly Society. 

Political Causes of the Unrest 

(8) Several witnesses, in addition to Dr. Cure, have 
appeared before the Commission and are unanimous in 
stating that some of the causes of the unrest are of a 
political nature and arise out of the fact that the present 
electoral system results principally in the return of repre- 
sentatives of one section of the community only. The 
Commission have carefully borne these representations in 
mind and have come to the conclusion that one of the 
causes of the present unrest is political discontent. The 
Commission abstain from making any specific recom- 
mendation on the political aspect of the unrest, as they 
are aware that the question of adjusting political repre- 
sentation in Mauritius is already engaging the attention 
of His Majesty’s Government in England. 

Gai£VANCF.S OF SMALL PLANTERS 

(0) Small planters generally complain that they do 
not receive sufficien* sugar in return for canes which they 
wnd to the mills to l>e crushed. As a result of their 
investigations, the Commission have come to the conclu- 
sion that small planters in Mauritius, generally speaking, 
receive more generous treatment in respect to their canes 
than any other Colony or Country. They recommend 
that a Committee of experts be set up to determine the 
minimum amount of sugar to be received by small plan- 
ters from the factor)', such amount to increase with the 
increase in the sucrose content of their canes, and that a 
Standing Committee of small planters should be set up, 
the Chairman of which should he the Director of Labour, 
to supervise the application of the decisions of the Com- 
mittee of Experts. 

Cut of 15% in the Uba Cane' 

(10) The complaint of the small planters with re- 
gard to the cut of 15 per cent in the Uba rane is justi- 
fied in the sense that they received no specific notice, 
until they had brought thiAr canes to the weigh^^ges 


in the ordinary course, that the cut would be carried out. 
On the other hand, the amount hitherto paid by estates 
for the Uba cane appears to have been too high. The 
actual amount which contributes a fair return should be 
determined by the Committee of Experts, the setting up 
of which is recommended to determine what is a fair 
amount to go to planters in return for their canes, based 
upon the sucrose content of such canes. No cut how- 
ever should be made of the 1938 crop. Thereafter, a 
progressive reduction in the amount given in respect of 
the Uba cane should be made extending over a period 
of years, if the findings of the Committee of Experts, 
show that the deduction is in fact justified. At the 
same time, the Department of Agriculture should con- 
tinue the experiments, they have been making to find a 
cane to replace the Uba canc. 

Relations of Small Planters with Cane Dealers 

(11) Another complaint of small planters is in con- 
nection with cane dealers or intermediaries. Their com- 
plaint that they are forced by the estates to deal through 
a certain cane dealer whether to do so or not is justified, 
especially when the operation of this constraint ‘s 
examined in the light of the* limitation of Area system. 
On the other hand, cane dealers, play a part in the pre- 
sent financial organization of the sugar industry in advan-* 
cing faisance valoir to small planters in circumstaifces 
where neither the factory nor a Co-operative Credit 
Society would do so. The evil part of this system is 
that which deprives small planters who are under no 
financial obligation towards the cane dealers, of their 
freedom to send canes to the factory of their choice, 
under their own name or that of their authorised repre- 
sentatives and on terms arrived at in direct negotiation 
with the factory, either personally or through their autho- 
rised representatives. The general principle to be 
observed is that the small planter must not be adversely 
affectfid, nor bis liberty of action taken away, by arrange- 
ments entered into by parties unknown to him. 

Small Planters and Limitation of Area System 

fl2) A further complaint of small planters is against 
the limitation of Area system. In principle the Commis- 
sion agree that as matters stand at the present time, it is 
in the interests of the sugar industry as a whole to avoid 
ruinous competition which would result from outbidding 
each other for small planters' canes. Dn the other hand, 
when agreements are entered into between estates for 
limitation of area, the small planters, either individually 
or through their representatives, should be consulted. The 
system of limitation of area should be operated by means 
of regional agreements to be entered into between mill- 
owners and representatives of small planters on terms 
agreed to by them. This might be carried out by means 
of the Standing Committee of small planters, the setting 
up of which has been recommended in direct negotiation 
with the representatives of estate Managers. 

Co-Operative Credit Society Sugar Factory 

(13) The Commission investigated the possibility of 
the creation of a Co-operative Credit Society Sugar Factory 
but upon examination of all the factors involved came 
to the conclusion that any increase in the number of 
factories would be bound to result in a diminution in the 
amount of small planters' canes available to supply th^ 
factories already in existence, and that being so, decided' 
that they are unable to support any such proposal. 

Small Planters and the Agricultural Bank 

(14) The Commission recommend that if possible the 
limit of Rs. 5,000 contained in the Agricultural Bank 
Ordinance of 1936 should be reduced to ffsk 1;000, im 
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order to ensure that small planters nay benefit by lung 
trrm mortgage loans under the terms of the Ordinance. 

Wek-hinc of Canes at WsicaiiRmcE 
(15) The Commission recommend that small planters 
sltould be allowed in all cases to check the weigmng of 
their canes upon arrival at the weighbridge, and that 
periodica] inspections of the weighbridges shoid^d be carried 
out by Government Inspectors. The weights and the 
weighbridges should be tested at least once a year by a 
Crovprnmenl Inspector and stumped by him to the effect that 
holh die roirect. A representative of the small pldiiters 
'should be present at 'each weighbridge at the time the 
eaiic.s die wciglied to coitify that the weigtit of each con- 
signment of canes delivered at the weighbridge is correct. 

Pay OF Estate Servants to re iNCBKAbEu 

<]6) The Commission recommend that the pay given 
to estate H'.rvaDis at the outhreuk of the strike should be 
inrrea<*ed in ca<^es where no iiicrtase was made during 
or alter the strike, to the extent of 10 per cent in respect 
to cash wages, without prejudice to any decision arrived 
at by those entrusted with the duty of implementing the 
wage fixing mdcKinery. 

Pay or CtsuAL LAHorniiRs to be Increased 

(17) The Coiniiu^sioncrs have come to the conclusion 
that all things considered the average day labourer *s 
niidetpaid. Tliey wmilailv reivunmend that in cases where 
no uicreaM' was made during or after the strike, wages 
of casual labourers should be inrn^ased by at least 10 per 
cent mthoiit prejudice to any decision come to by those 
pci-Hnns who will eventually bt entrusted with the duty 
of implementing the wage fixing nuehinery. 

Payment of Capital Labourihs to be made by Estate 

(18) The CommiBsion rcf^oromend that payment of 
the wages of casual laliourerb should be made in each 
case lis the estate direct and not through the entrepreneur. 
Th(‘ names and full details of all casual labouicrs should 
be kepi by th(' estate and the amount and remuiKTation 
of all tasks 'should be made public. 

AmenDjMent of Workmen Comfensation Ordinance 

(19) The Commission recommend the amendment of 
the Workmen's Ordinance of 1931 so that the period With- 
in which noUce of an accident may Ikj given shall be 
extended to six months and that nolification of such 
accident by employes should be made compulsory. 

Oi.D Ace Pensions, Sicknes*; Insurance, Widows 

AND Own A NS 

(20) I'hc Commi^Mon Tfcommcnd in piinciph* the 
inbtitutiou ol old age p« ubion and bitknes*' in-'iirance 
schemes, and the making *>1 Iv-uor provision for the main- 
tenance of widows and orphans, thciugh the*'»- schemes will 
obviously require car«tul investigation befi*rc jdoption. 

Trade L'nions 

(21) The Cnnimis-ion are in fa\oui the establish- 
ment of Trade rnlon and the introducti»)n of legislation 
into the Council of Government to that effect, 

^OOFTION OF 7 HE PRINCIPLE OK A AllNlMUM WaGE 

(22) The Commission recoiiunen<l the adoption of the 

principle of a luinimum wage and the application of a slid- 
ing scale of wages above the minimum fixed. They also re*- 
eo’rtuiend the appointment of wage fixing committees, 
int hiding representatives of emplovets and employed, 
presided by a person having a knowledge of labjwir 
rfue'’tii*ris m to the sagBT industry. 

'/jijation BoApos 

(23) Conciliation' \»bards composed ol employers and 
employed shoulil be up with the object of comporing 
peaceful^ .uiy dilT*-ii'iu’f' whkh may arise between them. 


Establishment of a Department of Labour and 
Socuii 9llterARE AND ENACTMENT OF A New 
Labour Ordinance 

(24) The Commission recommend the ealablishment o£ ] 
a Department of Labour and Social Welfare to deal with i 
all questions of labour and such matters as old age L 
pensiona, sickness insurance and supervision of the welfarej 
of widows and orphans. The carrying out of the dutieaf 
of the new peparlment of Labour should be assureil by) 
fresh legislation, and the enactment of siieh legisldtion and ' 
the n*peal of the LalKiur Ordinance of 1922 are rcconi- 
nieiided. The appiointment of an English ofiBcial with ' 
Indian cxpciicncc to take tharge of the Department fori 
an initial period of eighteen months is recommended, after j 
which lie ehoiild be icplaced J>> an English official having . 
experience of labour conditions in (ireal Britain, who \ 
should be assisted by two English labour experts to bel 
appointed at the same time as the acting Diiectoi of j 
Labour, and who should work unrlcr hi'^ guidamc and^ 
Inspiration. After the departure of the acting Director, j 
the person appointed fioni England would finally .ii'bnmel 
direction of the new depart in<*nt. 

Maitritius Sugar Syndtcaie 

(25) The committee of the Syndicate might be| 
strengthened by the inclusion of small planters. 

The Increase in Wages Possible 

(26) The present economu position of the sugar* 
indii«<rry is such that an increase in wages* can l>e made. 

The Estate Minigitcs 

We cannot conclude our survey of the labour problenv 
confronting the sugar industry in Mauritius without 
reference in gentral terms to iho'-.e men who are responsiblq 
for the day-to-day woik of running the sugar estate-.. W^ 
have had the advantage of hearing the evidence of many 
of the estate managers and in general have been favourably 
impressed both by tlie frank way in which they spoke and 
by the obvious grasp they had of the farts and let bnique 
of the industry. Must of them have spent a life lime 
the occupation of growing the ^ugar cane unri maniifac'l 
tilling sugar and we doubt bo far as facta and teclmjqnq 
arc concerned, whether there is much left for them to" 
learn. 

Nearly ull the aliove rocoiumendations wi 
he aecopied by Government. The Labour De- 
parlnjeiit has already been cstablisiied amf 
Director of Ltiboiir has come iVotn the Mfilaytu 
Fiilcrated Ptat(*s to lake charge of that semce 
Till* (.'omuiis'SjDjiciN are of opinion that tliti 
Iiiditin G()V(*iT»m(‘nt Ims always taken a paternal 
iiit(wst in llie progress of Indian labourers outf 
side and ju supjiort of their b<‘lief, they refer Ic 
the coming to I his island of Sir KuBWar Maharaj' 
Singh to enquire into the conditions of India ng 
on behalf of the Indian (Jovernment. There ll 
every likelihood of a ehangc for the good in thl 
state of Indians of Mauritius and tliey are verl 
hoi>eful of the administration of Sir Bed! 
Clifford, 1938 is likely to be our amiMs inirabili 
writes a correspondent of ours from Porti Louij 
Mauritius. 

H. K. Habahfb PI^G^. 

April 12, 1938. 
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